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Pages 1 to 64 are in the January number ; 
257 to 336, May ; 337 to 424, June ; 


617 to 680, October ; 


[A.] indicates titles of Articles ; 


ABERYSTWYTH UNIVERSITY College, 378; underfed 
students, 705. 

Academic Assistance Council, 371. 

Acts, Endowed Schools, 561; Grammar Schools, 
161; Unemployed Insurance, 644. 

Adams, the late Sir J., Burglary of the Mind, 345 ; 
Listcning to Lectures, 430; Note- -Taking from 
Lectures, 8; Praise as an Educational Instru- 
ment, 505; The Discipline Master [å.], 708. 

Adams, Sir John, by P. Nunn [O.]}, tre 

Africa, Northern Rhodesia, research, 

Algebra, The Teaching of, by L. Cead fA.J, 709. 

An Old Bor. x Schooling in the ‘Seventies [A.], 507. 

Appointments, 12, 58, 80, 140, 208, 280, 356, 438, 509, 
219, 564, 566, 652, 692, 750. 

Armstrong, H. E., Silken Stockings [A.], 386. 

Art examinations), by K. i. M. Welsh {A.], 503. 

Art. in industry, 138: in ‘‘ snapshot drawing,” 115. 

Art and Industry, New Council for, 156. 

Art Teacher, The Education of the (L. Watson, 
T.E. Dickson) [C.i, 16. 

ne apo aa Religious Education, 187, 384, 

24; Assistant Masters’, 113, 562; Assistant 
Mistresses". 112; British, 642, Educational 
section, 492, 649. 688; Chamber Music, 93; 
Classical, 114: Education Committees, 455, 460, 
458; Education in Citizenship, 533; Educa- 
tional, 11] ; Educational Handwork, 228 ; Elec- 
trical. for Women, 638; Geographical, 114; 
Headmasters’, 112; Historical, 114; Literature 
of 1933, 577 ; Library, 707: Ling, 116; London 
Teachers’, 224; Maternity and Child Welfare, 
117; Mathematical, 114, report, 700; Nursery 
Schools, 304; Physical Training, British, 300, 


470; Preparatory Schools, 113; School 
Journey, 158. Science Masters’, 94, 113, 223, 
763; Scottish Youth Hostels, 294; Special 


Libraries and Information Bureaux, 990, 645; 
Teachers in Technical Institutions, 458; 


Teachers of Speech and Drama, 743; University 
Teachers, 526, 764; Workers’ Educational, 526. 

Asccations in Conference [A.J], 111. 

Australia, 232. 

B.B.C.. symphony orchestra, 714: Welsh pro- 
grammes, 527 (see Broadcasting). 


Bain, A. W., Two More Poems of Catullus, 

Barry Summer School, 1934, 394. 

Belgium, la paix scholaire, municipal rural homc 
school. parents’ education, 10. 

Biblical Study, vacation term for, 300, 698. 

Bills, School Leaving Age, 27; ‘Shops, 378, 409; 
U nemplovment Insurance, 157. 

Bibliography of Examinations, 456. 

Binglev vacation course, 300. 

Biologists, demand for, 626. 

Biology, advisory board for teaching, 38 at 
Bootham School, 205 ; teaching, exhibit, 276. 

Bulees in Education, 764; The Present Position of, 

T. L. Green [A.], 347. 

iced of Education and dismissals, 561; Circular 
1437 (milk for school children), 643 ; Form šla U 
(1934), engineering scholarships, 60; new 
* Hadow " report, 22; reactionary policy, 1505 
religious instruction, 453; report, 1933; 
teachers’ advanced courses, 249; teachers’ 
tenure, 562. 

Boas, G., Literature in Secondary Schools II.—A 
Defence of ‘Set Book,” 558; II.--A More 
Optimistic View [A.], 745. 

Book lists for school libraries, economics, 630; edu- 
cation, 262; geography, 78; music, 73; selection, 
34; Spanish, 202. 

Benks. for children, 707. 

Bootham School, by J. L. Paton [A.], 204. 

Paves, clubs, 93. 

British Association, Educational Science at the [A.], 


492. 

Broadcasting, 404; educational, 42; school, 576. 
(See B.B.C.) 

Budget, correspondence over, 372; surplus and cuts, 
219. 


Burnham Committees, 458, 524. 


Cadogan, E., The Problem of eee Education 
A.], 468 

a Community , 582. 

Cambridge Local Examinations, 116, 530. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, discipline, 527; new 
library, 703. 

Canada, 100. 

Carcers, choice of, 221. 

" Careers Work," extension, 704. 

Carnegie Endowments, 438; for International Peace, 
276. 

Carmegie Trust, Scottish universities, 204. 

celebrations, 97, 762; school method, 291. 

Centenaries, House of Philip, 457 ; Mendeléeff, 95 ; 
Morris, Wm., 222; Natural History Society, 
205; Sir John Lubbock, 356. 
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INDEX 


65 to 128, February ; 


[C.] Correspondence ; 


Cevion, 658. 

Character, building in schools, 455; 
national, 298, 766 

Chemistry [examinations], by J. H. Davies [A.], 685. 

Child Safety Service, 504, 590. 

Chivalry, suggested Chairs at universities, 703. 

Circular 1428, 112: and _ staffing allowance in 
secondary schools, 30; Welsh schools’ ques- 
tionnaire, 94; Circular 1437 (milk for scholars), 
643; Circular 1439 (certificates in commerce), 
707. 

Citizenship teaching, 580. 

Civil Service, examinations, 765; Welsh, 157. 

er G. T., Mathematics in a Central School [A.], 

1 


producing 


41. 

Clarke, Dr. T,ilian [O.], 140. 

Classes, size, 462, 524, 578. 

Classics, The [examinations], by F. R. Dale [A.], 135. 

Classics, value, 625. 

Co- R ahon, 27, 760; exclusion of women teachers, 
113. 

Co-education, 27 ; exclusion of women teachers, 113. 

College of Preceptors, lectures, 36. 

Commerce, certificates in, 458, 707. 

Conferences, A.S.L.1.B., 419; Adult Education, 
British Institute of, 500; All-India Iducational, 
504; Association of Teachers in Technical 
Institutions, 458; Association of University 
Teachers, 526; Commercial Teachers’, 470; 
Educational Associations, 95, 111, 785; educa- 
tional research, 371 ; History teaching, 392; In- 
corporated Society "of Musicians, 92 ; Italian, 
519; National Union of Teachers, 302 ; New 
Education Fellowship, 40; New Ideals in Edu- 
cation, 187; New Battle Abbey, adult college, 
528; North of England Education, 89, 111, 687 ; 
School Secretaries’, 36; South Africa New 
Education Fellowship, 187; Teachers’ in 
Ireland, 263; Teachers of Domestic. Subjects, 
408. 

Congresses, Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences, 470; Moral Education (International), 
228, 560; National Teachers’ Association 
(Ireland), 263; Public Education, 794; Six- 
teenth International of Secondary Education, 
734; Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux, 590; Technical Education (inter- 
national), 187. 

Constable, John (R. D. Laxon) [C.], 732. 

Contents Tables—5, 71, 135, 100, 250, 343, 427, 503, 
555, 623, 685, 741. 

Correspondence, 16, 100, 190, 206, 276, 360, 442, 516, 
631, 732. 

Cottingham, J. W., Physics [examinations] (A.J, 555. 

Coult, D. E., School Libraries [A.j, 34. 

Country Grammar Schools S§.0.S. (C. H. S. Willson), 
[C.], 442. 

Crafts and the Secondary School Curriculum (A. E 
Munby) [C.j, 190; (A. C. Horth) (C.J, 206. 
Crag, B., Literature in Secondary Schools I. An 

Indictment of Modern Methods of Teaching, 

557; The Replies Considered [A.j, 744. 
Crosland, I,., The Teaching of Algebra [A.], 709. 
Curricula, 26, 32, 113, 377, 627, 649. 


Dale, F. R., The Classics [A.j, 135. 

Davies, J. H., Chemistry [examinations] |A.], 685. 

Deafness, 582. 

Degrees, American, 20; external, 298; honorary, 
509, 647 ; in education, 112; second, 156. 

Denmark, teachers, 42; tour, 470. 

Dictators, educational, 201, 760. 

Director of Education, A, Haverfordwest Grammar 
School [A.}, 517. 

Directory of Educational Associations, 179, 234. 

Disciplin Master, The, by the late Sir Y. Adams [A.], 


o8. 
Dismissals, power of governing bodies, 219, 561, 654: 
reasons, 690. 
Donington, M., Music [examinations] [A.], 741. 
Dramatic Production, Bath, 394, 470; Hampstead, 
38, 592, 632, 766; open-air, 533. 
Duckworth, F. R. G., account of schools, 649. 
DURHAM UNIVERSITY, 33, 91, 206. 


a ar as a School Subject, by H. G. Nicholson 

A.J], 628. 

Economy, educational, 528. 

Education, adult, 91, 525 ; and industry, 202; and 
revolution, 645; defects of physical, 159; 
deficient general, 626; Dr. Dyson's views, 95; 
Dr. Jacks on educating mind and body, 298 ; 
estimates, 219; for citizenship, 763; function, 
90; Labour policy, 520; Iberal, 155, 763; 
liberal policy in, 224; mass production in, 155; 
moral, 560; Prof. McClelland on Scottish, 27; 
purpose, 530 ; tests of, 644; unpopular ? 528; 
vocational, 651. 

Education, International Relations in [A.], 575. 

Education Estimates and the Budget [A.], 289. 


ESG l 


129 to 192, March ; 
425 to 496, July ; 497 to 548, August; 549 to 616, September ; 
681 to 736, November; 737 to 780, December. 


[O.] Obituary Notices. 


193 to 256, April ; 


Education for Citizenship [A.], 369. 

Education in 1933 (A.J, 25. 

Education in 1933: The Official View [A.J], 523. 

Educational administration, 220. 

Educational Research [A.], 641. 

Elementary school population, falling, 33. 

Emigration, and farm schools, 645. 

Empire Educational Work, 700. 

Energy, sources, 592. 

Engineering, university students, 625. 

English, The Teaching of (E. Arnold) [C.], 208. 

English Essays [examinations], by A. M. Walmsley 
fA.], 71. 

English for Foreigners, by I,. S. MacKinley [A.], 203. 

Englisk language maltreated, 579. 

English Literature [examinations], by A. M. Walms- 
ley [A.], 427. 

Pom Y or ami “Twang” (R. H. Fairbairn) 
[C.], 732. 

English Svllabus, New, by A. M. Walmsley [A.], 348. 

Europe, holiday courses, 1934, 228. 

Evening institutes, 524. 

Examination Pressure in 
(W. Walton) [C.], 631. 

Examinations, marking Latin papers, 159 ; matricu- 
lation, 627; school certificate, 112, 259, 344, 
649; higher, 113, 504: unreliability, 111, 159. 
(See School Examinations.) 

exhibitions, British Art, 97; educational cinema 
apparatus, 293 ; Imperial Institute, 420; Jesus 
of Nazareth, pictures, 117; Physical Society, 


Elementary Schools 


33, 117; Royal Academy of Arts, 392; Royal 
Drawing Society's, 226; Sunday Times Book, 
716. 


Fairbridge Farm Schools, 457. 

Fellowships, Commonwealth Fund, 52; Leverhulme 
Research, 116. 

Film Institute, British, 529, 703. 

Films, and crime, 378 ; children’s, 574; 
687 ; exhibition of educational, 529 : geography 
teaching, 30; in schools, 226, 703; language 
exhibition, 529; Shakespeare's plays, 117. 

Finance, educational, 25. 

Fitch, M. G., Joseph Payne, First Professor of Educa- 
tion in England [A.], 96, 188, 230, 268, 390. 
Fleming, A., Headmistresses in Conference (A. ], 466. 
Food, children's needs, 377; diet and teeth, 224; 
re, 424; scholars’, 157; students’, 705. 
Foreign and Dominion Notes, 10, 100, 139, ps ard 

388, $38, 514, 502, 656, 689. 
Fox, D. G. A., School Librarics, Music [A.J], 73. 
France, 388. 
Freedom, teachers’, 582. 
French, The Teaching of [A.j, 776. 
Frocbel Society, 734;  Froebcl’s teaching, 
lectures, 38 


educational, 


115; 


Gaelic in schools, 704. 
Geography [examinations], by C. B. Thurston [A.’, 
623. 


Geography, research, 643 ; teaching, 221. 
Geography of the British ‘Empire, A Course on the, 
by H. B. Shaw [A.], 76. 

Geography Syllabus for the First School Certificate 
Examination, A, by J. A. Mortlock [A.j, 137. 
Germany, education in Nazi, 706 ; ees teaching. 

462 ; asd Sea ror in schools, 382; vacation 
courses, 228, 
eat a at ‘Modern Languages [examinations] 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Commercial College, 
464. 


Grants, system, 649. 

Green, T. L., The Present Position of Biology in 
Education [A.J], 347. 

Gregory, Sir R., on secondary schools, 651, 

Grey's Memoria Technica (A. Price) (C.], 631. 

Gymnastic Apparatus, 457. 


Hadow report, 649 ; Committee, 525. 

Halifax, Lord, on finance, and unemploy ment, 525. 

“Handicraft examinations, 504. 

Happold, F. C., History [examinations] [A }: 259. 

Harker, K. A., Headmasters and their Legal Respon- 
sibilities [A. J, 440. 

Harlech Adult Education College (Coleg Harlech), 
unemployed at, 156. 

Hartog, P., School Examinations Surv eyed [A.], 5. 

Haverfordwest Grammar School, staff dismissals, 219. 

Haverfordwest Grammar School, by a Director of 
Education [A.}, 517. 

Headmasters, interchange with dons, 95. 

Headmasters and their Legal Responsibilities, by 
K. A. Harker [A.], 440. 

Headmistresses in Conference, by A. Fleming [A.], 


466. 

Health, and Sra 646 ; Sir G. Newman’s report 
on "public, 6 4. 

“ Heavy Water,” Commercial Production of [A.], 264. 
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History [examinations], by F. C. Happold [A.], 259. 

History Teaching, 114: books. 748. 

History Textbook, Choosing and Using a, by T. W. 
Sussams, M.A, [A.j, 747. 

Holidays, schoolmasters’ and boys’, 648. 

Home and School Council, 300, 590. 

Homework, Free State Circular, 159. 

Honours’ lists, birthday, 434; New Year, 8I. 

Howard, B. A., Education {School Libraries! TA., 261. 

Hunt, E. P., and P. Smith, Psychological Tests and 
Vocational Guidance [A.J], 510. 


India, Christian colleges, 224 ; education by wireless, 
2R; language problem, new era school,” 10; 
reform, 656: review of education, 592. 

Industry, Sir H. Austin on training and school 
leavers, 203. 

Inge, Dr.. on ‘‘ Greeks and Barbarians,” 94. 

Institute of Linguists, 292. 

International Friendship Centre, The Chantry [A.], 
190. 

Ircland—-F REE STATE, certificate examinations, 644 ; 
education report, 464; educational programme, 
T707: homework, 159; Irish a qualification for 
teachers, 92: parental control, 763; pension 
fund, 223; Protestant primary education, 382 ; 
Protestant training college, 382; revival of 
Irish, 222, 765; vocational education, Hi: 
NORTHERN, education and finance, 92, 706; 
education costs, 464; mixed schools, 764. 


James, E. G., Spanish {School Libraries] [A.], 201. 

Japan, 748. , E 

Jeans, Sir J.. on moderu physics at the British 
Association, 642. 

Joint Four, Work of the, 158. 

Jones, A. G., Tenure in Secondary Schools [A.], 561, 
654, 690. 

Junior instruction centres, 208, 302, 460, 078, 644, 
764. 

Junior School, The, by W. Walton [A.], 266. 

Juvenile employment, 156, 525 ; Cardiff reports, 30. 


Kent Education Committee, five-year review, 202. 


Languages, modern, 10; [examinations], 199; 
studies. 472. 

Lantern Slides, Empire, 12. 

Latin, in examinations, 135; in curricula, 115. 

League of Nations, geography teaching, 91; inter- 
national organizations, 575; school journey, 
429; summer school, 470. 

Leather, H.. National Union of Teachers’ Conference 
[A.], 302. 

B Age, The Raising of the (A.J, 153, 

Lectures, Haldane Memorial, 422; history of art, 
187; Home and School Council, 590; morality 
and reality, 75; Oxford Press, 158; University 
Extension, 668. 

Lectures, Listening to, by Sir J. Adams [A.), 430. 

Legal cases, 440; Dumbarton parent and son's non- 
attendance, 222; Haverfordwest Grammar 
School, 561. - 

Leisure, education for, 91; enforced (Wales), 706 ; 
technological unemployment and, 458. 

Libraries, School. XIII.—Selection of Books and 
Balance of Stock, by D. E. Coult, 34; XIV. 
Music, by D. G. A. Fox, 73: XV. Spanish, by 
E. G. James, 201; XVI. Education, by B. A. 
Howard [A.], 261 ; (Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd.) 
[C.1, 360. 

Library, The National Central {A.], 516. 

Library of education, need for, 703 ; Central JA. Toy, 

Literature in Secondary Schools, I. An Indictment 

of Modern Methods of Teaching, by B. Crag, 
557; II. A Defence of '' Set Book,” by G. Boas 
558; III. Is the Teaching of Literature a 
Failure ? by A. M. Walmsley, 559. 
1. The Replies Considered, by B. Crag, 744; 
II. A More Optimistic View, by G. Boas, 745; 
III. Points at Issue, by A. M. Walmsley [A.], 
746. 

LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY, Lord Derby's chancellor- 
ship, 158; Merseyside social survey, 294. 

Local Government, recruitment for, 220. 

London, Associated Board of Royal Schools of Music, 
366, 580; " Charterhouse `“ in Southwark, 33 ; 
classes too large, 224; Day Training College, 
692; Dalcroze Eurhythmics School, 139, 400, 
Ingham Memorial, 276, 530; Gresham College, 
lectures, 326; Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, 627; Imperial Institute cinema, 
117; Institute of Psycho-analysis lectures, 117 ; 
Loughborough Central School, 141; malnu- 
trition of children, 224; medical education, 
580; Merchant Taylors’ School, 457; Morley 
College, 520; Police College, 33, selection of 
officers, 372; Royal Schools of Music. 117, 
awards, 590; St. Mary's Hospital new Medical 
School, 32; School of Economics and academic 
freedom, 578, business administration. 707 ; 
School of Law needed, 530: South Kensington 
Science Museum, children’s gallery, 42; Speech 
Institute, 421; university education in South, 
527: Westfield College, 7862; Women's Employ- 
ment Federation, 117. 

London County Council-——appointments competition, 
371; education plans, 578; salarics cut, 29; 
size of classes, 078 ; vacation course, education, 
394. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY, Courtauld Institute of Art, 187, 
470; grants to building fund, 9]: Institute of 
Education, 158; Institute of Historical Re- 
search, 456; King’s College, lectures, 102, 326, 
674; lectures, 264; new buildings, 26, 38, 456, 
278, 766: origin, 27: presentation, 370; Uni- 
versity College, India studentship, 122; lectures, 
Ta. 

Loughborough College, summer school, $22. 


McCourt. Dan, The Statisticians (A.J, 511. 
McKechnie, W. W., on schools, 651. 

MacKinley, L. S.. English for Foreigners (A, 203. 
Manchukuo, 747. 

Maps, use of, 72. 

Marshall, R. M.. In Memory of Robert South A.J], 519, 
Mathematics Jexammations;, by A. L. Perkins iA, 


343. 

Mathematics in a Central School, by G. T. Clark [A.), 
141. 

Matriculation Board, Northern Universities Joint, 
348. 


Memorials. Holst, Gustav, 564. 

Merthyr Education Committee, teachers’ homes 
restriction, 157. 

Meteorological Society, phenological report, 644. 

Middlesex, donation to London University library, 
28. 

Mind, Burglary of the, by Sir J. Adams [A.. 345. 

Mind, the Professional, 371. 

Moral Education, International Congress, Krakow 
(F. J. Gould) 1C., 732. 

Mortlock, J. A.. A Geography Sylabus for the First 
School Certificate Examination (Al), 137. 

Music, books for Hbraries, 73: examinations, 74l; 
plea for school, 92; summer courses, 228, 300, 


National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 714. 

National Society, reconstitution, 378, 

National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, 377. 

National Union of Teachers Conference, by H. Leather 
{A.], 302. 

New Zealand, 438, 658 ; posters, 632. 

Newspapers, in form VT, 90. 

Nicholson, H. G., Economics as a Schoo! Subject 
{A.;, 628. 

Norwood, Dr. C., on secondary school, 650. 

Note-taking from Lectures, by Sir J. Adams [A.', 8. 

Nunn, P., Sir John Adams [O.], 692. 


‘Oberammergau, 470. 


Obituary, Adams, Sir J., 692; Betts, Mr. R. F.. 564; 
Bezard, Mons. Julien, 140; Burroughs, Dr. FE. A., 
652; Carter, Mr. H., 652; Clarke, Dr. L., 140, 
Dreyer, Prof. G., 582; Ellis. Mr. G. S. M., 566; 
Ferard, Mr. R. H., 566; Fletcher, Mr. G., 602; 
Gadesden, Miss F., 434; Hall, Mr. H. S., 356; 
Hebb, Rev. H. A., 566; Hicks, Dr. W. M., 566 ; 
James, Venerable S. R., 140; Leper, Dr. A.. 566 ; 
Mercier, Miss W., O.B.E., 652: Montmorency, 
Mr. J. E. G., 208; Oldham, Miss R., 144; 
Phipps, Dame J.. 564; Thring, Mr. L.C.R., 750; 
Tibbey, Mr. T. G., 356; Young, Rev. F.S., 652. 

Occasional Notes, 27, 89, 155, 210, 201, 370, 455, 525, 
577, 642, 703, 760. 

Officers’ Training Corps, 224. 

Oldham, Rita [O.}, 144. 

Onlooker (sce Personal Paragraphs). 

Overseas Education League, 300; students, 764. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY, developments, $56, 766; 
Forestry Institute, 158: future, 706; Lord 
Urwin, Vice-Chancellor, 12; new brary, 705 ; 
St. Edmund Hall, 762; Oxford Society, 28, 527 ; 
undergraduates’ politics, 224. 


Pamphlets, clerical and secretarial work for women, 
221; Education and the Countryside, 295, $77 ; 
education for citizenship, 22] ; Juvenile Organi- 
zation Committees’, 31; leaving age and 

* unemployment, 371, 458; Prof. Banse's military 
plans, 276; Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, 264; safeguards in the laboratory, 05; 
School-Leaving Age and Juvenile Unemploy- 
ment, 458 ; Social centres and unemployment, 
156; teaching local geography, 221; Tenure of 
Assistant Masters, 562. 

Parent has a Point of View, The (N. Ensor) [C.?, 360. 

Parents’ National Educational Union, 33, 116. 

Paris, British Institute, 394. 

Paton, J. I... Bootham School [A.}, 205. 

Payne, Joseph, First Professor of Education in 
England, by M. G. Fitch [A], 06, 158, 230, 268, 
300; lectureship, 95. 

Peace, Mr. W. Steed on, 29X. 

Perkins, A. L., Mathematics [examinations], [A.], 
343. 

Personal Paragraphs, 12, 80, 140, 208, 280, 356, 434, 
509, 564, 652, 692, 7409. 

Personality, Lord Halifax on, 220. 

Physical Training College, Carnegie, 187. 

Physics [examinations,, by J. Cottingham [A.], 555. 

Physics and philosophy, 642. 

Plays, community and school, 120, 218 ; Nativity, 58. 

Poems of Catullus, Two More (trs. by A. W. Bain), 75. 

Poland, 689. 

Post-Primary Education in Britain during the 
present Century, The Development of, by T. R. 
{A.1, 649. 

Praise as an Educational Instrument, by Sir J. Adams 
[A.}, 505. 

Printing as a School Hobby (E. H. Blakeney) [C.], 18. 


Prize Awards, Essay, 212, 446. 694; Translation : 
‘Buch der Leider" (H. Heine), 82; ©“ Die 
Bertha" (F. M. Partenkirchen), 730; ‘° Elégie ` 
(A. Brizeux), 280; ©“ Epirrhema’’ (L. Mullneri, 
DIR: © Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur 
(W. Scherer), 148: '' Kho-Kho, Le Marabout ” 
(A. Demaison). 210; ©“ La Reina Calatia " 
(V. B. Ibanez), IR; “Le Petit Roi“ (A. 
Lichtenberger), 362 ; ‘* Notturna "’ (G. 
d'Annunzio), 444; "Paroles pour notre 
bonheur” (A. Séché), 634; Poem (Pierre de 
Ronsard), 606 ; Sonnet (R. A. Schroder), 566 ; 

Prize Competitions, IR, 82, 148, 210, 280, 444, 515, 
566, 635, 696, 750. 

Prize Competitions, art training essays. 700; blind 
people's literary, 464 2 Cecil Peace, 230; crafts- 
manship and draughtsmanship, 590: Duke of 
Devonshire, 226, 366: Essay, 20, 26, 84, 150, 
212. 362, 444, 446. 520, 572, 638, 694, 750: 
National Baby Week, 464: Poetry Reading. 
226: Royal Empire Society, 164; Roval 
Society of Arts, 400, 676. 

Psychological Tests and Vocational Guidance, by 
E. P. Hunt, P. Smith [A.i 510, 

Psychology and social problems, 643. 

Publishers’ notices and catalogues, 7R. RR, 85, 102. 
19, 139, 150, 160, 164, 170, 232, 234. 246, 251, 
264. 276, 298, 326, 3R4, 421, 422, 429. 448, 490, 
909, 513, S14, O19, 536, 594. 648, 660, 670, 672, 
673, B76, B78, ERT, TIB, 776. 


t Quincunx," Training to Teach TA... 6. 


Ramsbottom, Mr. H., a liberal education, 155; 
Association of Education Committees, 455; 
falling school population, %3: pensions, 3&4, 
525; propaganda, 462 > school building, 291. 

Register of Recommended Addresses, 276. 

Religion in Education, 84. 

Religion in the Schools, 520 [A.', 453. 

Religious instruction, 212; county schools, 647 : 
increase, 384; syllabuses, 245 (N. Freeman) 
IC.}, 732. 

Religious Instruction and the Oxford Group (J. H. 
Barnes) (C.i, 360. 

Research, Council, 530; educational, 371: fund for 
English Literature, 200; industrial, in univer- 
sities, O77. polar, 7686; scientific, 642; voca- 
tional guidance, 510. 

Reviews, 51, 120, 162, 243, 323, 407, 484, 531, 5X4, 
667, 723, 783. 

Royal Air Force apprentice clerks, 116; training, 3R. 

Royal Geographical Society, 157. 

Royal Society of Arts, 709. 

Royal Society of Teachers, 113, 371. 


St. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY, mathematical collo- 
quium, 300; story, 766. 

Salaries, teachers’ cuts, 200, 302; and family 
allowances, 220, 701; Dr. Rouse on, 33; eco- 
nomy abroad, 33; starting dates, 29. 

Scholarship Awards, 1. Universities and Colleges, 
603, 2. Schools, 605; 3. Other institutions, 612. 

Scholarships, Badminton School, 832; Bayliss- 
Starling Memorial, 27 travelling to America, 
97; university science entrance, 627. 

Scholarships, State [A.1, 217. 

School Age Council, 577. 

School and Public Library, Co-operation of, by R. E. 
Wolseley [A.], 14: (R. Gill) [C.J, 100. 

School Examinations Surveyed. 1. Introductory 
Article, by P. Hartog, 5; II. The English 
Kssay, by A. M. Walmsley, 7l: IIT. The 
Classics, by F. R. Dale, 135; IV. Modern 
Languages, by A. M. Gibson, 199; V. History, 
by F. C. Happold, 259; VI. Mathematics, by 
A. L. Perkins, $43; VIL English Literature, by 
A. M. Walmsley, 427; VIIL Art, by K.I. M. 
Welch, 503; IX. Physics, by J. W. Cottingham, 
555; X. Geography, by C. B. Thurston, 623 ; 
XI. Chemistry, by J. H. Davies, 685; NII. 
Music, by M. Donington !A.i, 741. 

School- Leaving Age, 302; and unemployment, 371, 
460; Council, 577; raising. 525, 689. 

School-Leaving Age, The Raising of the (G. F. 
Bridge) (C.J, 2086; (A. G. Jones) [C.], 276. 

School libraries, Grand Rapids arrangement, 292 ; 
(A. E. Bostwick) [C.1, 442. 

Schooling in the ‘Seventies, My, by An Old Bov 
fA.j, 507. 

Schoolmastcers as practitioners, 526. 

Schools, buildings, 28, $02, 578, embargo, 291 ; 
central, 649; co-ordination of secondary and 
technical, 89; decoration, 221; elementary, 
423: modern, 650; national primary, 378 ; 
personality in, 220; planning, 457; prepara- 
tory, 650: nursery, 27, 464, 646: public, 426, 
625, 649, 704; secondary, 649; “selective.” 640 ; 
selective central, 226; senior elementary, 644, 
T784: size, 766; tradition, 155 (see also 
secondary). 

Science and industry, 113; and literature, 223; 
and mathematics, 763. in education, 111, 223 ; 
in the public Press, 645: practice and theory, 
645; progress and rural life, 643. 

Science at the Universities, by H. T. Tizard /A.], 625. 

Science in Schools, General [A.], &7. 

Science Guild, British, 472. 

Scotland, boarding out children, 528; Burnham 
Committee, 579; Cambusharron school camp, 
528; Council for Research in Education, 642 - 
education, 27; educational endowments, 160 ; 
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educational history, 765; Educational Institute, 
92, teachers’ salaries, 222, policy of graduate 
teaching, 160, presidential address, 462, 488 ; 
Endowments Commission and rural education, 
382; Glasgow Carcers Council, 704; grants to 
students, 294; ‘lumber’ in arithmetic, 647 ; 
National Committee for commercial certificates, 
31: nursery schools, 464; Research Council's 
recommendations, 646: school developments, 
G51: school magazines, 580; Scottish Univer- 
sty M.Ps, 92; secondary education, 528; 
summer schools, 580; teachers’ salaries, 382: 
teachers’ training, 159. 

Secondary education, 111, 113, 524; The Problem 
of hw E. Cadogan [.4.', 468. 

Seoondary Schools, admission, religious education, 
468; entrance examinations, probation work, 
religious teaching, 89; teachers’ tenure, 90. 

Shaw, H. B., A Course on the Geography of the 
British Empire /A.;, 76. 

Siddons, Sarah, 489. 

Silken Stockings, by H. E. Armstrong |A., 386. 

Skill and happiness, Lord Macmillan on, 703. 

Social betterment, 32. 

Sovietics. Froebel, 115; Royal Drawing, l3; 
Society of Friends, memorandum, 457. 

South, Robert, In Memory of, by R. M. Marshall 
Pe ee) ES 

Sesth Africa, education conference, 40, 514. 

Srathampton University College, 496. 

Spain, 139 

Spanish America, 139. 

Spanish language, Institute. 763; summer school, 
225, 300, 632: Spanish week, 604. 

Speech days, Barrew-in-Furness Grammar School, 
462: Harrow, 525 > Manchester High School for 
Girls, 644; Queenswood School for Girls, Rydal 
School, Colwvu Bay, St. Lawrence College, 
Ramsgate, 450. 

Spelling, 646. 

State Scholars, 579. 

Statisticians, The, by Dan McCourt (A. >U. 

sussams, T. W., Choosing and Using a History 
Texthook FAL, TE. 

Superannuation and the Cut in Salaries [A.j, TOL 

switzerland, 747. 


T. R.. The Development of Post-Primary Education 
in Britain during the present century [A.j, 640. 

Teachers, courses, 524; inspectors, 761; inter- 
change, 40. 116: pensions, 761; and cuts, 
Bad, 425, 701; post-graduate training, 112; 
promotion, 761: residence regulations, 210; 
retirement age, 204; speeches at Geneva, TOUT ; 
tenure, 113. 

Teachers Registration Council, 24). 

Technical Education and Industrial Recruitment, 
Planning of a National Policy of [A.j, 688. 

Telephone, school demonstration sets, 58. 

Tenure in Secondary Schools. by A. G. Jones [A.], 
561, 654, 690. 

Tests, success at school, 221. 

The Nelsonian, 139. 

Tee Philosopher, 160. 

Thurston, C. B., Geography [examinations :[A.]. 623, 

Tizard, H. T., Science at the Universities [A.], 625, 
641. 

Topics and Events, 38, 116, 139, 226, 276, 472, 590, 
832. 794. 

Training Colleges, 6. 112: Church, 93, 220. 

Training School, Factory. 698. 

Training to Teach, by ‘* Quincunx ” [A.], 6. 

Troon, secondary school and Marr Trust, 160. 

Trust for Places of Historic Interest, 580. 


Undergraduate councils, 291. 

Unemployment and leisure, technological, 
graduates, 148: juvenile, 156, 290. 

United States, co-education, 272 ; Columbia Univer- 
sity, 80; drama in universities, 527 ; education, 
2486 > federal aid, 272: Sir John Adams lecture- 
ship, 356; salary arrears, 640; Science Service, 
646 > university training, 577. 

l niversities. and politics. 370; employment of ex- 
craduatcs, 91: freedom of, 28; students’ 
manners, 382. 

University. definition, 296. 

University and School Holidays and Functions, 117, 
302.710; Supplementary Lists. 150. 416. 794. 

University Appointments Boards, 291 ; jobs, 648. 

UVawersity Grants Committee, report, 206. 

University Settlements, Toynbee Hall, 296. 


458 ; 


Vacation Courses, Conferences, and Tours, 33, 187, 
228, 300, 394, 470. 

Varia, 33. 102, 234, 660, 716. 

verce Translation (C. D. Brennell) [C.], 442; (A. W. 
Bain) (C.), 516; (C. A. Whitton [C.), 360, 364. 

Violence in public life, 526. 

Vocational guidance, 40, 704; training, 632. 


Wales, Adult education and the unemployed, 460, 
327; archacologicul survey, 203; Church 
schools, 705; Coleg Harlech, 526; employment 
of Welsh graduates, 32; foreign musicians, 
$55: modern languages in secondary schools, 
43 - National Eisteddfod, 458; occupational 
centres, 705: orchestral school music, 94; 
posts for secondary scholars, 647; research in 
colleges, 223: secondary education, 647. 

Walmslev, A. M., English Literature (School Exami- 
nations, [A.', 427; Literature in Secondary 


Schools. III. Is the Teaching of Literature a 
Failure ? 559: IIL. Points at Issue [A.], 746, 
New English Syllabus [A.], 348; The English 
Essay fA.) 71. 

Walton, W., The Junior School [A.1, 266. 

War Relief Fund, Secondary Teachers’, 472. 

Welch, K. L. M., Art [examinations [A.], 503. 

Welsh language in Civil Service examinations, and 
nationalism, 31; propaganda, 647, 762. 

WELSH UNIVERSITY, criticized, 378 ; proposed, 456 ; 
reform, 460. 

Women, Employment Federation, 743; 
education, 765, 

Wolseley, R. E.. Co-operation of School and Public 
Library [A.], 14. 


merical 


Young Opinion, 249. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES 
AND BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


ART 


Art and Craft of Lino Cutting and Printing, The 
(C. Flight), 534. 

Arts and Crafts, Training of Tastes in the (J. Little- 
john), 53. 

Block Printing for Schools on Paper and Fabrics 
(A. F. Collins.), 724. 

Bookcraft, Progressive (B. Boyce). 53. 

Book Crafts for Schools (A. F. Collins), 724. 

British Masters. The (H. Shipp), 434. 

Building, AU the Ways of (L. Lamprey). 785. 

Colour Practice in Schools (O. J. Tonks), 784. 

Design in Modern Life (ed. J. Gloag), 66%. 

motional Responses of Children to the Motion 
Picture Situation, The (W. S. Dysinger, C. A. 
Ruckmick), 408. 

Hand Block Printing on Fabrics (T. J. Corbin), 724. 

Leathercraft, Do's and Don'ts in (S. J. Cock), 724. 

Metal Work for Senior Schools (H. T. Jones, W. T. 
Barber), 5:34. 

Motion Pictures, How to Appreciate (IE. Dale), 408. 

Motion Pictures and Youth (W. W. Charters), 408, 

Naturecraft Creatures (J. W. Lippincott, G. J. 
Roberts), 244. 

Painting in England, A Short History of (M. F. de 
Montmorency}, 408. 

Pen Lettering for Beginners (M. G. Down), 724. 

Poet and Artist in Grecce (E. A. Gardner), 244. 

Raphael (C. Holmes), 53. 

Sketching and Painting (D. D. Sawer), 724. 

Stage Properties, Small (Mrs. N. Cookson), 785. 

Water-Colours, English (L. Binvon), 408. 

Woodwork Bench Notebook, A (F. S. Haywood), 244. 

Woodworker, The, 1933 Volume, 244. 


ATLASES AND MAPS 


Atlas for China (G. S. F. Kemp), 536. 

Atlas for Schools, Philip's Primary Historical, 327. 

Atlas of the World, Philips’ Pictorial, 788. 

Map Books, Practical (S. J. B. Whybrow), Books 1, 
II, 536. Book III, 727. 

Map of the World, Air Route, 166. 

Mapwork (T. Bygott). 788. 

Maps, Exercises on Ordnance Survey (E. J. Orford), 
57. 

Maps. Ordnance Survey Physical, 166. 

Maps of Australia and New Zealand, W. & A. K. 


OS te 


Johnston's “ Effective,” 727. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Anne of England (M. R. Hopkinson), 400, 

Ben Jonson (J. Palmer), 485. 

Buckingham, James Silk, 1786-1855 (R. E. Turner), 
409. 

Cervantes, The Life and Misadventures of Miguel de 
(M. Tomas), 485. 

Cromwell, The Unknown (F. H. Hayward), 244. 

Dickinson, Goldsworthy Lowes (E. M. Forster). 400. 

Garnett, William, a Memoir (B. M. Allen), 244. 

Good-bye, Mr. Chips! (J. Hilton), 784. 

Great Lives—Jance Austen (G. Rawlence), 
Bach (E. Meynell), 51; Byron (P. Quennell), 
244; Carlyle (P. Tammond), 485; Darwin 
(R. W. G. Hingston), 323: Dumas Père (G. R. 
Pearce), 485: Faraday (T. Martin), 668; Haig 
(J. Charteris), 51; Huxley (E. W. MacBride), 
409; Keats (B. I. Evans), 244 ; Charles Lamb 
(O. Williams), 409 : Milton (R. Macaulay), 323 ; 
W. Morris (M. Wecklev), 244: Mozart (J. E. 
Talbot), 668: Newman (S. Dark), Shelley 
(R. Bailey), 334: Nietzsche (G. Abraham), 51; 
Van Gogh (P. Burra), 409. 

Grahame, Kenneth (P. R. Chalmers), 53. 

Hitler's First Year (H. P. Greenwood), 484. 

Inventors, Some Famous (F. W. Tickner), 485. 

Kodansha, The Nine Magazines of (Seiji Noma), 485. 

Landor, Walter Savage (ed. H. C. Minchin), 485. 

Lawrence of Lucknow, 1806-1857 (J. L. Morison), 
485. 

Mansfield, Life of Katherine (R. E. Mantz, J. M. 
Murry), 53. 

Masaryk tclls his Story, President (K. Capek), 409. 

Nansen of Norway (C. Turley), 536. 

Reddie of Abbotsholme (B. M. Ward), 4&4. 

Scott, C. P. (J. L. Hammond), 667. 

Shakespeare, A Printer of (E. E. Willoughby), 724. 

Socialism, A History of National (K. Heiden), 484. 

Three Lives: an Autobiography (S. Foot), 485. 


409 ;. 


Wells, H. G.. Autobiography of, 783. 
What Me Befell (J. J. Jusscrand), 244. 
Women Novelists (M. Masefield), 724. 
Young, Thomas, F.R.S. (F. Oldham), 124. 


CLASSICS 


Balbus (G. M. Lyne), 323. 

Caesuriana (E. H. Goddard, J. Cook), 724. 

Copa and Moretum (attributed to Virgil), 53. 

Dvodecim Fabvlae (T. K. Batterburv), 668. 

Greece, The Glory that was (J. C. Stobart), 53. 

Greck and Latin Syntax, Comparative (R. W. Moore), 
534. 

Greek Literature, Ancient (C. M. Bowra), 52. 

Homer and Mycenae (M. P. Nilsson), 51. 

Latin for To-day, Books I-III (M. D. Gray, T. 
Jenkins), 7&5. 

Latin Struwwelpcter, The (W. H. D. Rouse), 409. 

Latin with Laughter (C. U. Barnett), 739. 

The Living Language, a Latin Book for Beginners 
(W. L. Carr, G. D. Hadzsits), 323. 


ECONOMICS 


A.B.C. of Social Credit (E. S. Holter), 786. 

American Experiment, The (M. J. Bonn), 234. 

Anti-Slum Campaign, The (E. D. Simon), 54. 

British Public Utilitics (M. E. Dimock), 54. 

Commerce, A Course in. Part II (D. Macara), 54. 

Douglas Manual (C. H. Douglas), 786. 

Economic Essays in Honour of Gustav Cassel, 254. 

Economics, Essential (D. Jordan), 669. 

Economics, Simple (F. H. Spencer), TRÀ. 

Economics of Business Life (H. Penson), 254. 

Fngineering, Bacon's Commercial (J. Bacon), 669. 

From Wants to Satisfaction (H. A. Jones), 418. 

Halley Stewart Lecture, 1933 (H. W. Steed), 531. 

Baw, Principles of Company (A. F. and A. M. R. 
Tophanı), 669. 

Machine and the Worker, The (A. B. Brown), 786. 

Man and His Wants (G. W. Irving). 786. 

Mercantile Law, Stevens’ Elements of (H. Jacobs), 
869. 

Nation at Work from Earliest Times to 1603, The 
(J. D. G. Davies), 254. 

Pamphlets on the New Economics (various), 786. 

Product Money (L. C. Money), 54. 

Social Survey of Merseyside, The, Vols. I-II (ed. 
D. C. Jones), 533. 

Wealth and Work (G. W. Gough), 418. 

Work, Wealth, and Wages (E. F. Row), 418. 

Work and Wealth in a Modern Port (P. Ford), 418. 

Unemployment Relief (E. F. Stevenson), 418. 


EDUCATION 


Adult Education and the Social Scene (R. Kotinsky), 
245. 

Adult Education in Practice (ed. R. Peers), 532. 

Children of the New Day (K. Glover, E. Dewey), 669. 

Die Praxis der Schulen nach dem Jena-Plan (P. 
Petersen), 725. 

Dunn, Thomas Wiliam. 725. 

Economies dans le Domaine de lInstruction Pub- 
lique, Les, 486. 

Education, A History of Infant (R. R. Rusk), 54. 

Education, Comparative (I. L. Kandel), 52. 

E lucation, The Theory and Practice of (N. Catty), 
736. 

Education and Emergent Man (W. C. Bagley), 786. 

Education in Germany (A. W. Fletcher), 486. _ 

Educational Research Series. No. 24 (K. S. Cunning- 
ham), 669. 

Elementary School Organization and Administration 
(H. J. Otto), 324. 

Essay on National Education (L. R. de la Chalotais), 
486. 

Eton, College at (E. Parker), 245. a 

Examens et Concours en France, Commission 
Francaise pour l'Enquête Carnegie sur les, 531. 

Examinations Enquiry, International Institute 
(M. C. Champneys), 534. 

Financing Public Educational Institutions, Furopean 
Policies of (F. H. Swift), 245. 

Harrow School Register, The, 1571-1800 (ed. W.T. J. 
Gun), 324. 

Haverford College (R. M. Jones), 54. 

Home-making Education in the High School (M. 
Williamson, M. S. Lyle), 725. 

Inglis Lecture, The, 1934 (I. L. Kandel), 245. 

La Scolarité Obligatiore et sa Prolongation, 534. 

L Angleterre, Nation Continentale (P. Dottin), 162. 

Lectures, Reading, and Examinations (T. R. Parsons), 
TRE. 

Maintenon and Saint Cyr, Madame de (H.C. Barnard), 
486. 

Nursery Schools in Italy (G. Lombado-Radice), 725. 

Public High Schools, The Administration of (G. A. 
Rice, &c.), 486. 

Public School, The Transitional (C. D. Mead, F. W. 
Orth), 725. 

School, The Nation at (F. S. Marvin), 54. 

School, The Old (ed. G. Greene), 584. 

School and the Age, The (G. R. Swaine), 669. 

Schooldays, Elizabethan (J. H. Brown), 54. 

Schools, Progressive (L. B. Pekin), 245. 

Secondary Education (T. H. Briggs), 245. 

Secondary School Entrance Test, A (W. A. 
Brockington), 534. 

Social Studics in Junior High Schools, The Fusion of 
(H. E. Wilson), 245. 

Teaching, The Matter 
(V. Davis), 324. 
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Teaching and Learning. An Introduction to (G. A. 
Yoakam, R. G. Simpson), 660. 

Teaching in Practice for Infant Schools, Macmillan's 
(ed. E. J. S. Lav), 723. 

Teaching in Scheols of Nursing (A. M. Jackson, K. F. 
Armstrong), 72°, 

University, The State (L. D. Coffman), 725. 

University Studies, Scottish (A. Morgan), 54. 

Year Book of Education, The, 1034 (ed. E. Percy), 
245. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


About Peter, Jane, and Toby (R. Wilson), 535. 

Adventure, Real (E. W. Parker. W. T. Hutchins), 726, 

Adventures of a Lion Family, The, Ne. (A. A. 
Pienaar), 67(). 

Adventures of Anai and Job, The (H. Spaull), 246. 

Adventures of Dan, the Dog-Detective, The (G. 
Wright), 410. 

Ara ES of Hoppity Bobtail, The (R. Bennett), 
415. 

American Literature (S. T. Williams), 246. 

Annabel and the Catkin (V. M. Macdonald), 415. 

Anthology, A Comparative (ed. R. G. Henderson), 
=.) 

Anthology. An Upton Sinclair (I. 0. Evans), 410. 

Anthology of Gardens and Flowers (G. O. E. Lydall), 
726. 

Austin, Complete Novels of Jane, 787. 

Bee, The Children's Life of the (M. Maeterlinck), $10. 

Boys’ Torch Adventure Library, Nos. 61-64, 246. 

Carlyle, Abbot Samson and Other Selections from 
(ed. D. M. Walmsley), 410. 

Character, The National (A. Bryant), 410. 

Charactery, A Mirror of (ed. H. Osborne), 55. 

Classics, Collins’ Illustrated School (various), 324. 

Correspondence for Bankers and Other Business Men, 
A uiy to (B. L. K. Henderson, R. W. Jones), 
410. 

Creatures of the Wilds (E. W. Parker), 670. 

Critiques, Later (A. Ralli), 55. 

Dick Willoughby (C. D. Lewis), 410. 

Educational Research Series, No. 10 (E. G. Biaggini), 
325. 

England Out of Doors (ed. A. R. Moon), 728. 

English, Essentials of Modern (F. H. Pritchard), 726. 

English, Exercises in Comprehension for School 
Certificate (W. A. Claydon), 535. 

English, Exercises in the Use and Understanding of 
(R. Windross), 670. 

English, Fundamental. 
324. 

English, Graduated Exercises in (L. Oliphant), 324. 

English, Hints on Learning (H. M. Davies), 787, 

English, School Certiticate (A. E. M. Bayliss), 726. 

English, Standard (E. H. Grout), 246. 

English Composition, Junior Course of (E. W. 
Edmunds), 164. 

English Composition, The Fssentials of (A. H. 
Espenshade, T. J. Gates), 55. 

Euglish Class-Book, A Junior (T. V. Davies), 535. 

S Course, A New (A. R. Moon, G. H. McKay), 

English Course for Foreign Children, An. Books I, 
II (I. Morris), 487. 

English Exercises (N. L. Clay), 121. 

English Exercises, More (G. N. Pocock), 410. 

English for Interpretation, Passages in (Sel. H. J. 
Findlay, H. J. I. Robbie), 1214. 

English for Present-Day Examinations (P. Teach, 
J. B. C. Barnard). 410. 

English Grammar, A Modern (G. C. Lightfoot), 726. 

English Grammar and Noun Idioms for Foreigners 
(E. Schaap), 121. 

POR Highway, An (A. R. Moon, G. H. McKay), 


Book IV (P. B. Ballard), 


Peer Literature, A Short History of (É. Legouis), 

(26. 

English Lyrical Types (ed. P. J. Pendlebury), 416. 

English on the Anvil (J. N. Britton), 726.7 

English Prose, Modern (ed. G. Boas), 121. 

English Prose for Schools, A Treasury of (ed. H. 
Strang), 246. 

English Readers for Junior Schools, Harrap's New, 
Book II-IV (ed. F. H. Pritchard), 487. 

English Words, A Short History of (B. Groom), 728. 

Essays, English Critical (sel. P. M. Jones), 246. 

Essays and Characters (R. Withington), 55. 

Essays by Modern Masters, More (H. Belloc, &c.), 535. 

Essays in the Use of English (G. Cowling), 535. 

are Novelle, A History of the (E. K. Bennett), 

Golden Weathercock, The (J. Goddard), 415. 

Great Writers for Young Readers, 410. 

aa a New English Readers for Junior Schools, 

5. 

Household Tales (Brothers Grimm), 410. 

Journeyings Often (ed. T. G. Bowman), 726. 

Knights at Bay (P. Lindsay), 410. 

Laikan (J. Wenter), 726. 

Lamb, Centenary Study of Charles : The Frolic and 
the Gentle (A. C. Ward), 532. 

Lamb, Evervbody’s (ed. A. C. Ward), 121. 

Laurel and Gold Series, The (various), 415. 

Letters of Lewis Carroll, A Selection from (ed. E. M. 
Hatch), 164. 

Life and Death of the Mayor of Casterbridge, The 
(T. Hardy), 410. 

Literature, A History of European (L. Magnus), 324. 

Literature, Studies in (A. Quiller-Couch), 121. 

Literature in My Time (C. Mackenzie), 121. 


Love's Pilgrimage (U. Sinclair), 410. 

Mary Poppins (P. L. Travers), 670. 

Melka (J. Penney), 670. 

Methuen’'s Library of Humour (ed. E. V. Knox). 
Leacock., Pain, 535. 

Nelson Classics, The (varicus), 415. 

Nelson's Famous Books, Balzac, Kingslev, 487. 

Nelson's Famous Books for Boys and Girls. Steven- 
son, Stowe, 487. 

Owd Bob (A. Ollivant), 410. 

Papa and Mama (M. Brearley), 324. 

Post-Bag Diversions (EK. V. Lucas). 246. 

Précis, School Certificate (G. N. Pocock), 535. 

Prefaces and Essays (G. Saintsbury), 55. 

Punctuation, Modern English (R. Skelton), 164. 

Read and Enjoy. Books I-V (D. Enright), 415. 

Readers, The Westminster, 55. 

Readers in Literature and Science, The Clarendon. 
Book I (ed. J. C. Smith), 487. 

Reading, A BC of (E. Pound), 535. 

Reading Books, The “ Slow and Sure” IP (C. N. 
Pocock), 164. 

Readings, Lector (ed. E. L. Turnbull), 787. 

Rose and the Ring, The (W. M. Thackeray), 416. 

Scott, Three Stories from (ed. J. G. Fyfe). 410. 

Sense and Structure (fT. A. Crossley), 535. 

Shag (T. C€. Hinkle), 410. 

Shakespeare at Work, 1592-1608 (G. B. Harrison), 
120. 

Short Stories, Scraps and Shavings (B. Shaw), 487. 

Shrine of St. Charles, At the [Lambi (E. V. Lucas), 
532. 

Standard-Bearers (E. Clark), 670. 

Stories, Some Strange (scl. J. G. Fyfe), 410. 

Storm Tossed (M. Young), 535. 

Story Pageant Series, The (various), 415. 

Story-Telling Hour, The (ed. C. S. Bailey), 787. 

Storv-Time Books, Grades I-I1]¥ (various), 487. 

Storytime Readers, The (M. J. Willcock, R. W. 
Burley), 415. 

Tales, Five-Minute (E. Blvton), 246. 

Tales, Four (J. Conrad), 324. 

The Forest (S. E. White), 410. 

“ The Fountain Library,” 4 vols.. 726. 

The Golden Road. First Series. Books I-IV (W. B. 
White), 670. 

The Joyful Pilgrimage (J. H. Rutherford), 487. 

The King’s Highway (W. J. Glover), 487. 
“ The Scholar's Library ©“ (ed. G. Boas). 
Austen, Disraeli, Shakespeare, 535. 

“ The Times“: An Anthology (ed. M. A. Pink), 55. 

Theatre in My Time, The (St. John Ervine), 121. 

Westminster Readers, The (J. H. Jagger), 415. 

Widow Hedgehog and her Neighbours (P. Kelway), 
410. 

Wild Horse Silver (T. C. Hinkle), 7&7. 

Winged Words (ed. G. N. Pocock), 410. 

Woman's Magazine Annual (ed. A. Hepple), 787. 

Wonder Tales of Other Lands (B. Henderson), 787. 

Words, Words, Words ! (E. Partridge), 55. 

Writing Way, The (J. Steeksma), 55. 

Young George (F. O. Mann), 586. 


Hardy, 


GEOGRAPHY 


Africa (L. S. Suggate), 166. 

Africa (W. Fitzgerald), 671. 

Asia, The Continent of (L. W. Lyde), 24%. 

Austraha (G. V. Portus), 326. 

Australia, The Economic Resources of (H. IL. Harris), 
326. 

British Empire, A Political Geography of the (C. B. 
Fawcett), 41. 

British Isles, The (E. G. Hodgkison), 326. 

British Isles, The (F. M. Miller), 536. 

Chateaux Country, Things seen in the (L. Richard- 
son), 536. 

Columbus, A Modern (S. P. B. Mais), 671. 

Commercial Geography, Rudiments of (M. G. Ghare), 
ORB, 

Devon Landscape, The (W. H. Thompson, G. Clark), 
a3é. 

Economic Geography (J. McFarlane), 248. 

Economic Geography, The Principles of (R. N. R. 
Brown), 536. 

England, Here’s (D. Hartley), 328. 

England, The Children’s (F. H. Lee), 166. 

Europe: A Regional Geography (M. R. Shackleton), 
671. 

Everest, The Challenge of (G. J. Cons), 78%. 

Exploration and Adventure (C. Collinson), 5386. 

From Track to By-Pass (T. W. Wilkinson), 326. 

From Tweed to Tees (E. M. Coulthard), 727. 

ee als Pictures, Set I (W. & A. K. Johnston's), 
536. 

Geographies, Chambers’s “No Lumber” (J. H. 
Birrell), 57, 326, 727. 

Geographies, Philips’ Informative (ed. E. G. R. 
Taylor), 536. 

Geographies, The Empire, Book III (E. J. S. Lay), 
Book IV (E. J. S. Lay), 47. 

Geographies, The World-Wide. Book VII. (J.H. 
Stembridge), 166. 

Geography, A Demonstration in the Teaching of 
(ed. J. H. Stembridge), 248. 

Geography, A First Course in Modern (E. G. 
Hodskison, D. M. Preece), 57. 

Geography, A Study of Local (C. A. Simpson), 326. 

Geography, Foundations of (B. G. Hurdingham), 
1,536; II, 727. 

Geography, Fundamentals in School (O. Garnett), 
67). 


Geography, Principles of Human (E. Huntington, 
S. W. Cushing), 486. 

Geography, Progressive Exercises in Practical. 
Book HI. (C. B. Thurston), 588. 

Geography, School Certificate Revision (C. E. 
Clowser), 536, 

Geography of Commodities, A (H. Alnwick), 486. 

Geography of Lincolnshire, A Short (S. B. Vickers), 
9i. 

Geography of North America (G. J. Miller, A. E. 
Parkins), 671. 

Geography of the British Isles (H. Hatch, C. R. P. 
Duckcrinyg), 7RS. 

Geography Pictures, Black's Sets 6, 7 (ed. J. 
J. Fairgricve), 526. 

Great Britain and Ireland (T. Pickles), 326. 

Handicraft and Physical Geography (W. A. Lismer, 
M. H. Plavle), 536. 

In the Steps of the Master (H. V. Morton), TRR. 

Journevs Round the World (V. C. Spary), 536. 

La Grande Bretagne (L. Cazaniuan), $26. 

Life in Many Lands. T. (L. E. Walter), 486, 

Life Overseas (E. Young, S. C. Gilmour). 57, 788. 

Log Books, The Young Explorer's, Books I-IV. 
(J. H. Stembridge, S. E. Williams), 536. 

Nansen of Norwav (C. Turley), 57. 

Note and Map Book of Matriculation Geography, A 
(G. H. Fairs), 326. 

Our Homelands and Our Neighbcurs (V. C. Spary). 
671. 

Our Island Home (1. W. Page), 556. 

Peoples of the World, The. Vol VI. (FKF. J.G. 
Bradford, Ff. G. Moss), a86. 

Portugal, To (D. Goldring), 871. 

Prince George, Through South Africa with (F. L. 
Bureh), 671. 

School and the World Community Series, The. 
No. 1, 57. 

Southern Continents, The. Books I-III. (T. Pickles), 
ASG, 

Survevs, Traverse (J. A. Story). 586. 

The Road to Wildeat (E. Riseley), 326. 

Time and Place (L. W. Lyde, A. Garnett), 47. 

Travels, Uncle Peter's (W. J. and A. H. Rood), 166. 

Trips Around the World. Book 11 (L. Jesse), 248. 

Woodlands and Marshlands of England, The (H. A. 
Wilton), 57. 

World, The (E. D. Hodgkison, D. M. Preece), 788. 

World and the British I:mpire, The (E. M. Sanders), 
de. 

World Around Us, The (M. Bayne). Book I, 326 ; 
Book II, 727. 


HISTORY 


Age of Reason, The (R. B. Mowat), 672. 
Agricultural and Commercial History, A Brief Sketch 
of (W. J. Claxton), 672. 
Australia, The Constitutional 
(FL L. W. Wood), 417. 
Britain, A Concise History of (R. M. Rayner). To 
1603, DSR; 1485-1714, 6872; Complete, TRO. 
Britain, The Making of Modern. 1763-1022. (R. B. 
Mowat), o&&. 

Britain, The Story of (T. Young), 789. 

Britain Holds On, 1917, 1918. Vol. IV. 
Playne), 56. 

British Foreign Policy from I815 to 1933 (W. 
Edwards), 537. 

British History (S. R. Brett). 
Vols. BI, B2, 417. 

British History, A Suggestive Outline of (W. Dewar), 
327. 

British History from 1782 to 1933 (K. Derry), 672. 

Cambridge Modern Iistory, Vols. 1- XIII (ed. A. W. 
Ward. Ne.), T83. 

Chinese History, The Pageant of (E. Seeger), 728. 

Chinese People, The (A. S. llwell Sutton), 728. 

Davis, Henry William Carless (J. R. H. Weaver), 56. 

Dundas, The Life of Henry (C. Matheson), 56. 

Educational Research Series, No. 23 (ed. A. Hoy), 
DBT. 

Eevpt, A Short History of Ancient (A. Weigall), 417. 

England, A History of. Parts II, IV. (C. E. 
Robinson), 247. 

England, A Middle School History of (R. M. Rayner). 
Vol. IT, 247; Vol HI, 532. 

England, A School History of (ed. E. W. Green), 588. 

England, A Shorter History of (H. Belloc), 728. 

England, Economic History of (M. Briggs, P. Jordan), 
327. 

England, Life and Work in (H. A L. Fisher), 538. 

England, Medieval (M. R. Holmes), 417. 

England and Europe (H. Russell-Cruise), 672. 

England at Work, A History of. Books I-II 
(ed. J. D. G. Davies, F. R. Worts), 672. 

England in the Righteenth Century (W. T. Selley), 
537. 

England of Charles If (A. Bryant), TRO. 

England of Queen Anne, The (G. M. Trevelyan), 588. 

England Under Queen Anne (G. M. Trevelyan), 327, 

English Economic History (G. W. Southgate), 327. 

English History, A Modern Class-Book of (E. J. S. 
Lay), 327. 

English History, Matriculation (I. M. B. Stuart), 789. 

Europe, A Short History of Modern: from 1789 to 
the Present Day (D. M. Ketelbey), 537. 

Europe, Builders of (B. Priestley), 417. 

Europe, Life and Adventures in Medieval, Parts I, II. 
(R. J. Mitchell), 417. 

Europe Since Napoleon (F. C. Palm), 417. 

France, The National History of (L. Madelin), 247. 
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French History, Stories from (M. W. Murray, 
E. Casati), 56. 

Garibaldi (G. M. Trevelyan), 166. 

Germany’s Third Empire (M. van den Bruck), 417. 

Governed, How we are (J. A. R. Marriott), 247. 

Government, Crisis (IL. Rogers), 739. 

Government in Transition (E. Percy), 247. 

Greece, Everyday Life in Ancient (C. E. Robinson), 
56. 

Greece, Trade and Politics in Ancient (J. Hasebrock), 
243. 

Greek People, A Biography of the (C. I*. Lavell), 728. 

Hitler's Official Programme and its Fundamental 
Ideas (G. Feder), 672. 

Historical Association Leaflets, Nos. 93, 94 (F. M. 
Stenton), 247; No. 95 (G. G. Coulton), 327. 
History Backwards, Tracing (S. King-Hall, K. C. 

Boswell), 537. 

History of our own Times, A Brief (R. Muir), 7 

lodia, The Cambridge Shorter History of (J. Allan, 
&c.), 728. 

India, The Land and Life of (M. Read), 327. 

Irish Free State, The (N. Mansergh), 728. 

League in our Time, The (K. Gibberd), 56. 

League of Nations School Book, The (R. Jones, 
S. S5. Sherman), 383. 

Life and Progress Histories. Book IIIa. (M. W. 
Keatinge, D. G. Perry), 672. 

Manchu Monarch, A (A. E. Grantham), 672. 

Mingling of the Races, The (G. M. Trevelyan), 417. 

Modem States Series. No. 1. Japan (F. C. Jones). 
No. 2. Russia (P. H. Box), 56. 

Napoleon, The Return of (H. Houssaye), 537, 

Normaus, These (L. G. Brandon), 247. 

Nation at Work, The: from 1603 to the Present 
Dav (F. R. Worts), 538. 

Owen Glyn Dwr (J. D. G. Davies), 537. 

Papacy, The History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Medieval (L. E. Binns), 537. 

Parliament or Dictatorship ? (various), 247. 

Peace, In Pursuit of (ed. G. P. Gooch), 247. 

Peace, Problems of, eighth series, 247. 

Philippine Head-hunters, Taming (F. M. and M. 
Kessing), 327. 

Plaœ-Namces of Scotland (J. B. Johnston), 72 

Public Atfairs (A. F. Chappell), 789. 

Renaissance to the League of Nations, From the 
(E. Underwood), 728. 

Revolution and Recovery (R. B. Mowat), 537 

Romance of the White Rcse (G. R. Francis), 166. 

Rome, Twelve Centuries of (G. P. Baker), 327. 

Ruusseau and the Modern State (A. Cobban), 588. 

Russia To-day (S. Fddy), 537. 

St. Andrew of Scotland (R. K. Hannay), 537. 

Samoa, Modern (F. M. Keesing), 327. 

Scouand, The Feonomic History of (I. F. Grant), 537. 

South Africa, The 1820 Settlers in (I. E. Edwards), 
327. 

Spun (W. 

Spain, The History of. 
C. Petric), 667. 

Spain, The Origins of Modern (J. B. Trend), 537. 

Snanish History, Stories from (E. A. Woolf), 667. 

State, The Ship of (E. F. Row), 417. 

States Series, Modern. No. 3. South Africa (J. A.I. 
Avar-Hamilton) ; No. 4. Canada (A. S. Walker), 
417; No. 5. Spain (C. Petrie); No. 6. Poland 
(E. J. Patterson), 789. 
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Mears), 938. 
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C. T. Daltry), 329; Part III, 789. 
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Norman), 489. 

Algebra, School Certificate (D. Larrett), 489. 

Aritametic, A Concise School (A. Walker, G. P, 
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Arithmetic, A New (F. A. J. Rivett), 418. 
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Rotson), 418. 

Calculus of Finite Differences, The (1. 
Thomson), 59. 

Goometry, A Scottish School (W. G. Thomson), 789. 

Geometry, Elements of Analytical (G. A. Gibson, 
P. Pinkerton), 59. 

Geomctry, Principles of (H. F. Baker. 
Vol VI, 2483. 
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Russell), 60. 
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Logic, kKlements of Modern (S. H. Mellone), 730. 

Logic in Practice (L. S. Stebbing), 250. 

Mental Hygiene of the School Child (P. M. Symonds), 
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Mind, the Organism of the (C. R. Heyer), 60, 

Mind Works, How the (C. Burt and others), 60. 

Morality, Public and Private (R. B. Mowat), 250. 

Morality and Reality (E. G. Howe), 490 

Natural Law and the Theory of Society, 1500-1800 
(E. Troeltsch), 407. 

Philosophy, The Essence of Plato's (C. Ritter), 60. 

Philosophy of John Dewey, The (W. T. Feldman), 
674. 

Psychology and the Home, Commonsense (F. H. 
Dodd), 250. 

Psychology and the New Education (S. IL. Pressey), 
60 


Parts I-III. 


Psychology and Psychotherapy (W. Brown), 490. 

Psychology of Power (J. A. Hadfield), 60. 

Psychopathology (J. E. Nicole), 490. 

Questions of Childhood, Awkward (T. F. Tucker, 
M. Pout), 420. 

Reality, The Romance of (J. Chance), 730. 

Religion and the Sciences of Life (W. McDougall), 
490. 

Science, Religion, and Man (W. J. J. Cornelius), 250. 

Science und Monism (W. P. D. Wightman), 730. 

Signposts and Other Addresses (G. Crump), 60. 

Speech Disorders (S. M. Stinchifield), 60. 

The Book of Life. Parts 1, II. (U. Sinclair), 490. 

The Next Ten Years (various), 250. 

The Outstretched Finger (W. Rushforth), 60. 

Think for Yourself (T. S. Knowlson), 730. 

University of Toronto Studies. Child Development 
Series. No. 1. (H. McM. Bott), 420. 

Will to Fuller Life, The (J. H. Badley), 60. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


Acting Material for Dramatic Classes (Com. A. 
Wilson), 7883. 

Avont the Hill (C. Simpson), 727. 

Byron, The Best of (ed. R. A. Rice), 55. 

Chaucer (ed. G. H. Cowling), 325. 

Christian Garland, A (M. Yonge), 325. 

Drama Society Plays, Village (7), 727. 

Dryden, The Best of (ed. L. I. Bredvold), 55. 

Edward II (C. Marlowe), 56. 

Era of Marvels and other Rhymes, The (J. Nibb), 
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Fairings in Plenty: A Book of Songs for Children, 
246. 

Handbook, The Amateur Producer's (F. Sladen- 
Smith), 58. 

Keats, Selections from (ed. J. Earnshaw), 535. 


King Richard the Third, The Tragedy of (ed. H. 
Spencer), 56. 

King’s Son, Churl's Son (J. Cran), 164. 

Laurel Bough, The (sel. K. B. Powley), 788. 

Merchant of Venice, The (Wm. Shakespeare), 670. 
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Physician, The Great (M. C. Henry), TSR. 
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Plays, The Fourth Book of School (ed. C. Sturmey), 
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Poems Old and New (ed. A. S. Cairncross), 121, 

Poesy, A Progress in (sel. R. Macintyre), 121. 

Poetry, On (M. Gilkes), 164. 

Poctry, The Medium of (J. Sutherland), 3235. 

Poetry, The Pleasures of (E. Sitwell), 727. 
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Shelley, The Best of (ed. N. I. White), 55. 
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Unheard Melodies (Lord Gorell), 416. 
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Voice of One, The (H. H. Johnson), 56. 
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Bible Treasury, A. Vol. I (ed. A. Mayhew), 62. 

Christianity and Conduct (F. R. Barry, &e.), 674. 

God-Man, The: a Phrenological Study of Jesus 
Christ (A. B. Barnard), 251. 

Groups, The Meaning of the (various; ed. F. A. M. 
Spencer), 251. 

Indian Church, Builders of the (S. Neill), 674. 

Israel, The Church of (late R. H. Kennett), 251. 

Jesus, A Little Life of (B. Mathews), 251. 

Old Testament and the Apocrypha, The (A C. 
Tovne), 62. 

Prayers and Hymns for Junior Schools, 251, 

Religion, Elemental (L. P. Jacks), 241. 

The Four Witnesses (R. B. Henderson), 251. 

World Tides in the Far Bast (B. Mathews), 491. 
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Adam's Ancestors (L, S$. B. Leakey), 492, 

Alternating Currents (L. T. Agger), 791, 

Animal World, Exploring the (C. Elton), 168. 

Animals, The Ecology of (C. Elton), 168. 

Atlantean Continent, The (H. E. Forrest), 242. 

Bees, The Tule of Bridget and the (D. Wall), 492. 

Biological Drawings (C. von Wyss), 491. 

Biology (E. R. and A. V. Spratt), 676. 

Biology, An Introduction to (I. M. Parsons), 421. 

Biology, New Introduction to (A. C. Kinsey), 243. 

Biology, The A.B.C. of (C. M. Yonge), 492. 

Biology for Schools (E. R. and A. V. S. Spratt), 791, 

Biology in Education (ed. J. G. Crowther), 120. 

Bird, Name this (1. F. Daglish), 492. 

Board of Education. Science Museum. 
(M. J. B. Davy), 330. 

Botany, School (M. Skene), 330. 

Botany fur Matriculation (F. Cavers), 491. 

Botany for Schools (F. R. and A. V. Spratt), 492. 

Britain, In and Under (M. H. Haddock), 252. 
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Cellular Respiration (N. V. Meldrum), 676. 

Chemical Calculations (A. King, J. S. Anderson), 252. 

Chemical Exercise Book (R. H. Gibbs), 252. 

Chemical Thermo-dynamics, The Fundamentals of. 
Part IT. (J. A. V. Butler), 676. 

Chemistry, A Higher School (J. C. Smith), 442. 

Chemistry, A Practical (G. P. McHugh), 342. 

Chemistry, A Progressive School (J. M. Harrison), 
342, 

Chemistry, A Text- Book of Inorganic (J. R. Parting- 
ton), 421. 

Chemistry, An Elementary (B. J. Holmvard), 794. 

Chemistry, Klementary Textbook of (J. J. Guenther), 
330. 

Chemistry, Practical Organic (W. A. Waters). 791. 

Chemistry for Schools, A Course of (W. Taylor), 163. 

Combustion from Herucleitus to Lavoisier (J. C. 
Gregory), 342. 

Commodities of Commerce (J. H. Vanstone), 791. 

Dinosaurs, The (W. E. Swinton), 542. 

Dispensing for Pharmaceutical Students (J. W. 
Cooper, F. J. Dyer), BI. 

Dynamics, Elementary (R C. Gray), 791. 

Ecology, Field Studies in (R. Bracher), 676. 

Electrical Conceptions of To-day (C. R. Gibson), 61. 
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492, 

Electricity (J. Pilley), 124. 

Electromagnetic Field, The (H. F. Biggs), 330. 

Electromagnetic Waves (F. W. G. White), 330. 

Endless Quest, The (F. W. Westaway), 584. 

Evolution, A Modern Outline of (G. Whitehead), 124. 

Flowers, British Wild (L. Johnstone). 170. 

Gases, The Kinetic Theory of (M. Knudsen), 676. 

Gases by Solids, The Absorption of (5. J. Gregg), 
n42. 

General Knowledge, Test Papers in (P. J. and C. A. 
Rust), 232. 

Ions, Electrons (J. A. Crowther), 791. 

Laboratory, The (D. S. Murray), 421. 

Laboratory Workshop, The (E. H. Duckworth, 
R. Harries), 124. 

Law and Order in Poly nesia (H. J. Hogbin), 676. 

Living Things for Lively Youngsters (T. J. S. Row- 
land), 168. 

Man, The Coming of (R. Broom), 61. 

Man's Family Tree, The Construction of (A. Keith), 
330. 

Mass Spectra and Isotopes (F. W. Aston), 162. 

Matter, Properties of (C. J. L. Wagstatt), 124. 

Matter, The Electronic Structure and Properties of 
(€. H. D. Clark), 542. 

Mechanical Technology (G. F. Charnock), 421. 

Meteorological Office, London (W. H. Pick), 252. 
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School Examinations Surveyed 


I.— INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE 


By Sir Puitip Hartoc, Director of the International 
Institute Examinations Inquiry. 


HE Editors of this Journal have done me the honour of 

asking me to write an introductory article to a series 

of articles on examinations. I fear that the pressure due to 

my forthcoming departure for an educational inquiry in the 

Near East makes it more difficult for me to write again on 

this complex subject than if I had had ample leisure ; but 
the difficulty does not rise from lack of material. 

Mrs. M. C. Champneys has compiled for the International 
Institute Examinations Inquiry an extensive bibliography 
of publications on examinations in Great Britain from 1900 
to 1932. It will shortly be published, and run into about 
140 pages of print. The press cuttings agency overwhelms 
me with letters and articles on examinations which appear 
in the daily Press from day to day, and week to week. Since 
Huxley wrote many years ago, “ examinations are a 
necessary evil,” the flood of abuse of examinations, with 
occasional islands of praise, continues ; and the number of 
examining bodies, of examinations, and of candidates grows 
from day to day. Apart from the examinations conducted 
by or on behalf of the local education authorities in Great 
Britain, the eight School Certificate authorities, the 
universities, and the Civil Service Commission and other 
Government departments, my lists show that there are not 
less than 160 bodies conducting examinations, which 
range from subjects such as hedging and ditching, poultry 
feeding, grocery and ironmongery, at the one end of the 
scale to actuarial science at the other. 

While the cries of those who would abolish examinations 
are, if anything, more strident than ever, the sphere of 
examinations grows from day to day. It is clear that, 


whatever may be the merits or demerits of examinations, 
the public at present is less and less inclined to trust to 
selection by individual judgments and preferences (always 
open to the suspicion that there may be jobbery), and 
more and more to trust to the judgment of examining 
bodies. There is more than that. There is an overwhelming 
weight of evidence that business firms prefer to rely on the 
verdict expressed in a matriculation certificate than on any 
judgment which they might themselves exercise by inter- 
viewing candidates. The reason may be that business firms 
distrust their own judgment in this matter, or that they 
wish to be spared the time necessary to exercise it. 

It is now more than twenty years since I first suggested 
the subject of examinations as one of such national im- 
portance that a Royal Commission should be set up to 
investigate it. Since that time, a great deal has been 
done, especially by some of the authorities responsible for 
School Certificate examinations, to improve the technique 
of examinations in certain ways. The number of “ passes ”’ 
in examinations with thousands of candidates is no longer 
allowed to fluctuate wildly, as it did at one time, with the 
caprices of individual examiners. Far more trouble is 
taken in trying to avoid hardships by careful investigation 
of borderline cases; far more trouble is taken to ensure 
that the marking of individual examiners forming members 
of a board should be uniform. In some cases their results 
are adapted to what I may call the Procrustean bed of a 
Bryan curve. I am not sure that the end always justifies 
the means. Rumour has reached me lately that one enter- 
prising body, after having carefully removed all marks 
from some examination scripts previously corrected by 
assistant examiners, sent them back to the same examiners 
for correction a second time, with results that have not 
been published. 

Prof. Drever, at the British Association meeting in 
Leicester last September, once more directed attention to 
the results quoted by Starch in his Educational Measure- 
ments, showing the amazing discrepancies in the marking, 
not only of English scripts, but of mathematical scripts. He 
also directed attention to the recent results of Laugier and 
Weinberg, published in L’Année Psychologique, which to my 
mind, though limited in scope, are of more significance than 
other results obtained by teachers without experience as 
examiners. The scripts in the French investigation were 
marked by more experienced examiners, not by teachers, as 
in the investigation of Starch; they were also marked by 


_ one girl, a pupil in the highest class on the literary side of 


the lycée, who was entirely ignorant of the subject of the 
examination, and who could form a judgment by general 
impression only; and yet her results agreed nearly as 
well with the marking of the professors, as the other 
examiners agreed among themselves. 

The attitude of examining bodies differs. Some fear that 
it would be a desperate thing if the public ceased to have 
confidence in their examinations, and regard any scientific 
investigation on their methods of marking scripts, of which 
the results were published, as most dangerous. 

As examples of a contrary attitude I would point to the 
publication by Prof. C. W. Valentine of his important book, 
The Reliability of Examinations,* to the publication of the 
book by Dr. J. M. Crofts, Secretary of the Joint Matricula- 
tion Board of the Northern Universities, and the book by 
Mr. D. Caradog Jones on Secondary School Examination 
Statistics,t and to the perhaps even more courageous 
publication of Prof. Briscoe, formerly Secretary of the 
University of Durham School Examinations, and of Mr. 
Charles Roberts}. The conscience of some examining bodies 
is beginning to stir, not only beneath the surface. 


è The Reliability of Examinatitons—An Inquiry. By C. W. Valentine, with the 
collaboration of W. G. Emmett (London, 1932). 

t Secondary School Examination Statistics. Prefaced by a simple introduction 
to Statistical Methods, with folding plate and diagrams. By J. M. Crofts and 
D. Caradog Jones (London, 1928). 

t The Marking of School Certificate English (Durham Experiment). By Charles 
Roberts and H. V. A. Briscoe (A.M.A., Dec., 1931, pp. 319, 320, and Feb., 1932, 
pp. 47, 48). 
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Yet it is my general impression that in all this contro- 
versy, and in the storm of attack and defence, fundamental 
questions are apt to be overlooked almost as much now as 
twenty years ago, when I suggested that the fundamental 
questions which should be asked in respect of every 
examination, and of every part of an examination, should 
be, “ What does it prove that all successful candidates can 
do ? What are they certainly fit to do ? ” To analyse the 
implications involved in an answer to questions of this 
kind would carry me far beyond the limits of an intro- 
ductory article. But I venture to repeat my belief that 
examinations can, and do in some instances, test a technical 
ability, but that the ordinary written examination is not 
only an inefficient test of general culture, but very often 
destroys culture in the class of those preparing for the 
examination. I would strictly limit the field of school 
examinations in such a way that a considerable part of the 
school time is entirely free from their influence, and I 
would trust the teachers to use that time in the best way 
possible. I would have examinations.both far more stringent, 


Training 
By 


T is not surprising that the English system of training 
teachers has been much in the public eye lately. The 
proposed closure of a number of training colleges has 
created a fresh interest in the colleges asa whole. Even the 
more mordant modern journals, having discovered the 
training colleges, have deserted their familiar target, 
the public schools. In the periodicals, educational and 
otherwise, all kinds of opinions about the colleges appear. 
At the worst they are places of almost Muscovite repression 
of ideas, of book learning, of parrot teaching. The more 
usual complaint is that they produce teachers who know 
little of the actual work of the schools in which their lives 
are to be spent. A large number of critics say that if we 
send all intending teachers to the universities and give 
them degrees all will be well. 

In considering the problem we must start from a plain 
but often forgotten fact. If a nation wishes to educate all 
its children, the supply of born teachers is not enough to 
go round. It follows then that those who enter training in 
most cases do so for a variety of reasons quite unconnected 
with their professional zeal or aptitude. The state of the 
labour market, financial prospects, the advice of parents 
or teachers all dictate the future. Not that teaching suffers 
more than other professions. It is only perhaps fuller of 
false illusions. Does any one pretend that the other 
professions are any freer than teaching from entrants not 
moved entirely by professional choice ? In law, medicine 
or the church, the considerations of the family. practice 
or living, security,. financial prospects or prestige weigh 
just as much. It is probably better in the end that it is 
so. In fact, it may be argued that a man should earn his 
living, as so many do, at anything so long as he does not 
‘actively dislike it, and reserve his vocation for his hobby. 
At any rate, any one who knows the average healthy boy 
of 16 or so, knows that in the vast majority of cases he 
does not want to do anything in particular—anything 
which modern civilization can offer him. He is, however, 
ready to put his back into, and will make an equal success 
of a school, a bank, or a business. 

A good deal of criticism of training colleges arises then 
out of lack of acquaintance with the material they receive. 
For not only is the sense of vocation in a more or less 
embryonic state, but the intellectual content is meagre 
for what is required of it. The colleges are often blamed for 
trying to do two things: give training in teaching and 
increase academic knowledge. It is frequently suggested 
that the necessary knowledge can be gained at school in 
a course going to Higher Certificate, and the colleges will 


and far more Iimited in their scope. They should yield far 
more tangible results for the prospective employer, and 
exercise far less influence on the spirit of a school. 


I agree with Prof. Drever* that, taking everything into 
consideration, we must decide for the retention of examina- 
tions, but that we must not lay more stress on examination 
results than the case warrants ; that we must ascertain with 
far more exactness than has been done hitherto the inevit- 
able errors to which examination results are liable; that 
we must try to reduce those errors; and that, if we use 
examinations, we must use them rationally and cease to 
make them sole arbiters in the making or marring of a 
career. f 


* The Predictive Value of School Examinations and Psychological Tests. 
(Journal of Education, October, 1933, pp. 606, 667.) I am quoting with some 
modifications from his text. ` 

t I have purposely refrained here from dealing with the investigations which 
are being carried out by the English Committee of the International Institute 
Examinations Inquiry on the discrepancies of marking of different examiners, 
and the possibilities of avoiding them, as these results are still incomplete, and I 
do not wish to prejudge the issues involved. 


to Teach 


“ OUINCUNX ”’ 


then be able to devote their whole time to the art of teaching. 
It can only be said that this doubtless more ideal state of 
affairs is not likely to be reached in any period that can be 
reasonably foreseen. This is no place to talk about the 
results of the modern examination system. But it must 
be remembered that the colleges receive the average or 
weaker leavers from the secondary schools. The best go 
higher. School Certificate, Matriculation or Higher Certi- 
ficate, of course, all entrants possess, but they often come 
from that level where examinations are only passed with 
an element of cramming that is very obvious when attain- 
ment comes to be tested. Hence it isa truism in training 
colleges that “‘credits’’ may mean anything or nothing. 
Owing to a variety of causes they are not, in fact, guarantees 
of anything except that a student at some given time 
passed a given examination of a certain university. <A 
credit in English, for example, is not by any means, as it 
should be, a guarantee that its possessor can write a simple 
bit of English without error. For the purposes of teaching 
in the schools the colleges have to start all over again. 

We may take a few simple examples. The writer is pre- 
pared to guarantee that only a small proportion of college 
entrants can place the apostrophe correctly in all possible 
cases; can punctuate a letter correctly according to 
standard form; can handle direct and indirect speech 
with the requisite tense sequences with any ease. This, 
it must be remembered, is only a small part of the problem. 
Of those who do these things without error, only a very 
few know why they do them. But this clarifying of what 
is to be taught in the mind is the first thing a teacher must 
do before facing a class. The same is true of other subjects. 
Very few could give a reasoned statement of the method 
by which they multiply decimals, or why they invert a 
fraction before dividing. Reading of course, not being an 
examination subject, isappallingly bad. It may be objected 
that this is old-fashioned education. But the vast majority 
of teachers are, and always will be, spending most of their 
time in teaching the use of the ordinary tools of social 
intercourse. 

The critics usually forget that this must, at any rate 
in our time, be the main aim of the training colleges. A 
similar ignorance of the calibre of the student and confusion 
of thought as to aims underlie the conception of degrees 
for all teachers. No aspersion—far from it—is cast at the 
intending teacher when it is said that the intellectual 
capacity of the student is not of that kind which could cope 
with a degree. In the circumstances it would be a degree 
only in name. Put all students into the universities, and 
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they could not profitably tackle a degree course. Call the 
present certificate a degree, and change a label but not the 
quality of the goods. A lowering of the standard of a degree 
could only bring discredit on degrees in general, as the 
process has done in America. Moreover, what sort of degree 
is it to be ? No university at present has a degree fitted 
for the mass of teachers, that is, the general practitioner at 
the elementary stage. 


Everywhere there is suspicion of universities as exami- 
ners and their cultivation of an over-intellectual educa- 
tion. More technical training is the cry everywhere. 
Are university professors and lecturers fitted and capable 
—and should they be expected to be—to impart the 
kind and degree of knowledge the general practitioner 
wants ? That branch of knowledge is not their job, 
and here we find the ultimate confusion in thought of 
those who want a degree for all teachers and yet do not 
want academic education. Specialist teachers in universities 
can and do train well, but these can never be the bulk of 
the teachers. It is not really necessary to go further and 
state, as is well known, that the universities, having sufficient 
problems of their own, do not want the job of training all 
the teachers of the country. 


It has been said that medical and engineering faculties 
are full of budding doctors and engineers. Why then 
not have all the teachers at the universities? The 
parallel is vitiated by the much smaller numbers in- 
volved and by the consequent difference of standard. 
Among those working in training colleges, it is a well- 
known and ironic comment on policy that though 
teachers’ associations in their corporate capacity demand 
degrees for all teachers and the ultimate disappearance 
of the colleges, yet in their personal choice they extol and 
prefer the training college product as a teaching instrument 
every time. 

The existence of the training colleges, particularly the 
denominational and independent ones, is, if those who 
speak for the teachers would see it, one of the strongest 
bulwarks of professional independence. The two main 
antagonistic forces in English education to-day are the 
universities and the local authorities. Most other educa- 
tional institutions and movements are the battle-ground 
of this antagonism. The universities, by a well-considered 
extension of their chartered and imprescriptible autonomy 
and independence, have secured a good footing in the 
examination field. The local authorities hold a strong 
salient in the training of teachers. They are certain to be 
powerful enough to stop the universities from getting 
hold of the training of all teachers, even should the uni- 
versities ever desire it. But it would be a sad thing for 
the independence of teaching if the local authorities con- 
trolled all training. The independent colleges remain 
with a special ethos of their own: the parallel is the same 
as the difference between the new secondary schools and 
the old grammar schools with independent governors. 

The local authorities, if they had control of all the colleges, 
would tend to destroy initiative: in spite of themselves it 
might happen. The work of the colleges would not be 
free: the administrator with his ideas would always be 
paramount. Itis well known how one forceful administrator 
can dominate the ideas of the mass of the local authorities. 
Were all training, other than what is done by the universities, 
in their hands, the independence of the teaching profession 
would be far less than it is at present. In addition, the 
training period would become less valuable as it became 
more a local matter. 

One of the great features of the training college 
system is that it does give students the unconscious 
benefit of that unique English institution, corporate 
collegiate life, a privilege which the universities could not 
provide were all training transferred to them. The edu- 
cational value of such life counterbalances many of the 
faults—segregation is often cited—that may be claimed 
against the system. But there are different degrees of 


value, and where a college draws most of its students from 
one locality, as do the L.E.A. colleges, it is much lessened. 
If the system is to work at its best, it must work as at the 
older universities, and students must come from all over 
the country. This is the case in the independent colleges, 
and in view of the impossibility of radically altering the 
method of training, a strengthening rather than a weakening 
of the independent colleges is to be desired. They provide 
the better corporate life that comes from a varied body of 
students; they have mostly long corporate traditions ; 
they cannot be dominated by educational dictators from 
outside, but can and do offer free scope for developing 
individual educational ideas. 


The attack of the highbrows and the attack of the 
utilitarian who says the colleges are too remote from the 
work of the schools, in the end cancel themselves out. 
There is that type of critic who complains that the colleges 
have no culture because the works of T. S. Eliot, Virginia 
Woolf, James Joyce, Freud, and Jung do not happen to 
find a place in the curriculum. Such critics, suffering from 
the highbrow’s besetting sin, spiritual pride, stand at a 
pharisaic distance from the rest of the world. They forget 
that in Hazlitt’s phrase, books are all very well in their 
way, but they are a mighty poor substitute for life. They 
forget the calibre of the average student who, like the rest 
of mankind, is not much interested in poetry; who is a 
very ordinary English character, and so only mildly 
interested in advanced movements of thought, politics 
and art; who is not and never will be a fanatic ; who has 
the normal mind that is interested in Amy and Jim, cricket, 
the prospects of employment, the decent dignity of his 
calling, gardening, a motor-bike, tinkering with the wire- 
less; who looks upon teaching as calling for industry, 
care and affection, but not for passion or the zeal of the 
man with a mission. 


It is better so: more lasting results are achieved. 
This type, with more everyday but less—in the 
special sense—cultured ideas, because he is more of 
an all-round man with a wide variety of normal human 
interests, is nearer in sympathy to the mass of children 
he will teach, than the highbrow, however sincere and 
earnest, will ever be. It is useless to say that such should 
not be teachers. The great bulk of the world’s work is 
done by such because they make up the mass of mankind. 
It is no use trying to make them into anything else. T.S. 
Eliot, Cézanne, Jung, and their parallels in any age, must 
always remain the perquisite of the very few. There will 
always be some in every training college, as well as every- 
where else, to whom they are necessary to salvation. But 
they are not generally necessary to salvation, and to the 
bulk of mankind they or what they represent will mean 
nothing. This is not a confession of failure; it is merely, 
in Johnson’s phrase, clearing the mind of cant. 


The training college has always in its mind the great prob- 
lem which its students go out to help to solve ; the education 
of the children who fora few short years turn up in thousands 
at the doors of the great elementary schools of our towns 
and villages at nine each morning. In a recent corrosive 
article on training colleges, the complete lack of acquaintance 
with the work or mind of the child was well shown. Almost 
the only concrete suggestion of how children might be 
taught was this question: What is the quality of the mind 
which created this poem? Go into a big city school, have 
a poem read, and then ask the children that question. 
The training colleges have seen their function better than 
that. They turn out a teacher who will teach industriously 
this at the least: the ability to write a fair letter, to do 
average daily arithmetic, to read the newspapers with 
intelligence, to know how the country is governed and how 
it all came about, to know where places are, where things 
come from, and how people live ; who will teach a sense 
of discipline, cleanliness, a feeling for nature, the ability 
to handle tools, to swim, to work, and to play, and to do 
both with decency and honour. 
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Note-Taking from Lectures 


By PROFESSOR SIR JOHN ADAMS 


OTE-MAKING is the usual phrase applied to the 

preparation made by the lecturer who does not 
propose to read to his audience: note-taking is applied 
to the work of the listeners whom he addresses. It is a 
common fallacy to imagine that in a well-conducted 
lecturing scheme the two sets of notes should coincide. 
It is not a case of transferring a body of knowledge from 
one mind to another. No doubt the fundamentals of the 
docendum remain the same in the lecturer’s mental content 
and the listener’s, but it has been materially modified in 
its passage, and in the listener’s mind bears definite marks 
of his personality. In various institutions of university 
standard, students are called upon to present their notes 
of lectures as part of their evidence of solid study, and 
those who inspect these notes are the last in the world 
to expect in them a duplicate of the lecturer’s notes from 
which they were delivered. 

One of the most wholesome and humiliating experiences 
of a lecturer is to examine his students’ notes of his 
own lectures. In my education courses at the University 
of Glasgow, it was the custom to have in each session 
three general examinations in the great examination hall. 
Students were not allowed to carry their note-books to 
the individual desks at which they wrote their examination, 
but were directed to range their books along the big 
platform at the end of the room. I used to place my 
assistant under the large clock in front of the students 
while I spent three chastening hours behind them on the 
platform reading their notes of my lectures. Naturally, 
I learnt a great deal from the blunders they made, and did 
my best to remedy the defects in my method that the 
tell-tale notes suggested. But probably the most important 
lesson I learned was the reality of the partnership involved 
in my treatment and theirs of the same subject matter, 
the common docendum. 

My investigations naturally threw back to my own 
student days in the same university, and set me to re- 
calling my own note-taking and my fellow students’. 
I found that I could distinguish four characteristic ways 
of facing what was a very serious problem, in an institution 
where the lecture method was universal. Southey makes 
fun of the Scottish students rushing about from lecture to 
lecture, and his sarcasm was as valid in my day as in his. 
The first of the four ways of dealing with the lectures was 
by far the most common, and may be called the “ catch- 
as-catch-can.’’ It consisted in writing down as rapidly as 
possible as much of the actual words of the lecturer as we 
could capture. We had little chance of thinking about 
what we wrote, and put off till the evening the consideration 
of what it was all about. This “ writing up ” in the evening 
was a serious business, for it involved a nightly poena 
equivalent to the writing out of three or four books of the 
Aeneid, with the additional torture of making some sort 
of sense out of the whole. Our desire to get the most of the 
actual words of the lecturer arose from the ignoble belief 
that at the examinations our professors allocated good 
marks in direct proportion to the closeness with which 
we gave them back what they gave to us. They used to 
protest that this was not the case: but we thought that 
we knew better. 

It was natural, therefore, that the second way of meeting 
our problem was very popular in theory, though few there 
were of us who could apply it in practice. This was the 
method of verbatim reporting. Thinking as we thought 
at the time it seemed the ideal plan to take down the 
professor’s words as they were actually uttered. There 
could then be no question about their authenticity, and 
we were Safe from any charge of heresy about what came 
from the chair. We did not realize that the radical defect 
of this method was that it discouraged real listening. 


The mind was so much occupied with the technical details 
of stenography that it had not sufficient energy left to 
deal with the subject matter. Of course, had we been 
experts at shorthand we might have done a little genuine 
listening ; but even then we would not have attained our 
real goal of playing our fair share in the partnership of 
speaker and listener. We did not realize that no lecture, 
however good, is worth taking down verbatim. Indeed, 
the better a lecture is as a lecture the less justification in 
reporting it verbatim. For a lecture differs radically 
from a pamphlet, or a chapter in a book. In printed matter 
there is no need for providing “ before and after ” areas. 
The reader can turn back at any stage to make sure of 
any point about which he is in doubt. Accordingly, the 
lecturer’s style must differ from the writer’s. He may, 
and indeed ought, to include a certain amount of repetition 
in his work, and his presentation should be direct rather 
than involved. 

If you ask an intelligent and educated man which is 
the better of the two—a loose sentence or a periodic ?— 
the answer is almost always in favour of the periodic. 
The very word loose damns the sentence to which it 
is applied. And yet, when we are considering lecturing 
as opposed to writing, the loose sentence is greatly to be 
preferred. It is inadvisable to publish a series of lectures 
in the form of a book : the style has to be radically changed 
from the lecture setting if a reading group is to be 
approached. For the same reasons, the verbatim repro- 
duction of a lecture is unsuitable for those who are being 
approached by oral instruction. The truth is that every 
method of note-taking must be evaluated according to 
the place it gives to listening. Unless the method can be 
shown to provide maximum opportunity for genuine 
listening it must be regarded as inadequate. The higgledy- 
piggledy process of the catch-as-catch-can gives small 
opportunity for listening technique, and must be con- 
demned accordingly, and the verbatim plan must share 
in the same condemnation. 

The third plan among us had a better standing, inas- 
much as it left a definite place for listening. It had a 
certain historical standing, though we did not know that 
at the time. It was the plan adopted by those who kept 
the public in touch with what was going on in the House 
of Commons at the time when reporters were not admitted 
there. It may be called the “ Topical Plan,” and depended 
for its success mainly on the working of the Laws of Asso- 
ciation of Ideas. It consisted in the jotting down on the 
shirt-cuff or any other available and reasonably clean 
spot a word or phrase to indicate some striking idea. 
These notes or symbols performed the same function as 
the bladders of fishermen or rum-runners—they indicated 
the whereabouts of hidden treasure. When the reporter 
examined his surreptitious records he found it easy to 
correlate them, and work them up into a whole that 
corresponded fairly well to the original speech. If the 
man’s cuff were sufficiently big to allow the notes to be 
consecutive there would be the valuable assurance of the 
order in which the different items occurred. 

What interests us particularly at this point is that the 
reporter necessarily had to listen carefully, and as a matter 
of fact could not help impressing himself upon his report. 
It was not uncommon for the report to be better than 
the speech itself. When one had a man like Dr. Samuel 
Johnson reporting the speech of a country squire, it would 
be remarkable if it did not read better in print than it 
sounded in the House. 

This method was not commonly used by my fellow 
students, but the few who did adopt it made rather a 
success. They had to collaborate with the professor, 
and for most of the hour they kept prancing in front of 
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him. Their plan was admirable for themselves, but involved 
a possible economic loss. For at that time notes of certain 
academic courses had a market value. The fee for each 
of the professorial courses was three guineas, and by a 
not very remarkable coincidence the price of a good set 
of student-notes was the same. But notes drawn up on 
the Topical Plan seldom commanded the three guinea price. 
They were of no use to the commonplace student, and the 
student with a strong personality had no use for the 
individualities of another. 

“ Now,” say my readers, ‘‘ for the ideal scheme of note- 
taking.” For they know that the correct academic method 
is to put up a series of ‘straw’ men, and by knocking them 
down prepare the way for the genuine article that he has 
been keeping in the background. If it must have a name 
we may as well give it a dignified one, though we may run 
the risk of having it said that it begs the question of its 
value. The Rational Method, then, consists in playing to 
the full the partnership game. The listener tries to thrust 
himself into the personality of the speaker and think as 
he thinks. No doubt this is a difficult process in any case, 
but while it reaches its acme of difficulty in dealing with 
a single lecture by an unknown speaker, it soon comes to 
its zenith when we deal with the work of a lecturer whose 
course we are following. In adopting the Rational Method 
the listener tries to seize as early as possible the big broad 
general plan of the lecture. This naturally assumes that 
there is a big broad general plan. Too often this assumption 
is not justified—in which case so much the worse for the 
lecture ; it is scarcely worth taking notes of. 

This Rational Method is sometimes given another name, 
from the form the notes take on paper. This name is the 
“ Indented,”’ since the “ heads ” of the subject are arranged 
at different distances from the margin, the important heads 
being at the margin and the others at varying distances 
from the margin according to their importance. In the 
formally finished product the heads are classified under 
various letters and numbers—the marginal heads being, 
say, Roman numerals, the next capital letters, the third 
small letters, the fourth Arabic numerals, and so on. 
As a matter of fact, this classified heading scheme is more 
commonly found as the result of note-making rather than 
of note-taking, which recalls the rather common misunder- 
standing suggested at the opening of this article. It seems 
at first sight reasonable enough to expect that a fairly 
accurate method of testing success in note-taking would 
be to compare the student’s notes with the lecturer’s. 
But if the tester sets up as his standard an exact dupli- 
cation of the two, he is on the wrong track. The subject 
matter is not to be merely slipped through the listener’s 
mind and reproduced on his note-book. It has to be 
assimilated, made part of the listener’s being, and repro- 
duced with his stamp upon it. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
has a happy metaphor in which he figures the individual’s 
reaction to any matter in terms of chemistry. What may 
be called the professorate of a subject appears in the class 
note-books as its studentzte. On the factual side there 
ought to be exact correspondence between the ate and 
the zte. But each of the two compounds bears definite 
and inevitable traces of its origin. 

Teachers and professors mean what they say when they 
ask for their students’ honest reaction to the matters 
presented in a lesson or lecture, though there are certain 
instructors of the baser sort whose main aim is to lead their 
listeners tq a manifold reproduction of instructor-pole 
reactions to the subject. 

But, propagandism apart, instructors want to “put 
over ” their docendum “ neat,” and accordingly ought to 
take account of the problem of note-taking, and school 
teachers of the higher grades should accept the responsi- 
bility of training pupils in this matter. It is not that these 
pupils should be prepared for work at the university. 
It is now sufficiently recognized that the percentage of 
secondary school pupils who go to the university does not 


warrant the special university bias that has hitherto 
marked our school curriculum. But the training in note- 
taking is, in itself, a valuable training in general education, 
and indeed is of vital importance in carrying on the work of 
the higher classes in school itself, involving as it does a 
training in the art of thinking. 

To apply the Rational Method the listener must grope 
about at the beginning of his lecture in order to get as 
quickly as possible on to the general plan of the speaker. 
But it is unreasonable to start the listener straight away 
on this groping. He ought to have some traiming in the 
process, and here a lesson may be learned from the way 
in which shooting is usually learned. You may begin the 
novice by setting him to shoot snipe, and an intelligent 
youngster will undoubtedly, by trial and error and a vast 
waste of ammunition, acquire skill. But why not begin 
with something within his power ? The sportsman speaks 
with horror of shooting at sitting game, but the beginner 
may fairly claim that a fixed target makes a most reason- 
able beginning. As a novice may start with a haystack and 
advance by degrees to smaller and less stable targets, so a 
beginner in note-taking should not be set, as a freshman at 
college so often is, to deal with an ordinary lecturer and 
left to make the best he can of the situation. 

Like the young marksman, he should begin with still 
life, sitting game. In my own case, the process was begun 
with printed lectures. Into my hands was placed one of 
Huxley’s lectures, A Piece of Chalk, if I remember right, 
and I was called upon to make out the “ heads” that 
Huxley might be presumed to have made to guide him 
on the platform. All manner of blunders naturally followed, 
and I had to begin again many times. But the whole 
matter was before me, and I could try back as often as I 
needed. Similar printed lectures followed, Ruskin and 
Grant Allen supplying some of the best material. Our 
next step was to make notes of separate chapters from some 
of the best written textbooks then on the market. This 
marked a distinct increase in difficulty ; since the note- 
maker had to take into account the contents of preceding 
and following chapters. ` 

The next stage was actual listening, and my master 
made the choice of actual sermons as material. This was 
an excellent choice, since the speed is slow. Further, the 
preacher in those past days in Scotland had a helpful way 
of exposing the skeleton of his address, and supplying his 
actual “ heads.” In many cases he really did our note- 
taking for us. After a few weeks of this practice, our wise 
master got us to change places with each other at our 
different churches. This introduced the new element of 
a changing personality, and we learnt, without being 
taught, the effects of environment on the art of note- 
taking. The next stage was to prescribe certain preachers 
whose churches we were to attend in a body. Here we 
had the grievous experience of listening to an eloquent 
preacher, only to find at the end of the sermon that we 
had no notes. We explained to our master on Monday 
morning that we were so impressed by the religious appeal 
that we had been unable to make notes. He smiled under- 
standingly and told us to go back next Sunday, when we 
would no doubt be able to make a Satisfactory report. 
The following Monday found us in the master’s room with 
the same blank and no better explanation. We grinned 
with satisfaction when he explained that this particular 
orator could preach, but could not think. We could not 
find “ heads ’’ because there were no heads to find. We 
learnt an important lesson that day when our master made 
it clear that there are types of preachers who can do a 
great deal of good in the pulpit, even though formal logic 
makes but a poor show in their mental equipment. 

The moral of this experimental method of training— 
if it can be called by such a dignified name—is somewhat 
curious. We got so skilful in getting into the preacher’s 
stride that we could metaphorically walk with him 
throughout the whole sermon on our own power, and come 
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in at the end quite unexhausted. Some of the less worthy 
among us, in fact, acquired such skill that they could make 
notes on their own account with the aid of nothing more 
than the text; and some of them took the mean advantage 
of getting the text from their sisters and attending what 
they called ‘‘ Greenfields Church,” secure in the knowledge 
that they could turn in to the master on Monday a highly 
creditable set of notes. 

Morally this shows up a deplorable state of affairs, but 
from the technical side it indicates success. It signifies 
that the process of partnership has been carried to its 
natural issue. Education in its widest sense is a bi-polar 
process in which the educand begins as pure educand and 
the educator as pure educator, but in which progress 
makes the educand more and more of an educator, till at 
some stage in the higher grades the educator gradually 


steps aside from his directorship and the educand takes 
his place, becoming really a complex personality who, 
in the educational aspect, becomes an educator-educand. 
The professional educator does not give up educational 
work altogether, though he gives up his leadership. He is 
used by the educand as a means towards an end. The 
educand may, at the final stage, be said to educate himself 
by reacting upon the educator. A French cynic has said 
that a cat does not caress us: it merely caresses itself 
against us. The application to school is obvious. 

So note-taking begins with a partnership in which the 
listener plays the part of the sedulous ape, but by 
and by works his way up to an understanding of the 
game, and finally to a skill that enables him to play off 
his own bat, surely ‘‘a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.”’ 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


BELGIUM 


A parliamentary Commission has recently been appointed 
“to solve the educational problem.” The 
La Paiz Scolaire. new body is composed of nine Liberals and 
nine Catholics, the Socialists, feeling it to be 
“ suspect,” having refused to join. The problem of problems 
is the maintenance of a durable peace between the public (State) 
schools, and the private (Catholic) schools. The Prime Minister, 
in his charge to the Commission, expressed the hope that they 
would suggest ‘‘ modifications in the existing conditions likely 
to be generally acceptable, and constituting a solution of under- 
standing and conciliation. . . . The task before you (he said) is 
a great and noble one. Your solution must be durable, proof 
against all changes of government, and based on the Constitution 
and respect for the Child.” To judge from the comments of the 
Ligue de l'Enseignement, organ of the National Union for the 
Defence of the Public Schools (founded in 1864) there will be no 
peace till one side or the other is driven from the field. And there 
are sinister signs as to which it will be. Of some 800,000 ele- 
mentary pupils in 1900, the State schools had a majority of 
nearly*170,000. By 1920 that majority had fallen to 70,000. By 
1931 to less than 27,000. Besides this, the Catholic infant schools 
in 1931 had nearly 170,000 children, against barely 73,000 in 
those of the State. Still further, against twenty-eight State 
normal schools to-day, there are fifty-three Catholic (thirty-six 
for women). And diplomas issued are naturally in the same 
proportion. Notwithstanding these ominous figures, the National 
Union is still putting up a vigorous journalistic fight, and is now 
busy organizing a national Congress in defence of the threatened 
peace. 


In the summer of 1895, some 300 delicate children from the 
Antwerp elementary schools were sent, by 


Rea Er aoe private effort, into the country for a fortnight. 
School. (Toynbee Hall had, we believe, set the good 


example at least ten years earlier.) Not long 
enough, said the doctors. Accordingly the idea of something 
more permanent slowly matured, and in 1904 a regular open-air 
home school was established, with grounds of about forty acres. 
Taken over by the City of Antwerp in 1922, it is now recognized 
as a municipal school extra muros. Boys and girls from the age 
of 8, selected by the school medical officers and teachers, spend 
one whole school year in the home free of all charge. The present 
number is about 200. Among the results are an increase in 
weight; the growth of an interest in nature, and of habits of 
observation; and the counteraction of the bad influences of 
poor home surroundings. ‘‘ An atmosphere of confidence, mutual 
tolerance, and good comradeship works wonders.”’ 


Preparations are already in hand for the Fifth International 
Conference on Parent Education, to be held 

zae Eoucevon in Brussels in 1935. A semi-ofħicial question- 

° Naire has been sent to every country in the 

world asking for information on (among others) the following 
points: official, religious, or private organizations dealing with 
the subject ; approximate number of households reached by the 
movement ; publications of 1933, including articles in reviews, 
&c.; guidance in elementary and secondary schools, and other 
educational institutions ; the provision for schoolgirls of prac- 
tical experience with young children; prevalence of lectures, 


films, and study circles; use of ‘‘ education days ” and exhibi- 
tions. Any information sent to the Commission Internationale 
de l'Education Familiale (22 Avenue de 1’Yser, Brussels), before 
the end of February, will be highly valued. (Acknowledgments 
for the two last items to the International Bureau of Education, 
Geneva.) 

INDIA 


Mr. M. R. Paranjpe, one of the editors of Progress of Education, 
has sent us his “ Report on the use of the 
ane Language Mother-tongue,”’ published by the Government 
of India (Occasional Reports, No. 16). It seems 
that since 1925, in response to a persistent demand, candidates for 
Matriculation in the University of Bombay have been allowed the 
option in History papers and Sanskrit (or other Indian Classical 
Language) of answering either in English or their mother-tongue. 
An increasing number have in consequence used the latter, the 
percentage in History having risen from 21 to 64, in Sanskrit 
from 31 to 73. At the same time, examiners bear witness, not 
only that the answers in the mother-tongue are nearly always of 
much better quality as answers, but that the others are for the 
most part written in “ very indifferent ” English. Grave fears 
are, indeed, expressed in certain quarters that the continuous 
use of the vernacular in the class-room may very seriously affect 
the pupil’s English, ‘‘the tendency to write vernacularized 
English being already widespread.” Mr. Paranjpe’s report tells 
how, in 1929, when the two language-groups had become nearly 
equal (about 5,000 in each), in order to throw light on the problem 
he carried through the elaborate investigation described in the 
fifty pages of his pamphlet. His conclusions (reduced to lowest 
terms) are that the mother-tongue group in History do, asa rule, 
fare better as examinees than the English group; but also do, 
as a rule, fare badly in the English examination. Further, that 
a large number of students taught in English prefer to answer in 
their mother-tongue. But, he suggests, there must be a further 
testing, especially as to the weakness of the vernacular group in 
English. An appendix contains lengthy relevant extracts from 
Occasional Reports, No. 13—‘‘ On Bilingualism.” 


The latest Bulletin of the Bureau of Education (Geneva) 
reports the opening of a new school in Bombay 


ee Eri on progressive lines—co-education ; ages 2$ 
to 19; preparation for university ; ‘‘ creative 
curriculum ” ; English and Gujerati ; modern methods (including 


Montessori and Dalton); and much self-government. 


Modern languages are at last taking their rightful place among 
the other Humanities. In last year’s Concours 
Général (the academic examination of highest 
rank) they were included for the first time 
—after thirty years of deferred hope. And at the subsequent 
prize distribution (the academic function of highest rank, always 
honoured by the President of the Republic) their high cultural 
and world-welding value were stressed, not only by the appointed 
chief orator, a Professor of German, but by the Minister of 
National Education himself. Esperantists can afford to smile 
at the former’s cheap prophecy that the whole collection of 
artificial international languages, those ‘‘ chemical products of 
linguistic laboratories,” will prove to have no more life in them 
than Faust’s homunculus. 


Varia. 
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G. BELL & SONS 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL BIOLOGY 


by F. J. WYETH, Sc.D., D.Sc. Complete 6s. Two parts 3s. 6d. each. 


Written in accordance with the opinions expressed in the recent report on the School 
Certificate examination, for which Dr. Wyeth acted as one of the two investigators in 
biological subjects. The unity of Biology has been emphasized, and special attention is 
paid to the physiological processes of animals. The many clear and accurate illustrations 
are an important feature of the book. 


Graph Book 
by C. V. DURELL and A. W. SIDDONS 


This well-known book is now available in two 
parts. In the new impression a few pages 
have been simplified and amplified, while 
revision examples have been added. 


Manilla, 1s.6d.; parts, tod. each. Boards, 1s.9d. 


ELEMENTARY CALCULUS 


by C. V. DURELL, M.A., and A. ROBSON, M.A. 
Vol. I, 3s. 6d. ; with Appendix, 4s. 6d. Vol. II, 6s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 


Volume II deals comprehensively with all Higher Certificate work, including distinction 
_ papers. Those sections needed for ordinary Higher Certificate requirements are to be issued 

separately. “‘ An important book, not only because of the established reputation of its 

authors, but because it contains new and attractive features.’”’—JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Elementary Chemistry 
by J. B. JENKINS, M.A., B.Sc. 


A very useful introduction to Chemistry, 
providing a first course which, says the 
SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, “f may be 
recommended unreservedly.” 


172 pages. 2s. 


Aide-Memoire 
by H. HOWARD BAKER, M.A. 


“Extremely useful. For acquisition 
of vocabulary in any class, or more especially 
for preparing School Certificate candidates 
to write on given topics, this should be of 
much help.” —THE LONDON TEACHER. 


96 pages. tod. 


Memorabilia Latina 


by F. J. SHIRLEY, M.A., Ph.D. 


This little book by the Headmaster of Worksop 
College contains an outline of the rules and 
a series of Latin vocabularies grouped by 
subjects. It should prove a valuable vade- 
mecum to School Certificate candidates. 


64 pages. od. 


Bell’s Graduated French and German Readers 
General Editor: B. YANDELL, M.A., Clifton College 


These readers contain exercises, questionnaires, lists of words and phrases, and a full 
vocabulary. The grammatical part follows a definite scheme which is carefully graduated. 


Jacomo. By A. Dumas. 18. 9d. 
Cing Contes Modernes. ıs. od. 


La Cachette et Les Vices du Capitaine. By 
PauL Bourcer and Françors CoprÉE. 1s. gd. 


Aventures d’un Gentilhomme sous Charles XI. 
Adapted from MÉRMÉE. 1s. gd. 


YORK HOUSE 


Zwölf Erzählungen fur Anfanger. 2s. 
Heiteres und Ernstes. Eight Short Stories. 2s. 3d. 


Die Dichterin von Carcassonne. 
Heyse. 2s. 3d. 
The first volume in the above list is printed in Roman, 
the other two in Gothic Type. 


By PauL 
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Personal Paragraphs 


THE Rev. R. H. Owen, Headmaster of Uppingham 
School, is retiring at the end of the Easter term. He is an 
old boy of Dulwich, and graduated from Wadham College, 
Oxford. Prior to his appointment to Dulwich, he rendered 
service as an assistant master at Clifton, as Fellow and 
class lecturer at Worcester College, Oxford, as tutor 
and Dean at Worcester College, and as Joint Secretary 
to the Oxford and Cambridge Scholarship Boards. He was, 
in addition, a keen sportsman ; he rowed in the Oxford VIII, 
captained his College XV, and for a time was Lieutenant 
of the Oxford University O.T.C. His successor at Upping- 
ham is to be Mr. J. F. Wolfenden, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, who secures a headship at the early age of 
27. He graduated from Queen’s College with second-class 
Mods. and first-class Lit. Hum. After a year at Princeton 
as Davison Scholar, he was elected Fellow of Magdalen. 
He has already written a book on philosophy, and he has 
kept goal for the Oxford and English hockey teams. 


* * * 


Mr. ALEXANDER Ross WaALLaAcE, Headmaster of 
Blundell’s School, has accepted appointment as Headmaster 
of Sherborne. Mr. Wallace is an old boy of Clifton College 
and a scholar of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, from whence he 
graduated with a second-class, Div. I Classical Tripos. 
He entered the Indian Civil Service in 1914, but retired in 
1922 to become assistant master and tutor at Wellington 
College, Berks. In 1925 he became Headmaster of Cargie- 
field School, Edinburgh, and migrated to Blundell’s in 1930. 
At college he was President of the Boat Club and played in 
the Rugby XV. 

* * * 

Mr. A. JAMES, Headmaster of King’s Norton Secondary 
School, is retiring at the end of the present term, after 
having been in office for twenty-two years. He is to be 
succeeded by Mr. W. H. Reynolds, M.C., Headmaster of the 
Central Secondary School, Birmingham. Mr. Reynolds 
was educated at Alleyn’s School, Dulwich, and the Royal 
College of Science, London. He holds the A.R.C.S. in 
Physics, and graduated with first-class honours in Physics 
at London University. He served in the War from 1914-9, 
was mentioned in dispatches, and received the M.C. and 
bar in 1917. After experience as an assistant at Oundle 
and Nottingham High School, he became Headmaster of 
Fakenham Schocl in 1923 and migrated to Birmingham in 
1926. 

* * + 

THE secondary school world was greatly pleased to hear 
of the election of Dr. Cyril Norwood as President of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. Dr. Norwood was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ and St. John’s, Oxford, obtaining first- 
classes in Classical Mods, and Lit. Hum. In 1899 he headed 
the list of successful competitors for the Civil Service and 
became a clerk at the Admiralty. Two years later he 
resigned to become sixth form master at Leeds Grammar 
School, where some of his old colleagues are still in service. 
In 1906 he was appointed Headmaster of Bristol Grammar 
School. From there he went to Marlborough as Head where 
he established a great reputation during his nine years of 
tenure. In 1925 he migrated to Harrow as its first layman 
Headmaster. For the past twelve years he has been 
Chairman of the Secondary Schools Examination Council 
in which office he has rendered valuable service to education. 

$ + & 


Mr. H. RAmMsBoTHaM, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Education, has appointed Mr. H. J. 
Scrymgeour-Wedderburn, M.P., to be his Parliamentary 
Private Secretary. | 

® * k 


THE distinction conferred on Lord Irwin, President of the 
Board of Education, by his election to the Vice-Chancellor- 
ship of the University of Oxford, is greatly appreciated in 


teaching and administrative circles where he has already 
earned high esteem. 
* * * 

THE retirement of Dr. F. H. Spencer, Chief Inspector in 
the Education Officers’ Department of the London County 
Council, marks the close of a distinguished period of service. 
Dr. Spencer entered upon his duties as chief inspector on 
January I, 1923, after many years’ professional experience, 
including ten years in the inspectorate of the Board of 
Education and seven years as chief examiner for the Council’s 
junior county scholarships. The Education Committee, in 
paying tribute to his work, said that it considers that the 
steady progress which has been made during the past 
decade in London education is due, in appreciable measure, 
to the thoroughness of Dr. Spencer’s work, to the vision and 
grasp which he has brought to it, to his unremitting energy 
and to the inspiration of his personality upon teachers and 
the inspectors working under his direction. This tribute 
has been heartily endorsed by the teachers of London, and 
we join with them in wishing Dr. Spencer many happy years 
of retirement. 

* * x 

Mr. GERALD LITTLEBOY, who is now Senior Assistant 
Master at the Friends’ School] at Sidcot, near Winscombe, 
Somerset, has been appointed Headmaster of the Friends’ 
School, Saffron Walden, Essex, from the end of the summer 
term, 1934, when the present Headmaster, Mr. C. Bightwen 
Rowntree, retires. Mr. Littleboy has been on the staff 
of Sidcot since 1927. He was educated at the Downs 
School, Colwell, at Bootham School, York, and St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. During the War he was allowed to act 
as Master at Ayton School, Yorks., as his form of alternative 
service under the Military Service Act. He was also fora 
short time on the staff of Lady Manners School, Bakewell. 
Saffron Walden School is really the oldest of the Quaker 
educational foundations, for it is the direct descendant 
of the College of Industry, founded at Clerkenwell in 1702 
by that far-sighted Quaker social reformer, John Bellers, 
who is praised by Karl Marx. The School was moved to 
Park Lane, Croydon, in 1825, and in 1879 moved again to 
Saffron Walden. 

* * ® 

AN ex-graduate of University College, Cardiff, Dr. H. A. 
Harris has been honoured by election to one of the most 
important medical chairs in the world—that of Professor 
of Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. After leaving 
Cardiff with a B.Sc. degree, Dr. Harris entered University 
College Hospital as a Bucknill scholar. Winning a Rocke- 
feller research scholarship he had a brilliant career in 
American medical schools. The post he now vacates is 
that of Professor of Anatomy in University College Medical 
School, London, and the fruits of his recent research have 
been published in Bone Growth in Health and Disease, which 
is regarded as the classic work on this subject. 

* * * 


Mr. W. J. WILLIAMS, who succeeds his old friend, Dr. 
G. Prys Williams, as Chief Inspector of Schools for Wales, 
is a graduate of the Welsh University. After teaching for 
some years in one of the secondary schools of Newport, 
Monmouthshire, he became an Inspector of Schools in the 
South-Western Division of Wales, but of late he has been 
mainly concerned with the development of adult education 
in Wales. ONLOOKER. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE EMPIRE: LANTERN SLIDES.—The lantern 
slides which have been in the possession of the Empire Marketing 
Board have now been acquired by the Victoria League. These 
slides are being incorporated in the League's collection, which 
numbers over 10,000, and which has been widely used for meeting 
the requirements of teachers in various types of schools and of 
lecturers on the geography of the Empire. Schools and lecturers 
who desire to use the slides should reply to the Education 
Secretary, 81 Cromwell Road, S.W. 7. 
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HARRAP’S 


RECENT BOOKS 


will be on view at the following Conferences : 
The Conference of Educational Associations, at University College, Gower Street. 


The A.M.A., at the Students’ Union, Cardiff. 


The Geographical Association, at the London School of Economics. 
The Mathematical Association, at the Institute of Education. 

The Science Masters’ Association, at the Imperial College of Science. 
The Historical Association, at King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


A RATIONAL FRENCH COURSE 
B 

J.W. SKINNER, M.A., PhD, and G. S. EDWARDS, 
A, 


Part I. 152 pages. With vocabulary. as. 
Part II. In Preparation. 


With charming and typically French illustrations. 


'' The Headmaster and the Senior French Master in the East 
Anglian School, Bury St. Edmunds, have collaborated in this 
French course for boys and girls from 10 to 12. After two years’ 
careful experiment in which the whole course has been tried out 
in class ‘ and every lesson has been ruthlessly revised in the light 
of practical experience,’ they give their work to the world. 
This method of buildiug up a textbook is excellent, and the aim 
of Mr. J. S. Skinner and Mr. G. S. Edwards ‘ to provide English- 
speaking children with an introduction to French that shall be 
easy, enjoyable, and systematic’ should be successful outside 
their own school."'"—Times Educational Supplement. 


HARRAP’S PLAIN TEXTS IN 
GERMAN 


I. DER PUPPENSPIELER. 

H. AUF SKIERN IM HARZ. 

Ill. ABENTEUER DES SEETEUFELS. 
Extracts from Graf Liickner’s memoires. 


Crown 8vo. 48 pages. 18. each. 
With Vocabulary. Illustrated. 


Adapted and Edited for English Schools by KURT 
SCHULZE and H. E. LEWINGTON 


Five other titles in active preparation 


LETTRES D’UN LYCEEN 


By W. F. A. WHITMARSH, M.A., Senior French 
Master, Romford Royal Liberty School, and 
E. MARTIN, late Professor of French Dalhousie 
University, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
With Vocabulary 
Small crown 8vo. 160 pages. as. 


The study of French life, history, and customs is usually 
regarded as suitable for post-matriculation and adult 
study. Here, however, we have a third-year reader 
presenting the above facts in the form of letters from a 
French schoolboy to an English schoolboy. They are 
in modern conversational French and present interesting 
contrasts between France and England as they would 
strike intelligent boys of 14-17 years. 


GEORGE G. 


HARRAP & COMPANY, 


THE GEOGRAPHY 
OF COMMODITIES 


By H. ALNWICK, B.A., Strand School. 


With about 50 Maps. Size 10 by 7} in. 
160 pages, about 5s. January. 


This book, suitable for middle and upper school work, 

covers the main commodities of the world, and the 

reasons for their distribution are clearly given. The 
maps and diagrams are unusually good. 


NEW REVISED AND RE-WRITTEN EDITION 
OF “ AFRICA ” 
By L. S. SUGGATE. Now ready. 6s. 


A PRACTICAL GERMAN 


VOCABULARY 


By H. HOWARD-BAKER, Sherborne School 
Crown 8vo. 126 pages. 18. 6d. 


Useful lists of words in thirty-five groupings. There 

are three columns on each page corresponding to the 

three genders, and the English equivalents are given 
on the opposite page. 


Completion of Series 


UNCLE PETER’S TRAVELS 


By W. J. and A. H. ROOD, Diploma in Geography, 
London University 


Vol. I. THE TEMPERATE LANDS. 240 pages. 
28. 3d. 

Vol. II. THE COLD LANDS and the HOT 
LANDS. 152 pages. 18. gd. 

Vol. III. THE WORLD. 250 pages. 28. 6d. 
Vol. IV. THE BRITISH ISLES. 250 pages. 2s. 6d. 


The last volume of this beautifully illustrated series 

for pupils of 8-12 is now ready. They are written in 

the form of letters and are instructively and interestingly 
arranged on climatic lines. 


HARRAP’S NEW WORLD ATLAS 


HARRAP’S GENERAL SCHOOL 


ATLAS 
Each by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW 
Each now available with 4-page London Supplement 


(including Home Counties), 
and also with Yorkshire Supplement. 


LIMITED 
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Co-operation of School and Public Library 


By R. E. WOLSELEY 


INCE the “ new deal” went into effect in the United 
States we have been hearing much about “ partner- 
ships.” For the past eleven years there has been an 
educational partnership at work quietly and smoothly in 
one of the mid-western cities, which may be of interest to 
British teachers as well as to school and library adminis- 
trators. The co-operation spoken of has been going on in 
the city of Evanston, Illinois, a large suburb of Chicago. 
It has gained nation-wide attention for its unusually suc- 
cessful operation. 

This is a partnership between the public schools and 
the public library of the community. Although such 
co-operation could be obtained in almost any city or town 
having both school and library systems, there are relatively 
few in America. The Evanston plan is among the oldest 
and most successful. 

The arrangement has had a number of definite and 
realistic results. The educational work of the library has 
been extended greatly. The book resources of the public 
schools have been enlarged to a degree that the school 
alone could not achieve. The child begins early in life to 
have an appreciation of books and learns to use them. The 
taxpayer of the city is saved money and has a larger return 
on the taxes he surrenders. The adults of the city have 
additional branch libraries and are able to make greater 
use of the library facilities. The schools and libraries are 
brought into closer relationship. 

Every one of the fourteen public schools in the City’s 
two school districts houses an agency of the public library. 
Pupils in each school are assigned to the library in that 
school for from thirty to forty-five minutes a week, as a 
part of the school curriculum. No longer does the library 
reach only the children who seek books of their own accord, 
but all those who are not interested are exposed to the 
rich world of literature. Every child is taught where to 
find books and magazines, how to use them, to be able to 
find references and use the filing system of the library 
efficiently, and to co-ordinate his library work with his 
school work. 

All book work for this co-operative plan is headed by one 
person who is jointly employed by the public library and pub- 
licschool boards. For the library she is head of the Children’s 
Department. For the public schools she is supervisor of 
school libraries. In addition there are five school librarians, 
who likewise are employed jointly by the two boards, the 
schools paying two-thirds of their salaries and the library 
the remaining third. The head librarian of the City selects 
applicants for the positions, who must primarily be library 
trained, but must have a sound knowledge of pedagogy and 
an understanding of children. The school superintendent 
makes the final decision as to who will be accepted for 
each post. Each librarian spends a specified time at the 
schools within her jurisdiction, and pupils are assigned to 
their library room when the librarian is present. 

Obviously this co-ordinates with the use of books in a 
manner that any educator would approve. Modern educa- 
tional methods call for many books on the same subject. 
With the advent of the project method, the need for a 
variety of viewpoints is imperative. But school budgets 
in recent years in the States have not permitted the pur- 
chase of a wide range of titles. Even in ordinary times the 
range has been narrow. Instead of being wide, book pur- 
chases of this type ordinarily play a very small part in 
the budget. If the school and library buildings were side 
by side or separated by a highway or road only, the 
“ bridge ” would offer no difficulty. But in most American 
cities, as in Evanston, the main library and branches are 
often inaccessible to students in public schools near by. 
The library board cannot, in its turn, afford to open branches 
near all schools, or in all neighbourhoods. The schools, 


because library service is essential to a progressive curri- 
culum, feel that they must designate a room as a library, 
but cannot afford to conduct a separate school library. If 
the public library provides the main portion of the books 
and the supervision, the school can readily pay such over- 
head charges as rental, equipment, janitor service, and 
lighting, since it has made the initial investment for its 
basic function. This is exactly what has taken place in 
Evanston. 

The library buys the bulk of books. The schools, in 
addition to supplying some books of a general nature, 
provide reference volumes. Specific figures may be of 
interest. By 1933 the number of books in the school 
libraries reached 24,685 and their circulation attained 
299,433, an average circulation for each pupil of twenty- 
nine volumes in a year. In a number of instances, the book 
supply has been augmented considerably by the work of 
parent-teacher associations. The cost of cataloguing of 
books is in most cases paid by the schools. Upkeep after 
establishment comes to about one dollar annually for each 
pupil, this expense covering rebinding, purchase of new 
books, cataloguing, and the like. 

This plan began in 1922 with one school librarian and a 
few agencies. One of the two elementary school districts 
entered into an agreement with the library board for the 
joint financing of the librarian. Within a year, two of the 
public schools had library rooms. But the libraries were 
open to the children only after school hours. As the useful- 
ness of the libraries grew, they were opened during class 
periods and classes were regularly assigned to them. One 
by one the schools in each district seized hold of the plan 
and shared in it. Circulation increases were made at 
remarkable rates, and to-day there is not the slightest 
question of the value of the idea among the school or 
library board members, in the city administration, and 
from the children and adults who use it. 

The school and library boards naturally approve of it, 
for it saves each money. Alone, neither board could carry 
on such a project. The single cost for each would be in 
excess of the cost when carried jointly. This is true because 
there would be duplication which is avoided under the 
co-operation plan. 

The pupils approve of it for it makes their school work 
more interesting, and brings, the library within easy reach 
if they happen to live distant from one of the regular 
agencies. 

The citizen of Evanston approves from the financial as 
well as educational point of view, for it eliminates dupli- 
cation and gives him more for his tax money, inasmuch as 
it is more efficiently used. He has confidence that the 
mental companions of his children—their books—are 
selected as carefully as he would wish to select their human 
companions. He knows that children taught intelligent 
use of the library from their school days on will, in later 
life, find the library more useful. In addition to this, as 
three of the school libraries are also community branches, 
he has the use of that many more branch libraries than he 
would have if the school buildings were not in use. It is 
no great additional expense for the schools to keep their 
libraries open after school hours for adult use, but it would 
be prohibitive for the public library to maintain as many 
additional branches under its own expense. 

The educator’s point of view is summed up by Miss 
Helen Sanford, Principal of the largest elementary school 
in the city, who says : 

‘‘ The school library . . . has been added because better 
than any other unit of our school or social organization it 
definitely contributes to the enrichment of our curriculum. 
It has been established because there needed to be a source 

(Continued on page 16) 
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of information with reading and picture material available 
for the various age levels.” 

The co-operative plan at Evanston is not, of course, the 
only working arrangement between library and school in 
one community in the United States. There are varying 
plans in effect at Gary, Indiana ; Cleveland, Ohio ; Gales- 
burg, Illinois; Chicago; Detroit, Michigan, and other 
cities. But that at Evanston is distinctive in a number of 


ways. It is a plan working successfully in a small city, 
the population being about 65,o00, under which the co- 
operation has been perfected between one library board 
and two school districts. The success of the arrangement 
proves its adaptability to almost any community in the 
United States and, of course, any country where there 
are libraries and schools. Another mark of distinction is 
the more than a decade of satisfactory operation. 


Correspondence 


“THE EDUCATION OF THE ART TEACHER” 


Mr. T. Elder Dickson is inconsistent in his article on “ The 
Training of the Art Teacher ” in the November number of the 
Journal. On one hand he says, “ No teacher can teach what 
he has not thoroughly learnt,” which seems to suggest that art 
teaching is concerned with the instruction of the child rather 
than with the business of making expression easy for the child. 
The teacher in art is not standing between the child and the 
otherwise incomprehensible world, as he is in science, history, 
and geography. The teacher is standing behind the child helping 
him to express what he has already felt. What the teacher has 
to understand in order to assist his pupils is the development of 
the growing creative artist, which knowledge he can only gain 
by himself being a creative artist. 


Again Mr. Elder Dickson says, “ It will be his (the art teacher’s) 
business to maintain and improve his ability as an executant.” 
Here is the ever-recurring false assumption that art teaching has 
something to do with execution rather than with the fostering 
of the desire to create. The person who takes up art teaching 
as an “occupation ” (Mr. Elder Dickson’s word, in contra- 
distinction to “ vocation ”) cannot understand the full impli- 
cations of the latter ; yet he must do so to fulfil the demand that 
he base his “ teaching on a sound knowledge of the aesthetic 
activity of the child.” In saying this, on the other hand, Mr. Elder 
Dickson rejects the old idea that the teaching of technique is the 
foundation of art teaching. Yet it is easy to see how technique 
comes to have its unwarranted importance when the teacher is 
not first and foremost a creative person. 


Mr. Elder Dickson says that the teacher must not follow the 
“vocation of the artist,” unless he is the exception, “ the man of 
unusual mental endowment and physical energy.” In other 
words, the teacher’s own instinct for creation is not of first 
importance. I believe the opposite to be the case. Indeed, I 
would say that the art teacher should be the artist first and the 
teacher second because it is only by ever facing new art problems 
that the creative force is retained. To be in contact with a 
personality pregnant with creation is the child's greatest stimu- 
lant. (That such persons are not attracted to the teaching pro- 
fession to-day is not the same as saying that they will never be 
attracted ; money, position, and, above all, conditions of work 
are not attractive in themselves in the profession as we know it ; 
but, pray heavens, it is not always going to stay as itis!) To 
look upon art only as subject matter for teaching is fatal. It 
means that the nobility of executive failure due to complexity 
of spiritual motives and unattainable aims is incomprehensible 
to the teacher. The teacher who is not a creative artist cannot 
feel the rigours and constraints of creation. If the teacher is a 
creative artist he will not give up creation until he is dis- 
illusioned about his own ability. The disillusioned man is the 
worst of teachers for youth does not understand disillusionment. 


There are four types of art teacher to-day, namely : 


1. He who, with his eyes on technique, teaches technical devices 
which he does not understand. The main body of elementary 
school teachers is still unfortunately in this category. 


2. Men who, having failed to make a living at the practice 
of art, have “ descended ” to teaching. They are disillusioned 
with themselves, very often contemptuous of the work of those 
not as skilled as themselves. Over insistence on paper quali- 
fications and mistaken notions as to the reasons for the inclusion 
of art in the curriculum have put these men into our art schools, 


private, secondary, and central schools, and made art the sport 
of those who fulfil the Shavian dictum, ‘‘ Those who can't do, 
teach.” 

3. Those persons who, having an enthusiasm for art without 
much knowledge of its technical side, have sufhcient under- 
standing of its nature to put materials into the child's hands and 
let him make his own way. This school is growing among ele- 
mentary teachers and has produced much good work and 
implanted no false notions. 

4. Those art teachers who, burning with enthusiasm for the 
act of creation, respect the work of their pupils because they 
expect their own to be respected. They fire by enthusiasm, kept 
white hot by their own exertions, and sympathize with their 
pupils’ problems because they are not above discussing their own 
with those same pupils. 

The last type is the only really satisfactory one. Without 
personal enthusiasm art teaching is a very dead thing and can 
fall very easily into the pitfalls of abstract reasoning. The art 
teacher encourages spiritual growth by means of aesthetic 
experience. Once he ceases to be keenly interested in creative 
aesthetic experience for himself he has come to have a static 
artistic life, which 1s not conducive to the understanding of 
growing artists. The man whois ever looking upwards to his own 
artistic growth has the fullest knowledge of what that growth 
means. The art room should be like a large studio in which a 
group of painters are working ; the teacher being the rather more 
experienced painter whose personality holds together the little 
school of artistic practice. 

LYALL WATSON. 

Millbank Demonstration School, 

Westminster. 


It is curious that Mr. Lyall Watson should make such a con- 
fident accusation of inconsistency upon evidence which on his 
own showing is purely hypothetical. Perhaps the following 
comments will help him towards a more accurate interpretation 
of my argument. 

The first two statements quoted by Mr. Watson refer respec- 
tively to the art teacher’s knowledge of his subject and the 
exercise of his own creative capacity. This is evident from the 
immediate context in both instances, and in no sense do they imply 
or ‘‘ suggest ” technical instruction. Knowledge of one’s subject 
is not necessarily a conceptual knowledge; “ a sound practical 
knowledge ” of art springs from rich creative experience. Hence 
my insistence on the point that the art teacher must “ maintain_ 
and improve his ability as an executant.” My argument is 
entirely consistent. 

The main purpose of my article, however, was to submit that 
creative ability alone was inadequate ; the art teacher, I urged, 
must possess a sound knowledge of the psychology of artistic 
developments upon which to base his method. This, I maintain, 
can be acquired only by studying the child and its spontaneous 
productions objectively. But in Mr. Watson’s view, the teacher 
can gain this knowledge “ only . . . by himself being a creative 
artist '’—a familiar argument founded upon a common psycho- 
logical fallacy. 

The misrepresentation of my statement contained in Mr. 
Watson's third paragraph is surely due to careless reading. My 
statement is: “ He cannot pursue both successfully unless he is 
a man of unusual mental endowment and physical energy.” I 

(Continued on page 18) 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


The degrees of London University are open to all without residence 


University Correspondence College 


Founder: WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc. 
Principal : CECIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
founded in 1887, was the first institution of its kind. Its 
leading feature was, and is, a resident staff of tutors. 

THE RESIDENT STAFF OF TUTORS. —Thirt 
Honours Graduates, experienced in teaching—nearly all 
First Class Honourmen—devote their whole time to the 
College. 


THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED to students by 
U.C.C. include, at a moderate cost, instruction from tutors 
who have obtained the highest honours themselves and 
who are specialists in their subjects. Lessons are regular 
and frequent and are carefully adapted to the Individual 
requirements of the student. Payment of the tuition fee by 
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U.C.C. SUCCESSES at London University Intermediate instalments may be arranged without any addition to the fee. 


and Degree Examinations during the eight years 1925-1932 : 


STUDENTS ARE PREPARED not only for Matriculation 
and the Intermediate and Degree Examinations of London 
University, but also for the certificates and diplomas of other 
examining bodies. 


Intermediate 


FREE GUIDES 


to Matriculation, Intermediate Arts or Science, B.A., B.Sc. including Economics 
and Engineering, B.Com. or LL.B., may be had post free on application to the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 14 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


“ The Journal of Education ” offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 
Great Britain or Ireland. 


The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. In future, therefore, 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

Essays should be sent in not later than MARCH 6, 1934. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 
A aa or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 

final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling ; clear and pointed statement ; sound information; apt illustration; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 
essay. ‘‘ Fine writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 
regarded as a distinct merit. 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 
2. The candidate’s age last birthday. (This is essential.) 3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the school: (a) Confirming the candidate’s age; (b) That 
the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 
it should be posted to : 

Mr, Witiiam Rice, The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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The term *‘ occupation ” was perhaps 
But 


see no reason to alter it. 
an unfortunate slip; “ calling ’’ would have been better. 
this is the only amendment I think necessary. 
T. ELDER DICKSON. 
Art Department, 
George Watson’s Ladies’ College, 
Edinburgh. 


PRINTING AS A SCHOOL HOBBY 


A brief notice in this month’s Journal on printing as a craft 
for schools tempts me to say a few words on that subject. Hobbies 
like carpentry, bookbinding, photography, and so forth are 
excellent for boys—and men, too, for that matter. Every boy 
should be taught a handicraft; to teach him to work not only 
with brain but hand is a valuable discipline, to say nothing of the 
pleasure given by any accomplishment of the kind. It is a little 
surprising that so few boys are given a chance of learning “ how 
to print ’’; those that begin the craft do not often persist. For 
one reason, setting up type is apt to be slightly monotonous ; 
still more monotonous is the reverse process of distributing the 
type when the job is completed. And it requires time and 
patience. Nevertheless, printing has its own undoubted pleasures. 
The production, for example, of a really finely-balanced title page 
is a singular satisfaction—exacting though the work is. Of the 
immediate usefulness of the craft (I shall not term it an art), there 
can be no question. 

Many are deterred from taking up printing because they shy 
at the initial outlay. Yet a modest outfit can be secured at no 
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great cost. A good hand-press (second-hand) can be got for £5 
or £6, and a reasonable quantity of type and accessories for 
another £10. I recommend a hand-press—one of the old “ Albion ” 
pattern; but those who prefer a self-inker can often pick up a 
‘Model ” or an ‘‘ Excelsior ” for a few pounds ; only they should 
be careful to purchase from a trustworthy firm of printers’ 
engineers, who will test the machine before sending it out, and 
see that it is capable of giving a good level impression: this 
latter is a sine qua non. A small room should be set apart for 
press and types, and it should be well-lighted. In choosing type, 
the beginner should be satisfied with a few well-chosen founts, 
in series; there is always a temptation to buy a number of 
founts with different and probably incongruous faces. A 20 lb. 
fount of ten-point roman, with about five pounds of its appro- 
priate italic, together with two or three ‘ ornamental ’ founts, are 
enough to start with; one can always add more. With this 
simple outfit most ordinary ‘jobs’ can be executed; even the 
school magazine, printed page by page, may be attempted. 

I have been a keen amateur printer most of my life, and have 
got no small satisfaction out of this delightful (though, as I say, 
rather exacting) hobby. And I commend it to others, with this 
proviso: patience and perseverance are necessary if good work 
is to result. The slacker’s motto, “ Oh, that’s near enough,” 
won't do at all, if artistic production is to be the aim of the 
would-be craftsman. And fine work “ pays,” in the best sense 
of the word ; bad work merely pays you out—a different thing 
altogether. 

E. H. BLAKENEY. 

Winchester. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the December Competition is “ Winton,” 
proxime accessit ‘‘ Gael.” 


The winner of the November Competition was Miss E. S. 
Bayly, Hafod y Bryn, Lampeter, Wales. 


The winner of the October Competition was Miss Edith H. 
Herbert, The Wick, Burns Avenue, Nottingham. 


We classify the forty-one versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Winton, Gael, Miltonensis, S. W. K., Beetle, Fleet- 
wood, Salpensa, G. M. B., Torelore, M. A. C., 
Yendu, Vascongada, Katty Ann, Als ob, J. B.W., 
Trina, J. C. C. S., Raoul, Thossux, G. E. M, 
M. A. D. 


Class II.—A. P., Dane, Double E., Aberdonian, Martin, Eira, 
Chardonne, Felicia, Old Trident. 


Class III.—Consuelo, F. O’C., Eleanor, J. E. M., Nochmals, 
Scarab, Tyra, Itzehoe, Merryman, E. S. H., 


Onyx. 
EXTRACT FROM “ LA REINA CALAFIA,” BY VICENTE BLASCO 
IBANEZ (Valencia, Prometeo). 


En Mónaco, en Cannes y otros puertos de la Costa Azul se ven 
anclados los yates de los millonarios que han venido á pasar el 
invierno. Al llegar á Los Ángeles encontré en la estación 
muchos vagones azules que permanecían apartados fuera de las 
vías en movimiento. Eran los yates terrestres de los millonarios 
de allá. Cada uno tiene su vagón especial arreglado á su gusto, 
y mientras pasa los meses de invierno en Los Ángeles, el costoso 
vehículo espera en la estación, con su cocinero y sus ayudas de 
cámara inactivos, lo mismo que la marinería de un yate anclado. 
Cuando uno de estos personajes se cansa de comer en su hotel 
de Pasadena, entre jardines floridos, da á sus amistades un 
banquete ‘‘ á bordo ” de su vagón especial. Luego, al terminar 
el invierno, se vuelve á Nueva York en este cochecasa, ó á 
qualquiera otra de las ciudades de la costa del Atlántico. Seis 
días y seis noches de tren. Hay que retrasar ó adelantar el reloj 
varias veces, lo mismo que cuando atraviesa uno el mar para 
ir á América 6 vuelve de allá. į Aquella nación es todo un mundo! 


TRANSLATED BY ‘“‘ WINTON ”’ 


At Monaco, Cannes, and other ports on the Riviera, the yachts 
of millionaires who have come there to spend the winter may 
be seen at anchor. On my arrival at Los Angeles I noticed at 
the station a number of blue passenger carriages standing apart 


from the lines of tratħc. They were the land yachts of the local 
millionaires. Each of these has his private railway carriage 
decorated according to his taste, and while he is spending the 
winter months in Los Angeles, the costly vehicle remains at the 
station, with its cook and attendants idle, just like the crew of 
a yacht at anchor. When one of those personages tires of dining 
in his Pasadena mansion, surrounded by gardens full of flowers, 
he gives his friends a banquet “ on board ” his private carriage. 
Later on, when winter is over, he returns in this house on wheels 
to New York or some other city on the Atlantic coast—a train 
journey of six days and six nights. From time to time he has 
to put his watch back or forward, just as you do when crossing 
the sea on your way to or from America. That nation is a world 
in itself ! 


We were surprised and pleased to find so many versions 
in a Spanish Competition. We think this rush to enter is 
partly explained in a letter from ‘‘ Aberdonian ” who 
desires to support us in our “ refusal to limit these com- 
petitions to the two languages.” But “ Aberdonian ” has 
no need to be so humble about his effort; although he is 
in second class, it is quite good company, ranging from two 
marks lost to three and a half. Perhaps we ought to refrain 
from comment on some of our readers who have nobly 
sacrificed themselves in third class, but their ingenuity in 
dealing with phrases they have misunderstood is so great 
that we have enjoyed it enough to wish to pass it on to 
our friends. We will only give the funniest. ‘‘ Scarab ’’ 
says “ I noticed several blue coaches that were shunted 
on to side lines and remained stationary. They were what 
might be described as the shore yachts of the visiting 
millionaires. Every coach was decorated to suit an indi- 
vidual taste and waited most of the time unwanted. This 
costly luxury was fully equipped with a cook and his 
galaxy of helpers equal in number to the crew of any of 
the yachts.” A brave effort, dear “ Scarab,” and the 
English prose of it is nothing to be ashamed of. Then 
“ Onyx,” among other funny things, says: “ When they 
arrived at the station of Los Angeles, they were surprised 
to encounter a number of vagrants who appeared to exist 
permanently apart from the movement of the road.” Good 
value, that! ‘‘ Katty Ann ” says: “It may be that the 
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FELIXSTOWE COLLEGE 


FOR GIRLS 


Chairman of Governors : 
THE RIGHT Hon. THE LORD GISBOROUGH 


AN EXAMINATION will be held in MAY for 


the award of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS. 

Six Scholarships varying from {/60—{30. 

Two MUSIC Scholarships, from £40-£45. 
Also TWO EXHIBITIONS for DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
and SECRETARIAL WORK offered to girls who have 
taken the School Certificate. For details apply to the 
HEADMISTRESS. 


Last date for receiving entries: March 31, 1934. 
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Dr. GEORGE DYSON, F.R.C.M. 
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Secretary: Miss M. A. CHALLEN, B.A., 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1 
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University of Strasbourg 


FRANCE 


zil 


WINTER TERM, 1933-34 
November 2 to February 27, 1934 


SUMMER TERM begins March 1st 


Course for Foreign Students : 
“ Institut d’Etudes Françaises Modernes.” 
Special Lectures on French Language 
and Literature for Foreign Students. 
Complete Course of Phonetics. 
Practice in Reading and Speaking, 
Translation, Dictation, (Composition. 
Certificates and Diplomas at the end 
of the Session. 


Winter Sports in the Vosges. 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 


FEES: 180 frs. for the whole Term 


More detailed information about board 
and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
demand addressed to 


BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 
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OXFORD Music 


TWO IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 
OF GREAT EDUCATIONAL VALUE 


The Folk Song Sight- Singing 


Series. Books IV-X inclusive. Compiled and 


Edited by EDGAR CROWE, ANNIE LawrTon, and 
W. GILLIES WHITTAKER 
Paper, 4d. each. Linen lined, 6d. each. 


These form part of a series of twelve books, containing 
over 1,100 folk tunes of many countries, graded with 
advice as to use for schools and colleges. They are, 
in short, an admirable course in Sight-Singing. Books 
I-X are in Staff and Book XI in Sol-fa Notation. 
Book XII (also Sol-fa) is to be published in January. 


Sixty Songs for Little Children 


Edited by W. GILLIES WHITTAKER, HERBERT WISEMAN, 
and JOHN WisHART. New Texts by F. B. Woop. 
Paper, 2s. 6d. Linen backed, 3s. 

An admirable selection of songs suitable for young 
children, comprising Folk Tunes and Traditional Songs 
with simple accompaniments. This album is uniform 
with the well-known and popular Clarendon Song Book 
Series and is invaluable in schools and in the home. 


Full lists and bulletins of the latest Oxford Music are 
obtainable post free on application 


©)XFORD U NIVERSITY PRESS 


36 Soho Sq. Oxford Street 


E: 
= 3 
= An Additional Article = 
= Mr. DOUGLAS FOX, M.A., B.Mus. 2 
= (Clifton College), = 
= will write on the MUSIC SECTION of = 
= School Libraries, in the February, 1934, 3 
= issue of “The Journal of Education.” = 
ST eanne i 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses 


The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, Saturdays excepted. Evening Classes for 
Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in embroidery 
of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, weaving, 
leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 
Branch. 
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watch gains or loses, but it will be less than when one 
crosses the sea to reach America, as one flies over the 
plain.” And “ Katty Ann ” is in Spain at the moment! 
But with true British independence, she does her work 
without outside help. “ Tyra’s’’ work is not so bad as its 
position looks, but she made a number of unnecessary 
slips, such as indolent valets, as if it were their fault, and 
during the season for en la estación. But Class III began at 
four marks lost, which is no great matter. When first and 
second are of such high standard, third is reached with few 
faults. 

We will rapidly comment on a few of the first entries, 
to give readers a guide to the detection of where they lost 
marks. In the prize version we were not quite satisfied 
with the local millionaires because of the suggestion that 
they belonged to Los Angeles. But we commend Pasadena 
mansion. In Spanish the word hotel can bear the same 
private meaning as it can in French. The phrase millionaires 
of those parts used by “ Miltonensis’’ and many other 
competitors has the same flavour as local, we commend 
“ Gael’s’’ rendering over there. “S. W. K’s”’ version is 
very clear and concise. He uses the word Pullman, but 
we think a whole carriage with sleeper, dining-room and 
lounge is meant. We prefer the use of watch instead of 
clock in this connexion. The sense is that everybody must 
alter his watch; they would not all carry clocks. But 
we like “ S. W. K’s”’ prose. ‘‘ Beetle’s ’’ work is, as usual, 
correct, but we do not care for coach-house because it has 
another meaning in English. We commend “ Beetle ” and 
others for using the word parked on sidings. “ Fleetwood’s ” 
distinguished piece of work has one blemish, with his chef 
and idle valets; the adjective at the end applies to both 
the preceding nouns. 


A few translators, led by ‘“ M. A. C.,’’ used capital 
initials freely, thus: Blue Saloon carriages; there is 
nothing incorrect about this, but it gave us a Green Line 
feeling. 


We have no time for further comment because we had 
such a number of interesting letters. “ Emjay ” sends us 
five quotations from “Le Dernier Amour ” by Georges 
Sand which express several of the sentiments of Lescure 
in ‘‘ Malaisie,” and in almost identical phrasing. He asks 
about les pommes qui tombent, we took it as a suggested 
subjunctive which might fall; Lescure’s expression of his 
thoughts is rather colloquial. Our objection to falling 
apples is that he could not eat them while they were falling. 

A friend of these pages, not a competitor, has kindly 
sent us an extract from the Admiralty time-tables showing 
that in parts of Brittany 6 p.m. moonrise coincides with 
6 p.m. high tide, and therefore ‘‘ some such translation as 
The moon is rising the tide rides high is indicated. He says: 
“ Can you inspire your readers to go to Brittany and find 
out the exact facts ? Do the fisher-folk get up at moonrise 
and go to their boats at high tide ? so as to be in time to 
drift out of harbour with the immediately following ebb ? ” 
Well, we leave it to our readers. But we are greatly obliged 
for this interesting train of thought, though we confess 
that we felt a dim menace in the phrase, as if the meaning 
were that with the rising moon the sea awoke threaten- 
ingly, as if the watcher by the cradle—the much disputed- 
over vieille—heard the sea rising with a hint of storms to 
come. 


We thank “ Fidelis,” “ Aberdonian,” “ E. H. S.,”’ and 
“ G. E. M.” for their letters, and say once for all that we 
like readers to express their opinions, also to stick to their 
guns. ‘‘ G. E. M.” was, we believe, not a competitor when 
last we explained that our principle is to award to the most 
correct translation if it comes up to the standard of other 
versions, and the highest attainment would be if a poem 
were absolutely correctly translated and also preserved 
metre, syllables and the hike, still remaining a poem. But 
failing that, a certain freedom is permissible in poetry. We 
remember an occasion when no version came up to a very 
free translation, and the prize went to the writer of that. 


Yes, we did put “M. G.” for “M. C.” We have 


looked up the old versions. Very sorry. 


Many thanks for so many kind Christmas wishes, y felices 
Pascuas les desea The Prize Editor. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following extract from the chapter on 
Walther von der Vogelweide in Wilhelm  Scherer’s 
‘‘ Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur.” (Berlin, Th. 
Knauer Nachfolger.) 


Wie wiirde ein heutiger Dichter ersten Ranges der Welt 
gliickstrahlend verkiindigen, dass er das grosse Los gewonnen ! 
Für Walther war ein eigener Herd das grosse Los. Er stand 
nicht blos zu den Kaisern, sondern auch zu vielen deutschen 
Fürsten in persönlicher Beziehung ; in Österreich, Thüringen, 
Meissen, Bayern, Kärnten, Aquileja hat er am Hofe zeitweilig 
Aufnahme gefunden ; von der Seine bis zur Mur, vom Po bis 
zur Trave ward er umhergetrieben ; aber nirgends konnte der 
Wanderer festen Fuss fassen; keiner jener Fürsten und Pro- 
tektoren schuf ihm ein Haus ; der grösste Sänger der Zeit war 
lange verurteilt, ein Vagabund, ein Bettler zu bleiben. Kaiser 
Friedrich der Zweite endlich befriedigte seine Sehnsucht. Er 
gab ihm ein kleines Lehen, vermutlich in Würzburg. Da brach 
der arme Schelm in Jubel aus: “ Ich hab’ ein Lehen, alle Welt, 
ich hab’ ein Lehen ! ” 

Wenn nun der wandernde Spielmann, der von der Gnade 
seiner Gönner lebte und kaum lebte, unter dem Drucke der Not 
die Partei wechselte, soweit es sich um Personen handelte, so 
hat er doch niemals die Partei gewechselt, soweit es sich um 
Prinzipien handelte. Er war stets ein guter Patriot, ein frommer 
Mann, ein Feind des Papstes. 

Er liebte und bewunderte sein Vaterland, das er in einem 
berühmten Liede pries : nirgends hat es ihm so wohl gefallen, 
deutsche Sitte geht allen vor; wohlerzogen sind die Männer, 
wie die Engel sind die Frauen beschaffen. ‘‘ Wer Tugend und 
reine Minne suchen will,” ruft er aus, ‘‘ der soll kommen in 
unser Land : da ist Wonne viel: mécht’ ich lange darin leben ! ” 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 2, must reach 
the office by the first post on February 1, 1934, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 Is.,and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one de- 
partment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at 
this stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. If more than the prescribed number are pre- 
sented the names of the candidates will be arranged alpha- 
betically, and those in excess of three Seniors and three 
Juniors will not be considered. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or 
on others suggested in the course of their English reading 
by their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
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NOW READY ) 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS 


A Comprehensive Collection of 135 species on 32 Beautiful Coloured Plates 
Each with an accompanying sheet of detailed diagrams 


By LOUIS JOHNSTONE 


è < 
In Two Series, each 3/6 


SECOND SERIES 


BRITISH TREES 


16 Beautiful Coloured Plates 
With separate sheets of descriptive details 


By BARBARA BRIGGS, F.Z.S. 
3/6 


SUBJECTS : Acacia, Apple, Box, Cedar, Cherry, Chili Pine, Elder, Field Maple, 
Hawthorn, Hazel, Holm Oak, Hornbeam, Lime, Rowan, Sweet Chestnut, Walnut. 


SEND A POST CARD IF YOU WOULD 
LIKE TO SEE REPRODUCTIONS OF THESE 
PICTURES 


THE LUTTERWORTH PRESS, 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 


SY PAS) The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL VOLUME of “ The Journal of Education” commences with ay moo 
Gan the issue for January, 1934. This is a convenient time to commence a subscription either MWG 
through the trade or direct, though of course subscriptions are accepted to begin with any month. 


A subscription on behalf of a friend in the Overseas Dominions 
or abroad is always a much appreciated form of remembrance. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


To Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, Lonpon, E.C. 4, ENGLAND 
Phase send 


“The Journal of Education” 


post free to... 


(Insert title, Mr., Mrs., Miss, Rev., &c.) 
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Subscription to commence. 


N 


Remittance, value EIGHT SHILLINGS, is enclosed to pay in advance for One Year. 
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competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper (say, II in. by 9 in.) should be used, and 
the writing should be on one side of the paper only, with 
a I in. margin on the left hand. Clear, legible writing is 
essential, and there should be a reasonable space (say, } in.) 
between the lines. The essays should not be longer than 
seven pages. They must be certified on the cover of the 
essay by the head of the school as being the bona fide 
original and unaided work of the candidates. The pages 
should be numbered and carefully fastened together. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘‘ Fine 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON MARCH 6, 
1934. 
On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 


1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written ‘‘ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to : 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


A New “Hadow” Report 


THE Consultative Committee of the Board of Education, 
of which Sir Henry Hadow is Chairman, has now issued 
its third report on the three stages of schooling. The first 
of these reports, known as the ‘‘ Hadow ” Report, concerned 
the education of the adolescent. It recommended that 
primary education should end at 11 or thereabouts, and be 
followed by a system of training in the secondary stage up to 
the age of 15 in modern or central schools, so organized as to 
relate instruction to citizenship and after-school life. The second 
report dealt with schooling between the ages of 7 and 11, and the 
third, now published by H.M. Stationery Office at 2s. 6d. net, 
covers the first stage of formal schooling. This stage may begin 
almost as soon as the child can walk, for where mothers are at 
work or otherwise handicapped in caring for their children, they 
can find help in the infant welfare centre and later in the nursery 
school. These institutions are a comparatively late development, 
but an admirable and scholarly chapter on the history of infant 
education shows that infant schools have played an important 
part in English education for a century or more. With us com- 
pulsory schooling begins at the age of 5, and in the industrial 
districts it has for years been usual to receive infants at the age 
of 3 or even younger. The result has been to develop in this 
country an excellent system of infant schools, but the report 
shows the need for a wider provision of nursery schools in the 
poorer quarters of large towns. There is a full account of the 
latest scientific discoveries concerning the physical and mental 
development of children up to the age of 7. These lead to the 
conclusion that the later education of a child depends very greatly 
on the training received in the early years. It is not suggested 
that nursery schools should be compulsory, but the evidence 
serves to show that this first period of life is extremely important. 
Hence there is need for a review of the equipment of nursery 
schools and infant schools and for a staff of teachers who are 
specially trained for the work. The chapters on medical super- 
vision, feeding, and early training are of interest to all parents, 
for in a sense every home where there are young children is a 
nursery school, and the advice given is based on the best modern 
research. 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


FOUNDER—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A 

VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE J AQUES- -DALCROZE EA 
DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST 

eee OF METHOD—ETHEL DRIVER, L.R. rere Dalcroze 


Diploma. 
SECRETARY—ALICE WEBER. 


CHRISTMAS VACATION COURSE 


January 1 to January 6, 1934, inclusive, at 23 Store Street, 
London, W.C. I. Attendance counts as part preparat.>n for 
the Elementary Teaching Certificate. 


Classes for Beginners and Non-Beginners. A Demonstra- 
tion of Children’s Work will be given on Tuesday, 
January 2, 1934, at 5 o'clock. 


SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 15, 1934 


SINGLE SUBJECT CLASSES for CHILDREN and ADULTS. 


SPECIAL COURSE (one year) for TEACHERS in ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 

FULL TRAINING COURSE (three years) in preparation for the 
Complete Teaching Certificate in Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 


For prospectuses apply the SECRETARY, Dalcroze School, 
23 Store Street, London, W.C.1. (Tel. Museum 2294.) 


“This magazine is keeping its old friends and making 
new ones, both readers and advertisers. More thought 
and enthusiasm are being put into the making of this 
‘t Magazine of the Leaders’ than ever before. ‘The fact is 
being recognized.’’ 


This is the opinion of the Boston “‘ Journal of Education’”’ 
concerning ‘‘ The Journal of Education.” 


GEO. M. HAMMER & GO: LID. 


PT. J.E 
CROWN WORKS,» HERMITAGE ROAD, 
HARRINGAY, LONDON, N. 4 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS 


Write to Dept. J.E. for Illustrations of School Desks, &c. 


SCHOOL, CHAPEL & HOME CHAIRS 
PIANOS 


MEMORIALS Also PARTITIONS 
LIBRARY, OFFICE, LABORATORY, 
AND CHURCH FORNES HERS 
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DUSTLESS and HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


USE 


The Unequalled 


FLORIGEN 


(Florigene means 
Floor -Hygiene) 


(Regd.) 


e 
DURING the CHRISTMAS VACATION for Best Results 
It saves TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY, and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT to NOTE that ONE APPLICATION of “ Florigene” ALLAYS the DUST and DIRT up to 12 


p- MONTHS, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (dry Sweeping alone required), also throughout all the intervening 
Costly scrubbing, disinfectants, ani insecticides are unnecessary. 


periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 


i 


These sanitary, labour-saving, economic, &c., advantages are NOT attained by sweeping-powders or any other method 
(Established over 32 years) l 


THE “DUST-ALLAYER” Co., 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. | 


Contractors to H.M. Government, the Dominion Governments, County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


STUTIS 


THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Open to other professions) 
Sickness Benefit from One to Five Guineas per week 
at a net outlay of from 12/— to 60/— per annum 


Contributions provide an ee fund if no claim for sickness 
s made 


10% Commission on the first year’s subscription 
will be paid to a member who introduces another. 


Section also under the National Health and Pensions Act 

th valuable Scheme of Additional Benefits for Dental, Ophthalmic, 
and other Treatments. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, STUTIS, 

47 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. Telephone: MUSEUM 2327 


Specimen copy gladly sent to any Principal on application 


MEDIZ VAL We Hes: BA. Oxon.) 
Illustrated. 6/— net STUDIES 


“A sound compendium of history in the widest sense, very easiest of reading.” —Observer 
“A simple, vivid book."”—Quarterly Review. ‘‘ Charming, scholarly Essays.” —Edueation 


| THE FENLAND PRESS, 12 Henrietta Street, W.C.2 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 


Members receive free of charge Le Maitre Phonétique, the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. Jones, University College, London, W.C.1.). 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—Ljist of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


THE STUDENT'S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


BOOK-KEEPING|) COMMERCE 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


42nd Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


380 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


THE ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 


and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A, 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fifteenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 
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THE SCHOLARS’ LIBRARY 
General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 
A collection of English texts with special Introductions, Notes, and Questions. 2s. 6d. each. 


LATEST TITLES 
“THE TIMES.” An Anthology chosen and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
8y 
M. ALDERTON PINK, M.A. 


DICKENS. A TALE OF. TWO CITIES. With an Introduction by G. K' 
CHESTERTON. Illustrated. 


HARDY. THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. Edited by Professor V. DE 
SOLA PINTO. [Sbortly. 


MILTON. PARADISE LOST. Books Iand II. Edited by GEORGE C. IRWIN, M.A., 
with an Introduction by GUY BOAS, M.A. 
Send for Complete List 


SCOTT. ROB ROY. with Introduction, Notes, &c. Illustrated.’ 3s. 6d. (English Classics.) 


MODERN FRENCH READERS 
General Editor: H. F. COLLINS, M.A. 


Second Year Reader 
LE TISSERAND ET L>ENCHANTEUR. By MAURICE FARNEY. ıs. 6d. 


Third Year Reader 
LE CRYPTOGRAMME. By P. G. WILSON, M.Sc. 2s. 


Fourth Year Reader 


L'ILE FERREOR. Adapted from “Le Roi d’Or” by THEO. VARLET. Edited by A. C. 
SMITH, B.A., Ph.D. 2s. 


“ A new series of readers whose purpose is to banish boredom from the class-room, as the books chosen have 
thrilled the vouth of France. . . . There are questionnaires, vocabularies, and material for re-translation.”’— Ihe 
Journal of Education. 


VOCABULAIRE FRANCAIS. By MARGARET LOCKHART, M.A., Dip. Ed., Melbourne 


University, Diplome de Professeur de Francais 4 l’Etranger, Universite de Paris. 2s. 6d. 
“ An exceedingly good book, which will supply a long-felt want to overworked teachers, who cannot devote too 
much time to vocabulary work qua vocabulary work.”—Schoolmaster. 


PRACTICAL GERMAN EXERCISES. By N. H. HARROW-BUNN, M.A., Assistant 


Master, Stowe School. 2s. 6d. 
“ All the chief difficulties in German construction and idiom are met, and the book should prove useful both to 
teachers and students alike in preparation for the Matric.’’—Schoolmaster. 


KAI AUS DER KISTE. _ Eine Ganz Unglaubliche Geschichte. By WOLF DURIAN. 
Edited by JACK RIVERS, M.A., Assistant Modern Language Master, Manchester Grammar School. 


1s. 9d. 
HISPANIC SERIES. New Volumes 


LA BARRACA. Por Vicente Blasco Ibanez. Edited by P. T. MANCHESTER, Ph.D., Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages, Vanderbilt University, U.S.A. With Illustrations. 5s. 


TALES OF SPANISH AMERICA. Edited by M. A. DE VITIS, Associate Professor 
of Modern Languages, University of Pittsburgh, U.S.A., and D. TORREYSON, Instructor in Modern 
Languages, University of Pittsburgh, U.S.A. With Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. New Volumes 


AESCHYLUS: PERSAE. Edited by H. PITMAN. With Vocabulary. 2s. [Shorrly. 

A GREEK READER. By WALTERS. LIVY BOOK II. Edited by MARGARET 
HETT, M.A., Second Master, Brighton College. ALFORD, formerly Lecturer at Bedford, Girton, 
With Illustrations and Map. 2s. and Westtield Colleges. 2s. 
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HEFFER 
PUBLICATIONS 


MODERN GERMAN TEXTS FOR RAPID READING 


DAS GEHEIMNIS DES JANNHOFS 


von FRANZ BAUER. Adapted as a Rapid Reader with 
questions, selected idioms, and vocabulary. By M. L. 
Barker, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in German, University 
of Edinburgh, author of ‘* Basic German for Science 
Students.” (See below.) 


BASIC GERMAN TEXTS 


BASIC GERMAN READER FOR BEGINNERS 
With questions, selected idioms, and complete vocabulary. 
By M. L. Barker, M.A., Ph.D. 
The above two books are in active preparation. 


FRENCH INTONATION EXERCISES 


By H. KLINGHARDT and M. DE FoURMESTRAUX. Trans- 
lated and adapted for English Readers by M. L. BARKER, 
M.A., Ph.D. Intonation of two Dialogues analysed by 
E. M. Stéphan. Demy 8vo, cloth, second edition, third 
impression, 7s. 6d. net. (Postage 6d.) 

Five Gramophone Records of the Exercises (by arrange- 
ment with the Linguaphone Institute), spoken by E. M. 
Stéphan, with a text of the Records, complete in Case, 30s. 
net. (Postage, 1s. 3d.) 


THE TEACHING OF SCRIPTURE TO ELDER 


PUPILS IN SECONDARY DAY SCHOOLS 
By B. L. Kennett, M.A. Crown 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
net. (Postage 4d.) 
‘* An extraordinarily valuable little book.” — Education. 


THE APTED BOOK OF COUNTRY DANCES 


Twenty-four Country Dances from the last years of the 
eighteenth century, with Tunes and Instructions. 

Edited by W. S. PORTER, MARJORIE HEFFER, and ARTHUR 
HEFFER. Foreword by DovcLas KENNEDY, Director of 
the English Folk Dance and Song Society. Second 
edition. Oblong medium 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. (Postage 4d.) 
The Tunes arranged for Pianoforte by W. S. Porter. 
Second edition. Music, 4to, sewed, 2s. 6d. net. (Postage 4d.) 
** Should be acquired by all dance teachers and dance students. 

. . ° —T he Dancer. 


MAGGOT PIE. A Book of New Country Dances 


By MARJORIE HEFFER and W. S. Porter. With a 
Foreword by DovcLas KENNeEpy, Director of the 
English Folk Dance and Song Society. Oblong medium 
8vo, cloth, 3s. net. (Postage 4d.) 

The Tunes arranged for Pianoforte by W. S. PORTER. 
Music, 4to, sewed, 2s. 6d. net. (Postage 3d.) 

“ Will be welcomed by all Country Dance enthusiasts who want 
somcthing new. ... A very attractive publication.” — Dancing 
Times. 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 
By S. W. Core, M.A., University Lecturer in Medical 
Chemistry, Cambridge. Ninth edition, entirely revised. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 12s.,6d. net. (Postage 9d.) _ 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BIOCHEMISTRY IN 


RELATION TO HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 
By T. R. Parsons, B.Sc. (Lond.), M.A. (Cantab.) 
Crown 8vo, cloth, fourth revised edition. Illustrated, 
tos. 6d. net. (Postage 6d.) 


BASIC GERMAN FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS 
With Vocabulary and English Translations of the German 
sages 
By M. L. Barker, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in German, 
University of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
Second edition, revised. (Postage 6d.) (Eight-page 
Prospectus on application.) 
‘ Science students with little or no knowledge of German will 
welcome this book.’’—The Times Educational Supplement. 
‘* Will meet the need of many who wish to acquire quickly 
a working knowledge of this language in order to study German 
Paes ae periodicals of a scientific nature.”—British Medical 
our $ 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page {8 10 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
One Column {$ page] 410 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

(Advertisers are reminded that ‘' Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender ; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGaTE Broapway, E.C. 4 


Education in 1933 


Twelve months ago, our estimate of what had been 
done for education during the year then just ended took 
the form of a discourse on economy. Economy was in 
the air, and dominated the whole situation. The report 
of the ‘‘ May Committee,” produced by a body of able 
and prosperous and apparently class-conscious men of 
business, had recently been followed by the report of a 
committee on local expenditure, presided over by Sir 
William Ray. The signatories of this report included 
persons who commanded some confidence in the educa- 
tion service, and who could judge of the effects of their 
proposals upon that service. We pointed out, however, 
that some of their recommendations, such as the one 
relating to the closure of small secondary schools, had 
to be taken with extreme caution. During the earlier 
months of 1933, this report was examined with meticu- 
lous care by the Joint Committee of the four great 
associations of secondary teachers. The memorandum 
issued by that Committee bore out in detail our con- 
tention that the sort of economy which means reduction 
of efficiency is false economy. True economy is simply 
the elimination of waste. 

All the way through 1933, economy has still been 
uppermost in the minds of the powers that be ; not, we 
believe, because the Board of Education and the local 
authorities think that education is advanced. by the 
cutting down of supplies, but because their hands are 
forced by the Treasury. They are compelled to practise 
economies which are against the interests of the children 
and youth of this land, and which therefore ought not 
to be practised by a nation unless it is heading for bank- 
ruptcy. The secondary school teachers have protested 
vigorously against a policy which makes for the closure 
of schools, the amalgamation of departments, the 
reduction of staffs, and the concentration of advanced 
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courses—a policy which is in the direction of standardiza- 
tion and uniformity, and of denying both to the schools 
and to the pupils their proper opportunities of individual 
development. Not only teachers, but also local authori- 
ties, have protested against the policy embodied in 
Circular 1421, and the danger lest children of suitable 
capacity for secondary education may be debarred from 
its benefits by inability to pay fees. This moral resistance 
to a policy dictated by the Treasury, a policy inimical 
to the true and lasting interests of the country, has 
been kept up during 1933, and has had considerable 
effects in moderating the rigours of Circulars 1421 and 
1428. And there is no sign that resistance may safely 
be slackened in 1934. 

Leaving the dismal subject of educational finance, 
and allowing ourselves on this occasion only a sympa- 
thetic glance at the hard case of the teaching profession, 
let us turn to education itself. The school curriculum 
has been a never-failing subject of controversy, not 
only in educational journals, but even in the ordinary 
newspapers. Such controversy is inevitable in a demo- 
cratic community, and it is a sign of vigorous life, not 
of mere fussiness. The school curriculum at any given 
time represents the latest compromise between con- 
servatives and reformers. Such a compromise was 
reached about sixteen years ago, when the present 
grouping of subjects for the school certificate was 
settled, a grouping which placed practical and aesthetic 
subjects, not in the sun, but in the shade. It was held 
that the time had not come for placing them in the 
same position as languages and sciences, because they 
were not much taught except in junior forms, and in 
any case were difficult to examine. The Board of 
Education held to its rule that the examination should 
follow and not determine the curriculum. Unfortunately 
that rule expresses only one aspect of the whole truth, 
for the examination has a powerful influence in deter- 
mining the curriculum, at least in the sense of deter- 
mining the relative emphasis upon subjects, as is shown 
by the sad case of practical and aesthetic subjects, 
especially in girls’ schools. So the controversy regarding 
curricula and examinations in secondary schools has 
gone on unceasingly in 1933, and may certainly be 
expected to continue. School examinations exert a 
strong, and for the most part a definitely conservative, 
influence upon the whole educational situation. Further- 
more, they have complicated the situation by becoming 
a vested interest. Such are the broad facts we have to 
face at the beginning of 1934, with respect to curricula 
and examinations. 

But taking the curriculum for granted, what about 
the methods employed by the teacher in handling the 
subject or subjects he teaches? It has often been said 
that teaching is not mere talking, and that it is better 
conceived of as causing or inciting to learn. This may 
be a hackneyed saying, but only very slowly is the 
principle it expresses realized in actual practice. We 
seem, however, to discern signs of progress in this 
respect during 1933. The fact that this Journal has 
published a regular series of articles on school libraries 
is a Simple illustration of what we mean. More and more 
are children of all ages above the juniors trained to use 
books, and to find out for themselves under the teacher’s 
guidance, instead of being always told by the teacher. 
In other words, they are trained to educate themselves 
in a way which will last all through life. The public 
libraries are a wonderful development, and are worked 
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more and more closely in connexion with the education 
of young people. But the definite event which will 
make the year 1933 memorable in this respect is the 
opening by the King of the new buildings of the 
National Central Library, the functions and opera- 
tions of which formed the subject of one of our recent 
articles. 

The highly important work of the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education has advanced a definite 
stage during 1933. To the well-known reports on The 
Education of the Adolescent and on The Primary School, 
it has now added a report on Infant and Nursery Schools, 
and has thus completed a definite portion of its task. 
The latest report is a most useful and comprehensive 
survey of the best of modern thought and practice in 
regard to the education of young children. It will help 
the educated public to realize what is being done and 
why it is being done, and it can scarcely fail to advance 
a cause which certainly calls for advancement, the cause 
of the nursery school. The Committee's next assigned 
task, “ to consider and report upon the organization and 
interrelation of schools, other than those administered 
under the Elementary Code, which provide education 
for children beyond the age of 11,” will naturally prove 
deeply interesting to most of our readers. 

No review of educational events and movements in 
1933 would be complete without some reference to the 
University of London. In the somewhat chequered 
history of that University the year 1933 will stand out 
as one of supreme importance, for on June 26 the King, 
accompanied by the Queen, laid the foundation stone 
of the new university building on the Bloomsbury site, 
and so the long “ battle of the sites’’ was brought to 
its ceremonial conclusion. It was an event, not only in 
the history of a particular university, but in the history 
of the universities of the Empire. To the teaching 
profession an interesting development in this connexion 
is the Institute of Education, to be established as a 
department of the central home of the university, and 
destined, it is hoped, to be a home of educational 
research, no less for the overseas Dominions than for 
Britain. 

Surveying the whole educational scene, from the 
universities and the badly mauled training colleges down 
to the nursery schools, one cannot say that memories 
of the past year are heartening to workers in the field 
of education, whether administrators or teachers or 
members of local authorities. Few of them fail to realize 
the financial difficulties of the country, but none of 
them must fail to insist, in season and out of season, 
that a complete system of education, sound in all its 
parts, is a national necessity, and not a national luxury. 


“ Where the Rainbow Ends,” which has been once again 
revived by Miss Italia Conti for a four weeks’ matin¢e season at 
Holborn Empire, commenced on Friday, December 22. It is 
now some twenty-two years since this show first made its bid for 
favour, and with each passing year its popularity has grown. 
Parents who themselves enjoyed its delights as children now take 
their little ones that they in their turn might equally enjoy. 
“ Where the Rainbow Ends ” has one virtue peculiar to itself, 
It has as its hero St. George, patron saint of England, and the 
lesson of the play is a patriotic one, St. George representing 
England, and the Dragon King whom he defeats and slays—the 
enemies of this our land. This year there is to be a special prize 
essay competition open to all who occupy reserved seats at the 
show. Particulars may be obtained from Mr. F. H. Conti, 
Holborn Empire, W.C. 1. 
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Occasional Notes 


WE are genuinely sorry that the bill introduced by 
Sir Percy Harris to raise the school leaving age 
did not secure a second reading. It proposed that the 
pic Beret siesta) leaving age should be advanced a term 
a armis $ 4t a time, so that it would take three 
` years to reach the maximum leaving 
age of 15. Sir Percy said that the advance could be 
made in this way without any additional expenditure on 
buildings or teachers. The bill was designed to check the 
flow of young persons into industry by regulating it on 
lines of wisdom and foresight. The avèrage cost of 
educating a child at school was less than 5s. a week. 
Which was wiser and better—to pay 5s. a week on com- 
pleting a child’s education, or to pay 20s. out of the 
Unemployment Fund or through the Poor Law 
machinery ? If only 100,000 men were kept from being 
thrown out of work by the pressure from below, a saving 
of £5,000,000 a year would be effected. The bill received 
support on all sides of the House, Lord Eustace Percy 
giving it a qualified blessing, and Mr. Cove, Mr. A. A. 
Somerville, Lady Astor, Captain Ernest Evans, and 
Mr. Morgan Jones speaking in its favour. The rejection 
was moved by Mr. H. G. Williams, who put forward the 
surprising contention that no teacher ought to engage in 
controversy to influence the policy of the Board, and 
Mr. Ramsbotham indicated that the Government could 
not accept responsibility for the measure, for the admini- 
strative objections to it were insuperable. Ultimately 
the amendment for rejection was agreed to by sixty- 
eight votes to fifty-eight. But everybody knows that 
this reform must come before very long. 


QNE item in the great record of Edinbargh University 

was overlooked during the celebrations of the 
three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its foundation 
—its parentage of University College, 


Cear London, originally called the University 
University. of London. Brougham, to whom 


Thomas Campbell’s famous letter pub- 
lished in The Times, urging the establishment of a great 
University of London was addressed, was educated at 
Edinburgh, as was also Leonard Horner, first Warden 
of the University. The model adopted for the original 
London University was the Scottish and German model, 
in which no distinction is drawn between college and 
university. In the cultivation of science and medicine 
also, subjects a century ago not seriously studied at 
Oxford and Cambridge, London found an exemplar in 
Edinburgh ; but not in the close relation of town and 
college, for the City of London was remote both phy- 
sically and intellectually from the nascent University 
of London. This indifference has only partially been 
corrected in the recent years. The founder of Gresham 
College, the City’s counterpart of the medieval univer- 
sity, linked his College with city merchants but without 
much advantage. f 


Te establishment of co-educational secondary 
schools in England was an indirect result of the 
Education Act of 1902, though the Act itself gave no 
Ce-Education direction on the general question of 

in England. co-education. We agree with the 
A.M.A., the Journal of the Assistant 

Masters’ Association, that there is a sad lack of know- 
ledge regarding the extent of co-education. This has 


been removed in some degree by an article by A. W. C., 
who has analysed the figures in the official list of schools 
published by the Board of Education. It is one of the 
anomalies of our administrative system that though large 
expenditure is incurred in collecting statistics, their 
analysis and interpretation are relegated to the private 
student. What are the main facts? Of large secondary 
schools in England, 324 are boys’ schools and 285 are 
day schools for boys and girls. ‘* There are less than two 
boys in mixed schools to every five boys in single sex 
schools.” Seven administrative counties are without a 
single mixed school. Large centres of population favour 
single-sex schools, maintaining an old tradition. There 
are, however, thirty-four mixed secondary schools with 
more than 400 pupils. These may be regarded as 
showing a deliberate preference for co-education. 


N the series of broadcast talks “ Scotland To-day and 
To-morrow,” Prof. William McClelland, Professor 
of Education in St. Andrews University, discussed the 
ee eee question of Scottish education. He 
of the Scot, traced the main strands in Scottish 
educational history and stressed the 
old Scottish ideal, so strongly held by Knox, that there 
should be an open road to the higher culture for all who 
had the ability to pursue it. This was the educational 
birthright of the Scot, to be guaranteed to him by 
society in spite of the poverty or carelessness of his 
parents. There was never any hard and fast dis- 
tinction between primary and secondary education. 
The one was as freely offered as the other and even 
to-day, in spite of many difficulties, the number of 
children fitted for higher education, but denied its 
benefits through poverty is negligible. The Professor 
maintained, however, that though the higher education 
is available, pupils are often shepherded into unsuitable 
courses. The Education Department could help in 
this matter by conferring on the Advanced Division 
courses the same prestige it accorded to work done 
in the secondary school. There was still too much of 
the mass system about education in our large schools, 
and the special gifts of the individual were not sufficiently 
catered for. The newspaper critics who attacked what 
they called the “ frills ” and commended the three Rs 
had very little to go upon, and had never in any case 
been able to provide a scrap of evidence. We still 
suffered from the exaggerated prestige attached to 
subjects like Latin and mathematics, especially Latin, 
and in this connexion the universities tended to be 
unduly conservative with a somewhat deadening effect 
on the schools. 


T Report on Infant and Nursery Schools lays 
emphasis on the fact that the value of nursery 
schools goes far beyond the benefits gained by the 4,000 
or so children who are actually enjoying 
them to-day. The nursery school for 
children between 2 and 5 has made it 
clear that a maternal rather than a 
pedagogic approach to the child is needed in the early 
years, and that the child’s natural impulses are the basis 
alike of bodily and of mental hygiene. It has thus 
acted as a source of new inspiration for schools for 
children between 5 and 7, deepening and supporting the 
movement already stirring there towards a wider contact 


Nursery Schools 
and Nursery 
Classes : 
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with the home and with the child’s real life. As a centre 
of continued inspiration from the child himself, and of 
research freed from the bookish tradition of the infant 
school, the nursery school proper claims a permanent 
place in our educational system. Economic considera- 
tions will doubtless play a major part in encouraging the 
alternative development of “‘ nursery classes ” within 
the infant school. Yet there are good reasons for edu- 
cating children between 2 and 5 under the same roof as 
those between 5 and 7, over and above the extraneous 
economic argument. Miss Hawtrey’s minority note 
rightly stresses the fact that there is no break in develop- 
ment at 5 years. The period between 2 and 7 forms a 
single whole, and we need to provide for gradual and 
cumulative changes within it, but for no sharp crises. It 
is far more difficult to ensure continuity of treatment 
throughout this period if two separate institutions have 
it in charge. The solution would seem to be that some, 
at least, of the “ model ” nursery schools which are to act 
as the focus of educational research should carry their 
children forward to 7 years, whilst the nursery classes to 
be developed in the existing infant schools should always 
be in the hands of teachers with a nursery school training. 
e 


T. report brings out how lamentably extravagant 
we have been in the past in our school building, 
squandering our educational substance on solid three- 
decker barracks of hideous brick and 
pital tile, which now have to be retained 
"because it would cost too much even 
to demolish them. The nursery schools have led the way 
in avoiding this error. Most of them enjoy light open-air 
shelters of a kind which are not only better suited for 
little children, but can be modified, added to, or even 
thrown away, if the needs of a neighbourhood change 
or our educational sense grows. The part played in the 
life of a school by its material setting is only too real. 
The size and shape and lighting of the rooms, the con- 
venience of storage, the suitability of furniture, the 
design of the lavatories, all have a spirit of their own, 
which actively and unremittingly helps or hinders the 
living work of the teacher. It is well to have it em- 
phasized that “ the design of the ordinary infant school 
is not yet in complete harmony with modern opinion 
regarding its function and activities.” 


Slee Report of the Oxford Society for 1932-3 shows 
a membership of over 6,000, a most creditable 
result, and convincing evidence of the loyalty of Oxford 
men and women to their alma mater. 

roe A permanent office organization has 
been established in Oxford with 
branches in all parts of the world. The Society’s main 
object is clearly defined—to unite all Oxford men and 
women for service to the University, and to one another. 
Practical methods are still under consideration. One 
need, to give to members “ authentic news and intelli- 
gent discussion ” of university affairs, is common to all 
democratic societies. It is to be met by an authoritative 
publication, the annual report serving the purpose ad 
interim. In reporting opportunities for employment, 
members will be able to make a useful contribution. 
Some 230 groups or branches of the society have already 
been established. In industrial areas a special employ- 
ment panel will be appointed. Hospitality will be 
organized, and an Oxford man or woman coming to a 
new district will soon be made to feel the glow of fellow- 
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ship. The report pays a tribute to Lord Grey of Falloden, 
whose last public work as Chancellor of the University 
was to launch the society. 


“THE County of Middlesex has made a generous 
gesture towards the University of London by 
offering £100,000, payable in ten yearly instalments, 
towards the cost of the new library on 


Middlesex ; ch j 
the Bloomsbury site, which is to be 
gi e associated by name with the County 


of Middlesex. Under the Statutes of 
1900, the University of London exercised a somewhat 
shadowy jurisdiction over higher education within a 
radius of thirty miles from the central offices. This 
radius was abolished by the statutes under the Act of 
1926, notwithstanding the petition presented to the 
Privy Council by the Home Counties and County 
boroughs like Croydon. It is not easy to satisfy the 
higher educational needs of parts of Middlesex such as 
Chiswick and Hendon actually adjoining London, apart 
from London’s own provision. In a financial sense, 
Middlesex has shown its willingness to recognize its 
moral obligations towards the London University. 
Until more scientific areas for the public administration 
of higher education are created, this is as much as can 
be done. The demand for new local educational areas 
is, however, becoming more insistent, and experiments 
in the control of transport and other services are showing 
what can be done when the urgency of the problem is 
publicly recognized. 


“THE presidential address of Prof. Frank Smith, of 
Leeds University, to the Council of the Association 
of University Teachers, opened with the assertion that 
university teachers are everywhere 
RE being called upon to defend the 
university idea or ideal from attacks 
which were full of danger. ‘‘ Everywhere ” appears to be 
too comprehensive a term to use in this connexion, for 
we are not aware that the universities of Great Britain 
have been subject to attack in recent years. Continental 
and American universities, perhaps; but, as the 
President acknowledged, British universities have 
received generous treatment both from central and local 
authorities. We agree, however, that this generosity 
itself constitutes a danger. The President reviewed the 
position of universities and their teachers in Russia with 
its policy of technocracy, in Italy with its dominating 
facism, and in Germany with its “ orgy of ferocious and 
narrow nationalism.” It isa cheerless picture ; but our 
own country still allows to its universities the three great 
freedoms for which the President pleads, ‘‘freedom to 
teach, freedom to learn, and freedom to investigate,” and 
agrees that their denial brings death and stagnation. 


AN experiment organized by the Government of the 

North-West Frontier Province of India, will 
enlist wireless in the fight against village illiteracy. Ten 
villages have been selected in the first 
instance, and it is hoped to introduce a 
network of stations serving the villages 
throughout the province, Peshawar being the trans- 
mitting station. That a province on the fringe of the 
Empire should initiate an experiment of this kind is 
encouraging. Broadcasting, while not replacing the work 
of the village school, will widen the horizon of children 
and adults, and remove their sense of isolation, apart 


Education by 
Wireless. 
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from its direct value in matters of health and sanitation, 
weather forecasts, and agriculture. Political propa- 
ganda, for which the wireless is highly developed in 
Russia, presents a special problem, not fully solved even 
inthe mother country. A small transmitting station costs 
only £1,500, and a communal receiver less than £30, and 
the total cost for British India, we learn from an article 
in The Times, would be £175,000 initially, and £125,000 
perannum. The receiver will be a charge on the village. 


A li teachers of London, through their Associations, 
have made strenuous efforts to induce the London 
County Council to come into line with Middlesex and 
The LCC many other authorities in requesting 

and the Cut, the Government to abolish the 10 per 
cent cut in salaries. Two deputations, 

one representing eight teachers’ associations, and the 
other the London Teachers’ Association, appeared before 
the Teaching Staff Sub-Committee to urge this action. 
But the report of that Sub-Committee, when it appeared, 
turned out to be a rather colourless document, lauding 
the principle of national negotiation and welcoming the 
fact that a meeting of the Burnham Committee had been 
called. The News Chronicle stated—and this has not 
been contradicted—that the Government took care to 
let the majority party on the County Council know 
that it would not welcome a resolution in the terms 
desired by the teachers. Fresh efforts were made at a 
meeting of the full Council, when it was moved: “ That 
this Council would welcome the restoration of the cut 
in teachers’ salaries, and that the Board of Education 
be so informed.” The following amendment, however, 
was carried: “That the Council would welcome the 
restoration of cuts in salaries, wages and pensions, 
imposed by the Government during the national crisis 
of 1931, together with the restoration of the Exchequer 
grants to the local authorities to their former level, and 
the remission of additional taxation levied for the same 
reason at that time, as soon as, in the opinion of the 
Government, the conditions have been removed on 
which the Government action in 193I was based, and 
that the Government be asked if such time has arrived.”’ 
As the A.M.A. remarks, it is no wonder that this resolu- 
tion was received with laughter from the public gallery. 


GRIEVANCE still felt in a few areas has recently 
received sympathetic attention from the Asso- 
ciation of Education Committees. The large majority 
seas of local education authorities have 
Starting Work. adopted a model form of agreement 
under which a teacher in a secondary 

school resigning appointment at the end of the summer 
term is paid salary for the month of August, and similarly 
for the other terms payment is made to December 31, 
and to the end of the Easter vacation respectively. 
Teachers taking up new appointments are paid from 
September 1, January 1, and from the first day of the 
summer term. But a few authorities have been inclined 
to pay new entrants to the profession from the actual 
date on which their teaching duties begin, and hence 
such new entrants complete three terms of teaching 
without having received a full year’s salary, or being 
credited with a full year’s service for pension purposes. 
The Association of Education Committees has explained, 
in response to a memorandum from the Joint Four, that 
its desire and policy is that in all cases a full year’s salary 
shall be paid for a full year’s service, and that the model 
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agreement already referred to is drafted to that end ; 
and that while the Association has neither the power ` 
nor the desire to be coercive in its recommendations to 
local authorities, the teachers’ organizations may 
properly represent that the practice which is called in 
question is not in accord with the recommendations of 
the Association of Education Committees. This broad 
hint will, we hope, have the effect of removing a grievance 
which, though not widespread, 1s very real. 
AS evidence of the interest that is being taken in 
the future of the Teachers Registration Council 
or perhaps we should say the Royal Society of 
The Future Teachers—we may cite the compre- 
of the T.R.C, Þensive resolution on the subject which 
1s to be discussed by the Council of the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters at the 
meeting to be held at Cardiff. The general aims of a 
professional organization to include all teachers as 
members of a learned profession (which position, the 
resolution contends, the R.S.T. should fill) should be to 
raise the status of the profession by (a) securing a larger 
measure of self-government for the profession; (b) 
determining the minimum professional qualification for 
practising teachers; (c) promoting measures to ensure 
that only persons possessing qualifications approved by 
the Society shall teach in any type of school or institution, 
public or private. It is suggested that the R.S.T. should 
be the controlling body for entrance to the profession, 
and should take vigorous action to secure the above aims. 
It should also formulate a code of professional conduct. 
Its finances should be derived from a registration fee. It 
should not, however, turn itself into an examining body. 
It should take steps to secure greater recognition of its aims 
and status by the general public, encourage educational 
research, and forward the legitimate aims of its members by 
every means initspower. Thisis an interesting programme 
which, if carried out, might do much both to strengthen 
the T.R.C. and further the aims of educationists. 


M R. H. Ramsbotham made some amusing references 

to degrees gained in America for technical 
subjects, in an address delivered at Cardiff. He said that 
a feature of modern technical education 
was the increasing number of subjects 
that could be studied in a technical 
college. There was a tendency to require from recruits 
to industry an ever-increasing mastery of an ever- 
narrowing field. But he was afraid that might lead to 
meticulous specialization, which had done so much 
harm in the United States. When he learnt that in the 
University of Chicago the degree of M.A. was awarded for 
a thesis on “ Four methods of washing dishes,” it seemed 
to him that too much emphasis was being laid upon a 
very limited aspect of human ingenuity. He had read of 
one college offering prospective students the choice of 
745 different subjects, and of another that preferred to 
say what it could not teach rather than what it could. 
It warned the public that it did not have a course in 
book-keeping, telegraphy, oratory, or embalming. Con- 
templating this, Mr. Ramsbotham felt that too much 
account was being taken educationally of the diversity 
of human tastes and occupations. In our country there 
were safeguards which were likely to preserve us from 
these educational refinements. We are thankful to 
agree that such extreme vocationalism would be out of 
place in our system of education. 


Mr. Ramsbotham 
at Cardiff. 
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AN important report on staffing in secondary schools 
has been presented to the Education Committee 
of the London County Council as the result of the con- 
sideration by the Higher Education 

tae Sub-Committee of Circular 1428. It 
begins by stating the present position, 

which is that the schools are allowed one assistant for 
every twenty-two pupils (pupils over 16 being reckoned 
as two pupils for this purpose). The aggregate staff of 
the maintained secondary schools is about five units 
below this standard, and that of the aided schools is 
about six units above it, but there are great divergencies 
from this standard in individual schools. Taking up the 
Board's suggestion that authorities should endeavour to 
arrange that the number of pupils entering a school each 
year should be a multiple of thirty, the report states that 
it would be difficult to insist on entries in multiples of 
thirty so long as the present practice of giving a choice 
of schools for scholarship holders is continued—a 
principle which is regarded as of vital importance. One 
consequence is that a school may get a batch of appli- 
cations immediately the scholarship list is out, and 
further applications may come later at intervals from 
scholars who have been unable to obtain admission at 
other schools. Fee-payers are an even greater difficulty. 


VV HAT is suggested, then, is not that admissions 

should be a multiple of thirty, but that classes of 
less than about thirty should be avoided in the middle 
and lower school. The report then 
discusses the further suggestions of the 
Board that extensions and improve- 
ments to school premises might effect a saving in staff ; 
that economy might be effected by increasing the number 
of private study periods for sixth forms, and even other 
forms; that transfer of pupils should be considered ; 
that the existence of too many free periods is a cause of 
extravagant staffing; and that men with all-round 
qualifications might replace specialists in some cases. 
Cold water is poured, very politely, on most of these. 
For example, the authors of the report are by no means 
convinced that an increase in the amount of private 
study reduces the demand on the time of the staff. They 
also point out that the question of transfer of pupils 
between schools is one of extreme difficulty. As regards 
free periods, it is for the head of the school to arrange 
the work of the authorized staff as seems best, and they 
would deprecate the introduction of a system by which 
the number of hours of teaching to be done by each 
teacher was prescribed by the authority. The whole 
report illustrates the practical difficulties involved in 
carrying out ill-considered schemes of “ economy.” The 
only recommendation made is that for the present no 
increase shall be allowed in the aggregate staff. 


Some 
Suggestions. 


“THE general conclusions in the monthly reports of 
the Juvenile Employment Officers for the City of 
Cardiff are always worth reading, but those for October 
are particularly so in view of the 
responsibilities which will fall on 
local education authorities under the 
new Unemployment Bill. The latest 
report deals with leavers from secondary schools in 
the City during the year ended July 31, 1933. One 
out of every two secondary school leavers receives fairly 
early adoption into industry. One out of six of the 
total school leavers almost immediately receives work 


Leavers from 


of a commercial administrative nature, and this group 
forms one-third of the total placings direct from school. 
One out of every six of the leavers finds it necessary to 
acquire a working knowledge of purely commercial 
subjects before a post can be secured, and so proceeds 
from the secondary school to a commercial school, 
usually a private-venture school, to receive this educa- 
tion; it is interesting to note that in this group the 
girls outnumber the boys by two to one. One out of 
every nine leavers proceeds to the university or some 
equivalent institution for professional training. Rather 
more than one out of every six leavers finds employ- 
ment difficult to obtain and remains without employ- 
ment, and often without educational training for a 
considerable time. The experience of the Employment 
Committee in Cardiff has been a long one ; its statistics 
have always been compiled with great care, and its 
conclusions very carefully considered. This report 
should therefore lead to a careful examination of the 
curricula of the secondary schools in Cardiff and of the 
relations between senior schools, secondary schools, 
evening institutes, and the commercial department of 
the Technical College. 


NDER the title, The Film in the Class-room, the 
Glasgow Education Committee has published a 
report describing an experiment in the teaching of 
geography. The purpose of the experi- 
The Film in i i sates 
the Class-room : Ment was to follow up the work 
accomplished in the Middlesex and 
Edinburgh investigations by studying carefully the 
effect of using the film in the ordinary teaching time- 
table. In the first part of the experiment, the committee 
in charge selected five schools, each with two classes 
approximately similar in age and ability. For six 
months a scheme of geography was studied, one of the 
classes in each school having a weekly cinema lesson 
on the subject, the other having the same amount of 
time allocated, and the same teacher, but without the 
help of the cinema. At the end of six months the 
classes were tested, with results in four of the schools 
favourable to the film. A second test applied three 
months later produced somewhat contradictory results, 
and it was decided that a fuller investigation was 
necessary. In the second phase of the experiment, three 
classes instead of two were employed. Class A had its 
first lesson cinema, its second non-cinema; Class B, 
the first non-cinema, and the second cinema ; and so on. 
The third class had no cinema lessons, and thus acted as 
a “control ” class. Both in teaching and in testing there 
was a closer uniformity of procedure, and more reliable 
results were obtained. It was found that the cinema is 
sometimes beneficial, but that in certain circum- 
stances it might be detrimental. One specially important 
result emerged, namely, that in every case the pupils 
who had had the advantage of film instruction showed 
up better in the retentivity tests. 


T report, after a careful analysis of the results, 
sets out some interesting conclusions. From the 
consistently good results in one of the schools it would 
appear that there is a particular 

Film Technique. technique of film presentation in the 
class-room, the investigation of which 

is desirable in order to establish this form of instruction. 
Certain types of lessons lend themselves more readily 
than others to film illustration, but on the other hand, 
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the teacher must be careful to use a teaching method 
appropriate to the particular film chosen. The films 
should not be “ general interest ” films, but should be 
specially prepared for teaching purposes, and should be 
used to accompany the lesson and not treated as lessons 
in themselves. An appendix to the report suggests that 
the maximum length for a class-room film should be ten 
minutes, that there should be no reading, that the film 
should concentrate on essentials, should not be over- 
crowded, and should not include matter that could be more 
effectively treated by non-film teaching methods. The 
teacher 1s advised to study the film carefully beforehand, 
but to leave it as far as possible to explain itself. Asa 
rule each film should be run over twice. In conclusion 
the report claims that films satisfying these conditions 
can be introduced as class-room aids without any 
interruption of ordinary school routine, and without 
causing any strain, physical or mental, to the pupils. 
The evidence clearly indicates that pupils taught with 
the help of the cinema tend to retain what they have 
learned better than those taught without it. These 
experiments were carried out with the help of the 
Scottish Educational Cinema Society. 


ae Scottish Education Department has officially 
approved of the constitution of a National Com- 
mittee for the issue of certificates in commercial subjects 
in Scotland. The question of certificates 


Scottish National of a national character has been 


ME discussed for many years by the 
Certificates. educational and business world. Com- 


mercial courses are available in the 
central and secondary schools, and success in such 
subjects is attested by the Day School Certificate and the 
Leaving Certificate, both of these certificates being 
“ national ” in character. The great mass of students, 
however, who study commercial subjects in evening 
continuation classes has not been similarly provided 
for, and their case has been met by a variety of local 
certificates of varying value. Business men have con- 
siderable difficulty in assessing the value of such certifi- 
cates, and of late years there has been an insistent 
demand for some form of national recognition. A similar 
position obtains in England, but Scottish needs and 
conditions are not the same as those south of the border, 
and it is not possible in the meantime for the two 
countries to pursue a common policy in this matter. A 
National Committee has now been instituted, repre- 
sentative of the Chambers of Commerce, education 
committees, and various other bodies, and under this 
four regional committees have been set up. These will 
organize the work in their respective areas, the National 
Committee co-ordinating their activities and laying 
down the standard of examination. The Scottish 
Examination Department will be represented on the 
National Committee. It will exercise general control over 
the whole scheme, and will endorse the certificates, 
which will thus have a national character. 


HE Minister of Education recently reviewed the 
progress of vocational education. He said that 
three-quarters of the children left school at the age 
neers of 14, and his Department was try- 
Free State. 10g to provide for an extension of 
education for all children. The im- 

mediate difficulty is the lack of accommodation for the 
very large numbers for whom provision would have to 
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be made if the scheme were compulsory. The Minister 
hopes, however, to give at least part-time instruction to 
all pupils up to the age of 15. He rightly stressed the 
value of training in handwork and cooking. Those of us 
who have had almost a life-long experience of the cooking 
provided in what used to be called officially “‘ the rural 
districts ” of Ireland, know to our cost the need of such 
training. The Minister seemed to be satisfied that the 
teaching of the Irish language was a sufficient cultural 
training for the pupils of these schools, with, perhaps, 
the addition of Irish music. We would suggest that this 
is not enough. The mere learning of any language has 
only a limited cultural value. 


“THE Board of Education has published, in the form 

of a shilling pamphlet, entitled The Work of 
Juvenile Organizations Committees, an account of the 
work that 1s at present being done by 


A such committees in various parts of 
Committees, the country, and suggestions as to 


promising lines of development. We 
all know of scouts and guides and brigades and boys’ 
clubs and girls’ friendly societies, and so on. But the 
bare recital of a few names indicates the possibility of 
overlapping, of wasted effort in one place, and of 
insufficient effort in another. These disadvantages a 
Juvenile Organizations Committee is designed to 
remove. There are between seventy and eighty com- 
mittees at present in England and Wales. Their general 
objects are to stimulate local interest about all questions 
affecting the welfare of children and young people, and 
to secure that so far as possible boys and girls have every 
opportunity of becoming healthy, happy, and useful 
citizens. This general statement obviously involves a 
large number of particular ones, and these are set forth 
most lucidly in this pamphlet. It concludes with useful 
lists of existing organizations. 


SOME years ago representations were made with a 
view to the inclusion of Welsh amongst the subjects 
which may be taken in the higher examinations for posts 
in the Civil Service. The representa- 


Youth and tions were successful, but statistics 
Welsh à 
Nationalism. recently published show that the 


number of candidates taking advantage 
of this concession is low ; nor do the numbers of candi- 
dates taking Welsh in the Higher Certificate of the 
Central Welsh Board show any great increase. It would, 
therefore, appear that the movement for the wider study 
and use of Welsh in the higher stages of Welsh secondary 
schools, and at the University, is not making the progress 
that was anticipated, or it may be that the Civil Service 
has so far failed to attract the attention of the ablest of 
the youth of Wales. Outside the ofħcial educational 
organization, the League of Welsh Youth is undoubtedly 
expanding its influence with great rapidity : one of the 
cardinal principles of this organization is that its 
members must speak Welsh on every possible occasion. 
Recently the leader of the movement said that no leader 
of the League should express political views to its 
members. This has aroused the ire of leaders of the 
Welsh Nationalist Party, who lay it down quite definitely 
that those who seek to make the youth of Wales speak 
Welsh, must at the same time give to the child between 
twelve and eighteen, “ the Welsh Nationalist flame, com- 
plete and political.” It will be interesting to see how 
teachers in Welsh secondary and senior schools react to 
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the problem of choosing between teaching Welsh for 
culture’s sake and teaching it as an instrument for the 
development of Welsh Nationalism. 


STATEMENT by Prof. Valentine at the Leicester 
meeting of the British Association that, out of 
2,000 students attending five provincial universities, two- 
fifths of those who gained admission by 
aba brig scholarship failed to obtain first or 
Secondary Schools. SeCOnd-class honours, has evolved 
spirited replies from prominent educa- 
tional administrators. The Director of Education for 
Swansea have pointed out that in the past ten years 124 
Swansea students, scholarship winners—representing 
83 per cent—have obtained first or second-class honours. 
If this standard is even approached by the other three 
University Colleges of Wales, there can be no dearth 
of highly qualified Welsh graduates. Yet at the last 
meeting of the governing body of a girls’ secondary 
school in Pembrokeshire, a spirited protest was made 
against the appointment of a highly qualified graduate 
of Bristol University to a teaching post in the school 
when there were a number of competent Welsh graduates 
among the applicants. It was even suggested that 
Welsh local authorities should withdraw rate-aid 
from the University of Wales if its degrees were not 
considered of equal value to those of English universities. 
But the governor who made this proposal cannot have 
thought out all the implications of the policy implied in 
his suggestion. The Welsh educational system cannot 
even now absorb into employment the large number of 
highly qualified graduates coming from its University 
each year. A high proportion of these find employment, 
in education and industry, in England. If England 
decides on a battle-cry of ‘‘ England for the English,” 
the cry of “ Wales for the Welsh ” will be but a poor 
consolation for the unemployed Welsh graduate. 


ee Pembrokeshire Local Education Authority has 
had under consideration for some time the 
question of remodelling the curricula of its secondary 

schools so that they may be less 


è change of academic, less influenced by the need 
me vi pi o of pupils proposing to proceed to 
Compassion? universities, and more in tune with the 


needs of the average boy or girl pro- 
posing to take up a vocation, outside the profession, in 
Pembrokeshire or elsewhere. The proposals to this end 
ultimately adopted by the Authority were a model of 
practical common sense, and as such were accepted by 
the heads of all the secondary schools in the area ; but 
the immediate results were astonishing and have evoked 
widespread but ineffectual protest. One of the most 
successful of the schools—a school with a wonderful 
record in classical scholarship—claimed that the pro- 
posals could only become operative if preceded by 
sweeping changes in the personnel of the staff of that 
school. Despite the clear protestation of the Authority 
that its policy was never intended to be brought about 
in such a way as to harm individual teachers, the 
governing body has decided to terminate the appoint- 
ments of five members of the staff. Some of these 
teachers have served the school for ten years and 
more, and there has been no expert evidence that they 
have not pulled their weight in securing the great success 
of the school in recent years. Protests to the L.E.A. and 
the Board of Education have been of no avail. The de- 


cision of the governors was clearly one which was preceded 
by careful consideration, but the issue will not advance 
the movement to modify curricula of secondary schools 
in Wales so that education for the whole of life rather 
than for university life is the main aim of such schools. 


Tae King, accompanied by the Queen, opened the 
new buildings of the Medical School and Patho- 
logical Institute of St. Mary’s Hospital, in Paddington, 
iga on December 12. This great enterprise 
Medical School, "2S been achieved through the 
generosity of a few wealthy men, 
including Lord Revelstoke, Lord Beaverbrook, and 
Lord Iveagh—gratefully acknowledged by the Dean, 
Dr. C. M. Wilson, in his address to Their Majesties. The 
new School and Institute represent the last word in 
medical education. The social needs of the students have 
also received full attention. Thus, a large garage 
accommodating fifty cars has been provided for their 
use, a Swimming bath with the only ultra-violet ray 
purification plant in the country, and a dining-room 
offering a two-course luncheon for a shilling. St. Mary's 
has a high reputation for its pathological work, associated 
with the name of Sir Almroth Wright. We wish the 
Medical School continued success in its new home. 


ITH the title “ Not so Bad,” The Times publishes 

in a letter by Miss M. Cordelia Leigh a protest 
against prevailing pessimism, and an encouragement to 
count our blessings. Drunkenness has 
steadily declined. The social con- 
sciousness 1s shown in the fight now 
being waged against slums, a fight which “ would have 
excited almost incredulous amazement a hundred years 
ago.” Religion is active at home and abroad. Miss Leigh 
might have mentioned the closure of prisons, one of the 
predicted results of improved education which has passed 
the audits of time. What causes this increase of good- 
will, The Times asks in its leading article—Acts of 
Parliament, the spread of knowledge, material comfort, 
or something quite other than these ? The writer of the 
article refuses to attempt a complete answer and such 
will not be expected in an Occasional Note, but we may 
claim that some of the credit is due to education in its 
widest sense, including the advancement of science. 
Eppur st muove. Things are improving, but the world, 
and teachers especially, must not be complacent about the 
rate of improvement. A short homily for the New Year. 


Not so Bad. 


R. W. H. D. ROUSE, formerly Headmaster of Perse 
School, Cambridge, has addressed a spirited letter 

to the A.M.A., the Journal of the Assistant Masters’ 
Association, appealing to teachers not 
to be too insistent in their salary 
demands. Asa former President of the 
Association, Dr. Rouse’s advice will be received with 
respect. Every class of society, he writes, has to submit 
to privations after the expenses of the War, and the 
general misfortunes of the world. Teachers will only 
remain members of the highest profession in social 
importance on condition that ‘‘our moral spirit is 
higher than personal gain.” He recalls that the wages 
of schoolmasters are double what they were when he 
entered the profession, and there was then no prospect 
of pensions. “ Let us grin and bear it, and stick to our 
great task’’ are his final words. The Editors have 
shown a proper spirit in publishing this letter and another 


Grin and 
Bear It. 
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signed “ Penitent ’’ in the same sense, but points out 
in a note that teachers have been more harshly treated 
than other sections of the community and that it has 
not been shown that their sacrifices have increased 
employment or assisted the unemployed. 


T are not given to Schadenfreude, and even 

those who feel most severely the recent economy 
cuts will not find much pleasure in knowing that teachers 
in other countries are suffering priva- 
tions. The International Federation 
of Teachers’ Associations has collected 
information on this subject and the results are reported 
in an article in The Times Educational Supplement 
entitled ‘“‘ Economy Cuts Abroad.” Not only have 
salaries been cut in Prussia, but three training colleges 
were closed in October and the remaining ten colleges 
admitted no new students. Readers of the article 
cannot fail to be impressed by the universality of 
economic distress in European countries, including those 
such as Switzerland, Holland, and the Scandinavian 
countries, not directly affected by the War. Some of the 
teachers in Hungary, it appears, are paid in kind and 
these are said to be “ better off,” many schools being 
closed owing to lack of money for heating and lighting. 
The world may be facing vast and various terrors, but 
it is surely sowing dragon’s teeth if it neglects to 
educate its children. 


Economy 
Abroad. 


[* principle the establishment of a Police College in 

London for training future police chiefs is to be 
commended, even if it suggests that fighting crime in 
these days is becoming more difficult, 
and that the police have obligations to 
the public above the maintenance of 
law or order. The astonishing thing is that the need of 
higher training was not apparent long ago, and that 
Lord Trenchard, the recently-appointed Commissioner 
of the Metropolitan Police, should be the first to open 
an attack on custom and routine. Apart from serving 
sergeants—it would have been a great mistake to deny 
higher training to the lower ranks—vacancies in the 
College will be filled by candidates of 20 to 26 years 
of age who have attained a fairly high educational 
standard or succeed in the competitive examination. The 
course of instruction will last for fifteen months. That 
selected candidates for the College should be required 
to provide themselves with four dress shirts has caused 
some amusement. Perhaps the dress shirt should be 
regarded as a symbol of the reform! 


Police College. 


WE learn from an influentially signed appeal that the 

present year, 1934, will be the fiftieth anniversary 

of the foundation of the Charterhouse Mission in South- 

n East London, now known as “‘ Charter- 

i gee keer house in Southwark.” At the time of 
uthwark ” : Settler gic a : 

An Appeal. the mission's inception, the neighbour- 

hood in which it stands was one of the 

worst areas in London, and, as the appeal says, “ it was 

into that social gloom that Charterhouse carried a torch 

which was to show thousands of young Londoners 

something beyond their drab streets and degrading 

environment. To tens of thousands of them, now in 

middle life or sleeping on the nation’s battlefields, it 

gave their first vision of the goal of social duty.” Times 

have changed. In 1872 Charterhouse moved to Godal- 

ming, and twelve years later the boys bethought them 


of the less fortunate ones whom they had left in slum- 
land. So they started “Charterhouse in Southwark.” 
During the past fifty years social conditions have been 
greatly improved in Southwark as elsewhere. But one 
great need still remains, that of playing-fields within 
reasonable reach of the district. To meet this need an 
appeal is made for the sum of £10,000. The appeal is of 
course in the first instance to Carthusians, but also to 
the general public. Donations, however small, will be 
gratefully received by the Hon. Treasurer, Charterhouse 
in Southwark Jubilee Fund, 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 


SOME instructive comments are made by Education 
on the information obtained from Mr. Ramsbotham 
by Sir Percy Harris regarding the estimated elementary 
school population during the next few 
a years. According to the figures given, 
there are now 5,640,000 children on the 
rolls, and it is estimated that this number will fall to 
5,410,000 in 1935 and to 5,140,000 in 1937. “ This 
information,” says our contemporary, “is positively 
eloquent.” The writer goes on to say that assuming the 
school-leaving age to be raised by three successive steps 
to 144 years in 1934, to 14% years in 1935, and to I5 in 
1936, the total number on the rolls would be 5,600,000 
in 1935 and 5,700,000 in 1937, a decrease taking place 
from 1938 onwards. The significance of these figures 
lies in the fact that the probable number on the roll 
under the suggested conditions for 1935 1s actually less 
than the number on the roll at the present moment, and 
for 1937 it is only 60,000 in excess of this. The article 
concludes by contending that instead of providing junior 
instruction centres for 100,000 juveniles at a cost of 
£1,130,000, as the Minister of Labour contemplates, it 
would be wiser, and probably more economical finan- 
cially for the nation as a whole, for the Government to 
face up to the question of raising the school age at the 
present time before money is spent on the provision of 
junior instruction centres. We can see no valid answer 
to this argument and we hope the Government will pay 
attention to it. 


Varia 
THE Puysicat Society's EXuisition.—The twenty-fourth 
annual Exhibition of scientific instruments and apparatus, 
arranged by the Physical Society, will be held on January 9, 
10, and II, 1934, at the Imperial College of Science and Techno- 
logy, Imperial Institute Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 
= = = 


The Society for Cultural Relations between the Peoples of the 
British Commonwealth and the U.S.S.R. is organizing a tour for 
educationists to the U.S.S.R. in the Easter Vacation, when school 
and university life is in fullswing. Information can be obtained 
from the Secretary, S.C.R., 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 1. 

* = x 


In the House of Commons on December 20, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was asked whether his attention had been called 
to the controversies within the University of Durham which had 
caused much public attention in the North of England; and 
whether the Government proposed to take any action in the 
matter. Mr. Chamberlain in reply stated that the Government 
has decided to set up a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
organization of the University and its constituent colleges. 

* * 2 


The Parents’ National Educational Union (London Branch) 
has arranged for Mr. C. H. B. Quennell, author (with Marjorie 
Quennell) of A History of Everyday Things in England, &c., to 
speak on ‘‘ The End of the Old and the Beginning of the New,” 
1733-1851, on Friday, January 5, 1934, at 3 p.m., at 50 Por- 
chester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. This lecture will be illustrated 
by lantern slides. It is intended for schoolboys and schoolgirls 
over 12 and their parents and friends. Admission 1s., to be 
paid at the door. 
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School Libraries 
XIII.—SELECTION OF BOOKS AND BALANCE OF STOCK 
By D. E. Court, A.L.A., Ilford Public Libraries 
HE admirable, well-planned articles which have | tion omits, and to give that opportunity for self-study, 


appeared in this Journal during the past year, have, 
with the exception of the first, dealt with the main sections 
which combine to form a school library. They are the work 
of acknowledged experts, and their value as guides to the 
building up of stock is not easily over-estimated. 

There is, however, some need to point to the tendency 
for school libraries to specialize in one or two sections at the 
expense of others, and this article is to a large extent a 
plea for balance and proportion in the formation of stock, 
with a recommendation for a practical method of selection 
and purchase. 

The functional value of libraries in the State-aided public 
and secondary schools of this country is conditioned by the 
generally low amount of money available for annual 
expenditure. It is to those libraries with annual grants of 
under £50 that this article is mainly addressed, though it 
is not unlikely that the remarks may be applicable to many 
larger and better provided schools. 

It is clear at once that no hard and fast rules to suit all 
schools can be made about the selection of books, though it 
is hoped to serve a useful purpose by restating some 
guiding principles. Some schools of many years’ standing 
have built up basic stocks which compare very favourably 
with many municipal branch libraries. Others, whose 
existence amounts to but a few years, have yet to add many 
standard works before they can consider specialized 
expansion, such as the building up of special collections of 
modern languages, chemistry, cricket, poetry, and so on. 

If a library is adequately stocked in all the principal 
classes, and the librarian feels that few important works 
(commensurate with the size and purpose of the library) 
have been omitted, then the formation of special collections 
as just mentioned is quite legitimate. But the first essential 
is to build up a sound general collection of books in which 
each principal subject is fairly represented. It is urged 
very strongly that every school librarian should view his 
stock as a whole, and not as a series of small units of variable 
strength. Let him ask himself whether, say, the history 
section is as well planned as the science or literature 
sections, or whether the geography class does not require 
revision and the out-of-date treatises discarding. It cannot 
be too heavily emphasized that equality of numbers among 
the various sections is no criterion of equality of values. 
The policy of “ weeding out ” must be followed as ruth- 
lessly by the school librarian as by the municipal librarian, 
and out-of-date works should be retained no more in the 
library than in the class-room—that is, not at all. 

Practice, it is recognized, varies considerably in various 
schools, but I would venture, nevertheless, to broach the 
controversial question referred to by Mr. Bailey in his 
introductory article. Even though the library may be 
administered as a whole, many schools have not sufficient 
accommodation to house it in one room, with the conse- 
quence that history books are kept in the history class- 
room, science books in the laboratory, English literature, 
perhaps, in two or three rooms, and so on. There is no 
doubt that subject libraries have many advantages for 
class-work. Immediate reference is made possible to 
necessary books, and teacher and pupil benefit. The 
disadvantage of such an arrangement is one of ultimate and 
not immediate effect. 

At this point a restatement of the function of a library 
in education must be made. The concept of a liberal educa- 
tion is, presumably, to equip a man to take his place 
efficiently in society, and to supply a balance to that side 
of him which has been developed towards the special end of 
his occupation. The function of a library in any community 
is to provide that complement of knowledge which specializa- 


self-culture, and mental recreation in a way that no other 
organization or institution can do. 

By sectionalizing a library, pupils will generally tend only 
to come into contact with those books bearing on the 
subjects in which they are specializing. In an age of 
increasing specialization, most pupils in preparation for 
Matriculation or its equivalent have already a very good 
idea of the course they ultimately wish to follow. Modern 
industries and occupations demand specialist knowledge. 
Moreover, aS was suggested in a paper read at the last 
meeting of the British Association, it is not unlikely 
that the future will see a greater relaxation from the 
traditional academic curriculum on account of the re- 
grettably limited openings for which it is now directly 
suitable. The professions, academic and clerical, are closing 
their ranks because the supply is exceeding the demand. 
Practical training for industry and commerce will, it seems, 
inevitably displace the hitherto accepted curriculum to a 
certain extent, and when the character of the leaving 
certificate 1s changed, as will be necessary in order to meet 
the new demand, a wider range of more specific subjects 
must result. To that end, a library must be liberally selected 
and catholic in its extent. 

The advantage of having all the library centralized in a 
single room is that a latitude of choice is thus offered which 
is the greatest possible incentive to wide reading, and that 
a counteraction is placed against the tendency for pupils 
to become bound by the subjects in which they are 
specializing to the exclusion of others of equal cultural 
value. Moreover, it still remains possible to have selections 
of books out of the library temporarily for class-work as 
required. 

The value of recreational reading cannot be overlooked, 
particularly in boarding schools where it is necessarily 
very high. Good fiction, modern and classic, should find 
a place in all libraries, and a certain proportion of 
accommodation and money should be available for it. 


* * * 


Systematic book selection for school libraries need not 
be difficult, and the art of making a little money go a little 
further can be more easily exploited if the prejudice against 
the purchase of second-hand books is reduced. For those 
who have found the selection of books a difficult experience, 
and who have realized the need for system and method, 
without having achieved either to their satisfaction, a 
method which has proved successful, and which is widely 
followed in one form or another in public libraries is here 
recounted. 

Amongst the best guides and periodicals which will form 
the basis of selection most useful to the teacher-librarian 
are Books to Read (Library Association, Ios., new edition 
in preparation—1930 edition and supplement, 1931, 
suitable for adolescents ; new edition mainly for children 
up to 14 years), The Times Litevarv and Educational 
Supplements (weekly), The Journal of Education (monthly), 
and the Publisher's Circular, or the Bookseller, weekly trade 
papers giving books published during the week and advance 
announcements. The annual English Catalogue of Books 
(15s.), compiled from the Publisher's Circular, is invaluable. 
Whitaker’s Cumulative Booklist (Annual vol., 15s.) is useful 
for its classified lists. 

Several literary and technical periodicals of merit, such 
as Nature, Science Progress, Geographical Journal, History, 
&c., are available, but many are here omitted on account 
of their number and cost. They will almost invariably be 
found in the local public library, and many will usually be 

(Continued on page 36) 
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BLACKIE’S BOOKS 


In these days of economy experience has proved that BLACKIE’S 
Books take a foremost place by reason of their scholarly editing, 
clear type, strong binding, and reasonableness in price. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN ENGLISH 


IN THREE BOOKS 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE. Book I. By FRANK JONES, B.A., Senior English Master, King Edward’s School, 
Aston, Birmingham ; Lecturer in Anglo-Saxon at the Birmingham and Midland Institute. 2s. 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE. Book II. By FRANK JONES, B.A., and HUBERT HOTHERSALL, B.A., Senior 
History Master, King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham ; Lecturer in English at Aston Commercial College. 2s. 


A NEW ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By FRANK JONES, B.A. 2s. 


The three books of A Complete English Course are complementary and form a co-ordinated course for secondary schools, 
providing all that is necessary for the study of formal English up to Matriculation standard. Each book, however, is 
complete in itself and may be used independently. 


The course is essentially practical, and every effort has been made to make the teaching heuristic in character and to 
inculcate a proper attitude to language. 


A New English Course, Book I, is intended for pupils of about 11 years of age who are beginning the study of formal 
English ; Book II for pupils of 12 to 14 years who have already made a year’s systematic study of elementary grammar ; 
A New English Composition for pupils of 15 to 16 years of age. 


BLACKIE’S ENGLISH TEXTS Seca taer Repay 


Highways and Byways of English Literature A series of cheap and well-printed selections from the 


Edited by W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D., standard works of English authors, edited with Bio- 
Formerly Headmaster of the Perse School, Cambridge. graphical Sketch and Explanatory Notes. Each book 32 
| to 48 pages. 


One hundred and twenty volumes. tod. each. 


Paper covers, 3d. ; Cloth covers, 6d. each. 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE 


GENERAL EDITOR : Prof. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of Manchester ; Examiner of English in London University. 


The chief characteristic of this well-known edition is the prominence given to the literary and aesthetic view, as distinct from 

the merely philological. At the same time the philological side is not neglected. The text of each play is accompanied 

by an Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and an Essay upon Metre. The Introduction is divided into clearly marked sections, 
the literary and critical matter being thus separated from questions of date, authorship, &c. 


The “ Warwick Shakespeare ” holds place as the standard edition for the more advanced study of Shakespeare as literature. 
It is now universally recognized as the best annotated edition for school use, and is acknowledged to be “ infinitely superior 
to any other school edition.” Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. each. 


| 


THE SELF-STUDY SHAKESPEARE THE 
ARRENE N JUNIOR SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE 


Each volume is supplied with (a) a brief Introduction, | 
(b) Glossary, and (c) a series of Questions on the Play. With Coloured Frontispiece. Strongly bound in limp cloth. 


Limp cloth cover. Tod. each. The plays are edited chiefly from the literary standpoint, 


As You Like It. King John. The Merchant of Venice. although philological notes, where such are required, are 
Coriolanus. King Lear. A Midsummer Night's given. With Coloured Frontispiece. Limp cloth cover. 
Hamlet. King Richard II. Dream. 

Julius Caesar. King Richard III. The Tempest. Is. each. 

King Henry V. Macbeth. Twelfth Night. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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seen by one or more members of the staff, who, in their own 
provinces should be asked to co-operate with the librarian. 

The guiding principles which assist the librarian in his 
choice of new books are: (1) the reviews in authoritative 
periodicals, (2) the status of the author, and (3) the status 
of the publisher. His choice of older works will be guided 
by the principal bibliographies of special subjects. Those 
in the Encvclopaedia Britannica are very useful. For 
scientific works the Catalogue of British Scientific and 
Technical Books (third edition, 1930, British Science Guild, 
20s.), is the best work, though more frequent revision or the 
issue of supplements would be welcomed. 

Whatever periodicals and guides are used in selection 
should be examined regularly. Books considered worthy 
of purchase should be noted separately on cards, the par- 
ticulars required being the author, title, publisher, price, and, 
where necessary, the date of publication. The cards should 
be sorted into the main classes by which the library is 
arranged. As the term proceeds, it will be found that many 
more books have been listed than can possibly be bought, 
however carefully the reviews have been considered. When 
the time comes for purchase, after calculating the amount 
of money available, apportion it roughly to the various 
sections according to their requirements, and having regard 
to the year’s output of books. Then examine the cards in 
hand and make a first selection of the most important books 
which are wanted. Next, in collaboration with the members 
of the staff generally responsible for each main subject, 
consider your choice again and let the second scrutiny be 
severe. An idea of the test which each book should pass 
would be as follows : 


(1) Does this book fall into the category of books which 
must be purchased ? 

(2) Is the subject of this book well covered in the library 
at present ? Ifso, is it important enough to warrant 
further additions, and again, if so, is this the best 
book for the purpose ? 

(3) Would it be better to replace such and such a book 
by a later edition, than to add this book ? 

(4) Much as it is desirable to add this book to stock, 
is it immediately essential, and would it not be 
better to defer it for a time in view of its cost ? 

(5) Are there any bad gaps which we are overlooking ? 
Is it not better to fill these before adding books on 
subjects already well represented ? 


And so on. The merits of a book which survives an 
inquiry of this nature will generally be proved by the use 
to which it will be subjected, and will justify its purchase. 

When a list has finally been drawn up at a cost of approxi- 
mately that of the amount of money available, think twice 
before sending it to the bookseller for purchase new. It is 
possible to obtain good copies of many books at reduced 
prices by going to a little more trouble, and any extra 
trouble which is going to save money, to permit more books 
to be purchased, is always justified. If there issome doubt 
about the best second-hand booksellers in the locality and 
in London, write to, or call on the local librarian, whose 
perpetual concern it is to make {1 buy 25s. worth of books. 
Almost without exception he will be very willing to help, 
and assistance in one direction will frequently lead to help 
in other directions. If there is no public library near, 
Clegg’s Directory of Publishers and Booksellers will be found 
to be invaluable. . 

Copies of the book list can be sent to eight or ten likely 
booksellers (or more, according to the size of the list), with 
a covering letter asking for a report giving the price, edition, 
and condition of the books they are able to supply. From 
a comparison of the reports received the most economic 
prices are obtained, and the balance of books not received 
in this way can then be ordered new. 

To those who are willing to undertake the little extra 
trouble involved this method is confidently recommended. 

In conclusion, it is a matter for much regret that the 
Board of Education, while stressing the desirability of 


libraries in schools, does not, as yet, recognize trained 
librarians as specialist members of school statfs. The great 
majority of school librarians are men and women who 
undertake the job because of a genuine liking for books 
—but who take it also as one of the many “ extras ” that 
are expected from them, receiving no official time for it, 
but giving much of their own. There is small wonder that 
many libraries are only functioning at half strength. The 
appointment of trained librarians in schools will immediately 
double the potential value of the libraries. This does not 
imply any discredit to those at present responsible for their 
organization. It is simply a case of each to his own job. 
America recognized this fact long ago, with the result that 
the whole population, generally speaking, is growing up 
 hibrary-minded.”’ 

Probably one of the most important things is to get the 
question talked about, and if this brief mention of it 
achieves no more, it will have served a useful purpose. 

* * * 


Much of the literature of book selection is contained in 
periodicals and professional reviews, but if the following 
books can be obtained, the chapters cited will be useful : 


Brown, J.D. Manual of Library Economy. Fourth edition, 
1930. (Grafton, 30s.) Ch. XIII, Book selection. 
McCotvin, L. R. Theory of Book Selection for Public 
Libraries. 1925. (Grafton, 7s. 6d.) Ch. VIII, Book 

selection in special subjects. 


On bibliography a much greater range of books exists. 
Of considerable interest and value are: 
ALDIS, H. G. The Printed Book. 1929. 

University Press, 3s. 6d.) 
EsDAILE, A. A Student's Manual of Bibliography. 
edition, 1932. (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 


(Cambridge 


Second 


SCHOOL SECRETARIES.— The School Secretaries’ Branch of the 
Association of Women Clerks and Secretaries proposes to hold a 
Conference at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, Herts., on March 3 and 
4, 1934. Miss Strudwick, High Mistress of St. Paul's Girls’ 
School, and Mr. George A. Riding, Headmaster of Aldenham 
School, have kindly promised to address the Conference on the 
Saturday. Opportunity will also be given for discussion on the 
work and problems of school secretaries. This is a new venture ; 
the school secretaries have already held meetings and have been 
addressed by such eminent educationists as Dr. Brock, Head- 
mistress of the Mary Datchelor School for Girls, and President 
of the Association of Head Mistresses, and Miss Gwatkin, Head- 
mistress of Streatham Hill High School. They are now more 
ambitious and wish to have meetings of greater length. The 


Chairman and Committee hope very much that many members 


may be able to attend. They would also be glad to welcome 
school secretaries who are not yet members of the Association. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Miss Godwin, A.C.W.S., 69 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


+ * + 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.— The Council of the College in 1932 
offered to the London University Institute of Education for 
three years a series of lectures to be called the Joseph Payne 
Lectures. These are public lectures ordinarily to be given at the 
Institute by distinguished visitors from the Dominions and 
from abroad. In the session 1932-3 Prof. Wrigley, of Melbourne, 
and Prof. Kandel, of Teachers College, Columbia University, were 
the lecturers. The first of the Joseph Payne lectures in the 
current session were delivered on November 27 and 29 and 
December 4, by Dr. E. G. Malherbe, Director of the Bureau of 
Education, South Africa, on “ Some Aspects of Education in 
South Africa.” The High Commissioner for South Africa was 
in the chair at the first lecture and was present at the following 
lectures. Dr. Malherbe lucidly explained the three general 
problems that had been prominent in education in the Dominion 
especially in the present century, the language question, in 
which the lecturer traced the establishment of Afrikaans as a 
mother tongue and as one of the two ofticial languages of South 
Africa, the economic conditions, especially as affecting the “ poor 
whites,” or berwohners, and the native question. The lectures 
were well attended and Dr. Malherbe was warmly thanked at the 
close. 
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ASSISTANT MISTRESSES AND GOVERNESSES 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 


36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


(LICENSED ANNUALLY BY THE L.C.C.) 


Invite applications from qualified Ladies who are looking for posts in the Teaching Profession. 
This Agency, which is under distinguished patronage, has been established over 50 years. 


The following are some of the Vacancies for the January Term, 1934, for which Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO. have been asked to put forward candidates: 


N 


tn 


Candidates desiring to apply for 


Classics and French 
Mistresses 


. CLASSICS MISTRESS for impor- 


tant Girls’ School in N.W. County. 
Good Degree and Boarding School 
experience necessary. Resident, £100- 
£150.—No. 46,989. 


. MISTRESS for Latin with subsidiary 


Private School in 
Graduate preferred. 
Resident, from 


French at Girls’ 
South County. 
Experience essential. 
£80.—No. 47,154. 


. MISTRESS for French to Matricula- 


tion with subsidiary German. Girls’ 
Private School in West of England. 
Experience necessary. Resident, £120. 
—No. 47,076. 


. MISTRESS for English, French, and 


Latin. Girls’ Private Boarding School 
on South Coast. Resident, {90- £100.— 
NO. 47,107. 


. MISTRESS to take French through- 


out the School. Subsidiary German 
and Games a recommendation. Large 
Co-educational School in Home Coun- 
ties. Non-resident, Burnham Scale.— 
No. 47,123. 


. MISTRESS for French and Latin at 


Girls’ Boarding School on South 
Coast. Graduate with experience in 
Boarding School preferred. Resident. 
—No. 47,161. 


Mathematics and Solencs 
Mistresses 


. ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Mathe- 


matics and Botany at Girls’ Private 
School in London suburb. Some 
good experience. Resident, about 
£100.—No. 47,040. 


. ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Geo- 


graphy and Botany at Girls’ Private 
Boarding School in Scotland. Resi- 
dent, up to £150.—No. 47,071. 
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. MISTRESS for Mathematics, 


. MISTRESS for Mathematics, 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Geo- 
graphy at Girls’ Private Boarding 
School on East Coast. Graduate pre- 
ferred. Resident, {90.—No. 47,180. 


Geo- 
graphy, and Botany, at Girls’ Private 
School on West Coast. Graduate with 
some experience. Resident, £100—£200. 
— No. 47,212. 


Geo- 
graphy, and Art at Girls’ Private 
Boarding School in Home Counties. 
Resident, £80-£100.—No. 47,239. 


Generai Form Mistresses 


. MISTRESS for English and German 


to Sixth Form standard. Large 
Boarding School in West of England. 
Resident, £120-£175.—No. 46,456. 


. MISTRESS for English and History 


to Matriculation, with subsidiary 
Geographv and Mathematics. Girls’ 
Day School on South Coast. Resident, 
£90-f{100.—No. 46,996. 


. MISTRESS for English, History, and 


Latin to Matriculation. Graduate. 
Private Boarding School for Girls in 
Midlands. Resident, £80-£100.—No. 
47,090. 


. MISTRESS to take charge of Scrip- 


ture and middle and lower school 
English at Girls’ Boarding School in 
Eastern County. Resident.—No. 
47,224. 


. MISTRESS to take English, Geo- 


graphy, and subsidiary Mathematics 
at large Boarding School for Girls 
in Northern County. Honours degree 
with experience. Resident, Burnham 
Scale.— No. 47,238. 


6. ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Eng- 


lish, History, Latin, and French. 
Graduate. Small Private School in 
N.W. County. Resident, £90-£100.— 
NO. 47,232. 


Junior and Boys’ Preparatory 


w 


> 
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Mistresses 


MISTRESS for Needlework and Old 
Testament up to School Certificate. 
Graduate. Private Boarding School in 
Home Counties. Resident, £50.—No. 


, 46,940. 


KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS for 
Girls’ Private School in Home Counties. 
Good Nature Study a recommendation. 
Resident, {60-£80.—No. 47,038. 


FROEBEL TRAINED MISTRESS 
for Girls’ Private School in Home 
Counties. Must be able to take some 
Mathematics and Latin. Resident.— 
No. 47,208. 


MISTRESS to take Art throughout 
the School, and to help with junior 
elementary subjects. Bovs’ Prepara- 
tory School in Home Counties. Resi- 
dent, £80.—No. 47,027. 


MISTRESS for general elementary 
subjects with boys from 6-9 years, 
also help with Matron’s duties. Boys’ 
Preparatory School near London. 
Resident, £50-£60.—No. 47,120. 


GOVERNESS for R.C. School for 
Boys in Home Counties. General 
subjects with boys from 8-10 years. 
Resident, £100.—No. 47,177. 


MISTRESS for general elementary 
subjects at Boys’ Preparatory School 
in North of England. Experience 
essential. Resident, £80—-{90.—No. 
47,225. 


any of the above or other suitable vacancies should write fully to 


Messrs. GABBITAS & THRING, stating their age, qualifications, and experience, and enclosing copies of their 


Testimonials. A Prospectus will be forwarded gratis on application. 


NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


and no Fee of any kind is due unless an Appointment be obtained through the Agency. 
SCHOOL TRANSFERS AND PARTNERSHIPS 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. have a large number of BOYS’ and GIRLS’ SCHOOLS on the 


books in their Transfer Department. 


On learning a Purchaser’s qualifications and requirements, they 


will send notices of opportunities likely to prove suitable, without making any charge to Purchaser. 
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Topics and Events 


LECTURES ON ART, Music, AND DRAMA.—The Froebel Society 
and Junior Schools Association has arranged for the following 
lectures to be given in the London School of Hygiene and Tropi- 
cal Medicine, Keppel Street, London, W.C.1, at 6 p.m. 
January 10: ‘‘ Looking at Children’s Drawings,’’ Miss Marion 
Richardson ; February 12, “ Music and the Child,” Mr. Martin 
Shaw; March 13, “ Puppetry as a Means of Education,” 
Miss F. Alice Marzials. Admission free to members of the 
Society. Non-members, price 1s. each lecture. All particulars 
from the Secretary, Froebel Society, 29 Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C. r. 

* a * 

DRAMATIC PrRopDucTION.—The fortnightly course of dramatic 
production will re-open at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, 
on Sunday, February 4, 1934. Over 1,000 men and women, 
representative of all professions, and from every part of the world, 
have entered this course during the past year, and have under- 
taken the entire work of play production, making and arranging 
scenery, costumes, lighting, &c., undertaking a wide diversity 
of classic and modern parts and learning every detail of stage- 
management. Acting parts are guaranteed all members, if 
desired, and public performances of every type of classic and 
modern plays are given at the close of the course, the inclusive 
fee for which is two and a half guineas. 

* * * 


New BUILDINGS FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—A few 
weeks before the King, on June 26, 1933, laid the foundation 
stone of the new buildings for the University of London on the 
Bloomsbury site, the Dryden Press published a Symposium, 
edited by T. Ll. Humberstone (reviewed in this Journal for 
August), containing opinions on the design of the buildings and 
the purposes for which the buildings are to be used. We are 
informed that the book has been withdrawn from publication 
and replaced by a book on similar lines, containing also an 
account of the foundation stone ceremony. Since neither the 
design nor the purposes are finally settled, the stirring up of 
discussion and interest in the matter is a good thing. The book 
is fully illustrated and attractively bound, royal blue cloth being 


appropriately used, and will be a valuable record of a significant 
event in the history of university education. It is published by 
Mr. William Rice, publisher of The Journal of Education, at 
2s. 6d. net. 

* * * 

EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY BoarD.—The British Social Hygiene 
Council has for some years stressed the necessity for a knowledge 
of the broad principles of biology as an indispensable foundation 
for citizenship, as a necessary element in culture and as an 
essential in the equipment of workers overseas. The Educational 
Advisory Board was set up in March, 1933, as an outcome of 
the National Conference on the Place of Biology in Education 
held in December, 1932. The objects of the Board are: (1) To 
consider methods of promoting the teaching of biological sciences 
in all kinds of educational institutions ; (2) to secure adequate 
recognition for biology as a general and as a specialist subject by 
examining bodies; (3) to give guidance in the production of 
textbooks and teaching material for use at home and overseas 
in the teaching of general biology ; (4) to advise the Council in 
its educational work. The Board is composed of representatives 
of Government Departments, Institutions, and organizations with 
Dr. W. W. Vaughan, M.V.O., as chairman and Mr. S. Rivers- 
Smith, C.B.E., as vice-chairman. 

a * a 

RoyaL AIR FORCE RESERVE: VACANCIES FOR FLYING 
TRAINING.—The Air Ministry announces that approximately 
sixty vacancies exist for entry into the Royal Air Force Reserve 
during the next few months for initial training in flying. The 
vacancies will be filled by direct entrants from civil life. Ex- 
perience of flying is not necessary as a complete course of flying 
instruction is given at no cost to the candidate. Applicants, 
who would be entered into Class A.A. (ii) of the Reserve of Air 
Force Officers in the rank of Pilot Officer, must not have reached 
their 25th birthday and must be physically fit and of good 
education. The initial period of service in the Reserve is five 
years. Pay and allowances at R.A.F. rates (totalling approxi- 
mately {1 a day on entry) are issued during attendance for 
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By E. G. R. TAYLOR, D.Sc., F.R.G.S., 


PROFESSOR OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A compendium of General and Post-War conditions in respect of World Produce and World 


Markets. 


Alphabetically arranged, enabling the reader instantly to find the details of position, 


area, population, general conditions, trade relations, &c., of any country in the world. 


512 pages, with 88 Black-and-White 
Maps. Size 9 by 6 inches, cloth boards. 
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We shall be pleased to send a copy 
of this book on approval if you wish. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LIMITED, 32 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 
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AN ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 


in 
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NOVELLO’S 
Elementary and School 


Educational value - - - 


Pictures tell the story and grip interest. 
That is why the “ FAMULUS ” is so ap- 
preciated by lecturers, teachers, and 
demonstrators all over the world. Brilli- 
ant, clear enlargement is given to opaque 
objects in their natural colours. Objects 
18 in. in length can be shown in sections 
with the travelling house lamp. Forced 
system of ventilation protects delicate 
subjects. Change over from _ episcopic 
to lantern slide projection is effected by 
a simple switch. First-class anastigmatic 
lenses with large aperture of F/3°7 giving 
extreme brightness. Neat all-metal case 


gains 
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Orchestra Series 


FOR VIOLINS AND PIANO 
IN THREE GRADES 


DAALENA © 


Ze 


EDK 


Edited by W. H. REED 
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THAT IS WHY 
YOU NEEDA 


FAMULUS 


EPIDIASCOPE 


eR 


Grades 1 and 2 


Piano and Violin Parts, 1s. 
Separate Violin Parts, 2d. each. 


Grade 3 
2nd Violin, Viola (or 3rd 


Sos 


ma 


pis 


Piano Part, 1s. 


Violin), "Cello and Bass, 2d. each Part. ‘ IN YOUR. 
COPIES MAY BE HAD ON APPROVAL À SCHOOL 


BED 


with no protruding parts. For use on 


all voltages. 
A typical ZEISS IKON product 


ZEISS IKON,LTD. 


7 MORTIMER HOUSE 
MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


NOVELLO & CO., LTD. 
160 Wardour Street, London, W. 1 


<> 


FORTNIGHTLY WEEK-END COURSE OF DRAMATIC 
PRODUCTION AT EVERYMAN THEATRE, HAMPSTEAD 


Opening Session of Plays and Demonstrations, Spring Term, Sunday, 
February 4, at 3 p.m. and 6 p.m. OPEN FREE to all. Thoroughly 
practical Course in every branch of stage production under professional 
producers. Model programmes and plays for Schools and Colleges pre- 
pared. Talks by famous dramatists. Evening Theatre visits. Public 
performances of Shakespearean, Classic, and Modern plays at close of 
Course. Acting rts guaranteed. Inclusive Fee, 2} Guineas. A 
SPECIAL SERIES OF LECTURE-CLASSES IN PLAY WRITING 
will be held in connexion with this Course. 

EASTER VACATION SCHOOL AT EVERYMAN THEATRE— 


March 29 to April 8. 
MANY THOUSANDS 


= 


N 


PRICE, 
complete 
with 
Lamp, 
Lifting 
Table, 
&c 


£16-6-6 


Field, 54 in. sq. Screen distance, 6 to 18 ft. 
Size of picture on Screen, 3 to 7 ft. 


FOR THOSE PRODUCING PLAYS. 
OF BEAUTIFUL STAGE COSTUMES, all periods and sizes, copied 
from world-famous portraits in richest fabrics, loaned at special rates to 
educational organizations. STAGE CURTAINS, SILK AND VELVET 
STAGE HANGINGS, SCENERY, and PROPERTIES also obtainable. 

DRAMATIC LIBRARY containing every Classic and Modern pay; 
Any number of books, selected by expert librarian according to mem j 
requirements, forwarded throughout the year. Annual subscription, 
5s. only. FREE ADVISORY BUREAU. 

For particulars of COURSES, COSTUMES, LIBRARY, apply 
Hon. Sec., LITTLE THEATRE, CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH, 
enclosing stamped envelope. 


EVERYTHING FOR STUDENTS AND BOOK LOVERS 


LAMLEY & CO. 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOKSHOP 


1, 3, and 5 Exhibition Road, London, S.W.7 
Telephone : 1276 KENSINGTON Established 1875 


THE MOST EFFICIENT INSTRUMENT 
EVER YET PLACED ON THE MARKET 
ATAREALLY POPULAR PRICE 


The instrument can be used from any lighting point 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS 
Printers, Bookbinders, and Stationers 


LONDON MADE BY 
NEWTON & CO. 


Opticians 
to H.M. 
the King 


Estab. 
over 200 
years 


All the Textbooks, School Stationery, Artists’ 
Materials, and Mathematical Instruments supplied 


Manufacturers of Optical Projection Apparatus 
72 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


for the use of Students at the various Colleges 
Schools supplied with all necessaries 
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training and in addition a retaining fee of £25 is granted annually. 
Copies of A.M. Pamphlet 14, which contains full particulars as 
to the method of entry into the Reserve and conditions of service, 
together with the necessary application forms, can be obtained 
from the Secretary, Air Ministry (S.7(c)), Adastral House, Kings- 
way, London, W.C. 2, on request. 

* * * 


INTERCHANGE OF TEACHERS.—Interchange appointments 
between secondary school teachers in British and American 
schools are arranged by a Joint Committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the English-Speaking Union, the British Federation 
of University Women, the Incorporated Association of Head- 
mistresses, and the Association of Assistant Mistresses, working 
in conjunction with Committees in the United States. These 
appointments, which are for one year, are only open to teachers 
who at the time of their application are holding a position in a 
school in Great Britain. Any subjects in the usual school 
curriculum may be oftered, but English, history, and mathematics 
are the most suitable for interchange appointments. Owing to 
the present uncertain condition of the money exchange between 
Great Britain and the United States the Committee are con- 
sidering the salary of each applicant on an individual basis, 
but whether a teacher is paid during her year’s exchange by her 
own educational authorities or by the American school to which 
she is appointed, full pension rights are preserved under the 
Superannuation Acts. Allapplications should reach the Secretary 
not later than March 10. A pamphlet giving information can be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary, British Joint Committce for 
Interchange of Secondary School Teachers between Great 
Britain and the United States, Dartmouth House, 37 Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square, London, W. 1. 


* * * 


EDUCATION CONFERENCE: SOUTH AFRICA.—A Conference of 
the New Education Fellowship is to be held in South Africa in 
July; from July 2 to 13 it will meet at Cape Town, and from 
16 to 27 at Johannesburg. The general theme is to be the 
adaptation of education to meet the rapidly changing needs of 
society, with special application to South Africa. Two questions 
will be discussed : how is education to meet the new demands 
made upon it, and how can it contribute to the improvement of 
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society. In addition to the main lectures there will be sectional 
lectures, courses, and discussions on curriculum, vocational 
education, and vocational tests and guidance. Problems of 
the rural community, in social adjustments and in the changing 
African society will also be discussed. The same topics will be 
covered at Cape Town and Johannesburg, but the last subject, 
which involves native education, will be more fully treated at 
Johan-nesburg. In the first list of speakers are Profs. John Dewey 
and Mabel Carney from Columbia; Frof. Fred Clarke, from McGill ; 
Dr. William Boyd, from Glasgow, and representative men from 
Germany, Geneva, and Holland. The Conference is supported 
by the Government of the Union of South Africa, the provincial 
administrations, the universities, and fifty or sixty associations 
and clubs. 
* * * 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN SCHOOLS.—Some interesting ex- 
periments in methods of advising school-children about the 
careers for which their abilities, character, and temperamental 
qualities best fit them are described in the Annual Report of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, Aldwych House, 
London. Masters and mistresses in three Willesden schools 
have been trained by the Institute in the technique of testing 
and examining children. In the current session, it is planned 
that the teachers themselves will conduct these examinations, 
and that they will co-operate with the local juvenile employment 
officers and with the Institute's vocational guidance statí in 
formulating advice about careers. In due course, the pupils will 
be followed up, and the value of the advice given will be assessed. 
Somewhat similar experiments are in progress in Birmingham, 
where elementary school teachers have been trained in the 
methods of vocational examination. As in Willesden, the 
teachers will co-operate with the local juvenile employment 
officers in giving to pupils advice about careers. Underlying all 
these experiments is the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology’s scheme for the vocational guidance of all children in 
State-aided schools. ‘‘ Careers masters and mistresses, trained 
in the Institute’s methods, would be attached to every school. 
They would perform ordinary teaching duties and, in addition, 
test and interview senior pupils and, with the co-operation of a 
whole-time expert and the juvenile employment officers, advise 
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The Journal of Education 
SPECIAL SERIES OF ARTICLES for 1934 


This will be under the general heading of 


“SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS SURVEYED” 
Sir PHILIP HARTOG 


Director of The International Institute Examination Enquiry, 
appears on another page 


Each of the following Articles will deal with a particular subject taught, 
and consider the requirements of an examination therein suitable for 
pupils of School Certificate examination age. 
attention will be paid to the form and scope of the questions put. 


The series will be of considerable 


Fall particulars will be announced later 
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LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


The HOSPITAL is the largest in England. 843 beds in constant use. Its position in the neighbourhood of the extensive docks, factories, 
and workshops of the East of London renders it for accidents one of the largest Hospitals in the world. The Wards, Out-patient and Special 
Departments present a wide field for clinical instruction, and afford exceptional opportunities for acquiring an extensive and practical knowledge 


of all phases of disease. 


The MEDICAL COLLEGE and DENTAL SCHOOL are essentially modern, with large laboratories equipped with the latest and most 


approved appliances. 


SCHOLARSHIP and PRIZES amounting to £1,100, including four Entrance Scholarships, are awarded annually. 
RESEARCH FUNDS to the value of approximately £113,000 permit of financial assistance being given to Students and Graduates 


engaged in medical research. 


RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS.—Over 170 Appointments are made annually from Students of the College recently qualified. _ 
SPECIAL COURSES are held for all the University Examinations for the Membership Examination of the Royal College of Physicians 

and for the Primary and Final Fellowship Examinations of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Clubs’ Union, Athletic Ground of over thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel, &c. 


(Men students only are eligible for admission.) 


For Prospectus and Particulars apply to the Dean (Professor WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S.), who will be pleased to make 
arrangements for any one wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School. 
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THE LING ASSOCIATION 


OF TEACHERS OF SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 
(And Affiliated Gymnastic Societies) 
FOUNDED 1899 
Offices: 10 Mecklenburgh Square, Iondon, W.C. 1 


‘THE Association keeps a list of 


certified Gymnastic and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes '' The Journal 
of Physical Education and School Hygiene”; 
“ Gymnastics for Little Children” (J. G. Thulin); 
“ Bildatlas ” (J. G. Thulin); Net Ball Rules, 34d. ; 
Rounders Rules, 3$d.; Scandinavian Dances (Serics 
I, II, and III), 3¢d.; Music to Dances, &4d.; Folk 
Dances from Many Lands, Music and Notes, Is.; 
Easy School Dances, 6d.; Principles of Gymnastics 
for Women and Girls (Bjorksten), 8s. 11d. All post 
free. For these and Terms of Membership, Price 
List of further publications, &c., applications should 
be made to the SECRETARY. 


LIVERPOOL | 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Principal: IRENÉ M. MARSH, M.I.H. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 


approved by the University of London as a 
training centre for its Diploma of Physical Education. 
Eighteen acres of ground. Three gymuasiums. 
Laboratory. Swimming pool. Students must be at 
least 18 years of age and hold School Certificate. 
Three years’ Course, starting in October, 1933. 
Students may now be enrolled. 

Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Vice-Principal: Miss PETIT 

The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 

The Course of Training extends over three years, 
and includes the Theory and Practice of Educational 
Gymnastics, Massage, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Asatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Lactusse, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, Net Ball, and 
Cricket. 

An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 
coaching in Games and Swimming. Fees: £165 per 
annum. 

For il i apply SECRETARY, 37 Lansdowne 
Read, Bedford. 


Your 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, S.W.7 


Recognized by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
Board of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 
Principal: Miss C. M. DAvy, M.C.S.M.M.G., M.R.S.T., 
Diploma Chelsea P.T.C., Member of Ling Association. 
Training.—Danish and Swedish Gymnastics, Games, 
Dancing, Fencing, Swimming, Remedial 
Exercises, all theoretical subjects, Preparation 
for Public Diploma, 
Excellent situation, opposite Kensington Gardens. 
where games are practised and recreation is taken, 
Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
Tel. 95. &RDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 


PRINCIPAL: Miss M. E. SQUIRE (Bedford P.T.C. 
Diploma) 


LING’S PRINCIPLES 


Complete training for Teachers’ Diploma (Women) 
in Theory and Practice of Modern Educational 
Gymnastics, all branches of Games, Dancing, and 
Swimming. The Theory includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, and Principles of 
Teaching. 

Students are prepared for the Conjoint Examina- 
tion of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics. 

THREE YEARS’ COURSE 


One Scholarship of 50 guineas is awarded annually 
in March, for entrance in October. For Prospectus 
and further particulars of Scholarships apply 
SECRETARY. 


CHELSEA 
COLLECE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR WOMEN, 
Manresa Road, London, 8.W.3 
(SWEDISH SYSTEM) 


Principal: F. J. HARLOW, B.Sc., F.Inst.P., A.R.C.Sc. 


Headmistress : Miss MAY FOUNTAIN 


Three Years’ Diploma Course of University 
Standard for women desiring to train as teachers of 
Physical Education in public and private schools. 
Exceptional facilities for teaching practice under the 
supervision of the Colleye staff. Preparation for the 
London University Diploma in Physical Education 
and the Conjoint Examination of the Chartered 
Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 

There are three well-equipped gymnasia and play- 
ing fields of 34 acres; three hostels for students 
requiring residence. 

Apply for prospectus to the HEADMISTRESS. 

Tel. : Flaxman 5747. 
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THE 
BERGMAN OSTERBERG 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 


(FOUNDED IN 1885) 


Principal: Miss R. H. GREENALL, Diploma of 
Dartford Physical Training College. 


The Coliege has accommodation for 120 resident 
women students and stands in its own grounds of 
36 acres. Its equipment includes a large modern 
swimming bath and extensive playing fields. 

The course of training covers three years and is 
based upon Ling’s Swedish System. The curriculum 
includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of 
Gymuastics, and Principles of Education, Educa- 
tional and Remedial Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, 
Swimming, and Voice Production. Students are 
prepared for the Conjoint Examination of the 
Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gym- 
nastics. The College offers one open scholarship of 
£80 per annum. 


For prospectus, &c., application should be made 
to the PRINCIPAL'S SECRETARY at the College. 


University and School 


HOLIDAYS and 
FUNCTIONS 


In the February issue of ‘‘ The Journal of 
Education ° will appear the usual list of 
above compiled from official sources. 


Date of Easter Vacation 
Dates of other Functions 


School Secretaries are asked to return 
forms at earliest moment. 


The lists appear in February, May, and 
November issues each year. 


LONDON : MR. WILLIAM RICE, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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them about their future careers. The Institute would remain the 
authoritative consultative body, responsible for supervision, for 
training careers masters and mistresses (or at least their expert 
controllers), for advising ‘‘ problem cases,” and for conducting 
research into the technique of vocational guidance. 

+ * * 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING IN THE NEw YEAR.—There are 
to be many fresh series of broadcast talks arranged under the 
auspices of the Central Council for Broadcast Adult Education. 
On Tuesdays, at 8.30 p.m., beginning on January 9, twelve 
speakers, representing a wide range of opinion and experience, 
will give their individual ideas on our national future and what 
in their opinion it ought to be. Speakers will include Mr. H. G. 
Wells, who opens the series on the 9th, the Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill, C.H., M.P., the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George, O.M., 
D.C.L., the Viscountess Rhondda, and Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw. “The Navy Yesterday and To-day ” is the first of the 
British Institutions to be discussed on Wednesdays at 7.30 p.m. 
Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, K.C.B., will give the talks and 
his subjects are January 10 and 17, the Navy before the Great 
War (a) in war; (b) in peace; and on January 24 the Navy in 
and after the Great War, while on January 31 there will be a 
discussion on Naval Disarmament. In February there will be 
four talks on ‘‘ The Churches in National Life.” On January 11 
John Hilton, Professor of Industrial Relations in the University 
of Cambridge, begins a new set of talks on ‘* Industrial England.” 
This first one will be a three-cornered discussion between 
Mr. Julian Huxley, Prof. Scott Watson, and Prof. Hilton on the 
investigations which each of them have undertaken in the past 
few months, and then Prof. Hilton will carry on from there. 
The Central Council for Broadcast Adult Education is also 
arranging a further series of talks on Sunday afternoons at 2.40 
p.m. From January 14 to February 18, Prof. R. M. Y. Gleadowe 
will talk on “ British Art,” while on February 25 Prof. Leonard 
Russell begins a series of talks which will continue until the end 
of March. An interesting series on the “ Far East ” will begin 
on Monday, January 8, at’9.20. The syllabus of talks from Jan- 
uary to March, can be had from the Publications Department, 
British Broadcasting Corporation, London, W.1 (by sending 
name and address with a penny stamp, marking envelope “ T ” 
in the left-hand corner). 


CAMBRIDGE LocAL EXAMINATIONS.—The December Examina- 
tions were held at 393 centres in Great Britain and overseas. The 
total number of candidates is 17,727; of these 8,462 entered for 
the School Certificate and 8,255 for the Junior Examination ; 
1,010 candidates also entered for the Preliminary Examination, 
which is held only at certain oversea centres, and on the results of 
which no certificate is issued. This examination was held at forty- 
eight centres in India, thirty-six in Ceylon, thirty-six in the Straits 
Settlements and Malay States, twenty-eight in Africa, twenty-one 
in the West Indies, three in South America, and four in China ; 
also in many other countries. The regulations for the examina- 
tions to be held in July and December, 1934, may be obtained 
from the General Secretary, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 

4 * * 


TEACHERS IN DENMARK.—Denmark has at the moment some 
2,000 unemployed teachers, 600 of whom hold M.A. status. The 
greatest number of the unemployed teachers have specialized 
in the teaching of English, a subject which became very popular 
of recent years owing to the close commercial co-operation 
between Great Britain and Denmark. Students who intend to 
take the special course qualifying them to teach in municipal 
schools have now to study for an extra year which means that 
this year no candidates will come out of college, thus giving 
unemployed teachers a better opportunity of obtaining any 
available posts. There is also a growing tendency to give 
married women teachers temporary work and not permanent 
work as formerly. In most towns unemployed teachers only are 
engaged for evening school classes. As in Scotland, only a limited 
number of students are admitted to the training colleges. 

* * * 


THE CHILDREN’S GALLERY, SCIENCE MUSEUM, SOUTH 
IKKENSINGTON.—An extension of the Children’s Gallery was 
opened to the public on December 22. Among the new exhibits 
will be found a series of scale models and dioramas which has 
been designed to convey an impression of the great benefits 
which have been conferred on the community by the advent of 
gas and electric power. The new series which is not yet complete 
will include dioramas of a kitchen of 100 years ago and of a 
modern kitchen, and of street scenes showing Temple Bar in 
1750 and the Mansion House where one of the first installations 
of the electric arc for exterior lighting was installed in 1881. 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


RANSFER of Day Preparatory School for Girls and little Boys 

in North-West London. 60 Pupils; accommodation for 100. 

Freehold dr erie art on mortgage. Receipts, about £1,100, 
Good Profit. will, £600.—No. 6,370. 


RANSFER of Boarding Schoo! for Girls in the North of England. 

54 Pupils, mainly Boarders. Fees for Boarders, {110 per annum, 

Attractive Premises; can be had on lease. Average Receipts, over 
£7,000. Good Profit. Terms by arrangement.—No. 6,366. 


RANSFER of Boarding and Day School on the East Coast. 
1oo Pupils, including about 25 Boarders. Turnover, 
£3,500. Goodwill, one Term’s Fees. Freehold Premises ; 
leased.—No. 6,364. 


About 
about 
can be 


AND PARTNERSHIPS 


RANSFER of, or PARTNERSHIP in, Boarding School for Girls 

in the Midlands. About 24 Pupils. Fees, 120 Guineas per annum. 

Leasehold Premises. Rent, £150. Price for entire Goodwill, Lease, 
Furniture, &c., £1,500.—No. 6,358. 


PARTNERSHIP in, or TRANSFER of, Pre-Preparatory Boarding 
and Day School for small children in the Country near London. 

About 20 Pupils—a few Boarders. Turnover, about £800. Leasehold 

Premises. Rent, £100. Price for half share, £300.—No. 6,356. 


RANSFER of old-established Boarding and Day School for Girls 

in the South of England. About 60 Pupils. Fine Premises built 

for School purposes; can probably be leased. Boarding Fees, about 
{100 per annum. Price by arrangement.—No. 6,371. 


ARTNERSHIP in successful Private Secondary School for Girls 


RANSFER of Boarding and Day Preparatory School on the South 
Coast. Accommodation for 30 Boarders. 
Goodwill, One Term’s 


About 20 Pupils. 


Gross Receipts at present round about £1,300. 
to be let or sold. 


Fees. Freehold Premises with 34 acres; 


which is ‘ 
School. 200 Pupils. 
hold Premises. 
—No. 6,361. 


‘ recognized ” by the Board of Education as an efficient 
Turnover, nearly £4,000. 
Price for half share in Goodwill, Furniture, Equipment 
&c., £1,500.—No. 6,355. 


Good Profit. Lease- 


For further Particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W. I 


ST. MARY’S TRAINING COLLEGE 


SCHOOLS LIMITED 
(Recognized by the Board of Education) 


PRINCIPAL : 
M.A., Newnham College, Classical 
Tripos 
HEAD OF THE TRAINING COLLEGE : 
Mrs. J. A. GREEN, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the London (Internal) 
Teachers’ Diploma, Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the examinations of the National Froebel Union. 

Particulars of Hostels, Scholarships, and Bursaries 
on application: 34 Lancaster Gate, W. 2. 


THE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


41 The Crescent, Bedford 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 
gg armor by the Board of Education. 

: Miss MARGARET SPENCE. 
E Eip are prepared for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union 
Practice in Preparatory, Secondary, and Elemen- 
tary Schools 


Course of Training, three years 
Fees, with Residence, {94 10s. to £100 16s. 
Fees, without Residence, £31 10s. 
For particulars apply SECRETARY. 


Miss APPERSON, 


POSTS ABROAD 


[^e TEACHERS are earnestly advised to 
consult the Continental Secretary of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, 


Greycoat Place, London, S.W.I, before 
accepting any post abroad. Apply by letter, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. A 
small charge is made for verification. 


TRANSFER | 
[| APY with good qualifications 


required to take over a first-class Preparatory 
Day School, about 25 pupils, Lancashire.— Address, 
No. 11,758%. 


Replies to these advertiser ents should 
“ahaa > oN a 


——— 


be a o. —-, cjo Mr. William Rice, 
Three poe wey » E.C.4.” Each must 
contain ent loose hota to cover postage 
on to advertiser. Post Cards will NOT be sent 
on. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


See also pages 1-3, 19, 22, 39, 41, 43, 64; 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS 
EXECUTIVE: 
2 THE TEACHERS REGIST RATION 
A COUNCIL - Established by Parliament 
in 1907 and constituted by Orders in Council 
1912 and 1926 with the duty of forming and 
keeping THE OFFICIAL REGISTER OF 
TEACHERS : All who are accepted for Regis- 
tration become thereby Members of the Royal 
Society of Teachers: There is no Annual Sub- 
scription or necessary charge beyond the fee 
paid for Registration * Write for Conditions and 
Forms of Application to 
THE SECRETARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS 
47 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


LEICESTER 
OURSES are offered for the Arts, 


SCIENCE, COMMERCE and Law, and for the 
first examination for Agriculture, Dental Surgery, 
Horticulture and Medicine, Degrees of London 
University. Inclusive tuition fee, £20 per annum. 

Post-graduate one-year course for the Training of 
Teachers (with the usual Board of Education Grants). 
Fee payable by the student, £10 per annum. Hostel 
for Women Students—Fees {65 per annum. Grant- 
earning students, 435 per annum. Particulars (post 
free) from the REGISTRAR. 


British Institute of ETA 
and Speech Training, 


30 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 1 


For Syllabus of Examinations— 
Address, SECRETARY. 


Till further notice Advertisements 
for section ‘f POSTS WANTED ” 
will be accepted for The Journal of 
Education at the following nominal 
rates : 
30 words, 3/- ; 40 words, 4/-; 
50 words, 5/- 


ag seas! Colleges, and 
Technical Schools. 


[Halls of eae Pensions, &c.] 2, 3; 
[Scholarships] 44. 46; [Physical Training Colleges] 41 
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The Central School 
of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art 


(Incorporated) 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, WS. 7 


Recognized as an approved course for 
the Diploma in Dramatic Art of 
London University. 


President : 
RiGHT Hon. THE EARL or LYTTON, 
SCS GC.L.E,. 


Principal : 
ELSIE FoGerty, L.R.A.M. 


FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS OF DICTION. 
FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
THE STAGE. 


SINGLE COURSES IN— 


RECITATION VOICE TRAINING 
MIME PUBLIC SPEAKING 
CURE OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


The Teachers’ Course is accepted by 
the Teachers Registration Council. 


Prospectus on application to the 
REGISTRAR. 


VACATION DATES 


For dates of Easter Vacations 
(Universities and Sehools) and certain 
forthcoming functions, see February 
1933, issue of ‘*‘ The Journal of 
Education.” A similar list appears in 
May (Summer Vacation dates) and 
November (Christmas Vacation dates) 
each year. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


KING'S COLLEGE OF 
HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. 


HE following Scholarships for 


Students wishing to read for the Degree of 
B.Sc. (Household and Social Science) will be awarded 
on the results of a competitive examination to be held 
in May, 1034: 
(a) CARL MEYER SCHOLARSHIP, £80 per 
annum for three years. 
(b) MINOR COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP, £40 per 
annum for three years. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application 
to the SECRETARY. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
KEDDEY FLETCHER-WARR STUDENTSHIPS 


TEE Senate invite applications for 


the Keddey Fletcher-Warr Studentships for 
the promotion of post-graduate research. One or 
more Studentships of the annual value of not less 
than £200, and tenable for three years, are offered 
on the present occasion. The Studentships are open 
equally to men and women of European descent who 
are graduates of some British University, or have 
assed the examination necessary to qualify them 
for the Degree of some British University, but other 
things being equal, preference will be given to a 
graduate of the University of London. Applica- 
tions (on a prescribed from) must be received not 
later than February 20, 1034. Further details may 
be obtained on application to the ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAR, University of London, South Keunsing- 
ton, S.W. 7. 
November 15, 1933. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Chairman of Council : 
Rt. Hon. Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, P.C., C.B.E 
K.C., M.P. 
Principal : 
Miss D. CHAPMAN, M.A. 


SCHOLARSHIP Examination will 


take place in February, 1934, on the results 
of which one special Scholarship in Classics and 
another in BoTANY w th subsidiary Chemistry and 
other Scholarships from {60-{30, and Exhibitions, 
will be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science 
Degrees of the University of London. 
Fees.—Residence, £90 a year; 

38 guineas a year. 
For further particulars apply to THE PRINCIPAL'S 
SECRETARY— 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 
EN TRANCE Scholarships. An 


Examination will be held in June next for 
Scholarships open to boys under 15 on May 1, 
namely, one Alfred Smith Scholarship of £80 and 
two Junior Platt Scholarships of £60, and about four 
of lesser value. Assistance, by partial remission of 
Tuition Fees, may be given at the discretion of 
the Governors to Scholars and other boys showing 
promise in cases where need of such assistance exists. 
Applications should be made at the time of entry. 
Further particulars may be had from the HEAD- 
MASTER, Aldenham School. 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 
CHOLARSHIPS are six in number 


(four of £50, two of 30 guineas, tenable for 
five years), and are awarded on the results of the 
Common Entrance examination held twice annually 
in March and June. 

For further particulars apply THE HEADMASTER, 
Beaumont College, Old Windsor. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


AN Examination is held each June 


to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 
in value from {RO to {45 a year. 
on application to the HRADMASTER. 


Tuition from 


Full particulars 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination will be held in 


June, 1934, for three Entrance Scholarships 
of the annual value of £60, and three Exhibitions 
of the annual value of £30. 

Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
candidates may be taken into consideration in the 
examination. 

Entries should be received by May 24. The 
School fees for Boarders are {120 per annum ; 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 

Further information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can 
be obtained from the Bursar, to whom inquiries 
Tegarding board and lodgings should also be 
addressed. 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD COLLECE 
ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 


tion. An examination is held annually in 
June, when Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Bursaries, 
carrying from {£50-£10 are offered. Apply to the 
Headmaster, Mr. F. S. YOUNG, M.A. 


CATERHAM SOHOOL, SURREY 
(Founded 1811) 


Headmaster : Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Second Master : Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A. (Cantab.), 
LL.D. (Dublin). 


Four Entrance Scholarships, one 


of £50 and others of £40 and {30 per annum. 
Examination in June each year. 
Particulars from the HEADMASTER. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 
AN Examination will be held during 


the first week each July for the awarding 
of One Scholarship value £100, and Six Scholarships 
value from £60 to £30, open to boys under 14 on 
June 1 previous. Boys under 144 on the same date 
may compete for two of the Scholarships, but a higher 
standard of work will be expected. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


CHARTERHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1934 
XAMINATION for Ten (or more) 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value {91 10s. 
each), open to Boys between 12 and 14 on July 15, 
will be held on June 5, 6, and 7, both at Charter- 
house, London, and Charterhouse, Godalming, as 
selected by candidates. The Scholarships will be 
tenable during continuance at the School or till 
election to a Senior Scholarship. Once of these Scholar- 
ships will be, and any number may be, awarded 
without reference to Greek.—For details apply THE 
SECRETARY, Charterhouse, Godalming. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION 
For particulars of Scholarships and 


Exhibitions offered in the following three 
Schools, apply to the HEADMISTRESS in each case: 
BEDGEBURY PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT 
(Miss E. BICKERSTETH, B.A.), an Entrance Scholar- 
ship of £80 and two Exhibitions. 

SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONFE, DOR- 
SET (Miss M. C. HARDING, B.A.), an Entrance 
Scholarship of £50 and two Exhibitions. 

UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. TYHONARDS-ON-SEA, 
(Miss M. V. HILL, M.A.), an Open Scholarship of 
£50 and two Exhibitions. 

The value of the Exhibitions will be decided after 
consultation with Parents or Guardians. 


Last date of Entry—January 31, 1934. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 

ships, varying from £80 to £25 per annum, 

will be held on June 7 and 8, 1934. Age limit 144 

years. Special exhibitions ench term for sons of 

Clergy and members of H.M. Services.—Apply 
P. BOLTON, M.A., Headmaster. 
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CRANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY 


N Examination will be held on 


March 13, 14, and 15, 1934, for Entrance 
Scholarships, one £70, one £60, and one £50, two 
Choral, £50-£30, for candidates under 14 on April 1, 
1934. 

Also on June 12, 13 and 14, 1934, an Examination 
will be held for Entrance Scholarships, one £100, 
one £60, one £50, two Choral, £50-£30, for candidates 
under 14 on July 1, 1934; one Organ £50, one 
Instrumental £50, age limit under 144 on July 1, 
1034. 

Bursaries for the sons of Clergy and Officers are 
available. 

Fees £150 per annum inclusive. Full details from 
HEADMASTER'S SECRETARY. 


DULWICH COLLEGE 
GcHOOL Scholarships are open for 


competition in May. Candidates for the Senior 
Scholarships must be under 17. Candidates for the 
Junior Scholarships must be under 13. 
Full particulars and entrance forms may be 
obtained on application to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, 
Dulwich College, S.E. 21. 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 
ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 


CAI, ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Examina- 
tions for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in College and 
Manufacturing Works are held annually in APRIL. 
For particulars apply to CHIEF CLERK, 66 South- 
ampton Row, W.C. 1. 


FARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A SCHOLARSHIP of {100 per 


annum for three years, with other 
smaller Exhibitions, will be awarded on 
the result of an Examination to be held at 
the School from March 21 to 24, 1934. 
For full particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


FRAMLINCHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK 
Headmaster: W. H. A. WHITWORTH, M.C., M.A. 
FEES: 100 guineas per annum. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £60, £40, and £30. 
EXAMINATION IN JUNE. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


Six Scholarships will be offered in 


October. Full details from the HEADMASTER, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


QGLENALMOND 
H NTRANCE Scholarships, Exhibi- 


tions, and Bursaries, 1934. An examination, 
which may be taken at preparatory schools, will take 
place on March 19, 20, and 21 for open Scholarships 
and Exhibitions, War Bursaries, and Sons of Clergy 
Bursaries. 
Age limit for Scholarships : 14 on March 1, 1934. 
For Exhibitions and Bursaries : 15 on September 20. 
—Apply to the WARDEN. 


ENSINGTON 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Admission in September, January, and May. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS awarded annually 
For information apply to Miss WINGATE, Kensing- 
ton High School, St. Alban’s Road, Kensington, W.8. 


KINC’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 


His School, which was founded 


in 1519, is an endowed Public School in which 
boys are prepared primarily for University, Army, 
and Professional Examinations. Three Scholarships 
(£40, £35, and £30 per annum) tenable in the School, 
are offered annually in June, and there are two 
Leaving Exhibitions and one leaving Scholarship. 
There is a Junior House for boys under 12. Inclusive 
Fees, £100 to £114.—C. H. TREMLETT, M.A., 
Headmaster. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Examination June 13 andj14, 1934) 


()NE Milner Memorial Scholarship 


for Boys between 13 and 14, value £100 per 
annum, for five years, open to sons of Colonial 
Civil Servants, and certain others. 


BOUT twelve Junior King’s 
Scho and Entrance Scholarships 
value 40 to £20 annum. 
For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


KING WILLIAM'S OCOLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 
N Examination for six or more 


Scholarships, of £80 to £20 in value, is held 
annually in March. Candidates may be examined 
at their Preparatory Schools. A limited number of 
Bursaries are awarded at other times by examination. 
Five leaving Exhibitions for the Universities. There 
is a Junior House for boys under 13}. Inclusive 
fees (£102 to £126.—For further information apply 
to the SECRETARY. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


ENTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 


(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 
Modern, varying from £100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 

(b) Two CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 
annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 
music. 


Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 

For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


LEATHERHEAD SCHOOL 


SURREY 
(St. John’s) 


Founded 1851. Royal Charter 1922 


The School stands in 38 acres 

of freehold land ; has its own 

chapel, an all-the-year swim- 

ming bath, and some of the 

finest school playing fields 
in the country 


HEADMASTER: 
J. S. CARTER, M.A., Oxon. 


Non-Foundationers. 
day-boys (C. of E.). 
between 11 and 15. Boarders (sons of 
laymen), 105 guineas (sons of clergy), 
95 guineas. Day-boys, 33 guineas. 


There are three annual scholarships 
available to Boarders before entry of £45, 
£35, and £25. 


Further particulars from the HEAD- 
MASTER or the SECRETARY, Leatherhead 
School Office, 75 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 1. 


Boarders and 
Age of admission 


LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


JE XAMINATION each June (allow- 


ance for age) for Entrance, Exhibitions and 

Scholarships up to £75 for Candidates between 13 
and 15 years of age, or in exceptional cases 16. 
Prospectus and particulars from the BURSAR. 
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LIVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRL8 
Huyton, near Liverpool 


N Entrance Scholarship and 
Bursary Examination (Scholarships £50, 
Bursaries £30) will take place in March, 1934. 
Preference given to candidates under 14 vears of age. 
Application to be made to the HEADMISTRESs before 
February 23, 10934. 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 


tion will be held on March 6, 7, and 8, 1934 (in 
London and at Malvern). Five Scholarships of 
£100 and about Five of £50. 

For particulars of these and certain Memorial 
Exhibitions apply to the HEADMASTER or BURSAR, 
The College, Malvern. 

Successful candidates will join the School in 
September. 


MALVERN CIRLS’ COLLECE 
N Entrance Scholarship of {100 a 
year, and Exhibitions varying in value from 
£80-£10 will be awarded on the result of an examina- 
tion, held in March each year, for candidates under 
15 years of age on September 1 following the 
examination. 

A limited number of these Scholarships will be 
awarded to candidates offcring Instrumental Music 
(no age limit) and Domestic Science (for girls over 
16 


For further particulars apply to the Headmistress, 
Miss I. M. Brooks, M.A. (Cantab.). 


- OAKHAM SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 


Scholarships is held annually in March. For 
further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, School 
House, Oakham, Rutland. 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 


Scholarships is held annually in May or June. 
For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northampton. 


POCKLINGTON SCHOOL, EAST YORKS. 
Six Entrance Scholarships of {40 


are offered in June. For three of these boys 
resident in the East Riding are preferred. The School 
fees are £78 15s. per annum, inclusive. Juuior Hostel 
for boys under 13. For details apply Headmaster, 
P. C. SANDS, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 


AN Examination for Scholarships 
and Exhibitions for girls under 14 will be 
held in May, 1034. Papers will be worked at the 
candidate’s home or school and candidates qualifving 
on these will be asked to come to Roedean for further 
examination. The status and title of Scholar and 
Exhibitioner and a minimum grant of £30 a year 
to each Scholar and £15 a year to each Exhibitioner 
will be awarded purely on grounds of merit. Increases 
to £120 may be granted on satisfactory evidence 
need for assistance. Particulars and forms of 
application from the SECRETARY. Last day of entry, 
March 24. 


STOWE SCHOOL 


TEN Scholarships and two Bur- 


SARIES, open to boys under 14 on May 1, 
are offered for competition annually in June. The 
Scholarships vary in value from £50 to £100 per 
annum, according to the requirements of parents, 
and are awarded after an Examination in the usual 
subjects. 

Two of the Scholarships may be awarded to boys 
who became 14 between March 1 and May 1. 

Dates for 1934. Preliminary: May 22; Final: 
june 5-7. 

THE BURSARIES, which are intended only for 
parents in need of assistance, are of 80 guineas per 
annum each, and are awarded in consideration of 
other qualities than those tested by examination. 
Particulars of both Scholarships and Bursaries can 
be obtained from the HEADMASTER, Stowe School, 
Buckingham, 
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THE ST. DUNSTAN’S 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 


University Exhibitions for Girls, 1934 
HE Governors of the St. Dunstan’s 


Educational Foundation offer annually two 
Exhibitions for Girls of £90 a year tenable for three 
years. 


One of the Exhibitions (for either Arts or Science) 
will only be tenable by Internal Students of the 
University of London upon condition of residence 
at a College or School of the University, and the 
other (for either Arts or Science) at any place of 
Higher Literary, Scientific, or Technical Education 
approved by the Governors. 

The Exhibitions are awarded on the following 
conditions : 

Candidates— 

(1) Must have passed the Matriculation Ex- 
amination of the University of London (or equiva- 
lent examination) previous to entry for the 
Exhibitions, and must not have completed their 
twentieth year on or before the 3lst day of July 
in the year of the Examination for which they 
enter. 

(2) Must have been resident for the past three 
years in the London Metropolitan Police District 
area or in the City of London and the liberties 
thereof. 

(3) Must be of restricted means and in the 
opinion of the Governors in need of assistance in 
prosecuting their University studies. 

The Examinations for the Exhibitions will com- 
mence on Monday, March 12, 1934, and will be 
conducted by the London Inter- Collegiate Scholar- 
ships Board, and the award will be subject to the 
Regulations ‘of the Board. 


Candidates will be required to select two subjects 
from one of the three following groups : 


I. Languages. Greek, Latin, French, German, 
Italian, S ish. 

II. Mathematical Subjects. Pure Mathe- 

matics, Applied Mathematics. 

III. Science Subjects. Physics, Chemistry, 

Botany, Zoology, Biology. 

One subject, not already selected (so far as 

the exigencies of the time table permit) 
from the following, viz. 
Greek, Latin, French, Cria, Italian, 
Spanish, Pure Mathematics, Applied 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Zoology, English History, Economics, 
English Language and Literature, Geo- 
graphy. 

The Governors will require terminally reports as 
to the progress of the Exhibitioner, and the con- 
tinuance of the Exhibition will depend upon the 
character of such reports. 


Should the Exhibitioner cease her studies from 
any cause other than failure of health, the amount 
received shall be returnable to the Governors. 


For forms of entry and time table, application 
should be made to the Secretary of the London 
Inter-Collegiate Scholarships Board, King's College 
Hospital, Denmark Hill, S.E. 5. Entry forms should 
be returned filled up as soon as possible after January 
17, 1934, and in any case not later than February 14, 
1934. 


8ST. BRANDON’S 
Great George Street, BRISTOL 


WO Scholarships, one for the 


daughters of clergy, reducing fees from £70 to 
£38-(35 per annum, and one for the daughters of lay- 
men, reducing fees from £120 to £60 per annum, 
will be awarded as the result of an examination to 
be held in March, 1934. 
Apply H»EADMISTRESS for full particulars. Last 
day for entry, March 3. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK 


AX Examination for Scholarships 


and Exhibitions, varying from £50 to £15, 
is held annually in July. General knowledge is 
required in preference to specialization in one 
subject. Exhibitions also awarded on the Common 
Entrance Examinations. 
Further details from— 
S. M. TOYNE, M.A., Headmaster. 
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SELWYN COLLEGE 


N Examination for an ORGANIST 


SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £60 per annum 
will be held at Selwyn College, Cambridge, on March 
20 and 21, 1934. Candidates will be tested as to their 
proficiency on the organ, including the performance 
of a piece of organ-music selected by the candidate, 
Treading music at sight, transposing, &c. A paper, not 
of an advanced nature, will be set in Harmony in not 
more that four parts and Counterpoint in not more 
than three parts. Some knowledge of Plainsone is 
desirable. Candidates will also be required to take a 
General Paper consisting of subjects for an English 
Essay and easy passages for translation from Latin, 
French, and German. Candidates must qualify in 
the Essav and one at least of the three languages. 

The elected candidate is required to pass or obtain 
exemption from all three parts of the University 
Previous Examination before June 30, 1034, to come 
into residence in October, 1934, and to read for a 
degree in the University. He will have the status of 
a scholar of the College. 

His official duties will be to accompany all the 
choral services in Chapel, and to practise with the 
choir as often as may be required. He must have 
some capacity for training the choir, which consists 
only of members of the College. 

Intending candidates should apply to the Bursar 
for a form of application, which must be sent to the 
Master before March 10, together with testimonials 
of character and musical ability. 

Candidates must be members of the Church of 
England or of some Church in communion therewith. 

December, 1933. 


ST. EDWARD’S SCHOOL 
SCHOLARSHIP Examination 


will be held on June 5, 6, and 7, 1934. 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50, and 
several Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships 
of £100 may not be awarded if candidates do not 
show sufficient merit. Candidates must be under 14 
on May 1. There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons 
of Clergy, and Close Exhibitions of £25 for sons of 
Officers of the Royal Navy and Roval Marines, 
active and retired. Further information may be 
obtained from the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, 
Oxford. 


STONYHURST COLLEGE 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS OF £40 


FIVE Junior Entrance Scholarships 


of £40 a vear, and One Exhibition of £40, will 
be awarded on the results of an examination to be 
held in June, 1934. Candidates must be under 14 
on the following September 1; allowance is made 
for age. Applications should reach the RECTOR, 
Stonyhurst College, near Blackburn—from whom a 
more detailed syllabus may be obtained—before 
May 1, 1934. 


ST. MONICA'S, KINGSWOOD, SURREY 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRILS 
Chairman: The Right Hon. The LORD GISBOROUGH 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be offered in May ; candidates must be over 
12 and under 14 on May 1. 
(a) Four Scholarships varving from {£80-£40. 
(b) One Music Scholarship value £30. 


Several Exhibitions for giris trained under 
P.N.E.U. methods. 

For information apply to the Headmistress, 
Miss CAPSTICK (late South Hall). 


Last day for Entry Forms, March 1. 


TAUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON 


N Examination is held annually 
early in June for the award of four Entrance 
Scholarships : One value £80 per annum; one value 
£60 per annum; two value £40 per annum. All 
details from the HEADMASTER. 


THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS 
Entrance Scholarship Examination, 1934 


HE Examination will be held in 


July, 1034. Candidates must be under 13 
years of age on May 1, 1934. Entrance Forms can 
he obtained from the SECRETARY. 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL 


AxN Examination will be held on 

May 29 and June 5 and 6 for Scholarships 
varving from {R85 to 430, tenable under conditions, 
during a boy's School career. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS. 
H STRANCE Scholarships, Scholar- 
A 


ship Examinations are held twice annually 

in March and June. Hight Scholarships are oftered., 

value 40-270. Successful candidates enter the 

School in the September following the examinations. 

For full particulars, dates, entry forms, &¢., apply 
to the HEADMASTER, Worksop College, Notts. 


WELLINGBOROUGH SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


EVEN Scholarships, varying in 
value from £50 to £15, will be offered at an 
examination to be held in June, with a preliminary 
examination at the end of May, at preparatory 
schools. Age limit: 144 on September 1, 1934. For 
further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, The 
School, Wellingborough, Northants. 


(JAN. 1934 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 
fo GE Scholarships. Six of 


varving value will be offered cach vear. 
Examination June, 1934. - Apply SECRETARY, 
School House, Wellington, Somerset. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


HE Scholarship) Examination in 

994, will be held on May 29, 30, and 31. 

Some Scholarships in College, two Scholarships 

tenable in one of the other boarding-houses or by a 
dav-boyv, and some Exhibitions will be oftered. 

Application should be made to The BURSAR, 

Westminster School Bursary, Little Dean's Yard, 

S.W. 1. 


WORCESTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ELD SCHOLARSHIPS 


A® Examination for Eld Scholar- 
ships, value £80 per annum, will be held 
early in the Summer Term. Open to boys under 
l4 on September 1. 

For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 
WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 


Chairman : 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD GISBOROUGH 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 
A Examination is held annually, 


usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 
ships are offered for competition, value from 40 to 
100 guineas, also six Exhibitions, value 30 guineas. 
Leaving Exhibitions ranging in value from 65 
to 430 per annum, tenable at any University or other 
place of higher education approved by the Governors, 
are awarded at the end of the Summer Term. 
Vor particulars apply to the Headmaster, 
WALTER M. GORDON, M.A., Wrekin College. 


WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS. 


IX Scholarships of the nominal 


value of £10 a vear will be offered by the 
Council on the result of an examination to be held 
in May, 1034. to girls under 14 on May 1. The 
Council are prepared to give, if necessary, additional 
grants varying from £30 to 4149 a year to scholars. 
A number of bursaries will also be given to girls who 
do not reach scholarship standard. AH entry forms 
must be received before March 31, 1934. For further 
particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK eo 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK .. 


“ PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS ” 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 


BINDING CASES 


for “THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” 


January to December, 1933, 1932, 1931, 1930, 1929, 
1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 4/- each ; 
1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 2/6 each; 1917, and previous 


years, 1/6 each 


“ The Journal of Education ” (Vol. LXIV), from January to Decem- 
ber, 1932, may fairly be said to cover the whole field of elementary 
and secondary education, since every subject of interest to teachers 
and pupils is dealt with in one form or another in these 850 pages. 
One of the invaluable sections of this volume is the review of books 
for examination purposes; and special articles on teaching will be 
found very useful.”—The Yorkshire Post, December 28, 1932. 


London: Mr.William Rice, Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4 


net 10/6 
oo 99 7/6 


1922, 


Health is an art= 


—an art in which the everyday technique of 
sensible, balanced meals of vital unspoiled food, 
purifying drinks, rejuvenating movement and 
breath, swift, water-friction-rubdown, &c., sup- 
ports and enhances sensitivity to the minor and 
major beauties of existence and increases fitness 
for work, easy energy, and fragrance of person- 
ality and presence. 


“The Healthy Life’ 


(Editor : EDGAR J. SAXON, F.R.S.A.) 


exists to teach this art. 
and keen interest by ever-widening circles of 
intelligent men and women. 
literary and artistic quality all its own. 


Readers of The Journal of Education are 
Fre invited to write for a free presentation 
copy to the publishers, THE HEALTH 
CENTRE, 70-71 Welbeck Street, 
London, W.1 


It is read with delight 


It possesses a 


Supplement to 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 774 JANUARY 1, 1934 


AN AID TO PARENTS 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


“This useful list... continues to occupy an honoured place amongst the 
reference books of all interested in the education of the younger generation.” 
—The Journal of Education. 


The 36th Annual Edition. Cr. 8vo. 996 Pages. Price 5s.; Postage 9d. 


Principals wishing to have their schools 
Included in the next issue should apply 
for terms, proof of vaiue, etc., to 


J. & J. p ATO N, PDE AIONE 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5053 
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NEW WORKS BY SIR WALFORD DAVIES, Mus.Doc., C.V.O. 


FIRST STEPS IN MUSIC. An Introduction to the Study and Teaching of Music. By 
Sir WALFORD DAVIES, Mus.Doc., C.V.O. With Frontispiece. 6s. 


A FOUR YEARS’ COURSE OF MUSIC. With Lesson Notes. For the Use of 


Music Teachers in Primary and Preparatory Schools. By Sir WALFORD DAVIES, Mus.Doc., C.V.O. 
7s. 6d. 


PUPILS’ MELODY BOOKS. In Four Books. 


Books I, II, and III. Paper, 1s. 3d.; limp cloth, 1s. 6d. cach. 
Book IV. Paper, 1s. 6d.; limp cloth, 1s. 9d. [ Shortly. 


These four volumes are Pupils’ Books for use in connexion with ‘* A Four Years’ Course of Music.” 


SPEECH AND SONG. (å Direct Approach to Singing.) By Mrs. A. M. HENDERSON, 
author of “ The Art of Effective Speech ” and “ Attractive Readings in Prose and Verse.” With a 
Foreword by Sir FREDERIC COWEN. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


The leading idea of this book is the approach to singing through diction. The treatment is simple and the 
exercises are well thought out. It will appeal primarily to teachers of children’s singing classes. 


For the requirements of the Cambridge Local Examinations 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to 1932. By I. TENEN, M.A., 


sometime Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, Assistant Master at the Manchester Grammar School. With 
many Illustrations, Maps, and Genealogical Tables. The complete history is obtainable in four parts : 
2s. 6d. each part. Or 
Part I. 55 B.c.-A.D. 1485. Part I. 55 B.c.-A.D. 1485. 
» HI. 1485-1688. » Il 1422-1603. 
» V. 1688-1815. » IV. 1603-1783. 
» VI. 1783-1932. » VI. 1783-1932. 
Also: $5 B.C.-A.D. 1714. pp. 440. 4s. Gd. A.D. 1660-1932. pp. 384. 4s. Ód. 
“ The arrangement is logical and clear, and the series is eminently readable, and within the scope of the readers 
for whom it is intended. . . . The series has much to recommend it. It is thoroughly sound, and the maps and 


illustrations, chosen with exceptional care and skill, are a valuable feature throughout. The actual production 
leaves little to be desired.” —H story. 


THE CONTINENT OF ASIA. By LIONEL W. LYDE, M.A., F.R.G.S., Emeritus 


Professor of Geography in the University of London. With 144 Diagrams and Maps. 16s. net. 
This work has been written from the same standpoint, and on the same lines, as Prof. Lyde’s well-known 
“ Continent of Europe.” 


THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. By L. M. MILNE-THOMSON, 


M.A., F.R.S.E., Assistant Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 30s. net. 

This book aims at giving a simple and connected account of the classical methods and the more modern develop- 

ments of the Calculus of Finite Differences in a form in which they can be readily applied. Numerous exercises 
are provided for the student’s use. 


ESSENTIALS OF SCHOOL GEOMETRY. By A. B. MAYNE, M.A., Head- 


master of the Cambridge and County High School for Boys, formerly Open Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford. With or Without Answers, 4s. 6d. Parts I and II, 2s. 6d. Also Parts I-III, 3s. 6d. 
Parts IV and V, 2s. 

“ The author of this book aims at recovering some of the vigour which has been lost in the teaching, or learning, 
of geometry since the dethronement of Euclid ; at the same time he is in touch with the recommendations of the 
Mathematical Association and the [I.A.A.M. and the requirements of various examining bodies . . . a very useful 
book.”’—The Journal of Education. 


ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By J. T. BROWN, M.A., B.Sc., 


Rector of North Berwick High School, and C. W. M. MANSON, M.A., Principal Teacher of Mathe- 
matics at North Berwick High School. Part I. The Straight Line. 2s. (Shortly. 


Three New Textbooks containing a Course 
of Mathematics for School Certificate 


SCHOOL MATHEMATICS, By L. CROSLAND, M.C., B.Sc., Senior Mathematical Master, 


Grammar School, Ulverston. With or Without Answers, 3s. 6d. 
Provides a year’s work in Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry, suitable for Form I pupils. 


MIDDLE SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. By L. CROSLAND, M.C., B.Sc., and M. 
HELME, B.Sc. With or without Answers, 4s. 6d. 


Provides a graded three-year Course (Forms II, III, and IV), covering the ordinary School Certificate Syllabus 
in Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry. 


REVISION MATHEMATICS. Being Examples and Exercises from School Certiticate 
Papers. By L. CROSLAND, M.C., B.Sc. With or without Answers. 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 


Intended to serve as a revision course for Form V pupils. 
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Reviews 


LECTURES ON HOMER AND MYCENAE 


Homer and Mycenae. By Prof. M. P. NILsson. 
Methuen.) 

This book is founded on a series of lectures on Homer and 
Mycenae delivered in the University of London. The 
author has revised them and added several more chapters 
in order to co-ordinate his views, and readers will now find 
a chapter on the Homeric question, stating the various 
positions of recent years, with another on the history of the 
Mycenaean age, and a discussion of the various waves of 
immigration. 

Another interesting addition is that on the language and 
style of the epics, in which the author admits his great 
debt to Wackernagel’s linguistic studies. The matter con- 
tained in this chapter is not easily found elsewhere, and 
affords a stimulating introduction to an examination of the 
language of Homer; there is a good analysis of the usages 
of that curious phenomenon in epics, the ‘ ornamental 
epithet.”’ 

The last chapters deal with the transmission of epic 
poetry, the social and political organization in Homer and 
the Mycenaean age, and mythology, with a few pages on 
that delightful and refreshing feature in Homer, the similes. 
The author endorses the conclusions of Frankel, whose book 
on the Homeric similes appeared in 1921. ‘‘ Comparisons 
are very old, and there are typical comparisons from which 
extensive similes were developed. They do not aim at a 
concrete description, but at arousing a certain sentiment ; 
. . . in the simile he incorporated the most recent elements 
of life and civilization, and gave a free hand to his keen 
observation of nature and life.” The conventionalized style 
of epics prevented him from doing this elsewhere. The whole 
book provides a very satisfactory work to accompany the 
reading of the actual text. 


THREE GREAT LIVES 


Great Lives. Bach. By ESTHER MEYNELL. Nietzsche. By 
G. ABRAHAM. Haig. By Brig-Gen. J. CHARTERIS. 
(2s. net each. Duckworth.) 

Although Dr. C. Sandford Terry’s work in making Bach 
known to English readers and lovers of music remains 
unchallenged, yet many will appreciate this handy little 
biography. It has a rather drab story to tell, of Bach's 
struggles to bring up a large family on the pay of a poor 
schoolmaster, and of his quarrels with an unsympathetic 
tector who had no use for music, and who would greet any 
student he found engaged in improving his music with the 
sneering remark, ‘‘ So, you mean to be a pot-house fiddler ! ” 
Probably no other great composer has had to wait so long 
as Bach had to wait for adequate recognition of his genius. 
Nietzsche, too, was a German genius, but there is nothing 
drab or commonplace in the hectic story of his career. 
Mr. Abraham reminds us that of all the countries in Europe, 
England has been the slowest to appreciate Nietzsche and to 
recognize his influence on European thought. Mr. Abraham’s 
interesting account of this enigmatic personality should 
help to remedy this neglect. He has drawn a convincing 
picture of the schoolboy prig par excellence, the youth 
of volcanic friendships, with a natural predisposition to 
hero-worship and with an inborn contempt for the mob, 
the scholar of such brilliant promise that even before he 
took his degree he was, at the age of 24, appointed to the 
Chair of Classical Philology at Basel. Such was the modern 
prophet of the superman, whose own life-story shows how 
nearly akin genius can be to insanity. 

General Charteris’s eulogistic story of Haig’s career will 
appeal to a wide circle. After passing through Clifton and 
Oxford without in any way distinguishing himself, Haig 
soon came to the front at Sandhurst. He very early won 
the confidence of his superiors, especially of Kitchener, 
whose attention he first attracted in the Sudan campaign 


(21s. net. 


of 1898, and under whom he served in the Boer War. 
General Charteris follows Haig’s career during the Great 
War with profound admiration. i 


A MODERN POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


A Political Geography of the British Empire. By Prof. 
C. B. Fawcett. (18s. net. University of London 
Press.) 


In the geography books of thirty years ago, great promi- 
nence was given to lists of names of physical features, 
countries, counties, and towns. Being mainly political 
in outlook and of little educational value, this kind of 
geography was gradually abandoned in favour of a scientific 
type. In this new geography, the various distributions 
were carefully correlated, special attention being given to 
the physical structure of a country, the major natural 
regions of the world, the influence of environment on the 
life of man and the reaction of man to his environment. 
In dealing with the subject in this way, political geography 
was relegated to the background, and in many textbooks 
all reference to it was omitted. The time is now opportune 
for a rational study of political geography in which his- 
torical facts and administrative problems are discussed in 
relation to their geographical setting. It is therefore 
fortunate that this Political Geography of the British 
Empire should appear at the present time, especially as it 
is written by an eminent geographer, possessing a broad 
outlook, sound judgment, and a wide knowledge of public 
affairs. At the outset, the author states that the British 
Empire is essentially a world state in which the politico- 
geographical relations and problems extend to every part 
of the globe, while in respect of its magnitude, its distri- 
bution, and its internal variety, the British Empire is the 
greatest experiment in human organization that the world 
has yet seen. 

The introductory chapters are devoted to a general 
survey of the Empire as regards the geographical position 
of its component parts; the various races of people ; 
the differences of government in the Dominions and 
Dependencies; the sea-ways and air-ways which form 
links in this far-flung Empire. The British Isles and the 
Dominions are then treated separately ; in the case of 
each, the main geographical features and resources are 
carefully described in order that the distribution of popu- 
lation and administrative affairs may be clearly under- 
stood ; after this, the problems relating to the neighbouring 
states and to other parts of the Empire are dealt with in 
considerable detail. 

This method of treatment is particularly interesting 
because the diversity and complexity of the problems in 
the Dominions present so many striking contrasts fo1 
study and investigation. Among the large number of 
problems discussed in the various chapters, the following 
may be taken as typical examples: (a) that Great Britain 
in the twentieth century is more closely bound to her 
daughter lands beyond the oceans than to the old Europe 
of which she was once a part; (b) that the concentration 
of the population of Canada along the inter-national 
boundary gives that Dominion a strategic disadvantage 
for defence (hence it has been said that Canada is a per- 
manent hostage to the United States for the good behaviour 
of the British Empire); (c) that the white policy of 
Australia and the differential treatment of the black 
population of South Africa respectively can be partly 
accounted for by the geographical conditions which obtain 
in those regions; (d) that the administration of India 
is unique in the history of the world, where less than a 
hundred thousand men of British race successfully govern 
an Indian population of 320,000,000 of people (notwith- 
standing the complexities of race, language, customs, and 
religion). 
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Dr. Fawcett does not, of course, attempt to solve these 
problems, but he does present the known factors as clearly 
and as fully as possible for our consideration. 

Taken as a whole, the subject matter of this volume 
is essentially important to students of history and geo- 
graphy; it should, however, also appeal strongly to the 
general reader not only as a cultural study but as an 
imperative duty to the Empire of which he is a member. 


NATIONAL SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION 


Comparative Education. By Prof. I. L. KANDEL. (12s. 6d. 


net. Harrap.) 


Prof. Kandel in this volume of 900 pages has made “a 
comparative study of the organization, administration, 
scope, curricula and purpose of the principal national 
school systems, the whole interpreted in the light of national 
character and national purpose.’’ It may be at once said 
that his work has been done in masterly fashion and that 
as a result, he has provided for advanced students a manual 
that will enable them not only to study world educational 
systems, their characteristics and progress, but also to 
understand how they have developed from the diverse 
forces that have formed the varying outlook of the nations. 

The six leading nations chosen to illustrate the philosophy 
of education in this way are England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Russia, and the United States. Preliminary chapters 
outline the relationship between education and nationalism 
and between education and national character. Then 
follow surveys of the relation between the state and 
education in these six nations, the organization and adminis- 
tration of their systems of education and detailed descrip- 
tions of the six systems of elementary education, the 
training of elementary teachers, secondary education, and 
the corps of secondary school teachers. A final chapter 
summarizes the conclusions arrived at, and is followed by 
an extremely full bibliography running into thirty pages. 

We have nothing but praise for the wide learning and the 
philosophical outlook displayed in every chapter. Through- 
out he points out how nations “‘ have the type of schools 
which they desire, and define in a sense the ‘ experiences ’ 
which individuals are expected to acquire.” He shows 
how the system in each country is governed by political 
theory, the empiricism of England and the national reliance 
on local initiative being compared for instance with the 
orderliness, logic, planning and excessive centralization, 
so typical of France, or the pragmatism of the United 
States with its rebellion against tradition and the dominant 
reliance on local ideals of service. 

As we should expect, his outlook is democratic and 
perhaps most sympathetic to France. His section on the 
organization of secondary education in France is not merely 
thorough and detailed but most interesting to read and 
inspired by an obvious sympathy with its subject. Just 
now, when the objectives of English secondary education 
are none too clear, is it not useful to note how the French 
system aims “constantly to create an élite” and will 
oppose the dangers of levelling downward ? And can we 
not also hope that English will in all English schools be 
made more and more the vehicle for clear and logical 
thinking and at the same time the central study in the 
curriculum, as French is in French schools. 

One criticism occurs to us—the inadequate attention 
paid to technical and university education. When due 
allowance is made for the feat of compression represented 
by the wide range and concise exposition of his book, it is 
still reasonable to argue that a survey of comparative 
education is incomplete that does not give due place to 
the universities and the technical colleges. 

The information is complete and up to date. For 
example, it includes details of Circular 1421, September, 
1932, and the development of the “ special place ’’ system 
(which the author incidentally contrasts very unfavourably 
with the concurrent abolition of all fees in French secon- 
dary schools). One minor error of detail is noted for 
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correction in a future edition: a teacher’s lump sum (page 
547) is not limited to half the average salary like the pension 
(forty eighticths) but to one and a half times (forty-five 
thirtieths). The salary scales for I‘rench secondary teachers 
(page 841) may require some qualification, for the 1926 
Scale has been modified in favour of the teachers. Natur- 
ally, the sections on Germany will require revision in view 
of the changes already made by the National-Socialists 
since March of this year. 

Prof. Kandel is to be congratulated on producing a study 
so comprehensive and authoritative : it should be in every 
library and it will be found indispensable to administrators 
as well as to those intending teachers whose outlook is not 
bounded by their notes of college lectures. 


THE QUALITIES OF ANCIENT WRITERS 


Ancient Greek Literature. By C. M. Bowra. (2s. 6d. net. 


Butterworth.) 


This book may be strongly recommended, both to the 
classical scholar and to the general English reader, who 
is anxious to answer the question ‘‘ What is it about these 
Greeks that makes them so important?’’ Mr. Bowra 
begins his account with the epic of Homer and Hesiod, 
then comes a chapter dealing with early elegiac and lyric 
poetry, after which we come to attic tragedy. 

Then follows a chapter on the development of history, 
and after a consideration of old and new comedy, we come 
to the estimation of Plato and Aristotle; after which we 
have the orators. 

Then comes a chapter on Alexandria and after; while 
a final chapter allows Mr. Bowra to draw his conclusions. 

He finds, very briefly, that the Greeks were eminently 
interested in man. This account will serve to give our 
readers a rough idea of how Mr. Bowra has tackled his 
job, which has been to give a general account of ancient 
Greek literature, rather than a critique of this or that 
individual writer, although, of course, it is impossible for 
any one to write upon such themes without giving, whether 
implicitly or explicitly, a good deal of individual criticism. 
Mr. Bowra does this with remarkable acumen and insight. 
With a few words, he brings before our eyes the qualities 
of this or that ancient writer, and we are enabled to follow 
the evolution of Greek literature which is, after all, the 
evolution of Greek civilization. This is vividly brought 
home to us in these 250 pages of Mr. Bowra’s excellent 
summary of ancient Greek literature. 

In his conclusion, Mr. Bowra finds that both, in its 
poetry and its prose, Greek literature appeals to the 
imaginative reason. 

In this he finds its peculiar virtues. It is impossible, in a 
few words, to explain what it is that makes Greek literature 
so attractive, but Mr. Bowra may be said to have given a 
very lucid and illuminating account of the whole range 
of ancient Greek literature, with illuminating comment 
upon this or that individual author. 

That such comments should bear the mark of individual 
thought and preference is only to be expected, but it is 
remarkable how sane Mr. Bowra’s comments are, whether 
he be dealing with the wide and spacious world of Homer 
and the Epic; the peculiarities of Greek tragedy ; or the 
philosophic thought of Plato and Aristotle, his judgment 
is unerring. 

The general English reader will find Mr. Bowra’s narrative 
of fascinating interest, while the classical scholar will be 
impressed with the unerring nature of his judgment upon 
individual writers. 


The Directors of the Commonwealth Fund Fellowship are 
offering twenty-five fellowships for 1934. Full information will 
be forwarded on request by the Secretary of the Fund, 35 Portman 
Square, London, W.1. All applications must be submitted on 
the prescribed form, and must be forwarded on or before 
February 5, through the authorities of the college or university 
of which the candidate is, or has been, a member. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


Training of Tastes in the Arts and Crafts. By J. LITTLEJOHNS. 
With an Account of Investigations on Children’s Pre- 
ferences by A. NEEDHAM. (12s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

This is the first book on the debatable subject of teaching 
art appreciation to children by means of pictures, posters, 
specimens of handicrafts, lettering, wall-papers, &c. It has 
been held that children at any period of school age are naturally 
incompetent to appreciate the art in anything produced by 
adults for adults. The authors, however, have been testing 
the validity of that judgment. They may not have been the 
first to do so; but they are first in the field with classified 
statistics of any importance. The book records with considerable 
detail the ‘‘ re-actions ” of boys and girls to all kinds of art, 
good and bad. Some of the tests were fairly, if not fiercely, 
severe, and some of the “ re-actions ” surprisingly intelligent. 
Some were, as might be expected, otherwise. The experiment, 
however, was worth the making and appears to have been made 
with great thoroughness. It is not possible to give any of the 
conclusions to be drawn from it. This is rather a matter for the 
reader to decide upon the multitude of varying verdicts given 
by these juvenile juries. The book reproduces the pictures, 
many in colour, and other tests employed. 


Progressive Bookcraft. By B. Boyce. (2s. 
Press.) 

Another contribution to the library of the teacher of junior 
handicraft, giving explicit directions, reinforced by clear dia- 
grams, in the making and covering of books, covers, blotters, 
&c., with lists of necessary materials and complete details of 
each successive operation. Methods of “ combing” cover 
papers are described and photographed. The volume itself, 
with its gaily P cover, is a tasteful specimen of book 
production. he pages, with their generous margins, have 
dignity and style, to which the line illustrations contribute. 


Raphael : and the Modern Use of the Classical Tradition. By 
Sir CHARLES HOLMES. (7s. 6d. net. Christophers.) 

Modernism in art has produced, among other things, a revived 
interest in certain late-Renaissance Italians who were rather 
jolted out of favour by the Pre-Raphaelites. Modern life-schools 
of the more advanced kind are working under inspirations not 
unlike those of Florence in its pride. The “ gentle ’’ Raphael, to 
whom the “ romantics ” of yesterday turned a cold shoulder, 
and more recent opinion has given a position in regard to Michael 
Angelo much less than that given to Mozart in regard to Beet- 
hoven, begins to emerge again in the majesty of his own genius. 
Sir Charles Holmes has written an enthralling essay, combining 
the main biographical facts with a profound critical review of 
Raphael’s development, all in relation to Raphael’s original 
use of classical tradition. It will help the reader to a clearer 
estimation of a painter whom it has been the fashion to regard 
as a creator of vacuous beauty, overshadowed by the passion- 
ately spiritual Michael Angelo and the scholarly humanistic 
Leonardo. There is a particular charm in the author’s modest 
preface. 


A Short History of Painting in England. By M. F. de Mont- 
MORENCY. (6s. net. Dent.) 
Tke Woodworker. 1933 Volume. (6s. 6d. net. Evans.) 


Oxford University 


Kenneth Grahame: Life, Letters, and Unpublished Work. By 
P. R. CHALMERS. (10s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The many lovers of Kenneth Grahame’s books will welcome 
this attractively written story of his life, adorned as it is with 
anecdote and letter. Descended from the Scottish king, Robert 
the Bruce, by profession a banker, in character typifying all that 
we generally include in our ideals of the English gentleman, 
Kenneth Grahame will long be remembered as the children’s friend. 


The Life of Katherine Mansfield. By Rutu E. Mantz and 
J. MIDDLETON Murry. (ros. net. Constable.) 

The interest in Katherine Mansfield’s work and in her per- 
sonality has steadily increased since her death. She was born 
with a passion to live her own life. She was a difficult child, 
something of a born rebel, like Galsworthy’s Jon who cries, “ We 
only want to live and we don’t know how, because of the past 
—that’s all!” We may not readily agree that “ the duty of a 
parent is to kick his offspring out, and if he fails, then the duty 
of the offspring is to kick himself out—that’s the law of life,” 
but in our heart of hearts we know that there is some truth in 
this attitude to life. Life appealed to Katherine Mansfield, as to 


Marie Bashkirtseff. Her Journals and Letters, already published, 
cover the last eleven years of her life. This biography tells 
the story of her early life, up to the time of her meeting with 
John Middleton Murry. It isa very sincere story that will appeal 
to all those who already know her work. Apart from its biograph- 
ical interest, the book gives a very interesting account of pioneer 
life in New Zealand in the second half of the nineteenth century. 


What Me Befell : the Reminiscences of J. J. Jusserand. (15s. net. 
Constable.) _ | 


The Glory that was Greece: a Survey of Hellenic Culture and 
Civilisation. By J. C. StoBartT. Third Edition, Revised by 
F. N. Pryce. (10s. 6d. net. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

It is neither our desire, nor our intention to greet the appear- 
ance of this third and revised edition of Stobart’s The Glory 
that was Greece with any belated enconiums upon the excellence 
of the original work. Suffice it to say that the present edition 
is fully worthy of its predecessors. It is now nearly a quarter 
of a century since the original work was first published, during 
which time it has held its own as a survey of Hellenic culture 
and civilization. All that we wish to do is to remind our readers 
of some of the outstanding features of the work. As we are 
informed by a prefatory note, a revsion of the text, for the 
purpose of a third edition had been commenced before his 
death by Mr. J. C. Stobart. The present production reflects 
equal credit upon the reviser, Mr. F. N. Pryce, and upon the 
publishers who here offer to the public for the modest sum of 
half a guinea, a volume that is worthy to adorn the shelves of 
any classical scholar, or other lover of Greece. Whether we 
regard the book as a history of Greek sculpture or of any other 
more limited department of Hellenic culture and civilization, 
its survey is equally comprehensive and satisfactory. The 
early chapters deal with Aegean civilization a new chapter in 
history, Crete the doorstep of Europe, the progress of Aegean 
culture, the mainland palaces of Mycenae and Tiryns. Then 
comes a chapter on the heroic age, the northern invaders, 
Homer and the Achaeans, the shield of Achilles, kings and gods, 
the art of the epic period, the hero’s home, Hesiod’s world. 
Then come the ages of transition, the coming of Apollo, athletics 
and Sparta. Next is the grand century, and the rise of Athens, 
under the inspiration of Pheidias, which perhaps means more 
of the glory that was Greece than any other age. The fourth 
century brings us to a consideration of Sparta and Thebes and 
to its particular type of culture. With the Macedonian world we 
come to a new culture, and to Alexander and his work. Each of 
these periods is profusely illustrated with beautiful illustrations 
alike of the topography and of the sculpture and architecture, 
the whole forming a splendid memorial of the culture and 
civilization that was so well termed by Stobart the Glory that 
was Greece. 


The Copa and the Moretum : Two Poems attributed to Virgil. 
Edited with notes by E. H. BLAKENEY. (1s. 6d. Winchester : 
The Editor, 17 Edgar Road.) 

This little booklet, printed (presumably) in Winchester, includes 
two short Latin poems, of thirty-six and 121 lines respectively, 
the former in the elegiac metre we associate with Ovid, the latter 
in the Virgilian hexameter. The Copa is an invitation by the 
landlady or barmaid of an inn or “ pull up ” to the passing 
traveller to step inside and enjoy the cool shade, good simple 
fare, and pleasant vintage; while Moretum, or the Salad, 
describes part of an Italian peasant’s day. The former may 
possibly have been an experiment before the writing of the 
Eclogues; the latter—with more plausibility—may have been 
an overture to the Georgics. Mr. Blakeney gives brief but 
scholarly notes to both poems, and a spirited paraphrase of the 
Copa. There is also an Index to the Moretum, but its exact 
purpose is not clear, as several of the words contained in it do 
not appear in the Notes, and vice versa. The booklet, which is 
meant for school use, may appeal to teachers who like occasionally 
to leave the beaten track. 


M. Telli Ciceronis. Pro. L. Flacco Oratio. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary by S. F. Moscrop. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Cicero's Correspondence: a Selection by A. L. Irvine. (4s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The Latin Sentence: an Outline of the Essential Constructions in 
Latin Syntax. By S. M. Toyne and P. H. SyKEs. (ıs. net. 
Evans.) 
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ECONOMICS 


Product Money: a Sequel to “ Riches and Poverty.” By Sir L. 
Cu10zzA Money. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

The proposal put forward in this book with a view to dis- 
cussion is that our present medium of circulation should be 
replaced by a “‘ non-circulating money, functioning as an order 
upon production, issued to producers upon certification of 
approved product by a suitable authority.” This seems to bear 
some resemblance to Robert Owen’s “ labour notes,” but its 
inventor is singularly vague as to detail. In fact his book consists 
mainly of a general indictment of the existing economic system, 
all of whose evils could, he claims, be remedied by the use of 
“ product money.” 


British Public Utilities and National Development. By Prof. M. E. 
Dimock. (ios. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

“ This is the first study which has appeared dealing in a com- 
prehensive manner with British public service undertakings,” 
and in view of the definite post-War trend towards a compromise 
between individualism and socialism in this matter such a study 
is particularly timely and welcome. The method adopted by the 
author (who is an American professor of political science) is to 
give a detailed description and criticism of the three main types 
of public utility undertaking, viz., the statutory regulated 
company (represented by the railways), direct government 
control (the Post Oftice), and the public utility trust, such as the 
Central Electricity Board and the B.B.C. Prof. Dimock has 
been given every facility for obtaining complete information, 
and the result is an exhaustive and extremely competent book 
that is likely to become a standard work on the subject. 


The Anti-Slum Campaign. By Sir E. D. Simon. (2s. 6d. net. 
Longmans.) 

Sir E. D. Simon is well known for his knowledge, enthusiasm, 
and experience in the matter of housing. The main object of his 
latest contribution to the subject is “ to show that Sir Hilton 
Young's policy is wrong.” He gives a useful summary of the 
history of housing since the War and then deals with the problem 
as it appears to-day. The book is detailed and statistical, and 
will need to be read by all who are concerned with the urgent 
problem it describes. But while deploring the eftects of an 
alternation of party policies in economic matters, Sir E. D. Simon 
ignores the fact that the present policy is that of a national 


Government. 


A Course in Commerce. Part II. (2s. 6d. 
Chambers.) 

We noticed the first volume of this book in November, 1932. 
The second part is well up to the same high standard, and is also 
well provided with examination questions, bibliography, and 
facsimile documents. The complete Course is well worth the 


attention of teachers of commerce. 


A People’s Charter, or, The Terms of Prosperity and Freedom 
within a Community. By A. H. MACKMURDO. (6s. net. 
Williams & Norgate.) 

Economic Essays in honour of Gustav Cassel, October 20, 1933. 
(30s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The American Experiment : a Study of Bourgeots Civilization. By 
Prof. M. J. Bonn. Translated by MABEL BRAILSFORD. 
(10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


By D. MACARA. 


EDUCATION 


The Nation at School: a Sketch with Comments. 
MARVIN. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 
Mr. Marvin’s long and varied experience in education, his 
broad intellectual and social outlook, and his distinction in his 
own special sphere of literary activity, all qualify him to under- 
take the task of which this book is the outcome. He has managed 
to compress within the limits of 170 pages a suggestive account, 
necessarily with a prominent historical bias, of our national 
effort in education. Whether he writes about kindergartens or 
about universities, he has a way of getting to the heart of the 
situation. What he has to say upon matters of current con- 
troversy, such as the present examination system, is always 
well worth reading and weighing. We think that in his preface 
Mr. Marvin does less than justice to previous writers on the 
same theme who have had a similar aim in view. As to the 
alleged unreadability of the article on Education in the 
Britannica, exactly the same could be said about other articles 
which have proved of inestimable value, e.g. Ward's article on 
Psychology. But we think we could point to some books on 
national education which are not unreadable or unduly academic. 
We gladly welcome Mr. Marvin's contribution to the list, though 
we regret we cannot recognize him exactly as a pioneer. 


By F. S. 


(1) Elizabethan Schooldays : an Account of the English Grammar 
Schools in the Second Half of the Sixteenth Century. By 
J. H. Brown. (5s. net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

(2) Scottish University Studies. By A. MORGAN. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Mr. Brown’s book neglects no aspect of the Elizabethan 
school, and is based on a careful study of the sources. He writes 
of masters and boys, religion, the curriculum, teaching, and the 
day’s work. The whole gives a picture, living and complete, of 
Elizabethan education. The book might well find a place in the 
school library, and is full of interest for students of the history 
of education. Dr. Morgan has a wider theme ; his Scottish Uni- 
versity Studies is a concise survey of the development of the 
Scottish University system from its pre-Reformation origins to the 
present day. Part I describes at length the development of the 
organization of the universities ; Parts II and III deal respec- 
tively with the growth of the arts curriculum and the growth of 
other faculties; Part IV entitled ‘‘ Medieval Period,” is con- 
cerned mainly with conditions in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; Part V, the * Modern Period ” has separate chapters 
on entrance examinations, doctorates, research, and on the 
universities in relation to adult education. Under the competent 


(7s. 6d. net. 


and erudite guidance of Dr. Morgan the reader will come to 
understand more fully the great part which the Scottish uni- 
versities have played in the life of the Scottish people. 


A History of Infant Education. By Dr. R. R. Rusk. 
University of London Press.) 

This book fulfils a real need, and will be welcomed by Froebel 
students and others interested in the history of infant teaching. 
Part I gives the views on this subject of the great educators, 
from Comenius to John Dewey, and Part II gives a history of 
infants’ schools from Oberlin up to 1895. It is a pity that the 
author did not include the work of Rachael and Margaret 
Macmillan. 


Haverford College: a History and an Interpretation. 
R. M. Jones. (gs. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
The Quaker college of Haverford is noteworthy among 
American institutions for its determination to limit its numbers 
severely, and to maintain thereby high intellectual standards. 
It celebrated its centenary this year with the publication of 
new plans for its further development in the same direction, 
as a college for 300 carefully selected men, all working for 
Honours. Prof. Rufus Jones makes the history of the College 
interesting reading, and interprets its spirit with sympathy and 
understanding. 


(6s. net. 


By Prof. 


Education for Industry and Commerce in England. By A. 
ABBOTT. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Molders of the American Mind: a Critical Review of the Social 
Attitudes of Seventeen Leaders 1n American Education. By 
N. WOELFEL. (15s. net. New York: Columbia University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

Secondary Education. By T. H. Briccs. (10s. 6d. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

University of London Institute of Education. Educational 
Problems in the Far and Near East: Three Lectures delivered 
in the Institute by Prof. C. H. Becker. (2s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

University of London Institute of Education. The Outlook in 
Education: One of the Joseph Payne Lectures for 1932-3 
delivered in the Institute by Prof. I. L. Kandel. (1s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

College at Eton. By E. PARKER. (7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

The Fusion of Social Studies in Junior High Schools : a Critical 
Analvsis. By H. E. WILson. (ros. 6d. net. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Later Critiques. By A. Rai. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Here are eight essays, all of a literary flavour. Perhaps the 
most interesting are those on Shakespearian Criticism, and on 
Shakespeare’s Songs. There is some provocative criticism in the 
essay on The Victorian Age. 


The Essentials of English Composition. By Prof. A. H. ESPENS- 
HADE and Prof. T. J. GATEs. (6s. Heath.) 

This book by two professors of English composition in the 
Pennsylvania State College contains many features that will 
interest teachers of English in this country. Beginning with 
the study of the whole composition, the authors pass on to the 
sentence, and finally to a detailed study of words. There is no 
doubt that this is the soundest method of approach to the study 
of English composition. The section on The Paragraph deals 
very thoroughly with the different types of paragraphs, and 
with the various methods of developing paragraphs. And in 
the section on The Sentence, the chapters on the Unity of the 
Sentence and on Coherence of the Sentence will well repay 
study. In all sections the book contains a good supply of practical 
exercises. 


Words, Words, Words! By E. PARTRIDGE. (6s. net. Methuen). 
This is a collection of essays, mainly of etymological intcrest. 
Most of them appeared during 1931-2 in the Quarterly Review, 
the London Quarterly Review, or in various well-known weekly 
reviews. They are here reprinted, ina revised form, and make a 
valuable contribution to modern word study. Of particular 
interest is the section headed ‘‘ Semi-biographical,’’ which 
contains studies of three eighteenth century dictionaries, ‘‘ One 
of John Wesley’s side-lines,’’ “ Johnson's Dictionary,” and 
‘A Falstaff among Antiquaries,” the last one being an account 
of Francis Grose’s Classical Dictionary for the Vulgar Tongue, 
published in 1785. This is a book for the school library. 


The Westminster Readers. Realms of Adventure. Compiled by 
J. H. JAGGER. First Series. Book 4. (Boards, 2s. Limp, 
Is. 10d.) Days in Storyland. A Garland of Legends. Com- 
piled by E. J. Kenny. First Series. Teacher's Books I 
and 2. (2s. 3d. each.) Golden Tales. Compiled by E. J. 
KENNY. First Series. Teacher’s Book 3. (2s. 6d. Realms of 
Adventure. Compiled by J. H. JAGGerR. First Serics. 
Teacher's Book 4. (2s. 9d.) The Charm of Books. Compiled 
by Dr. J. H. JAGGER. Second Series. Book 2. (Limp 
Cloth, 2s. 2d. Cloth Boards, 2s. 4d. Teacher’s Book, 
3s. 3d. University of London Press.) 

Every volume of these Readers of which the second series, 
for ages 11 to 14, is now appearing, is accompanied by a 
Teacher’s Book, each with an introductory article (identical for 
the first four books) on reading in general. This will be found 
both helpful and suggestive, and so, too, are the hints relative 
to work appropriate at each stage. Many of the black-and- 
white drawings are, like the type, particularly fine. 


The Writing Way: a Guide to Written Expression as a Cultural 
and Creative Medium. By J. STEEKSMA. (5s. net. Pitman.) 
Here is a book largely inspired by the idea that writing is an 
incomparable instrument of self-culture. Whether writing is an 
art that can be taught is a very open question ; but the would-be 
writer will certainly find much of interest in Mr. Steeksma’s 
book. 
Prefaces and Essays. By the late G. SAIntTsBuRY. (8s. 6d. net. 
Macmillan.) 

This collection of prefaces and critical essays written by the 
late Prof. Saintsbury has been selected and edited by Prof. Elton 
who has contributed an introductory note to the volume. Most 
of the studies were written between 1882 and 1895, some after 
1919. The majority are concerned with English or French 
fiction. The eighteenth century studies are of particular interest 
—Fielding and his four novels ; Smollett and five of his novels ; 
two critical essays on Sterne ; and further studies on “ Tristram 
Shandy,” “ A Sentimental Journey,” ‘‘ Letters, Sermons, and 
Miscellanies.’’ Five essays on the novels of T. L. Peacock are 
included, and there are papers on “ Pride and Prejudice,” and 
on E. A. Poe. French fiction is represented by essays on The 
Heptameron (Margaret of Navarre), Marmontel’s Moral Tales, 
Balzac’s La Comédie Humaine, and Tales from Flaubert. 


A Mirror of Charactery : a Selection of Characters as depicted by 
English Writers from Chaucer to the Present Dav. Edited by 

H. OSBORNE. (3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
An anthology of a very unusual kind, containing some 150 
character sketches drawn from the whole range of English 


literature. Naturally the seventeenth century ‘“‘ Characters ” are 
best represented, but apart from such familiar names as Joseph 
Hall, Thomas Overbury, John Earle, and Thomas Fuller, we are 
introduced to a host of interesting “ Characters ’’ written by 
authors many of whom will be new to us. There is a glossary, 
and in the Preface Mr. Osborne contributes a witty ‘‘ Character ” 
of the Anthology. 


Essavs and Characters : Montaigne to Goldsmith. By Prof. R. 
WITHINGTON. (gs. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

A representative selection of English Essays, but the price 
must tell against its sale in this country. There are some 600 
pages containing selections from the “ I¢ssays ” and “ Characters ” 
of fourteen authors. With each of these there is a brief bio- 
graphical note, and there are nine pages of explanatory notes. 


“ The Times ” : an Anthology . Chosen and Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by M. A. PINK. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
The idea of preparing an anthology representative of the various 
branches of journalism found in The Times is certainly enter- 
prising. The selection is well made; it is not, like the two 
collections of Third Leaders, restricted to the essay type of modern 
journalism. But some of the notes are rather trivial. It ought 
not to be necessary to explain, e.g., The Education Act of 1870 ; 
the Reform Bills of 1832, 1867; the Augustan Age of English 
Literature ; mutatis mutandis, &c. Such notes take it for granted 
that the reader has no knowledge of nineteenth century literature, 
and never uses a dictionary. 


Further Steps in Writing English: a Manual of English Com- 
position for the Middle Forms of Secondary Schools. By 
R. W. Jepson. (1s. 9d. Dent.) 
This little book contains twenty-six lessons, with a useful 
collection of exercises. 


King Richard's Land : a Tale of the Peasants’ Revolt. By L. A.G. 
STRONG. (5s. net. Dent.) 
Waldere. Edited by F. NorMAN. (2s. Methuen.) 
Methuen’s Library of Humour. Edited by E. V. Knox. (1) A. A. 
Milne. (2) A. P. Herbert. (2s. 6d. net. each. Methuen.) 
Scott's Rob Roy. With Introduction, Notes, &c. (3s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

Ancient Stories Simply Told. By E. W. SNELL. (1s. 6d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Reading at Random: an Anthology chosen from ‘‘ The World's 
Classics.” By B. R. REDMAN. (2s. net. Oxford University 


Press.) 

The ‘‘ Slow and Sure’’ Reading Books. By G. N. Pocock. II. 
(1s. Dent.) 

Modern English Punctuation. By R. SKELTON. (2s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 


The Best of Byron, Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Prof. R. A. Rice. The Best of Dryden. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by L. I. BREDVOLD. The Best of 
Shelley. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Prof. N. I. WHITE. ($1.50 each. New York: Nelson.) 

Although these three volumes of selections will appeal mainly 

to American readers, there is much in them to attract the English 
student. Prof. Rice’s selections from Byron include several 
letters and some thirty pages of extracts from Byron’s Journal. 
His introduction discusses such topics as ‘‘ The present interest 
in Byron,” ‘ Byron’s Reputation,” and ‘‘ The psychological 
basis of Byron’s fame.” Mr. Bredvold has included the most 
important of Dryden’s critical essays. His attitude is frankly 
sympathetic to Dryden. His introduction and notes seek to 
show the relation of Dryden's ideas to the thought and problems 
of his age. Prof. White's selections from Shelley include an 
introduction of thirty pages, thirty-five pages of Shelley's essays, 
and some fifty pages of critical and historical comments. 


The Fourth Book of School Plays : Plays for the Tinies. Edited 
by CONSTANCE STURMEY. (2s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

Some twenty different authors have joined forces in this 
wholly desirable collection of plays for the very young. Of these 
there are in all twenty, mostly written in easy rhyme—plays for 
spring, summer, and autumn days, for Christmas, and five based 
on favourite storics. The Editor has herself written one of the 
prettiest among them, ‘ The Land of Play,” in which Christmas 
Pudding and Twelve Mince Pies figure beside Cocky-locky, 
Henny-penny, and the rest. The songs, with clearly printed 
accompaniments, are mostly set to familiar old airs, but some of 
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the music is original. ‘‘ Simple Ways of Making Properties ” 


will be appreciated. 


The Amateur Producer's Handbook. By F. SLADEN-SMITH. (2s. 
net. University of London Press.) 

Nothing could well exceed the lucidity and conciseness of this 
small book. To his own counsels, expressed in familiar, some- 
times even slangy but more often humorous language, the author 
adds a bibliography with pithy notes on most of the works 
recommended. The precise chapter-headings are worthy of 
imitation. It is to be regretted that the name of Gordon Craig 
(page 16) should have been misspelt. 


The Tragedy of King Richard the Third. Edited by Prof. H. 
SPENCER. (3s. Heath.) 

The “ Heath Shakespeare ” series, the general editor of which 
is Associate Professor of English at Johns Hopkins University, 
has as its primary object the suggestion of points of view from 
which an analysis of dramatic motive and dramatic character 
may be undertaken rather than the presentation of material 
for the study of philology or grammar—not that these are 
neglected. 


The Voice of One. 1. English Lyrics. 
(2s. 6d. net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
Dedicated to the City of Leicester, of which the author is an 
hereditary freeman, this dainty little volume is the first of a 
projected series of eight similar ones, the product of forty years’ 
work. Many of these twenty-six poems have appeared in a 
leading London daily paper. They are short lyrics called forth 
by momentary moods and impulses but having an underlying 
unity, and they fall under the headings : The Land, The Seasons, 
The Landscape. 


Edward II. By CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. Edited by Prof. H. B. 
CHARLTON and R. D. WALLER. (8s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
This volume completes the edition of The Works and Life of 
Marlowe in six volumes, similar in plan and treatment to the 
“ Arden ” Shakespeare. Marlowe’s Edward II introduced a new 
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era into the Chronicle play, and for that reason alone this very 
thorough and scholarly edition will be welcomed by all students 
of Shakespeare's historical plays. In a valuable introduction of 
sixty-four pages, the editors discuss, in addition to such topics 
as the Stage History and the Historical Sources, Marlowe's 
debt to Shakespeare and the still greater debt that Shakespeare 
owed to Marlowe. Of particular interest is the critical review 
of the estimates various scholars have made of this play. 


Elizabethan Tragedy : Six Representative Plays (Excluding Shakes- 
peare). Selected, with an Introduction, by G. RYLANDS. 
(Os. net. Bell.) 

In an introduction of twelve pages, Mr. Rvlands justifies his 
selection—Marlowe's Tamburlaine the Great (Part I), Heywood’s 
A Woman Killed with Kindness, Tourneur’s The Revenger's 
Tragedy, Chapman's Bussy d'A mbois, Webster’s The White Devil, 
and Ford's '/1s Pity she’s a Whore. There is a brief introductory 
note to each play, but no notes on the text. 


The Tempest. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Twelfth Night, or 
What You Will, Julius Caesar. Macbeth. By WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. Edited by I. M. B. Stuart. (2s. 6d. each. 
Nicholson.) 

The main advantage of this series is that the notes are easily 
available. They are also limited in quantity and very practical. 
The text is printed on the right-hand page only, and all difficult 
lines and phrases are clearly paraphrased or explained on the 
opposite page. Other explanatory notes are occasionally added 
and the plan will no doubt commend itself to the private student 
who wishes to read Shakespeare widely and intelligently. It is 
perhaps difficult to see why the passages to be explained should be 
both underlined and numbered. The unnecessary underlining 
interferes with the pleasure of reading the text. 


Selections from Cowper: Poetry and Prose. Fdited with an 
Introduction by Lord Davip CEcIL. (2s. Methuen.) 

The London Treasury of Nursery Rhymes. Collected by J. M. 
McBaIn. (5s. net. University of London Press.) 


HISTORY 


The League in our Time. By KATHLEEN GIBBERD. (38. 6d. net. 
Blackwell.) 

An interesting account of the League of Nations and its 
activities, written by an enthusiastic supporter. It treats of the 
settlement of international disputes; of the struggle for dis- 
armament; of the effort to suppress the opium trattic ; of the 
battle against the horror of white slavery, and of many kindred 
matters. All who are inclined to be critical of the League's 
achievements should read this impressive vindication. 


The Life of Henry Dundas, First Viscount Melville, 1742-1811. 
By C. MATHESON. (20s. net. Constable.) 

As Mr. Matheson remarks in his preface to this scholarly 
biography, “ hitherto the popular impression of Dundas has 
been that he ruled Scotland, filled India with Scottish officials, 
and was impeached.” Mr. Matheson succeeds in showing that 
he was also one of the ablest and best of the colleagues of the 
younger Pitt; that he was an excellent treasurer of the Navy, 
a capable Home Secretary, a conscientious if not brilliant War 
Minister, and a trustworthy Lord of the Admiralty in the great 
days of Trafalgar. Mr. Matheson is to be thanked for a sound 
and illuminating piece of work, acomplete vindication of Dundas, 
and a real contribution to the history of the reign of George III. 


Modern States Series. No. 1. Japan. By F.C. Jones. No. 2. 
Russia. By Dr. P. H. Box. (3s. 6d. net each. Arrowsmith.) 
The initial volumes of a new series in which the present con- 
dition of modern states is studied in the light of their previous 
history. Each of the two little books here presented is written 
with adequate knowledge and marked sympathy. 


Everyday Life in Ancient Greece. By C. E. ROBINSON. (2s. 6d. 
Clarendon Press.) 

An exquisitely illustrated and attractively written hand- 
book giving descriptions of the politics, religion, industry, and 
recreation of the ancient Greeks. A valuable companion to the 
historical manual and the classical text. 


Henry William Carless Davis, 1874-1928. A Memoir by J. R. H. 
WEAVER, and a Selection of his History Papers edited by 

J. R. H. WEAVER and A. L. PooLe. (10s. 6d. net. Constable.) 
This little book is a worthy, although brief, memorial to the 


life and work of one of the ablest of modern historians, whose 
career was unhappily cut short prematurely five years ago. 
The first sixty pages are devoted to an outline biography. Then 
follow half a dozen of his more important lectures and articles. 
They are all weighty and interesting, giving a good idea of the 
balance of his judgment and the sobriety of his style. 


Britain Holds On, 1917, 1918. By CAROLINE E. PLAYNE. 
Vol. IV. 15s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Miss Playne here presents the fourth volume in which she 
endeavours to reveal to the world of to-day what its predecessors 
of the War and Pre-War periods were thinking and doing. Here 
she deals with the closing two years of the War, taking them in 
sections of three months each. This volume is not quite so satis- 
factory or convincing as the other three. It draws too much 
from one source, namely The Nation, edited by Mr. H. W. 
Massingham. This publication did not represent the average 
opinion of the British public. If it had done so, the War would 
have been lost. 


Stories from French History. By Dr. M. W. Murray and 
E. CasaTi. (2s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

An excellent and most interesting French reading book con- 
taining extracts from the great historians covering the whole 
period of French history from the first to the twentieth century. 
A select vocabulary is appended. 


Trade and Politics in Ancient Greece. By Prof. J. HASEBROEK. 


Translated by L. M. FRASER and D. C. MACGREGOR. (7s. 6d. 
net. Bell.) 

The Pageant of Tower Hill. By Rev. P. B. CLAYTON and B. R. 
LEFTWICH. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


Public and Private Morality. By Prof. R. B. Mowar. 
net. Arrowsmith). 

England and Europe, 1485-1714. By M. R. DacomMBE and 
V. M.S. HEIGHAM. (3s. Nelson.) 

A Middle School History of England. By R. M. Rayner. Vol. II. 
1485-1714. (3s. Murray.) 

British History, 1815-1920: a School Certificate Course. By S. R. 
BRETT. (3s. 6d. Murray.) 


(3s. 6d. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


(1) A First Course in Modern Geography. By E. G. HODGKISON 
and D. M. PREECE. (2s. 9d. University Tutorial Press.) S 

(2) The World and the British Empive. By E. M. SANDERS. 
(2s. 9d. G. Philip & Son.) 

(1) For the junior forms in secondary schools, this textbook 
provides a very satisfactory course of lessons in which the geo- 
graphical factors are carefully related to human activities. 
Part I consists of three chapters dealing respectively with maps, 
land forms, and the seasons. In Part II thirteen sections are 
devoted to the British Isles with special reference to agriculture, 
pasturage, textile, and metal industries, and trade. In Part III 
the remaining chapters give an outline of world geography based 
on Herbertson's scheme of natural regions. The text is well 
illustrated throughout with pictures, maps, and diagrams. 
(2) The World and the British Empire is also intended as an 
introductory course of geography for young children. The 
descriptions are written as journeys through different parts of 
the world such as Lands near the Equator, the Desert and 
Monsoon Lands, the sub-Tropical Lands, and the Temperate 
Regions. In the course of these lessons many parts of the 
Empire are carefully described. As in all Dr. Sanders’s geo- 
graphies, excellent pictures form an important feature of the 
book. 

(1) The Empire Geographies. Book III. Life in British Africa 
and India. By E. J. S. Lay. (is. 9d. Macmillan.) 

(2) Life Overseas. India. By E. YounG and S. C. GILMOUR. 
(Sd. G. Philip & Son.) 

(1) Book III in this well-known series of Empire Geographies 
forms part of a definite course of study for junior classes. 
Although the treatment is mainly regional, attention is also given 
to the people and products of each area. The illustrations have 
been carefully selected in order to form the basis of the rcading. 
For so good a production the price is very low. (2) This little 
reading book on India has now been added to Philip's New 
Prospect Series. Vivid descriptions of the work and daily lives 
of ordinary folks in India provide the text in the various lessons. 
Very satisfactory pictues illustrate the text. 


Time and Place. By Prof. L. W. LYDE and ALICE GARNETT. 
(zs. Blackwell.) 

The activities of mankind on the earth form the subject 
matter for both history and geography—the one concerning 
itself with Time and the other with Place. In this carefully 
prepared reading book, an attempt has been made to survey 
the development of some of the great civilizations in Europe and 
the Near East from a geographical as well as a historical point 
of view. The chapters include descriptions of Ancient Egypt, 
Babylonia, Rome, the growth of cities in Europe, World Dis- 
covery, and other interesting subjects. 


A Short Geography of Lincolnshire. By S. B. Vickers. (ts. net. 
Brown.) 

It is generally agreed that local geography must form part 
of the work in every school. This short geography of Lincoln- 
shire is a model of what such a course should provide. The 
lessons are concisely written, and deal mainly with the physical 
features, climate, crops, towns, and industries of the county. 
The text is clearly printed and well illustrated with photographs 
and diagrams. 


The Woodlands and Marshlands of England. By H. A. Wi1Lcox 
(Mrs. G. S. TRELEAVEN). (6s. net. University Press of 
Liverpool ; Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The contents of this volume represent the results of an enormous 
amount of research work, and the author is to be congratulated 
on having completed an investigation both original and useful. 
The text of forty-five pages is packed with information and is 
divided into two parts (a) concerning problems which presented 
special difficulty namely the altitudinal limit of woodland, the 
date of peat formation, and the composition of prehistoric 
woodlands ; (6) a discussion of each of the following regions 
S.W. England ; S.E. England ; East Anglia ; Western Midlands ; 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, the four Northern Counties. Ori- 
ginally two sets of maps were prepared for each of these regions, 
showing respectively (a) primitive conditions of vegetation as 
deduced from physical evidence and (b) historic woodlands, 
based on the works of the topographers and cartographers cited 
in the text. It was afterwards decided to transfer the data on 
the two sets of regional maps to the 1 : 1,000,000 base maps of 
England issued by the Ordnance Survey. Hence, accompanying 
the text are two large maps of England both mounted on cloth. 
Map A being the prehistoric map compiled from geological, 


topographical, and climatic evidence, and Map B the historic 
map based on data obtained from early literature. These maps 
are excellently designed and all the details are clearly inserted. 
In conjunction with the text these maps will, without doubt, 
be of great value to many students and teachers both of geo- 
graphy and history. 
Nansen of Norway. By C. TURLEY. (5s. net. Methuen.) 
Although the exploits and achievements of Fridtjof Nansen 
are so widely known, the story of them is well worth the re- 
telling. The writer of this narrative gives, in concise form and in 
readable style, a very good account of the main incidents in 
Nansen’s wonderful career. Every schoolboy might with advan- 
tage first read this book before perusing that fascinating work 
Farthest North, written by Nansen himself. 


The School and the World Community Series. Pamphlet No. 1. 
The Teaching of Geography in Relation to the World Com- 
munity. (1s. Cambridge University Press.) 

The purpose of this pamphlet is to suggest to teachers of 
geography how to think about that subject, firstly in its relation 
to the constructive contribution of different peoples to the 
world’s culture in general and secondly in association with the 
fact that the world is a community of peoples whose greatest 
need to-day is sympathetic understanding and co-operation. 
After a prefatory note by Dr. H. J. Fleure, a number of well 
known educationists deal respectively with such subjects as: 
Racial Prejudices Among School Children; Geography and 
World Citizenship ; The Film and Geography Teaching ; Schemes 
of Geography Work in Elementary Schools. Every teacher of 
geography should obtain a copy of this pamphlet as it contains 
so many useful hints and suggestions for the advancement of 
geography as a study of world-wide importance. The pamphlet 
is issued under the auspices of the Advisory Education Com- 
mittee for Wales (League of Nations Union). 


(1) The Empire Geographies. By E. J. S. Lay. Book IV. The 
British Isles. (Paper, 1s. 9d. Limp Cloth, 2s. Macmillan.) 

(2) Chambers’s ‘‘ No Lumber ” Geographies. By Dr. J. H. 
BIRRELL. The British Isles. (1s. Chambers.) 

(1) Book IV of this serics completes a very attractive set of 
lessons on Empire geography. The chapters on the British 
Isles deal particularly with structure, climate, agricultural 
products, textile industries and shipbuilding. The illustrations 
and maps on which the lessons are mainly based form a special 
feature of the work. The photo pictures are remarkably good, 
especially those supplied by Aerofilms, Ltd. (2) In writing the 
“ No Lumber ” Geography of the British Isles the author had 
two aims, (a) to reduce the number of facts and especially of 
place names to a reasonable minimum, and (b) to present the 
subject matter so simply that the pupils can understand it and 
find real interest in it. These aims have been successfully carried 
out, and the book is therefore suitable as an introductory course 
for junior forms. The text is printed in large type, and the 
sketch maps have nothing but essential features marked on 
them. 


Exercises on Ordnance Survey Maps. By E. J. ORFoRD. (2s. 
University of London Press.) 

This is one of the best sets of exercises on ordnance maps we 
have seen. More than a dozen specimens of ordnance maps are 
provided, including well chosen examples of maps of different 
scales. A large number of carefully prepared exercises are 
printed opposite each map for individual work, and explanations 
are given where necessary. This exercise book will be a valuable 
aid to pupils who are studying for the various school certificate 
examinations in geography. 


The Children's England. By F. H. LEE. 


Economic Geography. By J. MCFARLANE. 
(10s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


(1s. 3d. Harrap.) 
Fourth Edition. 


The Continent of Asia. By Prof. L. W. LYDE. (16s. net. 
Macmillan.) I 
The World-Wide Geographies. By J. H. STEmMBRIDGE. Book VI 


Europe. Part II. The British Isles. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The World-Wide Geographies. By J. H. STEMBRIDGE. Book VII. 
Part II. The British Isles. (Limp Cloth, 1s. 9d. Cloth 
Boards, 2s. Oxford University Press.) 

Uncle Peter’s Travels. By W. J. Roop and A. H. Roop. Book IV. 
The British Isles. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 


Africa. By L. S. SuGGATE. New Edition, Revised. (6s. Harrap). 


(3s. 3d. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


La Cime du Mont-Blanc. By H.-B. DE SAUSSURE. Pages extraites 
et annotées à l'usage des Ecoles du Quatrième Voyage 
dans les Alpes par Prof. R. L. G. Irving and Prof. R. L. A. 
Du Pontet, avec Vocabulaires, Phrases à Traduire et 
Questionnaires. (1s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

This extract from Vol. IV of de Saussure’s Vovages dans les 
Alpes will make an interesting reader for middle or upper 
forms. All English boys and many girls love mountaineering, 
and those who have visited Chamonix and seen the statue of 
de Saussure will delight in reading of the first ascent of Mont 
Blanc in 1787. It was the guide, Jacques Balmat, who first 
reached the top with two friends in the month of June; he 
guided de Saussure to the summit in August. 


The Poems of Annette von Droste-Hulshoff. Selected and Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Prof. H. G. ATKINs. 
(4s. 6d. net. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Dr. Atkins has given in this book a selection of the poems of a 
German poet, almost unknown in England. Born in the same 
year as Heine, her works have never been translated into 
English, save for a few exceptions. This edition fills up a serious 
omission in our German texts, and will be welcomed by every 
teacher on the look out for new material. 


Prose Selections from German Literature. Selected and Arranged 
by A. C. CLARK and R. Lustum. (2s. 6d. Allen & Unwin.) 
A useful reader for third year students containing extracts 
from the chief authors, from Grimmelshausen and Lessing to 
Storm and Riehl. 


A German Reader for Biology Students: Passages from Recent 
German Scientific Publications. Selected and Arranged by 
Prof. H. G. FIEDLER and Dr. G. R. DE BEER. With a 
Vocabulary by HERMA E. FIEDLER. (5s. Oxford University 
Press.) 

This is a supplement to Dr. Fiedler’s German Course for Science 
Students. It will be welcomed by science students who have 
found it very difficult in the past to discover suitable material for 
translation. 


Grammaire de L'Académie Francaise. Nouvelle Edition. (5s. net. 
Methuen.) 

This work has already been noticed by us on its first appearance 
in 1932. No sooner had it been published than it was criticized 
severely on all sides, for every Frenchman has been taught his 
language carefully, and takes an interest in its correctness and 
preservation. Books were issued with longer arguments from 
the greatest authority of grammar in France, Ferdinand Brunot, 
down to M Baudry de Saunier. The Academy considered these 
remarks and revised what needed revision in a new edition, which 
is now issued bound by Messrs. Methuen. It is a book that must 
unquestionably find a place in the modern language library of 
every school. It should also be in the possession of every modern 
sixth form boy, and of every serious student of French. This 
bound form is better than one in paper covers for a book of 
reference, which must be in use over a long period. 


Extraits de Tu Viens en Angleterre. By F. de GRAND’COMBE. 
Edited by Prof. F. BorLLoT. (1s. Blackie.) 

It has been a good idea to issue this book in a shorter form for 
class reading, and at a cheap price. Although written in the first 
place for French boys and girls, the lesson it teaches of adapting 
oneself to the manners of the country one inhabits is as im- 
portant for the English—if not more so. An upper form will 
delight in the section on slang, while every student who is going 
for the first time to spend any time in France should have this 
book with him. He will save himself many a false step. 


Through French Eyes (Senior) : Thirty-five Texts Written by the 
Youth of France for the Youth of England. Collected and 
Edited by P. G. WILSON and JEAN HERBERT. (3s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 

This is an unusual reader and one that will appeal to all 
teachers who are tired of the stereotyped textbook. The com- 
pilers have had the happy thought of asking French boys and 
girls to write short essays on any subject that appealed to them, 


knowing they would be read in English schools. The thirty-five | 


chosen have been selected from over a thousand manuscripts. 
The range of subjects is very great: Les bouquinistes, Le 
camelot, Ma concicrge, and Notre professeur d’Anglais might 
have been expected. But one is surprised at reading a vivid 
word-picture of a visit to Segesta in Sicily, and an affecting effort 
of a little girl of 14, entitled ‘‘ Je veux qu’il n’y ait plus de 
guerre.” This reader will suit pupils preparing for the School 


Certificate or Matriculation; the exercises are verv full and 
searching, consisting of questionnaire, grammar, retranslation, 
dictation, and essay. For private students a key to the question- 
naires is to be issued. 


Ruy Blas. By Victor Huco. With Introduction, Notes, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabulary, by Prof. O. H. Moore. (4s. 6d. 
Heath.) 

A very complete edition of Victor Hugo's play, excellently 
printed, with full notes, exercises, and an explanatory vocabulary. 


A Rational French Course. By Dr. J. W. SKINNER and G. S. 
Epwarbs. Part I. (2s. Harrap.) 

Nelson's First French Course : an Introduction to Spoken French. 
By Dr. R. L. G. RITCHIE and J. M. Moore. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. (1s. gd. Nelson.) 

The Rational French Course, we are told, is the result of over 
two vears’ experiment. It begins with phonetic reading practice, 
followed by songs and forty lessons with plenty of conversational 
material. The revised edition of Nelson’s Course contains the 
suggestions made by teachers on the first edition which was 
published six years ago. More exercises are included, and a 
summary of verbs. 


A Guide to French Composition: a Revision Course for School 
Certificate and Matriculation Students, and for all Candidates 
for Examinations in French. By B. H. J. REID. (2s. net. 
Pitman.) 

A useful summary of the main rules of syntax, which will warn 
examination candidates of the mistakes they are likely to make 
when translating into French. 


A Practical French Phonetic Chart. By S. WorMatp. (On 
Rollers, 10s. 6d. Without Rollers, but eveletted, 8s. 6d. 
Exeter : Wheaton.) i 

This chart is a necessary adjunct to any class-room in which 

phonetics are taught. It is very clear and can be seen at a 

distance. It follows the Daniel Jones system. 


A Third Year German Course. By |. M. Hayes. 


Blackie.) 

Spanish Commercial Conversations. By P. Dupays and FE. 
SARMIENTO. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

L’Angleterre, Nation Continentale. By Prof. P. DOTTIN. 
francs. Paris: Editions Tallandier.) 

A Comparative Table of the Verb in English, German, Latin, 
French, Spanish, Greek : Adapted by Permission from “ On 
the Terminology of Grammar ” (John Murray) by C. R. C. 
OSBORNE and B. L. JAEGER. (6d. Cambridge: Heffer.) 

Linguistica : Selected Papers in English, French, and German. By 
O. JESPERSON. (Cloth, 18s. net. Paper, 15s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Key to’ A German Course.” By R. H. Horsery. (38. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Modestes Conseils a un Conférencier. By F. de GRAND’COMBE. 
(10 fr. Les Presses Universitaires de France.) 


(2s. gd. 


(22.50 


The Postmaster-General, Sir Kingsley Wood, recently at 
Eltham Central School, London, launched a scheme inaugurated 
by the G.P.O. in conjunction with the Board of Education 
whereby the schools of the country will be provided with demon- 
stration sets on which scholars will receive instruction in the 
use of the telephone. 

* = 

Three performances of a modern Nativity play were given for 
charity at the end of last term by Croydon High School for Girls 
(Girls’ Public Day School Trust). The play was compiled and 
produced by Miss A. L. Percival, with the assistance of Miss S. R. 
Harper, both members of the statf. Apart from Prologue and 
Epilogue (“ Remember O Thou Man ”) spoken by the Angel 
Gabriel, and passages from the Old and New Testament from 
two young readers at either side of the proscenium, the play 
was mimed, with a background of music and carols from a small 
orchestra and a choir. 

* * 

The trustees of Colet Court, Hammersmith, Preparatory 
School for St. Paul’s, have appointed Mr. A. N. Evans to the 
headmastership of the school rendered vacant by the death of 
Mr. Cecil Smith. Mr. Evans, who is 33 years old, was a classical 
exhibitioner of Keble College, Oxford, and took classical honours. 
For the last six years he has been Head of the Preparatory 
School of Christ’s Hospital and Senior House Master. He 
obtained his college colours for cricket, football, and hockey. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Elements of Analytical Geometry. 
Dr. P. PINKERTON. 
(1s. 9d. Macmillan.) 


This small volume contains the first six chapters of a larger 
work, and deals with the fundamental formulae connected with 
the equation of the straight line. There are numerous simple 
numerical examples and some of a more difficult type. The 
equation of two straight lines and harmonic ranges are included 
in the last chapter of the little volume, which is a sound intro- 
duction to a scholarly treatment of the subject of analytical 
geometry. 


The Calculus of Finite Differences. 
THOMSON. (30s. net. Macmillan.) 


It is some sixty years since Moulton brought out his revision 
of Boole’s treatise on finite differences, and in spite of the 
great advances made during the intervening period in other 
related branches of mathematics, particularly in the theories 
of functions and of differential equations, English readers have 
had to depend for their knowledge of finite differences on a 
book which was steadily growing out of date. Mathematicians, 
therefore, will feel very grateful to Mr. Milne-Thomson for 
producing a work which in its treatment of the subject, makes 
full use of the new viewpoints which have been attained. The 
writer is particularly well qualified for his task, both by reason 
of his large experience in making practical application of the 
calculus in constructing tables of functions and by virtue of 
his substantial contributions to the theory of difference 


By Prof. G. A. GiBson and 
Chapters I-VI. The Straight Line. 


By Prof. L. M. MILNE- 


equations. The book at once takes its place as the most 
authoritative and complete work on the subject. 


Principles of Geometry. By Prof. H. F. BAKER. Vol. V. 4nalytical 
Principles of the Theory of Curves. (15s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The four earlier volumes of the Lowndean Professor’s great 
work are now followed by two others of which the first, forming 
volume V., is concerned with the analytical theory of curves. 
The author has now reached regions where only the best- 
equipped students will be willing or able to follow him, seeing 
that there is assumed considerable acquaintance with other 
branches of mathematics and that the closest attention to the 
argument is demanded at every point. It is a book which has 
to be read backwards as well as forwards, and it will probably 
be found that Chapters I, III, V, and VI, dealing with com- 
paratively familiar topics such as Elliptic Integrals, the Integra- 
tion of Algebraic Functions, the Periods of Algebraic Integrals 
and Riemann Surfaces offer the best vantage points for entering 
upon a study of the work as a whole. 


Rapid Calculations. By A. H. RusseELL. Fourth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. (2s. 6d. net. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

Middle School Mathematics : for Second, Third oy Fourth Year 
Students in Secondary Schools. By L. CRoSLAND and M. 
HELME. (4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Revision and Mental Tests in Geometry. By R. J. FULForD. (Is. 
University Tutorial Press.) 


MUSIC 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
Columbia Records. (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 


ORCHESTRAL 
HANDEL. Arr. Sir H. Harty. Water Music Suite. Sir Hamilton 
Harty conducting the London Philharmonic Orchestra. 
DX 538-539. 4s. each. 
HANDEL SERIES. British Light Orchestra, conducted by Stephen 
S. Moore. DB 1212~-1213-1214. 2s. 6d. each. 

In the delightful suite from Handel’s “ Water Music,” Sir 
Hamilton Harty has won from the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra some most distinguished playing, sensitive in ex- 
pression and richly varied in tone. I do not know if the recording 
has been made by the new process which Columbia recently 
announced, but I cannot recall a record in which the timbre of 
the different instruments has been so vividly and truthfully 
presented. For purposes of illustration, and for showing Handel 
in his most engaging mood, these two records are ideal for school 
use. The other Handel records contain some of his best-known 
pieces and a few unfamiliar ones. They are intended for use with 
children’s percussion bands, but they will also serve to introduce 
the composer to the appreciation class. The examples chosen, 
which include the marches from “ Scipio,’’ '* Joseph,” *“ Her- 
cules,” ‘' Judas Maccabeus,”’ and “ Alceste ” and Minuets from 
the ‘‘ Water Music,” the “ Firework Music,” and “ Samson,” are 
well played with a suitably steady and pronounced rhythm. 


CHORAL 

PARRY. Coronation Anthem, “ I was glad ” ; “ God Save the King.” 
Festival of English Church Music, directed by Dr. Sydney 
Nicholson. DX 541. 4s. 

For all the Saints (with descant) ; The Church's One Foundation 
(with descant). St. George’s Chapel Choir, Windsor. 
Conducted by the Rev. E. H. Fellowes. DB 1206. 2s. 6d. 

The singing of Parry’s fine and difficult anthem by the members 
of the parish church choirs who attended the Festival of English 

Church Music is in itself an achievement, but complete success 

in the recording of huge numbers of voices (in this case there were 

4.000) has still to be won. Here again, as in the record referred 

to last month, the brilliant tone of the sopranos predominates at 

the expense of the lower voices, and the words are for the most 
part inaudible. But the record may be thought to be worth 
possessing for its impression of sonority and power, as well as for 
those clear, ringing soprano voices. More musically satisfying 
is the record by St. George’s Chapel Choir, whose singing is 
polished and well balanced, and whose enunciation is expressive 
and exceptionally clear. The second verse, in particular, of 


“ The Church’s One Foundation,” with its descant, is very 
beautifully sung. 


(1) First Steps in Music: an Introduction to the Study and 
Teaching of Music. By WALFORD Davies. (6s. Macmillan.) 

(2) A Four Years’ Course of Music, with Lesson Notes for the 
Use of Music Teachers in Primary and Preparatory Schools. 
By WaLForD Davies. (7s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Those who have listened with a wondering admiration to the 
remarkable results which Sir Walford Davies has obtained from 
his broadcast melody making lessons, will give a warm welcome 
to these two books, for the secret of that success is here set 
forth for all to see. The first of the books is addressed to teachers 
of small children, and the hope is expressed that it may be 
useful to the general reader. Its aim is to make the uses of 
music a “ lovely and lovable school subject.” It deals with 
such things as rhythm and team work, fitting words to 
music, and the principles of melodic design in that homely and 
persuasive manner which Sir Walford’s wireless listeners know 
so well, and it contains many valuable hints on teaching methods 
and much wise counsel. The Four Years’ Course consists of a 
series of fifty-four lessons, embracing the singing of known 
songs and the learning of new ones, exercises in rhythm and 
phrases, characteristically described as toning, tuning, and 
timing exercises, and the writing of scholar’s own tunes. These 
Sir Walford regards as the essentials, and he not only stresses 
the importance of correlation between them, but shows how it 
may be gained even in a short lesson of twenty minutes. Ina 
concluding note, Sir Walford says that music must surely be 
taught “ as a joy to be experienced and a pursuit to be prac- 
tised,” and his books are a notable and important contribution 
towards that ideal. They should be known to every teacher. 


The Oxford Nursery Song Book. Collected and Arranged by Prof. 
P. C. Buck. (2s. od. net. Oxford University Press.) 

How Far? a Carol-Play : Based on Carols from " The Oxford 
Book of Carols’ and ‘‘ Enlarged Songs of Praise.” Arranged 
by Ina M. Liroy. (1s. 3d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Musical Words Explained. By H. FARJEON. (Is. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

In Dulci Jubilo : Twelve Tunes for Treble, Alto, and Tenor Pipes. 
Arranged by Caro BOTTLE. (3s. Oxford University Press.) 

Speech and Song (a Direct Approach to Singing). By Mrs. A. M. 
HENDERSON. (3s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

A Musical Pilgrim’s Progress. By J. D. M. Rorke. 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (6s. net. 
sity Press.) 


New 
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The Essence of Plato’s Philosophy. By Prof. C. Ritter. Trans- 
lated by Prof. A. ALLES. (16s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Prof. Ritter has spent the greater part of his life in the study 
of Plato. He is the author of two large volumes which have been 
described by Prof. Taylor as the finest existing full-length study 
of Plato and his philosophy as a whole. These volumes have not 
been translated, but The Essence of Plato's Philosophy outlines 
the substance of the more comprehensive work. Rather less 
than one-third of the book suftices for the presentation of the 
ethical content and the doctrines of being and knowledge included 
in the earlier dialogues. The latter part of the book expounds the 
mature thought of Plato on the perennial problems of philosophy. 
The reputation of Prof. Ritter as an interpreter of Plato stands 
so high that commendation of his work at this time of day is 
superfluous. Those who do not read German will be grateful 
for the opportunity of making acquaintance with the results of 
his labours in their mother tongue. 


(1) The Will to Fuller Life. By J. H. BADLEYy. 
Allen & Unwin.) 
(2) Signposts and Other Addresses delivered at Bedales. By 
G. Crump. (4s. 6d. The Author, Steep, Petersfield, Hants.) 
Mr. Badley has followed up his Will to Live with a second 
volume dealing with the quest of intellectual, aesthetic and 
moral values; he promises a third on the subject of religion. 
Accepting the standpoint of emergent evolution he attempts to 
trace the line of human spiritual development and to discuss the 
values which have come to be held as highest. This book, like 
the first one, is the outcome of weekly discussions carried on 
with the senior boys and girls of Bedales School, and the reader 
cannot but feel that these pupils will leave school well prepared 
to take their part in the evolutionary process. Signposts is from 
its nature a much slighter book, but it indicates very clearly 
that the boys and girls who heard these addresses are accustomed 
to honest and impartial discussion of ethical problems. 


What is this Life ? 
A. C. WARD. 


(10s. 6d. net. 


the Reflections of a Reluctant Heretic. By 
(5s. net. Methuen.) 


The Psychology of Power. By J. A. HADFIELD. A New Edition 
of the Paper originally contributed to ‘‘ The Spirit ” (1919), 
edited by Canon B. H. STREETER. (18. net. Macmillan.) 

Many of the original readers of Dr. Hadfield’s essay will be 
glad to have this cheap reprint. It gives in clear concise language 

a Christianized version of McDougall’s psychology of the in- 

stincts, and is freely illustrated by reference to the author’s 

clinical experience. 


The Organism of the Mind: an Introduction to Analytical 
Psychotherapy. By Dr. G. R. HEYER. Translated by 
E. and C. PauL. (15s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Part I of this book treats of the psychophysical cycles or 
spheres in which life develops, and the close relationship of 
mind and body; Part II critically discusses various analytical 
methods of psychotherapy, including those of Freud, Adler, 
and Jung. There are numerous illustrative cases from the 
author’s own practice, and an appendix gives reproductions of 
thirty-seven extremely interesting pictures drawn in the course 
of analysis and revealing much of the subjects’ “ unconscious.” 
The book is admirably translated. 


Psychology and the New Education. 
(10s. 6d. net. Harper.) 

This is a textbook of educational psychology which abandons 
traditional lines, and selects and omits topics according to their 
“‘ practical and functional ” value. The author’s standpoint is 
frankly social and environmental, so he lays no stress on heredity, 
and eliminates the concept of instinct. Subject to these limita- 
tions, the book is a useful one, and will serve to stimulate the 
interest of students in children, as distinguished from *‘ The 
Child.” The detailed studies of individual children are well 
done and add greatly to the value of the book. 


Children’s Sleep: a Series of Studies on the Influence of Motion 
Pictures ; Normal Age, Sex, and Seasonal Variations in 
Motility ; Experimental Insomnia; the Effects of Coffee; 
and the Visual Flicker Limens of Children. By Prof. S. 
RENSHAW, V. L. MILLER, and DorotHy P. Margulis. 
(8s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The Payne Fund is being used for very useful work connected 
with the effect of the cinema on young people in America. The 
present volume records the results of careful research into the 
effect of evening visits to the cinema on the sleep of children 


By Prof. S. L. PRESSEY. 


from the age of 6 to 18 years. Restlessness in sleep was used as 
the indicating function because it can be measured accurately 
by specially devised apparatus fixed inconspicuously to the 
child's bed. A graph of normal sleep for each child was obtained 
by recording his movements during at least ten successive nights, 
and this was used as the standard of comparison with the graphs 
of ‘‘ movie sleep,” i.e. sleep during a night following a visit to 
the cinema. The results are carefully and elaborately tabulated, 
and tend to show a definite loss of normal restful sleep after 
cinema performances. ‘The eftects of temperature, humidity, 
differences of age and sex, seasonal variations, effects of illness, 
are all taken into account, as well as the influence of “ flicker ” 
in the showing of the films. 


The Outstretched Finger: Notes on Child Psychology for Parents 
and Nurses. By WINIFRED RUSHFORTH. (od. Oliver & 
Boyd.) 

The finger is that of the wise mother walking along with her 
child, stretching out a forefinger for him to cling to if he needs 
it. The book is a very simple introduction to psychology based 
on McDougall’s theory of the instincts, and was originally pre- 
pared for study circles for mothers of small children. The 
author gives useful hints for the leaders of such circles, and a 
number of questions which should stimulate discussion. 


Speech Disorders: a Psychological Study of the Various Defects 
of Speech. By Prof. Sara M. STINCHFIELD. (15s. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

Dr. Stinchfield is a psychologist with long experience in the 
treatment of speech defects; realizing that these disorders are 
on the increase, she has written this book in the hope of helping 
the large number of teachers, doctors, and social workers who 
come in contact with such cases. She deals fully with the 
different types of defect in speech and voice, whether functional 
or organic, and illustrates each by definite cases. Very careful 
suggestions are given for the treatment of the various tvpes of 
disorder. The second part of the book is devoted to reports of 
statistical studies of the speech of 3,000 college women at Mount 
Holyoke, and of public school groups. Of these studies the most 
interesting is on reading ability, oral and silent, and the methods 
used to improve it. 


The Development of the Art of Language as exhibited in Latin and 
in English. By W. A. RusseLL. (7s. 6d. net. Williams & 
Norgate.) 

Mr. Russell has written an interesting and unusual book. He 
attacks the problems of the grammar of the Latin and English 
languages, side by side, from the standpoint of psychology, and 
illustrates all his points by a number of extremely apt quotations. 
The book will undoubtedly stimulate clever pupils to a further 
interest in language as an art. 


How the Mind Works. By Prof. C. Burt, Dr. E. Jones, Dr. E. 
MıLleRr, Dr. W. Moppie. Edited by Prof. C. Burt. (7s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Here are sixteen broadcast talks, put on permanent record, 
on modern psychology, by four distinguished representatives of 
different aspects of the subject. We have remarked before upon 
the wisdom of having the best of such talks put into book form. 
For they are popular in the best sense of the term, they are 
obviously very carefully prepared, and they deserve a better 
fate than simply to be listened to on one occasion. These talks 
on psychology are certainly a case in point. We know of no 
better introduction to the subject, and we commend it in par- 
ticular to teachers. Psychology has become a new subject in the 
past fifty years, and in its new form, which is that of a science 
rather than that of a branch of speculative philosophy, it yields 
real help and suggestion to the trainer of the young, whether the 
teacher or the educated parent. 


Hypnotism—the Friend of Man: an Aid to Health, Efficiency, 
and Happiness. By J. L. ORTON. (5s. net. Thorsons.) 
Commonsense Psychology and the Home. By F. H. Dopp. (5s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

The Scottish Council for Research in Education. 1932 Mental 
Survey Test, suitable for Pupils of Ten and Eleven Years of 
Age. (Specimen Set, 9d. University of London Press.) 


The Board of Education has issued Form 31a U. (1934), 
detailing the conditions for the award in 1934 of Royal Scholar- 
ships and Studentships in Science and of Whitworth Scholarships 
in mechanical engineering. The examination will be held in 


April, 1934. 
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Sexual Regulations and Human Behaviour. 
(7s. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate) 

Dr. Unwin has made an intensive study of the effect of sexual 
repression in relation to progress in human societies, of which 
this volume is a preliminary statement. He has classified eighty 
societies of primitive type in a graded scale according to a formula 
of his own devising based on cultural characters, and finds that 
the place of any given society in this scale accords with the 
degree of prenuptial freedom in sexual relations. His conclusion 
is that there is a casual connexion between two, the greater the 
degree of chastity the greater the amount of energy available 
for the promotion of those characters which determine the 
standing of the society. 


Electrical Conceptions of To-day: a Lucid Explanation of many 
of the latest Theortes concerning Atoms, Electrons, and other 
matters relating to Electricity. By Dr. C. R. GiBson. (6s. 
net. Seeley, Service.) 

The general reader will find in this book much interesting 
matter described in simple language. The author has attempted 
to cover a wide range of recent discovery; and he is bold in 
making an effort to explain the quantum theory and relativity. 
The hypothesis that magnetism is due to the movement of 
electrons within the atom (p. 70) may be true; but there is no 
proof. The volume is well illustrated with a number of full-page 
photogravures, and there are many diagrams in the text. A few 
of the latter are open to criticism ; for example, there is no gold- 
leaf shown in the electroscope for radioactivity measurements 
(p. 125), and, on page 153, the construction of an X-ray tube is 
not clear. 


Nature Study and Agriculture. By Prof. C. C. SCHMIDT. Revised. 
(6s. Heath.) 

This book is so essentially American in its general outlook and 
in the plant and animal material employed, or to which reference 
is made, that its adoption in this country is not practicable. 
It is, however, well worth the attention of teachers in our rural 
schools inasmuch as it shows how, mutatis mutandis, the purely 
observational courses in nature study may be made the founda- 
tion of, and stepping-stones to, the serious and practical work of 
scientific agriculture. 


By Dr. J. D. UNWIN. 


(1) Dispensing for Pharmaceutical Students. 
and F. J. Dyer. Third Edition, Revised and Re-written 
by J. W. Cooper. (8s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

(2) Tutorial Pharmacy: being the Second Edition of Pharmacy, 
General and Official. By J. W. Cooper. (10s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 

(1) This well-known book, which has reached its third edition 
in the short space of four years, may be unreservedly recommended 
to pharmaceutical students. In its latest form, it contains several 
innovations (such as theoretical discussions of the methods 
applied in the more important practical work), and has been 
brought up to date with the British Pharmacopoeia, 1932. 
Revision exercises for unassisted practical work, and also ques- 
tions on theory and technique, requiring written answers, have 
been added to several chapters. In short, the needs of the student 
have been admirably catered for; and we have no doubt that 
appropriate doses of Cooper and Dyer, taken regularly, will see 
the aspirant safely through the period of examination crisis. 
(2) This is a companion volume to the above, the two together 
providing what the author legitimately describes as “ sound 
instruction in pharmacy for the Chemist and Druggist Qualifying 
Examination.” 


Science Museum, South Kensington. Handbook of the Collections 
Illustrating Electrical Engineering. 1. Electric Power. By 
W. T. O'Dea. Part I. History and Development. (2s. net. 
H.M.S.O.) 

This beautifully-illustrated handbook will be of great value to 
all who are interested in electrical engineering ; and especially 
to those who are able to visit the Science Museum to see the 
numerous originals, or replicas, of notable objects which exemplify 
the more important stages in the development of the subject. 
In the text, an asterisk denotes those objects which are repre- 
sented in the Museum collections. The contents include sections 
on generators, motors, transformers, and converters, switchgear 
and protective devices, transmission and distribution, electrical 
measurements, storage and applications of electricity. 


The Coming of Man: Was it Accident or Design ? By R. Broom 
(10s. 6d. net. Witherby.) 

In recent years several eminent men of science whose researches 

he in fields other than the biological have voiced their opinion 


By J. W. COOPER 


that the universe is the work of a supreme guiding intelligence. 
Dr. Broom, one of our foremost zoologists, here puts forward 
the same conviction as the result of his study of animal evolution. 
“ I fancy,” he writes, “ I can trace intelligence behind it all. 
The end seems to me to differ too greatly from the beginning to 
have been the result of chance.” On these lines a broad general 
account of animal evolution is given in the opening chapters ; and 
is followed by a more detailed description of the fossil skulls and 
other bones of the probable or possible ancestors of modern 
man. The book is not too technical for the general reader who 
is interested in the ancestry of Homo sapiens; and, though 
certain to arouse discussion among zoologists, the conclusions 
are backed by a considerable body of evidence. 


Steel-Makers. By H. BREARLEY. (5s. net. Longmans.) 

The author gives a vivid picture of the artisan side of the steel 
industry in this interesting book. His opening lines are character- 
istic: “ A furnace at work smells of wet clay, creosote oil, 
burning sulphur, tar, sweat, beer and bacca.” But he has a 
definite thesis. He pleads for the superior art of the steel-worker, 
with his subtle sense of smells, feels, intuitions, and ‘‘ sixth sense,” 
of inheritance and experience over the graphs, statistics and 
formulae of the scientist. He tends, however, to over-state his 
case, and thereby fails to convince—a by no means unusual 
fault of tactics. His prejudices against all but the skilled work- 
man come out particularly strongly in a rather baftling final 
chapter on “ Industrial Education.” It should be remarked that 
Mr. Brearley’s schooling ended at the age of eleven, when he 
began life as a “ cellar-lad ” in a steel works, and that he ulti- 
mately earned a living as an analytical chemist without having 
attended a single course of lectures in chemistry—a remarkable 
achievement. He contends, on what grounds it is difficult to 
gather, that present-day organized elementary education is 
largely a repression of individuality, and one deduces that it 
would need a scale of ‘‘ one boy, one teacher,” to fulfil his con- 


ception of how character should be moulded. Nor is there any 


praise for secondary education. One gathers the impression of a 
large number of lucky boys who are due to follow-up a useless 
education by going into a “ cushy ” job in the large parental 
business. This last chapter is very interesting, but wholly 
unconvincing. Nevertheless, making due allowances, this is a 
good book packed, among other things, with a wealth of sound 
commonsense. 


The Atlantean Continent: ils Bearing upon the Great Ice Age and 
the Distribution of Species. By H. E. Forrest. (ros. 6d. 
net. Witherby.) 

Food and Character. By Dr. L. BERMAN. (8s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Appendix to Elementary Biology : for Matriculation and Allied 
Examinations. By Mary E. PHILuips and Lucy E. Cox. 
(1s. University of London Press.) 

The Ecology of Animals. By C. ELTON. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

New Introduction to Biology. By Prof. A. C. KINSEY. (gs. net. 
Lippincott.) 

A Textbook of Physics. By E. GRIMSEHL. Edited by Prof. R. 
TomasScHEK. Authorized Translation from the Seventh 
German Edition by WINIFRED M. Deans. Vol. IV. Optics. 
(15s. net. Blackie.) 

Chemical Calculations : Their Theory and Practice. 
and Dr. J. S. ANDERSON. (4s. 6d. net. Murby.) 

Living Things for Lively Youngsters. By T. J. S. ROWLAND. 
(3s. 6d. net. Cassell.) 

Exploring the Animal World. By C. ELTON. (3s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Elementary General Biology. By Dr. F. J. WYETH. 
(3s. 6d. Bell.) 

The Universe Around Us. By Sir JAMES JEANS. Third Edition. 
(12s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Meteorological Office, London. A Short Course in Elementary 
Meteorology. By W. H. Pick. Fourth Edition (Completely 
Revised). (2s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The Golden Science Series. By Etste V. M. KnicutT. Book I. 
(Limp Cloth, 2s. 3d. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. University of 
London Press.) 

Science in the Senior School : Comprising a Three Years’ Scheme 
and Syllabus based on * The Golden Science Series”’; with 
‘ Hints on the Use of Apparatus.” By Evsize V. M. KNIGHT. 
(gd. net. University of London Press.) 

Plants and Human Economics. By R. Goop. (5s. 
University Press.) 

The Universe of our Experience. By Dr. L. M. Parsons. (7s. 6d. 
net. Williams & Norgate.) 


By A. KING 
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The Heart of the Bible. By JEANNIE B. THomson Davies. In 
Three Volumes. Vol. II. The Literature of the Jewish People. 
(5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The first volume of this work was noticed in the October 
number of The Journal of Education. The second volume covers 
the period from the exile to the time of Jesus, and includes some 
selections from the Apocrypha. 


A Bible Treasury. Edited by A. MAyHEw. Vol. I. The Story of 
the Jews as told in the Bible. (1s. 6d. Oxford University 
Press.) 

A useful little book (100 pages) to serve as a basis for modern 
teaching about the Bible for junior forms. It consists of well 
chosen selections from the Old Testament, with short intro- 
ductions and a few notes. The editor writes very simply, but 
from a thoroughly modern standpoint. His preface well sum- 
marizes the aims of Bible study to-day. 


The Old Testament and the Apocrypha: a Guide to Bible Reading 
for Schools. By A. C. Toyne. (3s. Arnold.) 

This book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful one, 
to bring out for the higher forms at schools the moral and religious 
value of the Old Testament. It is written from a modern critical 
standpoint, taking as axioms for study of the Old Testament 
that ‘true religion is moral and spiritual” and that “ the 
revelation of God, of necessity, by reason of the primitive 
character of the carly Hebrews and their undeveloped spiritual 
insight, came gradually as their experience increased.” The 
writer traces the religious development of the Jews through 
sixteen stages, from the earliest times to those of Jesus, summari- 
zing the history as he proceeds, but with the emphasis always on 
moral and spiritual progress. A valuable point is that in the 
latest stages something is said of Apocryphal and Apocalyptic 
literature. The book is less successful in detail: the style is at 
times confused and somewhat naive; some chapters give the 
impression of having been written hurriedly, or not sufficiently 
thought out. The bibliography is quite inadequate. Dr. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND 


Good Fare : a Code of Cookery. By E. de Pomiane. Translated 
by BLANCHE Bowes. Edited by Doris L. Moore. Cheap 
Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Howe.) 


We are glad to see this cheaper edition of a good cookery book. 
At its present low price it should now be within the reach of all 
schools with a domestic science department, and of the ordinary 
household. and we can heartily recommend it. It is designed to 
bridge the gap between the most ordinary household cookery 
and the higher art of the professional by providing recipes which 
are neither very expensive nor complicated, but yet of sufficient 
variety and novelty to appeal to the modern intelligent house- 
keeper. The book includes two practical and extremely useful 
chapters on general considerations and basic principles of 
cookery. It is also indexed. 


Letters to Mother. Edited by G. C. WHEELER. (7s. 6d. Allen & 
Unwin.) 


This is an anthology of letters written to their mothers by 
famous men and women, English and American, of the last 
five centuries. The writers are representative of many kinds 
of men, from John Wesley and William Pitt to Sir Arthur 
Sullivan and Walter Hines Page, but all display the close bond 
of filial affection. A short introductory note for each letter- 
writer shows in what circumstances the letters were written. 


University of London. Matriculation and School Examinations 
Council. Regulations for the Session 1933-4. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode.) 

University of London. The Calendar for the Year 1933-4. The 
Girls’ School Year Book (Public Schools), 1933-4. (7s. 6d. 
net. Deane The Year Book Press.) 

Pitman's Year Book and Diary, 1934: a Concise Annual for all 
who are Interested in Commercial and Professional Examina- 
tions, Office Work, and Careers. Edited by H. Downs. (1s. 6d. 
net. Pitman.) 


Alington’s Why we Read the Old Testament covers some of the 
same ground with a much surer touch; but this book may be 
recommended to teachers who need something wider than 
Dr. Alington’s book, and are prepared to supplement and correct 
it from time to time by their own reading and knowledge. 


The Church of Israel : Studies and Essays. By the late Prof. R. H. 
KENNETT. Edited, with an Introduction, by S. A. Cook. 
(12s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

A Little Life of Jesus. By B. MatuHews. (2s. 6d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The God-Man : a Phrenological Study of Jesus Christ. By AMY 
B. BARNARD, (48. 6d. net. Clarke.) 

Pravers and Hymns for Junior Schools. (is. 6d. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

The Life of Christ : a Consecutive Narrative Transcribed from the 
Texts of the Four Gospels. By V. Stock. (6s. net. Methuen.) 

Modern Handbooks on Religion (V). Man and Deity : an Outline 
of the Origin and Development of Religion, with Extracts from 
Sacred Books. By Dr. A. C. BougueET. (7s. 6d. net. Cam- 
bridge : Heffer.) 

Every Dav: a Book of Comfort and Counsel Compiled from the 
Scriptures. By E. M. Tait ( John Ironside "). (2s. 6d. 
Arrowsmith.) 

The Oxford Handbook of Religious Knowledge. (3s. 6d. net. 
Special Edition for Provided Schools, 3s. 6d. net. S.P.C.K.) 

World Tides in the Far East. By B. MatHEws. (2s. net. Edin- 
burgh House Press.) 

Can I be a Christian ? By J.O. Hannay ("“ G. A. Birmingham ’’). 
New Edition. (1s. net. Methuen.) 

Mixed Pasture: Twelve Essavs and Addresses. By E. UNDER- 
HILL. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

The Four Witnesses. By R. B. HENDERSON. (7s. Od. net. 
Heinemann.) 

The Heart of the Bible. In Three Volumes. Vol. II. The Literature 
of the Jewish People. By JEANNIE B. THoMson DAVIES. 
(5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


University of Wales. The Calendar for the Academic Year, 1933-4. 
(4s. Od. Cardiff: University of Wales Press Board.) 

The British Science Guild. The Norman Lockyer Lecture, 1933. 

Empire Communication. By Prof. E. V. APPLETON. (15.) 

Travail et Congés Scolaires. (Fr. 3. Geneva: Bureau International 
D'Education.) 

Le Bureau International D’Education en 1932-3. Quatrième 
Réunion du Conseil. 

Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets, No. 97 (Industry 
Series, No. 13). The Trade and Training of the Carpenter and 
Joiner. (1s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Manchoukuo : Handbook of Information. August, 1933. Hsin- 
king: Bureau of Information and Publicity.) 

Board of Education. Report of the Consultative Committee on 
Infant and Nursery Schools. (2s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The Corporation of Glasgow. Education Department. The Film 
in the Class-room (Report by Special Sub-Committee on Visual 
Education). November, 1933. 

New Books, Christmas, 1933. (National Book Council.) 

Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets, No. 98. The Work 
of Juvenile Organizations Committees. (1s. net, postage 
extra. H.M.S.O.) 

Practical Catering: a Manual of Applied Dietetics for Schools, 
Institutions, and Families. By ETHEL C. CARVER. (38. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 

The Book of Indoor Games. By H. PHILLIps and B. C. WASTALL. 
(5s. net. Faber & Faber; Thomas de la Rue & Co.) 

Signposts and Other Addresses delivered at Bedales. By G. CRUMP. 
(4s. Od. The Author, Steep, Peterstield, Hants.) 

Test Papers in General Knowledge. By P. J. Rust and C. A. 
Rust. (2s. Key, 5s. net. Pitman.) 

Advice to Young Ladies: from “ The London Journal” of 1855 
and 1862, with Illustrations from the same and other Sources. 
Selected by R. D. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

Broadcasting and Peace: Studies and Projects in the Matter of 
International Agreements. (Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Paper, 6s. net. 
Paris : International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation.) 
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A NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


By A. W: SIDDONS, MA- and -C.. T. DALTRY,: Bog 


Part II. Crown 8vo. 


Previously published: Part I, 2s. 


Many text-figures. 3s. 


With answers, 3s. 6d. 


With answers, 2s. 3d. 


“ I should like to confess to feeling an enthusiasm for a book which seems to me to be the ideal towards which 
the research of the last twenty years has been reaching and to feeling that it is presumptuous of me to commend a 
book which commends itself on every page.” —The Mathematical Gazette, on Part I. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE MATHEMATICS 
By H. J. LARCOMBE and J. K. FLETCHER 


GEOMETRY, Part II. 


Crown 8vo. Without answers, 3s. 


Ready shortly. 


Previously published: Part I, 2s. With answers, 2s. 3d. 


In this series the authors provide graded courses in Mathematics based on the syllabuses of the various Examining 
Bodies and on the suggestions contained in the recently published report on School Certificate examinations. The 
Algebra and Geometry series, which are in course of preparation, will each consist of three parts. 


THE ECONOMICS OF BUSINESS 
LIFE 
By Sir HENRY PENSON 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


This book, which is complementary to the author’s 
earlier work, The Economics of Everyday Life (in two 
parts, 4s. each), presents an economic background for 
a picture of business life and describes the machinery 
by which that business life is carried on. It is an 
introduction to a more detailed study of economics 
and business practice and contains chapters on Banks 
and the Banking system, the Gold Standard, and 
International Trade. 


SOME EXERCISES IN THE 
SOUNDS OF SPEECH 


By CC: BELL 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


This book is meant for the use of students in training 
colleges and training departments. It aims at providing 
the essential basis of the theory and practice of good 
speech, from the point of view only of phonetic 
accuracy. 


A KEY TO A GERMAN COURSE 
By R. H. HORSLEY 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 


“This is one of the best composition books that 
have appeared in recent years.”— Education on A 
German Course. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


PRINCIPLES OF GEOMETRY 


By H. F. BAKER 


Volume VI. Introduction to the Theory of 
Algebraic Surfaces and Higher Loci. 


Demy 8vo. 17s. 6d. net 


This volume, and Volume V, have the purpose of 
carrying the reader to the threshold of the modern 
invariantive theory of surfaces and algebraic loci in 
general. They contain a summary of the fundamental 
algebraic and functional notions which experience has 
shown to be requisite for a proper comprehension of 
this general theory. 


CICERO’S CORRESPONDENCE 
A Selection by A. L. IRVINE 


Fcap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A New Volume in the Pitt Press Series, suitable for 
the senior forms of public and secondary schools. 
The book contains notes and a bibliographical appendix. 


PLANTS AND 
HUMAN ECONOMICS 
By R. GOOD 
Crown 8vo. 8 maps. 5s. 


Where botany is taught in schools, that part of the 
subject most important to mankind—economic botany 
—is often neglected. The author’s object has been to 
combine the botanical facts required by school syllabuses 
with the historical and economic facts which give a 
humane background to the subject. 
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School Examinations Surveyed 


II.—THE ENGLISH ESSAY 
By A. M. WacMsLEy, M.A., Northampton School 


ROM the annual schools examination, which selects 

boys and girls at the age of 11 + for admission to the 
special places in our secondary schools, to the examinations 
for open university scholarships, 4.e. from one end to 
the other of our educational ladder, the English Essay 
occupies a unique position. In the annual schools examina- 
tion, educational experts profess to pin their faith to the 
essay because, of all the subjects of instruction in our 
elementary schools, that is the least susceptible to “ cram- 
ming.” It is held that the writing of an essay is the best 
method known, if not the only method, by which the 
examiner can test promise rather than attainment. But 
this superiority of the essay as a test of promise and ability 
is counterbalanced by the very great difficulty of measuring 
that promise and ability by any satisfactory standards. 
There is certainly no subject of the curriculum that is so 
difficult to examine and to measure in the value of marks ; 
no subject about which different examiners, however 
experienced, will be so likely to disagree. 

There seems to be complete unanimity that a reasonable 
command of English should be required as a condition of 
obtaining a School Certificate. This was stressed in the 
recent Report of the Investigators, and confirmed, without 
a single dissentient, by the replies to a questionnaire issued 
by the I.A.A.M. The obvious way to measure this “ reason- 
able command of English ” is by means of the essays set 
as a part of the English paper in all the School Certificate 
examinations. The practice of the eight examining boards 
varies considerably in the way in which they test this 
‘reasonable standard.” Some require all candidates to 


ss 


take English as a group subject ; others require all candi- 
dates to reach a satisfactory standard in the language part 
of the English papers, taking only the literature paper into 
account for the purpose of awarding pass or credit in 
English as a group subject ; others again allow the require- 
ments of Group I to be satisfied by a pass in history or 
geography. The Investigators themselves favour this last 
course. They consider ‘‘ that in an examination in which 
written expression in English is so extensively required, 
ample material is already to hand for exposing pronounced 
weakness in the use of English, and that for this purpose a 
separate test for those candidates who do not offer English 
as a group subject should not be necessary.” It is significant 
that this view finds very little support among experienced 
teachers of English—of 150 replies to the I.A.A.M. 
questionnaire, only ten preferred this method of assessing 
a “ reasonable command of English.” It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the great majority of teachers of English regard 
the essay as the safest and most satisfactory method of 
assessing this command of the language. Our object must 
be to try to establish a more satisfactory method of examin- 
ing and assessing the essay. 

Recent experiments dealing with the reliability of essay 
marks have been anything but reassuring. The Durham 
experiment of two years ago, a full account of which was 
given by Messrs. C. Roberts and H. V. A. Briscoe in the 
A.M.A. (the Journal of the I.A.A.M.) in December, 1931, 
and February, 1932, showed how very widely the value in 
marks attached to the English answers (and in particular 
to the essay) by seven experienced examiners could vary. 
In the criticisms of this experiment that appeared in the 
educational Press it was suggested that the experiment was 
of little value because no attempt was made to standardize 
the marking. On the contrary, the writer holds that it was 
precisely this absence of standardization that gave this 
particular experiment its value—from the point of view of 
the candidate and the teacher, if not from the point of view 
of the examiner. 

If seven experienced examiners have such widely 
different views on the standardized value of an essay, 
how much more widely must the standards of candi- 
dates and of individual teachers vary ? If these seven 
examiners had met together previously and, by a process 
of give and take, had evolved a standardized scale of marks 
for these essays, what guarantee is there that seven other 
equally experienced examiners would have adopted the 
same standardized scale of marks ? Even with the attempts 
that are now made at standardization of marking, the 
candidates are still left guessing about the features of the 
essay to which examiners attach value. Admittedly, faults 
in spelling and carelessness in composition must be penalized, 
but who knows by what standards the examiners assess 
style, or originality of treatment, or promise ? And if 
these standards are known, who knows what percentage of 
marks goes to such features ? If such things were known 
to teacher and candidate, there would be no need for 
examiners to meet together, after reading a number of 
scripts, in order to standardize the marking. Until such 
things are revealed, the essay test rather resembles a 
vigorous game in which the candidates are called to play, 
a game the rules of which are known only to the referee. 

Another experiment of great interest to all teachers of 
English is that recently made by Dr. G. Perrie Williams in 
connexion with the annual schools examination taken by 
all the elementary school children in Northamptonshire. 
Two hundred and nine teachers in the elementary schools 
under the county authority volunteered to assist. A simple 
questionnaire of three questions was first submitted to each : 
(1) What are the qualities you seek to reward when you are 
marking composition ? (2) Upon what basis do you appor- 
tion marks among these qualities ? or, alternatively, do you 
mark on general merit ? (3) Do you consider that spelling 
errors should be penalized ? If so, what do you consider 
the most satisfactory basis of assessing spelling ? Even- 
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tually a very detailed scheme of marking, according to an 
analytic scale, was submitted to 200 of the volunteer 
examiners. Of a maximum of 50 marks, 30 were allocated 
to thought, under which heading come (a) the originality 
of conception in the composition as a whole, and (b) the 
organization of ideas; 14 marks were allotted to structure, 
which includes (a) adequacy of vocabulary, and (b) sentence 
unity ; 6 marks were allotted to mechanics, 1t.e. capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, and grammar. Bad spelling was penalized 
by a deduction of from 1 to 5 marks. Fifty scripts were 
selected for this experiment, representing all the grades 
into which the examiners divided the essays. Ten essays 
on each of the five alternative themes made up the fifty. 

The details of this experiment have been published.* 
The results are even more bewildering than those of the 
Durham experiment, although in this experiment the mark- 
ing was as carefully standardized as it possibly can be. 
“ Let us take, for example, Composition No. 2, which is 
ranked in nearly every position on the merit order list from 
first to forty-sixth ; which is put in every grade from I to 
IV ; which carries total marks ranging from 16 per cent to 
96 per cent, and thought marks ranging from Io per cent 
to 100 per cent.’’ And we find a similar wide variance in 
assessing the values of the other scripts. Dr. Williams 
herself confesses that she is disappointed that the variations 
should be so wide. 

What are the lessons to be drawn from experiments such 
as these ? 

In the first place we are forced to recognize the necessity 
for training teachers of English in the difficult art of assess- 
ing the value of essays. In the Northamptonshire experiment 
the only inference possible is that many of the 199 volunteer 
examiners were not competent to mark examination essays. 
One interesting fact that the tables show is that, although 
the 199 individual marks awarded to any particular essay 
may vary from 16 per cent to 96 per cent, yet the average 
mark awarded to any particular essay very rarely differs 
appreciably from the mark actually awarded by the pro- 
fessional examiner. This, indeed, is the most reassuring 
conclusion we find amid the mass of very disconcerting 
figures: it suggests that it is possible to examine essays 
fairly. This conclusion, too, shows how necessary it is that 
the teacher of English should have approximately the 
same standard of values for marking essays as the examiners 
have. Here is the crux of the problem. We are often told 
that examining (particularly in a subject like essay writing) 
is a very specialized art; that many good teachers do not 
of necessity make good examiners; but none the less a 
clear case is made out for the necessity of training in the 
art of examining, and of practice in that art, in the training 
of both elementary and secondary teachers. 

A second fact well established is the peculiar difficulty of 
estimating in mark values essays on imaginative themes. 
Some essays are frankly tests of knowledge, or at any rate 
require an adequate knowledge of the facts, as the following 
examples show, selected from among the alternatives set 
last July by the eight examining boards for the School 
Certificate: Is Progress an Illusion? Describe the most 
interesting features of a building which you have seen. Tell 
the story of a play or film which vou have seen. Explain the 
working of a motor-car or some other machine. Roman Roads. 
Schools and School Life in Fiction. What we owe to Ancient 
Greece and Rome. Wild Flowers. An essay on any one of 
these themes would almost of necessity be didactic or 
argumentative in type, and the candidate would be expected 
to show an adequate knowledge of the relevant facts. The 
examiner's real problem comes when he has to judge essays 
on themes that allow the candidate the free exercise of his 
imagination. 

Such titles as the following are clearly an invitation to 
the candidate to exercise his own originality of thought: 
A family holiday. Unimportant persons. “ Variety is the 


* The Northamptonshire Composition Scale. By G. Perrie Williams. (Harrap & 
Co. 1033. 5s.). 


spice of life.” ‘' That remains to be seen.” Obstinacy. 
Clothes. The value of ceremony. Caravans. Tools. ‘' Man- 
ners maketh Man.” Shops. Ghosts. It would, of course, 
be possible to attempt a didactic essay on Ghosts, dis- 
cussing more or less scientifically the phenomena and the 
various attempts that have been made to explain them. 
But on themes like these the examiner does not expect 
information. There are no cut and dried lines along which 
these themes should be developed. A question like this is 
clearly not one on which the chief examiner might be 
expected to supply the moderator (and the assistant 
examiners) with a model answer, or even with an answer in 
outline. Indeed, the chief requisite here is that an examiner 
should approach his work without any preconceived ideas 
of what is, and what is not, relevant. 

The real problem in marking the imaginative essay is that 
some examiners should fail to make proper allowance for the 
imagination and should tend to penalize rather too severely 
what they themselves consider irrelevancy. In essays of the 
didactic type it is comparatively easy to judge irrelevancy. 
In essays of the imaginative type it is far more difficult. It is 
doubtful whether the modern examination machinery works 
satisfactorily in this difficulty, particularly where the work 
of examining essays has to be shared out among a team of 
assistant examiners. No analytic scale of marks can be 
effective, if ability to appreciate imagination is lacking. 
Some day, perhaps, the extreme difficulty of marking fairly 
the School Certificate examination essays will be freely 
recognized and more adequately tackled by submitting the 
essays (particularly those on imaginative themes) to two 
independent examiners (one of either sex). Then, in all 
cases in which there is any appreciable divergence in 
the marks awarded, the essay should be submitted to an 
experienced umpire. 

The time has come when the examiners might perhaps 
be asked to take the teachers (and the candidates) more 
into their confidence on the mysteries of marking examina- 
tion essays. Do they mark on general impression, or do 
they adopt a definite analytic scale ? To what extent do 
they penalize faults in composition and in spelling, and 
above all, irrelevancy ? Apart from the fact that the time 
allowed for the essay generally ranges from 1 hour to 
1} hours, only three of the examining boards attempt to 
give any guidance to candidates. The Cambridge examiners 
say, ‘‘ The essay should be of reasonable length; marks 
will be given particularly for style, subject matter, and 
arrangement. The title of the essay must be written as a 
heading.” The Northern Universities Joint Board instructs 
candidates to “ write not more than four pages.” At 
Oxford the candidates are told ‘ An essay of about three 
pages is expected. Remember, that regard will be paid 
chiefly to excellence of matter and style and not to mere 
length.” 

In a recent American book* on this problem, discussing 
the methods adopted in the University of Harvard for 
marking examination essays, the examiners have not only 
published their scheme of marking, but have been bold 
enough to reprint a number of specimen students’ essays, 
with the criticisms that have influenced them in grading 
these essays as they have done. Is it expecting too much 
to hope that some day our School Certificate examiners will 
dare to let us see on what lines they work ? 

What choice in alternatives can the School Certificate 
candidate reasonably expect ? The number usually ranges 


from four (Oxford) to eight (Northern Universities Joint 


Board). Most of the boards allow six alternatives, and that 
is the number, apparently, that most English teachers 
prefer. It is certain that every year very many candidates 
attempt to write on what is, for them, the wrong subject. 
And the same is often true of the candidates for university 
scholarships. Most teachers of English soon find out that 
the first thing in which their students really need guidance 

* Examining the Examinations in English. A report to the College Entrance 


Examination Board. By the Commission on English. (Harvard University Press. 
Published in England by the Oxford University Press.) 
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is in the task of discriminating between the possibilities of 
alternative essay titles. Too often the apparently easy 
titles prove deceptive, or lead only to a trite and common- 
place essay. On the other hand, the most unpromising 
titles often prove to be the inspiration for original, enjoy- 
able essays. It is not always realized that the single word 
title is really more favourable to the candidate than the 
title that ties him down to a definite line of treatment. The 
title Gambling is an invitation to write on such different 
themes as The evils of gambling, A defence of gambling, or 
even on Gambling as an instinct in human nature. It is not 
to be expected that candidates (or teachers) will ever be 
entirely satisfied with the choice of titles. Sometimes 
examiners appear to leave out, deliberately, titles that lend 
themselves to imaginative treatment, preferring themes that 
merely test knowledge. That is scarcely fair to the candi- 
dates. Sometimes candidates complain that they have not 
been given a choice of a descriptive theme. Yet very few 
candidates could write a good descriptive essay : it requires 
a poet to do justice to description. And most examiners 
know that, if they include a descriptive title, they will find 
themselves compelled to read a great number of very 
mediocre attempts. 

Another question of interest is whether examiners are 
prejudiced in favour of essays of the impersonal type. It is 
noteworthy that, with the exception of Bacon, nearly all 
our recognized great essayists are overwhelmingly personal 
in their style. Addison, Steele, Goldsmith, Charles Lamb, 
Hazlitt, R. L. Stevenson, and nearly all our modern essayists 
of repute are intensely egoistic ; they all make a free use 
of the personal pronoun J. Nearly every selection of essays 
that can be used for the purpose of studying the art of 
essay writing is made up of essays of this personal type. 
Judged as works of art, these two types are very different, 
and teachers of English naturally wonder whether examiners 


approach these types with absolutely impartial minds. The 
impersonal type prevails in The Times Third Leaders, and 
the two volumes* of selections from these Third Leaders are 
among the most valuable models available for studying the 
art of essay writing. 

In conclusion, we may ask whether a satisfactory method 
of testing the candidates’ command of the language has 
yet been evolved, and what the ideal essay test should 
include. That command of the language that we might 
expect from the School Certificate candidate should include, 
apart from the ability to write correct English, at least 
three things : 

(1) A test of knowledge, of the candidate’s achievement 
in understanding the books he has read—+1.e. ability to 
reproduce what has been studied. This type of test is 
already provided for in the examination of other subjects. 
Papers in history, geography, science, etc., all include 
questions of the essay type; and it is doubtful whether 
there is any real need in the School Certificate examination 
to test further the candidate’s attainment, by setting essay 
subjects of the purely didactic type. 

(2) A test of ability to read and digest entirely new subject 
matter, whether in prose or in verse. This, of course, is 
provided for by précis and various comprehension tests. 


(3) A test of the candidate’s ability to develop his ideas 
in an interesting and original way on some theme, selected 
from a reasonable choice of alternatives. There is general 
recognition of the fact that ability to write a good essay of 
this type, in which the candidate himself supplies the thought 
or the ideas, is a sure sign of intellectual promise. 


* Modern Essays reprinted from Leading Articles in The Times, with an intro- 
duction by J. W. Mackail (Edward Arnold, 1921, 2s. 6d.). Third Leaders from 
The Times, with an introduction by George Gordon (Edward Arnold, 1928, 
7s. 6d. School Edition, 2s. 6d.) 


School Libraries 
g | XIV.—MUSIC 
By D. G. A. Fox, M.A., B.Mus., F.R.C.O., Hon. A.R.C.M., Clifton College 


HE formation and maintenance of an adequate music 

library must inevitably present more difficult problems 
than the organization and supervision of other branches 
of the school library. In many schools, admirable music 
libraries already exist, but there may still be a considerable 
number which do not possess more than a small nucleus, 
with little or no prospect of development or expansion. 
The matter thus demands urgent consideration in view of 
the steady improvement in the status of music in the 
majority of schools, wider recognition of its educational 
and cultural value, and an increasing tendency to include 
it in the curriculum and as a qualifying subject in certifi- 
cate examinations. A good music library must therefore 
be regarded, not merely as a desirable luxury, but as an 
essential asset to the intellectual life of every school. 

Three points will be briefly considered before we 
approach the main subject, viz. the choice of books, namely : 

(1) Scope. Under ideal conditions we should acquire 
ʻa) a comprehensive collection of books, (b) miniature 
scores, (c) a few of the leading periodicals, (d) portraits 
of classical and contemporary composers, (e) music 
(orchestral works arranged for four hands, chamber music 
and vocal scores of operas and choral works), lastly, a 
carefully selected and controlled library of gramophone 
records. Of these six divisions, the first two (a) and (b), 
may be described as “essential ” and the remainder as 
“desirable ’’ when financial and other conditions allow. 

(2) Position. The question may then arise, shall the books, 
periodicals, and scores be kept in the music building 
(assuming that the school possesses one) or in the main 
library ? We may argue in support of either alternative, 


but the undoubted advantage of the latter is that the 
musical books, being treated on equal terms with those 
in other departments, will be more likely to attract the 
general reader, while music pupils will be encouraged to 
make fuller use of the school library. It will generally 
be found advisable to keep books and magazines in the 
library ; scores, music, and records in the music school. 

(3) Finance. The librarian should be asked to allot a 
reasonable sum annually for the formation and subsequent 
enlargement of the literary section of the music library ; 
but it is often possible to employ other methods, e.g. a list 
of libri desiderati published once a term in the school 
magazine will give leavers and others who are interested . 
in music the opportunity of presenting a book to the library. 
In one school, known to the writer, a valuable collection 
of music and scores owes its existence to the generous 
donation of £50 by an enthusiastic parent. Under normal 
conditions, this department of the library must be gradually 
built up by means of a small annual grant, which the school 
authorities will probably sanction, once they realize the 
value and importance of its ultimate object. All music 
librarians should regularly consult the catalogues of 
certain second-hand booksellers, e.g. Harold Reeves, 
210 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.; Heffer & Sons, 
Cambridge; Basil Blackwell, Broad Street, Oxford ; 
and Messrs. Foyles, 119 Charing Cross Road, W., from 
whom expensive books may often be secured at bargain 
prices. ` 

The annual expenditure must be carefully planned in 
accordance with a definite policy, so that indiscriminate 
and unnecessary purchases may be avoided. A certain 
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IIJ.—CrITICISM. 


£ 
Dent. Foundations of English Opera (Cha; ) we a .- 0 

Mendi. The Appeal of Jazz (P.A. ia si ze ix © 
Berlioz. Mustcal Essays (Re.) ae is E 0 
Rolland. Musicians of To-day (Keg 0 
Rolland. Musicians of Other Days ‘deg. ). 0 


IV.— ANALYSIS. 


Newmarch. The Concert- woes en f Depe Notes 
(3 books) (O.) .. š +. each 


V.—MISCELLANEOUS. . 
A Fay. Music Study in Germany i 
Navlor. Shakespeare and Music (from T RECEN CA) 28 { 
Dickinson. Musical i (Duck ) 
Cooke. Art and Reality (W s 
Wood. Music and Boy hood. G ) zi 
Wallace. The Musical Faculty (M.) 
Grace. The Complete Organist (G.R.) 
A. Williams. The History of the Organ (W. Scott) . 
Whitworth. The Electric Organ (Musical Opinion) 


VI.—TEXTBOOKS. 


Scholes. Learning to Listen by Means of the ee enene oe ye 

Walford Davies. A Four-Year Music Course (M.) 

Jacob. Orchestral Technique (O.) . 

Somervell. Charts of the Rules of Harmony and 1 Counterpoint 
Cla. ns 


(Cla.) each 
Kitson. The Art of Counterpoint (O. j 
Kitson. The Evolution of ages 1o ) 
Kitson. Studies sn Fugue (O 
Higgs. Fugue (Nov.) ; : ste d: 

A few words must be added concerning portraits, music, 
and records. Portraits of the classical composers should 
be chosen with great care, since many familiar ones are 
unduly idealized, and often wholly misleading. Excellent 
portraits may be obtained from Harold Reeves, and some 
fine studies of modern English composers, by Herbert 
Lambert, may be obtained from Messrs. Boosey & Hawkes, 
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295 Regent Street, W., or J. & W. Chester, 11 Great 
Marlborough Street, W. 


The following catalogues of music will be useful f 


Harold Reeves, 210 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C., for second- 
hand volumes of duets, vocal scores, full and miniature 
scores, and chamber music. 

Messrs. Augener & Co., 18 Great Marlborough Street, W., 
for chamber music and duets in Augener’s or Peters’ 
Edition, also for vocal scores of Wagner operas. 

Messrs. Novello & Co., 160 Wardour Street, W.; Oxford 
University Press, 36 Soho Square, W.C., for oratorios 
and other choral works. 

Messrs. Boosey & Hawkes (address above) for “ Phil- 
harmonia’’ miniature scores. 

Messrs. Goodwin & Tabb, 38 Dean Street, W., for Eulen- 
berg’s miniature scores. 


Lack of space forbids any detailed information regarding 
gramophone libraries. They may be financed partly by 
an allowance from the school music fund and partly by 
the formation of a gramophone club on a subscription 
basis. I shall be pleased to answer any inquiries concerning 
the management of this department of the library. Those 
who require fuller lists of books will find all they require 
in Music and the Community (the Cambridgeshire Report 
on the Teaching of Music). Every school music teacher 
should possess a copy of this book (Cambridge Press, 3s. 6d.), 
which is an extremely important and stimulating contri- 
bution towards the advancement of national education 
in music. 


Two More Poems of Catullus 
Translated by A. WaTson Bain, M.A. 


FAREWELL TO LESBIA 


My comrades, who would travel o’er 

With me to distant India’s bound, 

On whose surf-beaten eastern shore 
Waves loud resound ; 


Hyrcanians, Arabs free from guile, 

Sacae, or Parthians armed with bows 

Would face, or seas that sevenfold Nile 
Dyes and o’erflows ; 


Or cross the lofty Alps to view 

Records of mighty Caesar’s fame, 

The Gallic Rhine, far Britons too, 
Whom none can tame— 


Friends, all those risks with me to share 
Prepared, whatever fate you find, 
This message to my lady bear, 

Brief and unkind : 


May she with many a paramour 

Live and embrace, nor suffer pain, 

Loving more truly, but with power 
Their strength to drain ; 


Nor look to find my former love, 

Which by her fault lies fallen dead, 

Like flower the meadow’s edge above 
By ploughshare shed. 


SEPTIMIUS AND ACME 


To Acme, his belovéd, laid 

Upon his breast, Septimius said : 
“ My Acme, if with every breath 
I love not thee, nor love till death 
With heart as hot as ever beat, 


Alone in Ind’s or Libya’s heat 

May I a glaring lion meet.” 

This spoken, Love, who leftward stood, 
Then rightward sneezed that all was good. 
But Acme lightly turned her head, 

Kissed with that mouth so rosy-red 

Her sweetheart’s love-drowned eyes, and said : 
“ So, Septimy, my soul’s desire, 

Aye own we this one master’s name, 

As stronger, fiercer far the flame 

That fills my every vein with fire.” 

This spoken, Love, who left still stood, 
Then rightward sneezed that all was good. 
Now, by such auspices approved, 

With mutual joy they love, are loved. 

To poor Septimius Acme is 

More than were Britains or Syrias his : 
Septimius in himself unites 

True Acme’s dalliance and delights. 

Who happier mortals e’er hath seen ? 

To whom hath Venus friendlier been ? 


LECTURES ON MORALITY AND REALITY.—The Home and 
School Council of Great Britain (of societies and individuals 
working to promote child study and parent-teacher co-operation) 
has arranged a spring programme of five lectures, to take place 
at Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W. 1, on Tuesdays beginning 
February 6, at 5.45 p.m. The lecturer will be Dr. E. Graham 
Howe and the chair is being taken by Mr. Claud Mullins, who will 
also lead the discussion. The lectures will be as follows: 
February 6, “ Morality and Reality ’’; February 13, ‘‘ Law and 
the Child ’’; February 20, ‘* Law and the Family ” ; February 27, 
“Law and the Social Group ’’; March 6, “ The Fulfilment of the 
Law.” The fee for the whole course is tos. Tickets for single 
lectures, 2s. 6d. The course should prove very interesting and 
provocative, both for teachers and parents. As accommodation 
is limited, application for tickets should be made as soon as 
possible to the Secretary, Home and School Council of Great 
Britain, 29 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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A Course on the Geography of the British Empire 


By H. B. SHaw, M.A., M.Ed., Headmaster, The Hulme Grammar School, Oldham 


COURSE in the Geography of the British Empire 

has been found, in the writer’s experience, to be a 
most useful final year in a general School Certificate 
geography syllabus as well as a necessity for this special 
subject taken in the Cambridge and certain other examina- 
tions. With its enormous area of 13,000,000 square miles, 
larger than the whole of the African continent, its popu- 
lation of 400,000,000, approximately a quarter of the total 
world population, and embracing every conceivable type 
of structure and relief, climate, vegetation, animals, 
peoples and resources, the empire affords a field of survey 
almost as broad as that of the globe itself. 

An article of this nature must of necessity be brief, 
but teachers of geography will be able to amplify from their 
own knowledge and experience. It is assumed that the 
school time-table allows for geography two periods a 
week of forty minutes each ; conditions vary, but certainly 
the subject cannot properly be taught with less. Using 
this as a basis, the teacher has, after deducting time 
demanded for terminal examinations, an average of twenty- 
four lessons during the winter and summer terms respec- 
tively, and slightly less, say twenty, during the spring 
term. It is also assumed that the pupils have, prior to 
commencing this final year, previously covered the general 
geography of the countries of the world and are familiar 
with such matters as land forms, classes of rocks, denuda- 
tion and deposition, the apparent annual migration of the 
sun and its effects, details of temperature, pressure and 
winds, rainfall, and the major natural regions of the world. 
In the writer's own school the syllabus, the work of 
the geography specialist, Mr. H. B. Whitworth, com- 
mences with a preparatory course in the junior school, 
the four-year School Certificate course starting in the third 
forms with a study of the Americas and Africa, and con- 
tinuing in the fourth forms with Asia and Australasia, 
and in the fifth forms with Europe and the British Isles; 
in the examination forms, the upper fifths, the British 
Empire serves as a valuable revision for most of the work 
already completed. 

Teachers have their own likes and dislikes in the matter 
of textbooks, but those found most serviceable in connexion 
with this syllabus have been for the junior school, Far 
Away by L. and E. Stamp (Longmans, Is. 8d.) and Regions 
of the World by Barker and Brooks (University of London 
Press, 2s. 9d.); for the general School Certificate course 
Stamp’s The World (Longmans, 5s.) and Brooks’ excellent 
and well-known book with the same title (U.L.P., 7s. 6d.) ; 
and for the final year Thurston's Economic Geography of 
the British Empire (U.L.P., 5s.). The atlas in use is 


relief, and so in the final year and in the course outlined 
below emphasis is laid on the economic and commercial 
aspects. Pupils should at this stage be sufficiently advanced 
to make their own notes, either during lessons or for evening 
preparation, but on occasion the teacher will find it more 
useful to compile summaries on the blackboard as the 
lesson proceeds both as an economy in time and for the 
sake of convenience. Specimens of such notes are inserted 
below and the specialist will know just when and how they 
can best be used. 


First TERM: TWENTY-FOUR LESSONS 
Lesson 1 


General introduction ; outline of discovery, annexation 
and conquest. 
Lessons 2 to 8 
India and Ceylon 
2. Structure and physical features. 
3. Climate, natural regions, vegetation and productions. 
4. Railway development and results, e.g. maintenance of 
peace and order, growth of trade, famine and plague relief, 
development of public works, promotion of mobility and 
breaking down of isolation and social barriers. 
5. and 6. Modern economic India; teaching based on 
the lines of railway contact, viz. : 
5. The East Indian and North Western railways 
covering Indo-Gangetic Plain. 
6. G.I.P. and Madras railways covering the Peninsula. 
7. Summary ; commerce and industry; religions and 


peoples. 
8. Ceylon. 
Lesson 9 
Burma. 
Lessons 10 and 11 
Malaya. 


10. Physical features, climate and productions. 

11. Towns, trade and peoples, with special prominence 
to Singapore. 

lesson 12 

The British Possessions in the East Indies and the Pacific, 
e.g. British North Borneo, Sarawak, Labuan, British Guinea, 
Fiji, &c. 

Lessons 13 to 19 

Australia and Tasmania 

This being a “continental ” area it has been found most 
advantageous to devote three lessons to natural regions, 
upon which, using the headings shown in Table I, a great 
deal of useful information can be based, viz. : 


TABLE I 

hs s 2 Example | Summer Winter poser ti eg Rainfall | Vegetation | Koa Remarks 
Tropical Very heavy Tropical Cultivation of rice, maize, 
Monsoon. Northern Hot Very warm : Inequably 60in. +- forest : Increment cotton, and sugar. Develop- 
(Hot Belt) Australia 80° F 70° F + hot Maximum Savannah ment of area retarded by 
in summer inland “White Australia "’ policy. 
Savannah. N.W. Hot: Very warm Inequably Moderate Warm Transition stage between N. 
(Hot Belt) Queensland 85° F. 70° F hot 10in.—25 in. grassland Effort Coast Belt and desert 
Mainly in interior. Pastoral occupa- 
summer tions—in wetter parts cattle, 

&c. in drier parts sheep. 


Bartholomew’s (Meiklejohn, 4s. 6d.). A short bibliography 
of other useful books is given at the end of the article, 
but all teachers should have by them for reference D. M. 
Forsaith’s useful compendium of geography books published 
by Methuen at 4s, under the title of A Handbook for 
Geography Teachers, which contains valuable information. 

In the School Certificate course teachers usually find it 
convenient to stress in each year some special aspect of 
geography, e.g. in the first year, climate and vegetation, 
in the second year, occupations, in the third, structure and 


Three lessons are then devoted to a consideration of the 
countries from the regional and economic angles, again in 
the gradual building up of a summary (see Table II), 
and a final lesson given to general revision, when communi- 
cations will also be considered. 

New Zealand. Lessons 20 to 24 

20. Structure and physical features. 

21 to 23. Climate, productions and occupations. 
24. Main towns and communications. 
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TABLE II 
' | 
State Natural Regions | Occupations Products basin Fre ages Remarks | 
| 1. Hot coastal margins: Planting Sugar, cotton, rice, tropi- | Cooktown (P.E.) Development retarded | 
monsoon in north cal fruits. Maize owing lack of | 
coloured labourers. | 
Queensland 2. Eastern highland area | Arable and pastoral farm- | Gold, copper, coal, tin Cloncurry, Mt. Morgan, | 
ing. Mining Charters Towers, 
Gympie | | 
3. Western Savannah Pastoral and dairy farm- | Cattle, sheep, mutton, | BRISBANE (S.C.). Ips- | 
plains ing wool, hides, dairy pro- wich (coal, cottons. 
duce woollens) ; Rock- 
hampton (P.E.). 
| Townsville (P.E.) 
MEW: as -- | 1. Coastal belt 
2. &e. 
(Abbreviations: S.C., State Capital. P.E., Port, Entrepôt. 
SECOND TERM : TWENTY LESSONS cations and air routes; tropical hygiene; the tsetse fly ; 
Lessons 1 to 4 racial problems ; white settlement; public works; man- 


West Coast African Possessions, 
Leone, Gold Coast, Nigeria. 

I. Structure, physical features and climate. 

2. Vegetation and natural products. 

3. Towns, ports and economic development. 

4. Communications and summary. 


e.g. Gambia, Sierra 


Lessons 5 to 11 
South Africa, Rhodesia, &c. 

Basing the study, as in the case of Australia, on the 
natural regions, but combining the regional and economic 
considerations, six lessons have been found necessary 
owing to greater variety. The seventh lesson is devoted 
to revision. 

The type of summary to be built up is indicated in Table III. 


dated territory, &c. 


THIRD TERM: TWENTY-FOUR LESSONS 


Lessons 1 to 10 
Canada 


1. Structure and relief. 


2. and 3. Natural regions, treated under the headings 
shown in Table IV ; 


4. The St. Lawrence waterway ; Quebec and Ontario. 
5. The Lake Peninsula and Great Lakes region. 


6. The Prairie Provinces; Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. 


7. The Hudson Bay and northern areas. 
8. British Columbia. 


TABLE III 
Physical 
characteris- Summer Winter Rainfall oe and Towns Remarks 
Apa pations 
Plateau | 26in.— 50in.; Cattle, millet and | Livingstone ‘Exports and 
avera heavy in maize by na- (cap. N. Rh imports 
3,000 ft 85° F. — 68° F. — general; es- tives. Ranch- | Wankie (coal) | chiefly via | 
crossed b 70° F. 56° F. pecially con- ing by whites | Salisbury (ca Beira 
ranges of low | Hot and wet | Warm and ef) vectional and orange and S. Rh.) Portuguese 
mountains Daily range tobacco culti- | Umtali and . Africa) 
great ; annual | vation. Mining Bulawayo— 
range small | of coal, lead, cattle and 
gold, copper, | farm pro- 
and asbestos | ducts | 


Lessons 12 to 14 
East Coast African Possessions, e.g. Kenya, Uganda, 
Nyassa, &c. Treated in the same manner as the West 
Coast Possessions but in three lessons. 
Lesson 15 
British Somaliland, Aden and the Suez Canal zone. 


~ | J | 


g. The Eastern Maritime Provinces ; 
New Brunswick, &c. 


10. Trans-continental communications ; Dominion trade. 


Nova Scotia, 


Newfoundland Lesson 11 


Summaries can be deductive, in which pupils find facts 


TABLE IV 
Sn gh om =? | 
i General : ? Human 
Summers Winters Climate Rainfall Vegetation Region 
Arctic Lowlands Short and warm | Long and ey | Seasonal Scanty _ Mosses, | 
Lat 50° F. cold. 10° F extremes : under 10 in lichens and Privation 
range of about in summer stunted bushes | 
40° 
Warm. Cool. Cool temperate (Ample : 25in.—35in. “3 
65° F. 40° F Range of about imum in Forest Effort 
25° autumn and 
winter 
Warm. Very cold | 
65° F. 12° F &c. | 


Lessons 16 and 17 
The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; special reference to cotton 
growing and importance of the Nile. 
Lessons 18 to 20 
African questions of importance, e.g. transport, communi- 


from their atlases or argue from facts forthcoming during 
the lesson to conclusions which are not only accurate 
geographically but form valuable training in logical thought, 
Geography teachers are well advised to use them from time 
to time; the summary given in Table V is an example : 
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TABLE V NEWFOUNDLAND 
Formerly separate self- 
governing Dominion 
owning Labrador: now, 
as result of Enquiry of 
1933, partly under control 
of English Parliament. 
Separated from Heavily Washed by cold Labrador Minerals 
Appalachian glaciated. current on N. and E., and 
oe system | by warm Gulf Stream Iron: St. John's 
sinking. ; : 
$ £ | on 3 (capital): sent to 
| | Sydney N.S. to be 
Many Many | | smelted. 
Wide continental capes and lakes and Copper, lead, zinc, 
: shel. j Bis headlands. morainic hills. Fogs. | sash coal, busid- 
Shallow Many C. Race. Low plateau | 
waters. harbours. C. Ray. covered with 
| coniferous PS 
| EST: Danger for fish 
‘ to 
Fishing : Wireless Wood pulp. navigation. 
Sealing (in Stations. 
spring). `; 
Whaling (in PR 
north. Paper. | 
Fishing : cod and 
herring—June to 
November. 
Lessons 12 and 13 BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Bermudas, British West Indies and British Honduras. 


Lesson 14 
British Guiana. 


Lessons 15 to 24 
Imperial questions 
15 and 16. Communications and trade routes; coaling, 
oiling, cable and wireless stations. 
Strategic importance of such possessions as Gibraltar, 
Malta, Jamaica, Hong Kong, the Falklands, &c. 
Time differences. 


17. Imperial air routes, present and future. 
18, 19, 20. Historical development of the “ Common- 
wealth of Nations.” 


The Imperial Conferences. 
Types of government. 


Work of the India and Dominion and Colonial offices 
and the Dominion Commissioners in London. 


21, 22. Important material resources of the Empire, 
e.g. wheat, meats, cotton, wool, oil, timbers, sugar, rubber, 
metals, &c. . 


The problem of the home food supply. 


23. The League of Nations and imperial mandates. 
Work in Iraq, Palestine, Tanganyika, &c. 
24. Imperial defence. 


Use of maps. Two types of maps should be in constant 
use throughout the course : those which show the physical 
features and relief of a country and those, drawn on the 
blackboard as a lesson proceeds, showing just those details 
the pupils need to memorize. More than one sketch map 
may be necessary, and it is most useful if each pupil has 
a blank outline map to fill in for revision. There are many 
printing outfits on the market at a reasonable price by 
which a class can be supplied with any number of outline 
maps which, when completed, should be affixed in the note- 
book opposite to and illustrative of the written notes and 
summaries. Sketch maps should be accurate but in bold, 
broad outline only in order that salient facts can be 
memorized; a mass of detail only tends to confuse. 
Similarly, all pupils should know how to use the atlas 
correctly and to the best advantage; it should, indeed, 
be open for every teaching lesson. So far as possible, 
lessons should be supplemented by illustrations, diagrams, 
specimens, models and the reading of descriptive passages 
from suitable works. 


In connexion with this course the following books are 
suggested for reference or for addition to the departmental 
or school library : 


A Political Geography of the British Empire, by Prof. C. B. 
Fawsett. U.L.P. 18s. 

The Imperial Commonwealth, by Fairgrieve and Young. 
Two volumes. Published by British Books, Ltd. 
£2 10s. 

The Geography of Current Affairs, by Mason. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 1s. 6d. 

Commercial Geography, by Prof. Chisholm. Longmans. 
£1 5s. 

A shorter but valuable book under this title by Dr. Marion 
Newbigin is published by Thornton Butterworth at 
2s. 6d. 

Seaways of the Empire, by A. J. Sargent. Black. 8s. 6d. 

Economic Resources of the Empire, by T. Worswick. Pitman. 


5s. 

The British Empire and its Problems, by Prof. J. F. Unstead. 
Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 6d. 

Production and Trade, a Geographical Survey, by E. G. R. 
Taylor. Philip. 12s. 6d. 

A Geography of Commerce, by W. P. Rutter. Pitman. 5s. 


Two atlases of great value are : The Chambers of Commerce 
Atlas (Philip, £2 12s. 6d.) and The Historical and Modern 
Atlas of the British Empire by Bartholomew and Grant 
Robertson (Methuen, 4s.). 


Other textbooks on the geography of the Empire and 
suitable for pupils of varying ages are published by Philip 
(2s. 6d.), O.U.P. (3s. 6d.), C.U.P. (6s.), Longman (4s. 6d.), 
Blackie (2s. 9d.), Wheaton (2s. 6d.), Nisbet (2s. 9d.), 
Nelson (1s. 6d.), Macmillan (1s.), Arnold (1s. 9d.), and 
Collins (3s. 3d.). 

Useful pamphlets on certain topics, chiefly concerning 
trade and productions, are obtainable through H.M. 
Stationery Office and from the various High Commissioners, 
Crown Agents and Agents-General whose addresses, with 
lists of publications, can be found in the Bulletin of the 
Royal Empire Society, issued through the Librarian at 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, at 5s. per annum post 
free. 


THE McGRAwW-HILL PUBLISHING Co., LTD., has issued a useful 
8-page pamphlet of Agricultural and Botanical works published 
by that firm. A descriptive accoynt is given under each title, and, 
generally, the contents. The books mentioned are substantial 
volumes by American authors. 
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The Journal o 


Education 


SPECIAL SERIES OF 
ARTICLES for 1934 


This will be under the general heading of 


“SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 
SURVEYED” 


Introduction. By Sir PHitrp HARTOG, Director 
of The International Institute Examination In- 


quiry. (January, 1934) 


Each of the following Articles will deal 
with a particular subject, and consider 
the requirements of an examination 
therein suitable for pupils of School 
Certificate examination age. To that 
end considerable attention will be paid 
to the form and scope of the questions 
put. : 


The series will be of considerable 
interest to all concerned with examina- 
tions. 


English Essay. By Mr. A. M. WALMSLEY, 
M.A., Northampton School. 

| (February, 1934) 

Classics. By Mr. F. R. Dare, D.S.O., M.C., 

M.A., City of London School. (March, 1934) 


Modern Languages. By Mr. A. M. Grsson, 
M.A., Collegiate School, Liverpool. 


(April, 1934) 


History. By Mr. F. C. Happo.p, D.S.O., M.A., 
Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury. 


(Alay, 1934) 
English Literature. By Mr. A. M. WALMSLEY, 
M.A., Northampton School. (June, 1934) 


London: MR. WILLIAM RICE, 
LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 


f E LONGMANS 


AN 
ENGLISH HIGHWAY 


AN ENGLISH COURSE FOR 
MIDDLE FORMS 


By 
A.R. MOON, M.A., and G. H.McKAY, B.A. 


Ready in March. Probably 2s. 6d. 


The authors’ ‘‘A New English Course,” which is rapidly 
growing in popularity, has already been printed four 
times since 1931, and on the last occasion fresh exercises 
were added. 

The present volume is an attempt to provide an intro- 
ductory course for middle forms. It includes a large 
collection of exercises, covering a wide range and drawn 
in many cases from the works of modern authors. The 
many schoolmasters who use and appreciate ‘‘A New 
English Course "’ will not, we think, be disappointed 
when they examine this new book. 


256 pages. 


LIFE ano ADVENTURE 


IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL 
HISTORY OF EUROPE A.D. 300—A.D. 1500 


By 
R. J. MITCHELL, M.A., B.Litt. 
Joint Author of “ English People of the Past ’ 


Intwo Parts. Illustrated. Probably 2s. 3d. each 
Ready in March. 


Two charmingly written volumes, supplementing the 
ordinary textbook, and describing in vivid detail the 

_ lives, thoughts, and manners of everyday people. The 
author’s heroes and heroines are not the knights and 
ladies of the conventional historical novel. They are 
plain folk of all sorts and conditions ; the merchant | 
venturer, the nun, the medieval craftsman, the Parisian 
housewife, and wandering scholars, explorers, and soldiers 
of fortune. Beyond the drama and romance of their 
adventures, all closely founded on fact, the historical 
background stands out, lit up as in a flare-light by these 
astonishingly vivid and fascinating glimpses of the every- 
day life of the past. 


KNOCK, OU LE TRIOMPHE 


DE LA MEDECINE 
COMEDIE EN TROIS ACTES 


By | 
JULES ROMAINS, 
- Ready. Paper Covers. 


(LONGMANS'’ MODERN FRENCH PLAYS) 


The International Drama League is producing this amusing 
play at various large centres in March and later on in 
the year. The publishers are co-operating by issuing a 
cheap edition suitable for study before the play is 
performed. 


Is. 3d. 


EEE 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Personal Paragraphs 


THE Council of the Church Schools Company, Ltd., 
announces the approaching retirement of Miss A. M. 
Procter from the Headmistress-ship of the High School 
for Girls, Surbiton, a post which she has held with great 
distinction for the past thirty-five years. Miss Procter 
went to the school in 1898, fourteen years after its founda- 
tion. Her ability and outstanding personality quickly 
made themselves felt, with the result that the school 
rapidly advanced both in numbers and in reputation. At 
the end of ten years the numbers had more than doubled : 
they now stand at nearly 270, and the school holds an 
honoured place in the educational life of the district. All 
this is a testimony not only to Miss Procter’s great powers 
as a headmistress, but also to the very high regard in 
which she is held by parents, old girls, members of the 
staff, and friends of the school. Miss Procter will remain 
in office until the end of the summer term in order to 
take part in the celebration of the jubilee of the school. 
The Council has appointed Miss A. J. Board as her successor. 
Miss Board was educated at Clifton High School and at 
Girton College, Cambridge, where she obtained her Tripos 
in Mathematics and in Medieval and Modern Languages. 
She began her teaching career at Surbiton High School 
in 1912. In 1916 she became senior English mistress at 
St. Albans High School, and in 1929 was appointed Head- 
mistress of Streatham College for Girls. Miss Board will 
enter upon her duties at Surbiton High School in September 
next. 

k k k 

THE Central Finance Committee of the Schools Trust 
and Allied Schools, which comprises the following schools, 
Stowe School, Canford School, Harrogate College, Wrekin 
College, Westonbirt School, Lowther College, St. Monica’s 
School, Seaford College, Felixstowe College, Greenway 
School, Jersey College, has announced the appointment of 
Mr. K. H. Adams as secretary to the committee as from 
January 1, 1934. Mr. Adams will be in charge of the 
Administrative Offices of the Trust at Nos. 25-27 Charles 
Street, Haymarket, London, S.W. 1, and all communi- 
cations relative to the business of the several schools 
should be addressed to him. Mr. Adams was educated at 
Winchester, and University College, Oxford, and became 
a member of the Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales in 1926. Since that year he has been 
a member of the staff of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co. 

k 2 ® 


EDUCATION was well represented in the New Year 
Honours List which included four headmasters and one 
headmistress in the elementary schools, one assistant master 
in a secondary school, one member of the inspectorate, 
and one principal of a technical college. The complete roll 
of educationists in the list is as follows: Knights Bachelor : 
Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdur Rahman, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Delhi; Geoffrey Evans, C.I.E., 
Principal, Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, Trini- 
dad ; Robert Muir, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Pathology, 
University of Glasgow; Charles Theodore Hagberg 
Wright, Secretary and Librarian of the London Library. 
Companion of Honour: Thomas Ethelbert Page, Editor- 
in-Chief of the Loeb Classical Library, for services to 
scholarship and letters. C.M.G.: Robert Edward Alexander, 
Director of Canterbury Agricultural College, Lincoln, near 
Christchurch, Dominion of New Zealand. C.B.E. (Civil 
Division): Miss Henrietta Adler, J.P., Vice-Chairman of 
the Hackney Juvenile Advisory Committee and a member 
of the London Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment ; 
Hubert Warre Cornish, Senior Assistant Secretary, Scottish 
Education Department; Miss Laura Holland, of Van- 
couver, British Columbia; for welfare services and child- 
protection work in Eastern and Western Canada ; Richard 
Holland, Secretary to the National Society (Church of 
England Schools and Training Colleges); Miss Helen 


MacMurchy, lately Chief, Division of Child Welfare, 
Department of Pensions and National Health of Canada ; 
Miss Charlotte Whitton, Executive Director, the Canadian 
Council on Child and Family Welfare; Mrs. Laura Wood, 
for services to educational and cultural development in 
New Brunswick. O.B.E.: George Henry Joseph Adlam, 
Senior Science Master, City of London School; Charles 
Coles, Principal of Cardiff Technical College; Clarence 
Hamilton Creasey, H.M. Inspector of Schools; Isaac Low, 
J.P., Chairman of the Juvenile Advisory Committee and of 
the Local Employment Committee, Springburn, Glasgow ; 
Walter Makower, Professor of Science, Royal Military 
Academy; Robert Owen Morris, F.R.S.E., J.P., lately 
Director of Education, Welsh National Memorial Associa- 
tion; Miss Ruby May Simpson, Regina, Saskatchewan, 
for work for the Junior Red Cross nursing services and health 
education in the Province of Saskatchewan ; Alderman John 
Stocker, J.P., Chairman of the Exeter Education Com- 
mittee ; Miss Mary Josephine Strothard, of Truro, Nova 
Scotia, for many years of effective service as head of the 
Maritime Home for Girls. M.B.E.: Miss Katherine Mary 
Clutterbuck (Sister Kate), lately in charge of the Parker- 
ville Children’s Homes, State of Western Australia ; Alfred 
Edgar Driver, Headmaster, Maisemore Church of England 
School, Gloucester; Alexander Ferguson Ferguson, M.C., 
Assistant Secretary Scottish Juvenile Welfare and After- 
Care Office, Edinburgh; Hugh Alexander Fraser, Head- 
master of Glen Urquhart Higher Grade School; William 
Evelyn Hardy, Headmaster, Woodlands Senior Council 
School, Adwick-le-Street, West Riding ; Miss Mary Moore 
Kerr, Headmistress, Mitford Street Infants’ Council School, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Miss Louise King, Head of Gopsall 
Street L.C.C. Women’s Institute, Shoreditch ; Mrs. Kathleen 
Mary Pocock Parsons, of Port Credit, Ontario, for service 
to child welfare and other social services; Miss Bertha 
Sophia Clarke Smith, of London, Ontario, for services in 
connexion with child and community welfare; George 
Stanley Smith, M.C., Brigade Secretary and Head of the 
Boys’ Brigade; Major Alfred Harry Tarbotton, Head- 
master, Abu Lawrence School, Rajputana; Robert 
Algernon Johnson Wadsworth, Headmaster, Elstow Council 
School, Bedfordshire. 
* * * 
PERHAPS the announcement in the New Year’s Honours 
List most pleasing to educationists is that Mr. T. E. Page 
has received the Companionship of Honour, “ for services 
to scholarship and letters.” Every schoolboy knows his 
editions of the classics, and a good many of them are 
familiar with the legend that when he first went to Charter- 
house he took with him enough rolls of a certain flannel to 
keep him in trousers for the rest of his life. At any rate, 
these garments of his are famous. He is a former Chairman 
of the Assistant Masters’ Association and is now well- 
known as editor-in-chief of the Loeb Classical Library, 
while he still finds time to serve on the Education Com- 
mittee of the Surrey County Council. 
& k * 


THE award of the O.B.E. to Mr. Clarence Hamilton 
Creasey, one of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Technical 
Schools, who is retiring shortly, has been received with 
general approval as a well-deserved recognition of his 
official work for technical education. For some years Mr. 
Creasey has been stationed in Manchester, and he has 
initiated important schemes for the co-ordination and 
development of technical education in that area. He has 
also taken an active part in promoting technical education 
in the gas industry on a national basis. It is an open secret 
that Mr. Creasey, under the pseudonym of Edward Cressy, 
is the author of books on Continuation Education, Indus- 
trial History, and Discoveries and Inventions of the 
Twentieth Century. Under the same name he is well- 
known to wireless listeners. ONLOOKER. 
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REDUCTION IN PRICE 


The sale of these French Courses 
has now reached a figure that 
makes possible a cheaper price. 


4 «“ B” VERSION 
FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH 
y By WALTER RIPMAN, M.A. 
190 PAGES 2s. Od. CLOTH BOARDS 


This version (B) combines the best features of the Direct, Semi-Reform, and 
Grammatical methods and welds them into a systematic course. After each 
chapter there is a simple explanation in English of any difficulties encountered 
therein. Later in the book, sentences for translation from English into French 
are introduced, while at the end there are sections on Grammar (written in 
English) and Pronunciation Practice, also a French-English vocabulary. 


“ B” VERSION 


FURTHER STEPS IN FRENCH ) 
By WALTER RIPMAN, M.A. ( 
230 PAGES 2s. 3d. CLOTH BOARDS 
ee eh CR a ge i ea RR arcs A X 
yY O 
REFORM METHOD 
FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH ) 


By WALTER RIPMAN, M.A. 
190 PAGES 2s. Od. CLOTH BOARDS 


In this book Mr. Ripman has embodied his later experiences as teacher and 
inspector in modern languages. He has made a careful selection of what may 
be regarded as the essentials of French vocabulary and grammar, paying due 
attention to the teaching of pronunciation. The subject-matter is given in the 
form of a continuous story, and the grammatical exercises, which include many 
suggestions for simple free composition, are full and varied. 


FURTHER STEPS IN FRENCH 


( By WALTER RIPMAN, M.A. 
222 PAGES 2s. 3d. CLOTH BOARDS 
» In this book the whole of the vocabulary contained in “ First ” and “ Further 
Steps ” is classified in special sections according to meaning, and again according 
to word-formation ; the grammatical features are gathered together in a Résumé 
( de Grammaire. 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the January Competition is ‘ Aries.” 
proxime accessit, ‘‘ Nochmals,”’ 

Will “ Winton ” winner of the December Competition, 
kindly send his address? We do not keep a record of 
former prize-winners’ addresses; there is no certainty 
that they intend to remain in one place. 


We classify the forty-eight versions received as follows : 
Class I (a) Aries, Nochmals, Fidelis, Aberdonian, Winton, 


And these are the words of the song they sang : 


“ Sweet Babe, in Thy cradle lying, 
We worship Thee here, the King of all, 
But Thy kingdom cometh in dying.” 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ABERDONIAN ” 
The three holy kings from the East did ask 
In each town with accents pleading, 
“ Where lies the road, dear lasses and lads, 
The road to Bethlehem leading ? ” 
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POEM BY HEINRICH HEINE. 


Yendu, Tula, Atlantis, Katty Ann (early version), 
Llanandras, Memus, Wehmut, W. J. H., Atossa, 
A. K. M., Old Trident, Katty Ann (later version), 
Agricola, Itzehoe, Bonaccord, L. Duncan-Child. 
(b) Urbanus, J. E. M., Nix, Ex or, Argos, Martin, 


Tyro, Chardonne, 
Miss H. M. 


Scarab, Senator, 


Silsden, 


Class II.—Dane, Fleetwood, H. S. W., L. W. H., Alison, 


Chateau d'If, Emjay, Cormac, B. G., H. L. R., 
Lizard, Little Nell, Onyx, August, Restif. 


Die heil’gen drei Kén’ge aus Morgenland, 
Sie frugen in jedem Städtchen : 

' Wo geht der Weg nach Bethlehem, 

Ihr lieben Buben und Madchen ? ”’ 


Die Jungen und Alten, sie wussten es nicht, 


Die Könige zogen weiter ; 
Sie folgten einen goldenen Stern, 
Der leuchtete lieblich und heiter. 


Der Stern blieb stehen über Joseph’s Haus, 


Da sind sie hineingegangen ; 
Das Ochslein briillte, das Kindlein schrie, 
Die heil’gen drei Könige sangen. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ ARIES ” 


Three holy Kings from eastern lands 
Inquired in every city : 

“ Which is the road to Bethlehem, 
O youths and maidens pretty ? ” 


None, young or old, could tell the way ; 
So on the Kings went riding, 

The while a radiant golden star 
Before them shone for guiding. 


The star stayed over Joseph's house ; 
And, in the dwelling lowly, 

The oxen lowed, the Baby cried, 
While sang the three Kings holy. 


TRANSLATED BY “NOCHMALS ” 


The three holy Kings out of the East 
Asked in each townlet, pleading, 

“ Dear lads, dear maids, where lies the road 
To Bethlehem’s city leading ? ” 


Both young and old knew naught thereof 
The kings yet further wended, 

They followed a golden star which shone 
In radiance sweet and splendid. 


The star stood still where Joseph dwelt, 
Then straight they entered thither— 

The ox-calf lowed, the Child cried out, 
The three holy Kings sang together. 


TRANSLATED BY “ FIDELIS ”’ 


There came three Kings from out of the East, 
From town to town a-praying ; 

“ Which is the road to Bethlehem, 
Ye boys and girls a-playing ? ” 


Nor young nor old could tell them the way, 
But the Kings stayed not their going ; 
They follow’d a beautiful golden star, 
That above was brightly showing. 


The Star came and stood over Joseph's house, 
They enter’d gifts a-bringing ; 
The oxen lowed, the little Babe cried, 
And the Kings began a-singing. 
+ + + 


(“ Buch der Lieder.’’) 


Nor young nor old could the answer give, 
And onward the kings did wander ; 

They followed a golden star, which shone 
With radiance bright and tender. 

The star stood still over Joseph’s house ; 
Their way within they wended ; 

While the ox did low, and the Babe did crv, 
The song of the three kings ascended. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ MEMuS ” 
The three royal Mages frae oot o’ the East, 
In ilka bit village did speir : 
“ Whaur lies the road tae Bethlehem, 
Ye laddies and lassies sae dear ? ” 
The young folk, the auld folk, o’ nocht did they ken, 
And so they a’ three pushed on ; 
They followed aye a gowden star, 
That blithely and bonnily shone. 
Ower Joseph's hoose the star stood still, 
Straucht intil it they a’ did gang ; 
The beastie did low, the bairnie grat, 
And the three royal Mages sang. 


TRANSLATED BY “ WEHMUT ” 

From east to west three good kings quest ; 
Their cry through each city passes : 

“ Oh, where lies the way to Bethlehem, say, 
Ye merry lads and lasses.” 

Nor young nor old could the tale unfold, 
And the kings went ever yearning : 

They followed a star that gleamed afar 
With a clear gold radiance burning. 

A halt it made where Joseph stayed, 
The kings went in amazed : 

The kine they mooed and the child it coved 
And the holy kings they praiséd. 


It was a difficult task to decide between the many good 
versions in Class 1 (a); after weighing up every separate 
phrase and word, “ Aries’ ” won on the simplicity of his 
translation. We like the accuracy of “Nochmals” verses, 
and were charmed by the old-world poetry of “ Fidelis.” 
We should like to quote all the First Class entries, they all 
deserve it, but there is of course great similarity between 
many of them, therefore, after the first four we have skipped 
several good ones to give two ofa different kind. “ Memus’ ”’ 
Doric version would have scored if there had been no 
excellent English entry. His was the best of the Scots 
attempts, but he was well followed by ‘“ Atossa” and 
“ Bonaccord.’”’ ‘ Alison’s ” version was also Scots and also 
pleasant, but a mis-translation sent her into Second Class. 

“Wehmut ”’ is much commended for his carol, but we 
think he will agree that his clever internal rhymes do alter 
the whole character of the poem. 

We were obliged to constitute a (b) sub-division for Class I, 
because the slightly inferior versions had far too much to 
recommend them for us to bear seeing them in a lower class. 
“ Urbanus ” wrote so charmingly about The pious three 
Kings from the lands of the Dawn, but why insist that the 
ox-calf was a heifer? “ J. E. M.” says The little ox lowed, 
the Babe greeting cried, and the last two words are am- 
biguous. We liked “ Nix’ ”’ The ox lowed softly, the young 
child cried, but not The holv Kings sang for glee. Words 
dragged in for the sake of rhyme are, naturally, the chief 
stumbling block in the path of translators of verse: “ Ex or” 

(Continued on page 84) 
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AN APPRENTICESHIP IN THE 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 


The Royal Air Force offers unrivalled opportunities to well-educated boys of securing an efficient Apprenticeship 


training and of embarking on an interesting career with many possibilities of advancement. 


The training is in 


the hands of a well-qualified and competent staff of technical officers and instructors, and apprentices continue 
their general education throughout the apprenticeship period under a staff of University graduates. All 
apprentices are housed, fed, and clothed free of cost, and receive pay. 


1. AIRCRAFT APPRENTICES 

(a) The trades at present open to 
aircraft apprentices are those of fitter, 
wireless operator mechanic, and instru- 
ment maker. Candidates must be between 
the ages of 15 and 17 years, and entry 
is normally by competitive examination 
—the subjects being English and General 
Knowledge, Mathematics and Science. 
Examinations are held half-yearly at 
numerous local centres for candidates 
nominated by Local Education Authori- 
ties and other approved bodies. (Date of 
next examination, June 5, 1934; closing 
date for receipt of nominations, May 1, 
1934.) 

Note. — Nominated candidates in 
possession of an approved first School 
Certificate, who have obtained ‘‘ credits ” 
in Mathematics and a Science subject, 
may be accepted without further educa- 
tional examination. 

(6) Special regulations exist in regard to 
the sons of those who are or have been 
officers or senior N.C.O.s in the Royal 


Air Force, the Royal Naval Air Service, 
or the Royal Flying Corps. 

(c) At the end of the apprenticeship 
period (normally three years) a few ap- 
prentices of special promise proceed to 
the Royal Air Force College for training as 
Commissioned Officers. 

(d) For others, opportunities arise later 
to qualify in flying and become airman 
pilots. From amongst airman pilots a 
certain number with very exceptional 
qualifications are periodically selected for 
commissioned rank. 

(e) The remainder have opportunities of 
advancement to the highest non-com- 
missioned rank. 

(f) Approximately 280 aircraft appren- 
tices will be required for entry into the 
Service in August, 1934. 


2. APPRENTICE CLERKS 


(a) The majority of apprentice clerks 
are trained as general duties clerks, but 
a small number specialize in pay and store 
accounting. Vacancies are expected to 


be available for 30 apprentice clerks in 
April, 1934, and for a further 30 in July, 
1934. Entry is by selection from among 
candidates in possession of an approved 
first School Certificate. Applicants must 
be between the ages of 154 and 17 years 
on the īst of the month of entry. 

(b) The course of training, though 
mainly concerned with Service require- 
ments, is drawn up on liberal lines, and 
includes instruction in shorthand (for 
general duties clerks), typewriting, and 
general office work and_ procedure. 
Throughout the apprenticeship period of 
two years apprentice clerks attend school 
to continue their general education. 

(c) After passing out, upon the com- 
pletion of training, apprentice clerks have 
opportunities of advancement to the 
highest non-commissioned rank, and 
paragraph 1 (d) above, relating to aircraft 
apprentices’ prospects of selection for 
airman pilots (and in exceptional cases for 
commissioned rank), applies equally to 
apprentice clerks. 


Full particulars are given in A.M. Pamphlet .15 (Aircraft Apprentices) and A.M. Pamphlet 9 (Apprentice Clerks), which may 
be had on application to the SECRETARY, Air Ministry (A.E.), Gwydyr House, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 


THE LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


(Incorporated) 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


The ‘‘ Charles R. E. Bell Fund ”’ 


University of Strasbourg 


FRANCE 


Scholarships, 1934 


For approved male candidates whose parents are natural 
born British subjects. 


Two ‘* Charles R. E. Bell Fund ” Senior Travelling 
Scholarships, of £150 each, will be awarded by the 
Commercial Education Committee of the London Chamber 
of Commerce in 1934. Candidates, to qualify, must obtain 
not less than 60 per cent of the maximum marks in the 
Chamber’s Spring Examination in Higher English. The 
Scholarships will then be awarded on the results of the 
Chamber’s Higher Spring Examination in Modern Foreign 
Languages. Only one Foreign Language may be offered. 


Two * Charles R. E. Bell Fund ’’ Junior Scholar- 
ships, of £60 each, will be awarded by the Commercial 
Education Committee of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1934—one on the results of the Winter (February) 
Examination, and one on the results of the Summer 
(July) Examination. Candidates, to qualify, must pass 
the School Certificate of Commercial Education Examina- 
tion of the Chamber. 


The LATEST DATE for receiving entries for the 
Higher Spring Examination is March 12, 1934. 


The LATEST DATE for receiving entries for the 
School Certificate Examination is June 11, 1934. 


Copies of the Syllabus and Local Centres, Time Tables 
and all particulars relating to the Examinations, may be 
obtained {post free 4d.) on application to ROBERT E. T. 
Ripout, Principal, Commercial Education Department, 
London Chamber of Commerce, Oxford Court, Cannon 
Street, E.C.4. A copy will be sent gratis to teachers. 


WINTER TERM, 1933-34 
November 2 to February 27, 1934 


SUMMER TERM begins March 1st 


Course for Foreign Students: 


‘‘ Institut d’Etudes Françaises Modernes.” 


Special Lectures on French Language 

and Literature for Foreign Students. 

Complete Course of Phonetics. 

Practice in Reading and Speaking, 

Translation, Dictation, Composition. 

Certificates and Diplomas at the end 
of the Session. 


Winter Sports in the Vosges. 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 


FEES: 180 frs. for the whole Term 


More detailed information about board 
and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
demand addressed to 


BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 
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says: The kings they were loth to linger ; They followed the 
gleam of a golden star, Which beckoned them on like a finger. 
“ Ex or,” “ Katty Ann,” and “ Yendu ” all made the little 
child crow. “ H. S. W.” and “ A. K. M.” join “ Urbanus ” 
in the lands of the Dawn, but “ A. K. M.,” together with 
“ Atlantis,” have it only one land, which makes two of the 
three Kings redundant. 

“ Argos,” “Chardonne,” “Tyro,” “L.W.H.,” and “Dane” 
multiplied the little ox. “ Chardonne’s’’ work was not 
up to his usual poetic standard. ‘‘ Scarab ” has improved 
greatly, a pity he substituted other words for the line about 
the ox and the Babe. 

“ Senator’s ’’ version made us smile. 
more boundingly cheerful than the occasion warrants. 
quote the last verse : 

The star stood still o’er Joseph’s house, 
They hopefully went inside ; 

The oxen lowed, the infant screamed, 
Their majesties sang with pride. 

“ Silsden ” spoiled his distinguished work by not bothering 
with rhyme at all. “ Miss H. M.” followed suit, and 
added a blemish; she renders Ihr lieben Buben as Ye 
kindly men. 

And now we come, with much sympathy, to Class II, 
who mistook the simple vocative of Ihr lieben Buben und 
Madchen for a possessive pronoun and spoiled some very 
delightful versions. Thus: 

How Bethlehem lay where the dear young Child 
And Virgin Mother rested. 
“L. W. H.” 


Speirin’, ‘‘ Whaur’s the road to Bethlehem, 
To the bonny Bairn and the Maid ? ” 
“ Alison.” 


It struck us as 
We 


“ Where lies the way to Bethlehem, 
Your dear Babe and Maiden Mother ? ” 
“Château d'If.” 


We thought the free rendering by “ H. L. R.” one of the 
sweetest, and he would have headed Class II if he had not 
also made his ox a heifer, thus: 

When lo! the Star doth hover in the sky ; 
They enter Joseph’s house, for there it stays. 
A heifer’s low lament, the Child’s faint cry ; 
Those saintly Kings break forth in songs of praise. 

We have scarcely space to thank readers for such nice 
letters and good wishes, and cards from “ Emjay ” and 
“ Katty Ann,” also from ‘‘ Translator,” whose well-known 
hand-writing and Tonbridge postmark revealed his identity ! 
“ Itzehoe ” sent us a dear little calendar with a heartening 
verse added in manuscript. “ Katty Ann’s ” card was very 
interesting. We suspect it of representing some Spanish 
cortijo where “ Katty Ann ” is staying, and the clever 
acrostic we give below is her own work : 

C HRIST is born! 

H ave done with scorn ! 

R ejoice this morn to see ! 

I n manger He 

S miles in His glee ; 

T hankfully worship we. 

M ankind is free 

A nd Sin doth flee, 

S o merry may CHRISTMAS be ! 


No space for more, but a Happy Year to you all. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from “ Kho-Kho, le 
Marabout,” by André Demaison. (‘‘ Le Livre des Bêtes 
qu’on Appelle Sauvages,” Paris, Grasset.) 


Toutefois, à mesure qu'’'augmentait son poids, il lui venait des 
envies soudaines de se détacher de terre et de s'élever par-dessus 
les maisons et les arbres. Comme son maitre lui rognait encore 
les rémiges, elle ne parvenait qu'à esquisser des bonds élastiques 
et ridicules ; jusqu’au moment où elle s'arrêtait devant le bébé 
croûte de pain. 

Ne craignant plus Kho-Kho, la mère avait de nouveau installé 
son enfant sur une natte. L'enfant appelait la Nature à grands cris 
et de ses petits bras tendus. Et la Nature serait venue à lui, les 
singes pour lui chiper ses bananes, les perruches pour déchiqueter 


la natte et lui pincer les orteils, les biches et l’antilope afin de 
grignoter les biscuits que le pére lui apportait, et chaque béte 
de la cour. Mais Kho-kho faisait bonne garde, tournant autour 
du bébé, sans hate, surveillant lair et la terre. 

La première fois, elle s’était arrêtée, interdite, a la vue de cette 
petite chair ocrée qui ressemblait à son maitre et aux hommes 
grands. Puis, voyant qu'aucun malheur ne lui tombait sur les 
reins, elle s'était mise à promener les pointes de son bec, tres 
doucement, trés tendrement, sur la peau fragile et brune, remon- 
tant le long de la nuque, faisant le fer à friser à travers les cheveux 
bouclés. 

Maintenant, un scarabée qui rampait, un papillon qui voletait 
par là, se trouvait hardiment déchiqueté, comme s’il edit été un 
ennemi mortel de l'enfant des hommes. 

Et l'ancien parmi les Noirs, qui observait le jeu, se mit à dire : 

—Elle commence de savoir ce que sont les petits. C’est Dieu 
lui-même qui a écrit cette vérité dans toutes les cervelles ! 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 66, must reach 
the ofice by the first post on March 1, 1934, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 1s.,and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and ros. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one de- 
partment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at 
this stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. If more than the prescribed number are pre- 
sented the names of the candidates will be arranged alpha- 
betically, and those in excess of three Seniors and three 
Juniors will not be considered. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or 
on others suggested in the course of their English reading 
by their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 


EssSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON MARCH 6, 
1934. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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Fine Quality Stationery 


The imprint ‘* E.S.A. London’’ on the covers of 
Exercise Books and other School Stationery is a 
guarantee that they are British and of good quality 
and reasonable in price. 


Exercise Books can be supplied in all sizes and 
prices from 10s. 3d. per gross upward. 


Distinctive covers can be supplied for different 
subjects. 
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A very large variety of Exercise Books, Drawing 
Books, Graph Books, Science Note Books, Nature 
Note Books, Rough Note Books, and Exercise, 
Examination, Foolscap and Drawing Papers are 
always kept in stock. 


The E.S.A. School Supply Service is exceptionally 
complete and the following catalogues are issued 
and will be sent to Principals on request : 
STATIONERY KINDERGARTEN UNIFORM 


BOOKS REWARDS | CHEMICALS 
FURNITURE SPORTS HANDWORK 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 
LONDON, W.C. | 


High Holborn 
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JUNIOR MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


24 volumes, each about 224 pages with exercises. 
2s. each. 


Latest Additions to series. 


20. SCHOOL TALES AND EPISODES. 
Edited by A. E. M. BAYLISS, M.A. 


SEA STORIES OF ADVENTURE. 
Edited by A. J. MERSON, M.A. 


JUNIOR ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY. 
SERIES II. 
Edited by A. E. M. BAYLISS, M.A. 


A RATIONAL FRENCH COURSE 
By 
J. W. SKINNER, M.A., PhD, and G. S. EDWARDS, 
LA. l 


Part I. 152 pages. With vocabulary. 2s. 
Part II. In Preparation. 


With charming and typically French illustrations. 


“The Headmaster and the Senior French Master in the East 
Anglian School, Bury St. Edmunds, have collaborated in this 
French course for boys and girls from 10 to 12. After two vears’ 
careful experiment in which the whole course has been tried out 
in class ‘ and every lesson has been ruthlessly revised in the light 
of practical experience,’ they give their work to the world. 
This method of building up a texthook is excellent, and the aim 
of Mr. J. S. Skinner and Mr. G. 9. Edwards ' to provide English- 
speaking children with an introduction to French that shall be 
easy, enjoyable, and systematic’ should be successful outside 
their own school."’"—-The Times Educational Supplement. 


HARRAP’S PLAIN TEXTS IN 
GERMAN 


DER PUPPENSPIELER. 
AUF SKIERN IM HARZ. 
ABENTEUER DES SEETEUFELS. 
DIE EMDEN, 1914. 


Crown 8vo. 48 pages. 18. cach. 
With Vocabulary. Illustrated. 


Adapted and Edited for English Schools by KURT 
SCHULZE and H. E. LEWINGTON 


Five other titles in active preparation 


LETTRES D'UN LYCEEN 


By W. F. A. WHITMARSH, M.A., Senior French 
Master, Romford Royal Liberty School, and 
E. MARTIN, late Professor of French Dalhousie 

University, Halifax, Nova Scotia 

With Vocabulary 

Small crown 8vo. 160 pages. 2s. 
The study of French life, history, and customs is usually 
regarded as suitable for post-matriculation and adult 
study. Here, however, we have a third-year reader 
presenting the above facts in the form of letters from a 
French schoolboy to an English schoolboy. They are 
in modern conversational French and present interesting 
contrasts between France and England as they would 

strike intelligent boys of 14-17 years. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, 


3 9-4 l PA R K E R STR E ET AAOOAOCOOOOODAOAOASOLCAOOOOAOOOAODAODOOOOACOOOAOODOOCOAADGOAAANOSCOONANG KI N G SWAY BOCAODODAAOOONSOCOOOOOCACOAORONOOOBOBOLOOODEODOCOCOLCOG SGPOOOODOLOORHH LON DO N E W.C å 2 


Important New Series 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND AT WORK 


By J. D. GRIFFITH DAVIES, M.A., and 
F. R. WORTS, M.A. 


Vol. I. THE HEROIC WORKER. 
By L. R. WORTS (Shortly). 

Vol. II. THE MAKING OF THE NATION. 
By E. M. SHEARER, M.A. (March). 


Vol. IHI. THE NATION AT WORK. Part I (Ready). 
208 pages. 28. 3d. 


Vol. IV. THE NATION AT WORK. Part Il. 
250 pages. 28. 6d. (March). 

These books will be welcomed in Central, Technical, 

and other schools where History is taught with an 

Industrial bias. The authors believe that an account of 

man’s work and activities has more interest for the 

pupil than a mere recitation of chronological facts. 


THE GEOGRAPHY 


OF COMMODITIES 
By H. ALNWICK, B.A., Strand School. 
With 30 Maps and Diagrams. 10 X 7} in. 
160 pages. 38. 6d. (Ready). 


This book, suitable for middle and upper school work. 

covers the main commodities of the world, and the 

reasons for their distribution are clearly given. The 
maps and diagrams are unusually good. 


ALTERNATIVE TESTS IN 
GERMAN COMPOSITION 
AND GRAMMAR 


By H. J. B. WANSTALL, M.A., Wellington College. 
Small Crown 8vo. 64 pages. gd. 
Kev in Preparation. 
At the request of many teachers who have used Mr. 
Wanstall’s ‘ Tests, &c.,”’ and * Advanced Tests, &c.,”’ 
this little book has been prepared. The arrangement 
is the same, save that German Unscens are added. 


Completion of Series 


UNCLE PETER’S TRAVELS 


By W. J. and A. H. ROOD, Diploma in Geography, 
London University 

Vol. I. THE TEMPERATE LANDS. 240 pages. 

d 


2s. 3d. 

Vol. I. THE COLD LANDS and the HOT 
LANDS. 152 pages. 18. gd. 

Vol. WI. THE WORLD. 250 pages. 28. 6d. 
Vol. IV. THE BRITISH ISLES. 250 pages. 2s. 6d. 


The last volume of this beautifully illustrated series 

for pupils of 8-12 is mow ready. They are written in 

the form of letters and are instructively and interestingly 
arranged on climatic lines. 


HARRAP’S STANDARD FRENCH 


AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
Edited by J. E. MANSION 


Size 11} X 8} in. 
Vol. I. FRENCH-ENGLISH. 950 pages. 42s. net. 


Strongly bound in buckram. (March) 
Vol. IH. ENGLISH-FRENCH. (March, 1935) 


LIMITED 
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CONSTABLE’S 


Educational Books 


By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 
New Edition. 5s. net 


Manchester Guardian.— This is a fascinating hook. ... No 
teacher of English and no lover of it should ke without it.” 


A Book of 


MEDIEVAL LATIN FOR SCHOOLS 


Selected and edited by HELEN WADDELL, M.A., 
Hon. D.Litt. (Durham). With an Introduction by 
M. DOROTHY BROCK, M.A., Litt.D. 
Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


New Era.— ... A selection which must delight the heart of 
schoolchild and teacher.” 


FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY 


By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Hon. Litt.D. 


Third Edition. Enlarged and Revised. 7s. 6d. net. 


History.—'‘ Should be in the hands of all students, and still more 
in the hands of all teachers of history.’’ 


The 
SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE 
By EDGAR F. VAN BUSKIRK, Ph.D., and EDITH 
LILLIAN SMITH, A.B., assisted by WALTER L. 
NOURSE, A.B. | 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. With 7 Coloured 


plates and numerous other illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 


Education.—-“ It would be difficult to discover any point which 
comes naturally to the child's notice which is not dealt with in this 
book. We recommend it strongly to all teachers who wish to plan 
a good introductory course of science teaching.’’ 


OLD RHYMES AND NEW 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 
First and Second Series. 1s. 6d. per volume 


_ Education.—'* Mr. de la Mare has done what we have long wanted 
him to do; made a selection of his poems accessible to all school- 
children. These are delightful little books.” 


ORGANIZED FRENCH READERS 


FIRST SERIES. Edited by HARDRESS O’GRADY 


is. per vol. 

Intermediate 
1. Croisilles. 
2. Le Pied de Momie. 


Elementary 
1. La Belle aux Gheveax d'Or. 
2. La Belle et la Bête. 
3. Aladin. 3. La Péche Miraculeuse. 
4. Ali-Baba. 4. L’Araignée Crabe. 


SECOND SERIES. Edited by G. C. BATEMAN 
1s. 3d. per vol. Interleaved, 18. 6d. per vol. 


1. El Verdugo. 4. La Sirène. 
2. Le Carré d’Orties. 5. Un Caur Simple. 
3. Verse Extracts with Gramo- 6. La Peur. 


phone Records. 


_ A graduated series from elementary to “ higher 
intermediate ”’ French; well planned, well written, 
with dictation and composition exercises. 


Constable’s Catalogue of Educational Books 
sent post free on application 


CONSTABLE & CO. 
10 and 12 Orange Street, London, W.C.2 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Sertes orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page £8 10 0 Half Column {} page] £2 10 
One Column [} page] 410 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


0 
0 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 
If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 


[Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or fo a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME," at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.] 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

MR. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LtupGaTE BrRoADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender ; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGaTE Broapway, E.C. 4 


General Science in Schools 


Science teaching has from time to time been subjected 
to severe criticism. While in both school and university 
it has admittedly been very successful, in its purely 
technical aspect it has failed, as Prof. Julian Huxley 
has recently complained, to provide an adequate 
cultural background. 

It may well be, as suggested by Prof. Huxley, that 
the ever-rising standard of university scholarship 
examinations is largely to blame, and that the develop- 
ment of advanced courses in science subjects, instead 
of leaving the ages from 12 to 16 free for science courses 
adapted to the needs of those who will never specialize, 
has resulted in specialization spreading downwards 
from the sixth form into the main body of the school, 
but the fact remains that science teaching has not 
generally developed along the lines visualized by such 
pioneers as Huxley, Wilson and Armstrong. 

The British Association, in accordance with its aim 
of promoting a general interest in science and its appli- 
cations, has long been concerned by' the direction in 
which science teaching has developed, and in a report 
presented to the Leicester meeting of 1933, now reprinted 
and issued under the title of General Science in Schools, 
it surveys the efforts which have been, and are being, 
made to widen the scope of school science. 

In a section concerned with a historical review of 
reports previously issued on the teaching of science, the 
course of events can be clearly followed. Among the 
ferment of ideas generated by the War, a demand for 
the wider knowledge of science led the Science Masters’ 
Association to propose a course of what was termed 
general science. The Prime Minister’s Committee on 
“ Natural Science in Education,” which reported in 
1918, strongly advocated that “ The science work 
for pupils under sixteen should be planned as a 
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self-contained course and should include besides physics 
and chemistry some study of plant and animal life.” At 
the request of this Committee, the Science Masters’ 
Association outlined its proposals in a pamphlet entitled 
Science for All, and in 1924 issued a syllabus under the 
title of General Science. This latter pamphlet was revised 
and re-issued in 1932. Bearing in mind the considerable 
influence exerted by external examinations, the Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board was prevailed upon in 1921 
to provide a general science paper in its School Certificate, 
and other examining bodies have since followed. 


These efforts notwithstanding, we read in a report 
issued by the Board of Education in 1925 giving the 
result of an inquiry into the conditions affecting science 
teaching in certain boys’ schools, that it was found that 
the recommendations of the Prime Minister’s Committee 
of 1918 as to the inclusion of biology in the normal 
curriculum had had practically no effect in these schools, 
and it must be admitted that the movement towards 
general science has been far slower than its originators 
expected. 

Section III of the British Association Report, to 
which reference has been made, consists of an interesting 
analysis of the present position of general science in 
schools, based upon the results of a questionnaire, 
answers to which were received from 358 schools. From 
this it appears that substantial, if slow, progress has 
been made. For example, in 56 per cent of the boys’ 
schools from whom answers were obtained, general 
science is taught to 37 per cent of the total number of 
pupils, and in 22 per cent of such schools it is offered 
as a subject in the School Certificate examinations. 
Valuable information is also given as to the reasons 
why general science is not more commonly taught. 
One of the main reasons appears to be the difficulty 
concerning external examinations. In the cases of some 
examining bodies, general science is not a subject in 
the School Certificate examination and most universities 
do not accept it for Matriculation. These are serious 
factors to be reckoned with, but it is possible that the 
situation as regards examinations may be greatly 
changed by the issue in 1932 of the Report of the Panel 
of Investigators appointed by the Secondary Schools 
Examinations Council to inquire into the eight School 
Certificate Examinations. 

Not only does this Report propose the removal of 
restrictive influence of Matriculation from the School 
Certificate, but it recommends that it should be made 
impossible for a candidate to succeed in science without 
showing a knowledge of both its physical and biological 
sides. For this purpose, 1t proposes that a paper in 
elementary science (so called to avoid confusion with 
present general science syllabuses) to be made up of 
questions in the three main branches, physics, chemistry, 
biology, shall be obligatory for virtually all candidates 
desiring a pass in science. This proposal is not reviewed 
with great enthusiasm in the British Association Report. 
“ While this Committee is of the opinion that the 
recommendation if adopted would lead to an improve- 
ment in the study of biological sciences, yet it would 
prefer some alteration in the syllabuses set for examina- 
tion purposes which would ensure that all candidates 
sitting for the science papers should have passed through 
an adequate course of general science as defined pre- 
viously.” As to how this is to be done, without the 
setting of a special paper, the Committee is discreetly 
silent. | 
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The Incorporated Association of Headmasters and 
the Science Masters’ Association have, however, 
recently pronounced in favour of the Investigators’ 
proposals, which have thus been brought a stage nearer 
their adoption. The Science Masters’ Association, not- 
withstanding its three previous pamphlets on general 
science, has returned to the attack, and a special sub- 
committee appointed to consider the question has 
drawn up a suggested syllabus of elementary science 
based on the existing syllabuses of general science, 
but taking into consideration the smaller time allowance 
proposed. It has stated what it considers to be the funda- 
mental principles of science which any such scheme must 
inculcate, and has followed this by a more or less detailed 
syllabus defining the fields in which these principles 
may be illustrated. 

The chief difficulty in constructing a scheme of work 
in general science is one of exclusion rather than inclu- 
sion. It is fatally easy to include so much that the result 
will be a collection of “ snippets ” of scientific knowledge 
without any depth or intellectual value. Indeed, some 
have considered that this must inevitably be so and 
have opposed its introduction on this ground. If this 
were true, general science would stand condemned by 
every educationist. Happily, experience is not wanting 
to prove that given teachers with the right outlook, the 
course of work can provide material for activity of 
mind equal to that of any other subject of the curriculum. 

The Science Masters’ Association has always strongly 
insisted that general science must not be thought of as 
parallel courses in physics, chemistry and biology, but 
must be conceived as a whole. Admittedly this is not 
an easy thing to do, and the key to the position lies 
with the teacher. The British Association Committee 
recommends ‘‘a more rigorous selection of candidates 
for the teaching profession, more efficient training of 
teachers,’’ and since the large majority of teachers of 
science come from the universities, it may well be 
asked how the universities are tackling the question 
of giving science a cultural as well as a technical value. 
So far as one is able to judge, they are doing very little. 
Few students of science during their degree coursse 
are led towards a history and philosophy of their subject ; 
few carry away with them that “ activity of thought 
and receptiveness to beauty and humane feeling ” which 
is Prof. Whitehead’s definition of culture.* 

The foregoing remarks apply almost exclusively to 
secondary schools, but it must not be forgotten that 
science is winning a place in the elementary school, 
and particularly in the newer type of so-called 
“ Hadow ” school. These schools have a great oppor- 
tunity. Unhampered by matriculation requirements, 
external examinations and the need for considering future 
specialists, they have the utmost freedom to develop 
their science on new lines, and despite the handicap of 
a short school life, have it in their power to make an 
important contribution to the teaching of general 
science. 


Mr. Eric Fitch Daglish is becoming known as the author and 
illustrator of Nature Study books published by MEssrs. J. M. 
DENT AND Sons, Ltp. According to the Advance List of Spring 
Books to be issued by this firm, Mr. Daglish has written Name 
this Bird and two more volumes for the ‘‘ How to see ” Series, 
on insects and pond-life respectively. Two books of topical 
interest are entitled, Why I left Germany, by “ A German-Jewish 
Scientist,” and Hitler over Europe, by Ernst Henri. 


* Aims of Education, page l. 
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Occasional Notes 


[HE pressing need for some real definition of what 
we are aiming at in our national schemes of 
education, and for the laying down of a coherent plan 
of action, emerges clearly from the 
a Paaa n discussions at the North of England 
i Education Conference. Variousspeakers 
laid stress upon the almost ċomplete lack of co- 
ordination which exists amongst the various types of 
post-primary: education, and the inadequacy of the 
machinery for ensuring that appropriate provision is 
made for the suitable training of the individual. At 
present, we have a scramble at the age of 11 + for 
entrance through a number of gates which open on 
parallel roads shut off from each other by almost un- 
scalable walls. Many capable pupils are excluded. Other 
scramblers enter upon a path which becomes increasingly 
distasteful, and ends in what to them is an intellectual 
fog. Our educational system—if such it can be called— 
has developed as the result of a series of spasmodic jolts 
administered to the body politic by well-meaning 
enthusiasts. Has not the time come when we should 
take steps to formulate a definite policy, either through 
the medium of a special commission, or preferably by 
the conversion of the ghost-like Board of Education into 
an active body of educational experts ? 


T profound dissatisfaction expressed at the 
Conference with the present entrance examina- 
tions for secondary schools is undoubtedly shared 
A Navi by a majority of teachers. The 
Suggestion : usual tests in arithmetic and English 
can obviously furnish little or no 
criterion of a pupil’s reaction to the new subjects and 
different methods which he is to encounter, and the 
possibilities of devising some kind of prognostic test do 
not as yet seem great. Nor is it possible to assess in 
figures those qualities of perseverance, industry, and 
initiative which are essential for success. To overcome 
these difficulties, the President of the Assistant Mistresses’ 
Association put forward the suggestion that intending 
pupils should, after a general preliminary qualifying 
test, be admitted to the school for a week on probation. 
During that time, they would receive more or less the 
ordinary lessons, and learn something of school pro- 
cedure and requirements, whilst the staff would carefully 
test their reactions to the new surroundings and try to 
form some estimate of their capacity for coping with the 
demands of secondary school work. The suggestion is 
undoubtedly an interesting one, though many practical 
difficulties are obvious. One wonders, for example, how 
many teachers would be willing, as the speaker suggested, 
to give up a week of their much-prized holidays for such 
a purpose! Again one doubts if much could really be 
learnt of individual capacities in one week. 


») 


HE number of “ misfits ” in our secondary schools 

is undoubtedly far too large, and it is an established 

fact that the majority of these prove themselves out of 
place during their first year. The 

aide aN. suggestion of Sir Percy Jackson that 
Technical Schools ; Secondary and technical schools should 
be co-ordinated, possibly under one head- 

master, would go far toward dealing with this difficulty. 
It would provide an organization by which the pupil of 
definite scientific, mechanical or artistic bent could be 


adequately catered for, whilst the humane and cultural 
subjects would not be neglected. At present, we try to 
fit the pupil into the mould of a type of school which 
is largely influenced by tradition and the demands of the 
universities, and in doing so we not only force many into 
uncongenial work, but are neglecting to make adequate 
use of technical potentialities. If the two types of school 
were organized on parallel lines in close co-operation, 
and if during the first year the natural bent and capacities 
of the pupils were carefully studied, it should be possible 
for each pupil then to take up a course which would 
enable him to make the fullest possible use of his abilities. 
The proposal would, of course, involve a further recon- 
struction of Leaving Certificate examinations on a much 
wider basis than at present, but that should prove no 
great difficulty. 


P his presidential address to the Conference, 

Sir Percy Jackson put forward a plea for more 
religious instruction in schools. ‘The spirit of 
religion should infuse our schools,” 
he said, and “spiritual anaemia is 
more dangerous than intellectual 
ignorance.” He pointed out that whilst 
in the elementary schools religious observances are more 
earnest than in the past, in secondary schools, especially 
boys’ schools, there is little scripture teaching at all, 
and where it exists it is usually confined to the junior 
forms. Further, since university training departments 
generally ignore the subject, secondary teachers are 
becoming more and more reluctant to undertake it. 
We believe it is a fact that in a majority of boys’ 
schools, the morning hymn and brief Bible reading, 
without comment, are considered to be sufficient, and 
certainly the number of School Certificate boy candidates 
who offer religious knowledge is very small, partly 
because it does not really count as a Matriculation sub- 
ject. All teachers, too, realize how ignorant the average 
pupil is of even the most familiar of Bible characters. 
We are inclined to agree that the state of things is not 
satisfactory, and that more definite religious instruction 
could be given in secondary schools without in any way 
infringing the susceptibilities of parents, or intruding 
upon the dangerous realms of dogma. 


Religious Teaching 
in Secondary 
Schools. 


E welcome the first number of a periodical entitled 
Religion in Education, a quarterly review published 

by the Student Christian Movement Press. The editor 
is Dr. Basil Yeaxlee, Principal of the 


Religion in . os 
Education  Yvesthill Training College, Selly Oak, 
and the Editorial Board is inter- 
denominational, and representative of university, 


secondary, and primary education. The teaching of 
religion has once again become a live issue in educa- 
tion; this time, however, not as a storm-centre, but 
as an educational factor whose claim to a skilled teaching 
and an adequate place in the curriculum is increasingly 
acknowledged. The aim of the new periodical is to help 
teachers to prepare themselves more adequately for 
this part of their work, by keeping them in touch with 
the progress of religious scholarship and research, and 
by offering a forum for the discussion of new ideas and 
experiments in religious teaching. The first number 
is varied and interesting. Lord Irwin, Sir Charles Grant 
Robertson and the Bishop of Ripon write of religious 
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education in general, the Headmaster of Rugby discusses 
religious education in the public schools, and there are 
articles on subjects of Old and New Testament study, as 
well as on practical points of teaching. We wish Religion 
in Education success, and recommend it to teachers. 


(LINDER this heading The Spectator makes some 

valuable comments on the speeches made at the 
January educational conferences. “‘In education,” it 
says, “as in everything else, there is 
danger of failing to see the wood for 
the trees, of becoming so engrossed in 
this or that branch of instruction as to overlook its 
major purpose. And, on the other hand, in the case of 
the great public schools . . . there is the opposite danger 
of being so much devoted to an established ideal that 
fresh adaptations to modern needs are difficult. No one 
will deny that it is always the twofold function of 
education to convey knowledge into the mind and to 
train the character. But that does not take us far. Nor 
is it enough to say that education, properly speaking, is 
concerned with general knowledge and mind culture, 
and should be distinguished from vocational instruction. 
In practice that is never quite true.” The article goes 
on to refer to Dr. George Dyson’s striking pronounce- 
ment, and to contend that it 1s not possible or desirable 
to make a hard-and-fast distinction between training 
for a vocation and training for life. But we must make 
the distinction, and it is a matter of life and death to 
make provision for culture. While fitting youths to 
acquire various techniques, we cannot forget that they 
will be called upon to form an opinion about what they 
read and make some contribution to public opinion. 
The article raises other interesting points, and is useful 
as an expression of opinion on an address which has 
attracted considerable attention. 


Education : 
Right and Wrong. 


MONG the matters discussed at the Annual Council 
Meetings of the I.A.A.M. at Cardiff early in January, 
the first place of importance was given to the question 


of tenure. It is not generally recog- 
ele i nized, outside the teaching profession, 
Sonaoh. how insecure tenure conditions are in 


some of the smaller grammar schools. 
The Burnham scales, with all their advantages, 
introduced one new problem — almost complete 
immobility for secondary teachers of more than five 
or six years’ service. Recent economy measures, the 
closing of small secondary schools, the difficulty that 
young, trained teachers have now to face in finding 
their first post, have all considerably increased the 
problem for the experienced assistant master who, for 
reasons over which he often has no control, finds himself, 
perhaps at the age of 50, suddenly and unexpectedly 
threatened with dismissal. Unemployment at that 
age probably also means loss of his pension rights. 
Responsible local authorities and most boards of 
governors avoid these injustices. But it is still possible, 
in some places, for a newly appointed headmaster, 
with the support of a bare majority of his board of 
governors, regardless of the claims of justice or of 
public opinion, to persist in a policy of wholesale dis- 
missals on the plea of reorganization. For this reason 
the Cardiff Council of the I.A.A.M., while rejecting a 
motion that the education service should be a branch 
of the Civil Service, passed by a large majority a resolu- 
tion “That secondary school teachers in provided and 
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aided schools should be the servants of the local 
education authority.” 


HOSE who are apt to criticize the public schools on 
the ground that they are the slaves of a stereo- 
typed tradition, and that their staffs are lacking in 
initiative, might well consult an article 
entitled, ‘‘ Newspapersin Form ” which 
appears in the December A.M.4A., 
and is written by Mr. H. Caudwell, who, if we 
mistake not, is a master at Oundle. The article begins 
by remarking that in these days the work of a sixth- 
form master is necessarily defensive. He sees the boys 
under his care falling victims to the bombardments of 
vulgarity and propaganda. The enemy is the cheap 
newspaper, the inferior film, the sex novel, the vulgar 
advertisement, the armament salesman. A direct and 
amusing attack on him may be made by an analysis of 
one of his chief weapons, the daily Press. The writer then 
goes on to explain how his form analysed the contents 
of ten newspapers under the headings, general news, 
advertisements, sensation, padding, sport, pictures, 
finance, and books. The results were instructive, and 
they led to useful discussions on style, sincerity in 
journalism, the responsibility of the Press, and the 
international situation. Difhcult as it is at once to 
disillusion and inspire a boy—and Mr. Caudwell is frank 
enough to confess that some of his attempts have met 
with criticism from his pupils—we have read with interest 
of this effort to incalculate a right sense of values. 


Newspapers 
in Form. 


Tr Report of the President of Columbia University 

for 1933 is a document that contains much of 
interest to educationists on this side of the Atlantic. As 
well as giving particulars of what has 
been accomplished under difficult con- 
ditions, it makes some pronouncements 
on policy which are well worth attention. Dealing, for 
example, with the question of public service and the 
university, it says: “‘ Democracies in general, and 
particularly the office-holding and office-seeking class 
in a democracy, are very disdainful of him who knows. 
They greatly prefer to be permitted to deal with each 
question as it arises in what they are pleased to call 
practical fashion, which, being interpreted, means 
without the slightest notion of how the question has 
arisen, of what it involves, or of what its solution will 
imply, but with an eye fixed solely on the result which 
is instantly to follow. It is precisely this habit of allowing 
the so-called practical man to guide public policy which 
has brought more countries than one into their present 
troubles, and which has wrecked so much of the world’s 
business. . . . The chief needs of American public service 
are five very simple ones: honesty, courage, common 
sense, knowledge, and vision. The character-building 
forces of the nation—the home, the school, the church, 
the college—must be depended upon to provide the 
honesty and the courage. Nature, and nature alone, can 
furnish the common sense. To honesty, courage, and 
common sense, the university can and should add 
knowledge and vision. Given these qualities, we are in 
the presence of the ideal public servant.” 


Columbia 
University : 


RONOUNCEMENTS on other subjects of current 
interest are no less penetrating. The problem of 
unemployment presented by the steady outpouring of 
students from the universities was, it is said, realized 
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by Bismarck when he described the danger which would 
oia confront the German people when 
Pronouncements. they should have on their hands what 
he called an educated proletariat. 
Since his time the question has become more pressing— 
so much so, we might add, that Germany has now 
determined to restrict facilities for higher education. 
We prefer the solution offered in the report: ‘‘ What 
this country needs is not by any means fewer educated 
men and women to serve it through the learned pro- 
fessions and otherwise, but the distribution of the avail- 
able supply of these educated men and women where 
there is the greatest public need for their service. .. . 
There is probably no quick and certain answer to the 
question as to how the need for a wider and better 
distribution of the annual university production can be 
brought about, but that the question should be carefully 
studied, primarily from the standpoint of the general 
public interest, is quite certain.” The question of the 
use of leisure is also dealt with at some length. It is 
pointed out that, properly used, leisure will increase the 
capacity for useful and productive work. This is the 
basis of the argument for shorter hours of labour. It 
should be our object to raise the standard of living by 
all means in our power, and as rapidly as possible. There 
are many other matters, too numerous to mention here, 
which make this Report worth study. 


Nee before in our history has so much been said 

and written on the subject of education for leisure. 
The reason is not far to seek, for never before have the 
masses of our people had so much 
leisure to dispose of. How they spend 
it 1s one of the great social problems of 
our time. To the solution of that problem our leading 
education authorities, and voluntary associations for 
the promotion of adult education, are making most 
valuable contributions. The latest evidence of such 
activity reaches us from Yorkshire. The Yorkshire 
Council for Further Education, with its headquarters 
at Leeds, has added to its series of publications a Report 
on Non-Vocational Activities in Further Education. 
The Report is divided into two almost equal parts, 
dealing with the adolescent and the adult respectively, 
though, of course, the line between the two is not a 
hard-and-fast one. In both parts the main considerations 
are most ably and practically discussed— the curriculum, 
the teacher, the appropriate method, textbooks, and 
libraries, corporate life, and so on. Great stress is 
Jaid on the necessity of less formal courses than are 
provided in technical schools. 


Education for 
Leisure : 


F adolescents are to be attracted to further education 
on non-vocational lines—and this is the real need of 
the masses who do not follow occupations that call for 
much technical training—not only 


ass Pa must the courses be attractive, but the 
Pia A teachers must be equally so. Sufficient 


knowledge is of course necessary, but, 
in the words of the Yorkshire Report, “ personality, 
tact, teaching ability, understanding of, and sympathy 
with, young persons and their special difficulties, know- 
ledge of the industries in which they are engaged, and 
capacity for social service are all essential.” Teachers 
of such calibre are not easy to get for evening work after 
the day’s work has been done. And the fact that there 
is no regular professional avenue to evening-institute 


work does not mend matters. The Report makes the 
useful suggestion that the training colleges might help, 
not by shouldering any further burden, but by bringing 
before young teachers about to enter upon their careers 
the evening institute and its place in national education. 
We quite agree, because we think that, although no 
one can be practically trained for more than one or two 
types of school, vet it is a mistake to limit the student’s 
outlook to those types. The Report is equally helpful 
on the subject of teachers, or rather leaders, in men’s 
and women’s institutes. 


A REPORT, drawn up by a group of experienced 
teachers in geography, has just been issued by the 
Education Committee of the League of Nations Union. 
In this Report it is assumed that at the 
present time there is an urgent need 
Pamo a for good citizens who are not only 
Word ° interested in promoting the welfare of 
Citizenship. | the people in their own country but 
are also ready to contribute to good 
feeling and co-operation between nations. With this 
aim before them, the writers of the Report disclaim any 
desire to use the schools for political propaganda and 
they regard the problem entirely from the point of view 
of the educationist and not from that of the politician. 
Among the subjects in the school curriculum, geography 
probably presents more appropriate opportunities than 
any other for carrying out this desirable aim; such 
opportunities will certainly occur in the lessons on the 
economic aspect of human geography (already provided 
for in the ordinary course of study), and it is suggested 
that the facts of social, racial, and political geography 
might also be dealt with in a similar way. In addition 
to these suggestions, the Report contains useful hints 
for teachers with regard to the preparation of a suitable 
syllabus, the selection of typical problems for study, 
and valuable information about books, apparatus, 
school journeys, films, and other aids. 


Geography 


Ae the new building for the University of 
London on the Bloomsbury site has not yet made 
much progress beyond the foundation stone laid by the 
King on June 26, owing presumably to 


London extensive works necessary to secure a 
University d , 

Building. good foundation, the progress made in 

collecting the building fund is sub- 

stantial. Itis reported that the grants of the City Cor- 


poration and its companies, amount to the large sum of 
£173,497 17s. in hand or promised, a triumphant answer 
to the pessimists who used to say that even if a site was 
secured, there would be no money for the building. To 
this fund has to be added the grant of {£100,000 
promised by the Middlesex County Council, payable in 
ten yearly instalments, which is to be associated with 
the new library, one of the most important units in the 
new building. The London County Council has promised 
£450,000 in total, of which £250,000 will go toward the 
general building, and the balance toward the cost of the 
new Institute of Education, successor to the London 
Day Training College, transferred by the Council to the 
University. The grand total amounts to more than 
three-quarters of a million pounds. 


HE announcement that the Government has decided 
to set up a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
organization of the University of Durham, and its 
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constituent colleges was made in Parliament by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is a 
sequeł to the trouble in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, to which reference has been made 
in these columns. A Royal Commission seems a formid- 
able instrument to use for this purpose, and we would 
suggest that a wider reference should be given the 
Commission. The fact that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced the appointment of the Com- 
mission, in itself revealed one of the anomalies of the 
administration of university education. There are many 
general questions affecting university education and its 
relations with central and local education authorities 
which could usefully be considered by a Royal Com- 
mission, without danger to the privileges of Oxford and 
Cambridge or any other university. To give a single 
example: why should the conditions to be satisfied by an 
institution aspiring to university status not be more or 
less closely defined, and current claims considered by 
some more expert authority than the Privy Council ? 


eee Nationalist members of the Belfast Corporation 
have again voiced their dissatisfaction because 
the Roman Catholic schools receive only 50 per cent of 
grants, although they pay rates on 
the same basis as the rest of the 
community. As the Catholic ideal of 
education is involved in this question, there seems little 
hope of agreement between those who hold opposite 
views about that ideal. The Labour members of the 
Corporation contend that Belfast does less for higher 
education than any city of its size in the British Isles. 
There are no municipal secondary schools. An inadequate 
number of scholarships for poor children is provided. In 
fact, one member said that secondary education in Belfast 
is “ embedded in snobbery.” It was urged, too, that 
free school books should be provided for all children. 
That poor children to whom books are given are made 
to feel the sting of public charity ; and that less than 
one penny on the rates would provide free books for all. 
It is true that there is probably no human vice so universal 
as snobbery, but we feel that the provision of an adequate 
scholarship system is a more important consideration. 


Durham 
University. 


Northern ireland. 


T is rumoured that the Government intends to make 

a knowledge of Irish necessary as a qualification for 
registration in the case of secondary teachers. Few of 
the teachers will ever use the 
language in actual teaching, so that 
the change will not improve the 
standard of education, and therefore can only be looked 
upon as adopted for political reasons. At any rate, such 
a qualification should only be introduced after a con- 
siderable number of years’ notice. It would obviously 
be unjust to exclude candidates for the teaching pro- 
fession who have begun their course of preparation, 
officially lasting at least four years, without any expec- 
tation of the introduction of a completely new condition. 


“THE death of Dr. D. M. Cowan, one of the represen- 
tatives of the Scottish Universities in Parliament, 
has created a situation of special interest to Scottish 
teachers. In addition to his duties as, 
a member of Parliament, Dr. Cowan 
was Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Education Institute of Scotland, and 
his death thus leaves a double post to 
be filled. The teachers form the largest element on the 


The Free State. 


Teachers and 
the By-Election 
in the Scottish 

Universities. 
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roll of graduate voters, and they naturally aspire to 
fill Dr. Cowan's place by a representative of their own 
profession. They recognize that the simplest proceeding 
would be to nominate a teacher of the same political 
creed as Dr. Cowan and thus leave the balance of parties 
undisturbed. With this in view, the Council of the 
Institute has put forward the name of Dr. George 
Morrison, who retired recently from the rectorship of 
Gordon's College, Aberdeen. Dr. Morrison, like Dr. 
Cowan, is a Simonite-Liberal, but the Liberal Associa- 
tions in the various universities, representing as they 
do many voters who are not teachers, hesitate to pledge 
their support to the Institute’s candidate. Various 
other names have been tentatively suggested, and even 
among the teachers themselves there is some doubt 
whether socialist voters may not undertake to nominate 
a candidate. There is even talk of a National Party 
nominee should Dr. Morrison be opposed, the Scottish 
Nationalists recognizing the validity of the Institute’s 
claims, but reserving the right to put up a candidate should 
any opponent enter the field against Dr. Morrison. The 
position is thus somewhat complicated, but if the teachers 
hold together their chance of success is a strong one. 


“THE fifty-seventh Annual Congress of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland was held at Elgin during the 
New Year vacation. The attendance was large and 

many interesting addresses and dis- 


The Educational cussions figured on the programme. 


Pi sels The president, Mr. Charles W. Thomson, 
Elgin. reviewed the problems of the year 


and his vigorous and stimulating 
address had a favourable Press. Two of the addresses 
in particular provided opportunities for a good deal of 
discussion. One of these, Dr. Steel's address on “‘ Com- 
position,” was designed to show the importance of the 
work undertaken by the Scottish Research Council. 
He described in detail an experiment undertaken by a 
sub-committee of the Research Council to determine 
whether composition ability can be examined by analytic 
tests, the marking of which is both easier and more 
reliable than the markings of free compositions. The 
other was an address by Dr. McLaren, the Director of 
Education for Moray and Nairn, on “ The Backward 
Child,” a theme that challenged the interest of every 
one. He recommended grading in accordance with 
mental age, the employment of the tripartite system 
and the adaptation of the curriculum to child 
requirement. Not the least interesting event of the 
Congress was the surprise visit of the Prime Minister, 
who had a most cordial welcome. He indulged in 
a little happy banter and chaff, but contrived to 
make a very helpful contribution to the discussions. 
In the course of his speech he pointed out the 
need for a thorough survey of the whole educational 
system, a significant remark in the light of the fact that 
in certain quarters the need for a Royal Commission 
on Education has been stressed. 


Pe W. G. WHITTAKER, of Glasgow University, 
discussed the position of music in the schools in 
his presidential address at the Conference of the Incor- 
porated Society of Musicians. He 


Spel a claimed that all boys and girls should 
Schools. have, as an essential part of education, 


such a training in sight-singing as 
would enable them to make music for themselves, and 
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that they should be given, in addition, a knowledge of 
the best of our folk-songs and of the classics in music. 
Theoretically that was supposed to be guaranteed to 
them in any case, but whatever the reason it was quite 
clear that many thousands of children either got no 
school music at all or were taught so badly that they 
might as well have had none. Class-singing was by 
far the most important side of this youthful training, 
yet it was often sacrificed in the primary school so 
that time might be gained to prepare for entrance 
examinations into secondary schools. In the secondary 
schools again, other subjects were deemed more important 
than music, and examinations in such subjects crowded 
music out. Prof. Whitehead thought that in Scotland 
things were better than in England, but on both sides 
of the border there was need for a radical change. No 
school could possibly prevent a child from learning to 
read, write, or reckon, but it seemed quite possible to 
drive a carriage and pair through any regulations which 
insisted that music should form an essential part of 
every child’s education. Musicians, both in their 
professional capacity and in their capacity as rate- 
payers, should demand that music be accorded and 
guaranteed its rightful place in the curriculum. 


HE foundation of the Chamber Music Association 
by Mr. W. W. Cobbett is an event of more than 
passing interest. The name of W. W. Cobbett will 
always be most closely linked with the 


me eee art of chamber music in this country, 
Association. and the Cobbett Competitions, by 


means of which many chamber works 
of lasting quality have been brought into being, and 
the Cyclopaedic Survey of Chamber Music, the monu- 
mental and authoritative reference work of which Mr. 
Cobbett was the Editor, are only two of his labours for 
the cause which have earned for him the gratitude of 
all music lovers. The aim of the new organization is 
to encourage the playing of chamber music for its own 
sake throughout the country, and in a letter announcing 
its foundation, Mr. Cobbett says that he “ conceived 
the idea of a central institution akin to Cecil Sharp’s 
magnificent foundation for encouraging the study of 
folk dance and song, which has branches in numerous 
towns and rural districts ” and that he decided that 
the last gesture of a long musical life should be the 
foundation of a Chamber Music Association of the kind 
described. Those who are interested are asked to write 
to the Secretary, 22 Surrey Street, London, W.C. 2, 
who will supply them with full particulars of the objects 
of the Association. Mr. Cobbett concludes his letter 
by expressing the hope that the Association may become 
“ a national concern and that ardent lovers of the beauti- 
ful art of chamber music may emulate the generosity 
of the lovers of folk dance and song who helped Cecil 
Sharp in early days by sending donations towards 
general expenditure, &c.; also by offers of personal 
service and by contributions of printed music towards 
founding a library intended to include the masterpieces 
of chamber music.” Mr. Cobbett has himself given 
{1,000 to the Association, and further assistance of the 
kind required will no doubt be readily forthcoming. 


THE visit paid by the Prince of Wales to certain 

districts of Yorkshire has directed attention to the 
large amount of voluntary service which is being 
undertaken with a view to alleviating the needs of the 
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unemployed. This kind of work, involving a considerable 
amount of personal service, attracts 
those who, whatever may be their views 
on the question of unemployment, 
desire to help to mitigate some of the evils which result 
from it. The Prince related the story of a well-inten- 
tioned person who, seeing a crowd of boys in the street, 
stopped and asked them if they were hungry, and if 
they had anything to do. They said they were hungry 
but they wanted to go to a cinema, and they told him 
they would sooner be hungry than bored. That, as the 
Prince said, is just the whole thing about this unemploy- 
ment effort, and thus the attempt which is being made 
to develop boys’ clubs in order to foster a revival of 
interests and of usefulness and to provide the means 
of physical and mental recreation, is altogether praise- 
worthy. Perhaps the most menacing feature of the 
unemployment problem is that the boy who cannot 
find work is bound to come to the conclusion that the 
community does not want him. Once convinced of this, 
he is a potential danger to the State. If the boys’ club 
can make him feel that even though unemployed he need 
not cease to be a contributor to the general well-being, 
it will be doing valuable and useful work. 


Boys’ Clubs. 


Pee Church Assembly has published the report of 
the Committee of Inquiry on the Church Training 
Colleges. Its main suggestions are the raising of fees 


to not less than £50 a year, and the 


ar formation of a central fund; and its 
Colleges main objective is the maintenance of all 


the training colleges. At the same time 
the Committee recognizes that the colleges must be 
brought up to date, and especially by the provision of 
study-bedrooms ; and for this it is estimated that a 
capital expenditure of £373,225 on building is necessary. 
There are nine training colleges for men and seventeen 
for women, and the total number of students is 3,655. 
We agree with the Committee that fluctuations in national 
policy regarding education are responsible for many of 
the difficulties which church training colleges have 
experienced, and this fact should ensure sympathetic 
reception of the report by the Board of Education. The 
residential colleges form an important element in our 
educational system, and it is significant that their 
establishment was encouraged as one of the earliest 
efforts in public education in this country. 


HE most effective criterion of the extent to which 
educational institutions in Wales are developing 

the use of the Welsh language, not only as an academic 
subject for examination but also as 


Modern ; : ‘ i : 
Languages a medium of instruction, is found in 
in Welsh the statistics and examiner’s reports of 
rarely the Central Welsh Board. The criti- 


cism is not infrequently made that 
pupils in Welsh secondary schools suffer from the fact 
that so many of them seek to make themselves equally 
competent in English and Welsh, but the chief examiner 
in English, in his report this year, says that his colleagues 
on the Examination Board for English—some of them 
with wide experience in examining the English of pupils in 
English secondary schools—agree with him “ that the 
work done by the Central Welsh Board examinees is quite 
as good as that done at similar tests elsewhere.” French 
ranks with English in the number of candidates taking 
the language papers at the examination: last year 
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4,688 candidates sat for the School Certificate and 328 
the Higher Certificate in French. In Welsh, the numbers 
were 3,058 and 131 respectively. The influence of tra- 
dition and the economic urge are clear here, for very few 
secondary school pupils take French to a stage at which 
it is useful to them either in a vocation, or for travel, 
or for the proper appreciation of French literature, or 
art, or life ; whereas pupils taking Welsh are surrounded 
by a Welsh environment, are heirs to a Welsh tradition, 
and have a wealth of Welsh literature easily accessible. 
It is interesting to find the chief examiner in Welsh 
reporting that the best Welsh scripts were sent in by 
pupils from schools in areas in which the Anglicizing 
influence has gone deep. 


J” case there is any life left in Circular 1428 of the 
Board of Education—evidences of its influence on 
educational policy in secondary schools are not forth- 
coming to any appreciable degree— 
Circular 1428. the views of the Welsh Secondary 
iene to Schools Association are valuable and 
Wales ? instructive. This Association recently 
obtained replies to a questionnaire on 
the main points in the Circular from two-thirds of the 
secondary schools of Wales. In those schools, the average 
ratio of staff (excluding Head) to pupils is 23°5: the 
average number of “ free periods ’’—why not call them 
what they really are, viz. “ non-teaching ’’ periods ?— 
ranges from 2'5 for the ordinary member of the staff to 
3°9 for senior masters, and 5 for senior mistresses. 
Heads teach, on an average, 18 periods a week—some 
of them teach from 29 to 40 periods a week. In only 
thirty-one schools does the Head get secretarial assistance, 
and in many of these cases it is only part-time. Fifty- 
two schools have a separate library, but in only twenty 
of these schools is this room used exclusively as a library 
—in one case it is used as a store-room! and in thirty- 
one cases as a full-time class-room—whilst thirty-one 
schools have no library at all. The provision of rooms in 
which classes might be taken jointly for private study 
is practically non-existent. The possibility of private 
study, along lines suggested by the Circular, is seriously 
questioned, but it 1s suggested that if the Board wish to 
press for experiments along this line, then they should 
press local education authorities to embark on building 
programmes ‘‘of suitable dimensions.” The num- 
ber of teaching periods which the schools, can, on the 
average, give to sixth form pupils is low, but the number 
of cases in which first and second year sixth are taken 
together is high, as is also the average number of private 
study periods in the sixth. 


fe is a fact of general admission that Wales, the Land 
of Song, is weak on the orchestral side of music. 
The Welsh National Council of Music has sought to 
i remedy this defect through concerts 
sha given by its itinerant trios and 
Schools. quartets in the schools of Wales. It 

is significant that concerts given by 

the Council’s large orchestra in the National Museum at 
Cardiff came to an untimely end. The Education Com- 
mittee at Cardiff has sought to carry on and extend this 
work bythe provision of orchestral concerts for children in 
elementary schools, but at the last meeting of the Commit- 
tee there was strong opposition to the recommendation ofa 
sub-committee that two such concerts should be arranged 
this year. The objections were that the music played at 
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these concerts was far too advanced for children in the 
elementary schools, and that very little good would 
result from lectures explaining the music played, by 
persons unused to teaching small children, delivered to 
large audiences of such children. In support of the 
proposal, it was said that there were now 40o children in 
the schools of Cardiff who owned their own instruments, 
and that many of them were inspired to do so by lecture- 
concerts such as it was now proposed to continue. The 
Cardiff proposal is a praiseworthy experiment but, lke 
all experiments, it needs careful handling by a small 
committee of teachers and musical experts skilled in the 
knowledge of children. Its success depends on skilled 
teaching, in carefully graded steps, of musical appre- 
ciation in the schools and the gradual development of 
school orchestras, and of old pupils’ orchestras, sup- 
ported, for the older children, by occasional lecture- 
concerts, in the hands of skilled musical exponents. It 
is not enough that an enthusiastic and inspired virtuoso 
should seek to express his own interpretation of a piece 
of music in his own way. 


DE INGE, Dean of St. Paul’s, delivered his presi- 
dential address to the Classical Association on 
‘““ Greeks and Barbarians.” At one time an Eton master, 
widely appreciated as a classical 
prey scholar and distinguished writer on a 
wide range of topics, Dr. Inge possesses 
most of the qualifications necessary for his new office, 
and it is surprising that his election has been post poned 
until his retirement from official life. The Greeks, he 
said, desired four things for themselves, health, good 
looks, wealth honestly come by, and to be young with 
one’s friends. The city state was their last word in 
government, but as the Dean suggested, they are perhaps 
not to be blamed for not discovering the merits of 
democracy, a word of Greek origin, by the way. If 
democracy speaks with contempt of intellectuals and 
highbrows, dictatorships are a poor substitute, their new 
form being more tyrannical than the rule of any Tsar, 
Sultan, or Emperor. We have still a great deal to learn 
from the Greeks, especially a drastic simplification of 
life, improving our health, our minds, and our characters. 
The proud boast of Pericles that Greek citizens had no 
equals for freedom of spirit, versatility of achievement, 
and entire self-sufficiency of mind and body has not been 
seriously challenged by successive ages. 


N attendance of 600 science masters at the annual 
meeting of the Science Masters’ Association held 

at the Royal College of Science, 1s evidence both of the 
interest of science teachers in their 
craft and of the ability of the organizers 
of the meeting to provide an attractive 
programme. Mr. H.T. Tizard, in his presidential address, 
referred to the industrial apathy toward the application 
of science. What was the remedy? Science must be 
added to the mental equipment of administrators ; and 
science masters, over and above their work for the 
gifted few, imbuing them with the spirit of intellectual 
adventure, must permeate the mass with a sense of fact 
and a sense of law. Industry must be organized so that 
quick adjustments may be made to changing conditions, 
often due to scientific advances. The Report of the 
Association for 1933 shows a membership of 1,812 in 
757 schools, the statistics of membership showing a 
steady growth. A report of the elementary science sub- 


Science Masters’ 
Association. 
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Committee has been published containing suggested 
syllabuses. Another pamphlet published by the Asso- 
ciation, appropriately with a red cover, is entitled, 
Safeguards in the Laboratory. Its final paragraph makes 
the sensible suggestion that every accident, however 
slight, should be recorded in writing immediately after 
its occurrence, and countersigned by the teachers and 
laboratory assistants if present. 


“THE centenary of the birth of the great Russian 
chemist, Dmitri Ivanovic Mendeléeff, falls on 
February 8. Born at Tobolsk in Siberia, he passed 

through the local secondary school and 


Mendeléeff later entered the (then) St. Petersburg 
(1834-1907) and Pedagogic Institute. For his doctorate 
Law in 1856, he presented the thesis, “‘ The 


Fundamentals of Atomic and Mole- 
cular Weights,” but as it was in Russian it attracted 
little attention. Mendeléeff went abroad in 1859. At 
Heidelberg he attended lectures by Bunsen and .other 
distinguished men but did no practical work in the 
university, preferring to equip for himself a private 
laboratory where he carried out numerous physical 
investigations, including a study-of the behaviour of 
liquids at high temperatures under pressure. In this 
work, he almost anticipated Andrews’ discovery of 
critical temperatures. Mendeléeff worked out lengthy 
experimental data on the density of alcohol-water 
mixtures at different temperatures. These compre- 
hensive tables were adopted generally for excise purposes. 
From 1892 until his death, he was Director of the Russian 
Bureau of Weights and Measures. Mendeléeff’s chief 
claim to veneration, however, rests upon his Periodic 
Classification of the Elements (1869) which he developed 
whilst seeking a rational basis for describing the properties 
of the elements when writing his book, “ Principles of 
Chemistry.” It is now well known how he turned to 
good account the anomalies encountered in drawing up 
the Periodic Table. His most detailed predictions con- 
cerning some missing elements were soon found to be 
remarkably accurate by the discoveries of gallium 
(Lecoq de Boisbaudran, 1875), scandium (Nilson, 1879), 
and germanium (Winkler, 1886). Corrections of hitherto 
accepted atomic weights, for example, that for beryllium) 
were also made as a consequence of Mendeléeff’s generali- 
zations, but several anomalies (for example, the position 
of the rare earths and the inverted order of several 
pairs), were not removed until after his death. 


T OBSERVER, commenting on the fact that in 
the last two years two young Fellows of Oxford 
colleges have been chosen as headmasters of public 
schools, while the retiring Head- 
masters of Shrewsbury and Upping- 
ham have come back to the Univer- 
sity as college chaplains, says that other examples could 
be quoted to show that there is no “ one way traffic ” 
between the university and the schools. It goes on to 
remark that there would be mutual advantage in a 
more regular exchange—even of a temporary kind— 
between the teaching staffs of the schools and the 
universities. ‘‘ There are, of course, great practical 
difficulties on each side in the way of an arrangement 
of this kind; meanwhile, much practical good is done 
by informal conferences between ‘dons and school- 
masters.’ One such conference has just been held at 


Dons and 
Schoolmasters. 


Oxford. The Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examin- | 
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ation Board, which includes representatives of schools 
as well as universities, and bodies such as the Historical 
Association, are also of great service in arranging 
meetings for the exchange of ideas.” Teachers them- 
selves are not indifferent to the advantages of such con- 
sultation, as is evidenced by the fact that the Incorpor- 
ated Association of Assistant Masters invited Mr. 
J. P. V. D. Balsdon, Fellow and Sub-Rector of Exeter 
College, Oxford, to give the address at their Annual 
General Meeting, when Mr. Balsdon stressed this very 
point. The address is published in full in the A.M.A. for 
January. 


SOMETHING more than a passing reference is due 

to the brilliant address delivered by Dr. George 
Dyson, Master of Music at Winchester, to the Conference 
of Educational Associations. It 
must and will be read in full by all 
educationists as a forceful criticism 
of our present system not unaccompanied by practical 
suggestions. He said that every school in this land, 
public or private, primary or secondary, spends most of 
its time producing clerks, and that we have neglected 
the arts and crafts as mere frills. What he suggests is 
that the primary schools should remain substantially as 
they are, teaching the A B C of knowledge to children 
up to the age of 11, but the next five or six years should 
be based on a totally different view of education. Given 
a number of reasonably accessible secondary schools, he 
would make one into a complete and self-contained 
school of literature, languages, and history ; a second 
would be a school of mathematics and science ; a third 
would be frankly a workshop; for the girls there 
would be a school of housekeeping and child welfare ; 
and there would also be schools of art and music. Why, 
asks Dr. Dyson, should we not give a child two half- 
days of music, two or three at handicrafts, and so on ? 
The idea is a modification of that of the multiple-bias 
secondary school, and it might work out in practice 
just as well, provided, of course, that all these specialist 
schools were equal in status. We hope that the possi- 
bilities of putting it into practice will be thoroughly 
explored. 


Dr. Dyson’s 
Address. 


ON another page of this Journal will be found the 
first instalment of an article on Joseph Payne, 
contributed through the College of Preceptors. Payne, 
it will be remembered, was the first 
Professor of Education with that title 
in England. The College of Preceptors, 
proud of its enterprise in appointing him, has associated 
his name with a lectureship provided by the College at 
the new Institute of Education in the University of 
London. The Joseph Payne lectures have been given 
in 1933 by Prof. Wrigley of Melbourne, Prof. Kandel 
of Columbia University, and Dr. Malherbe of South 
Africa, and in January, 1934, by Dr. Kurt Hahn of 
Salem School. The influence of Joseph Payne on 
education during the middle years of the last century 
is being more and more recognized, and it is thought 
that some account of his career and work will be of 
interest to our readers. 


Joseph Payne. 


THe D. APPLETON CENTURY CoMPANY (Ixnc.) has begun an 
Education and School Library Service, which takes the form of a 
four-page news-sheet, giving particulars of recent educational 
books published by that firm. 
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-= Joseph Payne, First Professor of Education in England 


By MIRIAM G. Fitcu, M.A. 
(Contributed by the College of Preceptors) 


OSEPH PAYNE (1808-1876), the first Professor of 
Education in England, whose name is venerable to the 
College of Preceptors in particular, was a familiar figure in 
almost every group of men and women who were evangelists 
for the educational movements of his time. He was an 
advocate of the registration of teachers, of the extension of 
secondary education amongst women, of the widening of 
the curriculum in favour of science and modern studies, 
and of kindergarten methods. His chief contribution, 
however, to the history of education, was his exposition of 
education as a science and an art, with the logical con- 
clusion that although the teacher required certain innate 
qualities, he could attain greater skill in teaching if he 
studied education, and allowed himself to be guided by the 
results of his investigations and by the experience of the 
greatest teachers. r 

In England in the middle of the nineteenth century 
education was not recognized as a science or an art except 
by a minority. It is true that something had been done to 
train the primary teacher in the way he should go, but that 
way resolved itself into mechanical teaching. Virtually 
nothing had been done for the teachers of the middle 
classes, while the passport to a mastership in the public or 
larger endowed schools comprised the academic and social 
results of a public school and university career. Payne’s 
work, rendered effective by his influence over the teachers 
who were able to gather at his feet, over the friends of 
education, and lastly over the greater silent audience who 
read his published works, was to bring into the limelight a 
new conception of teaching, contradictory to the accepted 
dogmas of his time, but which transformed dull routine 
into an art in which the learner was more than a passive 
recipient of knowledge, while the practical object of his 
theoretical treatment of education was “in teaching the 
teacher how to teach.” 

To appreciate fully the contribution of Payne, we must 
discover what made him revolutionary, and review briefly 
the prevailing ideas on education to indicate the changes 
he effected. 

Born in humble circumstances, his early education was 
meagre. Economic needs soon limited it to that which his 
own zeal led him to supply. While he was struggling to 
augment his inadequate income from teaching by writing 
for the Press, he rose above contemporary schoolmasters by 
reading extensively. Seemingly by accident he became 


acquainted with the teachings of the French educational 


reformer Jacotot, and this is said to have prevented him 
from falling into the groove of mechanical teaching. 
Jacotot became “his master,” and Payne’s discipleship 
‘‘changed his notion of the teacher’s office, and turned 
routine into a course of never-ending experiment and 
discovery.” He soon endeavoured by lectures to teachers, 
and by the publication in 1830 of The Exposition of Jacotot’'s 
Method, to win other disciples, but for himself this study of 
theory led him to consider teaching as an art, and he 
excelled as a private schoolmaster and headmaster. 
Payne’s contact with private schools and their teachers 
was second in importance to his study of education, for it 
urged him to turn to practical use the results of his in- 
vestigations. In the England of his day the middle classes 
relied extensively on private schools for the education of 
youth, and Payne as a private schoolmaster, interested in 
promoting the education of the classes from which he drew 
his own pupils, was a competent critic of these schools and 
above all of their teachers. While he recognized the fact 
_ that private schools offered to the rising commercial 
class a curriculum more attractive than that of the larger 
endowed and public schools, he realized how superficial was 
the work done, and there was nothing to take the place of 


the mental discipline of classical scholarship. “ We all 
know,” he said in 1869, “ that the great bulk of men about 
us—pupils of the system—are not cultivated, are indeed 
indifferent to cultivation, are unacquainted with the 
fundamental principles of literature and science, and do 
not read works requiring thought and study, despise those 
who do, are in fact unpermeated by the ‘sweetness and 
light’ on which Mr. Matthew Arnold has discoursed so 
pleasantly.” Payne’s criticism echoed that in. the Report 
of the Schools Enquiry Commissioners, who acknowledged 
that there were great possibilities for good work, because of 
the breaking of new ground in the curriculum, but they 
concluded that * the state of the private academies, though 
not wholly without hopeful features, is lamentably 
unsatisfactory.” 

The underlying cause of these evils was a misconception of 
the art of teaching, held both by the public at large and by 
teachers themselves. This misconception sprang primarily 
from the nineteenth century race for the acquisition of 
knowledge. The diffusion of knowledge and its acquisition 
by the pupil were regarded as the chief ends of learning. 
Encyclopaedic information in a highly concentrated form, 
found in such textbooks as Mangnall’s Questions, was sought, 
the textbook being exalted above the teacher, and the 
learner above the doer. Achievement was judged by 
accumulation, not assimilation of knowledge, and the short 
cut to this end was by the exercise of the memory alone. 
The teacher was not called upon to stimulate the powers of 
observation, creation, judgment or reasoning, but, judged 
by the rapidity with which the contents of the book were 
decanted into the learner, stick in hand, he conducted 
educational drill. He was a machine, and the motive 
power his innate ability to keep order. Special training, 
except perhaps that which imparted the contents of the 
book to the teacher, was at a discount. Skilful presentation 
was moreover objected to as soft pedagogy, for learning, it 
was thought, should be sufficiently disagreeable to brace 
and exercise the will-power. 

With teaching reduced to so simple a craft, the inevitable 
conclusion was that almost any one, possessed merely with 
the rudiments of learning, could teach, and sometimes the 
successful charlatan paraded his intentions without even 
possessing the rudiments of the subjects he professed 
to teach. Typical of the impostors was the man at whose 
expense Dr. Hodgson told the following story. In reply to 
the question of a Royal Commissioner as to what he taught, 
he went through a long catalogue of subjects. The assistant 
turned to his fellow commissioner and said, “ Quite a 
multum in parvo!” " Yes,” said the schoolmaster, “ you 
may put that down: I teach that, too!” The position 
amongst governesses was worse, for erudition under 
bonnets was scorned, and this occupation was particularly 
attractive to those who, having been educated for the 
drawing-room and faced unexpectedly with misfortune, 
thought they could at least preserve their gentility and 
escape destitution. Unable to comprehend the idea of an 
accomplished teacher, and having no means of testing the 
avowed qualifications of private teachers, the public 
sanctioned quackery. “The profound ignoramus,” as 
Payne said, ‘ if sufficiently endowed with assurance, may 
compete for public patronage on nearly equal terms with 
the most cultivated student of learning and science, and 
may in many cases even carry off the prize.” 

Although reformation sprang from a small group of 
private schoolmasters, many teachers themselves were the 
worst enemies of middle class education. When Payne would 
have teachers study education for themselves, he found 
them denying the existence of a theory of education, which 
they condemned as quackery, and remaining obstinate in 
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their ‘‘ adherence to the notion of the all-sufficiency of 
routine.” In 1874 Payne asserted that, until he began his 
class in the previous February, he “ never came in contact 
with a dozen teachers who were not entirely satisfied with 
their own empirical methods of teaching. To what others 
had written on the principles of education—to what these 
had reduced to successful practice—they were, for the most 
part, profoundly indifferent.’’ Public opinion, therefore, 
took the teacher at his own low estimate of himself. 

Reviewing this situation, Payne deplored the results of 
middle class education and held teachers ultimately 
responsible. ‘If they all entered on their work, equipped 
with accurate knowledge, cultivated intelligence, trained 
skill in teaching, and a high appreciation of the grave 
importance of their functions, could such a complaint as the 
above be possible ?’’ Here in his own words was Payne’s 
life-work. It was to inspire the teacher with the importance 
of his work, to make him realize how manifold were his 
duties, and how infinite the sphere of his influence, to aid 
in equipping him with the necessary knowledge of the 
subjects to be taught, but most important of all, to guide 
him in the art of teaching. The proportion of teachers whom 
he could influence directly was small. He realized, therefore, 
how essential it was for the good of all teachers, that he 
should preach the gospel of the training of teachers amongst 
the friends of education, and inspire some to work for. the 
cause when his influence was removed. Thus, in con- 
sidering in some detail Payne’s work with his class of 
teachers and the theories which he expounded, it must be 
remembered that the history of the training of post primary 
teachers virtually begins with his work, and that of his 
followers. 

(To be continued) 


Scholarships to America 


The Walter Hines Page Travelling Scholarships, and two 
scholarships at the Chautauqua Summer School in the State 
of New York will again be offered by the Education Com- 
mittee of the English-Speaking Union in 1934, to enable 
teachers to visit the United States of America. The holder 
of the senior Page scholarship (for women only) is invited to spend 
two months in America as the guest of the English-Speaking 
Union of the United States. The scholarship is of the value of 
£100, and complete hospitality is offered in America. To meet 
remaining travelling and incidental expenses, the teacher need 
only provide a further {60. In 1934, also, two additional Page 
scholarships have been offered respectively by the National 
Union of Teachers and the Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
and will be awarded by the English-Speaking Union. These 
scholarships, which are open to members of the two associations 
only, provide the same American hospitality and opportunities 
as the Page scholarship, and each are to the value of £50. 

In addition to these scholarships, last year several branches of 
the English-Speaking Union of the United States offered Page 
scholarships to the value of £50, carrying the same conditions of 
hospitality ; it is confidently expected that similar scholarships 
will be offered this year. The Chautauqua Institution of the 
United states hopes again to reserve for the use of British women 
teachers two scholarships at the Chautauqua Summer School, 
to be held in July and August in the State of New York. The 
scholarships cover the cost of lectures and classes, and complete 
hospitality for six weeks. Travelling and incidental expenses must 
be provided by the holders, and are estimated at not more than f{go. 

After the Summer School the English-Speaking Union of 
the United States offers two weeks’ further hospitality to the 
holders of these scholarships, so that they may visit some of the 
interesting cities of the Eastern States. The Camp Directors’ 
Association of America also has again kindly offered to welcome 
as its guest for two months in the summer of 1934 a British 
Girl Guide leader interested in the camp movement of the 
United States. A programme of hospitality is arranged which 
includes visits of a week or fortnight to some of the most interest- 
ing summer camps in the Eastern States. The chosen candidate 
will be responsible for her own travelling expenses to and from 
America, and during her two months in that country; these 
can be estimated at about £65. 

The Page scholarships are open both to secondary and elemen- 
tary teachers between the ages of 25 and 45, and the Chautauqua 


| Committee, 


to the same category of teacher without limitation of age. An 
additional scholarship to the value of {50 to be awarded this year 
for the first time is that offered by the City and Guilds of London 
Institute to a teacher in a technical institute ; the conditions of 
this scholarship are the same as for the other Page scholarship, 
and it is offered to men only. Applications for all scholarships 
should reach the committee not later than Saturday, February 24. 
All inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary, Education 
English-Speaking Union, Dartmouth House, 37 
Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London, W. 1. 


Celebration and Assembly Notes 


CELEBRATION of ‘ The City ” (i.e. London and 

the much-desired City of God) was given in the 
Northern Polytechnic Hall on November ro last, and a 
Celebration of “ Handel” at Hackney Town Hall on 
December 7. Dr. F. H. Hayward acted as Director on 
both occasions, and the municipal authorities of the two 
boroughs were present. Such functions obviously serve 
as a method of linking school activities with public life, and 
may result in an improvement of the latter. 

* * * 


Of immediate interest to our readers is the announce- 
ment of three Celebrations at Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, Holborn, on February 8, March 8, and April 26, 
at 7 p.m. The subjects are: ‘ Shelley,” “ G. F. Watts,” 
and ‘‘ Archimedes,” and an invitation is especially ex- 
tended to masters and mistresses in secondary schools who 
must often be distressed by a consciousness that the 
pressure of school examinations prevents them from giving 
that wide, free, inspiring treatment of great themes which 
would be so valuable to their pupils. We understand that 
opportunity will be allowed after each celebration for 
comment and discussion. 

+ * + 


What does the average boy or girl know of Archimedes ? 
Only the fact that he discovered a certain “ principle ” and 
had a “ eureka ” adventure involving a bath. His life as a 
whole, and his vast contributions to solid geometry, and 
other branches of mathematics, are unknown. The Cele- 
bration of Archimedes will dissipate this ignorance and 
contribute also a “ humanistic ” factor to mathematical 
education. And when we are told, as we have lately been, 
that poetry and art should exert a kind of “ enchantment,” 
and when we recollect how little “‘enchantment” is 
commonly present in school lessons in these subjects we 
realize some of the possibilities of Celebrations of Shelley 
and Watts. 


EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ART.— Designed on a similar scale to 
the recent Winter Exhibitions of Flemish, Dutch, Italian, Persian, 
and French Art, the Royal Academy Winter Exhibition of 1934, 
Burlington House, London, gives a comprehensive view of British 
Art from the tenth to the nineteenth century. It consists of 
paintings in oil and water-colour, drawings, sculpture, em- 
broideries, tapestries, furniture, silver, and other examples of fine 
craftsmanship, selected with the purpose of showing that the 
achievements of British artists, in their characteristic aims and 
excellences, are worthy of comparison with the creations of other 
countries. The Exhibition illustrates, by means of carefully 
selected examples, the various phases and stages of British Art 
through about nine centuries (1000-1860), and emphasizes the 
great contributions made by certain artists. Specially reduced 
daily admissions, not available on Fridays, have been arranged 
as follows: Tickets at half-price (9d.) in lots of ten or more, for 
the use of students, may be obtained on application being made 
by the principals of schools, colleges, &c. Tickets for teachers 
accompanying parties may be obtained at Is. if application is 
made on the same form. Tickets at the specially reduced rate of 
1s., in lots of ten or more, for the use of members of staff associa- 
tions, working men’s or girls’ clubs, or similar organizations, may 
be obtained on application being made by the secretary or other 
official of such organization. Principals of schools of art can 
obtain season tickets for teachers and art students on their 
registers at the special rate of 5s. These tickets will admit on 
all week-days, including Fridays. 
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NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


THE WORLD-WIDE GEOGRAPHIES 
Book VII : EUROPE AND THE BRITISH ISLES 


By Jasper H. SremMpripGe. Cloth boards, 336 pages, 3s. 3d. Or in two parts: I. Europe, 
II. The British Isles. Each 1s. 9d. in limp cloth, 2s. in cloth boards. 


It was of Book VII, Part I, Europe, that The Schoolmaster said : ‘ This is a book long sought by teachers desiring 
a combination of the human and physical aspects of modern geography for pupils of from 11 to 15 years of age. 
Illustrations and printing are parted] clear, and with the text compiled throughout from authoritative sources, 
make the book exceptional, not only in its vivid representation of Europe as iż is, but also in the charm with which 
it invests the whole subject of geography.’ 

The publishers believe Part II to be a worthy successor both for its text and its superb illustrations, and the 
reception already accorded the book seems to justify their belief. 


ANCIENT STORIES SIMPLY TOLD 
By E. W. SNELL. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


Exactly what the title declares it to be : the favourite Greek and Roman stories, told with a simplicity that not 
only allows them to ‘ tell themselves ’ (as every good story should be allowed) but is in itself charming. 


THE ESCAPE OF MONTE CRISTO 


(New Volume in Herbert Strang’s Library) 


The volume is issued in two forms: Limp cloth, 1s. 3d.; cloth boards, with a new design, 
Is. 4d. 


Robert Louis Stevenson wrote: ‘ The early part of Monte Cristo is a piece of perfect story-telling ; the man 
never breathed who shared these moving incidents without a tremor.’ It is this part of Dumas’s fons story 
which is now for the first time produced satisfactorily as a school reader. The translation has been thoroughly 
revised by Herbert Strang, who supplies an introduction, a map, and interesting notes. 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH PROSE 


Collected and edited by HERBERT StrANG. Cloth boards, 1s. 9d.; with Exercises, cloth 
boards, 2s. 


A new anthology, unique in the wide range of its selection. Few of the passages have appeared in a school book 
before ; every one is good of its kind. 
' Variety and interest are the keynotes of this collection.'™— London Head Teacher. 


‘ The book should provide a valuable aid to written composition, as well as affording interesting reading matter.'— Head Teachers’ 
Review. 


‘Over two hundred and fifty pages of entertainment.’—Scottish Educational Journal. 


THE FARADAY BOOKS OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE 
By F. J. THorpz, B.Sc. With numerous diagrams. Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


A series of five books, each containing a year’s work, using the method of discovery, for developing individual 
practical work. The working of a first series of experiments bearing on the ‘ general problem ° leads to a pro- 
visional hypothesis for its solution and the answering of a first series of questions. Additional experiments 
having tested this hypothesis, a second group of questions can be answered. 


Book I. General: Gravity; Simple Machines ; Elasticity and Density, &c. 
» I. Heat: Expansion; Thermometry; Air Pressure; Melting, &c. 
» IHI. Chemistry of the Home: Gases; Water; Acids; Food and Fuels, &c. 
» IV. Magnetism and Electricity : Compasses; Electric Bells; Telephones; Wireless, &c. 
» V. Light and Sound: Reflection; Refraction; Vibration; How Sound Travels; Piano and Violin 
Strings, &c. 


Teacher’s Book, with copious notes, suggestions, and illustrative diagrams, covering the whole 
series, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘This admirable set of books.’—Schoolmaster. 


‘ We can strongly recommend these books to the notice of all science teachers. . . . The author may be congratulated on having 
written a textbook likely to go a long way towards producing the self-reliant investigator of scientific phenomena at first hand.’ 
—Scottish Educational Journal. 

‘ The underlying structure upon which the scheme has been built seems to us quite sound, and a careful perusal of the way the course 
has developed gives us confidence in warmly commending it to the notice of Head Teachers and Science Specialist Teachers.’ 
— Educational Handwork. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House London, E.C. 4 
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THE MODERN MUSE 


Compiled by a Committee of the English Association. Pp. 320. 5s. net. 


An Anthology of Modern Verse by contemporary writers of English-speaking peoples throughout the world. 
It includes, besides writers of our colonies and dominions, the best U.S.A. poets. The Modern Muse has been 
compiled as a companion to Poems of To-day, First and Second Series, and has behind it the unique influence of 
an Association whose membership covers nearly everyYpoet, professor, schoolmaster, or schoolmistress in 
England, Scotland, Canada, Ceylon, India, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and the United States of 
America who is interested in English Literature in itself and as an educational force. 


GRADUATED EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
By LANCELOT OLIPHANT. Pp. 296. 3s. Or in Parts: I, 1s. 6d.; II, 1s. 9d. 


1,120 carefully graded exercises arranged in groups or specimen papers of twenty exercises each. Each group 
includes questions on Words, Phrases, Sentences, Paragraphs, Punctuation, Précis-Writing, &c. Many of 
the exercises can be done orally. The standard runs from that of the Junior Certificate of Oxford Local 
Examinations at the beginning of Part I to that of School Certificate and beyond in Part II. 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN ANCIENT GREECE 


By C. E. Ropinson, Winchester College. Pp. 160, with many illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
A simple account of Greek life. The book does not involve any knowledge of Greek. 


‘ An exquisitely illustrated and attractively written handbook giving descriptions of politics, religion, industry, and the recreation 
of the ancient Greeks. A valuable companion to the historical manual and the classical text.'—The Journal of Education. 


LATIN IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
Selected by L. DALE, formerly Assistant Master at Christ’s Hospital. Pp. 64. ıs. 


This collection is intended principally as an aid to composition. It includes a number of Latin phrases commonly 
quoted in English literature. 


MODERN FRENCH SHORT STORIES 


Selected and edited by Epouarp FANNIERE, sometime Taylorian Lecturer in French in 
the University of Oxford. Pp. 120, with an Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 2s. 6d. 


Stories by Dumas, Moreau, Malot, Maupassant, Philippe, Anatole France, Renard, Bernard, Colette, Foley, 
Bailly, Lenotre. 


‘ This collection of seventeen short stories breaks new ground.’—The Journal of Education. 


OXFORD RAPID-READING FRENCH TEXTS: 
BASED ON WORD-FREQUENCY 


Four new volumes—Third Series. Paper, 1od.; limp cloth, 1s. 2d. (Full prospectus on 
application) 

La Carafe d’Eau and Des Pas sur la Neige. By Maurice LEBLANC. 

Cica, La Fille du Bandit. By H. Bacon. 

Le Raid Fantastique. By E. pe RicHe. 

Le Mystère de la Chambre Jaune. By Gaston LEROUX. 


The first series of a new series on similar lines, The Oxford Rapid-Reading German Texts, will be published 
shortly. Particulars on application 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House London, E.C. 4 
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| Correspondence 
CO-OPERATION OF SCHOOL AND PUBLIC I have recollections of one industrial town in Lancashire where 


LIBRARY 


I was much interested in the article by R. E. Wolseley in your 
January issue, in which he described how at Evanston, a suburb 
of Chicago, there was in vogue strong co-operation between the 
public library and the school. 

Until the last decade or so, the U.S.A. led the world in its 
library facilities, and in its endeavours to make reading a 
vital part of every citizen’s life. For long, too, they realized that 
to attain such an end it was essential that even the youngest 
children should become used to books. Thus its librarians in 
the children’s departments were not merely trained in library 
work, but were also accustomed to dealing with, and sometimes 
teaching, children. 

Since the War, however, England has advanced rapidly, and 
it is rare nowadays to come across any town whose children’s 
library is not a delight to the eye and the mind. Places like 
Croydon and Oxford, for example, are two that are well worth 
visiting. At most of these towns there is a system whereby 
either (a) the primary school may borrow books, house them, 
and be responsible for them, ar (b) parties of children use the 
library as part of their weekly curriculum. Sometimes both these 
methods are in use. As a result the young citizen grows used to 
thinking of these books as partly his, and cares for them in a way 
that often puts many of the grown-ups to shame. So the cultural 
centre of a town becomes the library. 

There are places, however, where much remains to be done. 


the library was squalid and the books were filthy. It is no good 
teaching hygiene in such circumstances. Furthermore, it is hope- 
less to appoint as librarian of the children’s department anybody 
who has not a love for youngsters of all sorts and who conse- 
quently fails to appreciate their outlook. 


Finally, may I give an example of how at my present school 
we gain from an active co-operation with the County Library ? 

To begin with, I have constantly on the library shelves about 
350 books, half fiction and half non-fiction, and chosen by 
myself, for the use of boys in the first three forms, ages 11-14. 
I am at liberty to change whatever books I like, terminally or 
annually. Secondly, though the school library comprises some 
2,600 volumes, there are times when I do not feel justified in 
buying some costly book mainly for the use of a few advanced 
students. Once again the County Library comes to my aid and 
either sends me the required book or else borrows it through the 
medium of the National Central Library. Consequently both 
staff and boys have easy and constant access not merely to an 
ever-growing school library, but also to the tremendous resources 
of the National Central Library. 

Such a system, I know, is by no means unique. Yet experience 
has taught me that there are far too many schools and towns 
that fail to co-operate in this way, to the lasting detriment of all 
concerned. 

The Henry Mellish School, 
Bulwell, Notts. 


R. GILL, 
Senior Master and Librarian. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


CANADA 


“ Nearly as large as Europe, with a population of about 
10,000,000 ’’—varying in density from 44 to 
the square mile in little Prince Edward Island 
to 4, 3 and 2 in the vastnesses of Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Alberta, and British Columbia. Even in Quebec, the 
most vast, it is only 5, and in Ontario, with an equal population 
of 3,000,000, only 9. What a problem for the educator! But 
for more than a hundred years the schoolmaster has been busily 
abroad—slowly extending his activities from the political 
centres of Ottawa and Quebec to the farthest-flung limits of the 
Dominion, only to be reached by correspondence classes and 
railway travelling schools (seven in operation in Ontario alone.) 
We add a few general statistics for the nine Provinces—each 
self-governing in education, there being no Federal control. 
Approximate numbers under instruction, and certain percentages : 
(A few of these figures may cause surprise, but they have all been 
taken from official sources.) 


General. 


Secondary, 
Professtonal and 

Province Primary Normal. University. %* %§ 
Ontario . 600,000 100,000 29,000 12°8 9 

Quebec .» 400,000 250,000 8,000 14°4 23'2 
Saskatchewan 220,000 11,000 8,000 I5'I 16°3 
Alberta . 147,000 25,000 ? 8-9 12:7 
Manitoba . 132,000 ? 3,000 9'9 12'5 
Nova Scotia 101,000 20,000 2,000 12°3 24'I 
British Colum. 90,000 26,000 2,000 11-6 34°5 
New Bruns. 83,000 6,000 4,000 75 15°9 
P.E.I. 17,000 380 ? 22°1 62:9 


Many elements are, of course, more or less common to all the 
Provinces. Everywhere is a compulsory school 
age, varying from 7 or 8 to 14 or 15. Every- 
where women teachers far outnumber men. 
Everywhere more satisfactory methods of division between 
primary and secondary are being thought out. Above all, 
financial stringency is everywhere, with its “ panic cuts,” its 
“ sacrifices on the altar of so-called economy,”’ its closed schools, 
suppressed classes, unemployed teachers, salary reductions and 
arrears, and pension problems. Everywhere is the age-long 


Particular. 


* Portion devoted to education of total provincial Government 
expenditure ; § portion paid by provincial Government of total 
expenditure on education. 


question of “ retarded ” children, and everywhere, of course, 
Teachers’ Federations, Journals, and Conferences. We may here 
also note Education Weeks, and a growing number of school 
“ days '’—Loyalist, Empire, Arbor, Victoria, Labour, Thanks- 
giving, and Remembrance (Armistice.) 

We add a few notes from some of the Provinces. 

Ontario reports the opening of a Department of Pedagogical 
Research in its College of Education ; several university reforms ; 
development of university extension ; and improved professional 
preparation for secondary teachers (men and women nearly equal). 

Quebec is unique in having a population of two races, languages, 
and religions—French the large majority—with separate 
education departments. Here the paix scolaire (unlike Belgium) 
is a real peace. English adult schools offer French; French 
schools, English. McGill University runs a regular French sum- 
mer school. On the coast of Labrador, 250 miles in length, new 
schools are growing fast—some open in summer only. 

In British Columbia the school population includes 14,000 
foreigners from fourteen nations (4,000 from Japan.) University 
and training college fees have been suspended for “gifted 
poor ” students, but admissions limited. The ever-growing 
correspondence classes, hitherto free, now charge a small fee. 
Two School Boards have abolished their school Cadets. 

Saskatchewan is including economics in its school programmes. 
It is also according leave of absence to certain of its inspectors 
and training college staffs for two and three months respectively 
—without salary. A new programme “ defines more clearly the 
aims of primary instruction: health, happiness, a rich social 
harvest, and the wise use of leisure. . . . Greater importance, it 
is felt, should be attached to the development of the child than 
to subjects and textbooks. .. . Teachers are earnestly besought 
to care no less for mental health than physical. Inthe sections on 
Civics and Moral Education the awakening of friendly sentiments 
toward other peoples, and the study of the duties of the indi- 
vidual as a citizen of the world are especially emphasized. The 
League of Nations and the Kellogg Pact are reserved for the 
last primary year.” 

In Manitoba a regrettable incident has brought the question of 
corporal punishment under public discussion ; the Code of Ethics 
for teachers (by a resolution of Conference) is to be revised; and 
a successful experiment in promoting to high school without the 
usual examination has been made by the application of “ tests ’’ 
only, carried out by teachers and endorsed by inspectors. 

Nova Scotia reports increased activity of circulating libraries 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Just published 


COQUERICO 


Livre pour les Jeunes Commengants 


160 pages. 170 illustrations. 2s. 
COQUERICO is a book for little children 


who begin French at an earlier age than is 
presupposed by the first stage of a French 
course. The book is os the first of a course, 
nor will it make the introduction of a course 
less enjoyable when the time for it comes. 
Of set purpose the amount of formal 
grammar and the number of words to be 
acquired have been reduced as far as pos- 
sible. The aim has been to familiarize the 
pupil by dint of constant repetition with 
simple, pleasant sounding phrases that he 
can make his own with very little conscious 
effort. The illustrations are a delight, and 
reflect with humour and gaiety the moods 
and attitudes of those farmyard inhabitants 
about whom the stories and episodes are 
woven. 


Other books by E. Saxelby, M.A. 


MON LIVRE 


Premier Cours de Francais 2s. 6d. 
Cours Moyen 2s. 6d. 
Cours Supérieur 2s. 6d. 
A PEnseigne du Coq 2s. 


The publishers will be glad to send specimen copies of any 
of the books listed above to teachers of French who wish 
to see them with a view to class adoption 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


German Prose Selections 
By A. C. CLARK and R. LUSUM 2s. 6d. 


“ A useful reader for third year students, containing extracts 
from the chief authors.” —T'he Journal of Education. 


Shakespeare in the 


Classroom 
By M. STEPPAT 2s. 6d. 


This book outlines a new method of teaching 
Shakespeare in schools. 


“ A valuable little book . . . an excellent book.” — Education. 


Attractive Readings in 


Prose and Verse 
By Mrs. A. M. HENDERSON 2s. 6d. 


** Admirable, ... A most useful little book.” — Scots Observer. 


“ A choice collection of prose and poetry.”— 
London Musical Opinicn. 


Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 
23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


FOUNDER—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 

VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 
DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 
ag ae OF METHOD—ETHEL DRIVER, L.R.A.M., Dalcroze 


SECRETARY—ALICE WEBER. 

FULL TRAINING COURSE (three years) in preparation for the 
Complete Teaching Certificate in Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS for WOMEN STUDENTS offered for 

COMPETITION in this COURSE, JULY, 1934. 

SINGLE SUBJECT CLASSES for CHILDREN and ADULTS. 

SPECIAL COURSE (one year) for TEACHERS in ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 

SUMMER SCHOOL, AUGUST 1 to 11, under the personal 
direction of M. JAQUES-DALCROZE, at Moira House, 
EASTBOURNE. 

For prospectuses apply the SECRETARY, Dalcroze School, 

23 Store Street, London, W.C.1. (Tel. Museum 2294.) 


LONDON (Royal Free Hospital) 
SCHOOL of MEDICINE FORWOMEN 


(University of London) 
HUNTER ST., BRUNSWICK SQ., W.C. I 


Full Courses are arranged for the London M.B., B.S. Degrees, and the 
Examinations of other qualifying bodies. 

Arrangements for Dental Students (Degree and Diploma). 

The Clinical Course is pursued at the Royal Free Hospital. l 

Arrangements are also made for students to attend the practice of 
certain special hospitals. 

Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to students 
after qualification. 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes to the value of £1,950 are awarded 


annually. X 
Residence arrangements are made for students in the School Chambers. 


THE SESSION BEGINS ON OCT. | EACH YEAR 
Prospectus and full information can be obtained from the Warden and 
Secretary. 


ELIZABETH BOLTON, M.D., B.S., Dean. 
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(120,000 books to schools last year) ; improved university train- 
ing of teachers; more post-primary free places; activity of 
parent-teacher organizations ; and a Superintendent of Education 
who is also a delegate to the League of Nations (the only other 
reference to the League we have noticed.) Also a “ special 
Commission has under consideration a general revision of 
programmes. The philosophic bases of education and the 
fundamental purposes of public instruction have been reviewed, 
and a tentative scheme suggested for primary, middle, and 
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secondary schools. . . . Administrative reorganization is also in 
hand. The old system is out of date and is only blocking the way 
—especially in rural districts. Many reforms are proposed, but 
most of them must await the end of the economic crisis.” 

Acknowledgments to the following teachers’ organs: The 
School, Ontario; The Educational Record (Protestant) Quebec ; 
The Manitoba Teacher; and The Educational Review, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. Also to the International 
Bureau of Education, Geneva. 


Varia 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY Press has prepared a classified list 
for secondary schools of new Oxford books. It includes books 
published since April last, and announcements for the first quarter 
of the present year. Brief notes indicating scope are given under 
each title. 


* * * 


Public lectures at KING’s COLLEGE, LONDON, to be given 
during this term, include a course of six on “The Unity 
of British History,” by Prof. F. J. C. Hearnshaw (Tuesdays at 
5-15 p.m.; three to be given) ; and six on “ Speech Training in 
Schools,” by Miss C. C. Bell (Mondays at 5.30 p.m.; four to be 
given). Dr. H. J. Gough is to deliver three lectures on the fatigue 
of metals on Tuesdays at 5.30 p.m., beginning February 20. 

a * x 


Sir Arthur Eddington is to deliver the Rickman Godlee 
Lecture at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, W.C. 1, on February 
16, taking as his subject, “ The Constitution of the Stars.” 
Other public lectures to be given at the College this term include 
one on recent modifications in the German educational system, 
by Dr. A. B. Badger (February 2) ; one on the National Central 
Library and Library Co-operation, by Col. L. Newcombe 
(February 7) ; eight on “ Social Forces in American History,” by 
Prof. A. M. Schlesinger, of Harvard (beginning February 19) ; 
and two on “ The Many Membered Carbon Rings,” by Prof. L. 


Ruzicka, of Zurich (February 27, March 1). The lecture hour 
in each case is 5.30. 
* + 

Messrs. W. HEFFER & Sons, Ltp., have issued a list of 
geography books which they, as booksellers, are prepared to 
supply new or second-hand. The list is arranged in two parts, the 
first dealing with reference and advanced books, and the second 
with school textbooks, both sections being classified. Such a 
collection of books is extremely useful, but its value depends 
somewhat on the ability of its producers to follow changes in 
publishers’ prices. 

* * 

Messrs. B. H. BLACKWELL, LTv., have sent out a list of some 
500 second-hand books, chiefly in science and mathematics. 
Dates of publication and style of binding, if different from that 
of the published volume, are indicated. We notice a set of the 
Cambridge Natural History (ten vols.), Roscoe and Schorlemmer’s 
Treatise on Chemistry, and Thorpe’s Dictionary of Chemistry 
(seven vols.), among other titles which might be considered for 
the school library. 

` * 

The Science Masters’ Association and Association of Women 
Science Teachers have issued a four-page brochure on “ Safe- 
guards in the Laboratory.” Copies can be obtained from 
Canon Kirkland, The King's School, Ely., price 6d. post free. 


DRYAD HANDICRAFTS 


Educational Contractors and Publishers 


MATERIALS, TOOLS, AND BOOKS 
FOR ALL SCHOOL CRAFTS 


DRYAD MATERIALS are of the best quality 
obtainable. We believe that good work cannot be 
done with poor materials, and our reputation has 
been built up by this consistent high standard of 
quality and value. A special feature of our Weaving, 


Needlework, and Bookcraft materials is the carefully 
graded range of beautiful colours. 


DRYAD TOOLS AND APPARATUS have been 
designed by obi Mabie as the most suitable 


for each process. 


DRYAD BOOKS are written by men and women 
who know the teacher’s special requirements. Many 
are graded for schemes of work ; all are plentifully 
illustrated. The basic crafts and many subsidiary 
ones are dealt with. 


hey are always reliable. 


REMEMBER—YOU CAN DEPEND 
ON DRYAD 


Our new 1934 Illustrated Catalogue, giving full details of 


all our goods and many helpful suggestions, should be in the 
possession of every handwork teacher. Post free on request, 4d. 


Dept. 21b, St. NICH OLAS STREET, LEICESTER 


London Showroom : 22 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. | 
(Near the British Museum) 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


LIGHT RESIDENTIAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS OF 
{100 and ENTRANCE BURSARIES will be competed for at 
an Examination beginning June 6, 1934. Entries due May 7. 
Five Harkness Residential Entrance Scholarships of £100 each, one 

Montrose Residential Entrance Scholarship of £100, one Ramsay 

Residential Entrance Scholarship of £100, and one Matheson Resi- 

dential Entrance Scholarship of £100, for Men, for three or four years. 

Five Bursaries of £50 each for three or four years. Four Bursaries of 

£40 each for four or five zens Twelve Bursaries of smaller amounts 

(ranging from £34 to £1 

Some of the Bursaries are open to Women. There are many Bursaries in 

private patronage and several Scholarships for Research or Advanced Study. 
DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS.—M.A. (inclusive fee for curriculum : 

Ordina ree, £47 5s. ; Honours Degree, £63) ; B.Sc. (Pure Science, 

inclusive fee; Ordinary Degree, £80; Honours aon = £94 10s.) ; 

kaf neng, inclusive fee; Ordinary Degree or r- 

.B., Ch.B. (inclusive fee £183) ; B.Phil., B Litt. 

D.Sc., D.Litt., M.D., Ch.M., D.P.H., L.D.S 

RESIDENCE HALLS.—St. Salvator's Hall, Deans Ciit and Seaview (for Men 
Students) ; Residence fee for three-term Session, £63. University Hall, Kinness- 
burn, Afton and Chattan House (for Women Students) : Residence fee for three- 
term Session, £66. 

Particulars of the Entrance qualifications, curricula for Degrees, conditions 
of competition for Bursaries (or Scholarships), prospectuses of Residence Halls, 


&c., on application to 
THE SECRETARY, 
THE UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 


A PROFESSIONAL OPINION 
“ My advertisement in the May number of The Journal 
of Education has done very well.” 
This refers to one insertion of a small professional announcement. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK . net rore 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK tue aoe 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK », 35/- 
“ PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS ”’ (free) 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C.1 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


The degrees of London University are open to all without residence 


University Correspondence College 


Founder : WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc. 
Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
founded in 1887, was the first institution of its kind. Its 
leading feature was, and is, a resident staff of tutors. 


THE RESIDENT STAFF OF TUTORS. —Thirty 
Honours Graduates, experienced in teaching—nearly all 
First Class Honourmen—devote their whole time to the 
College. 


THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED to students by 
U.C.C, include, at a moderate cost, instruction from tutors 
who have obtained the highest honours themselves and 
who are specialists in their subjects. Lessons are regular 
and frequent and are carefully adapted to the individual 
requirements of the student. Payment of the tuition fee by 
instalments may be arranged without any addition to the fee. 


U.C.C. SUCCESSES at London University Intermediate 
and Degree Examinations during the nine years 1925-1933 : 


Intermediate 
2122 


The successes of University Correspondence College at 
London University are audited by a well-known firm of 
Chartered Accountants. 


STUDENTS ARE PREPARED not only for Matriculation 
and the Intermediate and Degree Examinations of London 
University, but also for the certificates and diplomas of other 
examining bodies. 


Prospectus (64 pages) giving full particulars of U.C.C. Courses of Preparation may be had post free 
from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


14 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


DENTAL BOARD 


“WIGMORE” "EPIDIASCOPE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


PRICE, 
complete 
with 
Lamp, 
Lifting 
Table, 
&c. 


£16-6-6 


THE MOST EFFICIENT INSTRUMENT 
EVER YET PLACED ON THE MARKET 
ATAREALLY POPULAR PRICE 


LAMP NOT OVER-RUN 


The instrument can be used from any lighting point 
LONDON MADE BY 


NEWTON & CO. -> 
over 200 
a years 


Manufacturers of Optical Projection Apparatus 
72 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


BURSARIES FOR DENTAL DENTAL EDUCATION 


Notice of Variation in Scheme of Awards 


OTICE is hereby given by the Dental Board of the United 
Kingdom that bursaries awarded by them for dental education 
from the beginning of the year 1936 will be limited to a maxi- 

mum rate of £30 a year, provided that awards may be made at a 
higher rate to candidates who are the sons of dentists, or have pre- 
viously received such tuition in dental mechanics as will entitle them 
to a reduction of one year in the length of the curriculum required 
to be taken by them in a Dental School. 

With these exceptions, the Board will only be prepared to entertain 
applications for bursaries payable after January 1, 1936, from persons 
who can satisfy the Board that their financial circumstances are such 
that a bursary at a rate not exceeding £30 a year will enable them to 
enter upon the curriculum for dent si students. 

Subject to the foregoing modification of the present scheme of 
awards, bursaries will continue to be awarded to those candidates 
who in the opinion of the Board are the most suitable for the pro- 
fession of Dentistry, and cannot enter it without financial assistance. 

Meetings for the selection of candidates will usually be held in 
March and September of each year. 

It should be noted that students who have entered upon pro- 
fessional study in a Dental School are not eligible for awards, and 
that all candidates must produce evidence that they have satisfied 
the general educational requirements of the General Medical Council, 
and that they have in addition passed the requisite preliminary science 
examination of the Licensing Body whose qualification they intend 
to obtain. 

It is important that prospective candidates should make inquiries 
well in advance of the date at which any formal applications are 
submitted, by applying for further particulars to the Registrar of 
the Dental Boa a 44 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W. 1. 
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k MATRICULATION AND OTHER EXAMINATION NOTICES, 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 


STUDENTSHIPS, and BURSARIES 


} 


_— 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


KING'S COLLEGE OF 
HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIATI, SCIENCE, 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. 


HE following Scholarships for 


Students wishing to read for the Degree of 
B.Sc. (Household and Social Science) will be awarded 
on the results of a competitive examination to be held 
in May, 1034: 
(a) CARL MEYER SCHOLARSHIP, 
i annun for three years. 
(b) MINOR COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP, £40 per 
annum for three years. 
Full particulars can be obtained on application 
to the SECRETARY. 


University College, Leicester 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
"THE following Scholarships and 


Bursaries, tenable at the University College, 
Leicester, will be awarded on the results of a com- 
petitive examination to be held in May, 1934. 

1. A Wilks Scholarship of the value of £60 per 
annum for the first degree in Arts or Science. 

2. One other Scholarship of the value of £60 per 
annum for three years for the first degree in Arts or 
Science. 

3. Three Scholarships of the value of (40 per annum 
for three years for the first degree in Arts or Science. 

4. A limited number of bursaries of the value of 
£20 per annum for three years for a first degree in 
Arts or Science. 

5. A limited number of bursaries in Commerce, 
covering tuition fees. 

Last date for entry, March 31. Full particulars 
and forms of entry can be obtained on application 
to the REGISTRAR. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Chatrman of Council: 
Rt. Hon. Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, P.C., C.B.15 
K.C., M.P. 
Principal : 
Miss D. CHAPMAN, M.A. 


SCHOLARSHIP Examination will 


take place in February, 1934, on the results 
of which one special Scholarship in Classics and 
another in BOTANY w th subsidiary Chemistry and 
other Scholarships from {60-£30, and Exhibitions, 
will be awarded. 

Students are prepared ‘for the Arts and Science 
Degrees of the University of London. 
Fees.— Residence, {00 a year; 

38 guineas a year. 
For further particulars apply to THE PRINCIPAL'S 
SECRETARY— 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 
NTRANCE Scholarships. An 


Examination will be held in June next for 
Scholarships open to boys under 15 on May 1, 
namely, one Alfred Smith Scholarship of {80 and 
two Junior Platt Scholarships of £60, and about four 
of lesser value. Assistance, by partial remission of 
Tuition Fees, may be given at the discretion of 
the Governors to Scholars and other boys showing 
promise in cases where need of such assistance exists. 
Applications should be made at the time of entry. 
Further particulars may be had from the HEAD- 
MASTER, Aldenham School. 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 
CHOLARSHIPS are six in number 


(four of £50, two of 30 guineas, tenable for 
five years), and are awarded on the results of the 
Common Entrance examination held twice annually 


in March and June. 
For further particulars apply THE HEADMASTER, 
Beaumont College, Old Windsor. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


AN Examination is held each June 

to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 
in value from £80 to £45 a year. 
on application to the HEADMASTER, 


ON 


£8U per 


Tuition from 


Full particulars 
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BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination will be held in 


June, 1934, for three Entrance Scholarships 
of the annual value of £60, and three Exhibitions 
of the annual value of £30. In addition to the 
above, three Special Scholarships of not less than 
£50 will be awarded to boys offering Greek and 
Latin. 

Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June I 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
candidates may be taken into consideration in the 
examination, 

Entries should be received by May 24. The 
School fees for Boarders are {120 per annum ; 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 

Further information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can 
be obtained from the Bursar, to whom inquiries 
regarding board and lodgings should also be 
addressed. 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD COLLECE 
F NTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 


tion. An examination is held annually in 
June, when Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Bursaries, 
carrying from £50-£10 are offered. Apply to the 
Headmaster, Mr. F. S$. Younsc, M.A. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, SURREY 
(Founded 1811) 
Headmaster: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (lond.). 
Second Master : Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A. (Cantab.), 
LL.D. (Dublin). 


Pour Entrance Scholarships, onc 


of £50 and others of £40 and £30 per annum. 
Examination in June each year. 
Particulars from the HEADMASTER. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


N Examination will be held during 


the first week each July for the awarding 
of One Scholarship value £100, and Six Scholarships 
value from {60 to £30, open to boys under 14 on 
June 1 previous. Boys under 14} on the same date 
may compete for two of the Scholarships, but a higher 
standard of work will be expected. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER, 


CHARTERHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1934 
XAMINATION for Ten (or more) 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £91 10s. 
each), open to Boys between 12 and 14 on July 15, 
will be held on June 5, 6, and 7, both at Charter- 
house, London, and Charterhouse, Godalming, as 
selected by candidates. The Scholarships will be 
tenable during continuance at the School or till 
election to a Senior Scholarship. One of these Scholar- 
ships will be, and any number may be, awarded 
without reference to Greek.—For details apply THe 
SECRETARY, Charterhouse, Godalming. 


ss CLIFTON COLLEGE) 
HE following Scholarships and 


Exhibitions will be awarded in 1934: 

1. About ten Scholarships, of which Three will be 
of the value of £100 a year. Others of £80, 
£60, and £40 a vear. 

2. Exhibitions of £25 a year. 

3. One Music Scholarship of £70 a year, with free 
tuition in Music. 

4. The Cowley Scholarship of £50 a year for the 
sons of Old Cliftonians. 

5. Preparatory School Scholarship of £25 a year. 
Candidates must be under 14 on June 1, 1934. 
Particulars from the SECRETARY and BURSAR. 

N.B.— Day boys will receive two-fifths of the 
value of Scholarships and Exhibitions to which 
they are elected, with a minimum of £25 a year. 


“DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 

ships, varving from £80 to £25 per annum, 

will be held on June 7 and 8, 1934. Age limit 144 

years. Special exhibitions each term for sons of 

Clergy and members of H.M. Services.—Apply 
P. BoLton, M.A., Headmaster. 
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FELLOWSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, 


ORANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY 


N Examination will be held on 


March 13, 14, and 15, 1934, for Entrance 
Scholarships, one £70, one £60, and one £50, two 
ve £50-£30, for candidates under 14 on April 1, 

Y4. 

Also on June 12, 13 and 14, 1934, an Examination 
will be held for Entrance Scholarships, one £100, 
one £60, one £40, two Choral, £50-£30, for candidates 
under 14 on July 1, 1934; one Organ £50, one 
es £50, age limit under 144 on July 1, 

O34. 

Bursaries for the sons of Clergy and Officers are 
available. 

Fees £150 per annum inclusive. Full details from 
HEADMASTER’S SECRETARY. 


DULWICH COLLEGE 
GCHOOL Scholarships are open for 


competition in May. Candidates for the Senior 
Scholarships must be under 17. Candidates for the 
Junior Scholarships must be under 13. 
Full rticulars and entrance forms may be 
obtained on application to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, 
Dulwich College, S.E. 21. 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 


CAL, ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Examina- 
tions for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in College and 
Manufacturing Works are held annually in APRIL. 
For particulars apply to CHIEF CLERK, 66 South- 
ampton Row, W.C. 1. 


FARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT 
RESIDENTIAT, SCHOOI FOR GIRLS 
A SCHOLARSHIP of £100 per 


annum for three years, with other 
smaller Exhibitions, will be awarded on 
the result of an Examination to be held at 
the School from March 21 to 24, 1934. 
For full particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


FRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK 
Headmaster: W. H. A. WHITWORTH, M.C., M.A. 
FEES: 100 guineas per annum. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £60, £40, and £30. 
I;XAMINATION IN JUNE. 


GIGGLESWIOCK SOHOOL 


IX Scholarships will be offered in 


October. Full details from the HEADMASTER, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


GLENALMOND 
ENTRANCE Scholarships, Exhibi- 


tions, and Bursaries, 1934. An examination, 
which may be taken at preparatory schools, will take 
place on March 19, 20, and 2ł for open Scholarships 
and Exhibitions, War Bursaries, and Sons of Clergy 
Bursaries. 
Age limit for Scholarships : 14 on March 1, 1934. 
For Exhibitions and Bursaries : 15 on September 20. 
—Apply to the WARDEN. 


HARROGATE COLLEGE 


YORKSHIRE 
Chairman: The Right Hon. The Lorp GISBOROUGH 
EN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS, ranging in value from £100 to £30, 
are available for admission to the School in May or 
September, 1034. 

Latest date for returning entrance forms— 
FEBRUARY 12, 1934. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the Head- 
mistress’s SECRETARY. 


TZ ENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
(G.P.D.S.T.) 


Music Training Department for Teachers 
Admission in September, January, and May. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS awarded annually 


For information apply to Miss WINGATE, Kensing- 
ton High School, St. Alban’s Road, Kensington, W.8. 
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Assistant Mistresses and Governesses 


GABBITAS, THRING & CO. 


36 SACKVILLE 


TELEGRAMS: ‘GABBITAS, PICCY, LONDON ” 


STREET, 


(Licensed Annually by the London County Counelil) 


LONDON, 


W. I 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 5878 (Two Lines) 


Invite applications from qualified Ladies who 


are looking for posts in the Teaching Profession 


This Agency, 
has been established over 50 years 


which is under distinguished patronage, 


Candidates desiring to apply for School Posts should write fully to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 


ae: their age, qualifications, and experience, and enclosing copies of their Testimonials. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION and no fee of any 


will be 


forwarded pan. on application. 


A Prospectus 


d is due unless an appointment be obtained through the Agency. 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS AND PARTNERSHIPS 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING g” CO. have a large number of BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 


SCHOOLS on the books in their Transfer Department. 


On learning a Purchaser’s 


qualifications and requirements, they will send notices of opportunities likely to prove 
suitable, without making any charge to Purchasers. 


SCHOLARSHIPS—continued 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL 


i | ‘HE Scholarship Examination will 

be held on May 31 and June 1, 1934, when 
7 Foundation, 1 Gladstone, 2 Junior Foundation, 
and 6 Boarding Scholarships, tenable with the former, 
I at each of the Senior Houses, will be open for 
award. Values, £72-£50. 

There are over 300 Boarders in the School, whose 
work after 16 is framed in accordance with their 
special abilities or future career. 

Application by May 26 to the HEADMASTER. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Examination June 13 and 14, 1934 


()NE Milner Memorial Scholarship 

for Boys between 13 and 14, value £100 per 
annum, for five years, open to sons of Colonial 
Civil Servants, and certain others. 


BOUT twelve Junior King’s 
Scholarships and Entrance Scholarships 
value £70 to £20 per annum. 
For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 


N Examination for six or more 
Scholarships, of {80 to £20 in value, is held 
annually in March. Candidates may be examined 
at their Preparatory Schools. A limited number of 
Bursaries are awarded at other times by examination. 
Five leaving Exhibitions for the Universities. There 
is a Junior House for boys under 13}. Inclusive 
fees (£102 to £126.—For further information apply 
to the ARY. 


LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


FSA MINATTION each June (allow- 
ance for age) for Entrance, Exhibitions and 

Scholarships up to £75 for Candidates between 13 

aud 15 vears of age, or in exceptional cases 16. 
Prospectus and particulars from the BURSAR. 


SCHOLARSHIPS—continued 


LEATHERHEAD SCHOOL 


SURREY 
(St. John’s) 


Founded 1851. Royal Charter 1922 


The School stands in 38 acres 

of freehold land ; has its own 

chapel, an all-the-year swim- 

ming bath, and some of the 

finest school playing fields 
in the country 


HEADMASTER: 
J. S. CARTER, M.A., Oxon. 


Boarders and 
Age of admission 


Non-Foundationers. 
day-boys (C. of E.). 
between 11 and 15. Boarders (sons of 


laymen), 105 guineas (sons of clergy), 
95 guineas. Day-boys, 33 guineas. 


There are three annual scholarships 
available to Boarders before entry of £4: 5, 
£35, and £25. 


Further particulars from the HEAD- 
MASTER or the SECRETARY, Leatherhead 
School Office, 75 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 1. 


SCHOLARSHIPS —continued 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


PENT RANTE Scholarships will be 
offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 
(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 
Modern, varying from £100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 

(b) Two CHORAI, EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 
annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 
music. 

Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 

For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
Huyton near Liverpool 


N Entrance Scholarship and 
Bursary Examination sarge ri £50, 
Bursaries £30) will take place in Mar 1934 
Preference given to candidates under 14 years of age 
Application to be made to the HEADMISTRESS before 
February 23, 1934. 


MALVERN CIRLS’ COLLECE 
AS Entrance Scholarship of £100 a 


year, and Exhibitions varying in value from 
£80-£10 will be awarded on the result of an examina- 
tion, held in March each year, for candidates under 
15 years of age on September 1 following the 
examination. 
A limited number of these Scholarships will be 
awarded to candidates offering Instrumental Music 
(no age limit) and Domestic Science (for giris over 


For further particulars apply Ne the Headmistress, 
Miss I. M. Brooks, M.A. (Cantab.). 
OUNDLE SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 


Scholarships is held annually in May or June. 
For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northampton. 
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MALVERN COLLEGE 


NTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 


tion will be held on March 6, 7, and 8, 1034 (in 
London and at Malvern). Five Scholarships of 
£100 and about Five of £50. 

For particulars of these and certain Memorial 
Exhibitions apply to the HEADMASTER or BURSAR, 
The College, Malvern. 

Successful candidates will join the School in 
September, 


OAKHAM SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 


Scholarships is held annually in Match. For 
further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, School 
House, Oakham, Rutland. 


PENRHOS GOLLECE, COLWYN BAY 
Four Scholarships, one of {50 open 


to girls of 12-13 years, one of £75 and two of 
£50 open to girls of 13-15 years, will be offered as 
the result of an examination to be held on May 3, 4, 
and 5, 1934. All entry forms must be received by 
March 31.—Further particulars from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, 


POCKLINGTON SCHOOL, EAST YORKS. 
Six Entrance Scholarships of {£40 


are offered in June. For three of these boys 
resident in the Kast Riding are preferred. The School 
fees are £78 15s. per annum, inclusive. Junior Hostel 
for boys under 13. For details apply Headmaster, 
P. C. SANDS, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 


Ax Examination for Scholarships 


and Exhibitions for girls under 14 will be 
held in May, 1934. Papers will be worked at the 
candidate’s home or school and candidates qualifying 
on these will be asked to come to Roedean for further 
examination. The status and title of Scholar and 
Exhibitioner and a minimum grant of £30 a year 
to each Scholar and £15 a year to each Exhibitioner 
will be awarded purely on grounds of merit. Increases 
up to £120 may be granted on satisfactory evidence 
of need for assistance. Particulars and forms of 
application from the SECRETARY. Last day of entry, 
March 24. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL 
QOME ten Open Scholarships for 


boys between the ages of 12} and 14} on 
September 1, 1034, value from £90 a year down- 
wards, will be awarded by Examination, beginning 
on June 5, 1934. Boys examined at Preparatory 
Schools for preliminary test. Successful candidates 
in preliminary test will take second part of exumina- 
tion at Rossall ou June 12 and 13, 1934. Apply 
THE HEADMASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 
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STOWE SCHOOL 


TEN Scholarships and two Bur- 


SARIFS, open to boys under 14 on May 1, 
are offered for competition annually in June. The 
Scholarships vary in value from £50 to £100 per 
annum, according to the requirements of parents, 
and are awarded after an Isxamination in the usual 
subjects, 


Two of the Scholarships may be awarded to boys 
who became 14 between March 1 and May 1. 


Dates for 1934. Preliminary: May 22; Final: 
June 5-7. 


THE BURSARIES, which are intended only for 
parents in need of assistance, are of 80 guineas per 
annum each, and are awarded in consideration of 
other qualities than those tested by examination. 
Particulars of both Scholarships and Bursaries can 
he obtained from the HEADMASTER, Stowe School, 
Buckinghain. 
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ST. BRANDON’S 
Great Georgo Street, BRISTOL 


Two Scholarships, one for the 


daughters of clergy, reducing fees from {£70 to 
£38-£35 per annum, and one for the daughters of lay- 
men, reducing fees from £120 to {60 per annum, 
will be awarded as the result of an examination to 
be held in March, 1934. 


Apply HEapmistress for full particulars. Last 
day for entry, March 3. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK 


N Examination for Scholarships 

and Exhibitions, varying from £50 to £15, 

is held annually in July. General knowledge is 

required in preference to speciulization in one 

subject. Exhibitions also awarded on the Common 
Entrance Examinations. 


Further details from— 
S. M. TOYNE, M.A., Headmaster. 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL 


HE Examination for Ten Entrance 


Scholarships and Exhibitions, of the annual 
value of 4100 to £40, will be held in June in London 
and Sedbergh. Candidates must be under 14 years 
of age on January 1, 1934. 


For further information apply to Tue HEAD- 
MASTER, Sedbergh School, Yorkshire. 


ST. EDWARD'S SCHOOL 


SCHOLARSHIP Examination 


will be held on June 5, 6, and 7, 1934. 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50, and 
several Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships 
of £100 may not be awarded if candidates do not 
show sufficient merit. Candidates must be under 14 
on May 1. There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons 
of Clergy, and Close Exhibitions of £25 for sons of 
Officers of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines, 
active and retired. Further information may be 
ened from the Bursar, St. Edward's School, 
Oxford. 


ST. MONICA’S, KINGSWOOD, SURREY 


PUBLIC SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS 
Chairman: The Right Hon. The Lorp GISBOROUGE 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will 


be offered in May ; candidates must be over 
12 and under 14 on May 1. 
(a) Four Scholarships varying from {£80-£40. 
(b) One Music Scholarship value £30. 
Several Exhibitions for girls trained under 
P.N.E.U. methods. 


For information apply to the Headmistress, 
Miss CAPsTICK (late South Hall). 


Last day for Entry Forms, March 1. 


STONYHURST COLLEGE 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS OF £40 


FIve Junior Entrance Scholarships 


of {40 a year, and One Exhibition of £40, will 
be awarded on the results of an examination to be 
held in June, 1934. Candidates must be under 14 
on the following September 1; allowance is made 
for age. Applications should reach the RECTOR, 
Stonyhurst College, near Blackburn—from whom a 
more detailed syllabus may be obtained—before 
May 1, 1934. 


TAUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON 


N Examination is held annually 


early in June for the award of four Entrance 
Scholarships : One value {380 per annum ; one value 
£60 per annum; two value £40 per annum. All 
details from the HEADMASTER. 


ed 


THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS 
Entrance Scholarship Examination, 1934 
HE Examination will be held in 


July, 1934. Candidates must be under 13 
years of age on May 1, 1934. Entrance Forms can 
be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


FELLOWSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, 
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THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD 


EXAMINATION, April 24th. 


Entrance Scholarship of £50 and two Exhibi- 
tions to girls under 14 on September 1, 1934. Entry 
by March 16, 1934. 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL 


N Examination will be held on 

May 29 and June 6 and 6 for Scholarships 

varying from {85 to £30, tenable under conditions, 
during a boy's School career. 


WELLINGBOROUGH SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

GEVEN Scholarships, varying in 

value from £50 to £15, will be offered at an 
examination to be held in June, with a preliminary 
exuniination at the end of May at preparatory 
schools. Age limit: 14) on September 1, 1934. For 
further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, The 
School, Wellingborough, Northants. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS. 
NTRANCE Scholarships, Scholar- 


ship Examinations are held twice annually 

in March and June. Eight Scholarships ure offered, 

value £40-£70. Successful candidates enter the 

School iu the September following the examinations. 

For full particulars, dates, entry forms, &c., apply 
to the HEADMASTER, Worksop College, Notts. 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 
ENTRANCE Scholarships. Six of 


varying value will be offered each year. 
Examination June, 1934. — Apply SECRETARY, 
School House, Wellington, Somerset. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
“THE Scholarship Examination in 
1934, will be held on May 29, 30, and 31. 

Some Scholarships in College, two Scholarships 
tenable in one of the other boarding-houses or by a 
day -boy, and some Exhibitions will be offered. 

Application should be made to The Bursar, 
Westminster School Bursary, Little Dean's Yard, 
S.W.1. 
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WORCESTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ELD SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination for Eld Scholar- 


ships, value £80 per annum, will be held 
early in the Summer Term. Open to boys under 
14 on September I. 


For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 


WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
Chairman: 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD GISROROUGH 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 
AN Examination is held annually, 


usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 

ships are offered for competition, value from 40 to 

100 guineas, also six Exhibitions, value 30 guineas. 

Leaving Exhibitions ranging in value from £65 

to £30 per annum, tenable at any University or other 

place of higher education approved by the Governors, 
are awarded at the end of the Summer Term. 


For particulars apply to the Headmaster 
WALTER M. GORDON, M.A., Wrekin College. 


WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS. 


Sx Scholarships of the nominal 


value of £10 a year will be offered by the 
Council on the result of an examination to be held 
in May, 1934, to girls under 14 on May 1. The 
Council are prepared to give, if necessary, additional 
grants varying from £30 to £140 a year to scholars. 
A number of bursaries will also be given to girls who 
do not reach scholarship standard. All entry forms 
must be received hefore March 31, 1934. For further 
particulars apply to the HEADMISTREss. 
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AN AID TO PARENTS 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


“This useful list .. . continues to occupy an honoured place amongst the 
reference books of all interested in the education of the younger generation.” 
—The Journal of Education. 
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The 36th Annual Edition. Cr. 8vo. 996 Pages. Price 5s.; Postage 9d. 


Principals wishing to have their schools 
included In the next Issue should apply 
. for terms, proof of vaiue, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, Pre 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053 
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CAMBRIDGE 


A NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


By A. W. SIDDONS, M.A., and C. T. DALTRY, B.Sc. 


Part II. Crown 8vo. 


Many text-figures. 3s. 
Previously published : Part I, 2s. 


With answers, 3s. 6d. 
With answers, 2s. 3d. 


“ I should like to confess to feeling an enthusiasm for a book which seems to me to be the ideal towards which 
the research of the last twenty years has been racio and to feeling that it is presumptuous of me to commend a 
book which commends itself on every page.” —The Mathematical Gazette, on Part I. 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS CHRIST 


Arranged and edited, with an Historical Introduction and Notes, by 
CHARLES E. RAVEN, D.D., and Miss E. RAVEN 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 
Suitable for the new School Certificate Syllabus of the Cambridge Local Examinations and for the syllabuses 


of other examining bodies. 


“ A satisfactory textbook for a complete study of the Gospel story. . . . Its plan is well thought out. . . . In one 
handy and inexpensive volume we have almost everything for beginning a serious study of Christianity.” —The School 


Guardian. 


THE ECONOMICS OF BUSINESS 
LIFE 
By Sir HENRY PENSON 
3s. 6d. 


This book, which is complementary to the author’s 
earlier work, The Economics of Everyday Life (in two 
parts, 4s. each), presents an economic background for 
a picture of business life and describes the machinery 
by which that business life is carried on. It is an 
introduction to a more detailed study of economics 
and business practice and contains chapters on Banks 
and the Banking system, the Gold Standard, and 
International Trade. 


Crown 8vo. 


SOME EXERCISES IN THE 
SOUNDS OF SPEECH 


By C. C. BELL 
38. 6d. 


This book is meant for the use of students in training 
colleges and training departments. It aims at providin 
the essential basis of the theory and practice of g 
speech, from the point of view only of phonetic 
accuracy. 


Crown 8vo. 


A KEY TO A GERMAN COURSE 


By R. H. HORSLEY 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 


“This is one of the best composition books that 
have appeared in recent years.”— Education on A 
German Course. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


STATICS 


By A. S. RAMSEY 


Demy 8vo. ics. éd. net 

This book is intended for the higher divisions of 
schools and for first-year students at the universities. 
It is a companion to the author’s book on Dynamics. 
The subject is developed at first in an elementary fashion, 
with due regard both to the theory and to the working 
of examples. In addition to the plane statics of rigid 
bodies, the book contains chapters on chains and bent 
rods and a short account of general systems of forces 
in three dimensions. 


CICERO’S CORRESPONDENCE 
A Selection by A. L. IRVINE 


Fcap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A New Volume in the Pits Press Series, suitable for 
the senior forms of public and secondary schools. 
The book contains notes and a bibliographical appendix. 


PLANTS AND 
HUMAN ECONOMICS 
By R. GOOD 


Crown 8vo. 8 maps. 5s. 


Where botany is taught in schools, that part of the 
subject most important to mankind—economic botany 
—is often neglected. The author’s object has been to 
combine the botanical facts required by school syllabuses 
with the historical and economic facts which give a 
humane background to the subject, 
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Associations in Conference 


THE CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The Twenty-second Annual Conference was held at University 
College in January, under the presidency of Dr. George Dyson, 
Music Master at Winchester, whose address was on “ Education 
for Life.” The president for 1932, it will be remembered, was an 
art specialist, Sir William Rothenstein. A sequence of two 
presidents representing non-academic aspects of education gives 
welcome evidence of the comprehensive basis of the Conference. 
Nor is it surprising that in his opening remarks, Dr. Dyson, 
working in the traditional atmosphere of the prototype of our 
public schools, insisted that the existing basis of our education 
is the spoken word, a survival of the “ clerkly ” education of the 
Middle Ages, as contrasted with the chivalrous education pro- 
vided in the castles. Latin, algebra, and chemistry—the inclusion 
of the last subject proves that the medieval curriculum, the 
trivium and quadrivium, has suffered some change—are, he said, 
the proofs demanded of a well-spent youth, such activities as the 
writing of poems, the painting of pictures, the modelling of 
statues, the making of machines, the playing of sonatas, the 
composition of songs, being regarded as frills. He denounced 
our literary curriculum as an astonishing procedure ; but it was 
the only promising path to scholarships and prizes, scholarships, 
professorships, bishoprics, and the whole hierarchy of the Civil 
Service. Our boys were taught to read and reproduce, to study 
and write, but when they entered the world, they had to observe 
and act and make. ‘ We trained the mind, but nine-tenths of 
this training was by words and ink.” What was the alternative 
to this system of mental education “ which neither acknowledged 
nor trained more than a fraction of human faculty and char- 
acter ”’ ? 


Dr. Dyson had no suggestions to put forward in regard to 
children up to the age of 11, who should be given the A BC of 
knowledge ; but after the age of 11, for the next five or six 
years, there should be a totally different view of education. He 
pleaded for a differentiated system of secondary schools, one of 
which should be frankly a workshop. There was no profession, 
no trade, which could not find its appropriate matriculation 
through training in the specialized schools he advocated. 


Only one Joint Conference was held, and the subject selected 
was ‘‘ The Failure of Modern Science Teaching to Develop an 
Adequate Cultural Background to Life.’’ Ifthe intention of those 
who drafted this rigmarole was provocative, it largely failed as 
regards the character of the discussion, though it produced a 
crowded house, the largest assembly we have seen at these 
Conferences. Possibly the distinction of the openers of the 
discussion—Prof. Julian Huxley, Sir Arnold Wilson, and Mr. 
St. John Ervine—may have contributed to this result. Each 
gave a characteristic address. Prof. Huxley donned the white 
sheet in pointing out the defects of scientific education — over- 
specialization, failure to link science to other studies, over- 
emphasis on chemistry and physics as against the sciences of life. 
He thought, also, that there was a tendency to devote too much 
time to practical work. Science should be studied as an integral 
part of history, and more attention should be given to applied 
science, the aim being a “‘ coherent general outlook ’’ and the 
inculcation of scientific method in human affairs. All this was 
said without bombast, providing an ocular demonstration of one 
virtue of a scientific education, its power to induce a humble 
and reverent mind. The other two openers spoke as laymen. 
Sir Arnold Wilson pleaded for more science in elementary schools, 
and stressed the ethical aspect of science teaching. Would it not 
bring inspiration and inward peace to mankind and stability to 
civilization ? 

In previous years we have criticized these joint conferences 
for restricting the speakers to “‘ big noises.” This year there was 
a departure from precedent, and a useful discussion followed the 
opening addresses. Dr. Terry Thomas testified to the earnestness 
of science teachers in studying their own methodology. Another 
speaker suggested that the new and rapidly developing branches 
of science should be considered as providing educational material. 
This suggestion seems helpful—we cannot expect our boys and 
girls to scale the peaks of physical science, but the conceptions 
of Mendelism and genetics, for example, are comparatively simple 
and easy to understand. Other speakers pointed out that science 
makes no claim to provide a cultural background. Culture is 
the complex result of a multitude of personal influences, emotional 
life and experience, the use of leisure ; education has its impor- 
tant place in this list, but no single subject, neither classics, nor 


s 


science, nor music, nor art, can provide “ an adequate cultural 
background to life.” 

The usual exhibition of books was held, the leading publishers 
being well represented, and there was also an exhibition of school 
handwork and equipment, including materials, pictures, and 
appliances, and demonstrations of such educational aids as the 
gramophone and linguaphone. Some sixteen expeditions to 
places of interest were organized, a demonstration of Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics by Miss Mary Bennett with boys and girls of the 
Caldecott Community and performances of ‘Little Plays of 
St. Francis’’ by the University College Dramatic Society were 
included in a generous programme. Dr. W. W. Vaughan, former 
Headmaster of Rugby, was chairman of the Organizing Com- 
mittee, and presided over the Joint Conference; to him and 
to Miss Henrietta Busk, hon. treasurer, and Miss M. A. Challen, 
the secretary, congratulations on another successful conference 
are due. 


THE NORTH OF ENGLAND EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Conference, which met in Hull 
on January 3, 4, and 5 under the presidency of Sir Percy Jackson, 
Chairman of the West Riding Education Committee, was 
attended by over 500 representatives of education authorities, 
teachers’ organizations, and other bodies interested in educational 
activities. 

The Conference differs from the majority of such gatherings in 
that no resolutions are passed. The object of the meetings is 
discussion of educational problems and exchange of ideas, and 
constructive criticism formed a marked feature of both addresses 
and speeches. 

The presidential address dealt with a variety of pressing 
educational needs, advocating the desirability of increased 
medical supervision of children under 5, in view of the fact that 
one-third of those now admitted to infant schools have some 
physical defect, the raising of the school-leaving age to 15, and 
the cutting down of all classes in elementary schools to fifty. 
This last reform, the speaker estimated, could be carried out 
throughout the country at a cost of £300,000 per annum. He 
complained that necessary reorganization was being held up by 
the Board of Education embargo on building. 

Dealing with secondary education, Sir Percy maintained that 
the present curriculum was too academic, and stressed the 
necessity of co-ordination between the secondary and technical 
schools. He pointed out that at present they were entirely 
divorced from each other, having separate governing bodies, 
different headmasters, varying methods, and often mutual 
jealousies, whilst the transfer of a pupil from one to the other 
involved a complete break and a new start. Since they were 
surely of equal educational value, why should not the technical 
school—*‘ a wonderful asset going to waste half, or more than 
half, its time '’—be so co-ordinated with the secondary school as 
to make the two together a logical and coherent post-primary 
system ? 

Among the subjects discussed at the sectional meetings, the 
most interesting to secondary teachers was the “ Reliability of 
Examinations as a Test of Educable Capacity.” Prof. Frank 
Smith, of Leeds University, in the unavoidable absence of Prof. 
Valentine, gave an address based upon the latter’s recent in- 
vestigations. He pointed out that examinations do not give an 
accurate picture of the candidates’ ability even at the time of 
the examination, because of the personal factors involved— 
suitability of questions, individual tastes of examiners, the 
candidates’ physical or mental state, etc.—and quoted a case 
where the correlation between a recent preliminary examination 
in the elementary schools of a large city, and the entrance 
examination proper for secondary schools held a month later 
was only ‘4. In following up the careers of scholarship winners, 
Prof. Valentine found that the correlation between School 
Certificate marks and those obtained in entrance tests was as 
low as ‘or, whilst reports of heads of schools showed equally the 
utter failure of the early examinations to select the best pupils. 

Prof. Smith then dealt with various suggestions for remedying 
this complete prognostic failure of examinations. Intelligence 
tests have been shown to add very little to the correlation 
coefficient. The suggestion that recommendations of elementary 
head teachers should be given much more weight than at present 
—an experiment which has been tried in Australia with selected 
schools—can only produce effective results if the elementary 
schools establish a system of reliable record cards and statistical 
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methods, and if the entrance examination becomes a qualifying 
and not a competitive one. A further suggestion, which received 
much support in the ensuing discussion, was that there should 
be much greater facilities for transfer from one type of post- 
primary school to another, and that one preliminary examination 
at the age of 11 + should “ open the gate to all the various 
destinations possible.” This would necessarily involve the raising 
of the social status of the senior and central schools to that of 
secondary schools. 

Finally, Prof. Smith urged that educational investigators 
should experiment in the direction of the development of some 
kind of intelligence test which would be capable of assessing 
those linguistic, mathematical, scientific, artistic, and practical 
abilities which are needed for further education, but which can 
not, at present, be tested at the age of 11. ‘‘ No experiment can 
produce anything worse than the present system.”’ 

In the subsequent debate, various speakers maintained that 
the present age restriction for secondary school admissions was 
far too rigid, that entrance examinations lay too much stress on 
precocity, and that a second part of the examination should be 
a personal test conducted by teachers from both types of school ; 
the interesting idea was also put forward of a probationary week 
in the secondary school, to be utilized in testing the capacity 
reactions of the candidates. The discussion made it clear that 
the Conference was virtually unanimous in condemning the 
present system of admission, and in telieving that post-primary 
education of varying types to suit the individual should be 
available, not for a selected few, but for all. 

A paper on “ The Training of Teachers,” by Miss Cumberbirch, 
Principal of the Hull Municipal Training College, although 
dealing principally with the aims, difficulties, and achievements 
of the two-year colleges, was noteworthy for its insistence upon 
the necessity for more careful selection of entrants to the pro- 
fession, and for easier means of withdrawal for those who prove 
under training to be unsuitable or ineffective. The speaker also 
pointed out the urgent need for a conscious co-ordination between 
primary, secondary, training college, and university education, 
which have an interlocking corporate responsibility to the 
nation ; she advocated the holding of a comprehensive inquiry 
in which the Board of Education, the local education authori- 
ties, the universities, and the various types of schools could 
co-operate to define the real aims of a national scheme of 
education, and the part that each factor should play in their 
achievement. 

In the discussion which followed, dissatisfaction was expressed 
at the number of secondary teachers who have had no professional 
training, and the suggestion was made that a degree in education 
—as distinct from academic acquirements—should be instituted 
as a definite professional qualification which could be demanded 
from all teachers in any type of school. 

A paper on “ Adult Education and the Local Authority ” was 
read by Mr. C. E. Beevers, District Inspector to the L.C.C., 
who pointed out the duty of the local education authorities to 
co-ordinate, and give direction to, all efforts to provide facilities 
for the following up of any kind of interest which calls for 
intelligent endeavour. The discussion which followed a paper 
by Mr. H. N. Penlington, President of the N.U.T., on ‘‘ Pro- 
vision for the Unemployed Adolescent,” made it clear that the 
Conference was unanimous in feeling that Juvenile Employment 
Centres fail entirely to meet the existing situation, and that 
the advantages of an immediate raising of the school age are 
such that no difficulties should be allowed to stand in its way. 

The remaining sessions of the Conference discussed papers on 
“ Infant and Nursery Schools ” (Miss F. Hawtrey, Principal of 
Avery Hill Training College), and “ The New Ideals in Physical 
Education ” (Mr. H. A. Cole, Chief Superintendent of Physical 
Training, Shefheld Education Committee.) 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION 
OF HEADMASTERS 


The Forty-second Annual General Meeting was held on 
January 3 and 4, 1934, at Guildhall, City of London. The new 
President, Mr. W. Jenkyn Thomas, Hackney Downs School, 
was in the chair, and in his inaugural address surveyed the 
progress made in secondary education, and pointed out some 
of the dangers which in his opinion overhung the future. The 
greatest was propaganda, the most loathsome word in its modern 
sense which had been recently adopted into the English language. 
He declared that the British boy was changeless in a changing 
world, and the finest raw material in the world. The cinema 
had done its worst, or the worst that the censorship would allow, 
and there was no deterioration. That was due to the innate 
goodness and soundness of boys’ nature. 


There was unanimity about the following resolution proposed 
by the newly-elected joint honorary secretary, Mr. E. Percival 
Smith, Warwick School: 

“That in the opinion of this Association some of the suggestions 
put forward in Circular 1428, more especially those relating to 
advanced work, would, if carried out, impair the efficiency and 
check the development of secondary schools.’’ 

Also, on the following, proposed by Mr. L. W. Taylor (Asso- 
ciate) : 

“That in view of the increased demand for and decreasing 
supply of places, a fuller measure of co-operation in the pro- 
cedure of selection by the university training departments and 
the training colleges is urgently necessary.”’ 

On the afternoon of the first day, Mr. A. Abbott, C.B.E., 
opened a discussion on the ‘‘ Relation between Secondary and 
Technical Education,” and there was a brisk debate on the 
recommendation of the Investigators of the School Certificate 
examination that a paper in elementary science (including 
biology) should be obligatory for virtually all candidates desiring 
a pass in science in the School Certificate examination. Rather 
unexpectedly, the advocates of the recommendation, led by 
Mr. F. Fairbrother, Leighton Buzzard, himself one of the investi- 
gators, secured a majority. Mr. John Bell, St. Paul's School, 
described an experiment made by some Oxford colleges of 
awarding scholarships on a broader basis than is usual at present, 
and a resolution was passed in favour of a continuance of the 
experiment. 

On the second day, Mr. F. R. Hurlstone Jones, joint honorary 
secretary, moved a resolution in favour of a course of post- 
graduate training in teaching for candidates for posts in secon- 
dary schools. There was a considerable amount of scepticism 
expressed about the value of training, especially by Dr. J. H. E. 
Crees, Hereford Cathedral School, but when the vote was taken 
there were only a few dissentients. Many tributes were paid to 
the value of small country secondary schools, and the suggestion 
of the Ray Report that their continuance should be dependent 
upon a rigid standard of minimum attendance was unanimously 
condemned. 

In the afternoon, the Bishop of Ripon, who had preached the 
annual sermon before the morning session, opened a discussion 
on “ A New Phase in Religious Education,” and his speech 
attracted much attention in the Press, especially his denun- 
ciation of Fascism and dictatorship. This was followed by a 
debate on the position of Latin in the secondary school curriculum, 
and the majority were of opinion that recent developments have 
in no way diminished the importance of Latin as an essential 
feature in a good general education. The last resolution, 
prompted by many serious and fatal accidents to pupils attending 
secondary schools, called for more adequate control of road traffic. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 


The Annual General Meeting was held at University College, 
Gower Street, on January 2 and 3. The Association was founded 
in 1884, and to mark the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
this event, the President, Miss G. A. Richards, took as the subject 
of her address, “ The History and Aims of the Association.” She 
gave a masterly survey of the developments which had taken 
place in the many fields covered by its activities. Fifty years 
ago the topics discussed at branch meetings were very like those 
under consideration to-day, although it was considered indelicate 
to talk about salaries, and disastrous to mental life to be called 
upon to do work in the afternoon, whether as a teacher or as a 
pupil. With great good fortune, the Association had been able to 
prevail upon Dr. Sara Burstall, who had been one of the original 
members of the Association, to take the chair at this meeting, 
and she received a cordial welcome from the members present. 

As might have been anticipated, the agenda for the business 
meeting included resolutions dealing with the 10 per cent cut 
and its over-long continuance, with the appreciation of the 
action taken by the Middlesex County Council and other edu- 
cation authorities, and with the much criticized restrictions in 
educational expenditure. These were of general application, but 
many others relating to secondary school conditions were under 
consideration. Circular 1428 was condemned, both as conveying 
a false impression of the conditions under which teachers work 
in these schools, and as advocating changes which would limit 
their powers to provide satisfactory education for the pupils. 

The value of individual work during school hours was fully 
recognized, but it was made clear that such work was only 
effective in lower and middle school forms when it was done 
under the supervision of mistresses who normally taught the 
subject, as opportunities inherent in the course arose. 

From the Education Committee came a series of resolutions 
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the first of which, while recognizing the presence of many valuable 
elements in the existing curriculum of secondary schools, claimed 
that the time had now come for a thorough revision. The 
Committee was not satisfied that even the needs of the 5 per cent 
of the pupils who proceed to a university are served in the most 
advantageous way, while it was satisfied that the needs of the 
remaning 95 per cent are certainly not served. There was con- 
siderable discussion of the following resolution, which was 
eventually carried : 

“That this Association, recognizing the evil of premature 
specialization considers that a Higher School Certificate on a 
broad basis would form a satisfactory completion to the two 
years’ work in the sixth form, whether or not it is to be followed 
by a university course.” 

The proposer and seconder expressed the view that the 
present narrow and highly specialized Higher Certificate was 
unsuitable for either the small minority of intending university 
entrants, or the larger group, the members of which find their 
way to various training colleges, or for the estimated 60 per cent 
who are likely to enter industry or commerce. The girl destined 
for the university is forced to specialize prematurely, and has 
too little opportunity for developing that love of study and power 
of independent thought which are essential if the university 
course 1s to be used to the fullest advantage, while the disadvan- 
tages of a specialized course are even more obvious in the case 
of the other two groups. 

From the Middlesex branch came a resolution which claimed 
that ‘‘ the senior posts and posts of special responsibility in mixed 
schools should be, as far as was possible, and compatible with, 
individual qualifications equally apportioned to the men and 
women on the staff.” In the course of the discussion, the meeting 
learned of a school in which no post of special responsibility was 
held by a woman. It was further learned that this limitation had 
a tendency to debar women from contact with the senior pupils. 
The preferential treatment of men led to a sense of injustice, 
especially as the women were as a rule as well qualified as the 
men, both academically and professionally. The meeting was 
clearly of the opinion that a continuance of this state of affairs 
was not in the interests of true co-education. 

A special afternoon meeting was arranged by the Education 
Committee to discuss desirable changes in the curriculum. The 
President of the A.A.M. for the coming year is Miss H. D. 
Pearson, Second Mistress and Senior English Mistress of the 
Newland High School for Girls, Hull. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT MASTERS 


At the Council Meetings of the I.A.A.M., held at Cardiff, the 
opportunity was taken of re-afirming the educational policy of 
the Association as follows: (a) that some form of secondary 
education should be available for all children of normal health 
and intelligence from the age of 11 to at least 16; (b) that no 
child should be debarred from the privilege of such an education 
by inability to pay for it; (c) that for the purpose of realizing 
what is regarded as a wise and just ideal, the Association continues 
to press for the most rapid and continuous expansion possible 
in the provision of school places, under conditions and with 
amenities now regarded as connoted by the term ‘‘ secondary.”’ 
The principles here enunciated will form the basis of the evidence 
which the Association has been invited to present to the Con- 
sultative Committee of the Board of Education on the subject of 
the organization and inter-relation of schools other than primary. 
Council also expressed itself as opposed to the proposal that, in 
the First School Certificate Examination, a candidate who passes 
in Group I and in any two of Groups IT, HI, and IV, and satisfies 
the other conditions, viz. passes in five subjects in all, shall be 
deemed to have satisfied the requirements of the Certificate. It 
opposed, too, the adoption of the suggestion that a compulsory 
paper in elementary general science consisting of chemistry, 
physics and biology, be required of all candidates in science. It 
approved the suggestion that each chief examiner should supply 
the reviser with answers to the proposed questions and a scheme 
of marking, and urged examining bodies to adopt this suggestion. 
Another resolution advocated that, to meet the needs of intending 
teachers who wish to combine physical training with general 
form work, a university course should be established which 
should include physical training as one of the subjects for a 
pass degree. The opinion was expressed that the time is now ripe 
fora reform of the Higher School Certificate examination, with 
the aim of reducing the high degree of specialization which it 
now demands. 

Council repeated the protest made last year against the 


continued increase in the size of classes in secondary schools, 
regretting that the number of classes over the normal limit of 
thirty increased from 4,494 to 4,862 in 1931-2, and that 209 
classes contained over thirty-five pupils. It called upon the 
Board of Education to prohibit classes containing over thirty, 
and urged them to fix a limit of twenty-five at the earliest 
possible moment. 

During the past year, the Association has considered ways in 
which the powers and influence of the Royal Society of Teachers 
might be increased, and Council adopted a memorandum which, 
while definitely stating that it would be undesirable to turn the 
R.S.T. into an examining body, suggested lines of action which 
it is felt the R.S.T. will be glad to consider. Undoubtedly, the 
question which aroused the greatest interest, apart from that of 
salaries, was tenure, a matter which closely affects the school 
life of every member. The Association has been deeply stirred by 
what it regards as the unjust dismissals of five masters at 
Haverfordwest Grammar School, as well as by other bad cases 
that have arisen in various parts of the country. The following 
resolutions were passed: ‘‘ That Council express its grave dis- 
satisfaction at the conditions of tenure of assistant masters as 
revealed in recent cases, and instruct the Executive Committee 
to take all possible measures to obtain reasonable security of 
tenure, including the right to a full hearing by an impartial 
tribunal before any decision to dismiss takes effect,’’ and “ That 
this Council approves of the efforts now being made by the 
Executive Committee to secure the co-operation of headmasters 
and inspectors in the endeavour to make conditions of tenure 
less unsatisfactory than they are at present.” Another resolution 
urged that teachers in provided and aided schools should be 
the servants of the local education authority, and that every 
authority should introduce a transfer scheme whereby teachers 
who are redundant in, or unsuited for the conditions of one 
secondary school, can be transferred to others. 

Brief reference must also be made to the demand that the 
Government should remove forthwith the special burdens im- 
posed on teachers and other particular sections of the community 
in 1931. This means that special ‘‘ cuts ’’ ought to be abolished 
as a first charge on any concessions made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION 
OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


The Forty-third Annual Conference was held at the Hotel 
Great Central, Marylebone, on Wednesday, December 20, 1933, 
the Rev. P. C. Underhill (Westgate-on-Sea) in the chair. There 
was a good attendance of members, about 160 being present 
during the Conference. Mr. A. A. Somerville, M.P., President 
of the Association, was also present. After the treasurer had 
made his annual statement, the Chairman addressed the Con- 
ference, giving a review of the work of the Council during the 
year, after which Dr. Norwood, Headmaster of Harrow, spoke 
on *“‘ The Place of Latin in the Curriculum.” He gave arguments 
for and against lessening the importance of Latin and allowing 
boys who showed no aptitude in the subject to give it up at an 
early stage. He considered that the ideal would be to give a boy 
first a sound education based on English culture, English 
geography, English history, and English literature, less mathe- 
matics and a different kind of science, and not more than one 
foreign language. In his last years at school he would build on 
that foundation some understanding of the modern world and 
his place in it. This ideal was not possible owing to the necessity 
of preparing boys for the School Certificate in its present form. 
In conclusion, he said, ‘‘ It may be right five or ten years hence 
to make Latin cease to be a compulsory subject from the start, 
but now I hold that step to be premature.” 

The annual dinner took place in the evening, when about 120 
were present. The principal guests were Lord Cornwallis, 
Sir Patrick Hastings, K.C., the Bishop of Dover, Mr. C. M. 
Pitman, K.C., the Master of Marlborough, and other Headmasters 
of public schools. 


THE SCIENCE MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting was held on January 2 to 
5, 1934, at the Imperial College of Science, with evening meetings 
at King’s College of Household and Social Science. 

After the annual dinner, the President, Mr. H. T. Tizard, 
C.B., F.R.S., delivered a carefully reasoned address on “‘ Science 
and Industrial Depression,’’ an address which, as Prof. H. E. 
Armstrong remarked, might well have been broadcast to the 
general public. By statistics it was clearly proved that the 
progress of scientific discovery not only has not created 
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unemployment, but has increased the amount of available 
employment. It has not displaced unskilled labour, but has 
merely substituted one kind of skill for another. 

During the meeting, lectures on various modern topics were 
given by Prof. E. N. da C. Andrade (University College, London), 
Prof. H. V. A. Briscoe (Imperial College), Dr. Allan Ferguson, 
Mr. J. Ramsbottom (Keeper of Botany, British Museum), Mr. H. 
Harle, Prof. A. Brammall (Imperial College), The Astronomer 
Royal, and Prof. R. A. Fisher (University College). The lectures 
were highly appreciated by very full houses, there being in some 
not even standing room, in spite of the generous proportions of 
the main lecture theatres at the Imperial College. 

Mr. F. A. Meier (Rugby) and Mr. J. W. Cottingham (Holgate 
Grammar School, Barnsley) gave demonstrations throughout the 
meeting. There was a very varied exhibition of members’ 
apparatus, in which some very ingenious demonstration experi- 
ments were shown. 

At a fully attended meeting of the Association, the following 
resolutions were passed. 

1. That there is a general body of knowledge and scientific 
method, not confined to either of the special fields of physical 
science and biological science, which ought to be known both by 
the ordinary citizen and by those who may ultimately specialize 
in some corner of these two fields. — 

2. That the present examination system encourages the practice 
of confining science teaching too narrowly. 

3. That all science candidates should take a paper in elemen- 
tary science before taking one or more additional papers in 
physics or chemistry or biology. 


THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting was held at King’s 
College, London, from January 2 to 4, under the presidency of 
Prof. W. J. Harte. There was a good attendance of members, 
from all parts of the British Isles and from as far afield as 
Rangoon and Colombo. 

The annual address on January 2 was given by Prof. Gilbert 
Murray on “ The Historic Present.” Prof. Murray said that it 
was generally agreed that civilization itself was in danger, yet 
our age showed none of the ordinary signs of decay, and was in 
most respects brilliantly successful and progressive. The danger 
came from a kind of maladjustment, a disorganization of the 
machinery. He compared the present age with the Heroic Age 
of Greece, and asked whether our civilization was to fail as that 
had failed. But whereas in Hellenistic times the efforts after 
peace and stability were confronted by overwhelming forces 
opposed to stability, he thought the odds at present were on the 
side of tranquillity. The modern world had in it, though not 
always in the leaders of nations, the knowledge of what it needed 
and what would save it. 

At the business meeting of the Association on January 3, it 
was announced that Miss E. Jeffries Davies was retiring from 
the editorship of History, which she had held for twelve years, 
and many tributes were paid to the very successful way in which 
she had conducted the journal. 

The morning of January 4 was taken up by a discussion on 
“ Freedom in History Teaching,” opened by Dr. G. G. Coulton. 
He said that while history teachers in England had more freedom 
than those in any other large country in the world, there were 
only a few “ freak ” schools where the history teacher with 
revolutionary views on society or religion would be allowed 
perfect liberty to say exactly what he thought ; while there was 
a state religion, and the State paid the teacher either directly 
or indirectly, that teacher had no right to attack the present 
social system: the communist teacher was, for the present at 
least, a misfit in our schools. Dr. Coulton went on to say that 
modern people listen to the scientist with deeper faith than to 
the historian; perhaps our academic historians had not fully 
used their unique privilege of exterior freedom to help us to avoid 
past blunders and crimes; history, like mathematics, was both 
‘pure ” and “ applied,” dealing not only with the distant past, 
but also with the immediate past. Teachers of to-day were 
inevitably forced to touch on modern vital problems, such as 
the League of Nations and the Treaty of Versailles. The practical 
side of history should be organized ; some of the most contro- 
versial historical questions should be put into commission, e.g. 
British and German historians might in an orderly and systematic 
discussion go over the question ot the responsibility for the War, 
their evidence being made available to the public. It should fall 
to the historian to educate the public scientifically, and not be 
left to the politician. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. H. W. Liddle (Head- 
master, Bedford Modern School), said that history teachers in 


England enjoyed a very great measure of freedom ; there was 
no attempt to dictate what they should teach. British teachers 
disliked anything that smelt of propaganda, and it would never 
get inside the schools unless the genus of teachers changed. 
Mr. H. M. Butler (Headmaster, Walsall Grammar School) 
thought there was some danger of treating the immature minds 
of schoolboys as if they were the minds of third-year under- 
graduates, and suggested that there was value in the intellectual 
discipline of acquiring some hard facts, if one could discover 
them. What interested him most was the question of freedom 
of method; he would plead for the dramatization of history. 
Dr. Rachel Reid (L.C.C. Inspector of Schools), said that no one 
should attempt to teach history who was not prepared to keep 
up to date with his knowledge. The pupils who, when they grew 
up, were going to deal with problems that had baffled the states- 
men of all generations must be told something about their own 
environment. Other speakers, including Miss Noakes (Godolphin 
School, Salisbury), Miss M. Fisher (Girls’ High School, Man- 
chester), and Mr. A. F. Fremantle, stressed the necessity for 
teaching contemporary history; and Mr. G. T. Hankin gave 
data to show how favoured were English teachers in the matter 
of freedom from exterior authority as compared with those of 
other European countries. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting was held on January 3-5, at St. Paul's 
School, London. A large attendance of members ensured the 
success of a meeting memorable not only for the distinction of 
the lecturers, but also for its social amenities, which took the 
form of a reception by the Master of the Mercers at the 
Mercers’ Hall on the Wednesday, and an informal dinner on the 
Thursday. At the former, members, who were royally entertained, 
were privileged to inspect a historic building ; at the latter, an 
opportunity was given for meeting old and making new friends. 

On the more serious side, the outstanding event was Dean 
Inge’s presidential address, which is to be published at the end 
of the month. Speaking on “Greeks and Barbarians,” he 
contrasted with characteristic skill Greek and modern civilization 
and ideas; neither emerged scatheless from his caustic wit. Of 
the other lecturers, Mr. T. F. Higham gave an appreciative 
account of Ovid who, he claimed, was a poet first and last, 
striving to acclimatize in Rome a kind of poetry that required his 
own liberal sympathies and cultivated taste to appreciate. 
Dr. Mackail followed with a lecture on “ The Odyssey as a Work 
of Art,’’ in which he made fearless attacks on anthropologists, 
archaeologists, and philologists, deeming the work itself much 
more important than its sources. His rather uncompromising 
attitude to research was, however, challenged by his chairman, 
Prof. Gilbert Murray. ‘‘ Some Attic Drinking Songs ’’ was the 
theme of Mr. C. M. Bowra, notable features of whose lecture 
were his rhymed translations of the scolia, and his apt references 
to contemporary vase-painting. Dr. T. R. Glover, in a fascinating 
lecture, dealt with man’s use and abuse of the forest in antiquity 
and, indeed, throughout the ages ; for while he made many good 
and interesting points about the ancient attitude to the forest, 
he was equally informative about its fate in modern times. The 
concluding lecture was given by Mr. W. K. C. Guthrie on “ Travel 
and Archaeology in Phrygia and Galatia.” Mr. Guthrie described 
some of the aims and results of expeditions in which he had 
taken part under the leadership of Prof. Calder, and delighted 
his audience with his interesting narrative and charming series 
of lantern slides. 

At the business meeting, the following elections were made: 
President: Mr. Cyril Bailey; Hon Treasurer: Mr. F. C. G. 
Langford (re-elected) ; Hon. Secretaries, Mr. R. M. Rattenbury 
(re-elected), and Prof. T. B. L. Webster, in succession to Miss 
E. C. Gedge, who, though to every one’s regret she has retired 
from office, will continue to serve the Association from the 
background. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Conference was held at the School of Economics 
from January 2 to January 6. The fact that the president, Prof. 
Roxby, has made a special study of China resulted in selection 
of a number of papers dealing with Asiatic problems. The 
president’s address was a most interesting, scholarly, and learned 
treatment of ‘‘China as an Entity—the Comparison with 
Europe ” ; he based his conclusions on a masterly review of the 
history of that land. Prof. Jerome Greene spoke on ‘‘ The 
American Outlook on the Pacific,’’ and Prof. G. C. Allen gave a 
most enlightening address on “ Japan’s Economic Position and 
Prospects.” Two lectures were given to India. In one on the 
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“ Human Geography of India,” Dr. J. H. Hutton corrected a 
number of common errors relating to race distribution, and 
pointed out the need for caution in accepting current ideas, while 
in the other, Prof. J. Coatman gave an interesting account of 
the behaviour of the river Indus. 


Besides these, there were some lectures which did not fit into 
this general scheme. Commander Bernacchi, the oldest “ in- 
habitant ” of the Antarctic, dealt with “ Some Recent Work in 
the Antarctic,” and showed at the end of his lecture lantern 
slides of the first photographs taken and developed on the 
continent over thirty years ago. Prof. Julian Huxley gave a 
popular lecture, illustrated by some rather lurid lantern slides, 
on observations he had made while in East Africa. One of the 
outstanding features of the Conference was a paper contributed 
by Dr. Wooldridge and Mr. D. L. Linton, on “ The Physique and 
Vegetation of South-East England, considered in relation to the 
Saxon Settlement.” This was by way of being an interim report, 
but even so the results are of extraordinary importance, and it is 
obvious that a number of current beliefs as to the geography 
of South-East England and happenings after a.D. 500 must 
be revised. The paper was notable also for the equally scholarly 
character of the discussion which followed, conducted by the 
younger school of geographers. Three of the younger geographers, 
Mr. K. C. Edwards, Miss A. Garnett, and Mr. A. Moodie, belong- 
ing to the Le Play Student Group, also gave an account of 
observations made on a three weeks’ visit to the Polish Tatra 
last summer. The work of the younger generation is a very 
important and encouraging sign. 

There were the usual sectional meetings of teachers of different 
kinds, of which probably the most interesting was that of 
teachers in primary schools in which a discussion on ‘‘ The Place 
and Problems of Local Geography ” was opened by Mr. J.C. E. 
Rogers. 


THE MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting was held at the Institute of Education 
on January 4 and 5. After the completion of private business, 
the retiring president, Prof. G. N. Watson, delivered an address 
entitled “ Scraps from Some Mathematical Notebooks,” in which 
he dealt with various entries in the Journal which Gauss kept. 
Papers which were of more immediate practical interest to the 
school teacher were delivered on the second day of the meeting. 

Prof. H. R. Hamley read a paper on “ The Function Concept 
in School Mathematics.’’ After a brief historical introduction, in 
which he showed how Klein first pressed the view that function- 
ality should be the dominant concept in any introduction to 
mathematics, he gave an outline of the introductory course 
which he advocated, based on the concepts of class, order, 
variable, and correspondence. He was not able to include much 
detail, but some points were clearly illustrated ; his method of 
dealing with directed number, his view that the interpretation 
of graphs must come before exercises in their construction, that 
non-metrical geometry should come before metrical, and simi- 
larity before congruence. 

Mr. G. T. Clark opened a discussion on ‘‘ Mathematics in 
Central Schools.” He explained the composition and purpose of 
central schools before he went on to show how the mathematical 
curriculum was affected. His own experience was connected 
with a London school with a commercial bias; Mr. A. Riley 
followed with an account of the curriculum at a provincial school 
with an industrial bias. Both speakers showed clearly that the 
education aimed at was not purely vocational, but that general 
as well as special utility was considered. Mr. Riley emphasized 
the necessity of three-dimensional work in geometry, and the 
importance of keeping the mathematical teaching in touch with 
the teaching of art and handicraft. He maintained that the 
central schools had definitely envisaged, even if they had not 
yet realized, the ideal of training hand as well as brain. 

A discussion on “ The place of Solid Geometry in Elementary 
Teaching,” proved to have a misleading title; Dr. E. H. 
Askwith outlined a course based on three postulates of his own 
and logically complete. His course was most attractive theo- 
retically, and his advocacy of it was delightfully enthusiastic, 
but he had clearly not envisaged the young learner’s preference 
for the concrete to the abstract; and although Mr. W. C. 
Fletcher, who followed him, had only time for a few words, he 
clearly conveyed the sense of the meeting that such a course was 
impracticable for the young. 

The final discussion was on “ The Teaching of Differentials.” 
Prof. G. Temple and Mr. J. T. Combridge showed what logical 
precision demanded, so that from that standpoint the teaching 
of differentials was out of place in a school course. But Mr. C. O. 
Tuckey and Mr. A. Robson claimed that without sacrificing 


precision of statement, much time could be saved and greater 
simplicity of treatment secured by adopting some such method 
as that embodied in Messrs. Durell and Robson’s recently- 
published textbook. 


ED 


THE ROYAL DRAWING SOCIETY 


Mr. T. R. Ablett (Founder and Art Director) presided at a 
meeting of the Royal Drawing Society held in connexion with 
the Educational Conference at University College on Friday, 
January 5, when the subject of “ Snapshot Drawing” was 
discussed. 

Mr. Ablett remarked that “ snapshot drawing ” was a means 
of showing how we built up knowledge of the shapes to be seen 
in the material world. It depended on the power of remembering, 
that was, calling up the impression (mental picture) made on the 
mind by seeing the actual shape of a thing. This mental picture 
was more firmly fixed by discovering and understanding the 
significance of its shapes and the mind was kept at work by 
reasoning on its remembered mental pictures. “Snapshot 
drawing ” disclosed the working of the mind whereas memory 
drawing could be done without the aid of reasoning. 

Group-Captain Roderic Hill thought that one of the principal 
functions of ‘‘ snapshot drawing ” was to cultivate in the child a 
sense of the universal growth and movement that was continu- 
ously taking place in the universe. Appreciation of these natural 
phenomena, what we recognized as a sense of vitality, was 
evident in the great works of art, and was also perceptible in a 
naive and charming way in children’s efforts. The Royal Drawing 
Society had assisted the growth of this sense in countless children. 
It was a possession which would help them to retain peace of 
mind amid the noise and preoccupations of the material world. 

Mr. Kenneth Shoesmith considered that the usefulness of 
“ snapshot drawing ” extended far outside the mere teaching of 
art. In dealing with colour and lighting, the value to any artist 
of memory was obvious, and in marine painting particularly the 
effects were so transitory and the whole scene so full of rapid 
change and movement, that direct work was impossible. When 
he was at sea as a professional sailor he found the value of his 
early training in “ snapshot ” work, for often it was only possible 
to do a drawing hours or even days after his view of the subject. 


THE FROEBEL SOCIETY 


The members of the Froebel Society at their Annual General 
Meeting, held on January 2, 1934, received their presidential 
address from Prof. Campagnac of Liverpool University, who 
took as his subject “ The Permanent Value of Froebel’s 
Teaching.” 

Prof. Campagnac showed how Froebel was essentially a man 
of his time, an age which might not inaptly be described as “ The 
Age of the Revival of Romance ’’—an age in which there was 
abroad a spirit of romance and wonder, which led men to make 
investigations into the mysteries of Nature and the destiny of 
Man. To escape from the chaos and confusion of the world, 
thinkers sought refuge in history—there tracing things back to 
their simple beginnings : in philosophy—there to find the primal 
causes of complicated systems : and in theology—through which 
man attempted to find God the Alpha and Omega of all. Hence 
came above all the desire for Unity, for some scheme or some 
idea that would help to simplify and unify the many conflicting 
elements in life. Unity was what they sought. 

Froebel was one of these seekers, and he it was who first 
discovered, respected, and insisted upon the unity of the child, 
emphasizing that body, mind, and spirit were essentially one ; 
that no single part could act without affecting the other parts ; 
thought, feeling, knowledge, and action being all inextricably 
bound up together in the unity of the Personality. The activity 
of the child should be, therefore, self-activity in the truest sense 
of that term—giving expression to the whole self freely and 
naturally. Some followers of Froebel had seized upon the ideas 
of self-activity with more zeal than discrimination, interpreting 
it to mean that no external influence should be brought to bear 
upon children. On the contrary, mental food and stimulus 
suitable to the child’s development were most certainly called 
for, otherwise that development would fall short of its 
possibilities. 

Warning was given against adopting a method without 
understanding the principle which it was intended to express. 
In this way teaching became merely formal and dead, instead 
of powerfully alive. 
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THE LING ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 


Among interesting lectures delivered to members of the Ling 
Association during the Holiday Course held at St. Paul’s Girls’ 
School, Hammersmith, from January 1 to January 6, were those 
on “ Physical Education and the Schools of To-day,” by Mr. 
F. L. Freeman, M.A.; “ The Higher Education of the Body,” 
by Dr. L. P. Jacks; “ Physical Education in School Curricula,” 
by Miss Mickleburgh and Miss Darby ; ‘‘ The Medical Aspect of 
Physical Training,’’ by Mr. Alfred Fripp, Miss A. Broman, and 
Miss D. Hanson. 


Mr. Freeman, Miss Mickleburgh, and Miss Darby were particu- 
larly eloquent on the subject of the need for a sufficiency of 
hours devoted to gymnastics and games in the school time-table, 
emphasizing their effect on morale as well as on physique. 
Modern authorities, they said, were only too ready to recognize 
the value of the gymnast’s share in the education of children, 
and the increased intellectual and physical alertness resultant 
on systematic exercise. Their opinions were confirmed by Dr. 
Jacks, who defined physical education in its true sense as ‘‘a 
training of the body to obey the intelligence in the normal 
activities of life,” and deplored what he termed “ physical 
illiteracy ” as detrimental to morals, mind, and body, leading to 
lack of co-operation in the individual and in the community. 


Mr. Fripp, Dr. Broman, and Dr. Hanson, dealt with the im- 
portance of posture and the growing child, advocating the easy 
standing position induced by modern gymnastics and dancing 
as opposed to the stiff, unnatural posture enforced by the old- 
time “ sergeant-major ’’ type of instructor. Their remarks were 
especially relevant in view of the practical work at the course. 
Gymnastics taken by Fröken Lindelöf and Fröken Hallström of 


Stockholm, and rhythmic work by Miss Ann Driver, late of the 
Dalcroze School, showing the direction of modern methods 
towards the attainment of free and natural posture. A discussion 
on the 1934 Syllabus of the Board of Education was followed by 
a demonstration of physical exercises by children from a Dorset 
elementary school. The Syllabus itself, extremely well compiled 
and well illustrated, is a distinct improvement on any of recent 
years, and gives wider scope to a branch of teaching of paramount 
importance where the education of children is concerned. 


THE PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
UNION 


The Annual Meeting was held in the University Great Hall. 
on the afternoon of Wednesday, January 3. The Headmaster of 
Christ’s Hospital was in the chair, and was supported on the 
platform by Mr. Household, Director for Gloucestershire, and 
the Hon. Mrs. E. Franklin. 

Mr. Boardman, of Bishop’s Cleeve School, Cheltenham, gave a 
very interesting account of the work done by his boys from the 
programmes of the Parents’ Union School, and showed how their 
literary work developed their personalities and made them more 
useful citizens. Mr. Household spoke of many other schools in 
the county and of how they prepared children for rural life. 

In answer to a question, Miss Pennethorne, the Organizing 
Secretary, said there were some hundreds of public elementary 
schools sharing in this work and a great number of private 
schools, and she spoke of the excellent handwork models, &c., 
done at Mr. Boardman’s own school. The Chairman, in con- 
clusion, spoke of the breadth of vision to be found when workers 
took such inspiration as the P.N.E.U. could give, but with 
liberty and personal initiative. 


Topics and Events 


ASSOCIATION OF MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE CENTRES, 
CARNEGIE House, 117 PIccaDILLy, W. 1.—The 1934 Regulations 
for the award of the Rhondda Mothercraft Challenge Shield for 
secondary school girls and members of educational centres for 
girls, between the ages of 14 and 18, have now been issued. The 
shield will be awarded to the secondary school or educational 
centre whose pupil, between 14 and 18 years of age, writes the 


best examination paper, consisting of six simple questions in | 


mothercraft. The questions will be forwarded from Headquarters 
on April 28, so that the examination may be held on Wednesday, 
May 2. Each competitor must write the answers herself at the 
school, evening institute, or other educational centre where she 
is attending. Entry forms and full particulars may be obtained 
from the Association. 

+ a * 


CAMBRIDGE LocAL EXAMINATIONS.—The class lists of the Cam- 
bridge School Certificate and Junior Examinations held in 
December last have been issued for Great Britain, Ireland, and 
Europe. They show that 3,230 candidates were entered, apart 
from 13,525 candidates at centres overseas. Of the candidates 
at home centres, 783 boys and 626 girls gained School Certificates, 
76 boys and 63 girls obtaining honours. In the Junior Examina- 
tion 243 boys and 215 girls gained certificates, 39 boys and 19 girls 
gaining honours. 

® * * 


LEVERHULME RESEARCH FELLOwWSHIPS.—The Advisory Com- 
mittee invites applications for 1934 Research Fellowships. These 
fellowships are intended in the first instance for the assistance 
of experienced workers rather than to add to the provision already 
existing for workers in the early stages of their careers. The 
Trustees have in mind, particularly, men and women who are 
prevented either by pressure of routine duties or by any other 
cause from undertaking or completing an investigation of value. 
They have decided that no definite limit shall be placed to the 
amount of individual grants but that these will be adjusted 
according to the circumstances of each particular case. Fellows 
will usually be required to work at or in connexion with a recog- 
nized centre of research, either at home or abroad. No subject 
of inquiry is excluded from the scope of the scheme, but under 

resent conditions the Trustees intend that preferential con- 
sideration should be given to subjects in which the existing 
provision is inadequate. Application forms and further details 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Leverhulme Research 
Fellowships, Union House, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C. 1. 


FAMILY PROBLEMS.—This is the general title of a course of 
lectures arranged by the Institute of Psycho-Analysis for 
Thursday evenings at 36 Gloucester Place, W.1. The first will 
be given by Dr. M. D. Eder on February 1, the subject being 
“ The Difficult Home.” Later lectures will deal with ‘‘ Child- 
hood and Adolescence,” *‘ Brothers and Sisters,” * Marriage 
Ditficulties as they affect Children,” “ Rebellious Children,” and 
“On Leaving Home.” Full particulars may be obtained from 
the Lecture Secretary, The Institute of Psycho-Analysis, 
36 Gloucester Place, W. 1. 


+ * $ 


INTERCHANGE OF TEACHERS.—It is satisfactory to report that 
an increasing number of secondary school teachers are becoming 
interested in exchange between this country and the Dominions. 
That there are now opportunities for British secondary teachers 
to exchange with any of the Dominions the following particulars 
selected from some of the applications already in hand will show : 
A master in New Zealand (subjects English, history, economic 
history) will exchange with a master in any part of Great Britain. 
A music mistress in Western Australia is anxious for an exchange 
in September, 1934 or January, 1935. A French mistress in 
Regina is prepared to exchange in September, 1934. A master 
in a high school, Victoria, Australia—history, economics and 
English to Higher School standard awaits an exchange. For 
any one interested in places off the beaten track there is 
opportunity of exchange with a mistress in Newfoundland, who 
offers French. Full details of the interchange scheme can be 
obtained by writing to the Secretary, League of the Empire, 
124 Belgrave Road, London, S.W. 1. 

@ + 


Ld 


RoYAL AIR FORCE. VACANCIES FOR APPRENTICE CLERKS. 
—The Air Ministry announces that vacancies exist in the Royal 
Air Force for well-educated boys (in possession of an approved 
first school certificate) between the ages of 154 and 17, to enter 
as apprentice clerks in April and July next. Entry will be by 
selection from among applicants with the necessary educational 
qualifications. Detailed information regarding the apprentice 
clerk scheme can be obtained from the Secretary, Air Ministry 
(Apprentice Clerks’ Department), Gwydyr House, Whitehall, 
London, S.W.1. Successful candidates will be required to com- 
plete twelve years’ regular air force service after reaching the age 
of 18. At the age of 30 they will normally return to civil life, 
but a limited number may, subject to service requirements, be 
permitted to re-engage to complete twenty-four years’ service 
qualifying for pension. 
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PICTURES OF JESUS OF NazaRETH.—An exhibition of pictures 
of Jesus is to be held at the Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W.1, 
daily (11 a.m. to 9 p.m.), from March 14-17. Addresses on the 
pictures will be given daily by leading men and women in the 
religious and educational world at 1.30, 6, and 8 p.m. With the 
co-operation of the publishers, the Council of Christian Education 
has been successful in gathering copies of the best modern 
pictures of Jesus and artists have been invited to endeavour afresh 
to express their vision of Christ for the exhibition. Admission 
will be by handwork only : price 6d. 

+ s s 

IMPERIAL INSTITUTE CINEMA.—The Board of Governors of the 
Imperial Institute has increased the price of admission of adults 
to 3d. Organized parties of students and scholars from schools, 
&c., will continue to be admitted free, and the price of admission 
to children (other than those in organized parties) remainsat one 
penny. The cinematograph displays at the Institute continue to 
attract large numbers of visitors, and, on every afternoon during 
the recent holidays, the cinema has been full and many children 
have been turned away. Seats for the spécial lectures, which are 
now a weekly feature of the Institute, are also in great demand. 

* + * 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE RoyAt SCHOOLS or Music, 
Lonpon: For Locat EXAMINATIONS IN Music.—The following 
candidates gained the gold and silver medals offered by the 
Board for the highest and second highest distinction marks 
respectively in the Music Examinations in Grade VIII (Final), 
Grade VII (Advanced), and Grade VI (Intermediate), in Novem- 
ber-December last, the Competition being open to all candidates 
in Great Britain and Ireland. Grade VIII (Final) Gold Medal, 
Eileen M. S. Nodder, Plymouth, Pianoforte. Grade VIII (Final) 
Silver Medal, Marguerite P. Roberts, Jersey, Pianoforte. 
Grade VII (Advanced) Gold Medal, Jean C. Inglis, London, 
Pianoforte. Grade VII (Advanced) Silver Medal, Yvonne C. Fisher, 
Bnstol, Pianoforte. Grade VI (Intermediate) Gold Medal, Cather- 
ine E. Nunns, Sheffield, Pianoforte. Grade VI (Intermediate) 
Silver Medal, Eileen A. Reddy, Bognor Regis, Pianoforte. 


* * * 


PHysicaAL SociETy’s ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUMENTS AND APPARATUS.—Science teachers in London and 
those within reach of South Kensington have probably taken 
advantage of the opportunity afforded by this well-known 
annual exhibition of physical apparatus, which was held at the 
Imperial College of Science on January 9-11, to refresh their 
minds. For those who were unable to visit the exhibition, there 
is still the very complete descriptive catalogue, with its particu- 
lars of new apparatus, new methods of demonstrating known 
principles, and descriptions of experiments employing radio 
methods and other novel means. The major part of the catalogue 
is occupied by the Trade Section with its descriptions of standard 


and new instruments and books. The Research and Experi- 
mental Section is divided into two parts, one dealing with 
exhibits illustrating recent research and the other with lecture 
experiments ; progressive teachers will certainly wish to read 
this section. It is unfortunate that more of the instrument 
makers cannot be persuaded that photographs of apparatus, 
however well done, are rarely so informative as annotated 


sectional diagrams. 


+ ® 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS AS SCHOOL FiL_mMs.—In our December 
issue (p. 870), reference was made to the project of the Central 
Information Bureau for Educational Films for producing film 
versions of the plays of Shakespeare for general exhibition, and, 
after editing, for school use. It is now announced that Sir Frank 
Benson, the well-known Shakespearian actor, will supervise the 
production of the films, so we may rest assured that the results 
will be in the best tradition. A trust fund has been formed for 
the work of production, and a national appeal has been issued. 
Shakespeare societies throughout the country, and universities, 
schools, working men’s organizations, and other social institutions 
are being invited to support the project. It is believed that the 
scheme will also receive support from the National Federation 
of Music Clubs in the United States, and the International 
Cinema League of New York. Subscriptions of one guinea 
upward are being solicited from individuals and institutions, and 
it is suggested that any school or institution subscribing five 
guineas shall have free use of films on 35 mm. and 16 mm. stock 
for a limited period after public exhibition. 

+ * * 


WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT FEDERATION.—This new Federation, 
with offices at 56 Cromwell Road, S.W, 7, has recently been 
formed with the object of co-ordinating the work of the different 
societies dealing with the training and employment of educated 
women by collecting and distributing information on training 
and careers, organizing the holding of conferences and arranging 
for the production of publications. Miss Grace E. Hadow is the 
President of the Federation, which has the support of the 
Duchess of Atholl, and other prominent educationists. The 
societies which have already joined the Federation are the 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, the Association of Head 
Mistresses, the Association of University Women Teachers, 
Bedford College for Women, the British Federation of University 
Women, the Cambridge University Women’s Appointments 
Board, the London Diocesan Board of Women Workers, the 
London and National Society for Women’s Service, the London 
School of Economics, the Officers’ Families’ Fund, the Oxford 
University Appointments Committee (Women’s Sub-Committee), 
the Society for Promoting the Training of Women, the University 
of London Appointments Board, Westfield College, and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. l 


University and School Holidays and Functions 


EASTER VACATION 


EASTER VACATION OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Mar. 
Mar. 


24 to April 23 


University of Aberdeen 
25 to April 22 


Birkbeck College, London Dramatic Production 
by the Société Fran- 
çaise, Feb. 23. 

Students’ Union An- 
nual Dance, Feb. 24. 


on of Birming- | Mar. 24 to April 24 
am 
University of Bristol Mar. 28 to April 24 
University of Cambridge | Mar. 26 to April 15 
University College, Dublin| Mar. 24 to April 17 
University of Durham : 
Armstrong College, Mar. 17 to April 16 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
College of Medicine, | Mar. 29 to April 17 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Durham Colleges .. | Mar. 17 to April 24 
East London College .. | Mar. 23 to April 23 
University College, Exeter| Mar. 24 to April 21 | Production of ‘‘ The 
Admirable Crich- 
ton,? last week in 
February. 
Faraday House Electrical | Mar. 29 to April 23 
Engineering College, 
London 
University College, Galway| Mar. 25 to April 17 
Girton College, Cambridge | Mar. 15 to April 18 
Goldsmith’s College, Lon- | Mar. 28 to April 24 | Concert by Gold- 
don smiths’ Symphony 


Orchestra, Feb. 17. 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Old Students’ Asso- 
clation; Education 
Conference, Mar. 3. 


Goldsmith's College, Lon- 
don 


Heriot Watt College, | Mar. 16 to April 27 
Edinburgh 

University College, Hull | Mar. 27 to April 25 

Imperial College of Science | Mar. 24 to April 23 


and Technology, London 
King’s College, London 
King’s College of House- 

hold and Social Science 
King’s College Hospital 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


22 to April 24 
21 to April 25 


19 to April 23 


Medical and Dental 
Schools 
University of Leeds .. | Mar. 22 to April 24 
University College, Lei- | Mar. 17 to April 17 | Bal Masqué, Feb. 13. 
cester French Play by Stu- 
dents of the Depart- 
ment of French, 
Mar. 15. 
University of London .. | Mar. 21 to April 23 
London Hospital Medical | Mar. 17 to April 23 
College and Dental 
School 
London (Royal Free Hos- | Mar. 28 to April 30 
pital) School of Medi- 
cine for Women 
London School of Econo- | Mar. 17 to April 22 | Annual Sports Meet- 


ing at Malden, April 
21. 


mics 
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University College, Lon- 
don 

Middlesex Hospital, Lon- 
don 

Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge 

University College, Not- 
tingham 

School of Oriental Studies, 
London 

University of Oxford 

Queen Margaret College, 
Oxford 

Queen’s College 
Women, London 

Queen’s University, Bel- 
fast 

University of Reading .. 

Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green <a 

University of Sheffield .. 

St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital and College, Lon- 
don 

St. Mary’s Hospital Medi- 
cal School, London 

Trinity College, Dublin 


for 


Victoria University of 
Manchester 
University of Wales: 
Bangor 
Cardiff 


Swansea 
Westfield College, London 


Westminster Hospital 
Medical School 


Abingdon School 
Aldenham School 


All Saints School, Blox- 


ham 
Ampleforth College, York 
Ardingley College : 
Beaumont College 


Bedford School .. 
Bedford Modern School 


‘ Berkhamsted School 


Birkenhead School aE 

Bishop’s Stortford Sore 

Bolton School .. 

Bootham School, York.. 

Bradford Grammar 
School 

Brentwood School 


Brighton College 

Bristol Grammar School 

Bromsgrove School .. 

Cambridge and County 
High School for Boys 


Campbell College, Belfast 

Caterham School 

Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, London 

Cheltenham College .. 

Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- 


lege 
Christ’s College, Brecon 


Christ’s Hospital, West 
Horsham 

City of London School .. 

Clifton College 

Cranbrook School 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


. 22 to April 23 
. 24 to April 23 
. I5 to April 18 
. 26 to April 23 
. 20 to April 24 


. 11 to April 21 
. I6 to April 17 


. 27 to May I 
. 16 to April 17 


. 22 to April 26 
. 17 to April 21 


. 19 to April 17 
. 23 to April r9 


. 27 to April 18 
. 22 to April 17 
. 23 to April 17 


. 23 to April 16 
. I5 to April 24 


. 28 to April 4 


28 to April 30 
27 to April 26 


27 to May I 


April 3 to April 28 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


28 to 
27 to April 24 


28 to May I 


28 to April 30 


April 5 to May 4 


. 28 to April 26 
. 29 to April 30 
. 28 to April 26 
. 28 to April 25 
. 29 to April 18 


April 6 to May 1 


Mar. 
Mar. 


29 to May 1 
28 to April 26 


April 3 to 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


28 to April 24 


30 to April 26 
27 to April 24 
29 to April 7 


April 3 to May 4 
April 5 to May 2 


April 4 to May 5 


Mar. 
Mar. 


28 to 


29 to April 26 


April 3 to May 1 
April 3 to May 3 


. 24 to April 24 | 
. 28 to April 17 


EASTER VACATION | OTHER FUNCTIONS 
—— | 


Students’ 
Feb. 28. 


Gathering, 


Founder’s Day, Mar. 
15. 


Commence- 
ments for Confer- 
ment of Degrees 
other than Honorary, 
Mar. 14. 


Spring 


St. David’s Day Cele- 
brations, Feb. 21-24. 


Scholarship Examina- 
tion, Feb. 19, 20, 21. 


Confirmation, Mar. 14. 
Sports, Mar. 24. 
Confirmation, Mar. 17. 
Sports, Mar. 24. 


Sports, Mar. 17. 
Rugger v. Eton Col- 
lege, Feb. 24. 
School Concert, Mar. 


10. 
Athletic Sports, final 
day, Mar. 24. 
School Cross Country 
Races, Feb. 17. 
School Sports Finals, 
Mar. 26. 
Athletics v. Mill Hill 
School, Mar. 26. 


Gymnastic Display, 
Mar. 14 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 


28 and 31. 


Sports, April 2. 

Speech Day, Feb. 3. 

School Sports, Mar. 
22, 27. 


Half-Term Holiday, 
Feb. 24-26. 

Performance of “ The 
Plays,” April 3. 


Confirmation, Mar. 24. 


Confirmation by 


Bishop 
Mar. 18. 


Bidwell, 


Cranbrook School ae 


Dauntsey’s School Sa 
Dean Close School, Chel- 
tenham 


Denstone College zi 


Douai School, Wool- 
hampton 
Dover College 


Dulwich College.. 


Durham School.. 


Eastbourne College 
Edinburgh Academy 
Elizabeth College 


Ellesmere College 


Emanuel School, London 


Epsom College .. 


Eton College 

Exeter School 
Farringtons, Chislehurst 
Fettes College ; 
Framlingham College 
George Watson’s College 
Gresham’s School, Holt 
Guildhall! School of Music 


Harrow School .. 
Highgate School 


Hulme Grammar School, 
Oldham 


Hurstpierpoint College.. 


Ipswich School 
Kelly College 


King Edward VI School, 
Stafford 


King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham 


King Williams’s College, 
Isle of Man 

King’s College School, 
Wimbledon 


King’s School, Canter- 


bury 


EASTER VACATION 


Mar. 28 to May I 
Mar. 27 to April 27 


April 3 to May 2 
April 3 to April 26 
Mar. 29 to April 27 


April 6 to May I 


April 3 to May 4 
Mar. 29 to May 1 
April 5 to May 3 
Mar. 29 to May I 


April 3 to 


April ro to April 30 


Mar. 26 to April 27 


April 5 to May 2 
Mar. 27 to April 30 
Mar. 27 to April 27 
Mar. 29 to April 27 
Mar. 29 to May I 
April 6 to April 23 
April 11 to May 9 
Mar. 29 to April 23 


April 9 to May 7 
Mar. 29 to May 4 
Mar. 29 to April 16 


April 4 to May 2 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


29 to May 1 
27 to April 27 


28 to April 25 


Mar. 28 to May I 


April 3 to May 4 
April 6 to May 4 


Mar. 28 to April 27 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


End of Term Variety 
Entertainment, Mar. 
31-April 2. 

Athletic Sports, Mar. 
3I. 


Confirmation, Mar. 24. 


Hockey Match v. 
Marlborough College, 
Mar. 17. 


Athletic Sports, April 
2. 


Under 16 Sports, 
Mar. 21. 

Inter-School Sports, 
Dover College, St. 
Lawrence College, 
and King’s School 
(at Canterbury), 
Mar. 24. 


Inter-School Boxing 
and Fencing at Bed- 
ford, Mar. 17. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 


3I. 
| Sports, Mar. 31, April 
ees 


Athletics, Mar. 21 and 
22. 
Athletic Sports, April 


2. 

Celebration of Jubilee 
at Whitsuntide. 

Parents’ Open Night, 
April 5. 

Sports, April 7. 

Athletic Sports, Mar. 
24. 


Concert by Guest Stu- 
dents from the Brus- 
sels Conservatoire of 
Music, Feb. 27. 

Chamber Orchestra 
Concert, Mar. 20. 

Dramatic and Danc- 
ing Recital, Mar. 28. 

Founder’s Day, Mar. 


I0. 
Athletic Sports, finals, 
Mar. 28. 

School Swimming 
Sports, Feb. 1. 
House Boxing Tour- 
nament, Feb. 15. 
Inter-School Athletic 
Sports (v. Ardingley 
and Caterham), Mar. 


24. 

School Athletic Sports, 
April 3. ` 

School Sports, Mar. 
24. 

Presentation of “ The 
Tempest,” Mar. 2. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 

21. 

Athletics v. Warwick 
School and Birming- 
ham University, . 
Mar. 10. 

Athletic Sports, Mar. 


22 and 24. 

Sports, Mar. 24, 26, 
27, 28. 

Athletic Sports, v. 


U.C.S., Mar. 14. 

Athletic Sports, Mar. 
21 and 24. 

Sports v. Dover Col- 
lege and St. Law- 
rence College, Rams- 
gate, at Canterbury, 
Mar. 24. 
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King’s School, Chester .. 
King’s School, Ely .. 


King’s School, Rochester 


King’s School, Worcester 
Kingswood School ie 
Lancing College 


Leatherhead School . 
Leeds Grammar School 


Leys School 


Magdalen College School 
Malvern College.. ns 


Malvern Girls’ College .. 


Manchester Grammar 
hool 
Manchester Municipal 


College of Technology 
Marlborough College... 
Mary Datchelor Girls’ 

School 
McCrea Magee College .. 
Merchant Taylors’ School, 

Great Crosby 
Merchant Taylors’ School, 

Northwood 


Merchant Venturers’ Tech- 


nical College : 
Faculty of Engineering 


Pharmacy and Commer- 


cial Depts. 
Mill Hill School Si 


Monkton Combe School 
Monmouth School 


Newcastle-under-Lyme 
High School 
Newport High School .. 


Northampton Town and 
County School 
Nottingham High Schoo 
Oakham School = 
Oundle School .. ace 
Palmer’s School, Essex.. 


Penrhos College, Colwyn 
Bay 
Perse School 


Peter Symonds’ School, 
Winchester 
Plymouth College 


Prior Park College, Bath 

Queen Elizabeth's Gram- 
mar School, Blackburn 

Queen Mary’s School, 
Walsall 


Repton School .. si 

Rossall School .. i 

Royal Academy of Music 

Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution 


EASTER VACATION 


Mar. 29 to April 25 


Mar. 29 to May r 


Mar. 24 to April 24 


Mar. 29 to April 30 
April 5 to May 3 
April 4 to May 2 


Mar. 28 to 
Mar. 29 to April 18 


April 4 to May 4 
Mar. 28 to April 25 
April 4 to May 4 
Mar. 20 to April 26 
. 28 to April 18 
. 27 to April r9 


Mar. 
Mar. 


27 to April 27 
29 to April 24 


April 4 to May 1 
Mar. 30 to April 24 


Mar. 27 to April 26 


Mar. 28 to April 24 
Mar. 24 to April 14 


Mar. 27 to April 26 
and 27 

April 6 to May 4 

Mar. 28 to May 2 


. 28 to April 30 
. 28 to April 19 
Mar. 
Mar. 29 to April 24 
Mar. 28 to April 27 


April 3 to May 4 
Mar. 28 to April 25 


29 to April 26 


Mar. 
Mar. 


23 to April 27 
27 to May 1 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


28 to April 26 
29 to April 27 


28 to April 19 
29 to April 19 


29 to April 24 


April 3 to May 4 
April 6 to May 1 
Mar. 29 to April 29 
Mar. 28 to April 17 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Plays, Feb. 27. 
Sports Finals, Mar. 


27. i 
School v. Old Eleans 
(h.) Feb. 24. 
Sports Day, Mar. 27. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 


17. 
Inter-School Sports, 
Mar. 21. 


School Sports, April 
2 and 3. 


O.L’s Concert at 
School, Feb. 17. 
Annual Sports, Mar. 


24. 
School Play, Mar. 9. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 
12-17. 


Ledbury Run, Mar. 


10. 
Scholarship Examina- 
tion, Mar. 15-17. 


Athletic Sports Day, 
Mar. 24 ° 
Athletic Sports, April 


3. 
School Sports, Mar. 


27. 
Sports v. Hereford 
Cathedral School, 


ar. 24. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 
26 and 27. 

School Eisteddfod, 
St. David’s Day. 

Speech Day, Mar. 8. 


Confirmation, Mar. rr. 


Cross-Country Run-' 


ning Inter-House 
Championship, Feb. 
8 


28. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 


21. 

Speech Day Week- 
end at Whitsuntide. 
Sports Concert, Mar. 


24. 
School v. Old Per- 
seans Relay Race, 
Mar. 10. 

Athletic Sports, Mar. 


22. 

Speech Day, Mar. 22. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 
2I. 


Easter Concerts, Mar. 
26 and 27. 
Inter-House Athletic 
Sports and Cross- 
Country Race, last 
week of term. 


Royal College of Music.. 
Royal Grammar School, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Royal Grammar School, 
Worcester 
Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth 

Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow 

Rugby School 

Sherborne School ‘ 

South-Eastern Agricul- 
tural College, Wye 

Stamford School 

Stowe School .. 

St. Albans School 


St. Bees School .. 


St. Edmund’s 
Canterbury 
St. Edward’s School, Ox- 

ford 
St. George’s School, Har- 
penden 
St. Lawrence College, 
Ramsgate 
St. Paul’s School $4 
Sutton Valence School .. 
Taunton School i 
Tonbridge School 


School, 


Trent College . 

Trinity College, 
mond 

Trinity College of Music, 
London 


Glenal- 


University College School, 
Hampstead 

Uppingham School Sie 

Victoria College, Jersey 

Victoria College, West- 
bury 

Wellingborough School.. 


Wellington College 

Wellington School, Somer- 
set 

Westminster School 

Weymouth College 

Winchester College 

Wolverhampton Gram- 
mar School 

Worksop College 


Wycliffe College, Stone- 
house 

Wyeggeston 
School 


Grammar 


EASTER VACATION 


Mar. 29 to April 30 
Mar. 29 to April 25 


Mar. 29 to May 1 
April 3 to May 2 
Mar. 31 to April 16 
April 3 to May 3 
Mar. 27 to April 27 
Mar. 24 to April 29 
Mar. 28 to April 25 


April 4 to May 3 
Mar. 29 to April 26 


Mar. 28 to April 27 
Mar. 29 to April 27 
April 4 to May 4 
Mar. 27 to April 26 
Mar. 27 to April 27 
Mar. 28 to April 25 
April 3 to May 4 
Mar. 27 to April 26 
April 3 to May 4 


April 4 to May 3 
April 3 to May 4 


April 8 to April 29 


. 28 to May 2 


. 27 to May 3 
. 29 to April 26 
. 28 to April 21 


. 29 to April 27 


April 3 to May 4 
April 6 to May 1 


Mar. 29 to May 1 
Mar. 29 to May 1 
April 6 to May 4 
Mar 27 to April 17 


April 4 to May 1 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Sports Finals, Mar. 24. 


Athletics and Relays 
v. Mill Hill, Berk- 
hamsted and Achilles 
Club, at Mill Hill, 
Mar. 26. 

v. Sedbergh School at 
Sedbergh, Feb. 17. 


School Sports, Mar. 22 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 
31 and April 2. 
Sports Day, April 3. 
Sports, Mar. 24, 31, 
and April 2. 
Junior School Con- 
cert, Mar. 28. 
Presentation of Prizes, 
and Choral and Or- 
chestral Concert at 
Queen’s Hall, April 
7. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 
I 


21; 
Confirmation by the 
Bishop of Peter- 
borough, Mar. 18. 
Athletic Meeting, 
Mar. 28. 


Athletic Sports, April 
a7 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 


22. 
Opera Recital by the 
Old Vic and Sadlers’ 
Wells Artistes, Feb. 


22. 
Athletic Contest v. 
The Milocarians, 


Mar. 24. 
Mar. 29 to April 26 | Athletic Sports, Mar. 
26 


Mar. 27 to April 18 


Founder’s Day, Mar. 


17: 
Gymnastic Competi- 
tion, Mar. 6. 


THE following changes in the representation of Messrs. 
George Philip & Son, Ltd., and Messrs. Ginn & Co., Ltd., 
in the north of England are announced: Mr. G. J. Gray, 
who has hitherto represented Messrs. George Philip & Son 
will in future be representing Messrs. Ginn & Co., and will 
be calling on all elementary and secondary schools in the 
north of England; and Messrs. George Philip & Son have 
appointed Mr. Philip Crossley to the vacancy caused by 
Mr. Gray's appointment with Messrs. Ginn & Co. 
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Reviews 


THE CLAIMS OF BIOLOGY 


Biology in Education : a Handbook based on the Proceedings 
of the National Conference on the Place of Biology in 
Education, organized by the British Social Hygiene 
Council. Edited, and with Introductions, by J. G. 
CROWTHER. (7s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 

This volume contains as full an account as space has 
permitted of the papers and discussions given at the 
National Conference on the Place of Biology in Education, 
commencing November 30, 1932. It was organized by 
the British Social Hygiene Council, which—we learn from 
the preface—had become convinced by its fourteen years’ 
work that health education is mainly hampered by the 
absence of a general background of biological knowledge 
among the population, which in its turn is due to a lack 
of balance in the present educational system. The Council 
wishes to assist in the adjustment of the balance by securing 
adequate opportunities for biological education in order 
that an active public conscience concerning health may 
be developed. The Conference thus owed its inception to 
problems of social hygiene, and the contributions, recorded 
in the volume before us, towards the solution of these 
problems deserve the serious attention of social reformers. 

Possibly, however, the majority of the readers of the 
book will feel that the speakers were most interesting 
when, neglecting for a time the deplorable health conscience 
of the public, they gave their views on quite other aspects 
of the importance of biology in education. The late 
Lord Chelmsford, Sir William Hardy, Sir Stephen Tallents, 
Sir Michael Sadler and Mr. G. W. Olive considered from 
different points of view the national and imperial need for 
a biological outlook, and in various ways emphasized that 
without such an outlook it is impossible to cope effectively 
with racial problems, to understand the laws of social 
stability, and to acquire that control of animal and plant 
life and of infective diseases which is vital for humanity. 
In this connexion the dearth of trained biologists needed for 
service in various parts of the Empire was repeatedly 
referred to and attributed mainly to the lack of provision 
for biology in education. The question led naturally to 
an expression of divers views on the suitability of biology 
as a school subject. Mr. E. G. Savage, H.M. Chief Inspector 
of Schools, as well as most of the heads of representative 
public, secondary and preparatory schools who spoke, 
were convinced advocates of the many-sided claims of 
biology, but Mr. Talbot, of Haileybury, stoutly contended 


that physics was of greater educational value, both as |. 


a means of mental training and as a practical preparation 
for adult life. 

Interesting differences were revealed in the attitudes of 
teachers of biology in elementary and secondary schools. 
In general the former evidently value biology mainly as 
an instrument of culture, while the latter—being, as the 
editor suggests, more or less consciously engaged in training 
pupils who are destined for positions of authority—-tend to 
judge the subject by utilitarian standards. 

Later sections of the book report papers and addresses, 
by several distinguished educationists and practical 
teachers, on the Place of Biology in Public Education and 
on Biology in the Training Colleges. The accounts given 
of actual experience in methods of teaching biology in 
various types of schools and colleges will be of great help 
to all who are concerned in any way with the organization 
of instruction in the life sciences. A useful list of books of 
interest to teachers of biology, and an Appendix reprinting 
a scheme of work on general science (including biology, 
physics, and chemistry) drawn up by Prof. Julian Huxley, 
one on physiology (functional biology) by Prof. Winifred 
Cullis and Miss Bond, and one on general biology by the 
late Prof. Sir Arthur Thomson, bring to a close a summary 
of expert opinion on a matter of pressing and increasing 
importance. 


IN SHAKESPEARE’S TIME 
Shakespeare at Work, 1592-1603. By G. B. Harrison. 
(10s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

The popularity of Shakespeare is the most staggering 
fact in the history of literature, and shows no sign of 
waning. The last two years have produced an even greater 
number than usual of books about Shakespeare, many of 
them of permanent value to students and lovers of Shake- 
speare. Mr. Harrison’s latest book deserves a warm welcome. 
It is, he tells us, a sequel to the three volumes of his 
Elizabethan Journal, and aims at showing Shakespeare 
against the background of his times. It is a fascinating 
sketch of the London “ theatre ” circles during the last 
twelve years of Elizabeth’s reign. It opens with a picture 
of London, with its three playhouses, in 1591, a world in 
which Philip Henslowe, Ned Alleyn, Greene, and Marlowe 
were the lights of the theatre. It was certainly no easy 
world to conquer, and it was not Shakespeare’s lot to 
“ wake one day and find himself famous.” It is sometimes 
said that about Shakespeare the man we know surprisingly 
little ; but no one can read Mr. Harrison's book without 
being made to feel that one outstanding element in 
Shakespeare’s genius was the ease with which he absorbed 
and reflected the influences, social and political, of con- 
temporary London life—a view already stressed by Mr. J. W. 
Mackail. Everything that came within his experience 
enriched him, and contributed to the wonderful series of 
plays that he produced—his friendship with Southampton, 
the Essex tragedy, his rivalry with Ben Jonson. Above 
all, we are made to feel the skill with which Shakespeare 
managed theatres, actors, and audiences. We can no 
longer accept the once popular view of an impersonal, 
completely detached Shakespeare. 

All readers know that Shakespeare’s plays abound in 
topical allusions. Mr. Harrison here gives us a kind of 
panoramic view and makes us feel to what extent Shake- 
speare was a product of his age and reflected the life and 
thoughts of the people of his day. There is hardly a play 
that we shall not re-read with increased interest when we 
see it in this setting. 

It was a great day, on Friday, March 3, 1592, when 
Harry the Sixth, the first new play of the season, was 
produced at the Rose. Shakespeare’s next red-letter day 
was when he penned his first letter to the nineteen-year- 
old Earl of Southampton, dedicating to him Venus and 
Adonts. The close friendship that resulted developed 
Shakespeare’s latent powers; he quickly adapted himself 
to the new social circle in which he now moved. The first 
dramatic fruit was Love’s Labour's Lost. 

Then followed the amazing series of dramatic experi- 
ments. Mr. Harrison shows us with what unerring judg- 
ment Shakespeare found inspiration for his themes in the 
life around him. Perhaps the most fruitful of all these 
experiments was Julius Caesar (and Mr. Harrison suggests 
a very plausible explanation why Shakespeare turned to 
Roman history). More important still was the reaction of 
Julius Caesar on Shakespeare himself; he abandoned for 
good the “ chronicle play ” treatment of history and found 
his chief interest in the drama of characters. From this 
stage to the great Tragedies is an easy transition. 

Mr. Harrison’s study of “ Shakespeare at work ” stops 
short at Hamlet; the death of Queen Elizabeth was indeed 
the end of an epoch—not for Shakespeare alone. 


ScHooL PLays.—Teachers and others who are producing plays 
this term should remember that Citizen House, Bath, offers 
special terms for the loan of costumes. There is a sliding scale 
of charges at such low rates that but few if any are prevented 
from obtaining suitable costumes. The usual embargo on giving 
costume plays, which are of such great educational value, is 
consequently removed. Application for the loan of costumes by 
educational and social societies should be forwarded to Citizen 
House, Bath, enclosing stamped envelope. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


(1) English Exercises, Twelve to Thirteen : Material for a Year's 
Oral and Written Work in Grammar and Composition. By 
N. L. Cray. (1s. 9d. Heinemann.) 


(2) Passages in English for Interpretation. Selected by H. J. 
FıxpLay and Dr. H. J. L. RosBBIE. (8d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

Both these books, the fruit of experience and experiment, 
will be treasures for the teacher. (1) is most methodical and 
comprehensive. No space is wasted in explanations which the 
master can better supply, and there is abundant and varied 
material for far more than a year’s steady work. An appendix 
of eight pages gives a summary of all the grammar required by a 
twelve-year-old. (2) These forty-two passages, in prose and 
verse, which have stood the test of use, are so admirably chosen 
for their purpose that they will save many a weary hour of search- 
ing for suitable material. The exercises, too, are so framed as to 
render almost impossible vague and ambiguous response on the 
part of the pupil. 


Literature in My Time. 
in My Time. 
& Cowan.) 
The authors of these two volumes were both born in the year 
1883, a fact which indicates the precise meaning of the words 
“in my time.” Their time for the purpose in question may be 
said to extend from the later years of Victoria’s reign to the 
present day. It is rather a new thing to have literature and the 
theatre thus reviewed by a contemporary who has distinguished 
himself in his field. Mr. Mackenzie writes frankly and genially 
about what he has himself read, beginning with the children’s 
books of his childhood. The personal touch is manifest on every 
page, because he writes about nothing except what he can 
himself vouch for. Mr. Ervine also writes about what he has 
actually lived through, and his book is full of interest, especially 
for readers as old as himself or older. For example, his account 
of the reasons why people used to go to the theatre to see a 
remarkable actor, whereas they now go in order to see a remark- 
able play, will be deeply appreciated by any one old enough to 
remember Irving at the height of his fame, and the advent of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw as a playwright. 


By CoMPTON MACKENZIE. The Theatre 
By St. JOHN ERVINE. (6s. net each. Rich 


Everybody's Lamb: being a Selection from The Essays of Elia. 
The Letters and the Miscellaneous Prose of Charles Lamb. 
Edited by A. C. WARD. (ros. 6d. net. Bell.) 


Those who already know Everybody's Pepys and Everybody's 
Boswell, with their delightful illustrations by E. H. Shepard, 
will look forward with anticipation to this companion volume. 
It is even more attractive than its predecessors, if that were 
possible. The illustrations reveal Mr. Shepard’s instinctive 
sympathy with his subject ; and Mr. Ward's critical and appre- 
ciative introduction adds value to his well chosen selection. This 
is indeed the ideal “ Lamb ” ; it should find a popular place on 
school prize lists. 


Studies in Literature. By Sir A. QUILLER-CoucH. Third Series. 
(38s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


As attractive in its inner as in its outer aspects, this book 
contains thirteen diversified items most of which were delivered 
as lectures in Cambridge. There is sound wisdom in the author's 
timely appeal, in the articles on “ The New Reading Public,” for 
a daily period of silent reading in our elementary schools—and 
not alone in these is it needed and neglected. Two chapters 
are devoted to a delicate and discriminating appreciation of 
Dorothy Wordsworth and her influence on the work of her 
brother, while in two others the less engaging personalities of 
Coventry Patmore and W. S. Gilbert are discussed. 


English Grammar and Noun Idioms for Foreigners. 
SCHAAP. (38. 6d. Macmillan.) 


This book is primarily intended to meet the needs of foreign 
students who have already acquired a working knowledge of 
English. Part I deals in an orthodox straightforward way with 
the main features of English Grammar. Part II, under the title 
Noun Idicms for Foreigners, is a dictionary of Idiom, running 
to 102 pages. The author tells us that this section “ has been 
arranged in alphabetical order so that the student in most cases 
has only to look up the noun in the idiomatic phrase he is reading 
in order to discover its meaning.” The title is misleading, for 
the list opens with aback, abreast, abroad, and includes very many 
more that are not nouns. 


By E. 


First Steps for Tiny Folks. 16 Vols. Welsh Edition. (14d. each. 
With linen strip, 2d. each. Oxford University Press.) 
Mrs. Strang's Infant Readers. 6 Vols. Welsh Edition. (Paper, 

34d. each. Limp Cloth, 6d. each. Oxford University Press.) 
The Spoken Word on Stage and Platform. By Marie Hopps. 
(5s. net. University of London Press.) 
Junior Course of English Composition. By E. W. EDMUNDS. 
Third Edition. (2s. 9d. University Tutorial Press.) 
A New English Course: an Introduction to the Art of English 
Study. By A. R. Moon and G. H. McKay. (4s. Longmans.) 
A Tale of Two Cities. By CHARLES DICKENS. (2s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

The Radiant Way. Second Step. By JANE Brown and EL iza- 
BETH L. SINTON. (1s. Chambers.) . 
The Adventures of Anai and Jok: a Tale of Two Little Slaves. 

By HEBE SpPAULL. (ts. net. Evans.) 
A Treasury of English Prose for Schools. Collected and Edited 
by H. STRANG. (2s. Oxford University Press.) 


Five-Minute Tales : Sixty Short Stories for Children. By Enip 
BLYTON. School Edition. (1s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Post-Bag Diversions. Elicited by E. V. Lucas. (7s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) . 

Four Tales. By J. CONRAD. (1s. 6d. Methuen.) 


English Critical Essays. Twentieth Century. Selected, with an 
Introduction, by PHYLLis M. Jones. (2s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 


Poems Old and New: an Anthology. Selected and edited by 
Dr. A. S. CarrNcRoss. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Modern English Prose. Selected and Edited by G. Boas. (2s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

It is unnecessary to say that the format of these two books 
leaves nothing to be desired. While, however, the collection of 
poems adds another attractive, well-chosen anthology to the 
already large number now in existence, the selections from 
Modern Prose are of outstanding and unusual interest. Everyone 
must admire the enterprise of the compiler and appreciate the 
generosity of those authors and publishers which has made such 
a collection available, both to scholars and to readers in general. 


Palgrave. Golden Treasury. Books III and IV, including the 
Poems of Dryden from Book II. Edited by Dr. A. S. 
Cotiins and H. OsBorneE. Matriculation Edition. (4s. 6d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

An edition admirably suited to the requirements of candidates 
for the London Matriculation and School Certificate examina- 
tions. There is a well-arranged introduction, and the critical 
notes are brief but adequate. There is also a short introductory 
note on each poet. 


A Progress in Poesy: a New Treasury of Verse for Schools in 
Four Parts. Selected and Arranged by R. MACINTYRE. 
(Part I, 1s. 3d. Part II, 1s. 6d. Parts III and IV, 2s. each. 
Oliver & Boyd.) 

These four books include a great number of copyright pieces. 
In the first two books the poems are grouped according to subject, 
the book being divided into groups, each of which contains a 
number of poems similar in theme. There are no notes, auto- 
biographical, explanatory, or critical. 


Paradise Lost. Books I and II. By Joun Mitton. Edited by 


G. C. Irwin. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
In Arcadia. By W. M. Dixon. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
On Poetry. By M. GILKes. (1s. net. Birmingham: Cornish 


Bros.) 

Sense and Poetry: Essays on the Place of Meaning in Con- 
temporary Verse. By J. SPARROW. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

The Making of Verse: a Guide to English Metres. By R. SWANN 
and F. SipGwick. (3s. 6d. net. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Rhythm and Rhyme. No. I. Ring-a-Ring: a Little Book of 
Fifty Poetry Games. (7d.) No. II. Echoes : a Book of Verses 
which will “ Echo in your Head.” (g9d.) No. III. Poets 
Calling : a Book of Verses which can be Broadcast without a 
Wireless Set. (10d.) No. IV. Words with Wings : a Book 
of Verses which will help you to Fly without an Aeroplane. 
(1s.) No. II. Echoes: with Teaching Notes on the Poems 
and Suggestions for Speech Training. (1s. 6d.) Collected by 
R. Wirson. (Nelson.) 
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MUSIC 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
Columbia Records. (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 


SCHUBERT. Symphony No. 8 in B minor (“ The Unfinished ’’)- 
Sir Henry Wood conducting the London Symphony 
Orchestra. DX 551 to DX 553. 4s. each. 

Cuopin. Etude in E flat (Op. 10, No. 11); Etude in C minor 
(Op. 25, No. 12.) Pianoforte Solos played by Irene Scharrer. 
DB 1224. 2s. 6d. 

SPoHR. Blest ave the departed (‘‘ The Last Judgment ”’) ; 

BourGEors. Arr. Harris. O Strength and Stay. St. George’s 
Chapel Choir, Windsor, conducted by Dr. W. H. Harris. 
DB 1228. 2s. 6d. 


While Shepherds Watched their flocks by night; Once in Royal 
David's City. Boys of St. Mary of the Angels Choir 
School. DB 1248. 2s. 6d. 

If any justification were needed for yet another recording of 
the Unfinished Symphony, it is provided by this new issue. The 
three records admirably exemplify the advantages of Columbia’s 
recent methods; the whole of the brass and wood-wind is rich 
and colourful, and the bass strings come through sonorously. Sir 
Henry Wood's reading is that which he invariably gives in the 
concert room. It is straightforward, it attempts few subtleties, 
and it has the merit of allowing this exquisite music to speak for 
itself. 

Miss Scharrer’s new record is well contrasted. In the E flat 
Etude her crystal-clear tone is delightful, and there is a fine 
impetuosity in the one in C minor. St. George’s Chapel Choir 
provide another beautiful example of true cathedral choral 
singing. For purity of tone, balance and blend of voices, as well 
as refinement of expression, this record will not easily be sur- 
passed. St. Mary’s boys sing pleasantly, but a little more both 
of vitality and variety would improve their performance. 


Dippin. Tom Bowling; BALFE. Come into the Garden, Maud. 
Sung by Ben Davies, Tenor. DBr205. 2s. 6d. 

MYDDLETON. The Phantom Brigade March ; Cross. Unter den 
Linden March. Regimental Band of H.M. Grenadier 
Guards, conducted by Capt. George Miller. DB 1207. 
2s. 6d. 

Mr. Ben Davies's splendid singing of two favourite ballads of 
bygone days has the virility which might be expected from a 
man half his age. His clarity of diction and open-throated 
vocalization make this a record which will delight the veteran 
tenor’s many admirers. The playing of the Grenadier Guards’ 
Band is as spirited and stylish as usual in two well-contrasted 
marches. 


Speech and Song (a Direct Approach to Singing.) By Mrs. A. M. 
HENDERSON. (38. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Mrs. Henderson’s direct approach to singing is by way of clear, 
distinct speech, and she says that the principles which govern 
an immaculate articulation are the same as those which produce 
pure tone. A beginning is made, therefore, with exercises to be 
spoken, special attention being given to consonants. Then follow 
vocal exercises to be sung to words rather than vowels, breathing 
exercises and technical matters being placed last. This is a sensible 
and helpful book, and Sir Frederic Cowen’s opinion, given in a 
foreword, that “ the student cannot fail to derive much benefit 
from it ” can be thoroughly endorsed. 


Rhythmic Training (for Infant and Junior Schools.) By HILDA 
HABBESHAW. Part I. Rhythmic Movement. Part II 
Rhythm Bands. (3s. 6d. net. Boosey.) 

This book can be warmly recommended. Miss Habbeshaw’s 
scheme is practical, her explanations to the point, and she does 
not overlook the real purpose of all rhythmic training for young 
children, its bearing on all-round musical development. Lists 
of suitable books, music, songs, and gramophone records are a 
useful feature, and teachers will receive considerable help from 
the suggestions for the treatment of selected examples. In the 
second part there are practical hints on the formation of a per- 
cussion band, several examples of simple scoring for percussion 
band, and a list of music available for various combinations of 
instruments. 


Musical Words Explained. By H. FARJEON. 
University Press.) 

Mr. Farjeon’s explanations of a number of well-known musical 
terms are intended for the large body of listeners who have 
been brought into touch with music by the gramophone and radio, 
and therefore technicalities are largely avoided. This book would 
find a useful place in the school library. 


(1s. net. Oxford 


How Far? a Carol-Play : Based on Carols from “ The Oxford 
Book of Carols"’ and ‘‘ Enlarged Songs of Praise.” Arranged 
by Ipa M. Lioyp. (1s. 3d. net.) Oxford University Press.) 

An attractive play for young children. The carols, the music 
of which is given, are simple and fit neatly into the story. 


The Oxford Nursery Song Book. Collected and Arranged by Prof. 
P. C. Buck. (2s. 9d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
Another edition, now strongly bound in boards, of the admirable 
collection recently reviewed. 


In Dulci Jubilo : Twelve Tunes for Treble, Alto and Tenor Pipes. 

Arranged by CaroL BOTTLE. (3s. Oxford University Press.) 

All players of pipes should make the acquaintance of Mrs. 

Carol Bottle’s In Dulci Jubilo, for the repertoire is not yet so 

large that they can afford to miss these delightful tunes in their 
equally delightful arrangements. 


A Secondary School Music Course: in Preparation for School 
Certificate and Matriculation Examinations. By M. M.W ATSON. 
First Year. First, Second and Third terms. (gd. net each. 
Teacher's Book, 5s. net. Boosey.) 

This work puts forward a comprehensive and musicianly 
scheme, but, from a perusal of the pupil's books only, its rate of 
progress appears to be well beyond the capacity of the average 
first-year secondary school student. 


Song Teaching. By Lucy M. WE cH. (6s. net. Curwen.) 

This book is already well known for its excellent handling of 
the subject. Dealing comprehensively with the teaching side of 
class singing, from the junior school to the church choir, it will 
be a valuable help to any teacher, and indispensible to the 
beginner. 


A Musical Pilgrim's Progress. By J.D.M.Rorke. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. (6s. net. Oxford University Press.) 
This reprint is a timely reminder of one of the best books on 
music ever written by an amateur. Mr. Rorke’s pilgrimage, it 
will be recalled, ended with his discovery of Beethoven. He has 
made no further discoveries of equal magnitude ; Beethoven is 
still his “ master-type.’’ In his later musings, Mr. Rorke has 
not lost the engaging frankness which gave his book so 
much of its charm. He confesses that modern music has never 
taken hold of him. He admits even that he is sometimes tired of 
music, and in seeking for a reason suggests, with some truth, 
that there is to-day too much music; it is “ literally on tap.” 
“ There is,” he says, “ no drought to give desire and anticipation 
a chance to work up pressure. The music lover is discouraged 
from any efforts of his own. He has no part but to sit still and 
listen. Being asked only for passive receptivity, it is exceedingly 
likely that he soon stops giving even that.” 
The Junior School Pianist. By LILian LEAVEY. (2s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 
The Columbia History of Music Through Ear and Eye: Being 
a Series of Typical Compositions Selected and Annotated by 
P. A. Scholes. Period IV. Music as Romance and as 
National Expression. The Musical Examples Specially 
Recorded by the London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by Sir HAMILTON Harty; Myra Hess; Sir HAMILTON 
Harty ; MARK RAPHAEL ; DOROTHEA HELMRICH ; VICTORIA 
ANDERSON; and VIOLA Morris. (Booklet, 8 Records and 
Album, 23s. Od. Oxford University Press. Columbia 
Graphophone Co.) 


Fairings in Plenty : a Book of Songs for Children. (1s. 
Blackwell.) 


Oxford : 


STUDENTSHIP IN THE HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. 
—The Committee of University College, London University, 
will award, in June, 1934, a Sir William Meyer Studentship in 
the History and Geography of India, of the value of about £120, 
tenable for two years. Candidates must be graduates of a univer- 
sity of the British Empire and must be qualified to enter upon an 
approved course of training in methods of research, with a view 
to taking a higher degree in the University of London. The 
candidate elected will be required to devote his (or her) whole 
time to this work. On or before June 1, candidates will be 
required to submit a statement giving full particulars of their 
educational careers and the branch of research they desire to 
pursue. Candidates wishing to compete should communicate 
with the Secretary of University College, Gower Street, London, 
W.C. 1, as soon as possible, and not later than June 1, 1934. 
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METHUEN’S NEW anp RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 


FOUR TALES. By JoszepH Conrap. Is. 6d. 
[Methuen'’s Modern Classics. 
The Brute, An Anarchist, The Duel, Il Conde—from " A Set of Six.” 


TALES: Sixty Short Stories for Children. 


By ENID BLYTON. School Edition. 1s. 6d 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. By T. 
EARLE WELBY. 6s. net. 


EDWARD II. Edited by H. B. CHARLTON, M.A., and R. D. 
WALLER. 8s. 6d. net. 


SELECTIONS FROM COWPER. Poetry and Prose. 
by LORD DAVID CECIL. 


SELECTIONS FROM ee BROWNINGS. Edited by H. O’B. 
OAS, . 


Edited 


MAGIC SESAME: A Collection of Poems and Rhymes. 
By J. ComPTON, M.A., Director of Education, Barking. 3s. 
Also in three parts. Cloth, 1s. 6d. each. Limp Cloth, Is. 3d. each. 
A sequel to Open Sesame. 


SIMPLE TESTS IN ENGLISH. By R. Swann, B.A. is. 
COMMON-SENSE TESTS IN ENGLISH. By R. Swann, B.A. 


HISTORY 


EVOLUTION OF MODERN EUROPE. Part 
(1789-1932). By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A. With 8 Maps. 3e. 


MAKERS OF EUROPE: Outlines of European History for 
the Middle Forms of Schools. By E.M. WILMOT-BUXTON, F.R.Hist.S. 
With 12 Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. 38. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Cyril E. Rorinson, B.A. 
ph III and IV. 1689-1927. In one volume, with 35 Maps in the text. 


THE AGE OF THE ENLIGHTENED DESPOT. (1660-1 789.) 
By A. H. JoHNSON. Completely revised by C. T. ATKINSON. 4s. 


THE REMAKING OF MODERN EUROPE (1789-1873). 
By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT. Completely Revised. 48. 


A HISTORY OF ARAGON AND CATALONIA. By H. J. 
CHAYTOR, Litt.D. With 8 Maps. 15s. net. 


m 


GEOGRAPHY 


A MODERN WORLD GEOGRAPHY FOR MIDDLE AND 
FEER FORMS. By E. W. SHANAHAN, M.A., D.Sc. With 163 Maps. 


An up-to-date textbook on interesting new lines. 


A HANDBOOK FOR GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS. By D.M. 
ForSAITH, Lecturer in Geography at Goldsmiths’ College. 4e. 


SOUTHERN EUROPE: A Regional and Economic Geography 
of the Mediterranean Lands and Switzerland. By M. I. NEWBIGIN, 
D.Sc., F.R.G.S. With 103 Maps. 156. net. 


LANGUAGES 


LA POMME D'OR. By J. MATHEWSON MILNE, M.A., D.Litt., 
ie és Lettres, Rector of Rose’s Academical Institution, Nairn. 


A French Reader designed for a good second or average third year. 
Three classical stories are included—The Golden Apple, Hector of Troy, 
and Dido of Carthage. 


SELECTED POEMS OF VICTOR HUGO. Edited by Prof. A. T. 
BAKER. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 


GRAMMAIRE DE L’ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. With an 
Introduction by Sir E. DENISON Ross, C.I.E. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
The text is that of the Revised French Edition. 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE LATIN TEST PAPERS. By R.D. 


WORMALD. 1s. 6d 


ADVANCED GERMAN COMPOSITION. By J. BIrHELL, 
M.A., Birkbeck College, London. Second Revised Edition. 5s. Key, 
by J. ' BITHELL and W. THEILKUHL. 6s. 5d. net (including postage). 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
PRACTICAL CATERING. A Manual of Applied Dietetics 


for Schools, Institutions, and Families. By E. C. CARVER. 3s. 6d. net. 
A series of consecutrve menus for young people for every day in the 
year, with chapters on marketing, kitchen management, and recipes. 


DRAMA 


PLAY PRODUCTION: For Amateurs and Schools. By 
M. V. C. JEFFREYS, Institute of Education, University of London, and 


R. W. STOPFORD, Oundle School. With numerous illustrations. 
78. 6d. net. 
TWELVE MIME PLAYS. By IRENE Mawer. With Illus- 


trations. 5s. net. 


THE REVIVED GREEK DANCE: ITS ART AND TECHNIQUE. 
By RUBY GINNER. With Illustrations. 66. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
INTELLIGENCE AND INTELLIGENCE TESTS. By A. Rex 


KNIGHT, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CHOICE OF A CAREER. By F. M. 
EARLE, M.Ed., D.Sc. 2s. 6d. net. 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS 


NEW TEST EXAMINATIONS IN MATHEMATICS. By A.S. 
PRATT, M.A., M.Sc. With or without Answers. Is. 6d. 


EASY EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. 
Containing 5,500 Examples. By W.S. BEARD. Nineteenth Edition, 
Revised. Beginner's Books. Is. 6d. 


A PHYSICS NOTEBOOK: HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND. 
By E. W. TAPPER, B.Sc., Dulwich College. 2s. 


GRADED EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. By R. L. CHEETHAM. 


With Answers. Is. 


THEORETICAL AA Vol. II. Electromagnetism and 
Optics. Maxwell—Lorentz. By WILLIAM WILSON, Ph.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
With 78 Diagrams. 18s. net. 


A TEXTBOOK OF INTERMEDIATE PHYSICS. By H. Moore» 
D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Physics, behead of London, King’s 
College. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUBJECTS 
Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. net each. 
Thermionic Vacuum Tubes. By E. V. APPLETON, F.R.S. (38. net.) 
Wireless Receivers. By C. W. OATLEY, M.A. 
Atmospheric Electricity. By B. F. J. SCHONLAND, M.A., Ph.D. 
The Method of Dimensions. By A. W. PORTER, F.R.S. 
Collision Processes in Gases. By F.L. ARNOT, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


(38. net.) 
Physical Constants. By Dr. W. H. J. CHILDs. 
Electromagnetic Waves. By F. W. G. WHITE, M.Sc. (3s. net.) 


BIOLOGY 


PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE: An Introduction to the Study 
of Biology. By ROSAMOND F. SHOVE, M.A., F.L.S. With 134 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 5s. 6d. 

A school textbook for Matriculation. 


THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY: A Handbook ror Teachers 
of Junior Classes. By E. M. POULTON, M.Sc. 6s. 


THE GREAT BIOLOGISTS. By Sir J. n ucesen: 
M.A., LL.D. 28.6d. Prize Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON BIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS 
Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. net each. 


Respiration in Plants. By W.STILES, F.R.S.,and W. LEACH, M.Sc. 

Sex Determination. By Prof. F. A. E. CREw. 

The Senses of Insects. By H. ELTRINGHAM, M.A., F.R.S. 

Plant Ecology. By W. LeEacg, D.Sc. 

Cytological Technique. By J. R. BAKER, M.A., D.Phil. 

Mimicry and Its Genetic Aspect. By Prof. G. D. HALE CARPENTER 
and E. B. FORD, M.A. 

The Ecology of Animals. By C. S. ELTON, M.A. 


METHUEN & CO. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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SCIENCE 


The Dissection of the Rabbit. By Dr. R. H. WHITEHOUSE and 
Dr. A. J. Grove. (3s. University Tutorial Press.) 

This is essentially a practical book, containing full details for 
the dissection of the rabbit. Useful line diagrams and photo- 
graphs are included. The directions for practical work are clear. 
The book will prove useful, in the laboratory, to students of 
zoology taking the Higher School Certificate or the intermediate 
degree examination in the subject. 


Thomas Young, F.R.S.: Philosopher and Physician. 
OLDHAM. (6s. net. Arnold.) 

Students of physics associatg the name of Thomas Young with 
the undulatory theory of light; but many may be unaware of 
the versatility of this great scientist and physician. In this 
attractive and well-written biography, full justice is done to the 
wide range of his activities in diverse branches of knowledge. 
Even as a schoolboy he was unusually precocious. After leaving 
school, he studied Hebrew, Syriac, and Persian; and his pen- 
manship in forming foreign characters is compared with that of 
the great Greek scholar, Porson. This field of study culminated, 
later in life, in his mastery of Egyptian hieroglyphics, and the 
interpretation of the inscriptions on the Rosetta stone. His 
career as a student at Edinburgh, Gottingen, and Cambridge is 
described, with copious extracts from his letters and journals. 
Then, in addition to his professional work as a London physician, 
he did original work on an intricate theory of the tides, on the 
statistics of life assurance, and numerous other subjects: all 
these, in addition to his researches on light and molecular physics. 
A wonderful range of work for a man who died at the age of 55. 
An excellent reproduction of Sir Thomas Lawrence's portrait of 
Thomas Young appears as a frontispiece. We congratulate the 
author on this most informative biography. 


Electricity. By J. PILttey. (7s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The author states, in the preface, that this book ‘ does not 
claim to be a textbook, nor is its primary purpose to impart 
knowledge of the kind usually demanded in examinations. Its 
aim is to arouse interest in the science of electricity ...’’: this 
correctly describes the book. All teachers of physics may read 
it to their advantage; and it will be an interesting book of 
reference for all students above the School Certificate standard. 
It commences with a long chapter on the electrical structure of 
matter; followed by chapters on electrostatics. Then comes an 
excellent chapter, beautifully illustrated, on ‘‘ Forms of Electric 
discharge.” These are followed by chapters on the electric 
current, magnetism, electromagnetic induction, oscillatory 
currents, etc. The treatment throughout is non-mathematical. 
All the illustrations and diagrams are good—except that of the 
Dip Needle (p. 233). There are a few printer’s errors, but, 
fortunately, these will be obvious to the reader. 


The Laboratory Workshop : a Simple Course in Apparatus Making 
and the Use of Tools. By E. H. DUCKWORTH and R. HARRIES. 
(10s. net. Bell.) 

Fortunate is the school which has both a laboratory workshop, 
equipped in accordance with the detailed suggestions given in 
this book, and members of the staff and students competent to 
use it. Many schools have an engineering workshop, or one for 
woodwork only, or for metalwork only; but this book is not 
for such as these. The authors intend it to serve as a guide for 
the equipment of a general workshop, as a help to teachers and 
students in the use of tools, and to convey information regarding 
the construction of apparatus. The last two chapters are devoted 
entirely to the detailed description of a wide range of special 
pieces of apparatus, several of which are distinctly novel. This 
attractive volume is very well illustrated. — 


Properties of Matter. By C. J. L. WAGSTAFF. 
(5s. University Tutorial Press.) 

The fifth edition of this well-known book—which has almost 
attained the dignity of a classic—contains new sections on the 
electronic theory of matter, high frequency spectrum, angular 
momentum, the gyrostat, and—last but by no means least !—the 
flight of a golf-ball. We have no doubt that, in its new edition, 
the book will continue deservedly to flourish. 


Post-Primary Science. Book IV. Fourth Year’s Course. By 
W. F. F. SHEARCROFT. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

This book is as interesting as its three predecessors in the 
same Series, and is written with insight into—and experience of— 
the workings of the juvenile mind. It is, however, marred by a 
number of careless errors, of which we note a few: page 14, 
Catalyst is spelled incorrectly (three times) here and in the 
index ; page 17, the remarks on ozone in the air are inaccurate ; 


By F. 


Fifth Edition. 


page 38, the fact that hydrochloric acid liberates nitrous acid 
from sodium nitrite does not show that the former acid is the 
stronger of the two; page 41, by no means all organic acids 
contain the —COOH group; page 88, calamine is ZnCO,,, not 
ZnCO,; page go, the roles of cryolite and bauxite in the manu- 
facture of aluminium are the reverse of those described ; page 63, 
C,H,.OH is the formula of phenol, not alcohol. We think it a 
pity that more care was not taken in reading the proofs ; teachers 
and pupils alike find such examples as we have mentioned 
somewhat exasperating. 


A Modern Outline of Evolution. By G. WHITEHEAD. 
net. Bale, Sons & Danielsson.) 

This book deals with both cosmic and organic evolution, 
and aims at setting forth in as non-technical language as possible 
the views of all important workers in these fields. The author 
has not a terse style, and in several passages there are unneces- 
sary repetitions. The quality of the book is rather uneven ; for 
while the first and last portions are satisfactory, the middle 
chapters are marred by many inaccuracies and misprints, some 
examples of which have been sent to the publishers. 


(7s. 6d. 


Plant Parasitic Nematodes and the Diseases they Cause. By 
Dr. T. GoopEy. (21s. net. Methuen.) 

Most of this important work is for the specialist rather than 
the farmer or gardener. The illustrations may, however, enable 
laymen to convict the microscopic threadworm as responsible for 
“sickness ’’ of their plants, and thus to adopt the remedial 
measures recommended. 


Theoretical Physics. By Prof. W. WILson. 
magnetism and Optics. 
Methuen.) 

Students of theoretical physics would be well advised to study 
carefully Prof. Wilson's treatise, in which he gives an up-to-date 
account of modern principles. Even standard textbooks tend 
to become obsolete, for the centres of interest are constantly 
changing. Using the mathematical methods developed in the 
first volume the author is able to state the most important 
results in a concise way, and his treatment will be welcomed by 
those who are repelled by excessive detail. The volume is marked 
by the broad generalization and wide sweep characteristic of 
Prof. Wilson’s scientific work. This is well illustrated by the 
form in which he presents the electro-magnetic field equations 
“in which a mere change of notation brings out the four- 
dimensional appearance so characteristic of the theory of rela- 
tivity.” This important volume may be strongly recommended. 


Vol. II. Electro- 
Maxwell-Lorentz. (18s. net. 


The New Matriculation Light. By Dr. R. W. STEWarRT. Revised 
by R. W. HurtcHINson. (3s. 6d. University Tutorial 
Press.) 

A Guide to the Sky: a Practical Handbook for Beginners. By 
E. A. Beer. (4s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Elementary Qualitative Analysis. By Dr. F. M. BREWER. (6s. net. 
Clarendon Press.) 

Progressive Problems in Physics. 
Revised. (3s. 6d. Heath.) 

British Wild Flowers : a Comprehensive Collection of 135 Species 
on 32 Beautiful Coloured Plates, each with accompanying 
Sheet of Detailed Diagrams. By L. JOHNSTONE. First and 
Second Series. (3s. 6d. net per packet. The Lutterworth 
Press.) 


British Trees: 32 Beautiful Coloured Plates, with 32 separate 


By F. R. MILLER. Completely 


Plates of Descriptive Details. By BARBARA BRIGGS. Second 
Series. (3s. 6d. net. The Lutterworth Press.) 

How is Your Breathing? By Dr. ETHEL MELLOR. (is. net. 
Methuen.) 

Physical Constants: Selected for Students. By Dr. W. H. J. 
CHILDS. (2s. Gd. net. Methuen.) 


In and Under Britain : the Story of Coal for Young People (and 


Some Elders). By M. H. Happockx. (6s. 6d. net. Crosby 
Lockwood.) 

Electromagnetic Waves. By Dr. F. W. G. WHITE. (3s. net. 
Methuen.) 


For the First Year 
By J. PARKER and 


Preparatory Practical Science. Book I. 
Preparatory Senior Technical Course. 
H. A. NoRMAN. (1s. Arnold.) 


Science in Common Things. By W. A. SCARR. 
‘(Continued on page 126) 


(1s. 9d. Arnold.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND 


Practical Catering: a Manual of Applied Dietetics for Schools, 
Institutions, and Families. By ETHEL C. CARVER. (38. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 

As the foreword claims, this book is “ an attempt to embody 
the teaching of modern dieteticians into practical meals.” 
Suitable menus for a school, institution, or with slight adaptation, 
for a family, are given for the period of a year. The dishes are 
necessarily plain, but not uninteresting, and the menus are varied, 
well-balanced, and economical. There are useful introductory 
notes on food values, organization of supplies (which according 
to the method given works out ideally !), the larder, marketing, 
and a few special details about some of the foods. The final 
section contains recipes for the various dishes included in the 
menus. Quantities are planned for a unit of thirty-seven persons, 
and a list is included of the amount of meal, flour, &c., required 
for one meal. But no proportion is given for any reduction or 
increase ; and no measurement for quantity of seasoning in the 
recipes. The book can be recommended for any one interested 
in institutional catering, and for the housewife with a family it 
will contain many helpful suggestions. 


Mothercraft for Older Girls. By H. VINEY. 
& Faber.) 

A helpful and practical book on the subject. Part I treats 
of the care of infants and toddlers from birth to 2 years of age, 
with a chapter of simple instruction on pre-natal conditions. 
Part II deals very brietly with simple facts of physiology and 
hvgiene (as digestion, circulation, &c.), always with special 
application to the child’s or mother’s welfare. A section is 
devoted to hygienic clothing, and cooking for little children, with 
a model diet sheet, while Part IV deals with character-formation. 
Points about which a schoolgirl might be diffident are treated 
naturally and as a matter of course. The chapter on the Repro- 
duction of Species might well suggest to a teacher or parent a 
helpful line of approach to a dithcult subject. The book is 
well produced and illustrated and contains several useful tables 
and charts. 


Design for Canvas Work with Raffia and Wool : a Series of Designs 
illustrating the Planning of Patterns for Canvas Stitchery. By 
AGNES WINTER. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

This is a small book of graded patterns for canvas work, which 
may be copied if desired, or used as a basis for adaptation by 
workers who wish to produce original design. A few notes are 
given on the principles of design, and useful instructions on 
suitable materials. Only eight stitches are introduced, but the 
descriptions and illustrations of these are not very clear. If the 
position of the needle had been shown in every case it would have 
been more helpful. But the designs are good, well-balanced, and 
effective with notes on suitable colours for working, and the 
photographic plates of finished work add to the interest of the 
book. 


Office Training for Girls. 
Pitman.) 

In this book an account is given first of the various positions 
which may be held by women in business ; as clerical and welfare 
workers, saleswomen, or in business for themselves, with notes on 
the training, duties, and prospects of each. The remainder of the 
book is devoted to various phases of office routine such as corre- 
spondence, filing, reception of visitors, &c., with practical 
instructions and suggestions. When a subject, such as Filing 
or Duplicating requires it, standard methods are described and 
compared, and the advantages and disadvantages clearly stated. 
There is a chapter on Libraries and Reference Books and another 
on Applying for a Post. The book is practical, well written, and 
indexed, and should fulfil its purpose as a “ useful reference book 
for all girls whose work will be in an office.” 


Methuen’s Library of Humour. Edited by E. V. Knox. (1) 
G. K. Chesterton. (2) W. W. Jacobs. (3) A. A. Milne. (4) 
A. P. Herbert. (2s. 6d. net each. Methuen.) 

This new series is attractive in contents and in appearance. 
G. K. Chesterton offers us his reflections on a variety of subjects, 
on cheese and the contents of his pockets; on seeing a poster 
containing the words, ‘‘ Should Shop Assistants Marry ? ” ; on 
sightseeing ; on the three kinds of men (the People, the Poets, 
and the Professors ); and so on. (2) contains eight of W. W. 
Jacobs’ extremely funny stories, and should succeed (if only for 
a time) in lifting anyone's depression. (3) and (4) are full of 
entertaining nonsense. Mr. A. P. Herbert on ‘ The Art of 
Poetry,” both serious and comic, is alone worth the half-crown 
which the book costs. 


(3s. 6d. net. Faber 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Book-Keeping, Stage II : Continuing the Course begun tn Book- 
Keeping, Stage I, to the Intermediate Stage. By A. J. FAVELL. 
(38. 6d. Pitman.) 

As its title implies, this book covers the intermediate syllabus 
of many examining bodies. Commencing with manufacturing 
accounts, the book deals with partnerships, single entry, the 
columnar system, self-balancing ledgers, and finishes with six 
chapters on Companies and company accounts. It is well and 
clearly written. The examples are well chosen and clearly 
explained. There are plenty of exercises and questions at the 
end of each chapter. It isa textbook which we have no hesitation 
in recommending to the private student or to the teacher for 
use in class. 


Practical Book-Keeping: for Elementary and Intermediate 
Students. By A. H. WINTERBURN. (3s. 6d. net. Brown.) 
This book covers the Junior examinations of the Royal Society 
of Arts and the London Chamber of Commerce, and the School 
Certificate Examinations of the Northern Universities Joint 
Matriculation Board. The method of approach is through 
ledger accounts, the journal, subsidiary books, and the cash book. 
It contains several fully worked exercises with explanations of 
each step of working. There is an excellent chapter on Partner- 
ships. Those teachers who favour the preparation of students 
for examinations by the method of working a number of past 
examination papers will find the book particularly useful since 
about two-fifths of the book is taken up in the reproduction of 
past examination papers, chietly those of the Royal Society of 
Arts. 


Book-Keeping Simplified : a Guide to the Principles and Practice 
of Double Entry Book-Keeping, with Numerous Exercises and 
Specimen Examination Papers of the Principal Examining 
Bodies. By W.O. Buxton. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
(3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

In 288 pages this book covers the elementary, intermediate, 
and advanced syllabuses of several examining bodies, while there 
is an additional sixty-four pages devoted to the reproduction of 
examination papers. It is dithcult to discover in what direction 
the book earns its title of ‘‘ Simplified.” We feel that rather too 
wide a field has been covered in such a short space. Such 
advanced problems as royalties, sectional balancing, and branch 
accounts need much longer treatment than appears here to have 
been given them. An uncommon feature, which should be of 
great value in revision, is the inclusion of a summary at the end 
of each chapter. 


Better Tennis. By HazeL H. WIGHTMAN. (5s. net. Allen & 
UNWIN.) 
Round Table Talks. By Harriet M. S. Woop. (2s. 6d. net. 


Cambridge : Heffer.) 

The Centre : the Social Centre in relation to Unemployment and 
National Health—a Study by Five Independent Observers. 
(3d. net. King.) 
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Washington: Government Printing Oftice.) 
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Candidates, Awards, Examiners’ Reports and Examination 
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and Diagrams. Edited by A. S. BRown and G. G. Brown. 
(2s. 6d. Sampson Low.) 

Fabian Tract No. 240. Starvation in the Midst of Plenty: a New 
Plan for the State Feeding of School Children. By BARBARA 
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School Examinations Surveyed 


III.—THE CLASSICS 


By F. R. Dace, D.S.O., M.C., M.A., Headmaster, City of 
London School 
BELIEVE Latin to be an incomparable instrument of 
education in English schools. If Greek can be added, 
so much the better. I am not arguing this now, which is a 
good thing, as in my opinion the worth of these studies is 
much greater than any arguments of mine could prove it 
to be 
One advantage of the classical languages is that they are 
casy to examine. Set ten sentences to a small boy, the 
easiest you can devise, and you can form a fairly sound 
idea of his knowledge and his competence. Give a Higher 
Certificate candidate composition and unseen papers at the 
standard which an aspirant to university honours may be 
supposed to have reached at his freshman stage, and there 
is no difficulty in awarding him distinction, pass, or failure, 
even if the examiner is a young don who is himself quite 
clever at the subjects concerned. With the general paper 
there is rather more difficulty. For this same young don 
may find it hard to remember that critical discussion of 
syntactical difficulties, complete with supporting quotations, 
is about the last thing that a boy learns to do well ; and the 
questions on literature and the arts bring us up against the 
besetting sin of examiners in English subjects, who can 
scarcely be induced in any circumstances to give more than 
seven marks, where the nominal maximum is ten, to the 
best answer that can reasonably be expected. I remember 
that when I was at school quite good boys got very low 
marks in the critical paper. But the changing years have 
brought relief, and boys do reasonably well in the general 
paper. From classical sixth forms a high standard is rightly 
required ; and I suppose it is generally forthcoming. Apart 
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from occasional aberrations of fallible humanity, with the 
Higher Certificate you know where you are. 

The School Certificate is another story. I shall be for- 
given if I repeat things that have been set forth by the 
Investigators in their very able and searching Report of 
1931, which I hope is by now as well known to all concerned 
as it deserves to be. 

Some public schools with great classical traditions are 
satisfied by a state of things in which credits in Latin and 
Greek can scarcely be won except by boys qualified to pass 
into a classical sixth form. The Latin papers suit boys 
who have at preparatory schools begun Latin under the 
age of 10, and worked for Common Entrance with Latin 
as a main subject. Such boys, when they face the School 
Certificate Examination, will have given six periods a week 
to Latin for six years, or more. The Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination Board (which in all piety I speak of 
—my own fairly continuous acquaintance with that dis- 
tinguished body began in the summer of 1896) provides 
what is wanted for such boys in the public schools. In the 
same year, hundreds of boys and girls will be tested and tried 
by the School Certificate Examinations of other bodies, 
when they have studied Latin for four years—too often 
for three years only—without more than five periods a 
week at any stage. Small wonder that the Investigators 
find that “ many examining bodies, believing in the educa- 
tional value of Latin, and anxious not to discourage by undue 
severity the teaching of the subject in the schools, are 
inclined to adopt an extremely lenient standard in the 
award of pass and credit.” Of course, you cannot take 
entries from a competent school and then plough everybody 
every time except a few brilliant children. 

Latin is a difficult subject in any case. I have heard 
Dr. Rouse say roundly that all English children can learn 
Latin—for all Roman children could. But Roman children 
were not required to do it on four periods a week for four 
years. On this allowance, say the Investigators, the average 
candidate should be able ‘‘ to attain, first, an accurate know- 
ledge of the ordinary accidence ; secondly, knowledge of the 
ordinary syntax sufficient to put into Latin simple straight- 
forward sentences that test such knowledge ; thirdly, ability 
to translate a simple unseen from a prose author; and 
fourthly, power to read with profit and intelligence portions 
of simple authors both in prose and verse. More than this 
he cannot do.” Certainly he cannot, nor she. 

It might be argued that a great gulf should remain fixed 
between the standard of some examining bodies and that 
of others; let the real classical schools take one line, and 
those who want a little Latin, but have no classical sixth 
or Higher Certificate Latin to speak of, take the other ; 
let the Oxford and Cambridge Board stand where it did, 
and let some other bodies alter their syllabus to suit the 
actual performance of their entrants. But apart from the 
objections which might be raised to a gross disparity where 
official recognition is accorded on the ground of equivalence 
—for Latin in one School Certificate has to carry as much 
recognition and exemption as Latin in another—there can 
be very few schools which are able, however high they 
may be able to set their standard of admission, to make 
competent linguists of all their boys. Does not a cry go up 
from very distinguished schools that we are forgetting the 
average boy ? That average boy—sometimes known as 
the B-side boy—can make little of the present Oxford and 
Cambridge Latin even when his time allowance has been 
liberal. He can do all that the Investigators specify as 
necessary. But if you give him such a sentence as “ The 
more wine | drink the less I believe those who think that 
wine should not be drunk ” (July, 1933), he flounders in 
the toils which have been deliberately set for his overthrow. 
In fact, he will not pass with credit in Latin at a reasonable 
age. Either he must drop Latin, which is a pity, because 
he gets much more profit from the study of Latin books 
than his examination performances can ever prove, or he 
must be content to get his School Certificate on other 
subjects. Such a boy ought to be able to get the Latin 
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credit with no greater expenditure of time, energy, and 
intelligence than his credit in French demands. It is unfair 
alike to the boy, and to the subject, that this is not so. 

One feels a certain amount of respect for the dislike and 
indeed disgust which are aroused in some minds by any 
such suggestion as that the Latin papers in the Oxford 
and Cambridge examination should be made decidedly 
easier. Having achieved or maintained a position in which 
present difficulties are faced and overcome, the strong head- 
master and his strong assistants, hating the idea of soft 
options—and in some cases the very idea of change—will 
resist any attempt to lower the hurdle in the interest of other 
schools with other aims. But can it be maintained that the 
change proposed would mean a serious loss to the abler boys ? 
It would mean that the School Certificate credits were not 
so satisfactory a test for admission to a classical sixth. But 
there need be no change whatever in the work of Va boys, 
which would take them beyond the limits of School Certifi- 
cate requirements and be shaped at will to suit their 
advanced work. Surely in many schools and in many subjects 
this is already done. It might be less convenient, in dealing 
with the abler boys, if the two Latin papers did not fully test 
their Latin, but I cannot see competent masters allowing any 
falling-off because of it, nor do I think much of a classical 
tradition which would be injured because a public examina- 
tion did not demand that the ablest boys should show 
their best paces at one stage. 

Even in those public schools then where classics is a 
strong sixth form subject the loss to the abler boys would 
be negligible ; in the same schools the gain to the weaker 
Foys would be considerable. In other schools, where time 
allowance is scanty and aims limited, the gain would be 
vast. There might, of course, be some schools where a 
harassed or incompetent head cut down the time again if 
the scope of the examination were reduced ; but no scheme 
can exclude the possibility of such blunders as that. The 
change would at least mean a chance that a dead subject 
could come to life again. 

Latin, I repeat, is a difficult subject; but not a dull 
subject until things have gone wrong. That the Latin 
authors are themselves dull is a common and an incompetent 
complaint. But if your set books are so long, and your 
class has so little Latin, that you can only get them over 
the School Certificate hurdle by dictating a version which 
the pupils must “ get up,” having no time to discuss and 
discover, to work things out and put things into practice 
for themselves ; if the language means so little as a language 
that “ she says it doesn’t matter how we pronounce ” (as 
one such pupil told me when I asked how they pronounced 
certain words) it is clear enough that conditions are wrong. 
The Investigators are right again when they say that the 
length of set books should be reduced. If it is true that 
then some classes would have time to learn the whole 
version by heart, it is true also that competent teachers 
would be able to lead and guide to a certain degree of 
genuine understanding and enjoyment of language and 
subject matter alike. Latin is a beautiful and impressive 
language, preserved in works of monumental importance, 
and giving a peculiar insight into our own and other 
languages. I have no excuses for teachers who are slack 
or incompetent about the sounds of Latin; I have little 
sympathy with teachers who are not keen about the books 
they read. But I have every sympathy with teachers 
whose school will be brought into discredit by School 
Certificate failures if they do not drop everything that might 
inspire or delight, pressing blindly forward through half- 
comprehended things toward a goal beyond their reach. 
Passes and credits will be achieved, no doubt; but still 
I have every sympathy with such teachers. 

For composition no more than simple sentences should 
be required—that ‘‘ambitious and tricky sentences” are 
wrong is clear to the Investigators. For the five sentences 
set by the comparatively humane and sensible London 
General Schools examiner I would even venture to set 
ten shorter sentences. For the teacher and the examiner 


such a sentence as ‘‘I have come to teach you how fame 
should be sought ” (1933) is as plain as daylight. But the 
candidate who might render successfully : 

(1) I have come to teach you. 

(2) He asks how fame should be sought, 
will often be dismayed by one sentence in which three 
points are involved. I should not be distressed if the ablest 
candidates got 95 per cent, and the average candidates 
actually earned quite good marks. I do not think that 
there is any important principle involved in the practice 
of not testing knowledge of a construction unless it has 
another construction twisted up with it. 

The arrangement of two papers—grammar, composition, 
and simple unseen in the one, set books in the other—seems 
to me satisfactory. Other arrangements may be equally 
good, and a harder unseen paper should stand as an alter- 
native to the paper in set books. It would not trouble me 
if one paper were both simple and short. 

Greek is on rather a different footing, as it is usually 
studied by abler children, though I believe some candidates 
offer Greek without Latin. But the Investigators find some 
pretentiousness in Greek too, and call aloud for easier papers 
and stricter marking. Indeed, on the work of one examining 
body they observe that “ the total effect of the papers on 
the minds of the Investigators was that they appear to 
have been set with the desire to discourage the study.” 
They add the particular suggestion that verse unseen should 
not be compulsory. I find that about this opinions differ. 
Perhaps examiners, able scholars familiar with verse 
vocabulary and turns of speech, find it especially hard to 
realize the difficulties of candidates who have read but 
little verse ; but I think there is an actual shortage of verse 
pieces that School Certificate candidates can do, so much so 
that I have seen an author ‘‘ fudged ” to make him easier, 
and have heard it suggested that examiners should compose 
their own verse unseens—which, with all respect for 
examiners, God forbid. I think that Greek should be 
accorded the same treatment as Latin—definitely easier 
papers, and no charity marks—and that we should probably 
be right to discard the verse unseen. 

In classics there is very little trouble about “‘ the reli- 
ability of examinations,” though no two men would mark 
a Latin prose exactly alike. The better candidates, as a 
rule, come out top, and they are assessed at the right level. 
There is none of the trouble which has always beset, and I 
fear always will beset, the English essay in examination. 
The trouble, confined so far as I know to the School Certi- 
ficate, is a trouble of maladjustment which I have attempted 
to describe. It has grown up naturally out of the widely 
differing histories and circumstances of the schools con- 
cerned. I believe in individuality, and in reasonable inde- 
pendence. But it will be a wrong thing, and harmful, if the 
present attempt to keep some study of the classics alive 
in a large number of newer or less wealthy schools does not 
succeed, and a line is drawn between privileged schools 
which can do classics and the others which can not. I hope 
that at least no examining body, and no group of schools 
concerned, will turn down any recommendation of the 
Investigators because it does not primarily affect themselves. 

The School and Higher Certificate examinations are not, 
of course, the only examinations which are concerned with 
Latin. I believe that some damage is done to promising 
boys in preparation for school scholarship and common 
entrance examinations—in scholarship examinations at 
least, too much seems to be demanded. But the damage 
is due to wrong teaching rather than to wrong examina- 
tions, and that is a big matter which must remain outside 
my present discussion. Some people think that university 
scholarships in classics go to over-specialized boys. I have 
only time to say that I do not agree. I have a certain belief 
in the ability of universities to direct their own affairs, 
and am prepared to agree that Oxford University is pro- 
bably right to be rather fierce about Latin prose in Res- 
ponsions—even if it does mean that Oxford must go on 
losing the boat race. 
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A Geography Syllabus for the First School Certificate Examination 


By J. A. Mortlock, Former Chairman Standing Committee for Secondary Schools of the Geographical Association 


T seems proper by way of introduction to offer a brief 

explanation of the origin and purpose of the syllabus 
printed below. Drafted in the first instance by the Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee for Secondary Schools of 
the Geographical Association, it was subjected to careful 
and prolonged criticism by the members of that Committee, 
and the result embodies the largest common measure of 
agreement that could be obtained. It is not pretended 
that the Committee was unanimous on all the details of 
the syllabus, and the responsibility for any defects or 
omissions that further criticism may reveal must rest 
mainly on the chairman. 

As regards its purpose. The question of the suitability 
of university syllabuses for their purpose—we are here, 
of course, concerned with one subject only, viz. geography, 
and with one examination, viz. the First School Certificate 
Examination—has long been agitating the minds of 
teachers, and many suggestions for improvement, some 
of them mutually contradictory, have been made. 

In geography, in particular, it has been urged that 
the examination should consist of two papers instead of 
one, that certain areas (besides the British Isles) should 
be specified for special study, that such terms as “the 
principles of Geography” and ‘‘the Geography of the 
Rest of the World ” should be more clearly defined, and 
this list is far from exhaustive. It seemed, therefore, 
to the Secondary Committee that a useful purpose might 
be served by submitting for discussion, at a representative 
gathering of teachers of geography, a specimen syllabus 
embodying the views of a body of experienced teachers 
of the subject, with the object of discovering how far such 
a syllabus commended itself to those actually engaged 
in preparing candidates for the First School Certificate 
Examination. It may be added that the subsequent 
discussion, while revealing, of course, many points of 
disagreement, mainly on details, did seem to show that on 
the whole the syllabus meets the requirements of the 
examination for which it is intended. 

Certain principles which, it is contended, should be 
borne in mind in the preparation of any First Certificate 
syllabus may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. The whole world should be studied. 

2. No areas, except the British Isles, should be specified 
for special study. That is, at this stage there should be 
no specialization. 

3. It should be assumed that physical, economic, human 
and political geography have been treated in combination 
in the study of the subject. There should be no water- 
tight compartments. 

4. Some knowledge of the principles on which the world 
may be divided into large natural regions should be 
expected. 

5. The facts of physical geography should form the 
basis of the teaching. 

6. Great importance should be attached to map study. 

It is hoped that all these principles find their due place 
in the syllabus, which has been drafted as follows : 

1. World geography studied in such a way as to bring out 
the influence of geographical environment upon 
human activities, upon the life, settlements, occu- 
pations and movements of mankind. Special 
attention should be given to the correlation of data ; 
physical, economic, human and political geography 
should be treated in combination so as to present 
a synthetic picture of a human society in any area. 

2. Candidates should possess a broad general knowledge 
of world topography, including the main physical 
and political features of the globe, and of the major 
oe of the world as determined by climate and 
relief. 


3. The study should be based on the fundamental facts 
of physical geography and the treatment should 
cover the phenomena of night and day and of the 
seasons; the chief land forms and the effects of 
denudation; the structure of the earth’s surface in 
so far as it directly affects human activities; the 
major climatic influences, including the altitude 
of the sun, the differential heating of land and water 
and the planetary wind and water circulations ; 
the distribution in broad outline of temperature 
rainfall and types of natural vegetation over the 
earth’s surface. 

4. Special attention should be directed to map-work. 
The candidate should be able to apply a knowledge 
of direction, scale, latitude and longitude to the 
interpretation of maps of large areas and should 
understand the use of contour lines in the repre- 
sentation of relief. The course should include the 
study of maps showing temperature, rainfall, 
density of population and other distributions. 

Questions may be set on the graphing and inter- 
pretation of chmatic and other statistics, and on 
the construction of simple distribution maps from 
numerical data. 

5. The conditions of world trade, including the chief 
routes by land, sea and air should receive attention. 

6. A general study of all the continents should be made, 
the study being based upon their varied regions 
with their associated human activities. 

7. General questions may be set on any part of the world, 
but a more detailed knowledge will be expected of 
those parts of the world which by reason of their 
large population or their economic activities are 
of outstanding importance. Some attention should 
be given to the political problems of the Great 
Powers in their geographical aspect. 

8. The study of any area, whether defined on a regional 
or a political basis, should include: position in 
relation to the world as a whole and to neighbouring 
areas; surface features; climate; natural vege- 
tation; economic products, pastoral, agricultural, 
mineral and industrial; occupations, their growth 
and development, decline or changing nature in 
correlation with physical features, natural resources, 
transport and accessibility ; distribution of popu- 
lation in relation to geographical environment ; 
trade and communications; the more important 
human settlements, with the geographical factors 
that have influenced their establishment and growth. 

9. British Isles. A more detailed study of the British 
Isles in their world setting is looked for. A know- 
ledge of the location and growth of industries and 
of the course of overseas trade will be expected. 
Candidates should be prepared to write a short 
geographical account of any well defined region 
in the British Isles based upon a correlation of 
physical, economic and human considerations, 
and including a discussion of the geographical 
causes that have influenced the growth of towns. 

A study of the 1-in. Ordnance Survey Map, and 
of weather maps of the British Isles, should be made. 

10. A question may be set on the home area of which a 
concrete study in its regional setting should be made. 


When considering the proper scope of a geography course, 
and hence the contents of a syllabus, up to the stage of the 
First School Certificate Examination, we must bear in 
mind the fact that for the vast majority of pupils that stage 
marks the end of their school career. Hence we submit 
that the course up to this point should provide not only 
a mental discipline but should also find room for a survey 
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of the world as a whole, for the accumulation of a body of 
geographical facts and principles and for some instruction 
in the bearing of these on the political and economic 
problems of the day, with the object of enabling the pupil 
to take an intelligent interest in these problems and to 
play his part as a well-informed citizen in their solution. 

Even the pupil who is going on to a specialist course 
in geography will, in all likelihood, get no opportunity 
for world studies after the First Certificate stage has been 
passed. He will now be going on to specialist studies of 
certain prescribed areas, and it is believed that these 
studies will be more fruitful if they are based on a broad 
foundation of world geography. One is tempted here to 
quote the case of the geography honours man who, on 
being asked to take a junior form on the subject of Africa, 
excused himself on the ground that Africa had not been 
included in his course and hence he knew nothing about it. 

It should also be pointed out that the syllabus is intended 
to cover the whole four or five years’ course in geography. 
It is not assumed for a moment that all the matter included 
in it could be dealt with in the year immediately preceding 
the examination. 

There is also the question—a question of the first import- 
ance in framing a syllabus—of the amount of detail that 
should go into it. A few able and experienced teachers 
would be content with a few quite general directions— 
perhaps with little more than is contained in the first 
paragraph of our syllabus, together with a note that the 
British Isles are to receive special treatment and an inti- 
mation that some knowledge of the home region will be 
expected. Past experience has convinced them of the 
soundness of their methods and of the ability of their 
pupils to deal creditably with any paper that can be fairly 
set at this stage. 

On the other hand, there are some who call for the 
maximum of detail in a syllabus, who, in fact, would desire 
a syllabus almost as full as that appropriate to a school 
course in geography, framed somewhat on the lines, of the 
syllabuses provided for mathematics and science by some 
of the universities. Neither of these extreme courses 
has been followed in the present syllabus. Its aim has 
been to give an adequate idea of the requirements of the 
examination without restricting the teacher too rigidly 
to any standardized method of planning his course. 

We may pass now to a brief examination of the syllabus 
in detail. In order to facilitate this it has been divided 
into numbered paragraphs. 

Paragraph 1. In this paragraph we have endeavoured 
to set out what, in our opinion, ought to be the ultimate 
aim of any course in geography, that is, the study of the 
human group in its geographical setting, a study which 
should be as complete as the pupil’s mental development 
at this stage and the time at the teacher’s disposal will 
allow. Any examination of the kind we are considering 
ought to test to what degree this aim has been achieved. 

Paragraphs 2 to 8 (inclusive). These paragraphs 
endeavour to meet the criticism that is often made that 
in most existing syllabuses insufficient guidance is given 
as to the interpretation placed by the examiners on the 
phrase ‘‘ The Geography of the Rest of the World.” These 
paragraphs embody the principles previously enumerated. 

Paragraph 2. The first sentence of this paragraph may 
appear superfluous. But experience teaches us that an 
astonishingly large number of candidates confronted with 
a map of the world and asked to insert on it even large 
features goes sadly astray. Hence it seemed worth while 
to insist specifically on the study of the world map. The 
second sentence embodies a principle of geographical study 
that is common ground among all teachers of the subject. 

Paragraph 3. This paragraph stresses the importance 
of the physical basis. It indicates all those aspects of 
physical geography that are believed to be necessary and 
sufficient at this stage. 

Paragraph 4. This paragraph needs little comment. 
There will, we believe, be general agreement among 


geography teachers that map study is fundamental in 
any geography course and that the practical work involved 
in the construction of distribution maps and in the inter- 
pretation of these and of statistics is suitable to this stage. 

Paragraph 6. It will be noted here that the region, 
however defined, is to be the unit of study. While political 
units cannot be excluded, the main stress should be laid 
on the region. 

Paragraph 7. While insisting on the study of the whole 
world, it seems right to give some indication of the types 
of areas on which study should be mainly concentrated. 
It must be admitted that there is some vagueness here. 
It is believed, however, that lists of such areas drawn up 
by different teachers would be found to agree in the main, 
though there might be some divergence of opinion in 
border-line cases. Some teachers might desire a definite 
list of the areas, but it is considered that the provision 
of such a list would be getting dangerously near specializa- 
tion, which it is desired to avoid at this stage. The last 
sentence of the paragraph stresses an important aspect 
of geography teaching. No subject in the curriculum is, 
we believe, better adapted than geography for initiating 
the pupil into an understanding of the political problems, 
often geographical in their origin, that are agitating the 
world at the present time. 

Paragraph 8. This paragraph is inserted in order to 
give some guidance as to what ought to be included in 
the systematic study of an area. At first sight it looks 
somewhat formidable, but it is thought that most teachers 
on analysing it will find that they do in practice, at least 
as regards the more important areas, endeavour to cover 
all the ground indicated. The phrase “ the more important 
human settlements ” undoubtedly strikes a note of un- 
certainty. What are they ? What towns in the United 
States of America, for example, would have to be included ? 
There seems to be no way out of the difficulty except 
by drawing up a list of all the centres of population through- 
out the world (excluding the British Isles) of which a 
knowledge of the kind indicated would be expected. 
Failing this one must trust to the good sense of the examiner. 

Paragraph 9. The British Isles form an exception to 
the desire to avoid specialization at this stage. It will be 
generally agreed that the home country should receive 
special attention. As regards the details we believe that 
the principal aim of the study of the homeland should be 
to enable the pupil to write a reasoned geographical account 
of any well-defined area within its limits. He can thus 
be introduced to regional studies in an area with which he 
is to some extent already familiar. 

Paragraph 10. The inclusion of this paragraph will 
be objected to by many teachers, not on geographical or 
educational grounds, since it is a commonplace that 
geographical studies should, where possible, begin with 
the immediate home region, but on the ground of lack of 
time and opportunity for such a study, and also, perhaps, 
on the ground that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
set a suitable question, or, if set, to mark it fairly. 
Nevertheless we are of opinion that the attempt should 
be made, and it may be pointed out that at the General 
School Examination of the University of London held in 
December, 1933, a question somewhat on the lines sugges- 
ted was set, and it is believed that the difficulties of 
marking it fairly were not found to be insuperable. 

It may be added that any syllabus depends for its 
successful working on the examiner's interpretation of it. 
An examiner can drive a coach and four through any 
possible syllabus ; it is impossible to bind him down rigidly. 
But it may safely be said that for the most part examiners 
have interpreted fairly the syllabuses before them, that 
they have avoided ‘“ stunt” questions, and have 
endeavoured to frame questions of a type that a well- 
prepared and intelligent candidate of 16 or so should be 
able to answer. In dealing, too, with such a wide subject 
as geography it is essential, if justice is to be done, to give 
a wide choice of questions. 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


SPAIN AND SPANISH AMERICA 


A large number of Spanish publications reached us as usual 
last year. In those from Spain there was 
Spain. much preoccupation in the later months with 
the political situation, and much criticism of 
the delays in the progress of the educational reforms initiated 
under Fernando de los Rios, Minister of Public Instruction in 
the Azaña cabinet. This impatience is especially manifested in 
the report of the Assembly of Teachers of French, Music, and 
Drawing in Normal Schools in the Revista de Escuelas Normales 
for October, at which a resolution was passed demanding an 
initial salary of 4,000 pesetas with a quinquennial increment of 
1,000 pesetas, and, as an essential minimum qualification for 
teaching in the national schools, a degree and a diploma of 
pedagogy. The strike of these teachers on the former score 
is declared to be premature by the Revista de Pedagogia for 
November, and several issues of the same Journal express a 
profound anxiety about the future. 

The frequent changes of Ministers of Public Instruction are 
referred to as definitely retarding much-needed reforms in educa- 
tion, which is still regulated in many aspects by the Statute of 1923. 
The inadequacy of the provisions made for the local authorities to 
take over the education previously handled by the religious orders 
is also drastically criticized; and throughout there runs an under- 
current of fear and disillusion, culminating in December in ex- 
tracts from an article in the great Madrid daily E/ Sol by Ortega 
y Gasset, the famous professor of the University of Madrid, in 
which he calls upon all Spaniards to forget their political sec- 
tarianism and remember that their duty is to serve the cause of 
progress in the Spanish Republic. ‘There are also many articles 
indicative of the practical application of much that was until 
recently mere theory and vague idealism. 

It is especially interesting to note the increase of work 
by Catalan intellectuals, their minds at last liberated from 
the idée fixe of an autonomous Catalonia. In the Revista 
de Pedagogia, articles over Catalan names are frequent, and 
in the Revista de Escuelas Normales for December an illus- 
trated article describes the excellent work in the training 
of teachers which the State Normal School has been doing 
in the two years since its foundation, and the way in which 
it has become the cultural centre and, fount of inspiration for 
the whole teaching profession in Catalonia. Some of the new 
channels into which the energy of this vigorous Mediterranean 
people is being poured are synthesized in a new learned Catalan 
publication: Revista de Psicologia i Pedagogia, published by 
L'Institut Psicotecnic. As an example of the general educational 
activity of the Republic we may note that in ten months it 
created 7,000 new schools (as against 11,000 in the previous 
twenty-two years), and has plans to create another 27,000 in the 
next five years. Commenting on this and other achievements, 
M. Herriot (of the French Cabinet) is reported to have said that 


the Spanish Minister had accomplished in a few hours what 
other countries could scarcely have done in as many years or 
lustres. 

A further example is the fine work of the Pedagogical 
Missions, the creation of that great educator, Manuel de Cossio. 
In official language their purpose is declared to be *‘ the diffusion 
through the villages of a basic general culture, some knowledge 
of modern pedagogical notions, and a foundation for civic educa- 
tion, taking especially into account the spiritual interests of 
the rural population.” More than 60,000 volumes have already 
been distributed, together with a large quantity of cinematograph 
apparatus, gramophones, and records. A Mission spends a 
week or fortnight in each village visited, leaving a supply of 
such things behind it. (On the question of cost we have no 
information.) 


Among the most interesting publications are two reports 
emanating from the International Bureau of 
Spanish America. Education (Geneva). The first is issued by 
the National Council of Education of the 
Argentine Republic, decreeing that November 11, being Armistice 
Day and the day of the National Concord Pact, be observed in 
future as Peace Day in all Argentine schools, and that in the 
previous week one hour a day be devoted to teaching the con- 
ditions essential to peace. The second is a report issued by the 
Education Department of Ecuador dealing with a recent decree 
instituting local educational centres, to form a professional bond 
between teachers, to improve the general culture of the teaching 
profession, and to take a practical interest in the cultural 
problems of each locality. A feature which demonstrates the 
educational enlightenment of an otherwise somewhat backward 
republic is the recommendation that parents and local industrial 
and agricultural notables should always be present at general 
meetings of the centres. Another progressive feature is the issue 
by the Faculty of Education of the National University of a new 
review, Educacion—to be distributed free to all teachers. From 
Uruguay come the usual learned periodicals of which the most 
interesting to English readers is a memorial on the schools of the 
Republic during the years 1930-2. This was read to Congress in 
1933 by the Minister of Public Instruction, who said that accord- 
ing to the terms of his office such a memorial should be presented 
annually, but that he had not done this since his appointment in 
order to be able first to survey thoroughly the whole educational 
system (an echo of the principles of Lancaster and Bell). We also 
note a First National Conference of Teachers, with a message to 
belligerent neighbours exhorting them “ for the sake of the 
children ” to lay down their arms. Colombia reports the creation 
of a Faculty of Education, and a growing emphasis on the 
education of girls and women. Costa Rica, with a population of 
about half a million, congratulates itself on having four times 
as many teachers as soldiers, and a National Anthem celebrating 
the union of labour and peace. 


Topics and Events 


CREATIVE EpucaTION.—The Nelsonian, issued by MEssrs. 
THOMAS NELSON & Sons, LTD., generally contains informative 
‘and often humorous) articles on educational topics. The 
January issue is no exception ; a collection of ‘‘ howlers,’’ notes 
on Mercator’s projection, dialect, parent-teacher groups, a 
pageant play of education, oral French, and so on, and an article 
by Dr. L. P. Jacks on “ Education—Acquisitive and Creative.” 
Dr. Jacks points out although money-getting is condemned, no 
one rebukes knowledge-getting and the motive behind it. Indeed, 
knowledge-getting is rewarded by academic honours and so on. 
It may be argued that knowledge acquired will be shared after- 
wards with others, but it often happens that the brand of know- 
ledge acquired is not wanted except for examination purposes, 
while the very acquisition may stifle any generous impulses. 
Knowledge-getting and money-getting are parallel. ‘‘ The 
outstanding need of education to-day is the diversion of its main 
currents from the acquisitive to the creative channel.” The 
movement, already beginning in the education of young children, 
will bring the body with the mind as one inseparable unit into 
the field of education proper, thus liberating and training the 
creative aptitudes of the body itself. In this way, knowledge 
acquired will be shared in the act of using it for creative pur- 
poses, and leisure will be creatively employed. Dr. Jacks hopes 
to see such a change a generation hence. 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS.—The London 
School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 23 Store Street, London, W.C. 1, 
ofiers one scholarship to the value of £230, being the tuition fee 
for three years plus certificate examination fee in the Training 
Department of the London School in preparation for the Exami- 
nation for the Teaching Certificate in Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 
and two scholarships to the value of £115 each, being half 
tuition and examination fees. Examinations will be held in 
July, 1934, and entrance forms, returnable on or before June r, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, The London School of 
Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 23 Store Street, W.C. 1, together with 
further details. Conditions: (1) The scholarships are open only 
to women who are British subjects, aged 18 years and over; 
(2) Candidates must give evidence of having had a good general 
education. 


Messrs. Bell announce for early publication A Textbook of 
Modern Welsh History from 1485 to the present day. The 
book has been written by Mr. Idris Jones, Second Master 
of Thorne Grammar School, and Assistant Examiner to the 
Central Welsh Board. It is intended primarily for pupils in the 
upper forms of Welsh secondary schools and fully covers the 
relevant portions of the Central Welsh Board history syllabus 
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Personal Paragraphs 


A great teacher has recently died in France at the 
comparatively early age of 67. Julien Bezard for more 
than thirty years was the professeur de rhétorique at 
the Lycée Hoche at Versailles. This is the class that 
prepares for the first part of the baccalauréat, and for the 
majority of his pupils he gave them their first insight 
into the delights of French literature and the manner in 
which an essay should be written. His book, La Méthode 
liltéraire, published about thirty years ago, explains fully 
how he taught his class and is one of the most original 
books on education that has appeared. One of his pupils, 
the eminent journalist, E. Henriot, devoted an article in 
Le Temps to his former teacher, in which he explained how 
a Class of careless, ignorant boys of about 16 was changed 
into a set of eager students. One of Bezard’s habits was 
to send an essay of each pupil to the parent, who had to 
sign and return it. Thus he interested the family in the 
progress of their son. He was a man, almost unknown 
outside professional circles, but who had a profound 
influence on the life of the country. 

* s $ 


AT the last meeting of the Northumberland Education 
Committee the following resolution was passed in con- 
nexion with the retirement of Mr. C. Williams, Director of 
Education: “ That the Committee record their deep regret 
that the time has now come for Mr. Charles Willams, 
O.B.E., M.A., to relinquish the position of Director of 
Education in which he has shown marked ability, rare 
devotion and unfailing courtesy and tact, and has won 
the admiration and profound regard of every member of 
the Committee; and they desire to express their high 
appreciation of the eminent services which, during a period 
of forty-three years, he has rendered to education in the 
County. That the Committee earnestly hope that he 
will be spared many years to enjoy the leisure afforded by 
his relief from his arduous duties.” The regret of the 


Education Committee at his retirement will be shared by all 
professional associations who have knowledge of his unfail- 
ing courtesy and sound judgment. 

$ & $ 


THE Venerable S. R. James, Archdeacon of Dudley and 
Canon Residentiary of Worcester Cathedral, whose death 
was announced on February 17, will be widely remembered 
for his great development of Malvern during his seventeen 
years as Headmaster. A brother of Dr. M. R. James, 
Provost of Eton, he passed from Haileybury as classical 
scholar to Trinity College, Cambridge. He was Bell 
University Scholar in 1875 and captained the University 
rugger fifteen in 1878. For eighteen years he was a Classical 
Master at Eton, migrating to Malvern as Head in 1897 and 
retiring in 1914. 

$ * 

Mr. H. C. Cooksey, at present Headmaster of Arnold 
House School, Blackpool, has accepted appointment as 
Headmaster of the George Dixon Boys’ Secondary School. 
He is an old boy of Eltham College, Kent, and a former 
student of King’s College, London. He holds the degree of 
M.A. (London), and his experience includes seven years at 
Alleyn’s School, Dulwich, three years as Senior Modern 
Language Master at Exeter, and four years at Berk- 
hamsted. 

$ + * 

Miss GLapys WRIGHT, founder and Principal of the 
English-Scandinavian Summer School and a member of 
the Ling Association of Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics, 
has been awarded the medal with golden cross of the Order 
of the White Rose of Finland by the President of the 
Republic, in recognition of her public services in the cause 
of physical education. It may be remembered that in 1933 
Miss Wright organized the tour in this country of Finnish 
gymnasts, demonstrating the work of Fröken Björkstén of 
Helsingfors University. ONLOOKER. 


Dr. Lilian Clarke 


HE death of Dr. Lilian Clarke on February 12 will be 
keenly felt by her many friends, and especially by 
those interested in the teaching of science in schools. 
Born in 1866, she studied botany under Prof. Oliver 
at University College, where she was awarded the gold 
medal of the Apothecaries’ Society. She entered the 
teaching profession convinced that the approach to scien- 
tific knowledge should be by experiment and observation 
even for the youngest learner. She applied this method 
with equal enthusiasm and success to the mixture known 
in the Matriculation syllabus of that day as general 
elementary science and to the subject of botany with 
which she afterwards became especially concerned. To 
this subject she brought the whole equipment of a forceful 
and buoyant personality, an active mind and a keenness 
which stimulated interest alike in those who left books 
behind them when they left school and in those who 
proceeded to higher education at the university. 
_ Her achievements as senior science mistress at the James 
Allen’s Girls’ School are well known. In 1917, she was 
awarded a doctorate for a thesis on the organization and 
development of the Botany Gardens at the school (1896— 
1915); and in 1922 she prepared a report to date which 
was published as Pamphlet No. 41 by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Shortly before her death, she completed the manus- 
cript of a book entitled Botany as an Experimental Science 
in Laboratory and Garden, which is about to be published. 
Her personal feeling for her old school did not cease with 
her resignation in 1926 after thirty years of service, but her 
activities were at no time confined to her school work. 
In 1905, Dr. Clarke was made Fellow of the Linnean Society 
being one of the first six women to be admitted. In 1902, 


she became a life member of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and was elected to the general 
committee in 1908. She attended alike the British and the 
overseas meetings with regularity. She was often seen in 
Section K (Botany), but she was more actively associated 
with the work of Section L (Education), and served as 
secretary for the latter from 1921-6. She was elected a 
member of many sub-committees relating to the teaching 
of science—in elementary schools (1903-12), in secondary 
schools (1915-9), and in adult education classes (1932-3) ; 
as well as sub-committees considering more general ques- 
tions, such as the overlapping between university and 
secondary education (1910-2) and the effect of the ‘ free 
place ’’ system upon secondary education (1915-9). Last 
year she was acting-chairman of a committee which reported 
on the “ Teaching of General Science in Schools, with 
special reference to the Teaching of Biology.” In addition 
to the often arduous work of these and other committees, 
Dr. Clarke had wide experience as an examiner; she was 
one of the investigators recently appointed by the Schools 
Examination Council to inquire into the science requisite 
for school examinations ; and she acted at various times 
in a similar capacity for Oxford, Cambridge, and other 
universities. 

In spite of a strenuous life, Dr. Clarke always found 
time to remember old friends and to make new ones. Her 
personal qualities have been aptly described as compact of 
courage, kindliness, and sincerity, but to these must be 
added the love of a good story and an infectious gaiety of 
spirit which seemed to survive alike the claims of incessant 
duties and the ravages of time. Dr. Clarke was one of 
those who never grow old. 
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Mathematics in a Central School * 
By G. T. CLARK, Loughborough Central School, London 


PRESIDENT of this Association once announced 

for his presidential address a subject which, I think, 
he would be the first to admit was likely to sound enticing 
even to non-mathematicians but which in effect was 
certainly only of interest to those who have made mathe- 
matics at least part of their life’s work. I propose to 
formulate the converse of his example in that having 
been announced to read a short paper on a subject appar- 
ently of interest only to teachers of mathematics, I intend 
to deal with it in a manner which may possibly appeal 
more to non-mathematicians. I do this because I find that 
the object of central schools and the work carried out in 
them are not well understood by teachers working in 
other types of schools, and surely before we can discuss 
mathematics in central schools it is essential to under- 
stand something of what they do and what they are. My 
remarks must be understood to be limited to London 
central schools in general and my own in particular, and 
as a servant of the L.C.C. I have to add that that body 
cannot accept any responsibility for opinions expressed 
in this paper. 

These schools are sometimes referred to as a type of 
secondary school, and a speaker at a London branch 
meeting suggested that the only difference he could observe 
between the two types of school was in the financial 
remuneration of the staff. This gentleman certainly found 
one important difference, but that affects the staff and 
not the school. Let me say at once that the central school 
is not intended to rival the secondary school or to function 
in its capacity ; both have clearly defined work to accom- 
plish, and as long as this is realized one cannot be mistaken 
for the other. 


The object of the central school is to provide further 
education for boys and girls up to the age of 15 plus, and 
when that has been said any reasonable subject which 
provides for this may be legitimately included in a central 
school curriculum which usually has a bias towards the 
main occupation to which boys and girls in the neighbour- 
hood are likely to proceed. As the London County Council 
treats selective central schools far more generously than 
ordinary elementary schools in the matter of financial 
allowance, it is naturally expected that full benefit should 
be taken of this, and feeling that this would not be obtained 
in a school course of less than four years, all parents are 
required to give an undertaking that if their child is 
admitted to a central school, he will be retained there 
until the completion of such a course. As a matter of 
fact, the benefits of a central school education are becoming 
so well known that there is an increasing desire on the 
part of many parents to keep their children at school 
for a fifth year, z.e. until they attain the age of 16 plus, 

At the Loughborough Central School we have a class of 
twenty-four boys and girls, all over 16 years of age, and 
another in which practically all are just under 16. No 
fees are payable in central schools and, indeed, in Board 
of Education statistics such schools are probably referred 
to as selective elementary schools. All textbooks and 
stationery are provided free. In certain cases, depending 
on the income of the parents, monetary grants are made 
in order to assist pupils to remain at school after the legal 
age of exemption from attendance, and thus complete 
their central school career. Pupils, when they leave school, 
also have the privilege of attending polytechnics and 
senior technical or commercial institutes at a much reduced 
fee, if they have completed their central school course. 
Every endeavour is made by the heads and their staffs 
to find employment for their pupils, and a Central Schools’ 
Employment Committee of the Ministry of Labour exists 


e A paper read before the Mathematical Association on January 5, 1934: 


which does excellent work in finding situations for boys 
and girls from our schools. 


How are children selected for central schools ? Every 
half-year a compulsory scholarship examination is held 
throughout London. Asa result of this, certain boys and 
girls are awarded scholarships to secondary schools, where 
they have the opportunity of continuing their education 
until they reach the age of 18. Here we see an important 
difference between secondary and central schools where, 
as I have previously said, very few pupils are retained 
after 16 plus. The remainder of the candidates for the 
scholarship examination are classed A, B, C, &c., according 
to the marks received. The head of the central school 
now takes a part in the proceedings, as it is his duty to 
visit all his contributory schools to interview the heads 
of these schools in respect to pupils who wish to come to 
his school and who must usually be among those classified 
by the scholarship examination. Now it will be observed 
that he has at his command a possibility of obtaining a 
group of pupils whose educational attainments are approxi- 
mately the same; this, it must be confessed, is where the 
central school scores over the secondary school. It is 
true that the latter secures the brilliant scholarship child, 
but I understand there are others admitted who cannot be 
described by either of these adjectives. 


Some heads of central schools are able practically to limit 
their selection of pupils to those in class A, others include 
class B, others may include class C. The inclusion of any 
particular class depends on many factors which would prob- 
ably not be of much interest to you, but I must point out 
that the advantage of the narrowness of the educational 
attainment band, if it may be so described, is lost if the head 
selects pupils far down in the classification. He is of course 
able to grade his incoming pupils should he so desire, and I 
feel pretty confident that if he takes eighty he should 
get one quite good class and another which may be 
described as fair average. Unfortunately this second class 
is often labelled 1B, a nomenclature I dislike, because so 
often an inferiority stigma is thus imparted which remains 
with the class throughout the whole of the school. This 
difficulty is no doubt familiar to you. 


The staff of central schools consists of persons well 
qualified in the one or two subjects which they have to 
teach, and it seems now to be almost a necessity to have 
an honours degree in order to be eligible for a post in these 
schools. Some curious combinations of subjects taught by 
individual teachers may be found. For example, one of 
my colleagues combines mathematics with typewriting, 
another combines mathematics with shorthand, another 
mathematics with art ; but I can conceive this may happen 
in other types of schools. Such combinations of subjects 
produce a complete change of outlook and tend to relieve 
any monotony of always teaching the same or allied 
subjects. 

What subjects are taught in central schools? In the 
first two years of our course we teach the usual subjects 
that may be found in any secondary school, with the 
exception of Latin or Greek ; the modern foreign language 
taught is practically always French. The course up to this 
point is perfectly general in its application. From the third 
year onwards the course receives a vocational bias, some- 
times commercial and sometimes industrial. This bias 
is often determined by the neighbourhood in which the 
school is situated and the posts to which the pupils are 
likely to be appointed. 

The school in which I work has a commercial bias, so 
that in the third year we begin to teach shorthand and 
book-keeping, to which is added typewriting in the fourth 
year. The head has practically full power to select subjects 
and fix the time devoted to each. I think that this is the 
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place to stress a great point for the central schools; they 
are entirely free to construct any syllabus in any subject, 
a privilege that should be appreciated and guarded very 
jealously by the staffs of these schools. Such a condition 
of things makes a paper on my subject rather difficult 
because, though we do certain things in mathematics at 
the Loughborough Central, we may be isolated in that 
respect, as the other eighty central schools in London 
may be doing something quite different. 

Before I proceed with mathematics, just a word about 
examinations. Some heads do not look with favour on ex- 
aminations because they consider the taking of them limits 
syllabuses, although surely it must be admitted that exam- 
ination syllabuses are usually constructed with certain aims 
in view and on a general as well as a generous plan. On the 
other hand, another head may consider that examinations 
are good both for teacher and taught, and at any rate give 
the successful candidate a certificate with which to go out 
into the world, and many employers demand certificates 
when engaging applicants for situations. Again, in some 
districts in which central schools are situated it is difficult 
for parents to provide the necessary examination fees, 
and consequently, candidates for examinations are not 
forthcoming, and on this account some heads are therefore 
nervous that on a return of examination results their 
school is likely to show up badly for reasons outside their 
own control, and so they are naturally prejudiced against 
them. I may add that the L.C.C. will not pay the fees 
of any pupil taking examinations from central schools. 
This is rather a strong indication of the official attitude 
towards sending in pupils for examinations, but in any case 
from reasons of economy it is scarcely probable they would 
do so. 

The Loughborough Central School is situated in a 
middle-class district where, although money is not too 
plentiful, parents are usually willing to pay the fees required 
for the examinations we take. We send in candidates for 
the single subject examinations of the Royal Society of 
Arts and the Chamber of Commerce, which are taken as 
the scholar proceeds through the school. Those who are 
capable, and who stop for a fifth year, are entered for the 
Oxford School Certificate Examination. Other schools 
with a commercial bias often adopt this procedure. Pupils 
are also entered for Civil Service and County Council 
Examinations and also for the examinations of the Royal 
Arsenal and Air Force. 

Now to the real subject of the paper—mathematics. 
As I have previously said, there are wonderful possibilities 
of much variation in this subject. Some heads consider 
that mathematics should occupy a very small place in a 
commercial curriculum, the time saved being given perhaps 
to studying a second foreign language or to studying some 
aspect of a commercial education that would otherwise 
be crowded out. I think, however, that you would certainly 
find that in all central schools arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry are being taught, while in some you would 
find, in addition, trigonometry and the elements of calculus. 
The syllabuses and methods employed would be numerous. 

A few months ago, as a member of the Boys’ Schools’ 
Committee of the Association, I was invited with others 
to prepare a questionnaire with respect to mathematics 
in central schools. Although the questionnaire was actually 
prepared it was not sent out for reasons which need not 
be enumerated here. I feel quite confident that had it been 
submitted some very illuminating replies would have been 
obtained which would have been very difficult to collate. 
Let me now particularize with regard to my own school, 
where the head delegates to each senior assistant teaching 
a particular subject the task of preparing a syllabus in 
that subject for the whole school. 

Arithmetic. This subject naturally receives prominence 
in a school with a commercial bias. We like to lay stress 
on the importance of correct computation in working 
out examples and on the importance of facility in the use 
of decimals and decimalization. The use of contracted 


multiplication and division probably receives more atten- 
tion than in other types of schools because their use is 
essential in the commercial examinations we take. As a 
whole I should say we devote more time to the correct 
working of mechanical types of sums than to those which 
require clear thinking for a correct solution. To this end 
we have frequent tests in what we call mechanical arith- 
metic, in which the pupil has to work twenty straight- 
forward sums in an hour. Such a test requires speed, 
accuracy, and a good knowledge of method. In working 
sums in profit and loss we as often estimate gain per cent 
on the selling price as on the cost price. Our syllabus is 
intended to be wide enough in its outlook to include 
any processes likely to be met with in the early business 
life of a boy or girl. Half-way through the fifth year 
course, a pupil is expected to be able to work examples 
of a standard suitable to a School Certificate candidate, 
and at the end of the year those who still remain will have 
had a course involving annuities, insurance, harder shares 
and stocks, calculation of interest in hire system purchase, 
&c. At the end of the fifth year a pupil should be able to 
take the Stage III Examination of the Royal Society of 
Arts, one of the most dificult examinations in this subject 
with which I am familiar. I must confess, however, that 
towards the end of the fifth year the boys and girls still 
remaining at the school have become unsettled owing to 
their very laudable desire to obtain posts, so that the 
actual taking of the examination is a very rare occurrence. 
Many of the scholars, however, take the Stage Il Examina- 
tion in their third or fourth year. 

Algebra. The syllabus in this subject probably differs 
very little from that of the ordinary School Certificate 
course in a secondary school. We include simple, simul- 
taneous, quadratic, and simultaneous quadratic equations, 
with problems based on them ; graphs; theory of indices ; 
logarithms ; arithmetical and geometrical series. I have 
not, of course, in this brief list of types exhausted the 
resources of the syllabus, but my intention is simply to 
give you some idea of the ground covered. As we sometimes 
present candidates for the Junior School Commercial 
Examination of the Royal Society of Arts, some of the 
examples we work are assumed to have commercial colour 
about them. We usually attack the subject from the 
problem point of view, but next year we are thinking of 
attacking it though the formula and symbolic arithmetic 
method. 

Geometry. The first six months of the course is devoted 
to learning how to use instruments and to carry out simple 
constructions with them. In this part of the course, we also 
work simple problems involving intersection of loci; 
scale drawing; measurement of angles; knowledge of 
compass directions, &c. We find that the girls take much 
longer to learn how to use the instruments than the boys, who 
may probably have had previous acquaintance with them. 
But at the end of the six months’ course there is very 
little difference in the capabilities of either sex except 
for a few girls who cannot seem to make much head- 
way. The next six months is given to an endeavour to 
learn the important facts of elementary geometry by 
practical experiment. At the end of this period a child is 
expected to know something of the properties of the various 
kinds of angles, parallels, congruence, and to be able to 
work simple problems based on these ideas. We have 
frequent little talks on the history of the subject and the 
derivation of some of the words we have to use. We try 
to get the children to write out little proofs in a geometrical 
style from the commencement of the course. At the 
beginning of the second year we commence theoretical 
geometry. This consists of the usual matter which one 
would expect to find in such a course, and includes simi- 
larity and some solid geometry. We introduce the geometry 
of the circle wherever it is possible to do so, and frequently 
break the textbook order for this purpose. It is in this 
subject that I find my greatest difficulty in teaching mathe- 

(Continued on page 144) 
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A BRILLIANT TEXTBOOK OF PHYSICS 


* A TEXTBOOK ON HEAT 


By A. W. BARTON, M.A., Ph.D., 
Chief Physics Master, Repton School. 7! 6 


“The whole volume is a brilliant piece of work, representing science instruc- 
tion at its best. We trust it will achieve the success to which it is entitled.” 
—ScorrisH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 
“Can be thoroughly recommended . . . constitutes a real advance over any 
other book of a similar standard.”—Universiry COLLEGE MAGAZINE. 


SOME STANDARD TEXTBOOKS 


A MODERN SCHOOL 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 
By R. G. SHACKEL. 3/6 


“ The satisfying kind of textbook which we always expect, 
and generally get, from the practical teacher who is a master 
of his subject.’ —LONDON TEACHER. 


THE WORLD. A General Geography 
By L. DUDLEY STAMP. 5/- 
Fifth Edition, Revised throughout. 


Specially important points include the expansion of the 
general section on Europe and the re-writing of the 
sections dealing with particular European countries, 
including Germany. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

By ROBERT M. RAYNER. 10/6 
Also in parts : 

To 1485, 4/-3; 1485-1714, 4/6; 1714-1930, §/— 
and in sections : 

1603-1783, 1688-1815, 1784-1930, 4/— each. 


“ This well conceived and excellently arranged manual 
should prove exceedingly valuable to students preparing 
for the School Certificate and Matriculation examinations.”’ 

—JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE SHORTER LATIN PRIMER 
By B. H. KENNEDY. 2/- 


THE REVISED LATIN PRIMER 
By B. H. KENNEDY. 3/6 


These universally used textbooks were revised and brought 
up to date in 1931. 


HEAT, LIGHT AND SOUND 


By R. G. SHACKEL. 5/6 
Also in the following sections : 

HEAT, 3/- LIGHT, 2/6 
HEAT AND LIGHT, 4/6 


“ A sound introductory course in physics.” 
—Times EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


A SMALLER WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
By L. DUDLEY STAMP. 4/- 
An Introductory Book to THE Wor xp. 


“ A geography of the world as it should be written. . . . 
Delightfully simple yet entertaining language . . . a truly 
delightful and instructive book.” 

—ScorrisH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


BRITAIN IN WORLD HISTORY 
By E. H. DANCE. 5/- 


In two parts: To 1603, Since 1603, 3/- each; 
and in three sections, under the title of 


LONGMAN’S NEW AGE HISTORIES 
To 1485, 1485-1714, Since 1714, 2/3 each. 
“Mr. Dance endeavours, with conspicuous success, to 
co-ordinate world history with the history of Great 
Britain. His work thus forms a useful link between the 
ordinary English history textbook and the manuals of 
world history from which England is excluded.” 

— JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE 

By A. R. MOON and G. H. McKAY. 

Fourth Printing. 4/- 

“ An excellent collection of examples for practice in 

vocabulary, précis, paraphrase, and analysis.” 
—JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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matics to central school pupils. 


probably because more time is given to the subject. 


A short course of numerical trigonometry is taken towards 


the end of the fifth year course. 


The time allowed for mathematics varies from three 
hours to four and a half hours per week, but as these times 


may have to be broken into for swimming or choir, it will be 
realized that our time allowance is not too much. 

I feel that I have had to cut out much I would like to 
have said on central schools, but I suggest that perhaps 
some of the following points may form a basis for dis- 
cussion : 

1. Should mathematics of a School Certificate standard 
be taught to boys and girls in a central school ? In this 
connexion, a writer has recently given as his opinion that 
it ought to be advantageous to a child in a central school 
to dispense with a fair proportion of the arithmetic, reduce 
algebra to simple symbolic arithmetic, and confine geometry 
to results and facts obtained by experimental methods. 
This would certainly give opportunity for studying other 
subjects, but to what subjects would preference be given ? 

2. Is it conceivable that a practical course in geometry 
would meet the needs of a central school better than a 
theoretical course ? 

3. Is it likely that a uniform scheme of mathematical 


Although they are able to 
work out numerical problems in the subject with fair 
success, it is only the few that are able successfully to 
tackle any but simple riders until they arrive at their 
fifth year, when there is definitely some improvement 


teaching throughout central schools would be acceptable 
to them ? 


4. Should trigonometry always find a place in the mathe- 
matics course even to the exclusion of some of the usual 
mathematics taught ? 


5. Would it be worth while for the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation to form a central school committee to advise upon 
and consider schemes of study in mathematics in this type 
of school ? 


In conclusion, it is obvious that if one examines the list 
of members of the Mathematical Association, very few 
central school teachers can be found. I think one reason 
for this is that an idea is prevalent that the Mathematical 
Association consists of mathematical highbrows who 
are interested only in the higher branches of the subject 
and who are not the least bit interested in the elementary 
parts. I am very glad to be able to say that I have found 
in the Association many ladies and gentlemen who exhibit 
just as much sympathy, thought, and help for the teacher 
of elementary mathematics as for the teacher of more 
advanced mathematics, and I am certain when central 
school teachers realize this they will come forward to give 
the results of experiments they have made, and be willing 
to assist in offering their services for any experiments, 
suitable for central schools, which may be suggested to 
them. I am authorized to tell you that my headmaster 
will always be pleased to welcome any teacher who cares 
to visit the Loughborough Central School. 


Reta Oldham 


WHEN Miss Reta Oldham, O.B.E., died a few days 
before Christmas, a modern-minded headmistress who 
has done great things for her generation entered into rest, 
after a four years’ illness which had withdrawn her 
personality and her activities from the public eye. Miss 
Oldham, commenced her teaching career early in her 
teens and at the same time that she was engaged in teaching 
she read for the degrees afterwards awarded her by the 
Royal University of Ireland. For some years she was a 
member of the staff and second mistress of the Streatham 
Hill High School, G.P.D.S.T., being appointed Headmistress 
in 1898. Miss Oldham resigned this post after a quarter 
of a century, during which period the Streatham Hill High 
School became one of the most noted of the schools of the 
Trust. The influence on girls’ education of Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College and of the North London Collegiate School 
—famous for the headships of Dorothea Beale and of 
Frances Mary Buss—is common knowledge ; more should 
be known of what the Girls’ Public Day School Trust has 
accomplished for girls and women, for the Trust has, in 
its time, founded and mothered more than thirty public 
secondary schools for girls. 

Miss Oldham joined the Association of Head Mistresses 
in 1898, and seven years later was elected a member of 
the Executive Committee, where her remarkable business 
powers brought her quickly to the front amongst her 
colleagues. Miss Oldham brought to the service of the 
150,000 girls, for which the Association of Head Mistresses 
is responsible, a width of vision and a modernity 
of thought which in 1905 was somewhat unusual. She 
was a keen but sober-minded politician, a careful 
student of economics, and a believer in the educational 
value of music and art, and she cherished a profound 
appreciation of the common duties of life which form the 
basis of health and happiness. Miss Oldham was most 
active in her support of the campaign initiated against 
the examination fetish and she brought to the battle an 
ardour for music and painting and the home-making arts 
which ultimately helped to shape the Headmistresses’ 
manifesto for the equal recognition of the Group IV subjects 
in the First School Certificate Examination. 

In 1913, Miss Oldham and Miss L. M. Faithful gave evi- 


dence before the Royal Commission on Women in the Civil 
Service, and stressed the harm which the Civil Service 
examinations were causing to the public education of girls, 
planned as they were without regard to the requirements of 
the Board of Education. During the War years, Miss 
Oldham’s clear-sightedness and energy brought thousands of 
girls into the temporary ranks of the Civil Service through a 
somewhat informal committee of headmistresses, set up 
on the invitation of the Civil Service Commissioners, which 
sat several times a week in Burlington Gardens to select 
from the upper forms of the public secondary schools 
suitable clerical workers for the Government service. 
When the War was over, the semi-official committee was 
merged into, or rather succeeded by, the body now known 
as the Headmistresses Employment Committee of the 
Ministry of Labour, of which Miss Oldham was Chairman 
until she was incapacitated by her illness four years 
ago. She laid well and truly the foundations of this 
work of national importance, neglecting no oppor- 
tunity of interesting her colleagues in the committee's 
work. 

Miss Oldham was as keen on securing academic education 
for women as she was in placing them in employment in 
industry and commerce. Fifteen years ago, she used the 
eloquence for which she was famous in pleading the need 
of more university scholarships for women, for the welfare 
of the State. Miss Oldham’s presidency of the Association 
of Head Mistresses was for the years 1917-9. On the 
establishment of the Burnham Committees after the War, 
she was chosen leader of the women secondary teachers 
on the Secondary Panel; and her advocacy of ‘‘ Equal 
Pay for Equal Work ” made a deep impression on members 
of the Committee, though it did not carry the success 
which the women teachers hoped for. Amongst her multi- 
farious duties, Miss Oldham also found time to devote to 
the Society for Oversea Settlement for Educated Women, 
of which she was first chairman. In placing on record some 
of the services to her generation of a great modern head- 
mistress, one realizes that the seed which she scattered 
with an energy which led her to disregard all risk of hurt 
to her own health will ripen for harvest, again and again, 
whilst our civilization endures. 
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MODELS AND PROJECTS 


FOR 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
By B. C. DILTZ, M.A., 
Asststant Professor of Methods in English and History, University of Toronto 


This volume is remarkable among books on English Composition for its literary flavour and its 

irreproachable style ; the author himself can write! 

As a craftsman he knows that a writer must first have something to say—and insists on making 
tudents think before they begin to write. 3s. 6d. 


EXERCISES ON ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS 


By EDWIN J. ORFORD, 


Chairman of the Primary Schools Committee of the Geographical Association ; sometime 
Examiner in Geography to the Joint Scholarships Board, and the National Froebel Union 


This book is suitable for Senior Pupils, and is arranged to lead up to the Matriculation and School 
Certificate Examinations. The Maps are carefully selected to cover as wide a range as possible, 
all scales being represented from the twenty-five-inch down to the one-tenth-inch, the one-inch 
predominating. There are 24 facsimile reproductions of Ordnance Survey Maps, of which 19 
are in colour. Paper Covers, 1s. 9d.; Limp Cloth, 2s. 


FIFTY PRECIS EXERCISES 


For Matriculation and School Certificate 
Edited by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. 


A collection of suitable pieces for the pupil at the School Certificate stage. Practically every 
examining body demands this exercise. This little book will provide extremely useful material 
for the pupils’ use, many of the pieces having actually been set at examinations. 

Is. 3d.; Key, 2s. net 


HUMOROUS SCENES FROM SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. 
Editor of.“ The Treasuries of Modern Prose” 


Shakespeare’s humour has all the burlesque taken out of it when the parts are played by the 
young. Hence these scenes, each of which is self-contained, are, in the hands of the youngsters, 
serious enough to form an admirable introduction to the study of a complete play. They have 
all been tried out in,class with wonderfully successful results. Cloth Boards, 1s. 3d. 


Please write to us for prospectuses of all these books, sent POST FREE 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD 


10 & 11 WARWICK LANE LONDON, E.C.4 


====BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C. 2. 
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ENGLISH ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 


By GEORGE W. SOUTHGATE, B.A. 
Author of “ A Textbook of Modern English History,” ‘‘ A Textbook of Modern European History ”’ 


CLOTH BOARDS 5s. 392 PAGES 


The aim of this work is to present to the reader an account of the Economic Historv 
of this country which shall be something more than a mere outline and which shall, at the 
same time, not be too abstruse to be of use to the student who is approaching the subject 
for the first time. It may be pointed out that this book differs from many others already 
in existence in 1 that it attempts to cover, however imperfectly, the whole range of English 


LS 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


By THOMAS PICKLES, B.Sc. 
Being a reprint of Section 1 of “ Britain and the Modern World ” 
WITH 106 ILLUSTRATIONS 


CLOTH BOARDS is. 6d. 160 PAGES 
LS 


A TABULATED FRENCH GRAMMAR 


For Middle and Higher Forms 
By C. H. LEATHER, B.A. 
CLOTH BOARDS Is. 6d. 128 PAGES 


> 


BOB LEBT SICH IN DEUTSCHLAND EIN 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS | 
By E. GUNTSCH, Ph.D., and W. W. WHITWORTH, B.A. 
CLOTH BOARDS Is. 9d. 128 PAGE 


Within the limits of this little book the authors have attempted to present a representative 
and, they hope, faithful picture of the Germany of to-day. 
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SAE —— BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C. 2. 


NEW VOLUMES 
SIR A.T. QUILLER-COUCH'S 


KINGS TREASURIES 
OF LITERATURE 


CLOTH BOARDS, GOLD LETTERING 227 VOLUMES 

No. No. 

222. MAETERLINCK’S THE CHIL- 225. SHAG. The story of a dog. By 
DREN’S LIFE OF THE BEE. T. C. HINKLE. Illustrated. 192 


Arranged by ALFRED SUTRO and 
HERSCHEL WILLIAMS. Also two 


bee-stories by C. G. D. ROBERTS. 226. ABBOT SAMSON AND OTHER 


pages. Is. 4d. 


192 pages. Is. 4d. SELECTIONS FROM CARLYLE. 
223. GRIMM’S HOUSEHOLD TALES. Edited by Dr. D. M. WALMSLEY. 
Selected and edited by Guy N. 256 pages. ls. 4d. 


Pocock, M.A. Illustrations by 
CRUIKSHANK. 256 pages. Is. 4d. | 227. WINGED WORDS. An anthology 


224. NORTHANGER ABBEY. By of prose and verse for middle forms. 
JANE AUSTEN. Edited by M. E. Selected and edited by Guy N. 
Day, M.A. 256 pages. Is. 4d. Pocock, M.A. 256 pages. Is. 4d. 

64-page Detailed Prospectus Post Free 
> 


MORE ENGLISH EXERCISES 


By GUY N. POCOCK, M.A. 
CLOTH BOARDS Ls. ód. 128 PAGES 


Suitable for use in Middle Forms 


A bright and interesting series of exercises which will make the period devoted to English 
“a delight instead of a bore.” 


> 
ESSENTIALS OF GRAMMAR 


By Dr. E. BENSON, M.A. 
Being the new edition of ‘‘ A Junior Course in Grammar.” 


CLOTH BOARDS Is. 6d. 108 PAGES 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the February Competition is “ Katty Ann,” 
proxime accessit, ‘‘ Fleetwood.” 

The winner of the December Competition was Mr. A. 
Watson Bain, 4 Norman Road, Winchester. 

Will “ Aries,” the winner of the January Competition, 
kindly send name and address ? 

We classify the fifty-nine versions received as follows : 

Class I.—Katty Ann, Fleetwood, Miltonensis, Mosella, Ex or, 

Krampus, Lu, Double E, Memus, Winton, 


L. Duncan-Childe, Raoul, Fidelis, Cadwal, 
Beetle, Woodlea, Aberdonian, Omega, E. M. O., 


Cruter. 
Class II.—Superannuated, Silsden, Als ob, Itzehoe, Gael, 
Emjay, Trina, Cormac, Yendu, H. S. W., 


Hesperus, J. E. M., Lascella, Cam, Theodor, 
Robert, Mesh, Martin, Nix, J. S., Frosch Bauch, 
Glückauf, Dane, Gwynneth Gracie, R. E, 
R. A. D., Chateau d'If, A. K. M. 


Class III.—D. C. P., Old Trident, Vagamundo, E. H. S., Onyx, 
Merrylegs, Nil desperandum, L. E. C., Wendy, 
Artifex, Gretel. 


EXTRACT FROM THE CHAPTER ON WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE 
IN WILHELM SCHERER’S ‘'‘ GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN 
LITERATUR.” (Berlin, Th. Knauer Nachfolger.) 


Wie wiirde ein heutiger Dichter ersten Ranges der Welt 
gliickstrahlend verkiindigen, dass er das grosse Los gewonnen ! 
Für Walther war ein eigener Herd das grosse Los. .Er stand 
nicht blos zu den Kaisern, sondern auch zu vielen deutschen 
Fürsten in persönlicher Beziehung ; in Österreich, Thüringen, 
Meissen, Bayern, Kärnten, Aquileja hat er am Hofe zeitweilig 
Aufnahme gefunden; von der Seine bis zur Mur, vom Po bis 
_ zur Trave ward er umhergetrieben ; aber nirgends konnte der 

Wanderer festen Fuss fassen ; keiner jener Fürsten und Pro- 
tektoren schuf ihm ein Haus; der grösste Sänger der Zeit war 
lange verurteilt, ein Vagabund, ein Bettler zu bleiben. Kaiser 
Friedrich der Zweite endlich befriedigte seine Sehnsucht. Er 
gab ihm ein kleines Lehen, vermutlich in Würzburg. Da brach 
der arme Schelm in Jubel aus: “‘ Ich hab’ ein Lehen, alle Welt, 
ich hab’ ein Lehen ! ” 

Wenn nun der wandernde Spielmann, der von der Gnade 
seiner Gönner lebte und kaum lebte, unter dem Drucke der Not 
die Partei wechselte, soweit es sich um Personen handelte, so 
hat er doch niemals die Partei gewechselt, soweit es sich um 
Prinzipien handelte. Er war stets ein guter Patriot, ein frommer 
Mann, ein Feind des Papstes. 

Er liebte und bewunderte sein Vaterland, das er in einem 
berühmten Liede pries : nirgends hat es ihm so wohl gefallen, 
deutsche Sitte geht allen vor; wohlerzogen sind die Männer, 
wie die Engel sind die Frauen beschaffen. ‘‘ Wer Tugend und 
reine Minne suchen will,” ruft er aus, ‘‘ der soll kommen in 
unser Land : da ist Wonne viel: möcht’ ich lange darin leben ! ” 


TRANSLATED BY “ Katty ANN ” 


Imagine a present-day poet of the first rank proclaiming 
exultantly to all the world that he had won the big prize in a 
lottery! To Walter a home of his own was the big prize. He 
had personal relations with the Emperors, and also with many 
of the German princes ; from time to time he had found enter- 
tainment at the courts of Austria, Thuringia, Meissen, Bavaria, 
Carinthia, and Aquileia; he had been forced to journey to and 
fro, from the Seine to the Mur, from the Po to the Drave; but 
nowhere had the wanderer been able to find a permanent footing ; 
none of these princely protectors had provided him with a 
house ; the greatest singer of the time was for long condemned 
to be a vagabond and a beggar. At length the Emperor Frederick 
the Second gratified his longing by giving him a small fief, pre- 
sumably in Wiirzburg. And the poor fellow broke forth into 
jubilation: “ I hold a fief, oh, all the world, I hold a fief ! ” 

If this wandering minstrel, eking out a bare living by the 
favour of his patrons, was driven by necessity to transfer his 
political allegiance in so far as persons were concerned, yet in 
the matter of principles he never changed his side. He remained 
always a good patriot, a pious man, and an enemy of the Pope. 

He loved and admired his fatherland, extolling it in a song 
that has become famous: No other land ever pleased him so well ; 
German manners are the best of all; the men have breeding; 
the women can compare with the angels. “ Who doth seek 
virtue and pure love,” he exclaims, “let him come to our land ; 
there doth bliss abound. Long may I dwell therein! ” 


We are delighted with the number of versions of truly 
high standard, and we begin our remarks with a word of 
warning against any competitor’s taking his position in the 
classification too seriously. A classification is an arbitrary 
affair, especially when it is competitive. We do not mean 
that we decide arbitrarily who shall be in which class, but 
we do decide each month how many errors or half-errors 
shall qualify for a lower class, and this of course varies 
with the standard of the work sent in. Had the standard 
been a little lower, those in Second Class would have been 
higher. This month First Class embraces from no errors 
to one, or two halves. Second Class is consequently rather 
crowded. Third Class begins with four faults. Readers 
will perceive how very little there is to choose between the 
first few entries of each class. 

“ Katty Ann’’ won because she has brought out the 
meaning of the various moot points, although there are 
single phrases in other versions which we prefer to hers, 
witness her opening gambit, which has lost its directness, 
and we preferred “ Miltonensis’ ” With what radiant delight 
would any great poet of to-day tell the world. . . . But what 
she has done is to convey all the ideas, even the con- 
nexion between the modern poet’s “ telling the world ” 
with Walter’s own jubilation. By the way, we imagine 
readers have all noticed this old form of the modern 
American expression, “ I’ll tell the world.” 

It surprised us that so many translators jibbed at the 
word fef; some say estate, others domain, others a home, 
others land of my own, one other a homestead, and others 
a property. We were amused at “ R. A. D.,’’ who keeps 
very cleverly to the supposed style of the times in Ovez ! 
Oyez! All and Everyone! I have a Beneficium! I have a 
Beneficium ! ‘‘ Mesh ” rather spoils his effect by saying 
I have an estate, good Heavens, I have an estate ! 

“ Superannuated ”?” says: I have translated “ Lehen ” 
somewhat freely here, as the literal translation “ a fief ” would 
suggest something remote and curious rather than something 
homelike and precious. This probably explains the wide 
objection our translators have shown to the word. 

We commend “‘ Miltonensis,” “ Gael,” and “Cormac ” 
for a holding. The meaning of Lehen is feudal, something 
for which a duty was owed, not necessarily rent. Readers 
conversant with Ludwig Ganghofer’s romantic novels will 
remember his Gotteslehen, which was a Bavarian mountain 
farm for which the holders owed certain duties to the Church 
in Berchtesgaden, as overlord. Walter's duty was probably 
to be a sort of poet laureate. 

“ Yendu ” made poor Walter wait too long. He says 
William II gave him a small property ! 

Another difficulty was the word wohlerzogen, and we have 
accepted well-bred, cultured, and all such meanings. As 
“H. S. W.,” in one of his apt and well-considered notes, says : 
‘the word in the poem is zūchtig. Here are the lines : 

Ziichtig ist der deutsche Mann 
deutsche Frauen sind engelschén und rein. 
Zucht und reine Minne 

wer die sucht und liebt, 
komm’ in unser Land, wo es noch beide gibt, 
lebt’ ich lange nur darinnen. 


We think readers did well with the difficult Minne by 
the rendering pure love. 

Wilhelm Scherer made this passage more difficult by 
paraphrasing it with the word beschaffen, which refers to 
the disposition rather than to the form of the women. Many 
of our readers appear to have been aware of the original, 
and so have not bothered about beschaffen, but others have 
kept to that meaning very carefully. We have therefore 
accepted both. 

Many good translators have rendered Metssen as Misnia, 
a name unknown to us. Meissen used to be a separate 
duchy, though it was later incorporated with Saxony. A 

(Continued on page 150) 
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ELEMENTS OF LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION 


By G. W. R. TREADGOLD 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Also in 2 parts, each 2s. 


A new Latin book for beginners by an assistant master 
at Dulwich College, with three main objects : (1) to provide 
a fuller explanation of Syntax than is given in most ele- 
mentary books, (2) to provide a large number of easy 
examples in Latin to illustrate the explanations, (3) to 
provide exercises containing rather longer sentences than 
are commonly used. 
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A GERMAN COURSE 
By R. H. HORSLEY 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A prose manual to be used from the time a boy begins 
the translation of connected passages until he leaves school. 


“ This is one of the best composition books that have 
appeared in recent years.” — Education. 


A KEY TO 
A GERMAN COURSE 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE MATHEMATICS 


By H. J. LARCOMBE and J. K. FLETCHER 


GEOMETRY, Part II. Crown 8vo. 


3s. With answers, 3s. 6d. 


Previously published : Part I, 2s. With answers, 2s. 3d. 


In this series the authors provide graded courses in Mathematics based on the syllabuses of the various Examining Bodies 
and on the suggestions contained in the recently published report on School Certificate examinations. The Algebra and Geometry 
series, which are in course of preparation, will each consist of three parts. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


By A. W. SIDDONS, M.A., and C. T. DALTRY, B.Sc. 


Part II. Crown 8vo. 


With answers, 3s. 6d. 


Previously published: Part I, 2s. With answers, 2s. 3d. 


“ I should like to confess to feeling an enthusiasm for a book which seems to me to be the ideal towards which the research 
of the last twenty years has been reaching and to feeling that it is presumptuous of me to commend a book which commends 


itself on every page.” —The Mathematical Gazette, on Part I. 


STATICS 
By A. S. RAMSEY 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Like the author’s book on Dynamics, this book forms 


an introduction to the subject for the higher divisions of 


schools and for first-year Students at the Universities. 


PLANTS AND 
HUMAN ECONOMICS 
By R. GOOD 


Crown 8vo. 8 maps. 5s. 


Where botany is taught in schools, that part of the sub- 
ject most important to mankind—economic botany—is 
often neglected. The author’s object has been to combine 
the botanical facts required by school syllabuses with the 
historical and economic facts which give a humane back- 
ground to the subject. 


CICERO’S 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A Selection by A. L. IRVINE 
Fcap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A New Volume in the Pitt Press Series, suitable for the 
senior forms of pee and secondary schools. It contains 
notes and a bibliographical appendix. 


A POETRY BOOK FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 
Compiled by A. WATSON BAIN 
Part I. New edition in 3 sections. 
I, 8d. II, 9d. III, 10d. 


“ A volume which children will claim as their own. 
Notes, comments, and questions have been avoided on 
the ground that they transform a thing of beauty into a 
mere textbook. Mr Bain’s aim is to let the music and 
beauty of verse appeal directly to the pupil.”—Zhe Times 
Educational Supplement. 
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few did not translate Karnten, and one or two very lazy 
ones left Bayern as it was. The river Drave bothered some, 
who left it Trave. “ J. S.” avoided all difficulty by calling 
it the Danube ; one end of it was, so he was not far out. 
There were three mistakes which we did not like to see 
because they could have been avoided by a little attention 
to grammar. They are ward umhergetrieben, translated by 
too many as active instead of passive; and den Kaisern 
treated as singular; and seiner Gönner also singular, and 
one writer put it his relations, dear ** Dane,” that was you ! 
We commend a goodly number who connected the word 
Los with a lottery; ‘‘ Omega’’ went one better and said 
swecpstake, ‘‘ Cadwal,”’ “ Memus,” and “ Double E”’ put 
it very neatly that he had drawn first prize. “J. E. M.” 
lost the point in prize lot, which gives it an auction flavour. 


“ Cormac ” translated zeitwetleg as betimes, a pity! And 
“ Glückauf ” calls Walter’s home a pied à terre. 
We have no space for more, but must reply to ‘“‘ Urbanus.” 


We are so sorry to have irritated an old friend like him 
by our classification in the Christmas poem. But we do 
truly regard the use of Ochsletn as feminine as an error, and 
since the standard of the translation was very high, a mis- 
translation did put his version into Class I (b). Our point 
is that Ochs, an ox, is masculine, and the fact that a diminu- 
tive suffix makes the word neuter does not make the animal 
feminine. We do not agree that there is any comparison 
between Madchen and Fraulein, which are also neuter. But 
without suffix they are feminine and could not be used 
interchangeably as masculines, any more than Anablein 
and Bübchen could be used as feminines. But surely 
“ Urbanus ” will not be cast down at such a trifle! His 
excellent work entitles him to join the rest of us in an 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 1s., and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one de- 
partment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at 
this stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. If more than the prescribed number are pre- 
sented the names of the candidates will be arranged alpha- 
betically, and those in excess of three Seniors and three 
Juniors will not be considered. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON MARCH 6. 


On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 
1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 


A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate 
and that the age stated is correct. 


pyr 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


occasional blunder. May we tell him that we also did not 
like his three Kings being pious? We connect the word 
pious with observance only, as apart from feeling. 

We welcome some good new translators. The best of 
these—‘‘ Lu '’—is exhorted not to omit. He, or she, has 
left out Tugend altogether. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of ‘‘ Elégie,”” by Auguste Brizeux. 


Oh ! ne souhaitez pas un trop long avenir, 
Si tout votre bonheur est de vous souvenir, 


Si le riant avril vous plait seul dans l'année, 
Et le frais du matin dans toute la journée, 


Et si, vers ces instants ineffables et courts, 
Sans fin vous ramenez votre ame et vos discours : 


Dès l'aube bien souvent la fleur tombe épuisée, 
Les premiers feux du jour en ont bu la rosée. 


Oh! ne souhaitez pas un trop long avenir, 
Si tout votre bonheur est de vous souvenir. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication tf necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 131, must reach 
the office by the first post on April 2, 1934, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


University and School Holidays and 
F unctions (Supplementary List) 


| EASTER VACATION OTHER FUNCTIONS 


University of Glasgow .. ' Mar. 16 to April 17 
University of Wales: 
Aberystwyth .. 


Mar. 23 to April 17 
Alleyn’s School .. 


Mar. 28 to April 24 | Performances of 
“ The Ghost Train,” 
Mar. 16 and 17. 


Athletic Sports Finals, 


St. David’s College, Lam- ' Mar. 22 to April 27 
peter 
Warwick School 


Wrekin College .. 


Mar. 28 to 
Mar. 29 to April 30 | Athletic Sports, Mar. 


27 and 28. 


Mar. 24. 
Athletic Sports — 
School v. Old Boys, 
Mar. 31. 
Charterhouse ; ! | April 3 to Mav 4 
Felsted School .. ' April 3 to May ; Confirmation by 
| Bishop of Chelms- 
ford, Mar. 23. 
| Concert, Mar. 24. 
| Hockey Final, Mar. 
21. 
Norwich School ° Mar. 27 to April 27 | Performance of “ The 
Critic ”’ at the 
Maddermarket 
Theatre, Mar. 1, 2, 
and 3. 
Sedburgh School April 5 to May 4 The Wilson Ten Mile 
Run, Mar. 20. 
The Three Mile Run, 
Mar. 21. 


Messrs. J. W. ARROWSMITH (LONDON), LTD., announce in 
their Spring List two additions to their ‘‘ Modern States Series ” 
(3s. 6d. net each, edited by Prof. R. B. Mowat). Japan and 
Russia have already been dealt with, and the new volumes are 
on South Africa, by J. A. J. Agar-Hamilton, and Canada, by 
Prof. A. S. Walker. Projected volumes include Turkey, Egypt, 
Spain (by Sir Charles Petrie), U.S.A. (by Prof. R. B. Mowat), and 
Poland. 
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DUSTLESS and HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


USE 


The Unequalled 


FLORIGENE 


Florigene means 
loor-Hygiene) 


EARLY in the EASTER VACATION for Best Results 
It saves TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY, and is EASILY APPLIED 


S&F MONTHS 


periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 


It is IMPORTANT to NOTE that ONE APPLICATION of “ Florigene’’ ALLAYS the DUST and DIRT up to 12 
» according to traffic, during each Sweeping (dry Sweeping alone required), also throughout all the intervening 
Costly scrubbing, disinfectants, and insecticides are unnecessary . 


These sanitary, labour-saving, economic, &c., advantages are NOT attained by sweeping-powders or any other method 
(Established over 33 years) 


THE “ DUST-ALLAYER” Co., 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. | 


Contractors to H.M. Government, the Dominion Governments, County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
THE 1933 SERIES OF ARTICLES 


“SCHOOL LIBRARIES” 


Introductory Article, in January. Modern Languages, in 
February. English, in March. Classics, in April. History, in 
May. Geography, in June. Mathematics, in July. Chemistry, 
in August. Physics, in September. Biological Science, in 
October. Religious Knowledge, in November. Art section, in 
December. 


LONDON: MR. WILLIAM RICE, 
Three Ludgate Broadway - €E.C.4 


UNIVERSITY OF BESANCON 


Institut de Langue et de Civilisation Frangaises for Foreign Students. 

Permanent Courses, October 1-June 30. Vacation Courses, 1934, July 1- 
September 30. French Language—Theoretical and Applied Phonetics— 
Elocution—Translation—Explanation of Passages—Practical Exercises 
—Conversation, Correspondence, &c. Lectures, Literature, History, Geography, 
Art, Civilization, &c. Examinations for the Certificat d'Etudes françaises. 
Excursions—The most picturesque centre in the French Jura, within easy 
reach of Switzerland. Socials—Sport—Dancing—Casino des Bains Salins. 
Cité Universitaire, Students’ Hostel: moderate prices, modern comforts. 
Half-rate fares on French Railways.—For all information apply to M. LE 
SECRÉTAIRE GENERAL, Université, Besancon, France. 


THE ROYAL DRAWING SOCIETY 


R. ABLETT’S Teacher-Artist Lectures and 
Studios for 


4’ Examinations, April 23 to 28, 1934. 
Drawing, Painting, and Teaching reopen April 30, 1934. 
—Particulars, 18 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. I. 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


THE STUDENT'S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


BOOK-KEEPING| COMMERCE > 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


42nd Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


880 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


THE ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student's 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, £.0.4 


and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fifteenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O. 4 
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M°DOUGALLS 


ENGLISH 
INTRODUCTORY PRACTICAL ENGLISH. For Forms I, II, HI. 104 pages. 


Limp Cloth. 1s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH. For Forms Ill and IV. 128 pages. Cloth Boards. 18. gd. 
ADVANCED PRACTICAL ENGLISH. (i Sra y and VI 192 pages. 
PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. For Forms 1V, V, and VI. 232 pages. Cloth Boards. 32s. 6d. 


Or in Two Parts. Limp Cloth. 18. 6d. each. 


All by C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 
HISTORY 
FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE END OF THE MIDDLE 


AGES. By E. H. DANCE, M.A., Senior Scholar, Honours School of History, Manchester ; Senior History Master, 
Wolverhampton Grammar School. 240 pages. Cloth Boards. as. 4d. 


THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE END OF THE 17th CENTURY. 

By F. T. FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and C. M. MARTIN, M.A. (Oxon.). 240 pages. Cloth Boards. as. 6d. 
THE END OF THE 17th CENTURY TO THE EARLY 1oth 

CENTURY, 1689 to 1832. By W.H. McHAFFIE, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S. 256 pages. 28. 9d. 


THE EARLY 19th CENTURY TO THE PRESENT DAY, 


1832 to 1931 (with Retrospect 1760 to 1832). By A. BIRNIE, M.A., Lecturer in 
Economic History, Edinburgh University. 262 pages. Cloth Boards. 3s. 


FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO PRESENT DAY. ,yc.s. Maxton, M.A., 


and E. H. DANCE, M.A. 336 pages. Cloth Boards. 38. 3d. 


GEOMETRY 
' A MODERN SCHOOL GEOMETRY. By A. MACGREGOR, M.A., and J. W. 


FULTON, M.A., B.Sc., Head of Mathematical Dept., Ladies’ College, Edinburgh. On New Sequence lines. Many 
Research Exercises. Carefully arranged formal proofs. Encourages pupils to discover geometrical truths for themselves. 
Part I, xs. ọd. ; Part II, 28. ; Together, 38. 6d. ; Part III, 2s. ; Parts I, II, and III, 48. 6d. Solid Geometry, Part IV, 
28. ; Four books in one Volume, 6s. 


POETRY 
TREASURES NEW AND OLD. Selected by GEO. OGILVIE, M.A., and G. S. MAXTON, 


M.A. 152 Poems, including a large number of modern copyright poems. 256 pages. Cloth Boards. as. 6d. Or in 
parts. Limp Cloth. Part I, xs. ad. Part II, 18. 4d. 


NARRATIVE VERSE. Selected by E. ALBERT, M.A. Longer Poems of Strong Narrative Interest. 


Questions and Exercises of a practical nature. 272 pages. Cloth Boards. 28.6d. Or in 3 Parts. Limp Cloth. xs. each. 


SHAKESPEARE. With Notes. Limp Cloth. rod. and 18. Plain Text. Limp Cloth. 8d. and rod. 


MUSIC. ASSICAL SIGHT READERS. By J. EASSON,L.R.A.M., A.R.CM., R. C. McCRONE, 


L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., and D. C. WALKER, L.R.A.M. Books VI, VII, and VIII are now published to complete the 
series. Send for Sample. Manilla Covers, 6d. Cloth Covers, 84d. For Forms 2 to 5. 


CENTURIES OF SONG. By R. S. THATCHER, M.A., Mus.Doc. (Oxon.), Director of Music 


at Harrow School. 76 Songs, Carols, Rounds, and Catches in Staff Notation. 80 pages. Limp Cloth. 1s. Piano 
Edition, 88. net. By post, 8s. 6d. 


‘* Easily the best collection I have seen.’-—A Music MASTER. 
“ As a book for massed singing it could hardly be bettered, and the voice part is amazingly moderate in price."—The Journal of Education. 


Masters and Mistresses are invited to apply for specimens, with a view to class introduction 


MCDougall’s Educational Co. Ltd., 8 Farringdon Avenue, LONDON | 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL 


SCIENCE. A Course for Boys and Girls. By 
A. G. HuGHEs, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.Ed., and J. H. 
PANTON, B.A. 
Books I and II. Limp Cloth. 2s. each. Cloth 
Boards. 2s. 3d. each. Book III. Limp Cloth. 
2s. 3d. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 
A series of three books on the topic method designed 
to provide a course in science for boys and girls of 
average ability between the ages of 11 and 14. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE. 
A Book for Teachers. By A. G. HuGues, B.Sc., 
Ph.D., M.Ed. 4s. 6d. net. 


(A Companion to the above three books) 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR 


SCHOOLS. By F. J. Hemminecs, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Headmaster, Taunton’s School, Southampton, and 
J. F. CHuaLk, B.Sc. (Lond.), Senior Mathematical 
Master, Taunton’s School, Southampton. Cloth 
Boards. 4s. 6d. 
This book meets the requirements of the more advanced 
mathematics syllabuses of the various School Certi- 
ficate and Matriculation Examinations. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CO- 


ORDINATE GEOMETRY AND THE CAL- 

CULUS. By N. J. CHIGNELL, M.A. (Cantab.), 

and E. H. Fryer, M.A. (Cantab.), Assistant 

Masters at Charterhouse. Cloth Boards. 5s. 
Covers the course in Co-ordinate Geometry and Calculus 
for the Additional Papers in the Oxford and Cambridge 
School Certificate Examination, but the ability to differ- 
entiate Trigonometric Functions adds so largely to the 
power of the Calculus that it has been thought advisable 
to add a chapter on these functions. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL BIOLOGY 


By J. T. HANKINSON, M.A., Biology Master and 
Medical Tutor, Stowe School. Copiously illustrated. 
6s. In Two Parts. 3s. 6d. each. 
Primarily intended as a textbook for any of the School 
Certificate Examinations, and in especial for the new 
syllabus in Biology for the School Certificate of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS OF 
SOLIDS. By H. A. BAXTER, M.A., Senior Mathe- 
matical Master, Liverpool Institute High School ; 
formerly Scholar of Selwyn College, Cambridge. 
8s. 6d. net. 

This book offers a comprehensive course in elementary 
mechanics suited to beginners, and covers the work 
required for the Higher School Certificate examination 
in applied mathematics. It is also intended to meet the 
requirements in theoretical mechanics of students 
taking up technical courses. 


MATHEMATICAL FACTS AND 


FORMULAE. By A. S. Percivat, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. vi + 125 pp. 4s. 6d. net. 
This little book is intended as a manual for laboratory 
workers and is largely a collection of mathematical 
formulae with easy proofs when thought necessary. 


Send for Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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The Raising of the Leaving Age 


Although the Government still maintains that it is 
no part of its policy to raise the school-leaving age, 
scarcely a week passes without adding some new force 
to those which are steadily pressing this measure forward, 
and it seems to us that before very long the reluctance of 
the Government to tackle this thorny question will be 
overcome by sheer force of circumstances. 

The Hadow Committee regarded its scheme of re- 
organization for public elementary schools as dependent 
for its success on the raising of the leaving age, whereas 
the Board of Education is implementing the Hadow 
reorganization at considerable expense without raising 
the leaving age, and the results are disappointing, as 
might have been expected. To turn to another aspect 
of the situation, 372,000 children left the elementary 
schools in 1933, but it is estimated that 570,000 will 
leave this year and 590,000 in 1935. The unemployment 
figures for January show an increase of 165,000 as com- 
pared with those for December, the percentage of 
juveniles unemployed making a much bigger upward 
leap than the percentage of adults, and this also might 
have been expected. 

The Government proposes to deal with the problem 
of increased juvenile unemployment by adding to the 
number of instruction centres and by more effectively 
enforcing the attendance of unemployed juveniles at 
these centres. It is, however, pointed out by some of 
its own supporters, as well as by its opponents, that 
the cost of these centres is likely to be comparable with 
the cost of raising the school-leaving age, that compulsory 
attendance at the centres will be exceedingly difficult to 
enforce, and very unpopular, and that, most important 
of all, these centres cannot be expected to provide an 
education comparable in value to that which might be 
obtained during an additional year at school, because the 
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work of the centres will be unsystematic and disjointed, 
and their staffs, premises, and equipment will have to 
be improvised. 

The County of Lancashire, which was once considered 
the stronghold of child labour, now tries to overcome the 
very evident obstacles in the way of raising the leaving 
age by local by-law, and Lord Eustace Percy, who led 
the opposition to Sir Charles Trevelyan’s efforts to raise 
the leaving age, now brings in a Bill of his own to raise 
that age. The National Union of Teachers, the Associa- 
tions of Secondary Teachers, and the Associations of 
Local Authorities all join with numbers of other en- 
lightened bodies to urge the Government to raise the 
leaving age. The political parties which make up 
His Majesty’s Opposition are definite that they will raise 
the age if and when they have the chance to do so. 


Why, then, does the Government hesitate ? The plain 
answer is that it shrinks from facing another fiasco such 
as befell Sir Charles Trevelyan in the last Labour 
Government, and under the present Prime Minister. It 
will be recalled that, when the Bill to raise the leaving 
age came before Parliament, doubts were expressed by 
certain people as to whether some children have 
the capacity to profit from another year at school 
after the age of 14. The question of maintenance 
allowances also proved a diffhcult problem, but the 
Bill only suffered actual shipwreck when the flames of 
religious controversy were re-kindled, as a result of the 
desire of the non-provided schools to secure an increased 
amount of assistance from the State to enable them to 
provide accommodation for the children who were to 
be retained at school. 

It seems obvious that a considerable measure of agree- 
ment between the Government and the different religious 
denominations is likely to be regarded as an indispensable 
preliminary to another effort to raise the leaving age, 
and it is disturbing to realize that very little is being 
attempted at the present time to secure such a measure of 
agreement. Needless to say, also, the question of finance 
enters into the matter. Sir Charles Trevelyan estimated 
the annual cost of raising the school-leaving age by one 
year at over £6,000,000, including maintenance allow- 
ances, and any Government which attempts to deal 
with the problem will have to consider ways and means 
of raising this sum from the taxpayers and ratepayers, or 
rather this sum less the amount to be saved on unem- 
ployment centres and in unemployment benefit as a 
result of the removal from the labour market of those 
juveniles aged between 14 and I5 years. 


Assuming, as it seems reasonable to do, that the 
leaving age will perforce be raised before long, either 
by a willing or by a reluctant Government, it behoves us 
to consider the effect of such a measure on our existing 
institutions, and to prepare ourselves for any changes 
that may be advisable or inevitable. Since about go per 
cent of the children of this country finish their education 
in the elementary school, it necessarily follows that in 
this type of school is the greatest cumulative effect to be 
expected. The balance of the Hadow reorganization 
will be redressed, and the senior schools for those children 
over the age of 11, will be able to keep their pupils for 
a period approaching the four years course which the 
Hadow Committee contemplated, instead of the trun- 
cated course, amounting to little over two years in some 
cases, which is now usual. 

‘It will be more than ever necessary for the teachers 
in these senior schools to keep in mind the fact that many 


of their pupils are lacking in powers of abstraction and 
imagination, that such children can only learn effectively 
by handling and using their didactic material, and that 
the part which books can play in their education is 
limited. Unless this fact is borne in mind and constantly 
acted upon, the dull child, so-called, will find his added 
year at school but tedious and unprofitable, and his 
failure will embarrass his teachers and bear out the 
worst forebodings of some of his friends. Rightly 
handled, however, the stolid and unimaginative boy or 
girl should develop, during this extra year at school, 
many habits and aptitudes which will be invaluable both 
personally and socially throughout life. As usual, 
almost everything will depend on the teacher, and on 
him will rest the success or failure of this huge experi- 
ment in social legislation. 


When one comes to consider the effect on secondary 
and technical education of the raising of the statutory 
age for leaving school, one might be tempted at first 
sight to think that little change will be entailed, since 
the great majority of juveniles attending secondary or 
technical schools already remain at school until they are 
more than 15 years old. But it is necessary to remember, 
we venture to suggest, that the age at which a child 
leaves the elementary school and the average attain- 
ments of such a child, represent standards by which all 
other educational effort and attainment are measured, 
unconsciously rather than consciously, since nine men 
and women out of ten in this country now finish their 
formal education when they leave the elementary school 
at or near the statutory leaving age. 


If we are right in this suggestion, it follows that soon 
after the raising of the leaving age the educational effort 
which this country will be prepared to make and the 
attainments which it will expect, will be measured by 
new standards of comparison in secondary and technical 
schools, and in other educational institutions also. It may 
reasonably be expected, for example, that parents will 
be prepared to keep children longer in full-time education 
at institutions providing higher education, and that the 
standard of attainments at which such institutions aim 
will be raised accordingly. The direction in which 
secondary schools should make this further advance will 
then become of paramount importance. Should they 
maintain and merely extend their present academic curri- 
culum, based on the old tradition of the “‘ liberal educa- 
tion ” of the Renaissance grammar school, or should they 
seek to relate their extended curriculum more closely 
to modern life in the workaday world, without making 
it narrowly vocational ? 

To ask other questions: should the secondary school 
use the greater opportunities, which we suggest the 
raising of the leaving age will bring, to postpone the 
point at which pupils specialize, thus once more throw- 
ing the Higher School Certificate Examination into 
the melting pot ; and what will be the effect of these 
new standards on the relations between secondary and 
technical education? These relations have become 
closer recently, and there were signs that some considered 
plans might be developed to replace the old haphazard 
relationship, as full-time and part-time day technical edu- 
cation replaces more and more the much less satisfactory 
system of evening technical schools. The raising of the 
leaving age, if, as we think, it tends to prolong the period 
of secondary education, may either delay entry into 
technical education or increase the length of the period 
of overlap between these two forms of instruction. 
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Whatever the solution may be, these are new problems 
which must be thought out and worked out, and con- 
sidered also in their relationship to education of 
university standard. 

It is a mere commonplace to say that we live in a 


world which is changing more rapidly than ever before, 
and if we are in the midst of a revolution in our industrial, 
social, and political systems, can we expect to escape 
something in the nature of a revolution in our educational 
system also ? 


Occasional Notes 


M R. RAMSBOTHAM made a good speech at 
1 Chichester High School on what is meant by a 
liberal education, incidentally taking up some of the 
A Liberal points made by Dr. Dyson in his 
Education: recent address. He remarked that 
the word liberal 1s a very ancient 
epithet, and that in the Middle Ages it distinguished 
occupations deemed worthy of a free man from those 
that were servile and mechanical, and in those days 
education in technical skill for trade, handicraft, and 
even medicine, was stigmatized as illiberal. The Middle 
Ages inherited that view of education from Greece, 
where the pursuit of trade disqualified a man from leading 
a noble life. The citizens of Aristotle’s ideal state were 
forbidden to be either artisans or shopkeepers. Pro- 
ceeding, he said it was the opinion of many sound critics 
that our present educational system is still too much 
influenced by the ideas of the Middle Ages. Dr. Dyson 
had recently declared that our system was in the main 
a survival of purposes long past, of circumstances 
entirely obsolete, and that every school spends most 
of its time producing clerks. He agreed that if that 
was what we meant by a liberal education, the sooner 
we abandoned our medieval inheritance the better. It 
was just as illiberal to have untrained hands as to have 
an untrained mind, and if it was true that nine-tenths 
of the training we give to the mind is by words and ink, 
then there had been little educational progress since 
the fifteenth century. 


“HE position, however, Mr. Ramsbotham went on 
to say, was not so bad as all that. In the primary 
schools very great attention was being given to the 
The Reta development of children who think 
Position, more readily with their hands than 
with their heads, and practical work 

in connexion with horticulture and agriculture was a 
great feature in some schools. Again, words and ink 
were not the only tools in our technical institutes. But 
he rather thought that the secondary schools were 
Dr. Dyson’s real target, and there was substance in the 
criticism that the education they give is in many cases 
too literary and too academic. But the remedy was 
more difficult than it sounded. Teachers would have to 
liberate themselves before they could liberalize their 
pupils. The teacher’s instinct was to pass on the torch 
of civilization, not to put it out in the hope of finding a 
better one. In seeking to escape from the Middle Ages, 
we must be careful not to wander into the dark ones. 
He supported Dr. Dyson’s plea for a fuller recognition 
of the arts and crafts, but referred in scathing terms to 
the business man who wanted pupils turned out ready 
to do a job of work—“ Heaven help us if the be-all and 
end-all of an educational system is to produce a ready- 
made business man or a ready-made anything else.” 
It was, however, the function of the teacher to discover 
and develop a boy’s special bias or aptitude, and greater 
attention must be paid to this problem. We hope that 


Mr. Ramsbotham’s enthusiasm for liberal ideas may 
be reflected in the educational policy of the Government. 


So at the Manchester High School for Girls, 
the Dean of Manchester made a timely and vigorous 
protest against the damaging effect on education of 
mass psychology. There was, he said, 
an ever-present danger, in any system 
of education, of the education becoming 
a mass-production article. There was 
no sphere of the nation’s life in which liberty of the 
subject was more necessary. Anybody could see the 
danger from the bureaucratic mind in education. Many 
influences favoured mass-production. The newspapers 
gave them a mass-production article and there was no 
time to verify the accuracy of the news. The cinema 
did much the same thing. It was no use trying to 
believe that the cinema had no effect on them. Neither 
pupils, parents, nor education authorities had much 
say in the matter. The influence was there, and they 
were the victims. There was the same kind of mass 
suggestion at work in many types of advertisement. The 
wireless was a glorious exception to much of what he had 
said. It was astonishingly educative and was making a 
marvellous effort to put before the public the pros and 
cons of different questions and to enable them to judge 
for themselves. We can agree with the Dean that the 
object of education should be to render the minds of 
pupils proof against these different forms of mass sugges- 
tion and to develop in every individual a mind of his own. 


Mass 
Production in 
Education. 


R. STEPHEN FOOT has contributed another of 
his suggestive articles to the Daily Telegraph. 
This time he deals with certain school traditions. This 
is the time, he says, when parents who 
oe ates have up to now postponed their choice 
` ` of school for their sons will be making 
a decision. Some of them think that “ school tradition 
is such a splendid thing,” but Mr. Foot points out that 
it may be a thoroughly pernicious influence, spreading 
evil consequences and damaging the lives of generations 
of boys. After pointing out that many of these traditions 
started as good wholesome things, he directs particular 
attention to two. One is the custom whereby a new boy 
has to undergo an “ initiation ceremony ” consisting of 
the singing of a song. Dissatisfaction with his perform- 
ance may be expressed by throwing books at him, and 
the old custom has developed into an opportunity for 
organized bullying. The other “ pernicious system,” 
which still survives at a few schools, is that all the fags 
in the house have to run at the call of a prefect, whatever 
they may be doing, the last to arrive being given the 
task for which a fag is wanted. As Mr. Foot points out, 
this is a wasteful system which could easily be avoided 
by having a roster of fags on duty. We endorse Mr. Foot’s 
plea that traditions should not be regarded as good 
simply because they are traditions, and we think that 
those concerned would do well to note what he says. 
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“ie new Council for Art and Industry which has 
been appointed by the Board of Trade will find 
that many of its problems, such as those connected 
with the taste of the consumer and 
Te the training of the producer, are 
: closely allied with the work of the 
Board of Education. Perhaps the education of the 
consumer is not the less important of the two, since a 
nation gets the art it deserves. ‘Irreproachable work 
is not yet commercially practicable. There is money in 
bad design just as there is money in bad books. Many 
of our lapses are due to sins against functional integrity. 
While on one hand we must avoid clinging to obsolete 
forms, on the other there is danger of mere stunts and 
sensationalism, and also the lure of fake materials. Out 
of the plethora of possibilities we have to decide what is 
desirable. Steel and glass, cement and synthetic marble 
may be as bad as the sham half-timbering of twenty 
years ago. There is much debris to clear away before 
we can begin to build our palace of art and industry, 
and the rubbish heap will not by any means consist 
of Victorian products only. 


ie is, too, imperative that the studio must be brought 
into touch with the factory: indeed, each industry 
should have its own school of design. We must try to 
replace what we lost when the apprentice 
Wecaiee: system died out. The first consideration 
"in all design is the language of the tool or 
of the machine. That language is to be learnt in factories, 
not in schools of art. Modern education tends to produce 
the critic rather than the performer. The source of art 
must be the hot springs of practical endeavour and not 
the frozen waters of dilettantism. If the Council for 
Art and Industry can succeed in making the studio a 
department of the workshop it will do much towards 
the restoration of our artistic health. The action of 
the Board of Trade is at least an acknowledgment of 
our shortcomings, and in that acknowledgment lies 
our hope. 


FR YEN though a substantial reduction has taken place 
in the number of unemployed persons in this 
country, the problem is still, and seems destined to 
remain for years, a very grave one. 

ai a The spectacle of a young man having 
Unemployment. "Nothing to do and nowhere to go is 
sadly and tragically common. Some 

light upon the best ways of mitigating the calamity is 
thrown by the work of “ five independent observers ” 
who speak from experience, and to some extent from 
research, and who have embodied their results in a 
pamphlet recently issued by Messrs. P. S. King & Son, 
under the title, The Centre. To be unemployed, says one 
of the writers, is to lose purpose and to lose pay. No 
Centre can restore pay, but it can restore purpose. 
Merely to supply the means of passing the time, or to 
offer opportunities of doing or learning things which 
make no appeal to the unemployed person, is no solution 
of the problem. The object of the Centre is to find out 
what kind of activities do make appeal to the individual, 
and then to set about finding the means of meeting the 
case. It is because we believe that the scheme involves 
educational work of a most important kind that we have 
pleasure in directing attention toit. The pamphlet may 
be regarded as supplementary to the comprehensive 
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statement made in a pamphlet recently published by 
the British Institute of Adult Education, under the title 
Educational Factlities for the Unemployed. 


ee ERIMENTS by educational institutions in the 
direction of alleviating some of the worst results 
of unemployment amongst young men and young women 
are worth watching nowadays. 


Coleg Harlech The Adult Education College at 
and the : i 
Unemployed. Harlech continues to expand its 


influence and usefulness now in days 
of depression as it did in happier times, and two or three 
of its new arrangements are worthy of note. In addition 
to providing courses in the usual ‘‘ academic ” subjects, 
students are offered a choice of certain handicrafts— 
carpentry, bookbinding, leatherwork, and metalwork, 
so that young people not only get a pleasant alternative 
of reading, discussion, and manual work, but are provided 
with a steadying hobby, which may turn out to be a 
profitable one, for dark days of unemployment which 
may come along. Co-operation and control are taught 
not only in games but in the running of the Students’ 
Council, of which every student becomes a member: 
discussions and lectures are arranged on the organization 
of suitable activities for the unemployed, and special 
courses are arranged on the keeping of allotments, 
poultry keeping, and physical training. It is significant 
of the circumstances of a considerable proportion of the 
students, that the College has found it necessary to make 
an arrangement with the Ministry of Labour, whereby 
unemployment benefit may be paid to the unemployed 
student, during his stay in the College. The friendship 
and community spirit of College life, the loss of which 
must be something the student feels most on his return 
to his old environment, is kept alive by Old Students’ 
Associations. A brave conception by courageous and 
sympathetic minds. 


T.E Archbishop of York, after conferring with 
friends representing various tendencies of thought, 
who agreed with him that the Christian conscience is 
not fully facing the challenge of unem- 
ployment, has issued a statement 
suggesting possible fields of action. 
The first of these is juvenile unemployment. Alike from 
the Christian and from the civic standpoint, the present 
—and, still more, the prospective—situation is calamitous 
and indefensible. The educational arguments for raising 
the school age have often been explained, and they are 
reinforced to-day by not less cogent social considerations. 
To send children into industry at 14 is a course open 
at all times to the gravest objections. In view of the 
scale on which juvenile unemployment already exists in 
certain areas, that course must be disastrous both to 
individual boys and girls and to the national welfare. 
Accordingly, it is urged most strongly that the school 
age should be immediately raised to 15, or to such later 
age as is practicable; and that the proposals in the 
Unemployment Insurance Bill relating to the provision 
of authorized courses for unemployed persons under 
18 should be supported as a first step in the right 
direction. This call for co-operation should receive 
active support. It is one of many signs that the dismal 
policy of “economy ” is being more widely recognized 
as a bleak and anti-social manifestation of selfishness 
to be deprecated by all good citizens. 


Dr. Temple’s 
Appeal. 
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GINCE its foundation in 1830, the Royal Geographical 
Society has to its credit a remarkable record of 
activity and achievement. The Society has always 

admitted to its Fellowship those anxious 


The Royal to assist the promotion and diffusion 
ae of geographical knowledge as well as 


those able to take a more active part in 
the work of discovery and exploration. By grants of 
money and loan of instruments, the Society has helped 
many expeditions of historic importance, including 
those of Speke, Livingstone, Scott, and Shackleton; 
in recent years it has helped in the organization and 
equipment of the four Mount Everest expeditions. Ina 
pamphlet just published by the Society, an account is 
given of its foundation and history, its Charter and 
bye-laws, its work and publications; a description is 
also given of the Society’s house at South Kensington, 
illustrated with photographs of the new lecture hall, 
library, and map room. It is perhaps not generally 
known that the map room is open, without restriction, 
to the public as a condition of an annual grant from 
H.M. Government. Students of geography and history 
might take advantage of this concession in order to 
make themselves acquainted with the wonderful 
collection of maps now in possession of the Society. 


ROM time to time, attention has been directed to the 
almost entire absence of names of candidates from 

the Welsh University in the lists of successful applicants 
for the higher posts in the Civil Service, 

han lpr and many reasons have been adduced 
for this state of affairs. It has re- 

mained, however, for the Member of Parliament for 
Carmarthenshire to state another and most ingenious 
reason, namely, that youth in Wales is not “ Civil 
Service conscious,” and will not be so until Wales has 
Home Rule and therefore its own Civil Service. That 
there is some substratum of truth in this is clear from 
the growing attraction which the Local Government 
Service appears to hold for young people leaving the 
secondary schools of Wales. Hitherto, the main avenue 
for employment for these pupils has been the teaching 
profession which is nowso well supplied in Wales that most 
of the education offices of English education authorities 
are overfull of applications from would-be -teachers 
from Wales. Assuming Wales had its own Civil Service, 
it would not be so vast an affair that its annual wastage 
would make great demands on the Welsh University 
for the administrative posts and the Welsh secondary 
schools for the clerical posts, but it might initiate a 
tendency and might result in a desirable modification in 
the curricula of university and secondary schools along 
the lines of the course in civics which may now be taken 
as part of the initial degree in University College, 
Bangor. The main reasons for the poor show Wales 
makes in Civil Service lists are, however, the poor 
economic ‘‘ staying power ” of students at the University, 
and the tradition of special preparation for the Civil 
Service which is so deep-rooted in Oxford and Cambridge. 


“THE Merthyr Education Committee has decided that 
its teachers must live within the confines of the 
borough on the grounds, apparently, that teachers must 
spend their salaries, or the major por- 

a yc tions of them, in the area in which rates 
are levied. This seems to be another irk- 

some restriction on the private rights of members of the 


teaching profession, and one wonders when the breaking 
point will be reached and the organized profession make 
a determined stand for parity of conditions in the 
ordering of the private lives of its members with those 
of other human beings who have the good fortune not 
to belong to the profession. One or two points appear 
to have been overlooked by the Merthyr Education 
Committee. Half the cost of teachers’ salaries is paid 
out of taxes, so why should not the Treasury insist that 
Merthyr teachers should live half in and half out of the 
borough, or, to be mathematically correct and to make 
allowance for the fact that Merthyr makes a contribution 
to taxes, three-quarters in and one quarter out. People 
who pay rates are also consumers, therefore why should 
not grocers and drapers who receive their sustenance 
from the borough live within its confines? In rural 
areas, head teachers often live in the official school house 
within the confines of the school, but the rural teacher 
can quickly get a change of scene and fresh air. The 
pupils are not tumbling over him as he takes his walks 
abroad. Must his town colleague be denied the delights 
and refreshment of open spaces and beautiful sur- 
roundings if he wants them and can afford to pay for 
them? A grocer may be the guilty party in a cause 
célébre and yet maintain, or even increase, his clientele, 
but the teacher in such circumstances loses his job. 
In some areas the teacher may not freely enter an inn 
in his own town without incurring serious displeasure. 
It may be argued that these standards must be main- 
tained in view of the special relationships of teacher and 
impressionable childhood and youth, but the case for the 
prescription of the area within which a teacher must 
live has not behind it the force of this argument. 


A MEDICAL officer proposed, at a recent meeting of 

the Cardiff Education Committee that, in order to 
ensure that the children in our schools are properly 

ia Faini i nourished, there should be set up a 

Sekodi Ohiidron. service of cooking and domestic science 
demonstrators to visit mothers in their 
homes and show them how to cook and prepare meals, 
what food to buy and how to buy it. Apart from the 
risk of flooding our papers with anguished letters on the 
theme “ More Officials’’ from prosperous ratepayers, 
and the still greater risk of a “ Revolt of the Amazons ” 
compared with which the recent doings in Vienna and 
Paris would be a genteel tea-party, the proposal provides 
an opportunity for examining how far the system of 
providing teaching in domestic subjects in our elementary 
and secondary schools, in the last thirty years or so, has 
raised the standard of knowledge of the average house- 
wife and mother of how to feed a family simply, attrac- 
tively, and effectively. There is evidence that much 
money is still being spent in poor homes on expensive 
prepared food. The average young girl of 14 in the 
elementary school, and of 16 in the secondary school, 
leaves school with an intelligent knowledge of food values 
and of how to spend a small income to the best advantage. 
Having passed through the chastening experience of her 
mother’s criticism of “ new-fangled notions,” she finds 
herself enticed by alluring shop-windows and all the 
blandishments of the advertiser’s arts to balance the 
extra ‘nimble’ penny or two which cooked ham costs 
against the troublesome business of cooking it. It takes 
the stuff of which heroines are made to stick to the 
strong laborious course. And so much of the work of the 
school is undone by the allurements and variety with 
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which a modern commercial system largely produced by 
popular education ensnares its victims. 


JE Report of the Joint Committee of the Four 
Secondary Associations for 1933 is a record of 
good work well done. In July a deputation was sent to 
the Board of Education to urge the 
reform of the constitution of the 
Secondary Schools Examinations 
Council and the carrying out of the recommendations of 
the Departmental Committee on Private Schools, while 
in November a further deputation urged, on grounds 
well known to readers of this Journal, that the salary 
cuts should be abolished. A powerful letter was also 
sent to local education authorities and governing 
bodies in the same sense. Early in the year the Emer- 
gency Committee prepared a memorandum on the 
report of the “ Ray” Committee, showing that the 
economies of the type advocated in the report were not 
economies, Inasmuch as they would leave an essential 
service crippled and devitalized. Purely educational 
activities, too, have been actively carried on. For 
example, a report on the University of London School 
Examinations has been issued, offering a detailed 
criticism of examination papers. Representatives were 
sent to the Dublin conference of the W.F.E.A. and to 
the Riga conference of the I.F.A.S.T., and in both cases 
useful contacts were made, and the cause of international 
friendship strengthened. Although, as we have remarked 
on previous occasions, the Joint Four can act as a whole 
only on agreed matters, the general aims of all four asso- 
ciations are so similar that the cordial co-operation which 
- exists amounts in fact, if not in name, to a federation of 
the secondary associations of this country, and a recog- 
nized medium for the expression of their united opinions. 


— 


The Joint Four. 


Tae Annual Report of The School Journey Associa- 
tion shows that recovery from the abnormal 
conditions of the last two years is now taking place. 

There is a definite increase in the 


Lig number of journeys organized, and 
Acraclation, “ group exchanges ” are increasingly 


favoured. Parties of English scholars 
visiting Finland, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and 
Belgium have been very warmly received, and a very 
keen desire exists for the establishment of reciprocal 
exchanges, especially as a means for the promotion of 
better understanding. The number of homeland journeys 
has been well maintained. The hostel accommodation is 
satisfactory, adverse reports having been surprisingly 
few. Foreign visitors have been attracted by the differ- 
ence in the exchange rate, and the international school 
idea has been considerably expanded. Some would 
deprecate the inclusion of more than two nationalities 
under the same roof at the same time, but others would 
like to include as many as possible. Some account is 
given of the “ mass travel” arrangements made last 
Easter, when 800 British boys and girls occupied five 
days in visiting Belgium, and 1900 Belgians came to 
London. The individuality of school parties was preserved 
throughout. Friendly co-operation has been maintained 
with education authorities and with kindred associa- 
tions, including the International Sub-Committee of the 
Four Secondary Associations, and the movement is 
growing so rapidly that a full time secretariat is con- 
templated as soon as stable financial conditions can be 
realized. Much good work is evidently being done. 


UCH has been heard lately, and much more will 

be heard in future, we hope and believe, of the 
University of London Institute of Education. Under 
the general heading, ‘‘ Studies and 
Reports,” the Institute will, from 
time to time, publish memoirs which 
will either give the text of lectures 
delivered under its auspices by distinguished visitors, or 
be records of inquiries and studies carried out by its 
teaching staff and its senior students. The first three of 
what will no doubt prove a long series of Studies and 
Reports have just been issued by the Oxford Press. The 
first of the series consists of lectures delivered by 
Dr. C. H. Becker, formerly Kultus-Minister in Prussia, 
and Professor in the University of Berlin, on ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Problems in the Far East and the Near East.” 
The publication of the lectures is a sad reminder of their 
author’s death, and of the destruction through political 
upheaval of all that he stood for and worked for. The 
second number of Studies and Reports contains a 
lecture on “ The Outlook in Education,” by Prof. I. L. 
Kandel of Teachers’ College, Columbia ; and the third, 
a lecture by Dr. Edwin Deller on ‘ Tendencies in 
University Education’’—both of them marked by 
keenness of insight and by that catholicity of outlook for 
which the Institute of Education will undoubtedly stand. 


University of 
London institute 
of Education: 


EMOCRATIC constitutions such as those of our 
ancient universities do not appear in the best 
light when business questions have to be settled without 
delay. In Oxford University, the 
question of a site for the new Forestry 
Institute has led to recrimination and 
criticism of the action of the Council by Congregation. 
After a spirited discussion, a site for the new Institute 
was allocated in the Park. Opposition came from the 
representatives of scientific departments who thought 
the University was being “ rushed” and that there 
should be no question of the University being pledged 
until Congregation had itself given the pledge. Forestry, 
said Prof. R. A. Peters, was not a fundamental science 
but an accessory art, and the proper policy was to use 
the available land in the most economical way in the 
interests of science as a whole. The Warden of New 
College (Dr. Fisher) pleaded that the Dominions were 
seriously interested in the project of the new Institute. 
In the result the decree was adopted by a majority of 
122 to OI. 


Forestry at 
Oxford. 


A a Sas years is a long spell of office for the 
Chancellor of a University, who is usually grave 
and reverent at the time of his appointment. Lord Derby, 
Chancellor of Liverpool University, has 
achieved this record, and his semi- 
jubilee was celebrated at a special 
degree ceremony. The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred on Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Chancellor 
of Cambridge and St. Andrews, who paid tribute to 
Lord Derby’s qualifications for his office—his sympathy, 
wisdom, commonsense, and knowledge of the world. 
Lord Derby spoke with feeling of the shattered hopes 
of many young graduates in their search for employ- 
ment. He hinted, and we hope the hint will receive 
attention, that more help might be offered in this work 
from those outside the room ‘‘ who do not seem in some 
way to assist us in the University as we would hope 
to be assisted.” 


Liverpool 
University. 
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HE evidence of Miss I. M. Drummond on the 
reliability of examinations as a test of educable 
capacity, presented to the North of England Conference, 
has the merit of being based on ex- 
Reliability of 

Examinations, perience. She quoted examples of 
children who entered low on the 
scholarship list and finished high and vice versa. Examin- 
ations may record relative intellectual conditions at 
a particular moment ; they cannot forecast the course 
of development or assess qualities of personality and 
character on which development often depends. She 
pointed out also that the examinations fail to discover 
special ability in music and art. How can we remove or 
reduce the element of chance which enters into all 
examination results? If classes in elementary schools 
were not so large that personal contact between teacher 
and pupil is almost impossible, great reliance might be 
placed on the teacher’s assessment of a child’s ability. 
Whatever system is adopted there are sure to be mis- 
takes. We may hope to correct some of these mistakes 
by catching the victim in another net, e.g. evening schools 
or technical institutes. Great care should be taken not to 

discourage those who have failed in examinations. 


IELD-MARSHAL LORD MILNE has contributed 
to The Times a convincing letter on the defects of 

our system of physical education, if the word “ system ” 
can be used. Even some of our public 
A ll schools, often attacked for their devo- 
tion to “ games,” are open to criticism. 
He reports that from his personal observation it is 
possible to distinguish among Army cadets those who 
come from schools in which physical education is 
properly organized. Of 336 medical rejections, 141 were 
for failure to reach the moderate chest measurement 
required of Army cadets. In 1932, 50 per cent of 
Army recruits were not of the physical standard required. 
Our nation, he suggests, is not meeting changed con- 
ditions of life in this respect, as continental nations are 
doing, for example, Germany and Czecho-Slovakia. The 
letter is a formidable indictment and demands quick 
and strenuous action on the part of those responsible 

for the training of our youth. 


CIRCULAR about homework, issued recently to 
heads of schools, by the Department of Education 

of the Free State, provoked less public discussion than 
might have been expected. It was 

oo hist thought that the piece tions made 
were either too limited or vague. Most 

teachers would agree that written exercises ` should be 
based upon matter already dealt with in class,” but the 
Circular does not show how the pupil is “ to practise 
his home reading in such a way that he may be led to 
love books.” It is suggested that very few written 
exercises should be set, and that memorizing of rules, 
names, formulae, &c., should be avoided. No mention 
is made about the teaching of languages. The fact is 
that teachers would gladly change the amount and 
character of homework required, but violent and growing 
competition in public examinations makes a good deal 
of work necessary in the evenings. This work must be 
definite and cover the ground required for examination 
purposes. Once again the difficulties are mainly caused 
by the examination system, which, like all human affairs, 
is a mixture of good and evil. Sometimes the blight of 
examinations seems too hard to be borne any longer, 
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and yet, if they could be abolished, we are not sure that 
greater evils would not arise. 


AS interesting suggestion has also been made by 
the Department of Education about the marking 
of Latin papers in its examinations. It is proposed 
that a largely increased proportion of 
peed the marks should be given to trans- 
lation, and that pupils should be 
encouraged to aim at a wider acquaintance with Latin 
authors, and for this purpose a more extended course 
of reading is suggested. There is much to be said for 
this proposal, but perhaps it 1s even more desirable to 
encourage the building up of a wide knowledge of Roman 
civilization and culture as a foundation for an under- 
standing of Latin literature. The present history course 
is unsuitable for this purpose. 


()ER contemporary, Education, deals very faithfully 
with the efforts made by the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education to suggest that reorgani- 
zation is steadily progressing. “ Why,” 
it asks, “ should Mr. Ramsbotham, the 
politician, wrestle so arduously with 
Mr. Ramsbotham, the educationist ? The plight of the 
counties which may, can and must make provision 
within their reorganization schemes for urban children 
flowing into building estates within their areas, the 
strangers within their gates, and who are prevented by 
a stupid and restrictive policy from making like pro- 
vision for their own children in the older established 
parts of the counties, is well within Mr. Ramsbotham’s 
knowledge. Why then does he suggest there is no 
embargo ? ” The question is supported by definite 
examples, as that the Board were unable even to con- 
sider a scheme submitted by a certain borough authority 
for the building of a school peculiarly necessary to meet 
the needs of its area. Moreover, proposals for the 
rehabilitation or reconstruction even of schools which 
have come under the Board’s condemnation have been 
disallowed. “ The policy of the Board . . . has for its 
immediate object the perpetuation of slum schools . . . 
all proposals for the provision of nursery schools, for 
new school clinics, for new accommodation for defective 
children, for playing fields—in short, all proposals for 
the amelioration of the lot of the weak and ailing, for 
the improvement of the physical condition of the 
children, for the care of the youngest infants—all these 
are taboo.” This is straight talk, and it ought to impress 
the Government. But will it ? 


Feactionary 
Policy. 


fie National Advisory Council of Scotland has been 
considering the question of the training of teachers, 
and before formulating its views has asked educa- 
tion committees and other parties to 
submit their opinions. In consequence, 
the matter has been widely discussed. 
Attention has been fixed mainly on 
the teachers in the primary schools. Primary teachers 
are of two kinds, graduates and non-graduates. The 
non-graduates, all women, must first obtain the full 
Leaving Certificate. Thereafter they proceed to a course 
of training that extends over three years at least. A 
considerable number of them add a fourth year and 
specialize as teachers of infants, or of art or domestic 
science. Such students have a very full professional 
course with a large amount of actual teaching practice. 


The Training of 
Teachers in 
Scotland: 
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In addition, they have acquired considerable skill in 
practical subjects, such as drawing, handwork, needle- 
work, and singing. They are accordingly well equipped 
for primary work in any part of theschool. The graduates 
on the other hand, after acquiring a Leaving Certificate, 
devote three years to their degree, thereafter putting in a 
course of training extending over a year or a year anda 
term. Their shorter training course provides fewer 
opportunities for mastering the practical subjects and 
for acquiring skill in teaching. As against that, they 
have a wider culture, and as facilities for further study 
are offered by the training colleges to teachers in active 
service, they are always in a position to make good any 
shortcomings in their training occasioned by the limited 
time at their disposal. Some opinions submitted to the 
Advisory Council seem to imply a superiority on the part 
of the non-graduate, but if there is any truth in this it 
can only apply to the first year or two of actual service. 


“THE question of graduate versus non-graduate teachers 
is a burning question with the members of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland. It has long been a 
prominent feature of Institute policy 
to aim at an all-graduate profession, 
and circumstances seem gradually to 
be bringing this about. Most of the students who enter 
the training colleges now hold university degrees. Every 
year the proportion of non-graduates is falling, and it 
looks as if a few years would see the end of the non- 
graduate altogether. At the same time, it is becoming 
more and more clearly realized that a university degree, 
considering the great variety of options available, is 
not always a suitable preparation for the work of teach- 
ing, and the Institute has reached a stage where its 
members seem prepared to reconsider their policy in the 
light of circumstances. They are now inclined to look 
favourably on concurrent courses, that is, courses where 
the student combines his training and his cultural course 
in one. That has the great advantage of bringing the 
student under the control of the training authorities 
from the first, with some advantage to his teaching skill. 
It is even being admitted that the customary arts degree 
might appropriately be replaced by a teaching degree 
which includes a cultural study of the major subjects 
in the school curriculum, together with the more strictly 
professional subjects. Along with the establishment of a 
professional degree, there goes quite naturally the opinion 
that a Faculty of Teaching should be set up under the 
jurisdiction of the Scottish universities. How the uni- 
versities themselves would regard such changes remains 
to be seen, but as the great majority of the students in 
the arts faculties enter the teaching profession the matter 
is well worth their earnest consideration. 


Graduate versus 
Non-Graduate: 


T Endowments Commission in carrying out its 
survey of educational endowments in Scotland has 
met with a good deal of criticism, much of it unfavour- 


able. It was obviously necessary to 

Scottish review the position as regards endow- 
aa - ments, appropriate and beneficial when 
Commission., they were established, which in the 


lapse of time have become unnecessary, 
but the Commissioners have treated in somewhat drastic 
fashion certain foundations, some of them comparatively 
new, in defence of which a good case could be made out. 
In particular, it has diverted funds to purposes 
quite different from those for which the money had 
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originally been given, and it has altered the con- 
ditions in certain cases in ways that have provoked 
sharp criticism. One of the most disturbing of its 
earlier findings was the holding up of the operation of 
the Marr Trust in Troon, Ayrshire. Under the Trust, 
a large sum of money had been left for the purpose of 
establishing a secondary school in Troon, and although 
the school was completed and a headmaster appointed, 
the Commission refused to allow the school to be opened 
on the ground that secondary education was already 
provided for by the education authority for the county. 
In some areas, as, for example, in Dundee, the findings 
of the Commission have given satisfaction, but elsewhere 
they have met with strong opposition, and the Principal 
of Glasgow University, Sir Robert Rait, in an article 
to the Spectator, severely criticizes the general policy 
of the Commission. 


WE congratulate our contemporary, The Philosopher, 

on having entered upon the twelfth year of its 
existence. We do so the more warmly because its object 
is directly educational. For the publi- 


Cee cation of erudite articles and learned 
` philosophical discussions other journals 
exist. The aim of The Philosopher is to reach the 


intelligent man-in-the-street, and to reach also the 
youth of the higher schools and the students of the 
literary and evening institutes. This is entirely as it 
should be. For the study of philosophy is no longer 
to be regarded as an intellectual luxury, reserved for the 
few. We all philosophize, more or less, and the only 
question is whether we are to do so well or ill. Moreover, 
there is no hard and fast line between science and philo- 
sophy, as now understood. And the modern man of 
science freely admits his total inability to explain, by 
the methods at his disposal, many things which matter 
more to him than anything else in his experience. There 
are several excellent articles in this number. Prof. 
Macmurray’s paper on the Socratic saying that virtue 
is knowledge is a noteworthy instance of that combina- 
tion of clearness and depth for which The Philosopher 
stands. The same may be said of the articles by 
Profs. A. E. Heath and Paul Painlevé, and of Sir Richard 
Gregory’s brief but pregnant plea for a closer co-opera- 
tion between science and philosophy. 


We have received from the OxFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS a 
convenient 88-page illustrated catalogue of Books for Primary 
and Senior Schools, arranged by subjects. New books and those 
adopted by the London County Council are specially marked. 


* * * 


We notice in the Spring List issued by Messrs. GEORGE G. 
HARRAP & Co., Lro., the announcement of the third edition of 
The Matter and Method of Modern Teaching, by Valentine Davis. 
Two series of junior one-act plays and a book of six elementary 
French plays are announced, and the date of publication of 
Part I, French-English (42s. net), of Harrap’s Standard French 
and English Dictionary, edited by J. E. Mansion, formerly of 
George Watson’s College, Edinburgh, is given as March 2. 


* * * 


Among the many attractive titles in the Spring List issued by 
Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, LTD., KEGAN PAUL, 
TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., LTD., we notice The Progress of Science, 
by Mr. J. G. Crowther, who is already well-known as a writer on 
popular science. Prof. C. M. Yonge is contributing a volume on 
biology to the ‘‘ A B C Series,” and a new edition of Richter's 
Organic Chemistry (Vol. I) is announced. Mr. J. O. Kettridge 
has prepared a small French-English, English-French dictionary 
of commercial terms. 
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Every 
School 
Requisite 


TEXTBOOKS 


The Educational Supply Association, realizing that it is 
essential for Principals and Teachers to have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing new books as they are issued, has provided 
a comprehensive Library of School Books at Esavian 
House. This Library contains upwards of 12,000 separate 
specimen volumes arranged under theif various subjects 
and marked with the price. New books are added as they 
are published and a full selection of current set books is 
maintained so that the various editions of each set book 
can be easily compared. 


Exceptional facilities are provided for the rapid dispatch of 
School Books when ordered. The immense stock of over 
500,000 volumes is under the control of expert assistants 
with long service who deal with the orders directly they 
are received, and thus books are dispatched with the 
utmost speed and accuracy. 


The E.S.A. issues the following catalogues, any of which 
will be sent to Principals on request : 


STATIONERY KINDERGARTEN UNIFORM 

BOOKS REWARDS CHEMICALS 

FURNITURE SPORTS HANDWORK 
GYMNASTIC APPARATUS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD., 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 High Holborn, 
LONDON, W.C. | 
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Reviews 


A FRENCHMAN LOOKS AT ENGLAND 


L’ Angleterre, Nation Continentale. By Prof. P. DOTTIN. 
(22°50 francs. Paris: Editions Tallandier.) 


Dr. Dottin is well known in England as the author of 
two masterly studies on Defoe and Richardson, and for an 
excellent manual on English literature. He is the professor of 
English at the University of Toulouse, and therefore should 
be a well-wisher of our country. The reading of his lengthy 
study on our present position is supremely depressing ; for 
he is convinced that we are nearing our downfall, that 
revolution will inevitably cause the loss of our Empire and 
reduce us to the level of a third-rate power. He draws a 
gloomy picture of our exhausted finances through unwise 
taxation, our decaying national church, while Roman 
Catholicism and crank religions increase. He asserts that 
our trade is decreasing because of the difficulties of the 
exchanges, that colonial preference is doomed to failure, 
that our agriculture is dying because of the lack of peasant 
proprietors, and that our lower classes are kept from 
revolution only by extravagant doles. He has a long 
diatribe on the misery and dirt of the East End, but he does 
not say that in Marseilles there are quarters round the old 
port far filthier, where vice is rampant. Jealous of our 
superior standard of life, he gloats over its decrease, and 
jeers at our love of cleanliness. 

When he comes to our education he finds just as much 
to blame. That the Englishman prefers character to know- 
ledge is true, but to say that learning is an appanage of the 
upper classes is absurd when we think of what we spend on 
elementary and secondary education. Nor is it true that 
teachers are looked down upon as much as servants, what- 
ever may have happened in the eighteenth century. Pro- 
fessors are not chosen even in our provincial universities 
because of their beauty of face or of clothes. Especially is he 
wrong in blaming our ignorance of geography, our eminence 
in naval affairs and in colonization have compelled us to 
master it. Whereas the Frenchman is renowned for knowing 
little of the world save of his own country ; he dges not like 
travel, and there is no need for him to emigrate. We suspect 
that the author has not visited our shores for many years, 
and has based many of his criticisms on inaccurate French 
observers, or on socialistic propaganda. To say that our 
doctors do no practical work in their training, or that our 
public schools are filled with aristocrats, is putting the clock 
back a century. He declares that the intellectual level of 
the students of the new universities is far superior to those of 
Oxford or Cambridge. This is ridiculous; but he does agree 
that a great effort has been made of recent years to improve 
education in England; although, he adds, it is still far 
from having reached the French level. And we would doubt 
whether teaching in England is worse paid than anywhere 
else in western Europe. 


The picture that the author draws is altogether too black ; 
if it were true, England would have long since disappeared 
from the map. One is inclined to wonder of this book may 
not be a piece of subtle propaganda, destined to persuade 
our rulers to cling to the entente cordiale and not to retire 
within the Empire and break the shackles of continental 
pacts. Still it is undoubtedly a book to read, as we can 
always learn from candid friends, if the author is one, and 
not, as we had thought, a well-wisher. 


Many teachers will know Parts I and II (Geometry) of the 
Cambridge School Certificate Mathematics, by Dr. H. J. Larcombe 
and Mr. J. K. Fletcher ; according to the Spring Announcements 
of the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press, Part I of the algebra 
section will appear in May. The Cambridge Shorter History of 
India by Mr. J. Allan, Sir Wolseley Haig, and Prof. H. H. 
Dodwell is also announced, and Prof. A. N. Whitehead has 
prepared for publication under the title Nature and Life two 
lectures given last autumn in Chicago. 


LATTER-DAY ALCHEMY 


Mass-Spectra and Isotopes. By Dr. F. W. ASTON. (15s. net. 
Arnold.) 


“ Operations in Physick,’’ wrote Paracelsus, “ do more 
chiefly consist in the Understanding, rather than in the 
Eyes or the other Senses ; although they in their courses 
are the Directors unto us, that we may make further pro- 
gress.” If this was true of sixteenth century science, 
it describes even more accurately the atomic chemistry of 
the present day ; for, when we inquire into the bare experi- 
mental facts upon which modern views of atomic structure 
are based, we find that they are so far removed from the 
startling as almost to merit the adjective ‘‘ commonplace.” 
Threads of cloud in a flask, parabolas on a photographic 
plate, dark—and not too well-defined—lines in a spectrum: 
unpromising material this, one would think, as the basis of 
any recondite theoretical system. Yet, such is the magni- 
ficent power of the human intelligence, these pedestrian facts 
have effected a revolution in our interpretation of the 
natural world, and have been fashioned into a magic key 
to unlock secrets whose very existence has but recently 
been suspected. 


Among the brilliant men of science to whom these aston- 
ishing discoveries are due, Dr. Aston holds a deservedly high 
place—for it is he who has become the chief reader of the 
parables of the parabolas. When, a score of years ago, the 
tentative suggestion was made that two or more “ elements ”’ 
could exist with identical, or practically identical, chemical 
and spectroscopic properties but different atomic weights, 
it was Dr. Aston who first showed that the partial separation 
of such “ isotopes ’’’ was possible. Then came the War ; 
but in 1919 he returned to the work and invented that 
remarkable instrument, the mass-spectrograph. With the 
aid of this admirably ingenious tool it has already been 
shown that no fewer than forty-five of the ninety-two 
chemical elements exist in isotopic modifications, and that 
occasionally the isotopes of a particular element are very 
numerous. There are, for example, eleven isotopes of 
tin, nine of xenon and of mercury, and eight or nine of 
lead. In every case (except the peculiar one of lead) all 
natural specimens of the same element have exactly the 
same isotopic constitution, a fact which supports Dr. Aston’s 
suggestion that the evolution of the elements must have 
been such as to lead to a proportionality of isotopes of the 
same element which was constant from the start and has 
remained constant ever since. What the course of that 
evolution was, is a problem still to be solved. 


Among all the isotopes, that of hydrogen with mass 2 
(that is, double the mass of the much more abundant 
lighter isotope) is perhaps the most interesting. This isotope 
has been isolated in comparatively large quantity during 
the last few months, and proves to be appreciably different 
in chemical properties from ordinary hydrogen. Its oxide, 
for example, though resembling water in many ways, has 
a different melting-point, a different boiling-point, and a 
different temperature of maximum density ; moreover, its 
physiological properties appear to show a marked divergence 
from those of ordinary water. Such facts open up com- 
pletely unexpected avenues of progress, and foreshadow 
results of great theoretical and practical importance. 

Dr. Aston’s book is a masterly and authoritative review 
of the whole subject; it will prove not merely an indis- 
pensable companion to the student of chemistry, but a 
source of inspiration to fire him to the still greater dis- 
coveries that surely lie not far ahead. 


The CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press has issued its Catalogue 
dated 1934. Titles are grouped by subjects, and dates of publi- 
cation and revision of the principal works are inserted. The 
extensive index includes titles, authors’ and editors’ names. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
An Entirely New and Original Third V olume of 


A HISTORY OF 
EVERYDAY THINGS 
IN ENGLAND 


Written and Illustrated by 
MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL 


entitled 
The Rise of Industrialism, 1733 fo 1851 
Conta 225 pages of Letterpress, with 177 Illustrations in black and white and colour, chiefly 
from dra by the Authors, but including a number from old prints, contemporary drawings, 
and photographs 


Large 8vo, cloth. Price 8s. 6d. net 


Everyday Things ” will be specially welcome at the present time, dealing as it does 


Od NEW Quennell book is always an event, but this third volume of “‘ A History of 
clearly and humanly with so many of the problems that vex the rising generation. 


Its title does not perhaps do justice to the extraordinary scope and variety of the volume. 
In the author’s words, “it contrasts two modes of living—the simple, natural methods of the 
eighteenth century, which first began in England when Neolithic man planted his crops on the 
lynchets and tended his flocks on the Downs, and the modern Industrialism which is so recent, 
and difficult, and complicated.” The Quennells’ exposition of the latter is a masterly achievement 
in elucidation. 

The complex machinery of modern life is traced back to the inventions of a few creative spirits, its benefits 


and disadvantages put in the scale together, and the whole history of human progress from the exciting innovations 
of the early nineteenth century recapitulated with wisdom, knowledge, and humour. 


It is an enthralling story as told by the Quennells, particularly when contrasted with the sedate panorama 
that the earlier chapters unfold. The Georgian period saw the culmination and eclipse of the great old system of life 
and work evolved in this country through centuries, and the Quennells present a record of it that is one of the most 
comprehensive and sympathetic ever compiled. 

It is their peculiar virtue as writers that the Quennells have the power of absorbing themselves completely 
in their subject, of looking at a period through its own eyes, and of deducing a whole social system from the 

ontemplation of some minor household gadget. Their elegant spirited drawings need no ae peh to their 
host of readers. 

Both in text and illustrations this book ranks among the most profound and ambitious yet contributed by 
these authors ; and its presentation accords with the splendid standard of quality maintained in the previous volumes 
of this informative series. 


OF THE VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED 
100,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD 


Vol. I. From 1066 to 1499. Fully Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. From 1500 to the 18th Century. Fully Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


Or the above 2 vols. in six uniform parts, each covering a century, and suitable for class use. 
Price 35. net each 


The Quennells are also the Authors of ‘“ The Everyday Life Series ” dealing 
with the Old Stone Age up to A.D. 1066, in 4 volumes, price 5s. net each, and 
of “ Everyday Things in Ancient Greece ” in 3 volumes 


Detailed prospectuses free on request, or the volumes can be sent on approval 
B. T. BATSFORD LTD., I5 NORTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W. | 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Junior Course of English Composition. By E. W. EDMUNDS. 
Third Edition. (2s. 9d. University Tutorial Press.) 
A new edition, admirably printed. It provides a thorough, 
orderly course in English composition for pupils from 12 to 15 
years. 


A New English Course: an Introduction to the Art of English 

Study. By A. R. Moon and G. H. McKay. (4s. Longmans.) 

A well-balanced course for older students. The treatment is 

fresh and interesting, and the course covers the syllabus of the 
School Certificate and similar examinations. 


Modern English Punctuation. By R. SKELTON. 
Pitman.) 
The author has produced a practical book on an important 
subject that is too often neglected to-day. It should be of real 
use in business and newspaper offices. 


A Selection from the Letters of Lewis Carroll (the Rev. Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson) to his Child-Friends, together with 
“ Eight or Nine Wise Words about Letter-Writing.’’ Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by EVELYN M. HATCH. 
(8s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

This is a very lovely book, and our regret is that we were 
unable to direct our readers’ attention to it in time to recommend 
it as a Christmas gift. The letters cover a period of forty-three 
years, from 1855, when C. L. Dodgson was a young tutor at 
Oxford, to a short time before his death, in January, 1898. An 
added meaning is given to these dates when one remembers that 
Alice in Wonderland, the book that made him famous, was 
published in 1865. There are 270 letters here printed, and not a 
dull one among them. The last of them (the last in the book, 
not the last he wrote) is a beautiful letter “ to all child-readers 
of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” Then follow the “ eight or 
nine wise words about letter-writing,” first published as a tiny 
booklet, 1890. Fourteen illustrations, including a portrait of 
Dodgson, enhance the charm of a most charming book. 


The “ Slow and Sure’"’ Reading Books. II. By G. N. Pocock. 
(rs. Dent.) 

Presumably intended, as was the first volume, for children 
who, while beyond the age for the ordinary Infant Readers, 
have not yet acquired the power to read fluently, this, like its 
predecessor, has puzzle-maps, and ingenious questions designed 
to awake observation and imagination in the pupils. Several 
pages of suggestions for further class-work demonstrate the 
resourcefulness and originality of their expert author. 


(2s. 6d. net. 


Love’s Pilgrimage : a Novel. By UPTON SINCLAIR. (7s. 6d. net. 
Werner Laurie.) 
A History of European Literature. 
Nicholson & Watson.) 
.Graduated Exercises in English. By L. OLIPHANT. (Complete, 3s. 
i Part I, 1s. 6d. Part II, is. 9d. Oxford University Press). 


By S. T. WILLIAMS. Lippin- 


By L. Macnus. (12s. 6d. 


American Literature. 
cott.) 

The Boys’ Torch Adventure Library. No. 61. ‘ Save Life.” 
By W. G. SEWELL. No. 62. Coals of Fire. By L. DUNCAN. 
No. 63. Yang the Mystery Man. By I. A. Corsin. No. 
64. Revenge. By W. J. May. (2d. each. Edinburgh House 


(4s. 6d. net. 


Press. 

Gods, Hees and Men of Ancient Greece. By W. H. D. Rouse. 
(7s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

Standard English: Structure and Style. By E. H. Grout. 
(7s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


Fundamental English. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. Senior Series. 
Pupil’s Book IV. (Boards, 2s. 6d. Limp, 2s. 3d. Univer- 
sity of London Press.) 

The Oxford English Course. By Dr. L. FAUCETT. Language 
Book III. (8d.) Reading Book III. (1s.) Supplementary 
Readers, Stage C (based on a Vocabulary of 1,500 Words). 
The Purloined Letter. By E. A. Poe, retold by L. W. and 
M. G. M. Faucetr. The Great Stone Face. By N. Haw- 
THORNE, retold by L. W. and M. G. M. Faucett. The 
Tempest : from Lamb's “ Tales from Shakespeare,” retold 
by L. W. and M. G. M. Faucett. Supplementary Readers 
Stage D (based on a Vocabulary of 2,000 Words). The 
Merchant of Venice : from Lamb's “ Tales from Shakespeare,” 
retold by L. W. and M. G. M. Faucetr. (4d. each. Oxford 
University Press.) 


The Children’s Classics. Junior. By J. 
Carty. (3d. Macmillan.) 

Steele Bey’s Revenge. By T. LuNb. (7s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

At the Shrine of St. Charles: Stray Papers on Lamb brought 
together for the Centenary of his Death in 1834. By E. V. 
Lucas. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

Collins’ Illustrated School Classtcs. 
Tales. By A. Brackwoop. Memoirs of a Midget. By 
W. DE LA MARE. The Time Machine. By H. G. WELLS. 
The Roadmender and the Gathering of Brother Hilarius. 
By M. Farriess. The Man of Property. By J. Gats- 


Tales of the Fianna. 


The Willows and Other Queer 


WORTHY. (1s. 3d. each. Collins.) 

Some Strange Stories. Selected, with Introduction, by J. G. 
Fyre. (2s. Blackie.) 

The Forest. By S. E. WHITE. (1s. 3d. Nelson.) 


Dick Willoughby. By C. D. Lewis. The Knights at Bay. By 
P. Linpsay. (2s. each. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

Three Stories from Scott. Edited with Introduction by J. G. 
FYFE. (1s. 6d. Blackie.) 


On Poetry. By M.GILKEs. (1s. net. Birmingham: Cornish Bros.) 

The first chapter is of the nature of an “‘ Aunt Sally," the 
reasons why poetry neither is, nor deserves to be, generally 
read being summed up in a letter to the author from a person 
styling himself ‘‘ decent and ordinary,” or, in other words, the 
proverbial “ man in the street.” To the discussion in detail of 
these objections the remaining five chapters are devoted, and, 
as the arguments are thoughtful, temperate, and clearly expressed, 
they are worth the notice of those who find it hard to formulate 
good reasons for the faith that is in them. 


King’s Son, Churl’s Son: a Play in One Act. 
(1s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Based on an imaginary incident in the life of Prince Rupert, 
nephew of Charles I, this short tragedy, by a new author, well 
deserves the success it achieved this year at the National Festival 
of Community Drama. The “ natural,” son of the herb-woman, 
is a pathetic little figure. 


By JANE CRAN. 


The Era of Marvels and Other Rhymes. By J. Nibb. (is. net. 
London, W.C. 1: BN/JONIB). 
English Poetry for Children: a Tract for the Times. By R. L. 


MEGROZ. (Paper, 2s. Cloth, 3s. net. The Fenland Press.) 

Chaucer. The Prologue and Three Tales: The Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales, The Prioress's Tale, The Nun's Priest's 
Tale, The Pardoner's Tale. Edited by Prof. G. H. Cow ina. 
(2s. 6d. Ginn.) 

Too True to be Good, Village Wooing and On the Rocks : Three 
Plays. By BERNARD SHAW. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

The Muse Amuses. By H. CHESTERTON. (ıs. Nelson.) 

My Little Play Book. By P. LarFiin. (7d. Nelson.) 

The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in 
the English Language. Book Fourth (First Half of the 
Nineteenth Century), as Selected and Arranged by F. T. 


PALGRAVE. With Appreciation and Notes by E. A. G. 
LAMBORN and C. B. WHEELER. (28.6d. Oxford University 
Press.) 


The Medium of Poetry. By J. SUTHERLAND. The 


Hogarth Press.) 


(3s. 6d. net. 


(Continued on page 166) 


THE RoyaL EMPIRE Society CoMPETITIONS.—The Council 
of The Royal Empire Society, with a view to encouraging the 
progress of Imperial Studies in the schools of the Empire, and 
among the children of British subjects generally, has decided 
to award in 1934 medals and prizes for the best essays sent in 
by boys or girls as follows: Class A: For candidates of 16 and 
under 19 years of age on November 30, 1934. Subject: * Discuss 
the past and present production of cotton in the British Empire, 
and indicate the geographical possibilities of future expansion.”’ 
Class B.: For candidates of 14 and under 16 on November 30, 
1934. Subject: ‘‘ An essay on dairy farming in some part of 
the British Empire.” Class C.: For candidates under the age 
of 14 on November 30, 1934. Subject: “ An account of life 
on a tea plantation somewhere in the British Empire.” Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, The Royal 
Empire Society, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
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FREE GUIDES 


Please say which Guide you need 


The Normal A.C.P. Guide. Ex-Trainin ng College Guide. 
The Normal General Guide. The Normal Music Guide. 

The Normal Matric. Guide. Professional Preliminary Guide. 
The Normal Degree Guide. The Normal Civil Service Guide. 


The Normal Froebel Guide. | Handicraft Guide. 
Oxford and Cambridge Guide. 


Free to readers of this paper 
NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Normal House, East Deluieh, 
E. 


LONDON (Royal Free Hospital) 
SCHOOL oF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN 


(University of London) 


HUNTER ST., BRUNSWICK SQ., W.C. | 


Se ea es B.S. Degrees, and the 

Examinations of other 

Arrangements for Dental Ste diut 0 ant and Diploma). 

The Clinical Course is pursued at the Royal Free Hospital. 

Arrangements are also made for students to attend the practice of 
certain s hospitals. 

Appointments a at Hospital and Medical School are open to students 
after qualification. 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes to the value of £1,950 are awarded 


annually. 
yere A arrangements are made for students in the School Chambers, 
THE SESSION BEGINS ON OCT. | EACH YEAR 
Prospectus and full information can be obtained from the Warden and 


ELIZABETH BOLTON, M.D., B.S., Dean. 


STUTIS 


THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Open to other professions) 
Sickness Benefit from One to Five Guineas per week 
at a net outlay of from 12/- to 60/— per annum 


Contributions provide an i fund if no claim for sickness 


10% Commission on the first year’s subscription 
will be paid to a member who introduces another. 
Section also under the National Health and Pensions Act 
th valuable Scheme of Additional Benefits for Dental, Ophthalmic, 
and other Treatments. 
For further information apply to the Secretary, STUTIS, 
47 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. Telephone : MUSEUM 2327 


The Royal Cripples’ Hospital, Northfield, Birmingham 
Training School for Orthopzedic Nurses, Masseuses, and 
Medical Gymnasts 


This school is situated in a healthy district just outside the town, and accepts 
of good education over 18 years of age. They are trained during four years 
orthopedic n , and for the Conjoint and Medical Electricity Examina- 
tion of the ' Societ y of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. Excellent 
experience is obtained in all the departments of the hospital and in the out- 
patient department of the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham. 

Lectures are given by trained teachers. Additional lectures are given by 
members of the Monster? Staffs of both hospitals ; also a course of demonstrations 
of dissected parts at the Birmingham University. 

Probationer Nurses are paid a salary when they are concentrating on 
the examinations of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gyomai, 
when they are given free tuition in lieu of this. 


An 18-months’ course when resident or non-resident students are prepared for 
the examinations m$ the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics 


only is also Tuition Fees: {54 9s., non-resident. Board fees are paid 
in addition by ra students. 
For prospectus apply to 


THE MATRON, The Woodlands, Bristol Road, Northfield. 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


New and Standard Books 
CLASSICS 


The First Two Years of Latin by 
L. W. P. LEWIS, M.A., and E. H. GODDARD. 
“Very well planned and the method of approach 
is easy to follow.’’— Education. 

Second Impression. 8s. @d. 


SCIENCE 


Intermediate Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity by J. E. PHILLIPS, M.A., B.Sc- 


“ I shall certainly recommend it to students under 
my charge.’’—Technical Journal. 
6s. 6d. 


Electricity and Magnetism by 
A. PRATT, B.A., B.Sc. Fifth Impression. 38. 6d. 


The New Psychology of the Un- 
conscious by C. W. VALENTINE, M.A., B.Sc., 


Professor of Education in the University of Birming- 
ham; Examiner in Psychology to the University 
of London. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. net 


BASIC FRENCH TEXTS 


By H. N. ADAIR and A. DEGREVE. 
Les Aventures de M. Hippolyte 
Poret 
1. L’AFFAIRE DES PARFUMS 
2. LES VOLEURS D’AUTOS 


3. LA DISPARITION DE LOUISE MARCHAIN 
Cloth, 1s. each 


MATHEMATICS 


A School Geometry: With Complete 
Revision Course by C. O. TUCKEY, M.A., and 

P. W: C: HOLLOWELL, B.A. 
Second Impression, 4s. @d. 


With Answers, 5s.; Answers only, 1s. net 
HISTORY 


The Adventure of Man: A Brief History 
of the World by F. C. HAPPOLD, M.A., Author of 
‘The Making of England,” ” The Approach to 
History,” etc. This book has been brought up to 
date in the Eighth Edition now ready. 3s. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Land-Forms and Life: Short Studies on 


Topographical Maps by C. C. CARTER, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ A Geographical Grammar,” &c. 
Second Impression. 6s. 6d. 


Books by E. H. CARRIER, M.A., M.Sc. 


The Thirsty Earth: The Theory and 


Practice of Irrigation in all Countries. 
New and cheaper Edition now ready. 78. 6d. net 


Water and Grass: A Study in the Pastoral 
Economy of Southern Europe. 21s. net 


Please write for complete catalogues or copies 
for inspection of any books for class use 


22 Berners St., W. 1 
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GEOGRAPHY 


(1) The World-Wide Geographies. By J. H. STEMBRIDGE. 
Book VII. Part I. Europe. Part II.. The British Isles. 
(3s. 3d., or separately. Limp Cloth, 1s. 9d. Cloth Boards, 
2s. Oxford University Press.) 

Book VII of the World-Wide Geographies consists of two 
parts namely (a) Europe, (b) The British Isles. The two parts 
can either be obtained separately or bound together in one 
volume. As in the other volumes of this series, the physical 
and human sides of geography are skilfully combined in the 
various descriptions, and the effect of relief and climate in 
relation to the great natural regions is clearly shown. This 
method of treatment provides a very satisfactory course of 
geography for senior pupils in secondary schools. 


(1) Uncle Peter’s Travels. By W. J. Roop and A. H. Roop. 
Book IV. The British Isles. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
(2) The Children’s England. By F. H. Lee. (1s. 3d. Harrap.) 
Messrs. Harrap & Co. have also added to their geography list 
two well-designed books for junior pupils. (1) The British Isles 
completes the set of four books in the series of Uncle Peter's 
Travels, and (2) The Children's England contains interesting 
reading lessons for young people. Beautiful pictures illustrate 
the chapters in both these geographies. 


(1) Ordnance Survey Physical Maps of (a) England and Wales 
and (b) Scotland. Magnetic Edition, 1933. (1s. gd. net 
each. Southampton: Ordnance Survey Othe.) 

(2) Air Route Map of the World. Second Edition. 
Johnston.) 

(1) On these Ordnance Maps (each drawn to a scale of 

I : 1,000,000), lines, called Isogonals, have been drawn through 

places which have equal westerly declination (or magnetic 

variation). The lines show the underlying regularity of the 
distribution, while the observed values are printed for each 
station where observations have been made. Where magnetized 
rocks occur near the surface, the areas are shaded to mark the 
consequent anomalies. (2) The Air Route Map of the World is 
issued under the auspices of the Air League of the British Empire. 


(12s. 6d. 


The map (32 by 42 in.) is drawn on Mercator’s projection (the 
equatorial scale being I : 37,000,000); the air routes of the 
British Empire are shown with red lines, and other air routes 
with blue lines. 


Africa. By L. S. SuGGaTE. New Edition, Revised. (6s. Harrap.) 

For students preparing for university examinations, this 
geography of Africa provides a systematic course of study. The 
subject matter of the various chapters, being based on data 
obtained from official publications, is therefore up to date and 
reliable. In this second edition, all sections have been carefully 
revised and, where necessary, new sections have been added ; 
note has been taken of the developing air routes of Africa, of 
increased gold production (due to the financial troubles of the 
civilized world), of the decline of diamond production, of copper 
exploitation in Northern Rhodesia and many other recent 
changes. The sketch maps of small areas are unusually good, 
and add greatly to the usefulness of the text. 


Trips Around the World. By L. Jesse. Book II. (Limp, ts. od. 
Boards, 2s. Carditfand Wrexham : Educational Publishing 
Co.) 

A Demonstration in the Teaching of Geography : an Account of 
the Staffordshire Geographical Exhibition. Edited by J. H. 
STEMBRIDGE. (Is. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Economic Resources of Australia. By H. L. Harris. (3s. 6d. 
net. Sydney, Australia: Angus and Robertson. London: 
Australian Book Co.) 

Australia: an Economic Interpretation. 
(3s. Od. net. Sydney, Australia: 
London: Australian Book Co.) 

A Note and Map Book of Matriculation Geography. By G. H. 
Fairs. Book IT. Europe and the British Isles. (1s. 9d. Arnold.) 

Great Britain and Ireland: Being a Reprint of Section I of 
“ Britain and the Modern World” (Modern School Geo- 


By G. V. Portus. 
Angus and Robertson. 


HISTORY 


Garibaldi : being ‘‘ Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic,” 
“ Garibaldi and the Thousand,” * Garibaldi and the Making 
of Italy.” By Prof. G. M. TREVELYAN. (8s. 6d. net. Long- 
mans.) 

Of all Prof. G. M. Trevelyan’s numerous works, none are 
more justly popular than the three in which he traces with 
inimitable literary skill the romantic career of Garibaldi. In 
preparing these books a quarter of a century ago he traversed 
every inch of the ground covered by his hero, and he drew 
copiously upon local sources of information. Here we have the 
three in a single amazingly cheap and incredibly hideous volume. 
But some of the maps, all the bibliographies, and the indexes 
are omitted. 


Romance of the White Rose : a Jacobite Portrait Gallery, Narrating 
the Romantic Activities of Principal Characters of the Jacobite 
Movement. By G. R. Francis. (18s. net. Murray.) 

Mr. Francis has discovered in Cluny Castle, the Highland seat 
of the chief of the Clan MacPherson, a collection of papers that 
throw new light on the Killiecrankie campaign of 1689, and on 
the movements of the Jacobites from that date to the unsuc- 
cessful rebellion of 1745. In the light of this new revelation, 
Mr. Francis has told in a vivid and picturesque manner the 
story of the activities of the Jacobites during the fifty-six years 
in question. It is difficult to believe that the exiled Stuarts 
were worthy of the devotion that was lavished upon them. 


These Normans: a Family Chronicle in Thirteen Dialogues: 
By L. G. BRANDON. (2s. Arnold.) 

The Government of Great Britain and the Dominions and Colontes. 
By Dr. A. E. HoGAn and ISABEL G. POWELL. Eighth 
Edition. (5s. University Tutorial Press.) 

Historical Association Leaflets, Nos. 93. 94. Norman London : 
an Essay, by Prof. F. M. STENTON, with a Translation of 
WILLIAM) FITZSTEPHEN'’'S Description by Prof. H. E. 
BUTLER, and a Map of London under Henry II by Mar- 
JORIE B. HoONEYBOURNE. Annotated by E. JEFFRIES 
Davis. (Limp, 2s. net. Boards, 2s. 6d. net. Bell.) 


How we are Governed. By Sir Joun A. R. Marriott. New and 
Revised Edition. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
English Economic Historv. By G. W. SoutuGaTeE. (5s. Dent.) 


graphies). By T. PicKLEs. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 

Geography Teaching in relation to World Cttizenship. (4d. 
League of Nations Union.) 

Spain: a Brief History. By Prof. W. C. ATKINSON. (6s. net’ 


Methuen.) 

History and the Self: a Study in the Roots of History and the 
Relations of History and Ethics. By Dr. Hitpa D. OAKELEY. 
(10s. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

Economic History of England. By M. BRIGGS and Dr. P. JORDAN. 
(gs. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
Philips’ Primary Historical Atlas for Schools. 

& Son.) 

The Modern Class-Book of English History. 
The Stuarts. By E. J. S. Lay. 
1s. 5d. Macmillan.) 

A Suggestive Outline of British History: 
Significant Events. 55 B.c. to 1932. 
(1s. The Grant Educational Co.) 

Problems of Peace. Eighth Series. Lectures Delivered at the 
Geneva Institute of International Relations, August, 1933, 
by G. Murray, W. E. Rapparp, W. ARNOLD-FORSTER, 
H. Roui, E. J. Puevrans, M. O. Hupson, S. LESTER, 
Sir J. H. Simpson, M. J. Bonn, F. D. GRAHAM, B. K. STREIT, 
P. W. Martin, A. H. FELLER, C. D. Burns. (Ss. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

The National History of France. 


(1s. 3d. G. Philip 


Senior Book III. 
(Paper, Is. 3d. Cloth, 


Concise Noles on 
By W. DEWAR. 


The Consulate and the Empire, 
1789-1809. By L. MADELIN. Translated from the French 
by E. F. BUCKLEY. (15s. net. Heinemann.) 

Government in Transition. By Lord Eustace PERCY. 
net. Methuen.) 

Parliament or Dictatorship? By the Marquess or LOTHIAN, 
F. YEATS-Brown, H. SIDEBOTHAM, A. MavuRrotrs, the 
MASTER OF BALLIOL, Lord Eustace PERCY, Sir STAFFORD 
Cripps. (1s. net. Methuen.) 

A History of England. By C. E. Ropinson. Part III. William III 
to Waterloo, 1089-1815. Part IV. The Nineteenth Century 
and After, 1815-1927. New Edition. (In one volume, §s. 
Methuen.) 

Modern Samoa : its Government and Changing Life. By Dr. F.M. 
IKEESING. (18s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Threshold of the Victorian Age. By G. MILNER. 
net. Williams & Norgate.) 

(Continued on page 168) 
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STUDIES 
FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH 


F. L. LUCAS 


‘I do not know how long it is since I read 
a book of criticism that gave me so much 
pleasure . . . he is clever and delightful.’ 

—Professor Garrod. 


‘satisfies most wants and entertains at 
the same time.’— Desmond MacCarthy. 


‘he has handled his pieces like a master.’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 


‘his knowledge of our language is almost 
disconcerting, the reader follows him 
enthralled.’—Je Suis Partout (Paris). 


Recommended by the Book Society 


ALLIANCE FRANCAISE 


Association Nationale 


pour la propagation de la langue frangaise dans les 
colonies et à l'étranger 
(reconnue d’utilité publique) 


101 Boulevard Raspail, Paris 


COURS DE VACANCES 


destinés 
aux Frangais et aux Etrangers 


SESSION de 1934 
lére Série: 2-31 Juillet. 2ème Série: 1-31 Août 
Dans chaque série 


Phonétique expérimentale 
Grammaire historique 
Grammaire usuelle 
Littérature francaise XVIIe, XVIIIe, XIXe siècles 
Rédaction. Prononciation. Diction 
Institutions françaises 
Histoire de l'art français 


At the completion of each course a “certificat d’apti- 
tude ” for the teaching of usual French or a “ dipléme 
supérieur ” may be obtained by examination. 


The prospectus will be sent free of charge. Apply: 
101 Boulevard Raspail, Paris. 
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CONSTABLE’S 


Educational Books 


By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 
New Edition. 5s. net 


Manchester Guardian.—‘' This is a fascinating book. ... No 
teacher of English and no lover of it should be without it.” 


A Book of 


MEDIEVAL LATIN FOR SCHOOLS 


Selected and edited by HELEN WADDELL, M.A., 
Hon. D.Litt. (Durham). With an Introduction by 
M. DOROTHY BROCK, M.A., Litt.D. 


Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


New Era.— ... A selection which must delight the heart of 
schoolchild and teacher."’ 


FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY 


By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Hon. Litt.D. 


Third Edition. Enlarged and Revised. 7s. 6d. net. 


History.—'* Should be in the hands of all students, and still more 
in the hands of all teachers of history.'’ 


The 


SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


By EDGAR F. VAN BUSKIRK, Ph.D., and EDITH 
LILLIAN SMITH, A.B., assisted by WALTER L. 
NOURSE, A.B. 


New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With 7 Coloured 
plates and numerous other illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 

Education.—*‘ It would be difficult to discover any point which 
comes naturally to the child’s notice which is not dealt with in this 
book. We recommend it strongly to all teachers who wish to plan 
a good introductory course of science teaching.’’ 


AREAS AND VOLUMES 


By H. E. PIGGOTT and D. F. FERGUSON 


Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


Teacher's World.—“ Teachers and students alike will appreciate 
the logical clearness as much as the conciseness of this textbook.” 


OLD RHYMES AND NEW 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 
First and Second Series. 1s. 6d. per volume 


Education, Mr. de la Mare has done what we have long wanted 
him to do; made a selection of his poems accessible to all school- 
children. These are delightful little books.” 


COMPASSING THE VAST GLOBE 


By J. F. UNSTEAD and E. G. R: TAYLOR 
A Series of Geographical Textbooks 
Long Ago and Far Away. School 
Edition. ' Is. 9d. 
The Common World of Common Folk. 
2s. 3d. 


Vol. III. The British Isles and the Neighbouring 
Lands. 2s. 6d. 


VOL 2. 


Vol... If, 


Catalogue of Educational Books post free on 
application to 


CONSTABLE & CO. 
10 and 12 Orange Street, London, W.C. 2 
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SCIENCE 


The Universe Around Us. By Sir JAMES JEANS. Third Edition. 
(12s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

A bibliographical note reminds us that the first edition of this 
book appeared in 1929, and was within fifteen months twice 
reprinted. The second edition, duly noted by this Journal at the 
time, appeared in 1930, and within seven months was twice 
reprinted. And now appears the third edition. Even in these 
days of widely diffused education, such evidence of popularity 
for a serious book on astronomical science, is remarkable. But 
one only has to open the book and read on, to discover the 
secret, which lies in the author's gift for making abstruse matters 
intelligible to intelligent people, though they may have had no 
scientific training. This third edition includes accounts of recent 
discoveries both at the sub-atomic and at the cosmic ends of the 
scale of nature, and in the intermediate parts of the scale. So 
we read of protons and electrons, of the expansion of the universe 
and of cosmic radiation, and of new spectroscopic methods for 
investigating the constitution and rotation of the stars. England 
has had a noteworthy line of great astronomers who were also 
great teachers, and Sir James Jeans is the latest of them. 


The Universe of our Experience. By Dr. L. M. Parsons. (7s. 6d. 
net. Williams & Norgate.) 

The keynote of this book is struck in the preface, in which the 
author states that the subject-matter and its presentation are 
not meant for the professed student of science or philosophy, 
but for the plain man, who justly considers that he is entitled 
to information, simply stated, concerning the vital intellectual 
problems of the day. Dr. Parsons’s method is that of presenting 
a succession of pictures of the universe, first as conceived by the 
astronomer and the physicist; then, when life emerges, as con- 
ceived by the biologist; next, when mind emerges, by the 
psychologist ; next, when values emerge, by the philosopher ; 
and lastly, when these are seen to be aspects of deity, by the 
theologian. Old-fashioned materialism is shown, by reference to 
modern conceptions of matter, to have had its day, and scientific 
truth to be no longer inconsistent with full recognition of realities 
which are higher than those with which science is conversant, 
and as unquestionably valid. Dr. Parsons argues that we cannot 
expect, with our limited mental capacity, to make a satisfactory 
synthesis of all these points of view, so as to present one final 
picture of the universe. We should rather attempt to see in each 
picture its most significant features, and attend to those facts 
which help us to make the best of life in the truest sense. We 
live in an age of specialism, an age in which the plain man for whom 
Dr. Parsons writes is sorely puzzled by specialists in various 
fields, who do not seem even to try to understand one another. 
It is here that the author comes to the rescue. We are indebted 
to Dr. Parsons for a most able and helpful book. 


(1) Aids to Qualitative Inorganic Analysis. By R. G. AUSTIN. 
(3s. 6d. Bailliére, Tindall & Cox.) 

(2) Laboratory Tables for Qualitative Analysis. Drawn up by the 
Demonstrators in Chemistry, University of Manchester. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and RKe-written by Dr. C. CAMPBELL 
and J. B. M. HERBERT. (3s. 6d. net. Manchester University 
Press.) 

(1) This book presents in small compass a well-tried system 
of qualitative analysis of simple inorganic substances, and is 
intended for the beginner, e.g. medical students and candidates 
for the Intermediate B.Sc. degree. The treatment is systematic 
and reliable, though perhaps scarcely enough emphasis is laid on 
the dry tests, which every beginner seems conscientiously to 
shirk if possible. (2) These tables, which have been used for 
some years in the University of Manchester, might well find a 
much more extensive field of usefulness. Much fuller than a 
casual glance would suggest, they are yet not overloaded with 
detail, and though they must occasionally be supplemented by 
textbooks, they form a very handy guide to the tortuous paths 
of ‘‘ the dry and wet tables.” 


Living Things for Lively Youngsters. 
(3s. 6d. net. Cassell.) 

The essential points in the drama of life of plants and animals 
are well recounted in this book for young children. Simplicity, 
combined with clarity, is aimed at throughout. The complete 
picture of life, treated from the biological (not the natural 
history) point of view, unfolds itself through the media of very 
simple drawings and conversational text. The author has a 
happy style, which few young people will be able to resist. He 
seldom departs from accuracy in his striving after simplicity, 
though he makes one or two slips. For example, we should 
scarcely feel justified in telling children as he does, that ‘‘ we 


By T. J. S. ROWLAND. 


might call it [the bat] a cross between a mouse and a bird.” It 
is obvious what Mr. Rowland means, but “ cross ” has such a 
definite biological meaning, that he would have been better 
advised to avoid it in this connexion. We strongly recommend 
this book to teachers of young children; for its good points 
far outweigh its errors, which are rather more of judgment than 
of fact. 


A Course of Chemistry for Schools. By W. TAYLOR. 
and II, 3s. 6d. each. Harrap.) 

This book provides a three-year course in chemistry, and 
contains all the material, both practical and theoretical, likely 
to be required for the School Certificate Examination, though its 
scope is not bounded by such requirements. This statement, made 
by the author in his preface, fairly describes the general features of 
the book ; but modesty has prevented him from saying (what is 
obviously true) that he has taken the greatest care to make his 
descriptions accurate, his instructions for practical work simple 
but adequate, and his exposition of theory as lucid as is con- 
sistent with the difficulties of the subject. The treatment is 
severely unadorned, and we do not imagine that the average boy 
or girl would read the book for mere pleasure; but as a plain 
and straightforward textbook, without frills of any kind, it 
represents a high level of achievement. On only one point do we 
offer any serious criticism; it is this, that the author must 
inevitably convey the impression that heat is a material sub- 
stance when he writes such equations as (page 136) “ Heat 
+ magnesium hydroxide = magnesium oxide + water "' and 
(page 379), ‘' Heat + (NH,), Cr, O, = N, ¢ + 4H,O t +Cr,0,.” 
This appears to us a rather grave blemish on an otherwise very 
good book. 


The Book of Scientific Discovery : How Science has Aided Human 
Welfare. By Dr. D. M. TURNER. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The author of this excellent survey of how science has 
aided human welfare is already well-known as a student of, and 
writer on, the history of science. Dr. Turner points out in her 
preface that we cannot understand the present age of pure 
and applied science without some knowledge of the past. The 
feats and discoveries of to-day are parts of a growth whose roots 
go back deep in the time-story of civilization. It is this time- 
story that she gives us with a lucidity and an ease of style we 
have come to expect from her pen. Beginning with the rise of 
modern science, we are carried through a review of the times of 
Galileo and Newton to the first period of intensive application 
of the days of the industrial revolution. Thence we are led, by 
chapters on the Groundwork of Chemistry, the Foundations of 
the Electrical Age, Energy and Power, the Study of Living 
Things, and the Conception of Evolution, to the great construc- 
tive period of the nineteenth century. So we come naturally to 
the final chapters on the modern era of science and its applications 
to our life of to-day. Dr. Turner has carried out her task well. 
The book is amply illustrated, and, indeed, is well produced. 
Prof. Charles Singer has contributed a stimulating Foreword. We 
recommend the book without hesitation. 


The Golden Science Series. By ELsıie V. M. Knicut. Book I. 
(Limp Cloth, 2s. 3d. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. University of 
London Press.) 

This is the first book of three designed to cover a course in 
science for seniors of 11-14 years of age. More than half of the 
book deals with biology ; this leads on to science in everyday 
life, especially domestic science, physiology, and hygiene. The 
author covers a tremendous amount of ground, and she is to 
be congratulated on an excellent piece of work. The book is 
one of the best of its type we have seen. The price for 240 pages 
containing more than one hundred and seventy well-executed 
diagrams and photographs is very reasonable. We strongly 
recommend it to teachers who require a book embracing an 
elementary account of everyday science, including biology, 
chemistry, physics, geology, human physiology and hygiene, 
and meteorology. 

(1) The Ecology of Animals. By C. ELTON. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

(2) Exploring the Animal World. By C. Erron. (3s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

These two books may be safely recommended to teachers of 
biology or natural history in secondary and public schools. (1) 
Animal ecology is not such a successful branch of school biology 
as plant ecology. There are many reasons for this. For example, 
plant ecology is an older study; the first textbook on the 
subject, by Warming, was published in 1896, whereas the pioneer 
textbook in animal ecology, written by Adams, did not appear 

(Continucd on page 170) 
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H. E., the French Ambassador in London, says: 


“ This is an indispensable work of reference to which I shall have frequent 
recourse and which will undoubtedly be appreciated by all who deal with 


the two languages.’’ 


Harrap’s Standard 
French and English 


Dictionary 
Part |. French—English 


Edited by J, E. MANSION. 11 x 8in. 928 pages 
Buckram, 42/- net (with thumb-index, 45/- net). Half Morocco (with thumb-index, 63/— net).. 


@ Prof. D. Saurat (Professor of French 
Language and Literature in the University 


of London; Directeur de l'institut français ; 


du Royaume-Uni) : 


“Te gives us at last a long-nceded instrument for the study 
of both languages. There is nothing in any way like it 
on the market. It will be an indispensable book, not only 
to students, but also to literary men, diplomats, and 
business men.” 


o Prof. L. E. Kastner (University of 
Manchester) : 


“I consider your dictionary an epoch-making work in 
the history of lexicography. It replaces all other French- 
English dictionaries and will be indispensable to all 
teachers and advanced students of French.” 


@ Prof. Frederick C. Roe (University of 
Aberdeen) : 


“ This dictionary scems to me to make a very decided 
advance on any of the French-English dictionaries I have 
seen so far. It is more complete, it is up-to-date, and it 
gma help at a good many points where other dictionaries 
ail. I like the arrangement of the various meanings of each 
French word —it is Jucid, and there is no jumbling up of 
different French words which happen to be spelt in the 
same way. The examples are well chosen and really helpful 
. ~and the English renderings of French expressions crisp 
and idiomatic.” 


e Prof. G. Rudler (University of 
Oxford) : 


* A most remarkable achievement indeed, and such a clear, 


handy book |” 


e Rev. H. J. Chaytor, Litt.D. (Master of 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, and 
Chairman of the Modern Language Tripos): 


“I am convinced it is the best dictionary available for 
general use and reference. It contains as much technical 
information as the average reader can possibly require. 
On the literary side it fully reflects modern usage and the 
treatment of idiom is especially commendable. It should 
be in the reference library of every school where French 
is taught.” 


e A. C. Clark, M.A. (Head of the Poly- 
technic School of Modern Languages, 
London) : 


“ I sincerely congratulate you on producing what all of 
us in the profession have wanted for ycars.” 


e Prof. Félix Boillot 


Bristol) : 


“I have just spent a delightful half-hour scrapping all my 
French-English dictionaries as a result of an afternoon’s 
delving into yours. I had thought it would prove a 
fascinating game looking up words in the best of them in 
order to sce if Mr. Mansion’s would beat them. I soon 
found it was not a question of ‘ if’ but ‘ how, so I tried 
every odd, recondite, new-fangled term that I could 
think of. The yield was disconcertingly high and the 
translations werc in all cases accurate, idiomatic, and racy. 
lam quite confident that this magnificent piece of scholar- 
ship will earn the gratitude of thousands of teachers. 

“ The publication of the dictionary is truly an event of 
international importance.” 


(University of 


Detailed prospectus with specimen pages on application to 


George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd. © 39 Parker Street eœ London, W.C. 2 
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until 1913. Also, most plants are sedentary; whereas most Part Il. Descriptive Catalogue. By W.T. O'Dea. (2s. net, 
animals move about, and many are even migratory. This makes H.M.S.O.) 
the ecological study of the former comparatively easy. Yet | Aids to Botany. By H. J. Bonnam. (3s. 6d. Balliére, Tindall & 
animal ecology is very important, from the economic and Cox.) 


educative points of view; and it is certainly an attractive 
subject. Mr. Elton, who is Director of the Bureau of Ani 
Populations in the University of Oxford, is a leading authority 
on the subject, and we strongly recommend teachers of biology 
to read this monograph. It is well written, naturally authorita- 
tive, and full of suggestions for teachers. Yet 3s. 6d. is a heavy 
price to pay for a small volume of 87 pages, with no illustrations, 
no matter how authoritative it may be. (2) The other work by 
Mr. Elton is based on a series of national broadcast talks given 
in April-May, 1933. In scope, therefore, it is more general, and 
will appeal not only to the teacher and student, but also to the 
“amateur ” and natural historian. It is essentially a field book, 
beautifully written; and if it does not succeed in instilling a 
certain amount of enthusiasm foe thr study of habits and 
habitats of animals in teachers and older pupils, no book of this 
sort ever will. 


British Wild Flowers : a Comprehensive Collection of 135 Species 
on 32 Beautiful Coloured Plates, each with accompanying 
Sheet of Detailed Diagrams. By L. JOHNSTONE. First 
and Second Series. British Trees: 32 Beautiful Coloured 
Plates, with 32 Separate Plates of Descriptive Detatls. By 
BARBARA BRIGGS. Second Series. (3s. 6d. net per packet. 
The Lutterworth Press.) 

These three sets of plates of British wild flowers and trees 
can be strongly recommended to teachers of elementary nature 
study or botany, owing chiefly to their accuracy and emphasis 
of diagnostic features. Their value to the teacher is enhanced by 
separate diagrams accompanying each plate illustrating details 
of botanical importance, also by the indication of the normal 
habitat in the background, in the case of the wild flowers. The 
price is very reasonable. 

The Electromagnetic Field. By H. F. Bias. 
Clarendon Press.) 

-1 Chemical Exercise Book. By R. H. Grass. (6d. Arnold.) 

Science Museum, South Kensington. Handbook of the Collections 
Illustrating Electrical Engineering. I. Electric Power. 


(10s. 6d. net. 


The Construction of Man's Family Tree. By Sir ARTHUR KEITH. 
(Cloth, 1s. Paper, 7d. Watts.) 

Junior Physics and Chemistry. By S. R. STUBBS and W. G. 
ALLANSON. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 
School Botany. By Dr. M. SKENE. (38. 6d. 

Clarendon Press.) 


Second Edition. 


The Spring List of Messrs. Ricn & Cowan, LTD., is devoted 
mainly to books of a fictional character, but we notice an 
announcement of four new volumes for the “ In My Time Series, ” 
on philosophy, royalty, the army and London respectively. In 
a separate leaflet, Messrs. Rich & Cowan announce the issue of 
several one and three-act plays at 1s. and Is. 6d. each. 

& +% + 


Books on topical subjects are prominent in the Spring List 
issued by MESSRS. MACMILLAN & Co., LtD. Dr. Paul Einzig is 
the author of books on Exchange Control and Germany's Default : 
the Economics of Hitlertism, Mr. G. D. H. Cole has prepared a 
volume of Studies in World Economics, Dr. Eleanor Dulles 
contributes The Dollar : the Franc : and Inflation, and there is a 
third impression of Capt. Harold Macmillan’s Reconstruction. 
Prof. Robert Peers has edited a volume on Adult Education in 
Practice. It is worth noting for the school library that the 
Dictionary of Applied Physics is now available at one guinea a 
volume (or four guineas the set of five volumes). 

* * * 

Teachers and advanced students will learn with interest from 
the Spring List issued by Mressrs. METHUEN & Co., LTD., that 
several additions are being made to the series of little monographs 
on biological, chemical, and physical subjects ; plant chimaeras, 
cellular respiration, adsorption of gases by solids, the galvanic 
cell, flame, low temperature physics, quantum theory, thermionic 
emission and kinetic theory are the subjects dealt with. Prof. C. 
Daryll Forde has prepared an advanced work on Habitat, 
Economy and Society, and an elementary book by Charlotte A. 
Simpson on The Study of Local Geography is also announced. 


Two Important New Books 


ENGLISH POETRY ror CHILDREN 


R. L. MEGROZ. A stimulating and informative survey, both 
critical and historical. 


THE LABORATORY : its PLACE 


IN THE MODERN WORLD. D.STARK MURRAY 
B.Sc., M.B., Ch.B. 


Describes every aspect of laboratory work, and discusses the 
opportunities research offers as a carecer. 


Paper, 2s. net. 
Cloth, 3s. net. 


OF ALL 
I7 BOOKSELLERS 
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— IHE FENLAND PRESS 


EASTER VACATION SCHOOL of DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


at Everyman Theatre, Hampstead 

APRIL 6 to APRIL 15. Thoroughly practical Course in every 
branch of stage technique under professional producers. Model pro- 
grammes, and plays for Schools and Colleges prepared. Every type of 
Modern, Classic, and Shakespearian play produced. Public ormances 
at close of Course. Acting parts guaranteed. Costume, Scenery, Lighting, 
Mime, and Make-up demonstrations. Talks by famous dramatists. 
Evening Theatre visits. Inclusive Fee, Three Guineas. 

FORTNIGHTLY SUNDAY COURSE OF DRAMATIC PRO- 
DUCTION now running, EVERYMAN THEATRE, March to May. 
Membership still available. A SPECIAL SERIES OF LECTURE- 
CLASSES in PLAYWRITING and MIME DEMONSTRATIONS 
are being held in connexion with this Course. 

FOR THOSE PRODUCING PLAYS. MANY THOUSANDS OF 
BEAUTIFUL STAGE COSTUMES, all periods and sizes, copied 
from world-famous portraits in richest fabrics, loaned at special rates to 
educational organizations. STAGE CURTAINS, SILK and VELVET 
STAGE HANGINGS, SCENERY, PROPERTIES also obtainable. 

DRAMATIC LIBRARY containing every Classic and Modern play. 
Any number of books, selected by expert librarian according to member's 
ee it loaned throughout the year. Annual subscription, 5s. only. 
FREE ADVISORY BUREAU. — For particulars of COURSES, 
COSTUMES, LIBRARY, apply Hon. Sec., LITTLE THEATRE, 
CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH, enclosing stamped addressed envelope. 


‘| WELLINGTON SCHOOL 
SOMERSET 


Entrance Scholarships 
Examination, 


JUNE 13 and 14, 1934 


For full information apply : 
Headmaster’s Secretary, School House, 
| Wellington, Somerset 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 
23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


FOUNDER—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 

VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE J Ae ee Ayre dg 

DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES— READ, F.R.A.M. 

OF METHOD—ETHEL DRIVER, L.R.AM., 
Diploma. 

SECRETARY—ALICE WEBER. 

DEMONSTRATION in the RUDOLF STEINER HALL (five 
minutes Baker Street Station) on TUESDAY, March 27th, at 
8.30 p.m. Tickets 5/— (Half-price for Parties of 10 or over). 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS for WOMEN STUDENTS offered for 
COMPETITION, JULY, 1934. 

SUMMER SCHOOL, AUGUST 1 to 11, under the personal 
direction of M. JAQUES-DALCROZE, at Morra House, 
EASTBOURNE. 


For Tickets and Prospectuses apply the SECRETARY, Dalcroze 
School, 23 Store Street, London, W.C.1. (Tel. Museum 2294.) 


Supplement to 
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AN AID TO PARENTS 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


“ This useful list . . . continues to occupy an honoured place amongst the 
reference books of all interested in the education of the younger generation. 
—The Journal of Education. 


iý Los angad OHN] 
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The 36th Annual Edition. Cr. 8vo. 996 Pages. Price 5s.; Postage 9d. 


Principals wishing to have their schools 
included in the next issue should apply 
for terms, proof of value, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, "Sea 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5053 
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Some Interesting New Books 


Illustrated by W. Heath Robinson 


BALBUS 


A Latin Reader for Junior Forms 
By G. M. LYNE, B.A. 2J- 


Here is brighter Latin at last—a delicious 
medley of original stories, extracts from 
Latin authors in prose and verse, jokes, 
anecdotes, a Latin crossword, and (in 
English) comments on Roman life and 
customs. Heath Robinson has caught the 
right spirit too. Generations of ycung 
pupils are likely to bless Mr. Lyne. 


THESE 


? NORMANS 
By L. G. BRANDON, B.A. 2J- 


Mr. Brandon invents a Norman family and traces 
their story in these dramatic episodes, for 200 years 
after the Conquest, until Norman and Saxon are 
merged into English. Abounding first-rate humour 
and apt characterization make even the duller phases 
of medi æval history come to life. 


FROM WANTS TO 
SATISFACTION 


An Outline of Economics 
By H. A. JONES 2/6 


A simple outline of the working of the economic 
system in Western Europe to-day, intended for 
Secondary and Commercial School pupils. It is 
written in an informal style and homely examples are 
effectively used to drive points home. One of Strube’s 
cartoons is included by way of frontispiece. The book 
aims at laying a foundation on which pupils may base 
their opinions on current theories. 


By the author of ‘‘ Triennium”’ 


LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION 
By R. D. WORMALD 4/6 


Mr. Wormald’s long-awaited book, ready 
on March 22, provides a scholarly and up- 
to-date School Certificate course which it 
is anticipated will become the standard 
textbook. Each construction is illustrated 
by examples; there are numerous exercises, 
a summary of syntax, and a vocabulary. 


A NEW ARITHMETIC 


Including A NEW JUNIOR ARITHMETIC 
and A NEW SENIOR ARITHMETIC 


By F. A. J. RIVETT, M.Sc. 


A New Junior Arithmetic (with Answers, 
2/6; without, 2/-) is now followed by a com- 
panion book, A New Senior Arithmetic (with 
Answers, 3/- ; without, 2/6), taking the work up 
to School Certificate and beyond, and equally rich in 
interesting examples. The two books may also be had 
together as A New Arithmetic (with Answers, 
5/- ; without, 4/6). 


LIFE AND WORK 
IN ENGLAND 
B 


y 
PFS: Vie As Li FISHER 


A Sketch of Social and Economic History 
With numerous Illustrations 3/- 


Mrs. Fisher’s vigorous story of the development of 
modern England from a land of bogs and forests ends 
appropriately on the note of problems urgently 
demanding solution; the splendid collection of illus- 
trations provide a moving picture of costume, buildings, 
work and play through the centuries. 


LOUIS RENE DE LA CHALOTAIS’ 
ESSAY ON NATIONAL EDUCATION 


or, Plan of Studies for the Young 


Translated, with an Historical Introduction, by H. R. CLARK, B.A. 


6/- net 


This Essay, perhaps the most interesting and original contribution of the eighteenth century to the practical 
problems of education, has never before been published in English. Written in 1763, when France was caught u 
in a turbulence of iconoclastic speculation, its importance is that La Chalotais was able to focus the ideas of all the 
educational reformers of his day, among whom he was the acknowledged leader. It is surprisingly ‘‘ modern ” in 
many of its suggestions, and every keen educationist will enjoy it. 


Further details, and inspection copies of Class-Books, from 41-43 Maddox Street, W.1 


London: Edward Arnold & Co. 


(MARCH, 1934 
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Directory of Educational Associations 


[This List 1s Copyright. 


HE object is stated only when this is not obvious 
from the title or not known by general repute. Then 
follow—(a) The membership total, (b) the yearly subscrip- 
tion, (c) the Society’s organ, (d) the telegraphic address, 
(e) the telephone number, (f) the date and place of next 
annual meeting, (g) the (honorary) secretary’s name and 
office address. 
Professional Bodies holding a qualifying Entrance Exam- 
ination for membership or fellowship are distinguished thus : 


Associate, A... erat ] 


Entries referring to ‘‘ Appointments Boards,” “ Training 
of Teachers,” “ University Extension,” will be found 
under these sub-headings. 


The following changes in the List should be noted: 


The International Association for Commercial Education 
has now altered its title to Business Education. 

The National Froebel Union, formerly placed with other 
Froebelian bodies, is now, by request, indexed under 
National. 

The Joint Agency for Women Teachers no longer has 
an Annual General Meeting. 

The Public Schools Employment Bureau. “The Con- 
ference decided last March to bring the Bureau to a close 
owing to the lack of openings for boys.” 

The Association of University Women Teachers, after 
fifty years’ most useful work, was dissolved on January 
30, 1934. ) 

The Association of Teachers of Speech Training is now 
in process of incorporation as The Association of Teachers 
of Speech and Drama. 

We owe our best thanks to Secretaries for their prompti- 
tude in correcting slips. 

In the subjoined list, in addition to Societies and Associations 
directly concerned with educational activities, a certain number 
of other Societies are included. Almost all such institutions, 
however, hold examinations or require other educational quali- 
fications for membership, and have, therefore, direct relationship 
with school or university work. 


Accountant-Lecturers’ Association. 
To provide an organization for accountants engaged in 
teaching and lecturing. Members must be Chartered or 
Incorporated Accountants. 10s. 6d. (c) Own Bulletin. 
(2) Clissold 3134. (f) London, October, 1934. Mr. M. 
Moustardier, F.S.A.A., F.C.1.S., 69 Downs Road, E. 5. 


Accountants, Institute of Chartered, in England and Wales. 
[Fellow, F.C.A.; Associate, A.C.A.] 10,614. Fellows: 
London, £5 5s.; Country, £3 3s.; Associates, {2 2s. and 
{1 1s. (c) The Accountant. (d) Unravel, Ave., London. 
(e) Metropolitan 6731. (f) May, 1934, at Hall. Hon. George 
Colville, M.B.E., Moorgate Place, E.C. 2. 


Accountants, Chartered, in Ireland, Institute of. 
[Fellow, F.C.A.; Associate, A.C.A.] 327. Fellow, £6 6s.; 
Associate in Practice, £4 4s.; Associate not in Practice, 
£1 1s. (e) Dublin 44826. (f) May, 1934. Mr. G. Brock, 
F.C.A., 41-42 Dawson Street, C. 2, Dublin. 

Accountants and Auditors, Incorporated, Society of. 
[Fellow, F.S.A.A.; Associate, A.S.A.A.] 6,151. 
to {6 6s. (c) Own Journal. (d) Incorpac, Estrand. (e) 
Temple Bar 8822. (f) May, 1934. Mr. A. A. Garrett, 
M.B.E. Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embank- 
ment, London, W.C. 2. 


Actuaries, Institute of. 
[Fellow, F.I.A.; Associate, A.ILA.] 1,420. Fellow, £3 3s.; 
Associate, {2 2s.; Student, £1 1s. (c) Own Journal. 
(e) Holborn 1710. (f) First Monday in June. Mr. A. W. 
Evans and Mr. Geo. Green, M.A., Honorary Secretaries ; 
oo Secretary, Mr. S. H. Jarvis, Staple Inn Hall, 

C. 1, 

Adult Education, British Institute of. 
(Great Britain and Northern Ireland.) Promote Adult 
Education in society. 500. 10s. to £2 2s. Journal of Adult 


Ios. 6d. 


Reproduction is forbidden.) 


Education. (e) Museum 9116. (f) May, 1934, London. 
Mr. W. E. Williams, 39 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


Adult School Union, National. 
Adult education and social service. 40,000. (c) One and 
All. (d) Aduscolun, phone, London. (e) Museum 5492. 
(f) March 3-4, 1934, London. General Secretary, Mr. George 
Peverett, 30 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 1. 


Agricultural Examination Board, National. 
[Agriculture, N.D.A.] Apply to the Secretary, Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, 16 Bedford Square, W.C. 1; 
or Secretary, Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
8 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh, 12. 


American University Union, British Division. 
To serve as a bond between the Universities of the United 
States and those of European nations. Students and 
graduates of American universities become automatically 
members. (e) Museum 5077. Mrs. D. R. Dalton, 1 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. ; 


Anglo-Belgian Union, Educational Sub-Committee. 
800. £1. (c) Own Report. (e) Regent 3367. Mr. Algernon 
Maudslay, C.B.E., 3 Old Burlington Street, W. 1. 


Anglo-Danish Students’ Bureau. 


To give information on university and general educational 


matters. (e) Museum 4108. Mr. J. H. Helweg, 88a Gower 
Street, W.C. 1. 
Anglo-German Academic Bureau. Branch Office of the Deutscher 


Akademischer Austauschdienst. 
Exchange schemes for students and teachers. Information 
on educational matters in Germany. German lending 
library. Subscription, 10s. ; students, 7s. 6d. (1,400 books). 
(c) Hochschule und Ausland. (d) Angerab, Westcent, 
London. (e) Museum 6113-4. Dr. jur. Ernst Deissmann, 
75 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Apothecaries of London, Society of. 
Licence (L.M.S.S.A.) ; Post-Graduate Diploma, Master of 
Midwifery (M.M.S.A.) ; Certificate, Assistants in Dispensing. 
(e) Central 1189. Group-Captain Henry Cooper, D.S.O., 
M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Registrar, Apothecaries’ Hall, 
Water Lane, E.C. 4. 


APPOINTMENTS BOARD. 


University of Birmingham. 
(e) B'ham, Cent., 2149. Mr. D. J. Cameron, M.A., The 
University, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


University of Cambridge. 
(d) Appointments, Cambridge. 
D.S.O., M.C., M.A., Secretary; Assistant Secretaries: 
Mr. A. L. Maycock, M.C., M.A. (Education); and 
Mr. W. N. C. van Grutten, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., A.M.Inst.C.E. 
(Engineering). University Offices, St. Andrew’s Street, 
Cambridge. 


Durham Colleges. 
(d) University Offices, Durham. (e) Durham ro. Mr. H.G. 
Theodosius, University Offices, 38 N. Bailey, Durham. 
University of Edinburgh. 
Mr. T. A. Joynt, The University, Edinburgh. 
University of Glasgow. 
(e) Western 3999. Mr. J. Thomson, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.R.S.E., The University, Glasgow. 


University of Leeds. 
(d) Leeds University. (e) Leeds 20251. 
B.Sc. (Lond.), The University, Leeds. 


University of Liverpool. 
(e) Royal 5460. Mr. Stanley Dumbell, M.A., Secretary for 
Appointments; Secretary for Women’s Appointments, 
Miss E. A. Buller, B.A., The University, Liverpool. 
University of London. 
5s. (d) Becomburo, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 6344. 
Mr. H. J. Crawford, B.A., 46 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
University of Oxford. 
(d) Appointments, Oxford. (e) Oxford 3225. Mr. C. E. D. 
Peters, Secretary ; Mr. E. A. Greswell, Educational Secre- 
tary, 36 Beaumont Street, Oxford. 


(e) 627. Mr. O. V. Guy, 


Mr. W. R. Grist, 
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University of St. Andrews. 
(e) St. Andrews 35. Mr. David J. B. Ritchie, B.L., The 
University, St. Andrews. 


University of Sheffield. 
To advise students and prospective students. (d) University, 
Sheffield. (e) 24337. Mr. J. R. Clarke, M.Sc., F.Inst.P., 
The University, Sheffield. 


University of Wales. 
5s. (d) University, Cardiff. (e) 1785. Mr. D. Brynmor 
Anthony, M.C., M.A., University Registry, Cathays Park 
Cardiff. 


Archaeological Aids Committee. Association for Reform of 
Latin Teaching. 
To supply visible and tangible aids to the teaching of 
antiquity in schools. 27. tos. 6d. (c) Latin Teaching. 
(f) January, 1935. Miss Billing, Arnecliffe, Nightingale 
Road, Guildford, Surrey. 


Architects, Royal Institute of British. 
[Fellow, F.R.I.B.A.; Associate, A.R.I.B.A.; Licentiate, 
L.R.I.B.A.] 1,721. Fellows, £5 5s.; 3,068 Associates, 
£3 3S.; 2,398 Licentiates, £3 3s. (c) Own Journal. (d) 
Ribazo, Piccy, London. (e) Mayfair 0434 and 0435. (f) 
May 14, 1934, London. Mr. Ian MacAlister, M.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W. 1. 


Architectural Education, Board of, Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 
(d) Ribazo, Piccy, London. (e) Mayfair 0434, 0435. Mr. 
Everard J. Haynes, B.A. (Oxon.), g Conduit Street, W. 1. 


Art Masters, National Society of. 
[Fellows, F.S.A.M.] 1,000. £1 11s. 6d. (full-time teachers) ; 
15s. (part-time). Probationary Members, Ios. 6d. (c) Own 
Journal. (e) Museum 0658. (f) January, 1935. Mr. R. 
Radcliffe Carter, R.B.S.A., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Art Teachers’ Guild. 
For those interested in the teaching of Art. 375. I5s. 
(c) The Record. (f) January, 1935. Miss M. Lenn, 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools, Incoprtd. Association of. 
10,000. £1 11s. 6d. (c) The A.M.A. and Year Book. (d) 
Incorama, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0656—0659. 
(f) Harrogate, January, 1935. Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc., 
A.R.C.S., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Assistant Mistresses in Secondary Schools, Association of 
(Incorporated). 
7,800. £1; Associate, Is. (e) Museum 0658 and 0659. 
(f) January, 1935, University College, London. Mrs. Gordon 
Wilson, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Associated Board, The, of The Royal Schools of Music, London 
(The Royal Academy of Music and The Royal College of Music), 
For Local Examinations in Music. 

(d) Associa, London. (e) Museum 4478. (f) July, 1934. 
The Secretary, 14 and 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Authors, Playwrights, and Composers, Inc. Society of. 
4,000. f1 Ios. (c) Author, Playwright, and Composer. 
(d) Autoridad, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 1664 (2 
lines). Mr. D. Kilham Roberts, 11 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


Blind, College of Teachers of the. 
480. 10s. (c) The Teacher of the Blind. (e) Museum g97or. 
(f) June, 1934, London. Miss M. M. R. Garaway, National 
Institute for the Blind, 224-8 Great Portland Street, W. 1. 


Board of Education. 
(e) Whitehall 4300. Sir Henry Pelham, K.C.B., Whitehall, 
S.W. 1. 


Board of Education Library. 
Open Monday to Friday, 10-5 ; 
Charles Street, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 


Book-Keeping Teachers, Association of (Ltd. by Guarantee). 
[Fellow, F.B.T.; Associate, A.B.T.; Member, M.B.T.] 
500. Fellows, 12s. 6d.; Associates, 1os.; Members, 5s. 
(c) The Book-Neepers’ Magazine. (e) Gillingham (Kent) 5765. 
(f) February 16, 1935. Essex Hall, Essex Street, London. 
Mr. W. J. A. Knight-Rawlings, F.I.S.A., 109 Rock Avenue, 
Gillingham, Kent. 

British and Foreign School Society. 

Training of teachers and the promotion of popular education 


at home and abroad. f1 1s.; Life, {10 ros. (e) Central 
7969. Mr. G. W. Knowles, 114 Temple Chambers, E.C. 4, 


Saturday, 10-1. King 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 
National Central Library. Malet Place, London, W.C. 1. 


Lends books through local public, county, or university 
libraries. Books in print costing less than 8s., fiction, and 
the set textbooks required for examinations are not sup- 
plied. Every endeavour is made to supply any other tvpe 
of book, pamphlet, or periodical. No charge, other than 
the cost of postage, is made for the loan of books. Applica- 
tions must be made through the librarian of the local 
library and not direct to the National Central Library. 


British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

To give a stronger impulse and a more systematic direction 
to scientific inquiry ; to promote the intercourse of those 
who cultivate Science in different parts of the British Empire 
with one another and with foreign philosophers ; to obtain 
more general attention for the objects of Science and the 
removal of any disadvantages of a public kind which impede 
its progress. 

9,230. Life, fro 10s.; Annual, £1 ros.and £1 1s. (c) Annual 
Report. (d) Sciasoc, Piccy, London. (e) Regent 2109. 
(f) Aberdeen, September 5-12, 1934. Dr. O. J. R. Howarth, 
O.B.E., Burlington House, W.1. Educational Science 
Section: Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


British Universities League of Nations Society. 
“ To promote international understanding ; to study inter- 
national relations; and to make known the aims and 
activities of the League of Nations.” 6,087. Minimum, Is. 
(d) Freenat, Knights, London. (e) Sloane 6161. (f) January, 
1935. Hon. Sec., Mr. C. W. Judd; Sec., Mr. Norman H. 
Poole, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1. 


Bureau of Education, The International. 
To serve as a clearing-house for educational information and 
to promote international relations in the field of education. 
The majority of members are governments. (c) Own 
Bulletin. (d) Intereduc, Geneva. Miss Marie Butts, 44 rue 
des Maraichers, Geneva. 


Business Education, International Association for. 
2,000. Collective members, 25 francs (Swiss) ; individual 
members, 3 francs (Swiss). (c) International Review for 
Business Education. (d) Undergrad, Eusroad, London. 
(e) Museum 7401. Dr. A. Lätt, Schanzenberg 7, Zürich, 
Switzerland. Mr. A. Abbott, C.B.E., 3 Endsleigh Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 

Cadet Association, Public Secondary Schools. 
52 Aftiliated Corps. £1 1s. per Corps. (c) Camp Magazine. 
(f) January, 1935, in London. Cadet Lt.-Col. J. Huck, 
O.B.E., Stationers’ School, Hornsey, London, N. 8. 

Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 
(d) Ameliorate, Dunfermline. (e) Dunfermline 398. (f) 
March 9g, 1934. Lt.-Col. J. M. Mitchell, C.B.E., LL.D., 
Comely Park House, New Row, Dunfermline. 


Catholic Colleges, Conference of. 


202. £3 3s. Very Rev. Mgr Gonne, M.A., St. Bede’s College, 
Manchester. 

Central Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers Association 
(Incorporated). 


To give advice to educated women on the subject of careers, 
training, and suitable work. (c) Women’s Employment. 
(d) Centembur, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 7390. 
Miss M. G. Spencer, O.B.E., 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Certified Accountants, London Association of. 

(Fellow, F.L.A.A.; Associate, A.L.A.A.] Promotion of 
knowledge and efficiency in science of accountancy. 3,200. 
£1 118s. 6d. to £4 4s. (c) Certified Accountants’ Journal. 
(d) Laofact, Westcent. (e) Museum 5163. (f) March 27, 
1934. Cordwainers’ Hall, E.C.4. Mr. J. C. Latham, 
F.L.A.A., A.S.A.A., 50 Bedford Square, W.C. r. 

Chemistry, Institute of (Royal Charter, 1885 ; Founded 1877.) 
[Fellow, F.1.C.; Associate, A.I.C.] Fellows, 1,997, £2 2s. : 
Associates, 4,120, £1 11s. 6d.; Students, 719, 10s. (c) 
Journal and Proceedings. (e) Museum 2406. (f) March 1, 
1935, at the Institute. Mr. Richard B. Pilcher, O.B.E., 
F.C.I.S., 30 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 

Child Study Society, London. | 
For the scientific study of children. 300. ` ros. 6d. and 
5s. (c) Proceedings. (f) May 3, 1934. Mrs. I. M. Jarman, 
B.Sc., 29 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 

Choir Schools Association. 

To discuss matters connected with the curriculum and life 
of cathedral and other choir schools. Headmastership 
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of Choir School. 35. 10s. (f) January, 1935, London. 
Revs. R. H. Couchman, S. Senior, Choir House, Dean’s 
Court, E.C. 4. 


Church Education Corporation. 
(d) 34, c/o Citizenry, Churton, London. (e) Victoria 3319. 
Mr. Chas. C. Osborne, 34 Denison House, Westminster, 
S.W. 1. 


sara Schoolmasters’ and Schoolmistresses’ Benevolent Institu- 
on. 
Assistance to distressed teachers or their dependants by 
means of annuities, orphan allowances, &c. Various Provi- 
dent activities. (e) Franklin 6435. (f) London, June, 1934. 
Mr. P. H. Wright, B.A., The National Society’s House, 
21 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Class Teachers, National Federation of. 
9,500. Is., plus local fee. (c) The Class Teacher. (f) West 
Ham, September 25, 1934. Mr. W. B. Steer, 92 Kedleston 
Road, Derby. 

Classical Association. 
2,500. 5S. and 5s. entrance fee. (¢) Own Proceedings. (e) 
Mayfair 0732. (f) Southampton, April, 1935. Mr. R. M. 
Rattenbury, c/o Triangle Secretarial Offices, 59, 60, 61 
South Molton Street, London, W. 1. 


College of Preceptors. 
{Fellow, F.C.P.; Licentiate, L.C.P.; Associate, A.C.P.) 
800. 10s. 6d., holders of College diplomas; £1 Is. others. 
(c) The Journal of Education, (d) Preceptors, Westcent, 
London. (e) Holborn 7548. (f) March 30, 1934, at Office. 
Mr. G. Chalmers, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


Commerce Degree Bureau. 
University of London. Assists External Students studying 
for London B.Com. Degree and other analogous work. 
(d) Becomburo, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 6344. 
Mr. H. J. Crawford, B.A., 46 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Commerce, Faculty of Teachers in. 
[Felows, F.F.T.Com.; Associates, A.F.T.Com.] 800. 
Fellows, {1 1s.; Associates, 15s. (c) Teacher in Commerce. 
(f) Hastings, Whitsuntide, 1934. Mr. C. V. Young, A.C.LS., 
F.F.T.Com., 27 Poplar Road, Wimbledon, London, S.W. 19. 


Commercial Education British Association for. 
240. Collective, £2 2s. ; individual, 7s. 6d. (d) Undergrad, 
Eusroad, London. (e) Museum 7401. Mr. A. Abbott, C.B.E., 
3 Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1. 


Conference of Educational Associations. 

Afhliated associations, 54. Not exceeding 1,000 members, 
£2 12s. 6d.; 1,000-2,000, {3 138. 6d.; 2,000-3,000, 
£4 14s. 6d.; 3,000—-5,000, £5 15s. 6d. : 5,000-8,000, 
£6 16s. 6d.; over 8,000, {10 ros. (c) Report issued in 
March. (e) Museum 0658. (f) January, 1935. University 
College, London. Miss M. A. Challen, B.A., 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


of Secondary Education, The XVIth Annual. 
At Rome, August 15, 1934. See International Federation 
of Associations of Secondary Teachers. 


Continuative Teachers’ Association 
Those engaged in the work of the L.C.C. Evening Institutes. 
1,300. 2s. (c) The Continuative Teacher. (f) December, 
1934. London Day Training College, Mr. W. J. Kenyon, 
33 Queen’s Road, Finsbury Park, N. 4. 


Covent Schools, Association of. 
£1. Very Rev. Mgr Gonne, M.A., St. Bede’s College, 
Manchester. 


County Councils Association. 
(c) Official Gazette. (d) Combined, Churton, London. 
(e) Victoria 0299. (f) March 21, 1934. London. Mr. S. M. 
Johnson, 84 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 


Dairy Examination Board, National. 
(Dairying, N.D.D.] Apply to Secretary, National Dairy 
Examination Board, 16 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1; 
or Secretary, Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
8 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh, 12. 


Dalcrosze Eurhythmics, London School of. 


(e) Museum, 2294. Miss Alice Weber, 23 Store Street, W.C. 1. 
Daleroze Society, Inc., The. 

193. Teachers, 7s. 6d.; mnon-Teachers, ros. 6d.; Life 

Membership, £5 5s. (c) Own Journal. (e) Museum 2294. 

(f) January, 1935. Mrs. E. Read, 23 Store Street, W.C. 1. 
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Dalton Association. 
roo. 58. Teachers; tos. mnon-Teachers. (c) School. 
(e) Kensington 5933. (f) January, 1935. Conference of 
Educational Associations, University College, Gower Street, 
W.C.1. Miss Belle Rennie, 20 Princes Gardens, London, 
S.W. 7. 


Deaf, Council of Principals of Institutions and Schools for the. 
70. 5s. (d) Deaf Institution, Derby. (e) Derby 953. (f) 
September, 1934, London. Mr. W. Carey Roe, B.A., Royal 
Institution for the Deaf, Derby. 


Deaf, National College of Teachers of the. 
Deaf diploma of either the College or Manchester Univer- 
sity. 500. 10s. (c) Teacher of the Deaf. (e) Hanley (Stoke) 
4314. (f) March 10, 1934. Baptist Church House, South- 
ampton Row, W.C.1. Mr. N. S. Follwell, School for the 
Deaf, The Mount, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Decimal Association. 
Decimal reform of coinage, weights, and measures. fI IS. 
(c) Decimal Educator. (d) Metropolitan 2250. (e) Metro- 
politan 2250. Miss E. Merry, 230 Finsbury Pavement House, 
E.C. 2. 


Deaf, National College of Teachers of the (Metropolitan and 
Southern Branch). 
175. 10s. (c) The Teacher of the Deaf. (e) Rodney 2518. 
(f) March 16, 1934, Old Kent Road Deaf School, S.E. 1. 
Mr. John H. Blount, L.C.C. School for the Deaf, 68 Old Kent 
Road, London, S.E. 1. 


EA ee of the, National College of, Incorporated, Scoto- 
To further the cause of deaf education. 100. tos. (c) Teacher 
of the Deaf. (e) Langside 162. Mr. G. Sibley Haycock, 
F.E.I.S., Langside School for the Deaf, Glasgow. 


Dental Board of the Unitei Kingdom. 
(d) Dentiboard, Eusroad, London. (e) Langham 2727. (f) 
May, 1934, at Office. Mr. Michael Heseltine, C.B., 44 Hallam 
Street, W. I. 


Directors and Secretaries for Education, Association of. 
245. {1 11s. 6d. and £2 12s. 6d. (f) January, 1935, London. 
Mr. F. H. Toyne, B.A., 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


Domestic Studies, National Council for. 
(e) Museum 0656-9. (f) November, 1934, London. Exam- 
inations Secretary, Miss K. M. Buck, 30 Gordon Square, 
W.C. I. 


Domestic Subjects, Association of Teachers of. 
2,200. 15s. (c) Housecraft. (e) Museum 0656-9. (f) June 
2, 1934, London. Miss K. M. Buck, 30 Gordon Square, 
W.C. r. 


Drawing Society, The Royal. Incorporated 1902. 
(d) Roydrasoc, Parl, London. (e) Victoria 5933. (f) January, 
1935. Miss E. Rust, 18 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 
S.W. I. 


East Midland Educational Union. 
110. (c) Own Report, Handbook, and Prospectus. (d) Emeu, 
Nottingham. (e) 2972. (f) July, 1934, Leicestershire. 
Mr. L. Hitchman, 14 Shakespeare Street, Nottingham. 


Education Committees (England, Wales, and Northern Ireland), 
Association of. 
260. 3 to Ig guineas. (c) Education. (e) Museum 8o1g. 
(f) Cardiff, June 13, 14, 15, 1934. Dr. Percival Sharp, 
44 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Education Committees, Wales and Monmouthshire, Federation of. 
30. Every L.E.A. in Wales now in membership. {2 2s. to 
£8 8s., according to population. (e) Swansea 4901. Mr. T. J. 
Rees, J.P., B.A., Director of Education, Education Offices, 
Dynevor Place, Swansea. 


Educational Handwork Association. 
4,000. 58. (c) Educational Handwork. (f) May 24, 1934. 
Mr. Wm. Osborn, 18 Westcombe Ave., Roundhay, Leeds, 8 


Education in Industry and Commerce, The Association for. 
For the encouragement of definite educational work in 
industrial and commercial undertakings. 8o (chiefly firms). 
Associated firms, £3 3s. minimum); individuals, £1 Is. 
(c) Annual and Special Reports. Mr. R. W. Ferguson, 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. ` 


Educational Institute of Scotland. 


For those engaged in teaching in Scotland. [Fellow, 


F.E.I.S.] Over 24,000. {1 2s. 6d. (c) Scottish Educational 
Journal. (d) Institute, Edinburgh. (e) Edinburgh 23216 
and 23217. (f) June 8 and 9, 1934. Mr. T. Henderson, 


B.Sc., F.E.1.S., 46 and 47 Moray Place, Edinburgh, 3. 
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Educational Institutions, Union of. 
102. 
13, 1934, Birmingham. Mr. A. Percy Dent, F.1.S.A., 
174 Corporation Street, Birmingham, 4. 


Educational Settlements Association. 
Adult Education through Settlements and Residential 
College. Minimum, {1 1s. (c) The Common Room. (d) 
Educadult, Kincross, London. (e) Euston 2533. (f) July 
13-16, 1934, Diocesan Training College, York. Mr. William 
Hazelton, Mary Ward House, 36 Tavistock Place, W.C. ır. 


English Folk Dance and Song Society. 
1,906. £1 1s. and ros. 6d. (c) Journal and E.F.D.S. News. 
(e) Gulliver 2206. (f) November, 1934, London. Mrs. F.C. 
Jenkins, 2 Regent’s Park Road, London, N.W. 1. 


English Union. 
To bring together the English-speaking peoples of the world. 
25,048. I to 4 guineas. (c) The Landmark. (d) Enginguni, 
Audley, London. (e) Mayfair 7400 (ten lines). (f) March, 
1934, Dartmouth House. Mr. A. E. Johns, Dartmouth 
House, 37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, W. 1. 


Federal Council of Associations of Teachers in Bristol, Somerset, 
Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire. 
42. £1 18. (f) November 17, 1934. Bristol University. 
Mr. A. R. Iveson, M.Coll.H., A.C.P., Hursley Hill, Whit- 
church, Bristol. 


Federation of University Women’s “ Camps ” for Schoolgirls. 
To help girls to understand the meaning of Christianity and 
its relation to life. (c) Camp Annual. (e) Temple Bar 7201. 
Miss K. T. Witz, 35 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


Friends, Central Education Committee of the Society of. 
(1) General Education: Mr. Francis H. Knight, M.A., 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W.1. (e) Museum 8164. 
(2) Sunday Schools and Children’s Work : Mr. Alec North, 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W.1. (e) Museum 8164. 
(3) Adult Education: Mr. R. Davis, Woodbrooke, Selly 
Oak, Birmingham. (e) Selly Oak 0838. 


Friends’ Guild of Teachers. 
330. 5s. (c) Own Annual Report. (f) January, 1935. 
Mr. Roger D. L. Moore, M.A., Leighton Park School, 
Reading. 


Froebel Educational Institute, The Incorporated. 
Training College for Teachers and Preparatory School, 
Grove House, Roehampton Lane, S.W. 15. 
Demonstration School, Colet Gardens, W. 14. 


Froebel Society and Junior Schools Assocation. (Founded 1874.) 
To further the best methods and ideals in education. 1,000. 
7s. 6d. for London members, 5s. for country members. 
(c) Own Bulletin and Child Life. (e) Museum 0550. (f) 
January, 1935. Miss M. J. Chalmers, M.A. 29 Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Geographical Association. 
To encourage the study of geography. 4,036. 
(c) Geography. (d) Fleure, University, Manchester. (e) 
Central 1300 (Manchester). (f) January 2, 3, and 4, 1935, 
London School of Economics. Prof. H. J. Fleure, D.Sc., 
c/o Municipal High School of Commerce, Princess Street, 
Manchester, I. 


Geographical Society, Royal. 
6,207. £3. (c) Geographical Journal. (d) Obterras, South- 
kens, London. (e) Kensington 2648. (f) June 25, 1934. 
Mr. A. R. Hinks, C.B.E., F.R.S., Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 


Geographical Society, Royal Scottish. 
2,000. 25s. or 21s. (c) Scottish Geographical Magazine. 
(d) Geography. (e) 21720. (f) November 7, 1934, Edin- 
burgh. Mr. George Walker, Synod Hall, Edinburgh. 
Gilchrist Educational Trust. 
(e) Central 5928. The Very Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, Litt.D., 
1 Plowden Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 


Girls’ Public Day School Trust, Ltd., The. 
(e) Victoria 5835. (f) July, 1934, Broadway Court, West- 
minster. Mr. A. Maclean, Barrister-at-Law, O.B.E., 
Broadway Court, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. (Incorporated by Royal 
Charter, 1848.) 
Free Annuities to the aged, Homes for the aged, Holiday 
Home, financial assistance in temporary difficulties, free 
Employment Bureau. Ladies following the profession of a 
governess, whether members or not, are eligible for help. 


Ios. and 6s. 


(d) Unedin, Birmingham. (e) Central 3788. (f) October 


tos. (e) Temple Bar 4921. (f) May 4, 1934 (place unde- 
cided). Colonel G. R. Codrington, 5 Arundel Street, Strand, 
W.C, 2. 


Graduates in Music, Union of. 
600. 5s. (c) Own Roll. Mr. Charles Long, Mus.B. (Oxon.), 
c/o University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 


Graduates, London, The Twentieth Century Society of. 
2s. 6d. Mr. G. F. Troup Horne, B.M. XXTH, London, 
W.C. 1. 


Guildhall School of Music. 
(d) Euphonium, Fleet, London. (e) Central 4459. Mr. H. 
Saxe Wyndham, John Carpenter Street, Victoria Embank- 
ment, E.C. 4. 


Handicraft Teachers, The Institute of (Incorporated). 

To promote educational handwork and the professional 
interests of its members. [The Institute's College of Handi- 
craft; Fellow, F.Coll.H.; Member, M.Coll.H.; Associate, 
A.Coll.H.]; 1,800. 17s. 6d. (c) Practical Education and 
School Crafts and The Junior Craftsman. (f) April 2, 1934, 
London. Mr. A. R. Gregory, 6 Millbrook Road, Brixton, 
S.W. 9. 


Headmasters’ Conference. 

To discuss educational questions which affect schools in 
close connexion with Oxford and Cambridge and other 
Universities. A qualifying list of Schools whose Head- 
masters are eligible for membership of the Conference, 1s 
kept. The number of such Headmasters (inclusing twenty- 
six Overseas schools) is 196, of which 150 are full members, 
which number, under its Constitution, the Conference 
cannot exceed. £2 2s. for full membership, otherwise, 
£1 rs. Mr. W. A. Bulkeley-Evans, C.B.E., LL.D., 5 Paper 
Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 


Headmasters, Incorporated Association of. 
904. £2 2s. (c) Own Review. (e) Museum 0656—0659. 
Mr. E. Percival Smith, Warwick School, and Mr. F. R. 
Hurlstone-Jones, Holloway School, Hilldrop Road, N. 7. 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. L. W. Taylor; Secretary, Mr. H. 
Marshall, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Head Mistresses’ Association (Incorporated )1896. 
600. £2 2s. (minimum) ; Overseas, {1 1s. (e) Museum 0658. 
Y June, 1934, St. Paul's Girls’ School, Hammersmith, 
W.6. Miss M. E. Martin, B.A., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Head Teachers, National Association of. 
7s. 6d. (c) Head Teachers’ Review. (e) Sydenham 4126. 
(f) May 18-22, 1934, Buxton. Mr. T. G. Tibbey, M.A., 
16 Tyson Road, London, S.E. 23. 

Historical Association, The. 
4,500. Ios. or 5s. (c) History. (e) Museum 6848. (f) 
January, 1935, Birmingham. Mr. J. A. White, M.B.E., 
22 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Horticultural Society, Royal. 
[Fellow, F.R.H.S.] 28,000. 1, 2, or 4 guineas. (c) Own 
Journal. (d) Hortensia, Sowest, London. (e) Victoria 
9534. (f) February 19, 1935. Mr. F. R. Durham, C.B.E., 
M.C., Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

Hygiene, Institute of (Incorporated by Royal Charter). 
2,000. Fellow, £2 2s. ; Member, £1 1s.; Associate, 1os. 6d. 
(c) Own Journal. (d) Saluminate, Wesdo. (e) Langham, 
4200. (f) March, 1934. Mr. A. Seymour Harding, F.S.S., 
28 Portland Place, W. 1. 


Independent Schools Association, Incorporated. 


To protect the interests of efficient schools under private 


management. 1,000. £1 Is. (c) The Independent School. 
(d) South 1574. (f) January, 1935. University College. 
London. Rev. C. Whitfield, M.A., St. Hilda’s, Moseley, 


Birmingham. 


Industrial Psychology, National Institute of. 
Minimum, £1. (c) The Human Factor. (d) Eesilabor, 
Estrand. (e) Holborn 2277. (f) London, December, 1934. 
Mr. C. B. Frisby, B.Com., Aldwych House, W.C. 2. 


Inspectors of Schools and Educational Organizers, National 
Association of. 
250. £1 1s. (e) Palmer’s Green 2851. 
Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 
Mr. W. L. Timms, Amberley House, Amberley Road, 
Palmer’s Green, London, N. 13. 


Institute of International Education. 
For the promotion of international understanding through 
education. (c) News Bulletin. (d) Intered. (e) Vanderbilt, 


(f) October, 1934, 
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3-1924. (f) October 25, 1934, New York, N.Y. Prof: 
Stephen Duggan, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., and Mary L. Waite, 
2 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Institut Francais du Royaume Uni. 
To promote knowledge of French language, history, thought, 
life, &c. Lectures, 1, 3, or 5 guineas per annum, with special 
reductions to teachers. There are many other activities, 
including a Lycée and Courses for the Licence és Lettres. 
(e) Kensington 6211 and 6212. Secretary, 1-7 Cromwell 
Gardens, S.W. 7. 

Inter-Collegiate Scholarships Board, London. 
To hold a Combined Examination for Entrance Scholar- 
ships tenable at certain colleges and schools of the Univer- 
sity of London. Mr. S. C. Ranner, M.A., Medical School, 
King’s College Hospital, Denmark Hill, S.E. 5. 

International Educational Society. 


The use of the latest mechanical devices, especially the 


gramophone, for education. (e) Clerkenwell 7620. The 
Secretary, 98 Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 1. 

International Institute Examinations Enquiry Committee. 
(e) Central 5928. Sir Philip Hartog, K.B.E., 1 Plowden 
Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 

Ireland, Association of Secondary Teachers. 
To safeguard rights of lay Secondary Teachers. 300. 


Members: Men: £2 ros. in ten monthly instalments of 
5s.; Women: £2 in ten monthly instalments of 4s. Asso- 
ciates: Men: £1 5s. in ten monthly instalments of 2s. 6d. ; 
Women: f1 in ten monthly instalments of 2s. (c) Irish 
School Weekly. (e) Ballsbridge 229. (f) April 3-5, 1934, 
University College, Dublin. Mr. T. J. Burke, 3 Anglesea 
Road, Ballsbridge, Dublin, S.E. 1. 

Irish National Teachers’ tion. 
12,500. 303s. (c) Irish School Weekly. (d) Teachers, Dublin. 
(e) 44433. (f) April 3-6, 1934, Galway. Mr. T. J. 
O’Connell, LL.D., 9 Gardiner’s Place, Dublin. 


Irish Schoolmistresses, Central Association of. 


50. 5s. (e) Dublin 61742. (f) November, 1934, Alexandra 
College, Dublin. Miss Bewley, B.A., Alexandra School, 
Dublin. 


Joint Agency for Women Teachers. 
Registration fee to non-members of the A.A.M., available 
for six months, 2s. 6d. (e) Museum 0656-9. Miss Kathleen 
B. Anderson, M.A., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Joint Scholastic Agency, Ltd. 
To obtain posts for Assistant Masters at lowest fees. (d) 


Educatorio, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0656. (f) 29 
Gordon Square, W.C.1, December, 1934. Mr. G. D. 
Dunkerley, B.Sc. Registrar: Mr. R. E. Gundry, M.A., 


29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


King Alfred School Society. 
To establish and carry on schools to give practical expres- 
sion to the best theories of education extant. {1 1s. (c) The 
King Alfred Magazine. (e) Speedwell 2999. (f) November, 
1934, at Offices. Miss E. M. Hibburd, Manor Wood, North 
End Road, N.W. 11. 


Ligue de |’Enseignement. 
5,300. 4 belgas. (c) Own Bulletin. (d) Ligue Enseigne- 
ment, Bruxelles. (e) Bruxelles 113988. (f) January 27, 
1935. Monsieur Edgard Philippet, Boulevard Maurice 
Lemonnier 110, Bruxelles, Belgique. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, Union of. 
A federation of the Education Committees of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, Westmorland, Flintshire, and the 
Isle of Man. (d) Institutes, Manchester. (e) Blackfriars 
6959. (f) October 5, 1934, St. Helens. Mr. G. J. Walmsley, 
M.Sc., 33 Blackfriars Street, Manchester. 


League of Nations Union. 
1,003,000. Foundation, {1; Registered, 5s. and 3s. 6d.; 
ordinary, 1s. (c) Headway. (d) Freenat, Knights, London. 
(e) Sloane 6161. Mr. J. C. Maxwell Garnett, C.B.E., Sc.D., 
15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 1. 


League of the Empire. i 
Furtherance of Imperial education and interchange of 
teachers. {1 1s. and ros. (d) Empirlea, Churton, London. 
(e) Victoria 3094. (f) “al 1934. Miss E. A. Doggett, 
124 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1 


Legal Education, The Council of. 
Established by the four Inns of Court to superintend the 
education and examination of students for the English Bar. 


(e) Holborn 4665. Mr. T. Harvatt, B.A., 15 Old Square, 


Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 
Leplay House (Institute of Sociology). 


To promote education in sociology and citizenship and the 
educational use of civic and regional surveys. ros. 
(minimum). (c) Sociological Review. (e) Museum 9905. 
35 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Leverhulme Research Fellowships Advisory Committee. 
Institution of Fellowships in Research with no restriction. 
of subject. (d) Guest, Leverho, Cent, London. (e) National 
6701. Dr. L. Haden Guest, Union House, St. Martins-le- 
Grand, London, E.C. 1. 


Libraries and Information Bureaux, Association of Special. 
300. Members, £2 2s.; Associate Members, {1 1s. (d) 
Asliburo, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 5347. (f 
September 21-24, 1934, Somerville College, Oxford. Miss 
E. M. R. Ditmas, M.A., 16 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Library Association, The. 
[Fellow, F.L.A.; Associate, A.L.A.] 4,217. 10s. 6d. to 
£2 2s. (c) The Library Association Record (Monthly). 


(e) Museum 4534. (f) September 10-14, 1934. Mr. P. S. J. 
Welsford, F.1.S.A., Chaucer House, Malet Place, W.C. 1. 


Ling Association of Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics. 
1,325. £1. (c) Own Leaflet. (e) Terminus 4766. (f) January 
3, 1935. Miss P. Spafford, ro Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 1. 


Linguists, Institute of. 
To promote the study of foreign languages and the interests 
of British languists. [Fellow, F.I.L.; Associate, A.I.L.] 
560. Fellows, {1 1s.; Associates, 15s. (c) Linguists’ Review. 
(f) March 17, 1934, Manchester. Mr. A. Cozens Elliott, 
105 Loughborough Road, West Bridgford, Nottingham. 


Loan Funds. 

The Pfeiffer Fund, the Caroline Ashurst Biggs Fund, the 
Helen Blackburn Fund, the Mrs. Haweis Fund, the Louisa 
Lady Goldsmid Fund, the “ Susan Elizabeth Fortescue ” 
and Educated Women Workers’ Loan Training Fund, and 
the Clara Evelyn Mordan Fund. All these funds are to help 
students in paying fees for professional or technical training. 
Apply to the Society for Promoting the Training of Women 
(Women’s Loan Training Fund). 10s. (Life, £5.) (e) 
Kensington 0206. (f) Mid-November, 1934. Miss Edith 
Hare, 251 Brompton Road, S.W. 3. 


London Chamber of Commerce, The (Incorporated). 
9,038. £3 3s. to £5 5s. (c) Own Journal. (d) Convention, 
Cannon, London. (e) Mansion House 5427. (f) April, June, 
and November, 1934, February, 1935. Principal Com- 
mercial Education Dept., Mr. Robert E. T. Ridout, F.I.S.A., 
A.C.P., Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 


London Head Teachers’ Association. 
1,615. £1 ıs. (c) London Head Teacher. 
1934. Mr. A. P. Curtis, M.R.S.T., 
more Green, Old Coulsdon, Surrey. 


London Parochial Charities (Central Fund). 
Income is spent in benefiting poorer classes within the 
Metropolis mainly by furtherance of technical education and 
preserving open spaces or recreation grounds. (e) Central 
5678-9. Mr. Donald R. Allen, 3 Temple Gardens, E.C. 4. 


ae Schoolmasters’ Association (the London Branch of the 
No member of an association of teachers that has adopted 
the principle of “ Equal Pay ” or is opposed to the policy of 
“ Separate Consideration ’’ is eligible for membership. 
2,600. 318. (c) The London Schoolmaster. (e) National 4048. 
( f) April 20, 1934, The Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
E.C. 4. Mr. F. A. ‘Gibbs, The Cripplegate Institute, Golden 
Lane, E.C. 1. 


London Teachers Association (The County Association of the 
N.U.T. for London). 
15,600. £r 11s. (c) London Teacher. (e) Central 1802 and 
1803. (f) February, 1935, Memorial Hall. Mr. W. J. 
Pincombe, J.P., Ludgate House, 110-111 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


Mary Ward Settlement. 
Educational College for Adults. Theatre. Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs. Nursery School. Children’s Play-Centre. Resi- 
dential. Training scheme for adult education. (c) The 
Tatler. (e) Euston 1816. (f) December, 1934. Mr. Horace 
Fleming, M.A., 36 Tavistock Place, London, W.C. 1. 


(f) November, 
“ Heathcroft,’’ Brad- 
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Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Chartered Society of. 

Only Members of the Chartered Society of Massage and 
Medical Gymnastics are entitled to call themselves ‘‘ Char- 
tered Masseuses’’ or ‘‘ Chartered Masseurs or to add 
“ C.S.M.M.G.” after their names. 9,400. Subscription nil. 
The Registration fee is a life fee. (c) Own Journal. (d) Use- 
ful, Westcent, London. (e) Euston 1676. (f) London, 
September, 1934. Mrs. W. Young, M.B.E., M.A., B.Sc., 
Tavistock House (North), Tavistock Square, W.C. I. 


Mathematical Association. 
1,300. 158. (c) Mathematical Gazette. (f) January, 1935, 
London. Mr. C. Pendlebury, 39 Burlington Road, Chiswick, 
W. 4, and Miss M. Punnett, 17 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


Mathematical Society, London. 
436. £2 2s. (c) Own Proceedings and Journal. (f) November 
15, 1934, Burlington House. Mr. F. P. White, M.A., and 
Mr. W. L. Ferrar, M.A., Burlington House, W. 1. 


Matriculation Board, Joint. (The Universities of Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham.) 
(d) Diploma, Manchester. (e) Ardwick 2821. Mr. J. M. 
Crofts, M.A., D.Sc., 315 Oxford Road, Manchester, 13. 


Medical Education and Registration, General Council of. 
(d) Genmedicum, Eusroad, London. (e) Langham 2727. 
(f) Mav, 1934, at Office. Mr. Michael Heseltine, C.B., 
44 Hallam Street, W. 1. 


Mental Welfare, Central Association for. 
To assist in specialized training of medical officers, teachers, 
social workers, and others concerned with the care and 
training of defectives. 300. 5s. upwards. (c) Mental Welfare. 
(e) Victoria 7875. (f) July 9, 1934, Caxton Hall. Miss 
Evelyn Fox, 24 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1. 


Ministry of Education for Northern Ireland. 
(d) Education, Belfast. (e) Belfast 8321. Mr. A. N. Bona- 
parte Wyse, M.A., C.B.E., Stormont, Belfast. 


Modern Humanities Research Association. 
For Graduates of all countries. 7s. 6d. (c) Modern 
Language Review. (f) Chicago, Easter, 1934. Prof. William C. 
Atkinson, The University, Glasgow. 


Montessori Society (Corporate Members of the International 
Montessori Association). 
5s. (c) Montessori Notes. (d) Montessori, Haver, London. 
. (e) Chancery 7585. (f) January, 1935, at University 
College, London. Mr. G. H. Goldsbrough, 28 Brooke Street, 
Holborn, E.C. 1. 


Moral Education, Sixth International Congress of. 
At Cracow, Poland, September 11-14, 1934. Secretary, 
Polish Committee: Mme. M. Sokal (Warsaw, Muzeum 
Oswiaty, Hoiza 88). Hon. Sec. International Executive 
Council: Mr. D. Christie Tait (94 rue de la Suvette, Geneva). 
British Committee, Hon.’ Sec.: Miss Barbara Price, 
Rodenhurst, Oxted, Surrey. 

Music Masters’ Association. 
(e) Horsham 694. Mr. A. Rawlinson Wood, Arunlea, 
Worthing Road, Horsham. 


Music, Royal College of. 
(Fellow, F.R.C.M.; Graduate, G.R.C.M.; Associate, 
A.R.C.M.; Honorary Associate, Hon. A.R.C.M.] Honorary 
Member (Hon. R.C.M.). Also (jointly with R.A.M.) 
Graduate of the Royal Schools of Music, London (G.R.3.M., 
London). (d) Initiative, Southkens, London. (e) Kensing- 
ton 3643. Hon. Sec., Mr. George A. Macmillan. Assistant 
Hon. Sec., Mr. Charles Morley. Registrar, Mr. Claude 
Aveling.. Bursar, Mr. E. J. N. Polkinhorne, Prince Consort 
Road, S.W. 7. 

Music Teachers’ Association. 
1,500. £1 Is. or 12s. 6d. (c) Music Teacher. (f) October, 
1934. Mr. Leslie Regan, B.Mus., F.R.C.O., A.R.A.M., 
c/o Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd., 295 Regent Street, W. 1. 


Musicians, Incorporated Society of. 
The maintenance of the honour and interests of the musical 
profession. 3,900. £1 Is. (c) Music Journal. (d) Scherzo, 
Rath, London. (e) Museum 7876 and 7877. (f) Torquay, 
January 2, 1935. Mr. Frank Eames, 19 Berners Street, W. I. 


National Froebel Union. 
The Examining Board for the Froebel examinations. 
(e) Temple Bar 0245. Miss H. M. C. Coutts, B.Sc., 18 Adam 
Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 
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National Education Association. 
To promote and defend the principles of national education ; 
efficient, progressive, free, unsectarian, and under popular 
control. 5s. (e) Whitehall 2256. Mr. C. W. Kimmins, 
M.A., D.Sc., Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
National Society, The. 
Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Church of England. 3,400. From fı 1s. (c) School 
Guardian. (d) National Society, Sowest, London. (e) Vic- 
toria 6881. (f May 16, 1934. Mr. R. Holland, C.B.E., 
19 Great Peter Street, S.W. 1. 


National Union of Teachers. 
145,000. £1 Is., plus local subscription. (c) Schoolmaster. 
(d) Curriculum, Kincross, London. (e) Euston 2442-5. 
(f) Easter, 1934, Brighton; Easter, 1935, Scarborough. 
Mr. F. Mander, B.Sc., Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, 
W.C. ı. 


Hoon Rork: London Institute of. Examining Body in Needlecraft 
ubjects. 
Miss Ida T. Cutler, 18 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 1. 


New Education Fellowship. 
{1 1s. and 5s. (c) New Era. (e) Museum 1109. 
Clare Soper, 29 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


New Ideals in Education Conference. 
The object of the Conference is to draw together in fellow- 
ship and under holiday conditions, all who are working for 
new ideals and to offer them a platform for discussion of 
difficulties and the communication of the results of experi- 
ence and reflection ; to bring isolated experimenters into 
touch with one another; and to give pioneering work the 
encouragement of recognition and criticism. (c) New Ideals 
Report. (e) Pinner 706. Mrs. Mary Collins, Fairacre, 
Wiltshire Lane, Eastcote, Middlesex. 

North of England Education Conference. 
Varies, 800-1,500. 5s. (e) Morecambe 720. (f) January, 
1934, Morecambe and Heysham. Mer.C. A. Mackay (Acting), 
Town Hall, Morecambe. 

Nursery School Association of Great Britain, The. 
1,070. 5s. (e) Museum 6686. (f) January, 1935, University 
College, London. Mrs. Phoebe E. Cusden, J.P., 29 Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C. r. 

Organists, Royal College of. 
[Associate, A.R.C.O. ; Fellow, F.R.C.O.] £1 1s. (c) Musical 
Times. (e) Western 1765. Dr. Fredk. G. Shinn, Mus.D. 


Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 
(e) Cambridge 1058 ; Oxford 3549. Mr. T. G. Bedford, M.A., 
62 Sidney Street, Cambridge. Mr. C. H. Wilkinson, M.A., 
40 Broad Street, Oxford. 


Oxford Local Examinations. 
(d) Locals, Oxford. Secretary of Local Examinations, 
Merton Street, Oxford. 

Parents’ Association. 
ros. (e) Welbeck 2171. Miss Belle Rennie (Honorary), 
56 Manchester Street, W. I. 


Parents’ National Educational Union, Incorporated. 
15s. 6d. (c) Parents’ Review. (d) Parenunion. (e) Victoria 
0479. (f) July, 1934, London. Miss Whyte, 26 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 1. 

Pharmaceutical Society, The, of Great Britain. 
(Member, M.P.S.; Pharmaceutical Chemist, Ph.C.] 20,000. 
£1 11s. 6d. (c) Pharmaceutical Journal. (d) Bremridge, 
Westcent, London. (e) Holborn 8171. (f) Mav 2, 1934. 
Mr. Hugh N. Linstead, 17 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. r. 


Phonétique Internationale, Association. 
To promote the study of phonetics. 


Miss 


Membre adhérent, 


8s.; membre actif, 12s. Le Maitre Phonétique. Prof. 
Daniel Jones, University College, London, W.C. 1. 
Physical Education, National Association of Organizers of. 


205. £1 ıs. (c) Own Pamphlet. (d) Educational Office, 
Sheffield. (e) Sheffield 22214. (f) March 2 and 3, 1934. 
Mr. Henry A. Cole, Education Office, Sheffield, 1. 


Physical Education (Women), Scottish League for. 
263. Ios. (c) Journal and School Hygiene and Physical 
Education. (e) Douglas 4768. (f) March 30, 1934, Training 
Centre, Dundee. Miss K. G. Smith, 18 Berkeley Terrace, 
Glasgow, C. 3. 

Physical Training, British Association for, The Incorporated. 
[Fellows, F.B.A.P.T.; Associates, A.B.A.P.T.] (c) Physical 


Education. (e) Lee Green 4152. (f) January, 1935. Mr. T. 
Williams, 25 Chalcroft Road, Lee, S.E. 13. 
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Playing Fields Association, The National. 
To secure adequate playing fields and proper playgrounds 
for all, and to save existing open spaces and sports grounds. 
£1. Life Membership, £10. (c) Own Journal. (d) Natplafion, 
Churton, London. (e) Victoria 9274-5. (f) May 29, 1934. 
Sir Lawrence W. Chubb, 71 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 


Preparatory Schools, Incorporated Association of. 
Members must possess a degree or registration, and be 
heads of schools containing no boys over the age of I5. 
About 700. £1 5s.; entrance fee {2 2s. (c) Preparatory 
Schools Review. (e) Beaconsfield 79. (f) December, 1934. 
Mr. Hugh C. King, Byeways, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


Prevention of Cruelty to Children, National Society for the. 
5s. upwards. (c) Child’s Guardian. (d) Childhood, Lesquare. 
(e) Gerrard 2774. (f) May 30, 1934; by invitation only. 
Mr. William J. Elliott, Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 


Private Schools, Association of Headmistresses of Recognized. 
To further interests of education on independent lines, and 
promote free interchange of teachers between all recognized 
schools, public and private. 113. £1 1s. (d) Gunnerside, 
Plymouth. (f) May, 25, 1934, Hayes Court, Kent. Miss 
H. M. Stranger, Gunnerside School, Plymouth. 


Private Tutors’ Association. 
Open only to those who engage solely in preparing students 
for examinations. 28. 1. (e) Paddington 7062. (f) 
January, 1935. Mr. J. B. G. Dick, 34 Gloucester Terrace, 
W. 2. 


Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre, Société Nationale des. 
250. tos. 6d. (c) Le Français. (f) January 26, 1935. 
Monsieur de Parrel, 7 Red Lion Square, W.C. 1. 

Profeasional Classes Aid Council (Incorp.). 

Relief of distress amongst professional classes. (e) Kensing- 
ton 0720. Miss G. M. Walters, 251 Brompton Road, S.W. 3. 


Protestant Schools in Ireland, The Incorporated Society for. 

(e) Dublin 62530. (f) May 14, 1934. Rev. W. J. Mayne, 
M.A., 48 Kildare Street, Dublin. 

Psychological Society, British : Education Section. 

Mr. F. J. Schonell, Ph.D., 18 Brockley View, Forest Hill, 
S.E. 23. 

Public School Bursars’ Association. 

Schools included in Headmasters’ Conference. 70. £I Is. 
(f) April 24, 1934. Mr. W. S. Dingwall, M.A., St. Edward’s 
School, Oxford. 

Pure English, Society for. 

300. tos. Mrs. J. W. Alden, c/o The Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. 

Representative Managers, The, of London Elementary Schools. 
350. 2s. 6d. (c) School Child. (f) March, 1934, the County 
Hall, S.E.1. Mr. J. N. Duddington, 19 Onslow Gardens, 
Highgate, N. ro. 

Research in Education, The Scottish Council for. 

32. (c) Own Report. (d) Research, Edinburgh. (e) Edin- 
burgh 23216. (f) June 16, 1934. Mr. Thomas Henderson, 
B.Sc., 46 Moray Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

Rifle Clubs, Society of Miniature. 

Promotes competitions between School Rifle Clubs. Clubs, 
Ios. (1,962 Rifle, 53 Air Rifle) ; Individuals, 5s. (180,000). 
(e) The Rifleman. (d) Rifleshot, Cent. (e) City 4589. 
(f) May 10, 1934, London. Mr. George Pethard, M.B.E., 
Codrington House, 23 Water Lane, Ludgate, E.C. 4. 

Royal Society of Teachers, The. 

The name given by Royal command to the body of teachers 
whose names are enrolled on the Official Register main- 
tained by the Teachers Registration Council (g.v.). Teachers 
admitted to Registration become Members of the Royal 
Society of Teachers (M.R.S.T.) without further payment 
beyond the registration fee. There is no annual subscription. 

Sanitary Institute, Royal. 
5,202. £2 2s. to 15s. (c) Own Journal. (d) Sanitute, 
Churton, London. (e) Sloane 8438. (f) March 28, 1934; 
Congress, Bristol, July 9-14, 1934. Mr. J. W. Dudley 
Robinson, M.Sc., Ph.D., go Buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W. I. : 

School Attendance and Investigation Officers’ National Association. 
450. 6s. (f) Easter, 1934. Mr. W. MacDonald, ‘ Max- 
holme,’’ 14 David Road, Handsworth Wood, Birmingham, 20. 

School Journey Association. 

To advocate the School Journey as a desirable factor in 
the education of the child, and to secure facilities for the 


economical practice of educational travel at home and 
abroad. 3,500. School affiliation, 1os.; individual, 2s. 6d. 
(c) The School Journey Record. (e) Addiscombe 2178. (f) 
January, 1935, Conference of Educational Associations. 
Mr. H. W. Barter, 35 Parkview Road, Addiscombe, Croydon. 


Schoolmasters’ Association (Ireland). 
Headmasters of Church of Ireland or Nonconformists Schools 
for boys in Ireland. 51. ros. (f) October 27, 1934. Mr. 
J. Bennett, M.A., The High School, Harcourt Street, Dublin. 


Schoolmasters, National Association of. 
All schoolmasters recognized by the Board of Education 
who are not members of an Association of Teachers that 
has adopted the principle of “ equal pay ” or is opposed to 
the policy of “ separate consideration,” are eligible for 
membership. Over 9,000. 18s. plus local fee. (c) The 
New Schoolmaster. (e) Museum 8088. (f) Easter, 1934, 
Southport. Mr. A. E. Warren, 59 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


School Nature Study Union. 
2,016. 4s. (c) School Nature Study. (e) Streatham 1847. 
(f) February, 1934, University College. Mr. H. E. Turner, 
45 Cheviot Road, West Norwood, S.E. 27. 


Schoolmasters, Society of. 
For relief of necessitous Masters of Secondary Schools or 
their dependants. Ios. annually or £5 in one sum. Mr. 
H. J. C. Marshall, C.B.E., College of Preceptors, Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C. 1. 


Schools Trust and Allied Schools. 

A central organization to deal with the following limited 
companies: Stowe School, Ltd., Harrogate College, Ltd., 
Canford School, Ltd., Wrekin College (Wellington) Co., 
Ltd., Westonbirt School, Ltd., Felixstowe School, Ltd. 
(comprising Felixstowe College and Greenway School), 
Schools Trust (Jersey), Ltd., Schools Trust, Ltd. (comprising 
Lowther College, St. Monica’s School, and Seaford College). 
(e) Whitehall 3211. Mr. Kenneth H. Adams, 25-27 Charles 
Street, Haymarket, S.W. 1. 


Science Masters’ Association. 
1,800. 10s. (c) School Science Review. (f) January 1-4, 
1935, Oxford. Mr. H. G. Lambert, Shirley Corner, Boden 
Road, Hall Green, Birmingham (Annual Meeting). Mr. A. E. 
Foot, Eton College, Windsor (General). Mr. F. Fairbrother, 
Cedars School, Leighton Buzzard (Membership). 


Science Teachers, Women, Association of. 


725. ïos. (c) School Science Review. (f) January, 1935, 
London. Miss M. E. Birt, St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Brook 
Green, W. 6. 


Scientific Workers, Association of. 
To secure a fuller recognition of the value of scientists to 
society. 1,300. 218s. (c) Progress and the Scientific Worker. 
(e) Victoria 5253. (f) February, 1935. Prof. B. W. 
Holman, O.B.E., 70 Victoria Street, S.W. I. 


Scottish Education Department. 
The Secretary, Whitehall, S.W.1; 
Edinburgh, 2. 


Secondary School Teachers’ War Relief Fund. 

(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) Supple- 
menting pensions of dependants of disabled and killed 
secondary teachers. Committee is representative of all 
Secondary School Associations. (c) The A.M.A. (d) In- 
corama, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0656-0659. 
Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 29 Gordon Square, 
W.C. I. 


Secondary Teachers, International Federation of Associations of. 
Developing mutual friendship and understanding among 
secondary teachers in all countries and improving secondary 


and at 14 Queen Street, 


education. 29 Associations, with 110,000 members. 40 
cents per member. (c) Own Bulletin. (f) Rome, August 
15, 1934. Mr. L. C. Buurveld, Leede 15, Rotterdam- 


Zuid, Holland. 
Secular Education League. 


To secure State neutrality towards religion in State-aided 
schools. 600. (e) Victoria 6842. (f) April, 1934. Miss 
Freeman, 12 Palmer Street, S.W. I. 


Simplified Spelling Society. 
4,000. Is. upwards. (d) Cafe-Wallsend. (e) Wallsend 63614. 
Miss Patricia F. E. Marley, S.S.S. Office, Station Road, 
Wallsend-upon-Tyne. 
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Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland. 
12,025. (c) The Student Movement. (d) Indefessus-Gold, 
London. (e) Speedwell 2311. (f) July, 1934. Swanwick, 
Derbyshire. Rev. R. C. Mackie, M.A., Annandale, North 
End Road, N.W. 11. 


§.T.U.T.I.8. (Secondary, Technical, and University Teachers’ 
Insurance Society, The). 
Open to other professions. Insurance under the National 
Health and Pension Act ; and Sickness Insurance under the 
Voluntary Dividend Scheme. (f) At Office, June, 1934. 


Miss C. A. M. Cripps, M.A., 47 Gordon Square, W.C. ır. 


Southwark Diocesan Schools Association and London Diocesan 
Board of Education (Incorporated). 

Lectures for Teachers. (e) Victoria 6790. Rev. Canon G. D. 
Barker, M.A., K.H.C., Church House, Westminster, S.W. 1, 

Speech and Drama, Association of Teachers of (Incorp.). 
160. 10s. 6d. (c) Viva Voce. (e) Western 6679. (f) July, 
1934, Oxford. Miss D. Donald, 10 Cope Place, W. 8. 

Teachers Registration Council, The. 
(Established by Act of Parliament and Constituted by 
Orders in Council. Registration fee, £3. No subscription. 
(c) Official List of Registered Teachers. (e) Museum 2479. 
Mr. Frank Roscoe, M.A., 47 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 
(See Royal Society of Teachers. ) 

Teachers’ Training and Registration Society, The. 
56. 2s. 6d. minimum. (e) Maida Vale 5376. (f) June, 1934, 
Winkworth Hall of Residence, 213 Chevening Road, N.W. 6 
Miss A. J. Isaacs, Maria Grey Training College, S 
N.W. 6. 

Technical Institutions, Association of. 
165. 3 guineas. (d) Education. (e) 675 and 676 Lough- 
borough. (f) Loughborough, fourth week in February, 
1935. Dr. H. Schofield, M.B.E., B.Sc., Loughborough 
College, Leicestershire. 

Technical Institutions, Association of Teachers in. 
1,800. Full-time teachers, 30s. ; part-time teachers, ros. 6d. 
(c) The Technical Journal. (e) Museum 0658. (f) June 3, 
1934, Middlesbrough. Mr. J. Wickham Murray, M.A., 29 
Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 

Technical Institutions, Association of Principals of. 
167. £1 10s. (e) Langham 2020. (f) February 21, 1935, 
London. Mr. D. Humphrey, B.A., B.Sc., The Polytechnic, 
Regent Street, W. 1. 


Technical Institutions in Northern Ireland, Associations of 
Principals of. 

26. £1. (e) Newry 173. (f) June, 1934. Mr. T. J. Flynn, 
Technical School, Newry, Co. Down. 

Tonic Sol-fa College of Music (Incorporated 1875). 
(Fellow, F.T.S.C. ; Licentiate, L.T.S.C. ; Associate, A.T.S.C.] 
Holds examinations and trains Teachers. 4,000. (f) May 26, 
1934, London. Mr. Herbert J. Winter, 26 Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 1. 

Toynbee Hall, Universities’ Settlement. 
(e) Avenue 7181-82. Mr. J. J. Mallon, LL.D., M.A., J.P., 
28 Commercial Street, Whitechapel, E. 1. 

Training College Association. 
700. 17s. 6d. (or £1 2s. 6d. with Journal). (c) Journal of 
Educational Psychology. (f) January, 1935, London. 
Miss K. B. Anderson, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 

Training Colleges, Council of Principals of. 
100. 10s. Meetings are held in January, March, June, 
November. Miss S. E. S. Richards, Stockwell College, Stock- 
well Road, S.W. ọ. Mr. F. H. C. Brock, Cheshire Training 
College, Crewe. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

Aberdeen Committee. 
(e) 2872. William A. Edward, M.A., D.Litt., The Training 
Centre, St. Andrew Street, Aberdeen. 

National Committee. 
46. (e) Edinburgh 23618. (f) June 15, 1934, Edinburgh. 
Mr. J. R. Peddie, M.B.E., M.A., D.Litt., 140 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, 2, Executive Officer. 

Oxford University. 
Department for the Training of Teachers. 
Smith, M.A., 15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 

St. Andrews Provincial Committee. 
(e) Dundee 4559. Prof. William McClelland, M.A., B.Sc., 
B.Ed., The Training College, Park Place, Dundee. 

Teachers’ Training Syndicate, University of Cambridge. 
Mr. F. E. E. Harvey, M.A., Warkworth House, Cambridge. 


Mr. George 


Trinity College of Music, London. 
Also holds Examinations in Music for Teachers’ Diplomas 
and Pupils’ Certificates. (d) Musicatus, Wesdo, London. 
(e) Welbeck 5773. Mr. C. N. H. Rodwell, Mandeville Place, 
London, W. 1. 


Union of Jewish Women. 
(Educational activities, to assist educated Jewesses to 
advise and help them to train, through loans, to place them, 
&c. 1,150. 5s. (minimum). (e) Museum 6411. (f) Febru- 
ary, 1935. Miss Eileen Van Noorden, Woburn House 
(4th floor), Upper Woburn Place, W.C. 1. 


Universities Bureau of the British Empire. 

A centre of information about the Universities of the 
Empire; organizes University Conferences and a quin- 
quennial Empire Congress. Next Congress, 1936. Issues the 
Universities Year Book. (d) Uniburb, London. (e) Museum 
5164. Hon. Director: Sir H. Frank Heath, G.B.E., K.C.B. 
Secretary : Mr. W. B. Brander, C.I.E., C.B.E., 88a Gower 
Street, W.C. 1. 


Universités et Ecoles Francaises, Office National des. 
French official educational office. Holiday courses, educa- 
tion in France, exchanges of correspondence and holiday 
visits, &c. (e) Kensington 6211. Monsieur L. E. Genissieux, 
c/o Institut Français, 3 Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 7. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND TUTORIAL CLASSES. 


Birmingham. 
Apply, The Director of Extra-Mural Studies, The University, 
Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


Joint Board for the University of Bristol, The University 
College, Southampton, and the University College of the 
South-West of England, Exeter. 

(d) Salt, University, Bristol. (e) Bristol 24997. Mr. W. E. 
Salt, M.A., B.Com., The University, Bristol. 


Cambridge University Board of Extra-Mural Studies. 
(c) Cambridge Bulletin of Extra-Mural Studies. (d) Stuart 
House, Cambridge. (e) Cambridge 1859. Mr. G. F. Hickson, 
M.A., Stuart House, Cambridge. 


Durham Committee. (Board for Extra-Mural Studies.) 
(e) Durham 10. Rev. E. G. Pace, D.D., Hatfield College, 


Durham. 


Leeds Committee. 
The University, Leeds. 
20251. 


University of Liverpool. 
Extra-Mural work of the University. (e) Royal 4573. 
Mr. E. Hickinbotham, University Extension Board, The 
University, Liverpool. 


University of London. 
University Extension and Tutorial Classes Council. (d) 
University, Southkens, London. (e) Kensington 7000. 
Mr. John Lea, M.A., University of London, South Ken- 
sington, S.W. 7. 


Manchester University Committee for Extra-Mural Work. 
(e) Manchester: Ardwick 2681. Mr. H. P. Turner, M.A., 
LL.M., the University, Manchester. 


Nottingham. 
A constituent Committee of the Delegacy for Extra-Mural 


studies. University College, Nottingham. (e) Nottingham 
2024. Prof. R. Peers, M.A., University College, 14 Shake- 
speare Street, Nottingham. 


Oxford University Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies. 
(c) Rewley House Papers. (d) Extramural, Oxford. (e) 
Oxford 2524. Rev. F. E. Hutchinson, M.A., Rewley House, 
Wellington Square, Oxford. 


Undergraduates, Guild of. (University of Liverpool.) 
1,986. {2 10s. (c) Sphinx. (e) Royal 3733. (f) June, 1934. 
Miss O. J. Siddall, B.A., and Mr. W. G. Cretney, B.A., 
Students’ Union, Liverpool. 


University Students. National Union of Students of the Univer- 
sities and University Colleges of England and Wales. 
28,000. 5s. (c) The New University. (e) Museum 4924, 
9579. (d) Undergrad-Eusroad, London. (f) November, 
1934, London. Mr. R. Nunn Nay 3 Endsleigh Street, ` 
London, W.C. I. 


(d) University, Leeds. (e) Leeds 
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University of London Union. 
5,200. Ios. 6d. and £I Is. 
Magazine. (e) Museum 8194. 
67-69 Torrington Square, W.C. 1. 

University Teachers, Association of. 
The advancement of University Education and Research 
and the promotion of common action among University 
Teachers and the safeguarding of the interests of the 
members. University Teachers and Research Workers. 
1,500. 158. (c) The Universities Review. (d) Zoology, 
Agricultural Buildings, Aberystwyth. (e) Aberystwyth 105. 
(f) June 30, July 2, 1934, University College, Oxford. 
Prof. R. Douglas Laurie, M.A., Dept. of Zoology, University 
College of Wales, Cambrian Street, Aberystwyth.. 


University Teachers of Scotland, Association of. 
Mr. T. A. Joynt, Old College, Edinburgh. 


University Women, Ltd., British Federation of. 
3,500. 10s. (c) Own Report and News Sheet. (e) Flaxman 
oolg. (f) July, 1934. Reading. Miss Kathleen Johnston, 
B.A., Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


University Women, International Federation of. 

To promote understanding and friendship between the 
university women of the nations of the world. Thirty-seven 
affiliated national federations of university women graduates. 
Each national federation subscribes yearly according to 
membership. 55,000. (d) Ifederuw, Fulroad. (e) Flaxman 
oo18. (f) Summer, 1936, Berlin. Miss Theodora Bosanquet, 
Crosby Hall, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


Welsh Secondary Schools Association. 
150. £1 5s. (c) The Review. (d) County School, Ystalyfera. 
(e) Ystalyfera, Glamorgan 29. (f) May, 1934, third week. 
Mr. Henry Rees, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, County School, 
Ystalyfera, Glam. 


Welsh Teachers, Union of. 
To secure due recognition for the Welsh Language, Litera- 
ture, and History in the National System of Education in 
Wales. 947. 2s. 6d. (c) Yr Athro (The Teacher). (d) 19 
Bwllfa Road, Cwmdare, Aberdare. (e) Aberdare 206. 
(f) March, 1934 and 1935. Mr. David O. Roberts, 19 Heol 
y Bwillfa, Cwmdar, Aberdar Sir Forgannwg. 


(c) University of London Union 
Miss C. B. McMillan, 


Women’s Employment Federation. 

To co-ordinate the work of Societies dealing with 
training and employment of educated women. The follow- 
ing societies have joined the Federation: Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, the Association of Head Mistresses, 
the Association of University Women Teachers, Bedford 
College for Women, The British Federation of University 
Women, the Cambridge University Women’s Appointments 
Board, the London Diocesan Board of Women Workers, the 
London and National Society for Women’s Service, the 
London School of Economics, the Officers’ Families’ Fund, 
the Oxford University Appointments Committee (Women’s 
Sub-Committee), the Society for Promoting the Training of 
Women, the University of London Appointments Board, 
Westfield College, the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Miss Margaret Gledstone, 58 Cromwell Road, London, 
S.W. 7. 


Women, Society for Promoting the Training of (Women’s Loan 
‘Training Fund). 

2s. 6d. upwards. (c) Annual Report. (e) Kensington 0206. 
(f) November, 1934. Miss Edith Hare, 251 Brompton Road, 
S.W. 3. 

Women Teachers, National Union of. 
To secure equal opportunities and equal pay in the teaching 
service for women and men of the same professional status. 
£1. (c) The Woman Teacher. (e) Museum 2768. (f) January, 
1935, Malvern. Miss E. E. Froud, 39 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Workers’ Educational Association 

The promotion of the higher education of working men 
and women. 1,952 afhliated societies, 22,843 members, 
517 branches. District societies, varies, about, £1 Is. 
National societies, varies, about £5 5s. Individuals, varies. 
(c) The Highway. (e) Victoria 1950. (f) November 17-18, 
1934, Manchester. Mr. A. S. Firth, 38a St. George’s Road, 
S.W. 1. 


World Federation of Education Associations. 
To bring the five million teachers of the world into more 
fruitful and sympathetic relations with one another. 
(c) World Federation News. Mr. A. O. Thomas, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


Vacation Courses, Conferences, and Tours 


History or ArtT.—The first course on this subject to be held 
on English art is announced by the Courtauld Institute of Art, 
University of London. *“ Art in England during the Christian 
Era ” is to be the theme and the course will be held at the 
Institute from July 26 to August 31. Full details will be forwarded 
on application to the Secretary of the Science Committee, 
Courtauld Institute of Art, 20 Portman Square, W. 1. 


k k k 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION.—The Association for Adult Religious 
Education is an interdenominational society existing to promote 
work of a university type and standard in the study of the Bible 
and kindred subjects and to assist all those interested in such study 
to keep abreast of the best results of modern Biblical research 
and religious thought. The second Whitsuntide Conference of 
the Association on “‘ Religious Education and the Teaching of 
Scripture ” will be held at Elfinsward, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex, 
from Friday, May 18, to Tuesday, May 22, 1934. Dr. Cyril 
Norwood will give the opening address. Further particulars can 
be obtained from the Hon. Organizing Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, 15 Fox Hill, Norwood, London, S.E. 1g. 


k k k 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON TECHNICAL EDuCATION.—In 
conformity with resolutions adopted by the Congress of Brussels 
in 1922, the International Bureau for Technical Education is 
organizing a Congress to be held at Barcelona for May 17-19, 
1934. The main questions for the Congress will be “ The Roll 
of Technical Instruction,” ‘‘ Professional Orientation,” and 
“ Apprenticeship.” Forms and full details may be obtained 
from the Secretariat, 2 place de la Bourse, Paris (11c). 

* 


$ k 


New IDEALS IN EDUCATION.—The nineteenth Conference will 
be held at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, Easter Week, 1934 
(April 2 to 7). The object of the Conference is to draw together 
in fellowship and under holiday conditions, all who are working 
for new ideals and to offer them a platform for discussion of 
difficulties and the communication of the results of experience 
and reflection ; to bring isolated experimenters into touch with 


one another; and to give pioneering work the encouragement 
of recognition and criticism. The address of welcome will be 
given by Dr. L. P. Jacks, and the subject of the Conference will 
be “ Education for a New World.” 
k * mr 
PHYSICAL TRAINING, GAMES, AND DANCING.—Courses in 
physical education will be held at the Carnegie Physical Training 
College from July 27 to August 24, 1934, for the full course, and 
from July 27 to August 10, and August 10 to 24 for short courses. 
Applications for admission from both men and women teachers, 
should be made not later than June 30, 1934. Forms of 
application may be obtained from the Warden, Carnegie Physical 
Training College, Beckett Park, Leeds 6. 
* k * 


SouTH AFRICA.— To those who are going to the Conference of 
the New Education Fellowship to be held in South Africa in 
July, shipping companies and the South African railways are 
making considerable concessions. It is possible for those who 
are willing to rough it to attend the Conference at Cape Town for 
£70, but to go to South Africa and not see more than Cape Town 
would appeal to few. For those who wish to go to the Conference 
and to see as much as possible of South Africa in a very short 
time, with the maximum of enjoyment and the minimum of 
preparation, the Overseas Education League, acting in co- 
operation with the New Education Fellowship, will make all 
arrangements. Its party, accompanied by a representative of 
the League, will be in Johannesburg for the Conference ; it will 
visit the Matopos and the Victoria Falls ; it will spend two days 
in the Kruger National Park, the world’s most wonderful 
sanctuary for wild life, and will then cross the mountains and 
see some of the beauty of Natal. The estimated cost of member- 
ship of the Conference, passage, railway meals and beds on the 
train, hotel accommodation, excursions, in fact all but incidental 
personal expenses and personal tips for a journey of 17,000 miles 
in seventy-six days is 137 guineas. The party is to leave 
Southampton on June 21 and to arrive there, on its return, on 
September 5. The proposed itinerary may be obtained from 
The New Education Fellowship, 29 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 
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Joseph Payne, First Professor of Education in England 


By MIriAM G. FitcuH, M.A. 
(Contributed by the College of Preceptors) 
(Continued) 


A CREATIVE genius generally finds some means of self- 
expression, and if Payne had not been associated with the 
College of Preceptors, he would doubtless have made his 
voice heard, but that association had its mutual advantages. 
This College, whose first members were mostly private 
schoolmasters, was founded in 1846, receiving a Royal 
Charter in 1849, ‘‘ for the purpose of promoting sound 
learning and of advancing the interests of education more 
especially among the middle classes, by atfording facilities 
to the teacher for the acquiring of a sound knowledge of his 
profession, and by providing for the periodical session of a 
competent Board of Examiners to ascertain, and give 
certificates of the acquirements and fitness for their office 
of persons engaged or desiring to be engaged in the Educa- 
tion of Youth, particularly in the Private Schools of 
England and Wales.” Later it was claimed that the “ grand 
distinguishing characteristic ” of the College was ‘‘ the 
culture of the Science and Art of Education.” 

At once we see that Payne's objects were identical with 
those of the College, and he soon figured as one of the 
private schoolmasters who wished to purge their own ranks 
of quackery. In 1863 he was able to retire from active work 
as a headmaster; and thenceforward he devoted himself 
unsparingly to his educational interests. The College had 
already found itself faced with difficulties, arising from the 
indifference of teachers. Decreasing membership resulted 
in a waning of the first enthusiasm and an increasing deficit, 
so that no attempt could be made to establish training 
schools and lectureships on education, which were amongst 
its further objects. Payne was indeed a friend to the College 
when he led the radical reformers on the Council and 
criticized severely some weak features of the institution. 
A period of reform was inaugurated, and by 1870, with its 
membership closed to the unqualified, the College was 
financially prosperous and ready to consider Payne's chief 
recommendation, that it should “in every possible way 
assert the principle that education is a science as well as an 
art.” In short, the way was open for agitation which led 
directly to the founding of the Chair of Education. 

Short courses of lectures on various aspects of education 
as well as single lectures on special subjects had been pro- 
vided by the College, but in 1871 a lectureship in Education 
was definitely established, and Payne was unanimously 
elected to fill the office. His three lectures were on (1) The 
Theory or Science of Education ; (2) The Practice or Art 
of Education; and (3) Educational Methods. Payne’s 
larger idea, however, was for chairs of education to be 
established at the universities, and before developing its 
plans for the founding of the Professorship, the College 
endeavoured to enlist state aid, the interest of the univer- 
sities, and the support of the public. No help was forth- 
coming, and opinion was still immature, for at a public 
conference called by the College, one speaker suggested that, 
if an eminent man were appointed to a chair of education, 
he would very soon exhaust the subject. The College, 
therefore, resolved to take up the matter independently of 
external aid. 

In October, 1872, Miss Doreck, a leader in the study of 
kindergarten methods, with the help of Miss Buss, had 
brought forward a scheme for establishing a training class 
with lectures for teachers, illustrated by lessons. After 
being considered by the Council, which was encouraged by 
the good attendance at Payne’s lectures in 1871, it was 
decided to found in 1873 the first Chair of Education, with 
Payne as the first Professor. There was an endeavour to 
correlate theory and practice, but permission for the 
students to visit classes and observe teaching in schools 
seemed unobtainable. Payne was left to do his best in the 


form of lectures to a group of young teachers. The fees had 
to be kept low so that they would not exclude those who 
were especially in need of such help. The expenses of the 
class were not covered by fees, and that was sufficient 
reason for the Council postponing the plans for a model 
school. Even the position of Payne himself was precarious. 
‘‘ I observe,” he wrote to the Council, “ that it was decided 
by the Council that ‘no course of lectures is to be given 
unless twenty students, at least, enter their names for it.’ 
As, however, so much depends on making a commencement, 
however humble, I venture to suggest for the consideration 
of the Council, a modification of the arrangement. My 
proposition is this, that should the number fall short of the 
prescribed twenty, the Professor shall consent to a pro rata 
deduction in the amount of his fee.” The offer was indica- 
tive of the earnestness of the man for the cause of the 
teacher and of education, but a good attendance, largely of 
women, forestalled such measures. During 1873 and 1874 
nearly 140 students were present. By 1875, although the 
attendance had fallen slightly, the progress of the class was 
reported to be quiet and uneventful. 

When we consider the theories presented by Payne both 
as Professor and in his earlier lectures and writings, we find 
that while he was inevitably a critic of the status quo, he 
always offered something constructive in the place of that 
which he would destroy. In fact, his emphasis was rather 
on what should be. He attacked those educational vices 
mentioned above—the tyranny of knowledge and the 
resulting misconception of the art of teaching. In an age 
which was knowledge-ridden, he preached the gospel of 
intellect trained by skilful teaching, and he exposed the 
futility of unintelligent routine. 

His most complete answer to knowledge-mongers was his 
definition of instruction. ‘‘ Instruction, then, is the orderly 
placing of knowledge in the mind, with a definite object. 
The mere aggregation by a teacher, in the minds of his 
pupils, of incoherent ideas, gained by desultory and un- 
connected mental acts, is no more instruction than heaping 
bricks and stones together is building a house. The true 
instructor is never contented with the mere collection of 
materials, however valuable in themselves, but continually 
seeks to make them subservient to the end he has in view.” 
Telling, cramming, and drilling had no place in such 
instruction. He even carried his point so far as to deplore 
in the education of the child the acceptance of any know- 
ledge upon the authority of another. * Information,” he 
said, “obtained by other people’s research ... is not 
knowledge to a child who has had no share in the acquisition, 
and your dogmatic imposition of it upon his mind, or 
rather memory only, is of the essence of cramming.” He 
admitted that the time would come when the learner would 
have to receive many things on authority, but in the first 
stages of elementary instruction the subjects of the curricu- 
lum ‘‘ should be strictly confined to matters on which the 
pupil can exercise his own powers of observation and 
experiment.” He would have teachers inquire, as he had 
inquired, into the processes by which a child had gained 
knowledge in a natural environment, before he came within 
the scope of the teacher’s influence. Then nature itself is 
the teacher, and “she gives him no grammar of seeing, 
hearing, etc.; she gives him no compendiums of abstract 
principles. ... Action! action! is her maxim of training ; 
and things! things! are the objects of her lessons.” The 
child was teaching himself, learning by exploring, experi- 
menting, inventing, and even by correcting his own 
mistakes. Payne admitted that the precepts of Nature, the 
teacher, must not be followed implicitly, but they pointed 

(Continued on page 190) 
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LATIN FOR TODAY 


SECOND COURSE 
Edited by 
F. DALE, M.A., 
Senior Classical Master at 
Berkhamsted School 


460 pages, illustrated. 
48. 6d. 


FIRST COURSE 
Edited by 
C. McEVOY, M.A., 
Senior Classical Master at Watford 
Grammar School 


360 pages, illustrated. 
38. 6d. 


METHOD (1) | 


In attempting to provide a Latin course which shall really fulfil modern needs, the 
authors of LATIN FOR TODAY have embodied several clearly-defined principles. 
The first and most striking is that of giving pupils a genuine reading experience of 
simple connected Latin from the outset. Thus they realize at once that they are making 
real progress in one of the main objectives of learning any language, and in reading 
constantly for interest and meaning they are given a powerful incentive to tackle the 
various points of grammar and syntax as they occur in the text. Not only does the use 
of continuous Latin have the added interest which is obviously lacking in detached 
sentences, but it lends itself to the close accompaniment of illustrations which increase 
the interest still further. Finally, there will be no question of bridging the gap so often 
noticeable in the passage from detached sentences to continuous narrative. 


Next Month—Material (1) Roman Life and Customs 


DEUTSCHES LEBEN 


ERSTER TEIL ZWEITER TEIL 
By A. S. MacPHERSON, M.A., By A. S. MacPHERSON, M.A., and 
Principal German Master, Dulwich College. Studienrat PAUL STROMER. 
208 pages, illustrated, 2s. gd. 215 pages, illustrated, 38. 


DEUTSCHES LEBEN presents a German course on practical modern lines covering 
the work from its earliest stages up to and including the year before School Certificate 
Examination. The course presupposes that German will be the language used in the 
classroom from the beginning, but there is a summary of grammar (in English) at the 
end of each book and a German-English vocabulary. The reading selections which preface 
each lesson are in continuous narrative and deal with interesting, practical features of 
modern German life. A proportion of these are in dramatic form. The exercise material 
for both oral and written work provides in abundance the practice and variety necessary 
to enable the pupil to use German correctly and fluently in speech and writing. 


Dritter Teil—a book for the School Certificate year—is in active preparation. Teachers 
who would like to see a copy on publication are asked to communicate with the 


publishers. 


A prospectus Latin for Today and (or) Deutsches: Leben will be sent on application. The publishers will also be glad to forward 
Specimen copies of the books in either series to teachers with a view to class use. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 
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directly to the errors of didactic teaching, which did not | Moreover, ‘‘ the teacher who regards the child as a learner, 
recognize the existence of the pupil’s native capacity, and | who is to teach himself through personal experience, is 
therefore left latent half of the powers of the pupil, and | therefore interdicted from doing anything to interfere with 
which failed to make learning pleasurable, because it did | the learner's own method—from telling, cramming, ex- 
not recognize the need for activity on the part of the | plaining, and even from correcting, merely on his own 
learner. Instead the child must continue in his self-teaching | authority, the learner’s blunders. The function assigned 
for the most part in the way which nature ordained, except | him by the science of education is that of a stimulator, 
that, having learnt from the methods of nature to play his | director, and superintendent of the learner’s work, and to 
part as a guide, the teacher could, largely by suggestion, | that office he is to confine himself.” 


lead him more quickly along the path to knowledge. . (To be continued) 
Correspondence 
CRAFTS AND THE SECONDARY SCHOOL | commercial use is not likely to find favour. The establishment 
CURRICULUM of trade schools has no part in a general secondary education, 


and this disclaimer leads to the consideration of the part such 
work can really play in education. The school carpenter's shop 
is not usually a craft room, but could become one under an 
appropriate teacher, and the principles underlying much in the 
crafts could well be associated with many “ book ” subjects 
which would prevent their dissociation and enable them to take 
a proper standing. This matter seems to require the attention 
First as to the objective. There are always boys whose | of educationists; at present it may be doubted whether the 
ability to assimilate the subjects comprised in the ordinary many engineering shops in schools have the educational asso- 
school time-table is very small, but experience shows that in | ciation with other subjects which they might possess and by 
after-life such boys often become men of considerable merit. | which both might benefit. 
It is practically impossible to make a boy without the necessary The objects to be attained and the attitude decided, it remains 
aptitude either a good classic mathematician or scientist, and | to consider the material aspects of craft rooms. These may vary 
such attempt too often results in a species of forced knowledge | much, and before embarking upon a scheme the nature of 
which may, by the passing of examinations, produce a mental | the work to be done should be fully debated. Some crafts 
equipment apt to lead to a false conception and may well drive | may well be carried out in rooms in the main building with the 
a boy into a walk of life where he will never develop, partly | advantage of association with the class-rooms, others as for 
through lack of interest in his subject but mostly through lack | beaten metalwork will be noisy and must be located elsewhere, 
of ability in this particular sphere to carry on his acquisition of | others, again, may require a chimney shaft or machines which 
knowledge. Many disasters in the choice of a career might be | render special construction imperative, and all will require 
avoided by the frank recognition of these facts during school | special fittings and good lighting, both natural and artificial. 


e 
Now that the trend of educational opinion appears to indicate 
a wider recognition of the teaching of crafts in schools, it seems 
desirable to review the subject in order to ascertain what these 
needs are likely to involve. The teaching in itself is nothing 
new, but its recognition as part of the curriculum in secondary 
schools is a new departure. 


middle life. It is highly probable that boys of this type will It would be a great misfortune if this entry of the crafts into 
possess manual dexterity or artistic ability capable of useful | secondary school life were merely haphazard, which would 
development. probably lead to a very useful development becoming discredited. 


The teaching of crafts may be desirable from another stand- | It is therefore to be hoped that those responsible for education 
point, namely the occupation of leisure which we are promised | will draw up some scheme of introduction which will define the 
in larger measure in maturity owing to the increased efficiency | intentions and differentiate the requirements. Such a scheme 
of mechanical production. An interest in the crafts for their | would not only tend to ensure the right teachers but most usefully 
own sake should further do much to forward the movement for | inform those whose duty it may be to arrange the structural 
their re-establishment as industries in small centres throughout | requirements for such undertakings. 
the country, which has so much to commend it. ALAN E. MUNBY. 

That crafts should be taught in schools as a training for direct 9 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


The Chantry, International Friendship Centre 


THE Ipswich International Friendship Council, during its first | visits to Cambridge and Felixstowe. English teachers are 
year, entertained 400 boys and girls from various foreign countries ; especially invited to attend this meeting. In June there will be 
at the Chantry, Ipswich. Encouraged by the success of its initial | a Four-Wecks’ Course for young men and women between the 
effort, as marked by the many friendships formed between | ages of 16 and 30, which has been arranged to meet the needs of 
young people of different nationalities, it is planning to extend its | young foreigners who wish to spend a longer time in England 
work this year and English teachers, students, and scholars are | than the customary holiday period. This June course, in which 
cordially invited to take part in the meetings which will take | the Council hopes that young English men and women will also 
place at the Chantry at Easter and in the summer. The Council | take part, will cost £7 10s. each person including four weeks’ 
was formed in the autumn of 1932, with the object of organizing | accommodation and excursions to London, Cambridge, Col- 
international meetings of young people through which, it was | chester, and Felixstowe. 
hoped, friendships would be formed which might lead to a clearer Boys and girls between the ages of 16 and 19 (including groups 
and more tolerant understanding between people of different | from English secondary schools, &c.) are invited to visit the 
nationalities. It is a widely representative body, having as its | Chantry during the months of July and August for fortnightly 
President the Mayor of Ipswich and as its supporters the educa- | periods, the first period beginning on June 30 and the last 
tional authorities, teachers and scholars of local schools, the Rotary | period ending on September 7. The fortnight’s stay at the 
Club, Scouts, Guides, Y.M.C.A., and Y.W.C.A., Toc H, &c. Chantry, including visits to Cambridge and Felixstowe, costs 

Numerous organizations in other parts of East Anglia | £4 each person, and in this case groups of twenty are preferred 
have also helped in the Council’s work by entertaining the | each accompanied by one leader (who is accommodated free of 
Chantry guests in their respective towns, while the hospitality | charge at the Chantry). In September (8-21), university students 
given by Ipswich and Felixstowe families has been of great | may stay at the Chantry, at a cost of £4 each person, including 
benefit to the young foreigners in helping them to understand | excursions to Cambridge and Felixstowe. The Council invites 
something of English home life. The arrangements for 1934 | inquiries from teachers and others who may be interested in this 
inclide an International Meeting of Teachers, at Easter | practical effort to encourage international friendship. Inquiries 
(March 31-April 9), the cost being £2 15s. each person, including | should be addressed to: Miss Jean Swift, The Chantry, Ipswich. 
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GEO. M. HAMMER & CO. LTD. 


CROWN WORKS 
HARRINGAY 


BRIGHTON SUMMER SCHOOL IN ANIMAL BIOLOGY 
AUGUST 3-17, 1934 
The Course is intended as an introduction to Biology, and as a refresher Course 
for Teachers of the subject. Laboratory and field work. 


Director : Professor L. E. S. EASTHAM, M.A., M.Sc., Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Sheffield, assisted by Specialists. 


F. H. Toyne, Secretary, 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK .. net 10/6 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK nav aye 219 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK »» 35/- 
‘* PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS ” (free) 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 


FELIXSTOWE COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS 


Chairman of Governors : 
THE Ricut Hon. THE Lorp GISBOROUGH 


N EXAMINATION will be held in MAY for 
the award of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS. 


Six Scholarships varying from {£60-{30. 
Two MUSIC Scholarships, from £40-£45. 


Also TWO EXHIBITIONS for DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
and SECRETARIAL WORK offered to girls who have 
taken the School Certificate. For details apply to the 
HEADMISTRESS. 


Last date for receiving entries: March 31, 1934. 


The APRIL issue of “The Journal 
of Education ” will be published on 
March 28, 1934. Advertisements 
should reach the Office by first 
post on | 


FRIDAY, MARCH 23. 


NOW READY 


155 HERMITAGE ROAD 
LONDON, N. 4 


Price 1s. 1d. post free 


HOLIDAY RESORTS 1934 


A valuable little book, containing over 2,000 recommended addresses 
for the British Isles and abroad. 


(Originally published exclusively for its members by the Education Guild of 
Now obtainable from: Great Britain and Ireland.) 


cC. F. HODGSON & SON, LTD., 


2 NEWTON STREET. KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 


Members receive free of charge Le Maltre Phonétique, the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. Jones, University College, London, W.C.1.). 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W.7 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embrolideresses 


The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, Saturdays excepted. Evening Classes for 
Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in embroidery 
of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, weaving, 
leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 
Branch. 


BINDING CASES 


for “THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” 
January to December, 1933, 1932, 1931, 1930, 1929, 


1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 4/- each; 1922, 
1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 2/6 each; 1917, and previous 
years, 1/6 each 


“ The Journal of Education " (Vol. LXIV), from January to Decem- 
ber, 1932, may fairly be said to cover the whole field of elementary 
and secondary education, since every subject of interest to teachers 
and pupils is dealt with in one form or another in these 850 pages. 
One of the invaluable sections of this volume is the review of books 
for examination papae and special articles on teaching will be 
found very useful.” —The Yorkshire Post, December 28, 1932. 


London: Mr.William Rice, Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4 
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3 BLACKIE’S BOOKS Ẹ 


In these days of economy experience has proved that BLACKIE’S 
Books take a foremost place by reason of their scholarly editing, 
clear type, strong binding, and reasonableness in price. 
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mee" THE YOUNG ATHLETE 


By R. M. N. TISDALL, in collaboration with FENN SHERIE 
With a Preface by The Very Rev. A. C. ALINGTON, D.D., Dean of Durham, late Headmastér of Eton. 
With 16 plates from photographs. 2s. 6d. net. (With a Dedication to Lord Burghley.) 


Mr. R. M. N. Tisdall, the well-known Cambridge, Achilles, and Olympic games champion, is well known as one of the 
finest all-round athletes in the world. 


In this book, which is written in a simple, breezy style and with an infectious enthusiasm that will appeal to young 
aspirants, he has vividly described his own adventures in athletics and now passes on many of the valuable lessons which 
experience has taught him. 


Mr. Tisdall deals with athletics from a modern, enlightened point of view, his aim being not only to show the reader 
how to acquire the physique and skill which will help him towards success in the various events, but also how to achieve | 
general fitness and to derive the greatest enjoyment from athletic endeavour. | 


The 16 plates reproduced from photographs admirably illustrate perfect style in various athletic events. 


Many a reader of “ The Young Athlete ” will echo the remark quoted by Mr. Tisdall in the foreword : “ I never realized 
before that athletics could be such fun.” 


Dr. Alington, who writes an appreciative preface, says: “ It is not every successful athlete who is able to impart to 
others the secret of his success, but I hope and think that Mr. Tisdall’s simple and modest account of his own athletic career 


will appeal to the boys for whom he writes, and that they will lay to heart the advice which he is so well qualified to give.’ | 


New Edition Thoroughly revised 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., late Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School, and C. H. K. 
MARTEN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford ; Vice-Provost of Eton College. 


This well-known textbook has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. The revision, for which 
Mr. C. H. K. Marten has been responsible, was necessitated by the happenings and developments of the post-war era and 
by the findings of modern historical research. It has been no mere patchwork, but a very thorough and searching adjust- 
ment, without, however, altering the plan of the book. The last 200 pages, dealing with the period from the Industrial 
Revolution to the Ottawa Conference in 1932, have been entirely rewritten by Mr. Marten. 


Complete. 8s. In Two Parts. 5s. each. Part I. 55 B.c.—A.D. 1603. Part II. 1603-1932 
In Three Sections. 3s. 6d. each 
Section I. 55 B.C.—A.D. 1485 Section II. 1485-1714 Section III. 1714-1932 
In Four Periods 
Period I. 55 B.c.-A.D. 1422. 38. 6d. (Same as Section I) Period III. 1603-1783. 2s. 6d. 
Period II. 1422-1603. 2s. 6d. Period IV. 1783-1932. 2s. 6d. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN ENGLISH 


IN THREE BOOKS 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE. Book I. By FRANK JONES, B.A., Senior English Master, King Edward's School, 
Aston, Birmingham ; Lecturer in Anglo-Saxon at the Birmingham and Midiand Institute. 2s. 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE. Book II. By FRANK JONES, B.A., and HUBERT HOTHERSALL, B.A., Senior 
History Master, King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham ; Lecturer in English at Aston Commercial College. 2s. 
A NEW ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By FRANK JONES, B.A. 2s. 


The three books of A Complete English Course are complementary and form a co-ordinated course for secondary schools, 
providing all that is necessary for the study of formal English up to Matriculation standard. Each book, however, is 
complete in itself and may be used independently. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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School Examinations Surveyed 


IV.—_MODERN LANGUAGES 


By A. M. Gipson, M.A., Headmaster of Liverpool Collegiate 
School 


HE present state of Modern Language examinations 

reflects to a certain extent the state of the teaching 
of these subjects in the schools—in both there is still 
a great variety of method. Changes in examinations follow 
somewhat slowly after changes in pedagogic fashions, and 
it is as well that they should do so. In the teaching of 
modern languages the pendulum has swung violently from 
one extreme to another, and examining bodies are wise to 
wait until they have a good idea as to where it is likely to 
settle ; it was almost inevitable that, in this country, with 
our characteristic fondness for compromise, it should come 
to rest about half-way between “ old method ” and “ direct 
method.” 

On the other hand, examinations may retard progress in 
teaching methods, and this is particularly true in modern 
languages. One great diffculty is that tests on modern 
lines are apt to be cumbersome ; a great deal of printed 
matter is often required to produce a very brief answer. 
There is also the problem of standardization to be faced 
in the type of question, such as sentence completion and 
amplification, free composition, &c., which permits any 
degree of freedom or self-expression. There is no doubt 
that translation is the most effective, rapid, and searching 
test of knowledge of a language, and that it is the easiest 
to mark consistently ; but, unfortunately, if examinations 
consist largely of translation exercises, the result will 
inevitably be translation methods in schools. 

Bearing these points in mind, let us consider how an 
examination in a modern language may best play the 
complex part entrusted to it. 


(1) The examination should test the candidate’s ability 

to comprehend both prose and verse. Comprehension of 
prose is best tested by translation. The 1932 report of 
the Investigation into the School Certificate Examination 
suggests that “ a comprehension test on a prose passage 
might well be added to the translation paper... it 
should not be beyond the candidate’s powers ta understand 
a more dithcult prose piece than those set for translation.” 
I cannot heip feeling that this suggestion is open to grave 
objection. It may be safely assumed that, in a piece of 
prose, what a candidate cannot translate (or construe 
—perhaps the Investigators had the distinction in mind ?) 
he cannot comprehend. There are already too many people 
who claim to be able to get the gist of a passage of French 
which is beyond their powers to translate or construe, 
and this habit is largely responsible for that cavalier 
treatment of French which is almost universal among 
otherwise educated persons. We should not encourage 
the habit, nor shall we raise the standard and prestige of 
modern language study by so doing. 

In the case of verse, these strictures do not apply. At 
all events, to translate French verse, in anything like worthy 
fashion, is an extremely difficult task even for those who 
may understand perfectly what they are reading. Indeed, 
the more they understand it, the less anxious will they be 
to attempt a rendering. A comprehension test is, therefore, 
the best practical method for dealing with verse in the 
examination. The dangers hinted at by the Investigators 
(page 98) as lurking behind such a test need not be taken 
too seriously. In particular, one may hazard a doubt as 
to whether the introduction of ‘ recitation’’ into the 
examination would, in practice, have any less deleterious 
ettect on the “ real appreciation of poetry ” ! (To be called 
upon to read a poem aloud, with intelligence and feeling, 
would be a different matter.) 

On both prose and verse pieces a few questions, to be 
answered in the language, should find a place, in accordance 
with normal class-room usage. Needless to say, it should 
be impossible to answer them by copying out portions of 
the text. The report on the Position of French in the First 
School Examinations (H.M.S.O., 1929) contains suggestions 
for this type of question, though it is curious to note that, 
out of four suggested, two (consecutive) questions invited 
exactly the same answer. 

(2) The examination should test a candidate’s ability 
to write the language. A paper consisting of a short, 
simple passage of English prose for translation, together 
with some sentences for amplification (taking the place of 
the old “ grammar sentences’’), and a subject for free 
composition, will give the candidate opportunity to display 
his worth and at the same time maintain a fair balance 
as between old and new methods. 

In free composition, the best form of question is probably 
a story of which a concise outline is given. All candidates 
should be able to tackle this exercise, for it calls for the 
use of a more generalized vocabulary than a descriptive 
subject. Ifa description is asked for, then, from the candi- 
date’s point of view, a choice is highly desirable; and 
options are the bugbear of examiners who have to strive 
towards standardization of marking. If, however, one 
“ essay ” subject is set, great care'should be taken that it 
is one of general interest and that it does not require a 
specialized vocabulary. Invention of a dialogue is another 
good form of test—the question as to whether the outline 
should be given in the language raises a subtle point 
passed over by the Investigators. They recommend 
that ‘‘ the scheme supplied, which should be given in the 
foreign language, should be as concise as possible.” Is 
the foreign language to be used in the candidate’s interest, 
or as being theoretically desirable on grounds of method ? 
If the candidate does not fully understand the scheme, is 
he to be penalized for writing irrelevancies ? Here arises 
a distinction which should be drawn between the various 
language-groups. Conciseness goes with abstraction ; now 
abstract nouns tend to be identical as between English and 
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romance languages, but in Germanic or Slavonic languages 
the case is quite different. Hence, in the latter Janguages, 
there is much more room for misapprehension, and the 
“ concise scheme ” is apt to be a stumbling rather than a 
mounting block. The reproduction of a story read out is, 
with due safeguards, an admirable test, but one feels that 
it belongs rather to the oral examination. 

(3) The examination should test the candidate’s ability 
to speak the language. This ability should be tested, in 
spite of all marking difhculties, and it should count towards 
the general result, except possibly for ‘‘ pass ” purposes. 
Dictation is an excellent test from both examiner’s and 
candidate’s point of view, especially in French. Reading 
isa more difficult test to conduct, on account of the necessity 
for standardization in marking ; but, nevertheless, it should, 
together with dictation, be regarded as an essential part 
of the oral examination. Conversation is a still more 
difficult matter from the examining board’s point of view ; 
but, again, it is so important that the difficulties should not 
be allowed to stand in the way of its inclusion. Probably 
the most satisfactory and speedy method is to set for the 
reading test a passage which lends itself to conversation 
based on definite, pre-arranged questions. The compul- 
sory oral examination is, on the whole, and for various 
reasons, best conducted by the school : the oral examination 
for special “ credit ” endorsement should be in the hands of 
an external examiner. 

Finally, some general considerations must be taken into 
account. First, the question of time. The length of the 
papers should be such as admits of careful work and revision 
by the average candidate. Secondly, straightforward 
papers and strict marking should be the guiding principle. 
These two considerations are bound up with a third, 
namely, that examiners must think in terms of the “ pass ”’ 
candidate. 


How far do the examinations, as held at present, conform 
to the requirements indicated above ? The Investigators’ 
Report does its best to indicate a degree of uniformity, 
but actually it appears that there was, in 1931, no form 
of compulsory test, in French at least, which was common 
to all examining bodies ! 

By 1933, however, the position had changed, and one 
compulsory feature, common to all modern languages and 
to all boards, had emerged, namely, the translation of 
some prose into English. The present situation may be 
summarized as follows : 

(a) In most cases, there are two prose passages in each 
language which must be translated. One Board, however, 
asks for the translation of about half a passage in German, 
and adds comprehension questions on the whole passage, 
some in English, some in German, all to be answered in 
English. Another Board, by adding a comprehension test ona 
piece of French prose, and by making this take the place 
of any French verse passage, has hastened thus far to carry 
out the recommendations of the Investigators. Both 
questions and answers in this instance, however, are in the 
foreign language. 

(b) In the case of verse there is considerable divergence. 
Four Boards ask for translation, though, curiously enough, 
one of these Boards substitutes a prose passage for verse in 
the case of German only. One Board has a comprehension 
test in the case of all languages, another in French only. 
Both of these require answers in English, but, whereas, the 
first sets its questions entirely in English, the second sets 
half of them in French. One other Board, in the case of 
French only, asks a couple of questions on a passage about 
half of which is to be translated. 

(c) A prose passage for translation into the language is 
common to all Boards, but one Board, in the case of French, 
provides an alternative paper on “ direct method ” lines. 
Some Boards still include “ grammar-sentences”’ for trans- 
lation, but they are not consistent in their treatment of the 
different languages. 

(d) In free composition, again, there is a wide variety 


of method. We find the short essay, without outline, 
or with outline in English, or with outline in the language ; 
the short story, with a scheme, given in the language, 
to be expanded; the reproduction of a short story, which 
is read out and of which an outline, in the language, is 
placed before the candidate. Six out of the eight examining 
bodies allow no choice of subject. 

(e) As for the oral examination, there is still less homo- 
geneity im practice. Even dictation is not universally 
compulsory, and in such case any form of oral examination 
can be avoided. Reading and conversation are compulsory 
in three out of eight bodies. Some bodies have a voluntary 
oral examination; one body has both a compulsory and 
an obligatory test. 

As regards the general considerations indicated above, 
one finds, first, great discrepancies in the length of papers. In 
general, the one and a half hour papers are far too crowded 
—some Boards ask for more in this period than other Boards 
in two hours. The degree of dithculty varies, chiefly in 
prose composition; but there is discernible a definite 
tendency towards simplification, combined, one supposes, 
with stricter marking. 

It is obvious, therefore, that a single satisfactory method 
of examining has not yet been evolved. We are still at 
the experimental stage, but there is reason to hope that 
the next few years will see a fairly uniform scheme adopted 
by all Boards and containing all the best features now found 
scattered here and there. Such a scheme might, in the 
writer’s opinion, take the following form: 

Paper I1.—1} hours. Two short prose passages of different 
types, for translation. 

One verse passage—comprehen- 
sion test (in English), with possible 
translation of a few lines. 

A few questions arising from 
the above passages, to be answered 
in the language. 

Short passage for prose compo- 
sition. 

Some sentences for completion 
and amplification. 

Free composition—short story, 
essay, or dialogue, with or without 
outline. 

Dictation (half hour). 
(Part of oral examina- Story, read out and repro- 
tion.) duced (three-quarters of an hour). 

(Note.—One body already has four and a quarter hours 
devoted to the written examination.) 

Compulsory oral (conducted by teachers). Reading prose 

and verse. Oral questions and answers 

on passages read. 

(external). More difficult than the com- 

pulsory oral, to include reading and 
general conversation. (A second 
dictation is, perhaps, unnecessary 
—apart from French it is largely 
a phonetic exercise.) 


Paper IJ.—13 hours. 


Paper III.—1} hours. 


Optional oral 


In the absence of precise or complete information, it is 
difficult to say whether the marking systems of the various 
Boards are satisfactory. On this matter, reference may be 
made to the Investigators’ report (page 101). There is one 
point, however, which is not touched upon by the report, 
but which is nevertheless of great importance ; namely, the 
varying degrees of penalization of mistakes according to 
their seriousness or otherwise. In this matter, practice 
differs greatly among the various examining bodies. Some 
systems show little or no degree of elasticity: others 
possess this quality in considerable measure. But it is 
doubtful whether any have that amount of elasticity 
which alone can produce results faithfully reflecting the 
relative merits of candidates’ performances. 

It is also a matter of serious doubt whether such results 
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will be produced by the system, so strongly advocated 
by the Investigators, of subdivision into sections with a 
definite total allotted to each. One thing is certain, that 
no one, however great hig experience, can foretell the number 
of ‘‘ marking points ” in any given section—only the candi- 
dates can decide this important point! Thus it is only 
after a considerable number of scripts have been corrected 
that marks can be allotted in their true proportion among 
the different sections. In any case, the additional labour 
involved is immense, and I would suggest that a simpler, 
fairer, and more effective method might be found in a 
system of ‘‘ deduction points ” (anything from one to six 
for a mistake), with scripts at the various levels read 
through for positive achievement. A graph can thus be 
produced converting ‘‘ deduction points”’ into actual marks. 

With regard to the allotment of marks between the 
various parts of the examination, there is again a wide 
variation among the different examining boards, as the 
Investigators’ report (page 103) shows. Incidentally, some 
Boards make no secret of their allotment of marks; others 
guard the secret jealously. Other Boards do not hesitate 
to give even the details of the candidate’s performance in 
each paper or section. Certainly, the aggregate marks are 
of small value and give little information to the schools. 
This criticism applies particularly to the Higher School 
Certificate examinations. 

Thus we are brought to the important recommendation 
of the Investigators’ Report ‘‘ that in modern languages 
there should be in each case a translation paper set, either 
the same as that set for a full group subject, or a special 
paper, and that candidates should be allowed the option 
of taking this in place of the full papers of the subject.” 

We would first say that a special paper is open to grave 
objection. It affords an option, and with options is intro- 
duced the element of luck. From the point of view of the 
schools, it would be very undesirable, for several reasons, 
to have in one class some boys who were taking the full 
paper and some who were not. Moreover, what is to be 
done about border-line cases ? There are some candidates 
who might pass on the full papers and who would certainly 
do so on the special translation paper. Supposing some 
of these fail, as they will certainly do, on the full paper ? 
Are they to be considered for a pass on their performance 
in the translation part? If so, then the need and even 
desirability of two translation papers disappears. If they 
are not to receive such consideration, then they are penalized 
for an error in judgment on the part of their teachers, or 
for not, on one particular occasion and for whatever reason 
it may be, having done themselves full justice. 


Some Boards already allot a preponderance of marks to 
the translation paper, and so, given a proper marking 
system, it is quite possible to pass on this part alone. This 
is admittedly a rough and ready method of achieving the 
desired end; it does, however, result in a disproportion 
which may have its effect on teaching. It would seem 
that the obvious and most satisfactory method is to allot 
marks in proper proportion to the different papers, but to 
admit a certain percentage of the marks allotted to trans- 
lation as qualifying for a pass in the group. The marks 
actually awarded would be a reasonably faithful reflection 
of the candidate’s performance, and in order to gain the 
necessary minimum aggregate on the whole examination, 
these candidates would automatically have to make good 
elsewhere. Thus the need for a hard and fast rule such 
as the three credits suggested by the Investigators’ Report’ 
disappears. 


So much for School Certificate. The Higher School 
Certificate is a big question and would require at least 
another article. A fair number, however, of the observa- 
tions made above apply also here. For example, in the 
matter of time allowances: it is pertinent to observe 
that some Boards consider six hours as sufficient to accom- 
plish what other Boards estimate as requiring over ten ! 

This much may be added now. No examination can be 
at once a qualifying and a competitive test, and the Higher 
School Certificate examination, if it is to continue to fulfil 
both roles, must acquire greater elasticity in its papers. At 
present these papers fall between two stools. The system 
of including in each paper questions of two degrees of 
difficulty should be made universal; and the passes in 
Higher School Certificate should be awarded on percentages 
gained out of the questions which are purely Higher School 
Certificate questions. In prose composition and trans- 
lation papers there should be one piece designed to give 
the scholarship candidates their chance and to act as a 
discriminatory test. In the literature papers there should 
be in all examinations a section devoted to general ques- 
tions. It should be possible to pass on the set books; 
but in awarding distinctions or scholarships the general 
questions section should be given greater importance. In 
the reading lists, the period divisions should be abolished ; 
on the other hand, the division of books into special and 
general reading should be preserved. The reading lists 
should then be drawn up, and co-ordinated as between the 
various languages, so that the comprehensive study of 
“ movements,” ‘‘ subjects ” or ‘‘ genres ” becomes possible 
within their framework. 


School Libraries 


XV.—SPANISH 
By E. G. James, B.A., Chief Modern Language Master, The Collegiate School, Liverpool 


HIS list is a suggestion for a library that shall provide 

adequate material for the serious study of Spanish 
life, literature, and history. It is not intended to indicate 
works that can be put into the hands of beginners; to 
make such a selection would indeed be a formidable task 
in the case of Spanish. It is to be understood, therefore, 
that the list is purely for the use of advanced students, 
although the teacher may at his discretion select from it 
numerous works suitable for younger boys. 

Among the original works are included three anthologies 
—Alfonso el Sabio, Libros de caballerías, and Origenes del 
teatro espanol—which it is hoped will provide a means of 
studying what is otherwise inaccessible material. 

Several of the editions quoted are marked “out of 
print.” They are included because they are the only editions 
the writer can discover; furthermore, it is very probable 
that copies can still be obtained by diligent inquiry among 
booksellers ; and, of course, there is the hopeful possibility 
of their being reprinted. | 


Unfortunately, most Spanish works—especially modern 
ones—are only obtainable in paper covers. In such cases, 
or where the only alternative was a very expensive edition, 
the price of the unbound work is quoted. An additional 
estimate of the cost of binding all the unbound volumes is 
stated with the price of the complete list, allowing the low 
figure of 2s. 6d. a volume. In some instances it may be 
possible to effect a saving by binding two or more volumes 
in one case. 

For a large number of the titles of modern novels and 
works of reference, the writer is indebted to the compilers 
of the list of modern language books for schoo! libraries 
issued by Mr. E. S. Snelling, H.M.I. 

For the suggestion of suitable editions and for the 
determination of the current prices of the books in the 
list, the writer gratefully acknowledges the kind help of 
Messrs. Deighton, Bell & Co., Cambridge. 

Prices of Spanish publications are given approximately 
in English money; for this purpose the practical value 
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of the peseta when purchasing books was reckoned at 8d. 
The following abbreviations are used to indicate 


publishers : 


B.C. Biblioteca Cervantes. M. Methuen. 

C; Cambridge University Press. M.G. Manuales Gallach. 
Cal. Calleja. N. Ison 

O. 
P 
R 


E.C. Espasa Calpe Pueyo. 

G. Garnier. ‘ Routledge. 
He. Heath. Rag. Raggio. 

H. Hernando. Ren. Renacimiento. 


I.E. Instituto-Escuela, Madrid. i 
Lec. Edición de la Lectura. Suárez. 
Other publishers’ names are stated in full. 


Po 


REFERENCE, LANGUAGE 


Diccionario de la lengua española de la Real Academia .. X 

Pequeño Larousse Ilustrado (Larousse) 

maar s New Spanish-English and English-Spanish Dictionary 
( eton) a à 

Oliver A pa AA Prontuario del idioma (B. Cc.) 

Besses. Diccionario de argot espanol (E.C 

Roman y Salamero. El castellano actual (Bieteteid, Freiburg) . 

Baeza. Brighter Spanish (Bles) ak 


HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 


Altamira. Historia de Espana (Juan Gili, Barcelona), 4 vols. 

Altamira. Historia de la civilización espanola (E.C.) ka 

Butler Clarke. Modern Spain (C.).. 

aire Es To-day (1923) (Labour Publishing Co., Ita. ) 

un 

Hume. Spain, its Greatness and Decay, 1479-1788 (Cc. hi 5 

Madariaga. España: ensayo de historia contemporánea (Com- 
Ibero-Americana de Publicaciones), unbound. . as 

Turberville. The Spanish Inquisition as * Norgate) PA 

Young. The New Spain (1933) (M.) s ie 


COUNTRY AND INSTITUTIONS 


Azorin. An Hour of Spain (R.) . ° 
Ford. Gatherings from S a in (Murra 
Madariaga: Englishmen, paniards (O.) 
Peers. Spain: A Conpanion to. Spann” Studies (Country, 
languages, waf i literature, art, iii (M). sa 
Trend: Spain from the South (M.) . és 


LITERARY HISTORY AND Crimean 


Azorín. Clásicos y modernos (Rag.), unbound Dt os 

Azorín. Al margen de los clásicos (Longman), unbound . s 

Bell. Contemporary Spanish Literature (Knopf, New York) 

Butler Clarke. Spanish Literature (Allen & Unwin) a 

Américo Castro. El pensamiento de Cervantes (H.), unbound 

Chaytor. Dramatic Theory in gh (C) 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly. A New Hi of Spanish Literature (0. ji 

Ford. Main Currents of Spanish ature (Cons.) š oa 

Madariaga. The Genius of Spain (O 

aie Guta del lector del A (E.C.), at present out of 

unbound . 

Menéndez y Pelayo. Origenes ‘de la novela (Hernando), unbound 

Merimée. Ered of SEENA Literature (R.), unbound, at present 
out o n 

Piñeyro. | romanticismo en España (G. ), ‘unbound, at ‘present 

out of print about 

Romera-Navarro. Historia de la literatura española (He.) 

Valbuena. Literatura assets espanola aie LABO, Bar- 
celona) .. T ia 


ANTHOLOGIES 


Cambridge Readings from Spanish Literature (C.) . 
meso on espanola ; ee pias (Bait. Signo, 


fora Old “Old Spanish Readings Ginn) T a Ky ii 

The Oxford k of Spanish Verse (O.) 

Hills and Morley. Modern Spanish Lyrics (Henry Holt & Co. as 
New York) 

Cuarenta Canciones españolas (Residencia de Estudiantes, Madrid) 

Menéndez Pidal. crag: Do = Aedeagal castellanos Sento de 
Estudios Históricos, Madrid) b$ 


ORIGINAL WORKS 
Before 1500 
Poema de mio Cid (Lec.), unbound .. or T ‘a 
Alfonso el Sabio (1.E.), unbound .. a am od 
Calila e Dimna (Cal. 
Juan Manuel. Œl Conde Lucanor (Suarez, Madrid), unbound `. 
T,6pez de Ayala. El ae de Palacio VOEO de ee 


Castellanos), unbou is 
Fernando de Rojas. La ee (O. 5 T S4 
Libros de Caballerias (I.E.), unbound pa Sa 


Sixteenth Century 


Moratín : Origenes del teatro español (G.) .. z i ia 
Garcilaso. Obras (Lec.), unbound .. te S3 PA 
Valdés. El diálogo de la lengua (Lec.), unbound P wn a 


Lazarillo de Tormes (Manchester Univ. Press) 

Villegas. El Abencerraje T si os 

Santa Teresa de Jesús. Libro de su vida (M.) Sy i i 

Ercilla. La Araucana (G.) J a a ix 
Luis de León. Poesias originales (C F. Si acs ae Si 


Seventeenth Century 


Cervantes. Don Quijote (Lec.), unbound, 8 vols., full notes 
Cervantes. Novelas Ejemplares (S.), 2 vols. T 
Lope de Vega. Teatro escogido [Tesoro del Teatro Español ; edited 
Ochoa, vol. 2] (G.), out of print at present .. 
Teatro, vol. 1 (containing Peribáñes, La Estrella de “Sevilla, 
EI Castigo sin Venganza, La Dama ds (Cal. h out of 
print at present .. we 
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Oxford University Press. 
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Francisco de Quevedo. El Buscón (N.) 

Francisco de y, Sbha wA Los sueñcs (Col. U. ), unbound, 2 vols. . 
inel. Marcos de Obregon (Lec.), unbound, 2 vols. .. a 
lién de Castro. Las mocedades del Cid (G.) 

Tirso de Molina. El! burlador de Sevilla y El Vergonzoso en 

Palacio (Lec.), unbound 

Tirso de Molina. Don Gil de las calzas verdes (Editora Inter- 
nacional, Madrid) 

Tirso de Molina. Æi condenado por ` desconfiado (Colección U ni- 
versal), unbound . y 

Tirso de Molina. M arta la piadosa (Editora Internacional) 

Ruiz de Alarcón. La verdad sospechosa (Blackie). . es 

Ruiz de Alarcón. Las paredes oyen (Editora Internacional) as 

Francisco de Rojas. Del rey abajo, ninguno. Entre bobcs anda el 
juego (Lec.), unbound, 1 vol... 

Moreto. El lindo Don Diego: El desdén con el desdén (Lec: ), 
unbound, 1 vol. .. ; 

Calderón. Obras completas : Dramas (Aguilar) 

Or Obras completas (G.), 4 vols. 

La cena de Baltasar (C.) . 


Eighteenth Century 
Ramón de la Cruz. Sainetes (B.C.), unbound 


Nineteenth Century 


Moratin. ŒEl si de las niñas. La comedia nueva be ), 1 vol. 
Quintana. FE! Cid y Guzmán el Bueno (O 

tana. La vida de Francisco Pizarro (Blackie). . 
Martínez de la Rosa. La Conjuración de Venecia (B. coal B unbound 
Rivas. Don Alvaro (Sociedad de autores spatter), naborni.. 
Rivas. Romances (Lec.), unbound .. 
Espronceda. El estudiante de Salamanca (C. ) 
Garcia Gutiérrez. El Trovador (Harrap) . 
Harztenbusch. Los amantes de Teruel (He. ) 
Lavra. Artículos de costumbres (Lec.), unbound .. 
Mesonero Romanos. Panorama matritense heath ) unbound 
Fernán Caballero. La Gaviota (He.) nae 
Bécquer. Obras escogidas (B.C.), unbound, 2 vols. 
Alarcón. El sombrero de tres picos (Riv adeneyra), unbound 
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English for Foreigners 


By LELA S. 


VERY foreigner is faced with certain national diff- 
culties in mastering the English language. The 
Frenchman, for example, finds our “r ” just as intricate 
as we consider his. Moreover, the Gallic tongue is essen- 
tially smooth, no syllables being accentuated more than 
others; therefore, when a Frenchman reads English 
aloud, there is noticeable a curiously flat effect caused by 
lack of emphasis. 

The Italian, on the other hand, is rather extreme in 
emphasizing and apt to introduce an excess of light 
and shade into the most trivial remark. His sing-song 
intonation is quite unmistakable. The Spaniard brings 
a very definite softness to the English vowels. In certain 
parts of Spain and the Argentine there is a slight lisping 
which turns the British “ z ” into “ th.” 

Germans have far less trouble as regards pronunciation, 
doubtless because the Teutonic languages are far more 
akin to each other than to the Latin ones. Apart from 
the broad “‘ a ” (which is quite Lancashire !) and, of course, 
the “ ü ’’—the German vowel sounds are fairly similar to 
ours. Their grammar, however, is very different—quite 
apart from the question of genders, which applies to all 
countries save our own. Germans find it hard to discard 
their habit of separating the subject from the verb and 
and leaving the latter at the tail-end of sentences. There 
is something Kiplingesque about the matter: ‘ East is 
East, West is West, and never the twain shall meet.” 

Russians, who have an overwhelmingly difficult native 
tongue, do not find English unduly irksome, and their 
pitfalls are relatively the same as those of the Scandi- 
navians, who are reckoned very fine linguists. The Swedes, 
however, have more of a tendency to retain their accent 
than either the staccato Danes—whose language lends 
itself well to our pronunciation—or the Norwegians, whose 
chief failing consists in going up at the end of sentences 
as though they were natives of Wales. Incidentally it 
has been proved that in remote parts of Scotland the dialect 
is amazingly like Norwegian. 

The foreign students from all lands find English spelling 
perfectly crazy, for which reason they have to memorize 
every word. On the whole, foreigners are very accurate 
spellers, especially if they visualize instead of trying to 
spell by ear. In this practice, phonetics is invaluable, 
especially now that there is a universal guide to sounds. 

Dictation is the finest means of learning spelling. There 
the teacher can be of great help to the pupil by giving 
the more difficult sounds exaggerated emphasis. Also to 
indicate the silent “h” in ‘‘ where,” &c., is a definite 
assistance. To play absolutely fair, the final “b” in 
bomb should be given—but this is a matter for personal 
discretion. 

To show the piece to be dictated first is one up-to-date 
method, the actual reading aloud taking place after the 
students have seen the words. Another way is to spell 
anything difficult, although this rather tends to encourage 
laziness; however, it stops the dictionary mania. In 
practice it is better to let the pupil see the dictation specimen 
afterwards, or else to read it through again, so as to spell 
out any words likely to be errors. 

Reading is the greatest corrective of accent. At the 
start, the French leave out the aspirates or introduce them 
where none are intended, roll their ‘‘ r’s ” and make every 
“wav”? The Germans say “ zis” for “this,” “und ” 
for “and,” ‘‘ dat’ for “ that.” The Scandinavians speak 
of ‘‘ meunth ” instead of ‘‘ month,” and refer to the bus 
as being “ fool,” or the ‘ vay ” long, before the teacher 
can say “ Yack ” Robinson ! 

On the writing side of tuition, the Germans display their 
tendency to redundance—especially in verbs. They fail 
to see that “ came ” may be correct in place of ‘‘ did come.” 
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They are almost certain to remark “ I am in London since 
six months,” not to mention a little inclination towards 
double negatives. The French, when writing, invariably 
use the present tense and supply articles before nouns 
—‘‘ It is nice, the Christmas.” 

As regards grammar, the two great stumbling blocks 
are the preposition and the relative pronoun. Foreigners say 
that their friends are “in the theatre,” or that they sit 
down to their meal “‘ on the table.” They stay ‘‘ at London,” 

r “to school” and “ look forward of seeing Cambridge 
and Oxford.” Presumably ‘‘ Harrow and Eton” would 
be the kindred order! It is not unusual to read of 
‘“ memories who haunted it,” or that ‘‘ we shall meet us 
at Victoria Station.” The pronoun has a disarming effect 
in the following sentence which, in common with the rest, 
is quite authentic: ‘“‘ they go to America because they 
don’t like 1 in England.” 

Then again, verbs are apt to acquire wrong tenses ; 
persons and towns are referred to instead of people and 
cities. 

The split infinitive is rare, so is an error over the positive, 
comparative, and superlative. Yet an advanced student 
will write of the lady ‘‘ who wish to buy herself a new hat.” 
Sometimes interesting words are coined, and one almost 
wishes they did exist. To quote just a few—“ enjoyful,”’ 
“ releaf ” (although a spelling mistake, it suggests an 
excellent description for Spring), ‘“‘ southest,’’ and “ memory 
stones ’’—in Westminster “ Abbaye ” | 

The following are curious expressions that will be found 
in essays: ‘‘ much more sufferings,” ‘“‘a few together 
with us,” “ twice so much,” “ this and this,” ‘‘ the only 
one stimulous,’”’ and ‘‘ he got himself up from bed ’’—the 
latter a- pardonable slip, considering that we have no 
reflective verbs when other countries possess them. 

“ English idioms '’—which form a branch of the tuition 
to foreigners—sometimes achieve a glorious muddle. 
Mares’ nests and hornets’ nests are certainly confusing, 
while sympathy may be felt for the student who, having 
spent all his money, felt “at a loss.” Slang seems to 
come more easily, for even an intermediate pupil will trot 
out ‘ O.K.” or even “ oke.” 

Often a catch phrase is picked up and used wrongly. 
For example, one foreign girl thought “ tricky, isn’t it ? ” 
meant ‘isn’t that cute ?’’ Unhappily the cinema is 
responsible for the growing amount of American slang 
that foreigners collect. One young Frenchman actually 
boasted of having picked up English from the “ talkies.” 

A recent ‘‘ English for Foreigners ” class included a 
wonderful collection of nationalities. There was a Chinaman 
who was remarkably correct when he really did speak— 
but it took considerable time for him to do so, each word 
being thought out as if it was a difficult move in a chess 
tournament. A Slav continually called Europe “ Eeu- 
rohpe,” while a Swiss conversed in broken Cockney ! 
Then there was a scientifically-minded Prussian who 
produced such extraordinary phrases as ‘“‘ misfortune 
slant-wise acrost him.” At these moments, one cannot 
help thinking that such a person would be wiser to content 
himself with the correctness of a small vocabulary instead 
of trying elaborate excursions among words he thinks 
he knows. 

The question of telephoning gives rise to the wish that 
some of the many language institutes could include a few 
lessons on the subject, because the foreigner has great 
tribulation over making himself understood across the wire. 

The writing of letters and addressing of envelopes offers 
ample opportunity for small calamities. The warmth of 
“all my love ” is apt to be chilled by the formality of 
“ yours faithfully.” The envelope may be designated to 
“ Mrs. and Mr.” or a happy wife consigned to widowhood 
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by the writer having made her “ Mrs. Mary Brown.” 
Nearly always the number comes after the house and the 
name of the town before that of the street—all this must 
be confusing to the postal authorities. Abbreviations are 
equally useful to the foreigner, and by study he comes to 
discover that B.A. does not mean a member of the British 
Army ! 

In the teaching of foreigners, facts are impressed better 
when fully explained. The origin and meaning of any word 
or custom lend it greater significance. In the setting of 
composition work, variety is the keynote to keenness. 
Essays are far more interesting when a variety of subjects 
is given. Exercises in synonyms help to enlarge the 
student’s vocabulary, and others can be devised to include 
grammar—such as composing sentences, giving phrases 
introduced by their correct preposition. 

Then there are such matters as changing a passage from 
direct to indirect speech, paraphrasing, converting dialogue 
into prose, turning a piece from the first person singular 
into the third person or re-writing it in the plural. Another 
plan is the taking of a page of narrative written in the 
present tense and altering this to the future. A similar 
exercise may be done with different parts of speech and 
even varied still further by the supplying of fresh metaphors 
and similes. 

Learning the correct way to word a telegram is also 
beneficial, so is the analysing of proverbs, explaining a 
passage in simple language, writing a story from memory, 
composing a duologue or re-writing blank verse and poetry 
in prose. 

In conversation classes the delivery of short lectures by 
various students in turn provides fluency, and gives the 
listeners the chance of watching out for the mistakes. 
The oral method may be made more amusing by describing 
everything that can be seen on a picture. Instead of 
supplying the word for the student, the teacher should 
let him hunt for it unaided or, in a class, invite somebody 
else to provide the missing link. 

Both in reading and in dictation a change of authors gives 
variety in style, while in a small class the occasional reading 
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aloud of some play encourages familiarity with the English 
that is spoken. Dialogue for the stage is more colloquial 
than that in books, also the students have to keep alert 
so as not to miss their speeches. | 

As regards the study of grammar, it must be remembered 
that the bulk of foreigners have learned a good deal of this 
in their own country. Very often a student may write 
English excellently, yet be no good at conversing, for the 
latter cannot be mastered in another land. Besides, 
English in schools abroad is not necessarily taught by a 
British subject. More often the subject is in charge of 
some one who has just visited this country. Sometimes 
it may have been long ago, and the pronunciation at least 
can have faults; for example, more than one foreigner 
has been told in school that when they come over here 
they should go to the “ Durby.” 

Students from abroad should be encouraged to read 
English aloud to themselves, even when there is no one to 
correct them, because it makes them accustomed to the 
sound of words, and until the language is on their ear and 
they have begun to think in it, they cannot consider them- 
selves advanced. i 

At the start, the foreigner will believe that he knows 
“rather a lot of English.” This feeling of confidence will 
increase daily up till the end of the first three months, 
after which he begins to realize how very little he really 
does know. If he returns to his home during this period 
of uncertainty, he is likely to forget what has been 
learned. That is why it is advisable for a foreigner to 
remain at least six months or a year. 

Although the teachers must be native—for obvious 
reasons—a running knowledge of French or German is 
extremely invaluable, for sometimes the exact equivalent 
cannot be supplied in any other way. 

In these days of striving towards universal peace there 
can be no finer foundation than the mingling of people 
from all nations. The language schools of to-day are doing 
great work, for it is while foreigners meet on the level ground 
of studentship that they are brought together in human 
understanding. 


Bootham School 


CENTENARY OF THE NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY 
By J. L. Paton, M.A. 


OOTHAM has long been famous for its naturalists. 

When a school of such modest numbers has among its 
old boys no less than eight Fellows of the Royal Society, 
including Mr. J. Gilbert Baker, who was thirty-one years 
at Kew, Sylvanus P. Thompson, F. W. Oliver, Lewis F. 
Richardson, who is honoured in America as much as in his 
own country for his contributions to the development in 
science of weather-forecasting, and others like Sir Geo. 
Newman, Dr. Jas. Hack Tuke, the alienist, to say nothing 
of John Bright, the brothers Frederic and Henry Seebohm, 
Mr. G. N. Clark—the modesty of its numbers must not 
be allowed to hide under a bushel the brilliance of its 
achievement when they celebrate this year the one hun- 
dredth birthday of its Natural History Society. It was 
the first of the school natural history societies. Rugby 
came close behind it, but the Rugby society has had at 
least two prolonged periods of hibernation; Bootham has 
kept the flag flying all the time. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH 


It was John Ford, the second Headmaster, who founded 
the Natural History Society in the eleventh year of the 
School’s existence. The Society came into existence in a 
spontaneous, almost haphazard way which was charac- 
teristically British. John Ford, who was a friend and 
admirer of Arnold, of Rugby, was a tall man; he loved a 


good joke, an apt quotation and a romp. Like Arnold 
he was most himself when he was with his boys, stripped 
of gown and dignity. Like Arnold also, he was fond 
of long walks. It was on these long walks the boys would 
cluster round him to observe some fossil or insect, or it 
may be a flower or maimed bird, which he had picked up. 
It was then that the love of natural history was sown. 
After the walk the finds had to be set out on some odd 
shelves—there was the beginning of the museum. Various 
moot points had to be looked up in such books as were to 
be had—there was the beginning of the library. Various 
lads began to keep a nature diary and compile lists of 
flora and fauna. The pursuits of their half holidays in 
school term were carried forward into the holidays, and 
that led to papers being written and the papers were in 
due course gathered together in a magazine, while the 
enthusiasts gathered themselves together in a Society. 
The frontispiece of the Naturalist, dated 1834, shows a 
picture of the first school building with the towers of 
Walmgate Bar in the background and an assortment of 
butterfly nets and other emblems of the naturalists’ trade 
grouped in the centre. A butterfly and beetle act as 
supporters on either side. 

Old boys, on leaving, did not forget the Society or 
its collections to which they had contributed. They 
came down and took part in expeditions and the learned 
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proceedings. Naturalists in York, or visiting in York, were 
naturally attracted to their fellow-enthusiasts and paid 
visits to the Society. Other naturalist societies and 
museums opened communications with it and exchanged 
magazines. It was not long before the Society had overseas 
correspondents, for the British race sows beside many 
waters. 

At an early stage also astronomy was added to the 
other lines of interest. Bootham must have been one of 
the earliest schools to have an observatory. Photography 
came into the picture, not so much asa separate branch but 
as the handmaiden of all the others. Less logical was the 
addition of archaeology, but in an old Roman city with a 
metropolitan cathedral it was inevitable. Archaeology 
became one of the favourite studies under Mr. C. Neave 
Brayshaw, the historian of the Quakers. It is years since 
he retired, but he still takes a group of pupils, past and 
present, year by year, to France, with history and archi- 
tecture as two of the chief lines of enjoyment. 


METHODS OF WORKING 


Bootham has methods of her own.  Self-government 
has been part of her tradition from the foundation. At 
the beginning of the autumn and summer terms ‘“ Exhor- 
tation Meetings ” are held at which the whole school 
attends. The idea is primarily to put before new boys 
the various leisure pursuits which are open to them at the 
School and to encourage them to take part in them. The 
meeting is held in the John Bright Library. On the plat- 
form are ranged the curators and the secretaries of all 
the various school societies. The speakers expound in turn 
the merits of their various societies, some of them with 
eloquence, others, in spite of John Bright, in the stumbling 
sentences of the neophyte. No point is omitted—the 
fun of the excursions, the chance of immortality that 
opens to the boy who can discover a new species, the 
curtailing of Satan’s opportunity to entrap the empty 
mind and the idle hands. Nor are the prizes forgotten, 
for, after all, Bootham is in Yorkshire, and some of the 
prizes are in cash and not to be sniffed at. 


EXHIBITIONS 


A show of holiday work is arranged as early as possible 
in the autumn term, which shows the new-comer the sort 
of work that is done. At the end of the term there is a 
big soirée year by year to which parents, old boys and 
friends of the School are invited. Here the best of the 
work done in the year is set out for display. The various 
exhibits are judged and prizes are awarded. These, it 
may be noted, are the only prizes given by the School, 
apart from the Leaving Scholarships, which are on a 
generous scale and include a £100 scholarship for travel. 
There are no prizes for school subjects. At this soirée 
(which antedates the speech day show at Oundle) short 
lectures on natural history subjects are given by the boys, 
illustrated by home-made slides. The subjects of recent 
lecturettes have included ‘‘ The Geography of the Moon,” 
“ Ringing Birds for Study of Migration,” ‘‘ Rocks of the 
Yorkshire Coast,” “ Earthquakes and Volcanoes.” 

Considerable liberty is allowed for half-holiday excur- 
sions by cycle or bus or train. Vacations bring the chance 
of going farther afield. The archaeological tours have been 
already mentioned. Other parties go off to research 
stations for marine biology or agriculture. 

The correlations of this work with the manual training 
workshop (which has metalwork as well as woodwork) and 
with the art work of the School are obvious. Bootham has 
at least four artists of repute. She does not gather her 
art treasures into a special art gallery, but spreads them 
over the school corridors, staircases, over the class-rooms 
and the dining-hall, in the regular to and fro of the school, 
so that beauty is in widest commonalty spread. Thring’s 
pig-boy, who judged the landscape by the number of 
pigs it would sustain, cannot have emanated from Bootham. 

Gardening is carried on but it is not one of the strong 
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It takes a World War to make the ordinary school- 
boy keen on garden produce. But the botanists use the 
hot-house to real scientific purpose. The Mendelian theory 
is demonstrated in hybrid seedlings at the annual soirée. 


lines. 


BIOLOGY AS A SCHOOL SUBJECT 


“In a plan of education we would give to all know- 
ledge an equal chance of distinction and would trust to 
the varieties of human disposition that every science worth 
cultivating would be cultivated.’’ Thus the Edinburgh 
Review of October, 1809, in its first onslaught on the public 
schools. The classical humanism of that day recognized 
only one of the many varieties of human disposition. 
Only through Lucretius and Virgil did any public schoolboy 
see “as in a mirror darkly ” the great world of nature in 
which his life had to be lived. But, fortunately, it is a 
great mistake to suppose that the British schoolboy knows 
nothing except what he is taught in school. Tom Brown 
got to know a good deal about nature from keepers 
and poachers and huntsmen, but his knowledge was for 
the most part predatory. In term time, it was limited to 
birds’-nesting and catching moles. 

For long enough, science in schools meant the exact 
sciences of physics and chemistry. South Kensington and 
the universities were to blame for this. Later, with the 
beginning of the century, nature study began to have an 
innings in the secondary schools. But it was a small boy 
subject and stopped short at the age of 12 or 13. Girls 
carried it forward with botany. Only in recent years has 
biology found a place. Perhaps it is this restriction of 
science to the sciences of exact measurement that has 
bred in us the idea of a mechanistic universe and the vogue 
of determinism. Biology confronts us with the mystery 
of life ; it has to find room for emergence ; it has to study 
above all a creative process at work. In spite of 
behaviourism, modern thinking is on the lines of biology. 

The introduction of biology into the regular curriculum 
at Bootham would appear to date from the Education 
section in the Franco-British Exhibition of 1908. Mr. 
Hugh Richardson—few names are so well loved as his 
among the Friends—reporting in the Bootham magazine, 
begins with a comparison of the Bootham exhibit with 
those of other schools. He continues: “The intelligent 
foreigner may suitably ask, Why are you doing all these 
things indifferently well in your play hours, instead of trying 
to do them excellently in the hours appointed for work ? 
It is perhaps in this direction we should consider our 
ways.” From this came the introduction of a systematic 
syllabus, and biology was installed as a post-matriculation 
subject. An attempt to take it as a matriculation subject 
was not altogether a success. The universities did not 
favour it. Prof. Seward of Cambridge said: ‘‘ What we want 
is not so much biologists, who have passed through a 
syllabus and an examination, as field-naturalists.”’ 


RESULTS 

Assuredly Bootham’s wisdom in justified of her children. 
Here are some proofs: (1) The spread of the prickly pear 
in Australia was one of the most remarkable phenomena 
of the vegetable world. The area covered by it was esti- 
mated to cover 40,000,000 acres. It is the most formidable 
weed in the world. The scientist who is successfully com- 
bating it won the Bootham Natural History Exhibition 
in Igoo. 

(2) The sudden failure in the fisheries of the Victoria 
Nyanza, endangered the livelihood of 3,000,000 people. 
A still younger scholar solved the problem in three months’ 
work. He has been engaged also in fishery research in 
the North Sea, in Newfoundland, and the Bay of Fundy. 

(3) Another old boy is busy on the anti-locust campaign 
in Nigeria. Another on plant pests in Trinidad. Another 
is government entomologist in Nyasaland. Another is 
on the Geological Survey of Rhodesia. Another is Director 
of the Botanic Gardens of Singapore. 

The time would fail to tell of them all. The work done 
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by boys still at school calls for special mention. It includes 
an important addition to the York flora by R. Miller 
Christy. W. B. Harland discovered in the Whitby cliffs a 
fossil crocodile identified by the British Museum authorities 
as Steneosaurus brevior: it is now in the collection. 
A chance find by a geologist of a fragment of Roman 


Correspondence 


CRAFTS AND THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


Your correspondent, Mr. Alan E. Munby, expresses the hope 
that those responsible for education will draw up some scheme of 
introduction which will define the intentions and differentiate the 
requirements in the teaching of the crafts. In view of the terms 
of reference from the Board of Education to the Consultative 
Committee: “ To consider and report upon the organization 
and interrelation of schools, other than those administered 
under the Elementary Code, which provide education for pupils 
beyond the age of 11; regard being had in particular to the 
framework and content of the education of pupils who do not 
remain at school beyond the age of about 16,” it is important 
that the full possibilities of craft teaching should be realized. 

The present curriculum may be suitable as a preparation 
for the learned professions and for the matriculation examina- 
tions, but as only about 12 per cent of the pupils in secondary 
schools proceed to a university it becomes increasingly important 
to consider the requirements of the 88 per cent who have 
to enter commercial and industrial life direct from the schools 
and have to adapt themselves to the conditions of their employ- 
ment. The province of the secondary school is to provide a 
good general education as a preparation for life, and not, as 
unfortunately often happens, to prepare pupils for specified 
examinations, thus allowing them little opportunity for develop- 
ing their own personality. 

The main objections to craftwork, apart from the fact that 
it is not a recognized subject for matriculation in all universities, 
are that the standard of work required, expected or reached 
does not involve effort comparable to that required for other 
subjects and that it does not contain the cultural significance 
that constitutes the value of the other subjects. The training 
in the acquisition of skill, while of undoubted value, 1s not asso- 
ciated with the development of intelligence in the same way as 
in the traditional academic subjects. To consider the teaching 
of the crafts with a view to an intelligent occupation of leisure, 
although commendable, does not entircly meet the position, 
although it goes a long way, because a main feature of education 
is its use in furnishing the mind with material for further 
development. 

It is freely stated that modern education is not sufficiently 
practical, in so much that it is not related intimatcly with every- 
day things, and that it does not take into account the requirements 
of commerce and industry. While this may be true in some 
respects, vocational training in any form is not desirable. But 
it is possible to obtain, through a study of the arts and crafts, 
a better understanding of commerce and industry and provide 
a better balance between intellectual attainment and practical 
experience. It is understood that the study of literature, 
languages, history and music makes for intellectual enjoyment. 
Mathematics, in conjunction with physics and chemistry, provides 
for training in exact thinking and logical reasoning, and include 
opportunities for practical investigation and experiment. 

The arts and crafts provide for aesthctic enjoyment, keen 
observation, practical investigation and experiment, and the 
acquisition of skill, and include opportunities for the development 
of the creative instinct. It is difficult to separate the study of 
art and craftwork from the history of the development of civi- 
lization. The approach to history through the gradual acquire- 
ment of skill and the mastery over materials, the evolution of 
the tool from the flint implement to the modern machine, 
the development of the basic crafts and the progress of archi- 


pottery started excavations which fill an important gap 
in the Romano-British history of North England. Most 
striking of all is the most recent discovery by Lawrence 
Richardson, still a boy at the School, of a new asteroid. 
One thousand four hundred birds were ringed by the boys 
last summer. 


tecture, cannot fail to provide a better understanding of present 
economic and industrial conditions. 

To consider the crafts merely as a means of trair.ing the skilful 
use of the hands in shaping and manipulating various materials, 
in learning methods of construction and design and the charac- 
teristic of various materials, is to miss the fundamental basis 
of the teaching. To confine experience to one or two methods 
of construction, and to aim at attaining a high degree of skill 
in working one material, is to limit the possibilities. But to use 
the crafts as a foundation on which to build a knowledge of the 
progress of man’s achievements in creative effort, is to bring 
into prominence the fact that the intelligent use of hand-skill 
has rendered possible many of the material benefits of the civi- 
lization of to-day. This method of approach gives a fuller 
meaning to the study of craftsmanship and will provide an 
inspiration to further investigation as well as a means of 
developing personality and encouraging the creative instinct. 


A. C. HORTH. 
Roan School, Blackheath, S.E. 3. 


THE RAISING OF THE SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE 


In its zeal for the raising of the school-leaving age to 15, 
it seems to me that the Journal has rather overlooked all that that 
proposal involves. Clearly it is useless to keep children at school 
unless you have class-rooms in which to teach them and teachers 
to give them instruction. Now it is, or should be, a fundamental 
principle of school organization that each class should have a 
room to itself. If, therefore, a class is to be added to the school 
—and children over 14 ought to form a separate class—a class- 
room ought to be added at the same time. Before the school 
age is raised, therefore, every school in the country, or nearly 
every one, ought to be enlarged. This cannot be done, like 
raising the age, by a clause in an Act of Parliament. It must be 
the work of years. 

This scheme of increasing the number of pupils without 
increasing the accommodation is much like doubling your stock 
of poultry without buying any more fowl-houses, though your 
present ones are full. It would produce a queer state of things 
in my part of the world. Here in South Bucks. are a number of 
schools which are full, or overfull, so that if another class were 
added, it would, I suppose, have to be taught in a passage. 
Moreover, most of these schools are Church schools, which the 
Local Authority is legally powerless to enlarge. Building can be 
done only by the managers, who might, or might not, be able to 
raise the necessary funds. Where they could not do so, the 
position would be a deadlock ! This is one of the fantastic results 
of the Act of 1902 and the dual system. 

Small rural schools are very numerous in Bucks. and other 
rural or semi-rural counties, and it is difficult to see how a year's 
extra schooling in them could do boys and girls any good. 
In such schools there may be only two teachers for all the 
standards above the infant school, only one, that is, for all 
children above 11. Would the children over 14 derive much 
benefit from teaching given under such conditions ? As things 
are, there is grave reason to suppose that there is much “ marking 
time ” amongst the older scholars, which would certainly be 
made worse if their number was increased. As it would be 
impossible to appoint an additional teacher for six or seven 
pupils, we should, by raising the age of leaving in such schools, 
be keeping children at school without providing teachers for 


them. 
(Continued on page 208) 
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These books on the Learning of 

German, by M. L. Barker, M.A., 

Ph.D., Lecturer in German at the 
University of Edinburgh. 


BASIC GERMAN FOR SCIENCE 


STUDENTS. With Vocabulary and English 
Translations of the German Passages. 


Second edition, with additional Examination Papers. 
Demy &vo, cloth, 6s. net (Postage 6d.). (Eight-page 
prospectus on application.) 
** Science students with little or no knowledge of German 
will welcome this book."’ 

—The Times Educational Supplement. 


BASIC GERMAN READER FOR 
BEGINNERS. 


(Heffers Basic German Texts, No. 1.) 
With Questions, Selected Idioms, and Complete Vocabu- 
lary. 


(Just Published) 


Demy gvo, cloth, coloured frontispiece and numerous 
other illustrations, 2s. 6d. (Postage 4d.). 


This Basic German Reader provides young beginners 
with a uniformly easy yet interesting and varied col- 
lection of up-to-date German reading matter from which 
they can learn the essential or basic elements of simple 
everyday spoken and written German. 


DAS GEHEIMNIS DES 

JANNSH OFS (Ready shortly) 
VON FRANZ BAUER. 

(Heffer's Modern German Texts for Rapid Reading, No. 1.) 


Adapted as a Rapid-Reader with Questions, Selected 
Idioms, and Vocabula In collaboration with FRITZ 
WOLCKEN, Ph.D. (Heidelberg). Cr. 8vo, sewed, Ils. 
(Postage 3d.). 


The chief aim of this series of Modern German Texts 
for rapid reading is to provide beginners with really 
easy and up-to-date stories which will arouse such 
lively interest that pupils will read the foreign language 
almost as eagerly as their mother-tongue. 


A COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE VERB 
IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, LATIN, FRENCH, 
SPANISH, GREEK. 


Adapted by —-, from ‘‘ On the Terminology of Grammar "’ (John 
Murray) by C. H. C. OSBORNE, M.A., and B. L. JAEGER, M.A. (Assistant 
Masters at Cranbrook School). Folding Table, 
(Postage 1d.). 


“A useful comparative table... . A copy can be pasted into each 
language notebook for constant reference.” —A.M.A. 


84 by 64 in., 6d. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE 
And of all Booksellers 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK . net 10/% 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK „» 7/6 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK s». 35/- 


“PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS”...  .. (free) 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 


READY SHORTLY 


Price 1s. 1d. post free 


HOLIDAY RESORTS 1934 


A valuable little book, containing over 2,000 recommended addresses 
for the British Isles and abroad. 


(Originally published exclusively for its members by the Education Guild of 
Now obtainable from: Great Britain and Ireland.) 


C. F. HODGSON & SON, LTD., 


2 NEWTON STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 


E LONGMANS 


A WORD-FREQUENCY FRENCH COURSE 


LONGMANS’ MODERN 
PEETA FRENCH 


h B Gi SNURO B.A., Ph.D. 
Book |, 2s. 6d. In Two Parts, Is. 6d. each 


Book Il. For the year preceding that of the 
School Certificate. 2s. 6d. 


This is a new departure in French Courses, for it is the first to be 
based on a scientific scheme of word-frequency by which words in 
common use are introduced in their order of frequency. 


Text.—Interesting lessons dealing with many phases of life in 
France to-day. 


E-XERCISES.—These are of novel plan and are designed to arouse 
interest. 


GRAMMAR.—The treatment is clear, insistent, and reiterative. 


yRAMOPHONE.—Certain of the chapters and some of the Poems 
may be used in conjunction with Gramophone Records. 


FREE COMPOSITION is developed steadily. DICTATION receives 
attention in the later stages. 


RE-TRANSLATION.—Exercises are added in an Appendix, which 
also contains Test PAPERS and PREHENSION TESTS. 


VOCABULARY INDEX.—This is an ingenious solution of what is 
always a problem for books based on the Direct Method. 


‘' One of the most hopeful first French Courses that has been pub- 
— in recent years.” —The Journal of Education. 


‘Mr. Grundy has here applied modern methods most successfully. 
. Thoroughly to be recommended.” — Preparatory Schools Review. 


BRITAIN IN WORLD 
HISTORY 


E Ph DANCE, M.A. 


With many Illustrations and Maps. 5s. 


3s. each 
Part Il. 


In Two Parts. 
To 1603. Since 1603 


In Three Sections, under the title of 


LONGMANS’ NEW AGE HISTORIES. 2s. 3d. 
each 


To 1485. Book Il. 
Book Ill. Since 1714 


‘“ Mr. Dance endeavours, with conspicuous success, to co-ordinate 
world history with the history of Great Britain, His work thus forms 
a useful link between the ordinary English history textbook and the 
manuals of world history from which England is excluded." 

— The Journal of Education. 

“ This new series of scholarly textbooks.’’"—-Teachers’ Worid. 


“ Scholarly throughout.” —Education Outlook. 


A SMALLER WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY 


By 
L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 4s. 

at.’ geography of the World as it should be written. . 


fully simple yet entertaining language. 
instructive book.’’—-Scottish Educational Jou 


HE 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4g 


Part |. 


Book I. 1485-1714. 


Delight- 
. A truly delightful and 
rnal. 
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Raising the age will do no good in rural districts unless at the 
same time a system of central schools is established, in which 
enough children of over 11 can be collected to justify the pro- 
vision of a class-room and a certificated teacher for each year of 
school life. And that will take some time. 


Surely the right way to approach the question is that suggested 
by Lord Eustace Percy, Sir Percy Harris, and others. The school- 
leaving age should not be raised everywhere at the same 
time, but only when and where class-room provision and the 
general conditions of education make it a sound proposition. 
Let the local authorities have power to decide the question, each 
in its own area, in consultation with the Board of Education, 
with whom the last word should rest. Nor should a local 
authority be bound to raise, or not to raise, simultaneously over 
its whole area. In some cases it might be desirable to raise in the 
towns, and not in the country. There is certainly no reason why 
the towns should always wait forthe country. Again, why should 
the period named be always a year ? We seem in these days to 
get hypnotized by phrases. Raising the school-leaving age by 
a year has become an obsession, and scarcely any one seems to 
think of the possibility of a shorter period. 


To the man in the street, to Trade Union Congresses, and 
probably to many members of Parliament, raising the school age 
no doubt seems as simple a proposition as raising the income tax. 
But it is surprising to see so many teachers and educationists, 
who know what the inside problems of the schools really are, 
demanding a large addition to the school population and paying 
so little attention to the educational provision to be made for 
them. 


There is no doubt much to be said for raising the leaving age to 
15, but there are two reforms in popular education which to my 
mind are more urgent ; the first is the reduction of the size of the 
classes to a maximum of not more than thirty-five, the second is 
the improvement of the teaching staffs by a large increase in the 
number of certificated teachers. Unfortunately neither of these 
reforms has anything spectacular about it; neither could be 
carried out otherwise than slowly and gradually, and democracy 


has no eye for reforms which are not spectacular and can be 
carried out only slowly and gradually. 
Steeple, Gerrard's Cross. 
March 19, 1934. 


G. F. BRIDGE. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


The ebbless tide of discussion of the teaching of English has 
not stemmed and specimen copies of new books, each claiming 
to serve a purpose, overflow my shelves. 

So might some teacher in Ancient Babylon have complained, 
but he could, at least, build a house with his specimen tablets. 
This urge to produce grammar books possibly accounts for the 
finding of records of grammar lessons at all periods upon which 
research is directed. 

But modern enthusiasts usually avotd grammar. Emulous 
of the Algebraicist with his Mr. A. and train X, they invent 
equally cunning games, forgetting that whereas the mathe- 
matician puts his rules first, these games are played without 
rules. An earlier period of neglect of grammar in favour of 
intellectual jugglery, was followed by the decay of the Latin 
which was revived—“ dead.” 

Yet we have grammar books: 
Jespersons--though they differ. Perhaps these grammars are 
the cause of our trouble. Their existence suggests a goal for 
our striving, though deplored. Latin and Greek have their 
“grammars '’; the grammar schools throve on them; surely 
grammar is essential, and the difference between dead and 
living languages unessential. 

But is it? And even if it were, two thoughts obtrude: to 
teach English grammar in our schools would require at least 
all the time now given to English teaching; and grammar is, 
after all, only the means to learning. 

Yet it is the on/y means. 

Moreover, teachers of other languages expect us to give their 
pupils a *“ grounding in grammar.” 

Are we to drag our pupils from contemplation of Shakespeare 
to consider the dative case in “ Fetch me yon grammarian a 
swinge on the ear!” or are we to amuse him with games and 
patter that are the sugar coating of a very often tenuous grammar? 

Or is there another way ? 


Castleford. 


our Sonnenschiens: our 


ERIC ARNOLD. 


Personal Paragraphs 


SPECULATION has been rife as to who would succeed 


Sir Henry Hadow, Chairman of the Consultative Committee 
of the Board of Education, who has resigned owing to 
ill health. The choice of the President of the Board has 
fallen upon Mr. Will Spens, C.B.E., J.P., the Master of 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, who was Vice-Chancellor 


from 1931 to 1933. The good wishes of all our readers will 
be accorded to Mr. Spens who has already taken up his new 
and important work. 
* * % 
THE death of Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency, late Quain 
Professor of Comparative Law in the University of London, 
removes an outstanding figure in educational journalism. 


His work for The Times and its Educational Supplement 
was widely appreciated and he contributed to educational 


literature also in the form of books, his book State Inter- 
vention in English Education, published in 1902, having 
gained high repute. Prof. de Montmorency also rendered 
useful service as Chairman of the Conference of Educational 
Associations held annually at University College. 

* * * 


Mr. VINCENT DE Moro-GRAFFERE, who lectured on 
Bandits d’honneur at the Institut Francais on March 24, 
is a native of Corsica, known in this country chiefly in 
connexion with sensational criminal cases in the French 
Law Courts. He has been described as “ the most eloquent 
and picturesque of French advocates.” He has also con- 
siderable influence in French politics. From 1924 to 1928 
he represented Corsica in the French Chamber of Deputies, 
as a Radical Socialist, and he was a member of the first 
Herriot Cabinet. 


Miss Gwen LaLrLy, Pageant Master for the Runnymede 
Pageant of June next, traces her descent from the Kings 
of Ireland. As a child she wrote and acted plays, and 
studied for the stage under Rosina Filippi. She was a 
contemporary student of Cathleen Nesbitt. She has always 
played boys’ parts, and claims that she is the only woman 
never to have worn skirts on the stage. Runnymede will 
be her tenth pageant. 

* % * 


Mr. S. F. Rous, who has been appointed to referee the 
Cup Final on April 28, is an assistant master at the Watford 
Grammar School. He has already refereed some twenty- 
four international matches, mostly on the Continent. His 
first experience was in Egypt, and while refereeing in 
Italy he was presented to Signor Mussolini and the King 


of Italy. 
* a % 


Miss P. FawceEtr is retiring from office as Assistant 
Education Officer (Higher Education) of the Education 
Committee, London County Council, after twenty-four years 
of service. For many years she has acted as the link between 
the Education Committee and London University and the 
governing bodies of the secondary schools, and the happy 
and cordial relations existing were largely due to her. She 
has, too, been largely concerned in the institution and 
development of the system of maintained schools in the 
area. She has been described as the most brilliant student 
that Newnham ever had, being ranked above the Senior 
Wrangler—a record for women students. 

ONLOOKER. 


Wort 


vl 
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MODELS AND PROJECTS 


FOR 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By B. C. DILTZ, M.A., 
Assistant Professor of Methods in English and History, University of Toronto 


This volume is remarkable among books on English Composition for its literary flavour and 
its irreproachable style; the author himself can write ! 


As a craftsman he knows that a writer must first have something to say—and insists on making 
students ¢hink before they begin to write. 38. 6d. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


Al Textbook for Training College Students and Teachers 
By F. J. C. MARSHALL, M.C., and W. RUSSELL REES 


This book has been planned to supply a very pressing need for a textbook on Physical 
Education. It deals principally with the physical training of boys of 11-14 years of age. There 
is a series of appendices for coaching the major games, and a series of specimen tables for 
varying conditions. Wish many Illustrations and plates. 58. net 


An Introduction to 


THE COMPUTATION OF 
STATISTICS 


By Dr. SHEPHERD DAWSON, 
Jordanhill Training College, Glasgow 
The calculation of statistics is merely a matter of arithmetic and the understanding of their 
significance requires little more than common sense. This book, which 1s intended for the 
use of laboratory workers, students of psychology, physiology, biology, medicine, and 
education, sets out simply and concisely practical methods of computing the more commonly 
occurring statistics, measures of central tendency, dispersion, and correlation, and of estimating 
their significance. ros. 6d. net 


A POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By C. B. FAWCETT, B.Litt., D.Sc. 


An attempt to survey the position of the Empire as a World State. The first part describes the 
location of its lands, the distribution of its peoples, and its chief routes. The second, and largest, 
section considers each of the principal countries and territories. The third section discusses 
the Empire in its geographical relations to the great populous regions and to the U.S.A., which 
is the principal neighbour of the British Empire. A brief conclusion deals with the Empire 
as an unprecedented World State. 18s. net 


Please write for further particulars of the above books 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD. 


10 & 11 WARWICK LANE LONDON, E.C.4 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the March Competition is “ Yendu,”’ 
proxime accessit “ Miltonensis.”’ 


The winner of the January Competition was Miss 
Gertrude Pitt, 8 Wyndham Crescent, N. 19. 


We are still waiting for ‘‘ Katty Ann’s ” Spanish address. 
We classify the eighty-six versions received as follows: 


Class I.—Yendu, Miltonensis, Cobden, V. N., Silsden, 
Hesperus, Ex or, Aberdonian, H. L. R., Traditore, 
McRano, Gael, Woodlea, Raoul, Winton, 


A. K. M., Dundonian, Philles, M. S. D., Catulus, 
Katty Ann, J. E. M., Ardconaig, Als ob, Bésigue, 
Strix, Chateau d’If, Lapin, Tibbie, Carth, 
G. E. M., Froggie, C. C. H. G. S., St. Benoit, 
Fidelis. 


Class II.—Itzehoe, R. A. D., L. Duncan-Childe, Fantasio, 
H. R., Granite City, Martin, Ebor, Nochmals, 
Didie, D. C. P. (Poole), Gobbo, Emjay, Super- 
annuated, Leander, R. O. G. H. G. S., Phlogiston, 
W. A., Tiro, J. S., G. C., Trina, N. S. S. S., 
Auburn, J. A. G., Nix, L. S. P., Chauve-souris, 
Marion, Brightonian, Alle, Petit, Grec, La 
Petite Thérėse, L. H. G. S. 


Class III.—Old Trident, Theodor, Hesad, Argos, Springbok, 
D. A. L. H., Bow-wow, Tyra, Spinosa, M. I. D. 
and J. A. G., R. Edwards, A. E. M. F., Etourdie, 
Onyx, Ancilla, E. H. S. 


PASSAGE FROM “ KHO-KHO, LE MARABOUT,” by ANDRE 
DEMAISON. (“ LE LIVRE DES BETES QU'ON APPELLE SAUVAGES,” 
PARIS, GRASSET.) 


Toutefois, à mesure qu’augmentait son poids, il lui venait des 
envies soudaines de se détacher de terre et de s'élever par-dessus 
les maisons et les arbres. Comme son maitre lui rognait encore 
les rémiges, elle ne parvenait qu'à esquisser des bonds élastiques 
et ridicules; jusqu'au moment où elle s'arrêtait devant le bébé 
croûte de pain. 

Ne craignant plus Kho-Kho, la mère avait de nouveau installé 
son enfant sur une natte. L'enfant appelait la Nature à grands cris 
et de ses petits bras tendus. Et la Nature serait venue à lui, les 
singes pour lui chiper ses bananes, les perruches pour déchiqueter 
la natte et lui pincer les orteils, les biches et l'antilope afin de 
grignoter les biscuits que le père lui apportait, et chaque béte 
de la cour. Mais Kho-Kho faisait bonne garde, tournant autour 
du bébé, sans hate, surveillant lair et la terre. 

La première fois, elle s'était arrêtée, interdite, à la vue de cette 
petite chair ocrée qui ressemblait à son maitre et aux hommes 
grands. Puis, voyant qu'aucun malheur ne lui tombait sur les 
reins, elle s'était mise & promener les pointes de son bec, très 
doucement, tres tendrement, sur la peau fragile et brune, remon- 
tant le long de la nuque, faisant le fer à friser a travers les cheveux 
bouclés. 

Maintenant, un scarabée qui rampait, un papillon qui voletait 
par là, se trouvait hardiment déchiqueté, comme s'il eût été un 
ennemi mortel de l'enfant des hommes. 

Et l'ancien parmi les Noirs, qui observait le jeu, se mit à dire: 

—F lle commence de savoir ce que sont les petits. C'est Dieu 
lui-même qui a écrit cette vérité dans toutes les cervelles ! 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ YENDU ” 


As her weight increased, however, there came to her sudden 
longings to break away from earth and rise above the houses 
and trees. Since her master still kept her pinions clipped, she 
only succeeded in describing a series of vigorous and grotesque 
bounds, until she came to a stop before the crust-brown baby. 

The mother had once more put down her child on a mat, for 
she no longer had any fear of Kho-Kho. The child called Nature 
to him with loud cries and his little arms outstretched. And 
Nature would have come to him ; the apes to pilfer his bananas, 
the parroquets to pick the mat to pieces and pinch his toes, the 
deer and the antelope to nibble the biscuits that his father 
brought him, and all the animals in the compound. But Ixho- 
Kho kept good watch, stalking gravely round the baby and 
keeping a sharp eye on air and earth. The first time she had 
stopped, perplexed, at the sight of this small tawny piece of 
flesh which was like her master and the big men. Then, seeing 
that nothing untoward lighted upon her, she began to stroke 
the delicate brown skin with the tip of her beak, very gently and 
very tenderly, moving it upwards along the nape, and like 
curling-irons through the curly locks. 


Now, a beetle crawling, a butterfiy fluttering near by, found 
itself roughly torn in pieces, as if it had been a mortal foe of the 
human child. 

And the aged negro, witnessing the performance, exclaimed : 
“ She is beginning to understand what little ones are. God 
Himself it is who has inscribed this truth in all brains.’’ 


Judging by the mistakes made by a number of com- 
petitors, the chief diftticulties are those summed up in a 
clever letter from “ Emjay ’’: “ Like most of the extracts 
which appear easy, there are one or two expressions not 
so simple as they look. I stopped, like Kho-Kho, non- 
plussed when I came to le bébé croute de pain; I knew un 
vieux crotton, an old crock, and the idea of helplessness 
implied in the phrase i} s'ennuie comme une croûte de pain 
derrière un mur. Hence I deduced a helpless morsel which 
I changed to mite ; this may be here associated with mrette. 
Hardiment too caused much weighing and balancing before 
my hovering was put a term to, and /’ancien was too much 
for me. The medicine-man, the elder, the old man, &c., all 
seemed to express either too much or too little, and so I 
let the ancient stand alone on his tottering legs.” 

Some of our readers may have known the book, but 
there is internal evidence that a good number had not 
read it, and vet got the bébé croûte de pain right. We knew 
it would be difficult, but thought it sufhciently explained 
further on in the description of the child as cette petite 
chair ocrée. But several of our good translators thought 
there was a word or phrase omitted, and the best value in 
wit was provided by “ Chauve-souris ”’ who, to our delight, 
put it thus, and every animal in the vard to snatch his crust 
of bread, accompanying the version with an explanatory 
post card: “ I thought the croúte de pain had got into 
the wrong place, so I just shoved it in beside the other 
eatables.”’ 


“ Ex or ” asks whether it was the baby of a black. No, 
in the book it is first introduced as l'enfant du comptable 
miulatre. 


Most competitors got hardiment right, promptly, un- 
hesitatingly, resolutely, or some similar expression. 


L'ancien refers to a character already known in the book 
as un ancien parmi les Noirs, vieil amt de la maison et du 
maitre. Most people got the sense right, it being merely 
an old negro, and we accepted Llder, Patriarch, &c., as 
giving the right idea. But we were surprised that nobody 
thought of veteran, a rendering made so familiar by the 
War. 

Another difficulty, not experienced by “ Emjay,” was 
connecting voyant qu'aucun malheur ne lui tomabait sur les 
veins with the baby and not with Kho-Kho, thus seeing 
that no misfortune fell on him, &c. 


We did not care for the translation of cour as farmyard, 


but have accepted it because readers might not realize | 


that the scene was laid in the tropics. We specially com- 
mend ‘‘ Als ob,” “ Silsden,”’ “ H. L. R...” “ Yendu,’”’ and 
‘“ Carth ” for the rendering compound, and we commend 
“ Argos ” for corral and “ McRano ” for enclosure. 


We liked “ Katty Ann’s ” and “ Traditore’s ” version of 
the negro’s remarks: thus “ She begins to know about 
the little ‘uns. It’s the Lord Himself wrote that notion in 
the heads of all His critturs!” (‘ Katty Ann.”) And 
“ Beginning to know what the little ’uns are, she is. It’s 
the good Lord Himself who has written that truth in every 
head.” (‘ Traditore.’’) 

But curiously enough these two competitors alone shared 
a funny idea; they both translated surveillant l'air et la 
terre as keeping one eye on the air and the other on the ground, 
which brings a strange picture to the mind. 

Readers will be able to see other little slips of theirs, 
such as point of the beak instead of tip, antelopes in the 
plural, and parrots instead of parakeets, by comparison 

(Continued on page 212) 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 


Reddie of 
Abbotsholme 


By B. M. WARD 
Illustrated Ios. 6d. 


This is an interesting account of the life and 
work of Dr. Cecil Reddie, founder of Abbots- 
holme School, Derbyshire, and pioneer of the 
New School Movement. The author, who has 
had access to all Reddie’s papers and diaries, 
shows us the dynamic and versatile personality 
of a great schoolmaster. 


Cleft Palate Speech 


By JOAN H. VAN THAL 
Illustrated 38. 


This book will be invaluable to the teachers 
and parents of children suffering from cleft 
palate. It contains two short technical chapters 
of special interest to the student of speech 
therapy, and a longer section devoted to a 
detailed description of over fifty exercises suitable 
for the correction of cleft palate speech. 
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The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 
23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


FOUNDER—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 

VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 

DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIFS—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 

MISTRESS OF METHOD—ETHEL DRIVER, L.R.A.M., Dalcroze 
Diploma. 

SECRETARY—ALICE WEBER. 


FULL TRAINING COURSE (three years) in preparation for the 
Complete Teaching Certificate in Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS for Women Students offered in this 
Course for competition, July, 1934. . 

SPECIAL COURSE (one year) for TEACHERS in ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 

SUMMER SCHOOL, AUGUST r to 11, under the personal 
direction of M. JAQUES-DALCROZE, at Moira House, 
EASTBOURNE. 

For Prospectuses apply the SECRETARY, Dalcroze School, 

23 Store Street, London, W.C.1. (Tel. Museum 2294.) 


Museum Street, London, 


EASTER VACATION SCHOOL of DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 
at Everyman Theatre, Hampstead 


APRIL 6 to APRIL 15. Thoroughly practical Course in every 
branch of stage technique under professional producers. Model pro- 
grammes, and plays for Schools and Colleges prepared. Every type of 
Modern, Classic, and Shakespearian play produced. Public performances 
at close of Course. Acting parts guaranteed. Costume, Scenery, Lighting, 
Mime, and Make-up demonstrations. Talks by famous dramatists. 
Evening Theatre visits. Inclusive Fee, Three Guineas. 

PERFORMANCES OF MODERN, SHAKESPERIAN, and 
CLASSIC PLAYS, suitable for Schools and Community Groups, given 
RE, HAMPSTEAD, on Sundays, April 15 


at EVERYMAN THEAT 
and 29, May 6, 13, and 27, at 2.30 p.m. Admission FREE to educationists. 


FOR THOSE PRODUCING PLAYS. MANY THOUSANDS OF 
BEAUTIFUL STAGE COSTUMES, all periods and sizes, copied 
from world-famous portraits in richest fabrics, loaned at special rates to 
educational organizations. STAGE CURTAINS, SILK and VELVET 
STAGE HANGINGS, SCENERY, PROPERTIES also obtainable. 

DRAMATIC LIBRARY containing every Classic and Modern play. 
Any number of books, selected by expert librarian according to member's 
requirements, loaned throughout the year. Annual subscription, 5s. only. 
FREE ADVISORY BUREAU. — For particulars of COURSES, 
PLAYS, COSTUMES, LIBRARY, apply Hon. SEC., LITTLE 
THEATRE, CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH, enclosing stamped envelope. 
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JOHN MURRAY— 


GODS, HEROES 
AND MEN OF 
ANCIENT GREECE 


By W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. 


The Schoolmaster. —“ Amusing and fascinat- 
ing for both young and old.” 


The Times—“ Will serve for more than 
mere entertainment. It is good to find many 
of the best things in Pindar, Simonides, and 
others quietly incorporated. The book is 
attractively produced.” 


Punch. —“ Certain to enlighten and enter- 
tain many readers, both old and young.” 


John è London’s Weekly.—“ This is a god- 
send of a book.” 


With 8 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


A MIDDLE SCHOOL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By Robert M. Rayner, B.A. 

Vol. I to 1485, 38. Vol. II, 1485-1714, 38. 

Vol. Ill, from 1714, 38. 


Fach volume is illustrated with specially drawn maps, time charts, 
and pictures. 
The A.M.A.—' Well written and well illustrated.” 


BRITISH HISTORY 
A SCHOOL CERTIFICATE COURSE 
By S. Reed Brett, M.A. 
A1—1485—1688, 38. B1—1603-1783, 38. 
A2—1688—-1815, 38. Bz—1783-1920, 38. 6d. 
A3—1815—1920, 38. 6d. 
Also special edition for Welsh schools, with chapters by 
Davip WiiitaMs, M.A. 1485-1815, 68.; 1715-1920, 68. 


EUROPE 


INCLUDING THE BRITISH ISLES 


By W. J. H. Watkins, M.A., B.Sc., and C. E. Clowser, 
B.A., F.R.Met.Soc. 
Geography Masters at Taunton's School, Southampton 
The authors have presented here an accurate picture of the New 
Europe from the geographical point of view. It is intended for use 
in the three or four terms immediately preceding the School Certificate 
Examination. With maps and illustrations. 38 6d: 


A BEGINNER’S CHEMISTRY 
By Clifford M. Jones, M.Sc. 


Senior Chemistry Master, Wheelwright Grammar School, Dewsbury 
This builds up a beginner’s knowledge of Chemistry based on his 
own experience and experiments. The work covers the First Year's 
Course in a secondary school and will be sufficient for the Chemistry 
Course in central schools. N 
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with the prize version, so we will snatch some space to 
answer letters. But we must just hold up to admiration 
the following clever translators who saw the force of elle 
ne parvenait qu'à esquisser: “ Woodlea’”’ and “ Bésigue,”’ 
outlining, “ St. Benoît,” sketchy leaps, ‘‘ Nochmals ” of very 
sketchy nature, “ D. A. L. H.” sketching ridiculous leaps, 
“ Aberdonian ” essaying, ‘‘ Bow-wow ” preliminary studies, 
and “ Ebor ” to adumbrate. 

We thank “ Granite City ” for the postal order. But his 
own word that he is a regular subscriber and had lost the 
coupon would have been sufficient. 

“ Fantasio’s ” letter of praise uplifted us. We can 
assure him that we are quite as appreciative of the wit and 
learning of our valued competitors as even the most 
generous of them can be of our efforts. 

“ Fidelis ” sends an interesting note, questioning whether 
it was the Drave in the recent Vogelweide passage. He 
suggests that the Trave is meant and not the Drave, 
because Lübeck is on the Trave and was besieged by 
Frederick I and so Walther may have been there. There 
is a great deal in that, but we think the reference was to 
Walther’s repeated wanderings, which were all rather in 
the south. If he was in Lübeck, it would only be on one 
campaign. 

‘ Fidelis ” upholds “ Katty Ann’s ” rhetorical beginning 
Imagine a present day poet .. . because “ The last thing 
a poet of eminence would do would be to announce that 
he had won a Grand Prix in a lottery.” This is quite true, 
but we think the German passage quite clearly means that 
a modern poet would rejoice in winning a Grand Prix, and 
that to Walther a hearth of his own was a Grand Prix, so 
hear how he announces it to the world. We also think 
that, no matter how unlikely it would be that an English 
poet would let himself be heard rejoicing, a German poet 
certainly would. 

We have a letter from “ H. S. W.” about a translation 
set a year ago. We have wished to reply in this column, 
but it is difficult to make space for it. Our silence is not 
due to any discourtesy but to the hope, hitherto unful- 
filled, of having more space over “‘ next time.” 

We will just mention that we have seen at the Kingsway 
Book Company, that wonderful new Standard French and 
English Dictionary (Harrap). This is not an advertisement, 
but we pass on to our readers anything we consider of 
unusual value. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from “ Le Petit Roi,” 
by André Lichtenberger. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit.) 


M. Vasile, des Travaux publics, est si long et si maigre qu’on 
croit toujours qu'il va se casser. L’un des plus amusants est 
le gros petit M. Kalnovitch qui a le portefeuille de l'Agriculture. 
Il parle un peu trop en gesticulant tout le temps, et quelquefois 
M. Mirski lui-même a du mal à le faire taire. Mais il arrive 
qu'il emploie des mots connus. L'autre jour il a raconté des 
histoires de moutons et de cochons. Il a très bien remarqué 
que Michel l’écoutait, et lui a adressé un sourire mi-respectueux, 
mi-amical. 

Les permières fois Michel a été très angoissé. Il a cru qu'on 
serait obligé de lire tous les papiers que les ministres avaient 
empilés devant eux. Il y en aurait eu pour des jours, peut-être 
pour des années. Et visiblement, si on les laissait faire, ce 
serait terrible. Une fois que le long M. Vasile est en train, 
il semble qu’il n’en finira jamais. Ça coule, ça coule ; les notes, 
les rapports, les découpures de journaux s’entassent. Heureuse- 
ment M. Mirski est là qui veille et qui, tout à coup, de sa petite 
voix coupante, arrête le flux. En somme, il n'y a que son tas 
de papiers à lui qui importe. Lorsqu'il est épuisé, on lève la 
séance. Mais pas avant. L’ennui est qu'il est impossible de 
prévoir au juste ce que ça durera. Car quelquefois, au moment 

ù il ne reste que deux ou trois feuilles, crac, voilà qu'une dis- 
ussion s'engage : avec de la guigne vous en avez pour une heure. 
s * + 

La pensée qu’un jour il pourrait être obligé de participer 
en quelque chose à toutes ces histoires lui donne le vertige. 
Heureusement, c'est parfaitement inutile. Il n'y a qu'à regarder 
oncle Paul pour être sûr qu’il ne déméle pas un traître mot de ce 
qui se dit devant lui. L'important c'est d'avoir l'air d'écouter, 


de secouer la tête d'un air capable et de murmurer de temps en 
temps à demi-voix : “ Parfaitement.” 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by at 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month’s competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 194, must reach 
the office by the first post on Mav 1, 1934, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


HE entries for the March Competition were satis- 

factory in number and the quality of the work was of 
a high order. The number all but reached the record of 
March, 1933. Many of the schools that competed in 
former years were again represented, and there were some 
new ones, both gratifying facts. We commend the perse- 
verance of former competitors, whose work usually showed 
improvement on former attempts, and we welcome new 
ones. The conditions of the Competition were generally 
observed, but in one case one school sent in five Junior 
essays, two of which had, of course, to be debarred from 
consideration. A good many candidates wrote on both 
sides of the paper, instead of on one only, a practice that 
should be avoided in future. The paper used should be of 
quarto size, and the sheets should be firmly pinned together. 
It is desirable that the subject of the essay, as well as the 
candidate’s name and age should appear on the cover. 
We have pleasure in mentioning that certain schools took 
a pride in seeing that the essays were sent in in a neat 
and attractive condition. A few of the bundles of essays 
were untidy in appearance. While this matter has not 
weighed with the adjudicators, it 1s in the interest of the 
candidates themselves that their essays should be pre- 
sented attractively. The penmanship was usually (but not 
always) neat and legible, and there were few errors m 
spelling or grammar. Indeed, the majority of the entrants 
would have passed creditably in a testing examination. 

It is scarcely possible to classify exactly the subjects 
chosen, and rarely did two candidates write on the same 
theme. Description and narrative, for example, often 
appeared in one essay. Amongst the Juniors, imaginary 
journeys to the moon, or Mars, or with Jack Frost were in 
evidence ; or resort was had to the fancy of the writer— 
a fairy ball, a fairy trial, the life of a coat, the autobio- 
graphy of a penny. Ingenuity was shown in telling how 
the contents of a play-box came to life; and there was a 
clever, though too brief, dialogue between an eagle and 
an aeroplane. “A Visit to Belgium ’’ was well described, 
the outcome of the writer’s own interested and careful 
observation. ‘' Tally Ho!’’ was a spirited account of a 
fox-hunt. The adventure of “ John Luke, Highwayman,” 
was a little overdone but was well written; and the in- 
genious mechanical devices of a boy for getting to Mars 
and back again were fantastic but clever. The first prize 
in the Junior section went to Jean Gibson Baxter, Waltham- 
stow Hall, Sevenoaks, for an essay of remarkable scope on 
Fire as friend or foe to man. It contained a wide range of 
historical examples. The second prize amongst the Juniors 
was gained by Adrienne Farrell, St. Mary’s Convent, 
].B.V.M., South Ascot, for a finely conceived tribute to 
King Albert of Belgium. It was written with knowledge 
and sincere, yet restrained, feeling. 

As became Senior candidates, many of the subjects 

(Continucd on page 214) 
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MACMILLAN a) 


By SIR WALFORD DAVIES, C.V.O., Mus.Doc. 
FIRST STEPS IN MUSIC, An Introduction to the Study and Teaching of Music. 


With Frontispiece. 6s. 


A FOUR YEARS’ COURSE OF MUSIC. With Lesson Notes. For the Use of 


Music Teachers in Primary and Preparatory Schools. 7s. 6d. 
“The book will be invaluable even to those with large classes. It is full of practical hints and 


® utilizes the team spirit to the fullest extent.’’—Schoolmaster. 
(To be used in conjunction with the above) 
FOUR MELODY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN IN PRIMARY AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
First, Second, and Third Books. Paper, 1s. 3d.; Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Fourth Book. Paper, 1s. 6d.; Limp Cloth, 1s. 9d. 
ADULT EDUCATION IN PRACTICE. By Various Writers. Edited by ROBERT 


Chairman of the Association of Tutors in Adult Education. 7s. 6d. net. 

The aim of this book is to provide guidance to those concerned in this and kindred branches of 
education, and to interpret the movement as a vitally necessary part of the educational equipment of 
the modern community. 


N PEERS, M.A., Head of the Department of Adult Education, University College, Nottingham ; 
THE SCHOLARS’ LIBRARY 

General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 
A collection of English texts with special Introductions, Notes, and Questions. 2s. 6d. each. 


LATEST TITLES 

HARDY. THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Professor V. DE SOLA PINTO. 

SHAKESPEARE. MACBETH. Edited by M. ALDERTON PINK, M.A. 

Send Jor Complete List 

MACMILLAN’S BIBLE CARDS FOR INDIVIDUAL STUDY. 
eee of Aout o a in sets of 48, bearing carefully selected passages from the Old 
and the New Testaments. 

A PRACTICAL FRENCH READER. For Elementary and Conversation Classes. 
By A. C. CLARK and R. LUSUM. Limp cloth, 2s. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE FRENCH TRANSLATION. Prose and Verse 
Passages with Exercises. By K. C. BRUCE. About 2s. 6d. [Sbortly. 

A PRACTICAL GERMAN READER. For Elementary and Conversation Classes. 
By A. C. CLARK and R. LUSUM. Limp cloth, 2s. 

STABUSCH DIE GESCHICHTE EINES WOLFES. By WOLF DURIAN. 
Edited by JACK RIVERS, M.A., Assistant Modern Language Master, Manchester Grammar School. 


GERMAN POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. By A. W. BAIN. About 1s. 6d. [Shortly 


AESCHYLUS «“ PERSAI.” An Edition of the play shortened for use as an elementary 


textbook. With Introduction, Notes, Maps, and Vocabulary by H. PITMAN, M.A., Lecturer in 
Classics at the University of Bristol. 2s. (Elementary Classics.) 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY. By L.M. PARSONS, D.Sc., Science Master, 
Westminster City School. 2s. 6d. 
This book consists of the biological section of Part I of Dr. Parsons’s “ Everyday Science,” to which 
have been added an introductory chapter, a chapter on spiders and other creatures of the garden, 
suggestions for outdoor work, and a collection of recent examination questions. 


REVISION MATHEMATICS. Being Examples and Exercises from School Certificate 


Papers. By L. CROSLAND, M.C., B.Sc. With or without Answers. 3s. 6d. 
Intended to serve as a revision course for Form V pupils. 


MODERN DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. By L.B. DALEY, B.Sc. Com., 
author of “ The Junior Book-kceper.’’ 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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chosen were literary, or reflective in character, but des- 
cription and narrative also were well represented. There 
were admirable essays on Chaucer, Hazlitt, and Hugh 
Walpole; and “ Footsteps” had an imaginative setting 
for the achievements of great writers in successive cen- 
turies. More deftness might have appeared in writing of 
Sir Roger de Coverley at a cricket match, and the essayist 
who described the romantic movement in literature had 
more to say of Continental than of British writers. Two 
excellent descriptions of great paintings were those of 
the Sistine Madonna and the Poringland Oak. Australia, 
Felix and Sussex were themes lovingly and discriminatingly 
dealt with. ‘‘ Afternoons in Oxford” were described 
with local knowledge and refined taste. “From Cymbals 
to Cinemas,” a clever title, was an interesting account of 
the history of entertainments. A discussion on ‘ The 
Relationship between Science and Production” was 
thoughtful and cogent, but the writing was sometimes 
scarcely legible. “On Things,” an unpromising title, 
was one of the best essays. The appeal made by things to 
the senses and the judgment, and most of all their power 
to evoke sentiment by association, were its leading ideas ; 
but in spite of its almost precocious thoughtfulness there 
was a certain vagueness and want of definition. ‘‘ Hazlitt: 
the man as revealed in his essays,” was an admirable 
study, well-proportioned, ample in range, and concise in 
treatment. The first Senior prize, however, was awarded 
to Abbie Esther Chisholm, High School for Girls, Glasgow, 
for her essay on “ Chaucer as an exponent of the Middle 
Ages.” It was all-embracing in scope and excellent in 
balance, and it had the unusual merit of not only dealing 
with Chaucer as the all-observant court poet, but also 
of his limitations in regard to the seamy side of fourteenth 
century life in England. The second Senior prize went to 
Jessie Burrow, Blyth Secondary School, Norwich, for 
her admirable analysis of “ The Poringland Oak by John 
Crome,” an incisive and artistically appreciative study of 
a great picture. Such were some of the outstanding Junior 
and Senior essays, and amidst so much that was of the best 
adjudication was unusually difficult. 

In the following lists the candidates have been divided 
in order of merit into four classes, A, B, C, D. After the 
names of the prize-winners in each section, those of the 
other candidates have been arranged in each class in 
alphabetical order. 


SENIOR SECTION 


Crass A.—First Prize: Abbie Esther Chisholm, High 
School for Girls, Glasgow ; Second Prize: Jessie Burrow, 
Blyth Secondary School, Norwich. 

In alphabetical order: Mavis Dale, St. Mary’s Convent, 
I.B.V.M., South Ascot; Amy G. Longman, Walthamstow 
Hall, Sevenoaks; Mary K. Macdonald, Howell’s School, 
Denbigh ; Margaret Murphy, St. Mary’s Convent, I.V.B.M., 
South Ascot ; Eileen Torr, Secondary School, Stockport. 


Crass B.—In alphabetical order: Lily Addison, The 
Wheelwright Grammar School for Girls, Dewsbury ; 
Margaret Brady, Notre Dame High School, Glasgow ; 
Evelyn G. Brown, The High School for Girls, Glasgow ; 
Margaret Coode, St. Brandon’s C.D.S., Bristol; Annette 
Crean, St. Mary’s Convent, I.V.B.M., South Ascot; 
Kathleen M. Dobson, The Abbey, Malvern Wells; 
Kenneth J. B. Earle, The County School, Frome ; Sheila M. 
Kirkby, Blyth Secondary School, Norwich; Mary Lee, 
Notre Dame High School, Glasgow; Susan Maguire, St. 
Mary's College, Leeds; Kathleen Moore, Blyth Secondary 
Secondary School, Norwich; Dorothy J. Morley, The 
Abbey, Malvern Wells; Eunice D. Overend, The County 
School, Frome; Winifred Staves, The Wheelwright 
Grammar School for Girls, Dewsbury ; Daphne M. Thomas, 
Howell’s School, Denbigh; Kathleen H. Warner, St. 
Brandon’s C.D.S., Bristol. 


Crass C.—In alphabetical order: Barbara M. D. Banks, 
St. Brandon’s C.D.S., Bristol; Simonne Brant, St. Joseph’s 


Convent, Hendon; Jeffrey W. Eggleton, The County 
School, Frome; Bridget Flanaghan, St. Mary’s College, 
Leeds; Douglas M. G. Garratt, The County School, Llan- 
drindod Wells; Robin Gilbert, The Judd School, Ton- 
bridge ; Kathleen H. Grant, Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks; 
Ann H. Heddle, The High School for Girls, Glasgow ; 
Mary Ivory, Notre Dame High School, Glasgow; Mona 
Lazenby, Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds ; Douglas S. 
Lewis, The County Secondary School, Llandrindod Wells ; 
Stuart McPherson, Ryde School, I.W.; Mary Reed, 
Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds; Hilda E. Smart, 
The County School for Girls, Gravesend; Daphne Sykes, 
Wheelwright Grammar School for Girls, Dewsbury. 


Crass D.—In alphabetical order: Angela J. Bentley, 
The High School, Ashford, Kent; Joan Charlier, St. 
Joseph's Convent, Hendon; Ralph W. Coombes, Ryde 
School, I.W.; Joyce Curnew, St. Joseph’s Convent, 
Hendon; Kathleen M. Evett, The County School for 
Girls, Gravesend ; Leslie de V. Goodburn, The High School, 
Ashford, Kent; Eileen Guanaria, Notre Dame Collegiate 
School, Leeds ; Hamish M. Hally, Lavender Downs School, 
Worthing ; Sheila M. Hickie, The High School, Ashford, 
Kent; Gwyneth M. Hope, The County Secondary School, 
Llandrindod Wells; Barbara O. Keys, Lansdowne House, 
Swanage; Margaret J. Ladell, Raymont School, Short- 
lands; Pat MacMahon, Lansdowne House, Swanage ; 
Dennis O. Manning, Lavender Downs School, Worthing ; 
Estelle G. M. Sharp, Lavender Downs School, Worthing ; 
David Tutaeff, Ryde School, I.W. 


JUNIOR SECTION 


Crass A.—First Prize: Jean G. Baxter, Walthamstow 
Hall, Sevenoaks; Second Prize: Adrienne Farrell, St. 
Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., South Ascot. 

In alphabetical order: Eric B. Gardner, The County 
School, Frome; Michael Grant, The County School, 
Frome; Pamela Z. Pobjoy, The County School, Frome ; 
Ruby M. Willmott, The County School for Girls, Gravesend. 


Crass B.—In alphabetical order: Arthur J. Heaton, 
Ryde School, I.W.; Ann Hull, St. Mary’s Convent, 
I.B.V.M., South Ascot; Katharine Hull, St. Mary’s 
Convent, I.B.V.M., South Ascot; Cynthia Reuss, The 
Wheelwright School for Girls, Dewsbury ; Margaret Shiels, 
Notre Dame High School, Glasgow; Peter F. Inman, 
The Grammar School, Ulverstone. 


Crass C.—In alphabetical order: Margaret Ashford, 
Landsdowne House, Swanage; Lelia Bath, Holy Trinity 
Convent, Bromley; Irene Berry, The Wheelwright 
Grammar School for Girls, Dewsbury; Juliet P. Gill, The 
Abbey, Malvern Wells; Dot Kavanagh, Notre Dame 
Collegiate School, Leeds; Margaret Lennon, Notre Dame 
Collegiate School, Leeds; Dudley Lofts, Ryde School, 
I.W.; Isabel M. Maxwell, The County Secondary School, 
Llandrindod Wells; Nancy Mills, The Wheelwright 
Grammar School for Girls, Dewsbury; Elizabeth G. 
Moseley, The County Secondary School, Llandrindod 
Wells; Pat Richardson, Notre Dame Collegiate School, 
Leeds ; Enid M. Worthing, The County Secondary School, 
Llandrindod Wells. 


Crass D.—In alphabetical order: Jean Arnold, Rockhiff 
Park, Milford-on-Sea, Hants; Betty Bullen, The Covent 
Secondary School, Bromley ; Margaret Carter, Lansdowne 
House, Swanage; Crystal Hancock, Rockcliff Park, 
Milford-on-Sea, Hants; Peggy Mace, Lansdowne House, 
Swanage ; Roy MclIsaac, Ryde School, I.W.; Anvilla B. 
Prescott, The Study, Wimbledon, S.W. 19; Margaret M. 


Scott, The Study, Wimbledon, S.W. 19; Mary-Rose 
Seton-Watson, The Study, Wimbledon, S.W.19; Diana 
Taylor, Rockcliff Park, Milford-on-Sea, Hants; Joyce 


Worley, The Convent, Bromley. 


Essays for the next Competition (not more than three Senior and 
three Junior from any one school) must be sent in by June 6, 1934. 
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DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 
USE the unequalled Odourless, or Powerful Germicidal 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
With over 30 years’ unparalleled reputation. EARLY in the EASTER VACATION for best results. 


It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of “ Florigene” ALLAYS the DUST and 
DIRT up to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without injurious sprink- 


ling, &c.), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance, 
Dry Sweeping alone required. Costly scrubbing, disinfectants, insecticides, &c., are unnecessary. 


“ Florigene ”—The — Dust-Allayer—also preserves floors, decorations, walls, &c., aids prevention of sore throats 
d diseases, and is strongly recommended by Medical and other Experts. 


These sanitary, kaela labour-saving, &c., advantages are NOT attained by Sweeping-Powders 
or any other method. 


‘DUST-ALLAYER’” 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
Contractors to H.M. Government. County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


Established over 33 years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 
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ENGLISH 


PRIZE Essay COMPETITION — composition 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


The Journal of Education offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
) Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
\ the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 
N Great Britain or Ireland. 

\ The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. In future, therefore, 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

Essays should be sent in not later than JUNE 6, 1934. 

\ No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 
\ by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 
\ shall be final. 
\ 

\ 

' 

’ 


\ 
\ 


i 


While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling ; clear and pointed statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 

\ essay. ‘‘ Fine writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 

) regarded as a distinct merit. 

\ On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 

\ 2. The candidate’s age last birthday. (This is essential.) 3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the school: (a) Confirming the candidate’s age; (b) That 

\ the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. l 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 
it should be posted to : 

MR. WILLIAM Rice, The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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at a glance 
the Author’s 
AIMS in 


“A Progressive a 4. 
English Course” 

(FIRST COURSE) ENGLISH 
By “QucaT\™ Te 


Miss L. le T. 


SWANN, M.B.E. 2 t A 

x ras ee 2 

$ Ay, 2%, %, 3 

v Ta o b ~ 

Ò TEY, s 
F e 
The course is designed to ensure the steady “ g - % 
development of the pupils powers én all aspects “Rp, 7 For use 
of training in English — understanding, appreciation, ” APpp, wor” with any text 
. . . . £ 

and oral and written expression—and to avoid partial or CIATE yy THE SPOKE 


one-sided development. It is suited to the needs and the 
abilities of children of about 7 to 10 years of age and is especially 
suited to the requirements of Junior Schools. 


The Piper Poems 


Compiled and edited by A. J. FREEMAN and 
Miss L. Le T. SWANN, M.B.E. Selected by 
two experienced Head Teachers with the 
primary aim of helping children /o enjoy and 
to love poetry; the verses include exciting 
narratives, delightful lyrics, and interesting 
ballads, all chosen for their literary merit. 
FIRST SERIES. Books I and II, each 
80 pages, limp cloth, 1s. ; Book III, 96 pages, 
IS. 28. 


Teacher’s Book, 36 pp. and Charts, Limp cloth, rs. Pupils’ Books I 
and II, each 80 pp., ıs. Pupils’ Book III, 96 pp., 1s. 


Recently issued— 


A FIRST FRENCH COURSE 


MONSIEUR FOGG AUX INDES 


A GENERAL CHEMISTRY FOR 


FOR SENIORS 


By H. F. KYNASTON-SNELL, with illustrations 
by EILEEN MAYO. Intended for students who 
begin to learn French later than usual and the 
matteris such as would be suitable to their interests. 


208 pages, full cloth, 3s. 


CHANSONS ET POEMES 


Collected by FRANK N. DIXON,B.A.,and K.GEE, 
B.A. French songs and poems for use in schools ; 
the songs with both staff notation and tonic sol-fa. 


Limp cloth, Is. 


To save you trouble 


For a Specimen Copy of any of the above 
books, place a tick in the margin against the 
name of the book or books, write at the side 
of the page your name and the name and 
address of your School and the number on your 
roll, tear out this advertisement and post to 


An addition to the Dramatic Modern Language 
Series, in which Mr. S. H. HOPPER, M.A., gives a 
simplified version of some of the most interesting 
and exciting chapters of Jules Verne's famous 
work, “ Round the World in Eighty Days." 
Foreword by Prof. J. J. FINDLAY. 


Limp Cloth, Is. 


LE PRISONNIER DU 
CHATEAU D’IF 


By the same author, and in the style of ‘‘ Monsieur 
Fogg aux Indes.” A simplified version of extracts 
from Dumas’ “ Le Comte de Monte Cristo.” 


Limp cloth, 1s. (In the press; ready soon) 


The GREGG 


PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD. 


GREGG HOUSE RUSSELL SQUARE LONDON, W.C. 1 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


By J. MORRIS, M.A. (Oxon.). A complete school 
chemistry for students of Biology and Domestic 
Science. Made interesting and ‘‘ human ” by the 
introduction of numerous examples from common 
life. 390 pages, full cloth, 4s. 


HYGIENE OF THE HOME 


By A. H. WHIPPLE, M.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. 
(Lond.). Gives practical instruction on the prin- 
ciples that should determine the consideration of the 
ideal house, its situation, its aspect, its water 
supply, its lighting, heating, ventilation, and 
sanitation. 160 pages, full cloth, 2s. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAL! FUORNIA 
AT LOS ANGELSo 


APR 2% 1534 
Supplement to CIBRARY 
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LATIN FOR TODAY 


FIRST COURSE 
Edited by 
C. McEVOY, M.A., 


Senior Classical Master at Watford 
Grammar School 


360 pages, illustrated. 
3s. 6d. 


SECOND COURSE 
Edited by 
F. DALE, M.A., 


Senior Classical Master at 
Berkhamsted School 


460 pages, illustrated. 
4s. 6d. 


MATERIAL (1) ROMAN LIFE AND CUSTOMS 


Interest is the keynote of the material, no less than of the method, of LATIN FOR TODAY. 
As the pupil is absorbed by a vivid account of the chariot races in the Circus Maximus, or by an 
encounter between gladiators; as he reads an accurate description of the interior of a Roman house, 
of a walk along the Appian Way, or discovers how a Roman boy went to school, he feels himself in 
touch with a great civilization. Rome and the Romans live again for him. These (and similar incidents) 
are the subjects of many of the lessons in First Course. In Second Course the whole of Section Two 
is devoted to this type of material, and its increased historical and cultural value in comparison with 
that in the more formal, traditional course, is obvious. The attractive illustrations foster still further 
the interest which is such a marked feature of LATIN FOR TODAY and the vocabulary (which will be 
dealt with in detail in a later issue) is carefully selected to provide a sound basis for the later Latin prose 


work. Next Month—Method (II) Latin Word Order 


THE NEW HUDSON 
SHAKESPEARE 
Edited and Revised by E. C. BLACK and A. J. GEORGE 
Each volume, 2s. od. 


“Excellent introduction, footnotes, careful text, 
glossarial index, quotations from sources.”—A.M.A. 
Memorandum on the Teaching of English. 


The following plays are available : 


As You LiKE Ir KING LEAR 
CORIOLANUS MACBETH 
LET MERCHANT OF VENICE 


HENRY THE FOURTH MIDSUMMER NIGHT’s DREAM 


(Part I) MucH Apo ABOUT NOTHING 
HENRY THE FOURTH OTHELLO 
(Part II) RICHARD THE SECOND 


RICHARD THE THIRD 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
THE TEMPEST 
TWELFTH NIGHT 


HENRY THE FIFTH 
Jurus CAESAR 
KING JOHN 


READING A SHAKESPEARE PLAY 
I. Macbeth; As You Like It; Midsummer Night's Dream. Is. 
II. Hamlet ; Julius Caesar ; Twelfth Night. Is. 
III. King Lear; Henry IV (Part I); The Tempest. Is. 


Prospectuses of all these books will be forwarded on application. 


SELECTED ENGLISH 
CLASSICS SERIES 


General Editor: A. H. R. BALL, M.A., Headmaster, 
Burnage Municipal High School. | Each volume, 2s. 6d. 


The texts in this edition have been carefully selected . 


from the standpoints of suitability, scope, and practical 
application. Each volume contains sufficient material for 


a term’s work. Sixteen volumes are now included in 

the edition: 

ARNOLD SELECTED POEMS 

BROWNING . SELECTED POEMS 

BuNYAN PILGRIM’s PROGRESS— I 

BYRON . SELECTIONS 

CHAUCER .  . . SELECTIONS (The Prologue to 
the Canterbury Tales, The Prioress’s Tale, 
The Nun’s Priest’s Tale, The Pardoner’s Tale) 

COLERIDGE . . SELECTED POEMS 

DE QUINCEY SELECTIONS 

KEATS SELECTIONS 

LAMB SELECTED Essays 

MACAULAY Essays ON Lorp CLIVE AND 

WARREN HASTINGS 

MILTON Mrnor Poems AND Comus 

SHELLEY ; . SELECTIONS 

SIDNEY AND SHELLEY DEFENCE OF POETRY 

SWIFT . SELECTIONS 

TENNYSON . SELECTED IDYLLS OF THE KING 

WORDSWORTH SELECTIONS 


The publishers will also be glad 


to receive requests from teachers for specimen copies of one or more volumes with a view to class use. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


LEICESTER | 
The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London Univer- 
sity in Arts, Science, Commerce, and || 
Law. Some of these courses are suit- 
able for students who wish to take the 
first examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. 

Inclusive Tuition Fee, {20 per annum. 

Post-graduate one-year course for the 


Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual -E A O-O E 


Grants. FURNITURE 


Fee payable by Student, £10. LIBRARY, INSTITUTE, OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL dere’ a S 
EDUCATION | FIXED, SLIDING & FOLDING SCREENS 
HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS om 
‘ceo.Ms HAMMER & co. up. 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 
CROWN WORKS, HERMITAGE RD., HARRINGAY. LONDON, N. 4 
EE SY a EN LEED i; 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! | THE STUDENT’S 
—— Z | BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY DR ACTION ck 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


COMMERCE 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of Commercial Corr espondence. 


Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


ee ge ee ee 66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 
380 Pages. 42nd Edition. Price 3/6. who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 


100 Exercises. 350 Questions. Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 
THE ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. Fifteenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 
a 80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- QUESTIONS. 


tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements TES ; 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and | Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
i ae ; o other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
The exercises and the principles introduced therein are SO | the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained | one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or | Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the | but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and | Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
i a Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies | Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 
s0 
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Reviews 


THE STUDY OF LIFE 


New Introduction to Biology. By Prof. A. C. Kinsey. (gs. 
net. Lippincott.) 


Although there are encouraging signs of activity in Great 
Britain in the teaching of biology, yet the subject is 
practically still in the “conference,” ‘‘ report,” and 
‘““ suggestion ”?” stage. Biology is the science of life. This 
should be a sufficient (though, perhaps, selfish) reason for 
including biology as a compulsory subject in all primary and 
secondary curricula. The reviewer, therefore, does not 
propose to recapitulate the points made in recent years in 
favour of the teaching of biology. Neither does he advocate 
any further in its favour. The essential nature of biology 
in an educative and cultural course is axiomatic. 

The time is now ripe for actual development. The 
stumbling blocks at this initial stage are legion, but they are 
not insurmountable. The most important, at the moment, 
are the lack of an adequate number of teachers trained in 
the teaching of the subject, and of first-rate textbooks. 

Some of our universities are beginning to take the right 
steps in eliminating the former obstacle. The University 
of London, for example, is now offering a diploma in the 
subject. The syllabus, now available, seems comprehensive 
and of the right type. 

The latter difficulty—the absence of good textbooks— 
is still a matter which requires attention. It is true that 
textbooks of biology are appearing rather quickly; but 
very few can be called first-rate. 

No apology is needed, therefore, for giving an extended 
notice of this American textbook. The work is not only 
an excellent production in itself, but is also one example of 
many good textbooks on the subject which have a scope 
equal to that of the School Certificate or Higher School 
Certificate, which have appeared in the United States 
during the past few years. 

Prof. A. C. Kinsey, who is professor of zoology in Indiana 
University, has not set out to give biological facts and 
figures merely to satisfy the examiner, but his chosen 
problem has been to convince and interest. In this book 
he solves the problem. 

It is refreshing to note that Prof. Kinsey has waived the 
scientifically logical method of opening the subject, namely, 
with a consideration of seeds, and then developing the 
subject with the growth of the plant and the animal. This 
may be logical, but it cannot conform to the accepted rules 
of educative method. Most pupils are at any rate super- 
ficially familiar with adult plants and animals; few with 
seeds and embryos. Thus, the book sensibly opens with a 
general survey of plant and animal groups, taking familiar 
types as examples. Then follow classification, distribution, 
morphology, physiology, ecology, and behaviour. An 
historical survey and review of scientific method conclude 
a desirable textbook. 

Teachers must be weary of seeing the same old diagrams 
and pictures constantly appearing in our own textbooks. 
Drawing is a very essential feature of biological study and 
should therefore be given an eminent place in the textbook. 
Rejuvenation and revision can never be out of place; and 
in this book we have both. There are 502 illustrations, the 
majority of which would immediately attract the most 
casual of readers. The more academic side, too, is not 
neglected, for 522 problems are included. 

The authoritative nature of the subject matter is beyond 
question. Though it goes scarcely above the School Certifi- 
cate standard, the original manuscript was corrected by 
more than twenty leading American authorities, some of 
them of world-wide reputation. Help in teaching problems, 
too, has been obtained from seven authorities on the 
principles and practice of education. 

Therefore, despite its American origin and American 
types, we strongly recommend this book for the considera- 


tion of teachers in Great Britain. If not for the pupils, it 
would prove an excellent teachers’ guide. Judicious treat- 
ment would make the book easily adaptable to biological 
teaching in this country. 


A NEW VIEW OF ANCIENT GREECE 


Trade and Politics in Ancient Greece. By Prof. J. Hase- 
BROEK. Translated by L. M. FRASER and D. C. 
MACGREGOR. (7s. 6d. net. Bell.) 


This book by Prof. Hasebroek of Cologne, published in 
Germany in 1928, and now translated by two Oxford 
tutors, a Greek.historian and an economist, is an important 
and scholarly reinterpretation of the evidence bearing on 
the relation of economics and politics in the Greek city- 
states. The widely accepted views of Wilamowitz, Meyer, 


. Pöhlmann and others are disputed by the author, who 


argues that commercial considerations played little part 
in determining the policy of the Greek states. The economic 
activities of ancient Greece were primitive in kind and 
restricted in scope, and were carried on mainly by resident 
aliens who had no political position in the cities. The 
Greek states were interested in commerce only in so far as 
it was necessary to provide food and to raise revenues from 
the dues imposed on exports and imports. The struggle for 
commercial supremacy and the fight for markets are 
modern phenomena unkhown to ancient Greece. Politics, 
not economics, were the primary concern of the Greek cities. 

In his first chapter on “ The Trader ” the author dis- 
cusses the position of the merchant in the city-state. The 
merchant had no political status ; he rarely owned his own 
capital; he was ignorant and despised. The so-called 
commercial aristocrats of the eighth and seventh cen- 
turies were not themselves merchants, but merely thrived 
on the dues exacted from flourishing ports. 

The second chapter is a survey of the evidence for com- 
mercial and industrial development from archaic times to 
the fourth century. Prof. Hazebroek rejects “ the picture 
of seventh century Greece as a country with an elaborate 
inter-city division of labour and specialization of produc- 
tion, with an extensive foreign and sea trade and regular 
trade connexions and alliances, with commercial aristocrats 
and merchant princes,” and he concludes that ‘‘ Greek 
economy of the classical period was neither commercial nor 
industrial but agricultural.” 

The third and longest chapter of the book is entitled 
“Commerce and the State.” The common view of the 
Greek states as having commercial policies is rejected. 
Colonization was military or agricultural: commercial 
treaties were concerned not with commercial advantages 
but with the supply of corn.and other necessaries : national 
self-sufficiency was the ideal of all Greek cities, and 
thalassocracies were imperialistic and political, not com- 
mercial. The Greek politician made no attempt to foster 
trade ; his sole concern was to fill granaries and treasuries. 
The State itself never engaged in production, and such 
control as it exercised over commerce was in the interests 
of public order or of the money-lending business. In a final 
section the author stresses the importance of these views 
for our understanding of the ideal states of Plato and 
Aristotle. 

These are the main conclusions of Prof. Hasebroek’s work, 
which although largely polemical is also a valuable col- 
lection of information relating to the economic life of 
Greece. If its views are accepted, and the arguments in 
their favour are strong, it overthrows an interpretation of 
Greek history widely current in recent years and funda- 
mentally modifies our conception of the city-state. It is 
a book of outstanding importance both for the ancient 
historian and for the student of Greek political theories. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


A Woodwork Bench Notebook. By F. S. Haywoop. (6d. Cassell.) 

We do not care for the format of this book, but it is a wonderful 
production at its price. Instructors of elementary classes in 
woodwork, particularly where the number of scholars is large, 
will find it worth consideration. So long as they remember that 
craftwork cannot be learnt from books alone, its introduction 
may ease their labours and can do no harm. 


Naturecraft Creatures. By J. W. Lippincott and G. J. ROBERTS. 
(6s. net. Lippincott.) 

Teachers in infant schools and kindergartens may find some 
ideas of interest in this book, but we scarcely think the subject 
was worth the exhaustive treatment the authors have given it. 
Children will find some of the models amusing, but many are 
artistically bad and should be reconsidered if there is ever another 
edition. 


Poet and Artist in Greece. 
Duckworth.) 

This volume contains the substance of a course given as the 
“Yates Lectures ’’ at University College. It deals in a most 
engaging way with the relation between Greek poetry and the 
pictorial illustration on the vases. This distinction between the 
visual and the literary and auditory arts is of great interest in 
view of the present-day tendencies in painting and sculpture, and 
it raises the whole question of the function of painting, both 
decorative and illustrative. The pictorial and the written record 
have been very closely allied from the early cave drawings and 
pictographs to the Bayeux Tapestry, or the Byzantine mosiacs 
and the Gothic stained glass. Mr.-Gardner gives an amusing 
example in which he has found a correspondence between 
Botticelli and a certain advertisement for a well-known motor 
spirit. This book is a most important contribution to a study on 
which Lessing’s Laocoén is the standard work. The creations of 
the poets and dramatists from the Iliad to the Hellenistic period 
are compared with the treatment on the vases, of which fifty-two 
miniature illustrations are interspersed with the text. 


The Woodworker. 1933 Volume. (6s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

As a monthly publication, The Woodworker is well known in 
amateur and professional circles. The annual volume for 1933, 
bound like its forerunners in dark green cloth and fully indexed, 
is now available. In it will be found authoritative articles on 
tools, timbers, joints, veneering, stains, polishes and other 
finishes, the construction of models, examples of historic pieces 
of furniture and the principles of furniture design, light wood- 
work, home workshop drawing, garden carpentry, model boat 
building, kitchen and other household furniture, puzzles, models, 
repairs, and toys ; a comprehensive but far from exhaustive list. 
The student and the instructor alike will find these volumes 
mines of useful information, and no manual training school or 
centre can afford to be without copies to which reference may 
be made for ideas and suggestions. The discussion of various 
problems which arise in craftwork and the answers to queries 
from readers reveal the hand of the expert and although some- 
times debatable, are all of interest, while every volume will 
repay study. 


By Prof. E. A. GARDNER. (5s. net, 


A Short Account of British Painting. By C. JOHNSON. 
net. Bell.) 

The British Masters : a Survey and Guide. 
net. Sampson Low.) 


(3s. 6d. 
By H. SHipp. (6s. 


What Me Befell: the Reminiscences of J. J. Jusserand. 
net. Constable.) ° 

The late Monsieur Jusserand, at the time of his lamented 
death, was engaged upon the writing of the autobiography which 
is now published under the title of What Me Befell. He had 
carried the story down to the year 1907, the fifty-second of his 
life, when the pen was taken from his hand. Thus the last 
twenty-five years of his distinguished and varied career remain 
unrecorded. What he has told us, however, is full of interest. 
It describes his education, his diplomatic training in the French 
Foreign Office, his experiences as a diplomat in London, Tunis, 
Copenhagen, and Washington. Few Frenchmen have acquired 
so intimate a knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon world, or have 
shown so full an understanding of English history and literature. 
Few have done more to link Frenchmen, Englishmen, and 
Americans in bonds of amity and mutual appreciation. 


(15S. 


William Garnett: a Memoir. By B. M. ALLEN. (3s. 6d. net. 
Cambridge: Heffer.) 

This straightforward account of a vigorous life gives a fairly 
comprehensive picture of the development of education in 
England during the last half century. There was no aspect 
of it that William Garnett did not know at first hand: ele- 
mentary, secondary, technical, university—both old and new— 
in the North and Midlands, as well as in London. His pioneer 
work was done in London between 1893 and 1903, and this 
memoir will be especially useful to students of the history of 


education in that decade. 


The Unknown Cromwell. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 
This is a fine belligerent biography of Cromwell written by a 
very able and potent controversialist of strong Puritan pre- 
possessions. He has been goaded to wrath by the attacks upon 
Cromwell made in recent years by Mr. Belloc, Mr. Stirling Taylor, 
Mr. Muddiman, and Signor Mornigliano. He repels the attacks 
with decisive effect, and carries the war well into the enemies’ 
camp. Perhaps in the long run, the cause of historic truth is 
advanced by these heated polemics. Yet, probably when the din 
of controversy is over Cromwell will stand precisely where 
Mr. S. R. Gardiner and Sir Charles Firth have placed him. 


Great Lives. Keats. By B. I. Evans. (2s. net. Duckworth.) 

Mr. Evans justifies the inclusion of Keats in this series on 
the ground that the standard * Lives ” are such lengthy works. 
No doubt one of the attractions of this series of Great Lives 
is that the books are so modest in size and price. Their un- 
assuming form may lure the general reader to dip into one of 
them. He will soon find that value has no connexion with bulk. 
Mr. Evans has drawn a very convincing picture, in bold lines, 
of one of the very greatest of our “inheritors of unfulfilled 
renown.” He deliberately criticizes Matthew Arnold’s rather 
unsympathetic study on Keats. He also defends Fanny Brawne 
from much of the disparaging criticism levelled against her 
in the past. Mr. Evans's critical comments on the poetry itself 
are sound, and will greatly interest the growing number of the 
admirers of John Keats. 


Great Lives. Byron. By P. QUENNELL. William Morris. By 
M. WEEKLEY. (2s. net each. Duckworth.) 

Mr. Peter Quennell has succeeded in giving us a thoroughly 
unflattering picture of Byron. It is, however, written with a 
vigour and realism that must command the reader’s interest. 
William Morris is one of the most interesting and picturesque 
figures in nineteenth century literary history. In producing a 
readable biography in this handy form, Mr. Weekley has supplied 
a long-felt need. His story includes a brief picture of Marl- 
borough College in Morris’s time, and a fuller account of Morris's 
Oxford days and his relations with such men as Burne-Jones, 
Rossetti, and Madox Brown. In passing in rapid review Morris’s 
literary output, Mr. Weekley describes News from Nowhere as 
“ inevitably his happiest work.” 


James Silk Buckingham, 1786-1855 : 
Prof. R. E. TURNER. (21s. net. 

Great Lives. Jane Austen. By G. RAWLENCE. 
P. Burra. (2s. net each. Duckworth.) 

The Nine Magazines of Kodansha: the Autobiography of a 
Japanese ‘Publisher. By Seiji Noma. (ros. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

The Frolic and the Gentle: a Centenary Study of Charles Lamb. 
By A.C. Warp. (6s. net. Methuen.) 

Great Lives. Milton. By Rose Macautay. Darwin. By 
R. W. G. Hincston. (2s. net each. Duckworth.) 


An Anthology of Greek Prose. Selected by Prof. E. S. Forster 
and Prof. T. B. L. WEBSTER. (4s. net. Manchester Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Higher Certificate Latin Test Papers. 
(1s. 6d. Methuen.) 


By Dr. F. H. Haywarpb. (12s. 6d. 


a Social Biography. By 
Williams & Norgate.) 
Van Gogh. By 


By R. D. Worma pn. 


The Living Language: a Latin Book for Beginners. By Prof. 
W. L. Carr and Prof. G. D. Hapzsits. (4s. 6d. Heath.) 

Balbus : a Latin Reading Book for Junior Forms. By G. M. 
LYNE. (2s. Arnold.) 


Elements of Latin Prose Composition. By G. W. R. TREADGOLD. 
(3s. 6d. In Two Parts, 2s. each. Cambridge University 


Press.) 
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College at Eton. By E. PARKER. (7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

In this record of College at Eton since 1846, Mr. Parker has 
given ‘‘an account of the activities of Collegers during the 
ninety years that follow the abolition of Long Chamber,’’ and 
of the purpose and the spirit which makes the Collegers a 
distinctive part of the school as a whole. It is a book that will 
interest primarily old Etonians, taking for granted in many 
places familiarity with the school and its customs. 


Secondary Education. By T. H. Briccs. (10s. 6d. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

In this book, Dr. Briggs surveys the field of secondary educa- 
tion in a broad and comprehensive manner. After an account 
of the organization of secondary schools in England, France, 
and Prussia, as well as in the United States, he discusses the 
main characteristics of adolescence and the curriculum which 
is adequate for this stage of life in the modern world. His final 
chapters emphasize the importance of Interests as both ends 
and means of a liberal education. 


The Fusion of Social Studies in Junior High Schools : a Critical 


Analysis. By H. E. WItson. (ros. 6d. net. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 


University Press.) 

In the light of experiments lasting for ten years or more, the 
author of this book discusses carefully and critically the fusion 
of geography, history and civics into one course of “‘ Social 
Studies.” In view of the experiments on similar lines which 
are being made in some of the English schools to-day, the book 
makes a timely appearance and is worthy of careful reading. 


European Policies of Financing Public Educational Institutions. 
By F. H. Swirt. I. France. (Berkeley, Cal.: University 
of California Press.) 

This is the first of a series of studies of the ways in which 
education is financed in France, England, Germany, Austria 
and Czechoslovakia. Comprehensive information on this im- 
portant branch of educational administration and legislation 
is not easily accessible. Mr. Swift not only gives the information 
about France, but in doing so throws light on the aims and 
structure of the national system of education. 


Adult Education and the Social Scene. By Rutu KOTINSKY. 
(7s. 6d. net. Appleton.) 

In America, as in England, the times demand the rapid 
development of organized adult education. From the most 
cursory glance at Society to-day, two causes for this emerge 
immediately : the pressing need for an enlightened democracy, 
and the ever-increasing leisure granted to, or enforced upon, 
the average man. Miss Kotinsky’s book discusses fully the 
sociological background to the problem and gives a critical 
account of the American movement for adult education at the 
present day. Her last chapter on “‘ Methods and Teachers ” 
is a plea for the discovery of new methods, adequate for new 
demands. 


The Year Book of Education, 1934. 
Percy. (35s. net. Evans.) 

The Year Book of Education, now in the third year of its 
existence, may, we hope, be regarded as a settled institution, a 
regular effort to provide a picture, mainly, of course, from the 
British point of view, of educational progress, or, at any rate, of 
educational changes, the world over. The volumes for 1932 
and 1933 dealt comprehensively with the educational systems 
and problems of the British Commonwealth of Nations, so that 
in the present volume it was only necessary to make good certain 
omissions. The leading feature of this volume is perhaps that 
it is more systematic than its predecessors in the series. It starts 
with an outline of the educational systems of all the English- 
speaking countries. A special feature is the survey of secondary 
education in the United Kingdom, Canada, and the United 
States. Chapters are provided also on some of the newer move- 
ments in education, on the selection and supply of textbo^ks 
in the British Empire, on music teaching in the English elemen- 
tary schools, and so on. . Lastly, some aspects of education in the 
Dominions and the Colonies, and also in certain foreign countries, 
are described, by way of filling gaps left in the previous volumes. 
The names of the contributors are a sufficient guarantee of the 
quality of the work. 


Progressive Schools: Their Principles and Practice. 
PEKIN. (6s. net. The Hogarth Press.) 

Mr. Pekin was already known as a candid critic of the English 

public schools. In the present volume, he refers to those insti- 


Edited by Lord EUSTACE 


By L. B. 


tutions only for the sake of incidental illustration, his main 
purpose being to supply the reading public with a textbook 
of scholastic heterodoxy. Most advocates and practitioners of 
“the new education ” prefer the method of quiet work and 
peaceful penetration. Mr. Pekin prefers the method of bold 
and even violent assault upon the orthodox and_ the 
traditional, whether in teaching or in discipline. He has no 
doubt whatever about the wickedness of the junior O.T.C., 
he thinks that no one who has tried the co-education of ado- 
lescents could go back to the single-sex organization, and he is 
a general disbeliever in compulsion. Though we cannot always 
agree with him, we think he has done good service in writing 
this book. We are aware that it is not a great thing to say, 
but we believe that for most of the great army of teachers, 
there is a safe via media between old-fashioned impositions, both 
in lessons and in discipline, and the new-fashioned freedom 
which would almost allow a boy to call his teacher a fool if 
he thought him one. 


The Inglis Lecture, 1934. The Dilemma of Democracy. By 
Prof. I. L. KANDEL. (4s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press. London: Oxford University 
Press.) 


As Prof. Kandel wisely remarks, educational systems cannot 
be transplanted from one country to another. But we can 
examine the motives which account for great differences, e.g. 
between American and English secondary education. America's 
tremendous experiment in secondary education has produced 
the high school which provides without fee all forms of post- 
primary instruction. Such a solution wears the appearance 
of being thoroughly democratic, in the sense of offering equal 
opportunities to all. Prof. Kandel is not so sure about this 
interpretation of democracy. After all, a democracy if it is to 
prosper, requires leaders—the best that can be had. So there is 
something to be said, from his point of view, for our differen- 
tiation of types of schools, and for our helping the best talent by 
means of scholarships. Heaven knows, however, that our 
English system has its serious flaws, and we believe that in some 
respects the truth lies somewhere between the two systems. 
There ought to be, for example, a mean between a cramping 
scheme of examinations and no examinations at all. And there 
ought to be a way of avoiding irrevocable decisions about a 
child at the age of rr without adopting the go-as-you-please 
organization of the American high school. We thank Prof. 
Kandel for his stimulating, frank, and broad-minded discourse. 


The Matter and Method of Modern Teaching. By V. Davis. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (8s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


Elementary School Organization and Administration. By Prof. 


H. J. Otto. (12s. Gd. net. New York and London: 
Appleton-Century Co.) 

Teaching Procedures. By Prof. W. C. RuEDIGER. (8s. 6d. net. 
Harrap.) 

School Finance. By W. G. Carr. (4s. 6d. net. California : 


Stanford University Press. London: 
Press.) 


Oxford University 


The Harrow School Register, 1571-1800. Compiled and Edited 
by W. T. J. Gun. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


Five thousand performers will take part in the Pageant of 
Runnymede, June 9—16, which will present in the Meadow itself, 
in two and a quarter hours, 1,800 years of Britain’s history. It 
is believed to be the greatest historical spectacle ever attempted. 
Profits are to be devoted to charities and hospitals in the districts 
taking part. 


$ * * 


Information gathered from the 316 local education areas in 
England and Wales show that 209, being 66 per cent of the 
authorities, with 75 per cent of the school population, use 
‘‘ agreed ” or good local syllabuses for religious instruction in 
their council schools. The most popular syllabuses are those of 
Cambridgeshire (82), of West Riding (19), of Hampshire and 
Winchester (19), and of Lancashire (16). Macmillan’s (11) is 
also well used. Some authorities, like the L.C.C., offer their 
teachers a choice. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


(1) The Adventures of Anaiand Jok: a Tale of Two Little Slaves. 
By HEBE SPAULL. (18S. net. Evans.) 

(2) Five-Minute Tales: Sixty Short Stories for Children. By 
ENID BLYTON. School Edition. (1s. 6d. Methuen.) 

(3) The Boys’ Torch Adventure Library. No. 61. Save Life. 
By W. G. SEWELL. No. 62. Coals of Fire. By L. DUNCAN. 
No. 63. Yang the Mystery Man. By I. A. CorRBIN. No. 64. 
Revenge. By W. J. May. (2d. each. Edinburgh House 
Press.) 

(1) Founded on fact, this pathetic story of a slave-raid in the 
Sudan has a happy ending, which makes it not unsuitable for 
children’s reading. (2) This collection of charming little tales 
should prove a boon to the hard-pressed mother, nurse, or 
teacher whose inventive faculty has given out. (3) These latest 
volumes of an admirable series are not quite so thrillingly 
adventurous as many of their forerunners, but they provide 
wholesome reading of a kind appreciated by boys in general, 
though these ought in fairness to get a hint that the hero of 
No. 61 is—a heroine, a little Chinese girl, instead of the usual 
daring boy. 

A Treasury of English Prose for Schools. Collected and Edited 
by H. STRANG. (2s. Oxford University Press.) 

Fine discrimination is shown in the choice of these passages 
from literature, which embrace a wide range of subjects and illus- 
trate a great variety of stvles. They are grouped under six 
heads: Letters, Pages from Novelists, Birds and Beasts, Scenes 
of Travel, Descriptive Sketches, and Pages of History. Each 
piece is preceded by a brief introductory note, mostly bio- 
graphical, and there is at the end of the volume a great body of 
work on sound lines, each set of exercises being based on the 
passage just read. This is certainly a book that could be used 
in any type of school with marked benefit to the English. 


Post-Bag Diversions. Elicited by E. V. Lucas. (7s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

An interesting collection of extracts from letters, dating from 
1903 onwards. There are over one hundred contributors repre- 
senting a great variety of interests and themes, grave and gay 
The twelve illustrations add to the charm of a friendly volume. ` 


English Critical Essays. Twentieth Century. Selected, with an 
Introduction, by PuyLLISs M. Jones. (2s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) i 

This is a little book packed with good things, and remarkable 
value for the money. It contains twenty-four critical essays 
representing the work of some of the best known of the twentieth 
century critics. Some of the essays have not yet appeared in 
book form. 


American Literature. 
cott.) 

This is a bird's-eye view of American literature in six chapters, 
ranging from the Puritan writers of the seventeenth century 
to what Mr. Williams calls ‘ our era of self-criticism,” 1900-33. 
He has crowded a good deal into a slender volume of 160 pages. 


Standard English: Structure and Style. By E. H. Grovt. 
(7s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The most attractive features of this book are the numerous, 
well-chosen illustrative passages quoted from many modern 
authors, and the wide selection of examination questions taken 
from Civil Service papers and examinations of the School 
Certificate standard. But the text itself is too marked by 
Americanisms in vocabulary to make the book suitable for use 
in English schools. Few teachers will wish to introduce their 
pupils to eductive questions, to the conative future, to the idea of 
individuation, to such features of haplology, and to such expres- 
sions as underlapping of meaning, and excessive figuration. 


By S. T. WILLIAMS. (48. 6d. net. Lippin- 


The Life and Death of the Mayor of Casterbridge. By THoMas 
Harpy. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Prof. V. DE SOLA PINTo. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Educational Research Series, No. 19. English in Australia : 
Taste and Training in a Modern Community—a Preliminary 
Inquiry into the Power of the Adult to Recognize Good and 
Logical English ; with some Reference to Common Ways of 
Thinking. By E. G. BIaGGIni. (4s. net. Melbourne: 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

The Adventures of Dan, the Dog-Detective. By G. WRIGHT. 
(3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A Guide to Correspondence for Bankers and Other Business Men. 
By B. L. K. HENDERSON and R. W. Jones. (2s. 6d. net. 
Macdonald & Evans.) 


dn Upton Sinclair Anthology. Compiled by I. O. Evans. 

(7s. 6d. net. Werner, Laurie.) 

Owd Bob : the Grey Dog of Kenmuir. By A. OLtIvANT. Abridged 
School Edition. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

Practical Intermediate English: a Three Years’ Course for use 
in Intermediate and Central Schools, and Advanced Divisions. 
By Dr. A. S. Cairncross. Third Year. (2s. 3d. Oliver 
& Boyd.) 

English for Present-Day Examinations. By P. Leacu and J. B.C. 
BARNARD. (6s. net. Macdonald & Evans.) 


The Play Produced : an Introduction to the Technique of Producing 
Plays. By J. FERNALD. (3s. 6d. net. Deane: The Year 
Book Press.) 

In a brief and pithy Foreword, Miss Flora Robson shows how 
difficult it is for an actor to ‘‘ produce ” himself, since his por- 
trayal of a character depends almost as much on the behaviour 
of the other players as on his own performance. Here the pro- 
ducer, whose work is analogous to that of the conductor of an 
orchestra, steps in; it is his business to see that the play is 
properly balanced. Moreover, he must be able to put himself 
in the place of the audience and anticipate its reactions. He 
must strive to acquire a combination of the qualities of the actor, 
the musician, the pictorial artist, and the general of an army. 
In these various aspects of his work the producer, whether amateur 
or professional, can, in this volume, count upon finding com- 
petent guidance. 


The Eva of Marvels and other Rhymes. 
London, W.C. 1: BN/JONIB.) 

Convinced, as he says, that his work stood in no peril of 
becoming a best-seller, the author did not submit it to any 
publisher. Moreover he was candidly told that it could not be 
called poetry and that he was a mere rhymester. At any rate 
he can write lively, pointed, satiric verse, with an obvious moral, 
upon subjects like fox-hunting; the “ road-hog,’ the “ air- 
swine,” and other such offenders against the peace and serenity 
of the country. 


Fairings in Plenty : a Book of Songs for Children. (1s. 
Blackwell.) 

Little children will be lured by the bright cover, the bold, clear 
type, and the very attractive illustrations—the fight between the 
lion and the unicorn on page 55 is most exciting—of this book of 
songs without music, which includes forty mostly familiar poems, 
many of them quite modern. 


By J. Nips. (ıs. net. 


Oxford : 


Sense and Poetry: Essays on the Place of Meaning in Contem- 
porary Verse. By J. Sparrow. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 
Mr. Sparrow attempts, in five chapters dealing with * Mean- 
ing and Association,” “ Symbolism and Suggestion,” “ Inco- 
herence,” ‘‘ Obscurity,” and ‘‘ Communication,” to make as 
plain as possible in what the obscurity of modern verse consists, 
and how it differs from orthodox writing in its neglect of the 
intelligible. In Chapter VI he illustrates this departure from 
the paths of sense and intelligence, by giving specimens of the 
work of E. E. Cummings, Ezra Pound, Miss Sitwell, Richard 
Aldington, Herbert Kead, James Joyce, T. S. Eliot, and W. H. 
Auden. Those interested in these poets will enjoy Mr. Sparrow's 
exposition in this chapter. 


Shakespeare and National Character: a Study of Shakespeare's 
Knowledge and Dramatic and Literary Use of the Distinctive 
Racial Characteristics of the Different Peoples of the World. 
By C. CLark. (10s. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

The Modern Muse: Poems of To-day, British and American. 


(5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 
A Christian Garland. By MARGARET YONGE. (5s. net. 
Methuen.) 


The classified list of forthcoming books to be issued by the 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREss offers a bewildering choice of titles 
in all subjects. In the science section there is a work by 
Prof. R. C. Tolman, the distinguished American mathematical 
physicist, on Relativity, Thermodynamics, and Cosmology, and 
an important work by Prof. C. Raunkiaer, of Copenhagen, on 
The Life Forms of Plants and Statistical Plant Geography. An 
interesting work for the student of modern history is British 
Commonwealth Relations, edited by Arnold J. Toynbee, which is 
described as the “ Proceedings of the First Unofficial Conference 
on British Commonwealth Relations held at Toronto, from 
September 11th to 21st, 1933.” 
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British History, 1815-1920: a School Certificate Course. By 
S. R. BRETT. (3s. 6d. Murray.) 

A competent and interesting survey of nineteenth century 
British history. Its arrangement is topical rather than chrono- 
logical. It concentrates attention, moreover, on a small number 
of great themes, instead of burdening the mind with scrappy 
allusions to a myriad secondary matters. 


The Pageant of Tower Hill. By Rev. P. B. CLAYTON and B. R. 
LEFTWICH. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

This is a fascinating book, illustrated by a remarkable series 
of maps, plans, and sketches. It traces the history of the Tower 
of London and its vicinity from Roman times to the present 
day. Its purpose, however, is not merely historical. It is in 
part a plea, powerful and persuasive, for the removal of some 
of the architectural monstrosities that now disfigure Tower Hill, 
and its restoration to something of its pristine attractiveness. 


(1) In Pursuit of Peace. Edited by Dr. G. P. Goocn. (3s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 

(2) Problems of Peace. Eighth Series. Lectures delivered at the 
Geneva Institute of International Relations, August, 
1933, by G. MURRAY, W. E. RAPPARD, W. ARNOLD-FORSTER, 
H. Rorin, E. J. PHELAN, M. O. Hupson, S. LESTER, 
Sir J. H. Sımpson, M. J. Bonn, F. D. GraHam[m, B. K. 
STREIT, P. W. MARTIN, A. H. FELLER, C. D. Burns. (8s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Each of these books consists of the text of lectures delivered 
last summer on the same theme. As shown above, the title-page 
of Problems of Peace, Eighth Series, gives particulars regarding 
the occasion and the names of the lecturers. The title-page of 
In Pursuit of Peace is not so exuberant. The lectures printed in 
this book were delivered at the National Peace Congress at 
Oxford, the list of lecturers including Dr. Gooch, Lord Allen of 
Hartwood, Sir Norman Angell, Sir A. Salter, Sir Frederick 
Whyte, and Dr. Wolfgang Schwarz. The two books together 
provide a mine of information and suggestion on the different 
aspects of the great question of our time. We direct attention to 
them in this Journal, because although they do not represent 
directly any subject taught in our schools, yet they are the 
latest pronouncements upon matters which no teacher of history, 
to say the least, can afford to neglect. 


These Normans: a Family Chronicle in Thirteen Dialogues. 
By L. G. BRANDON. (2s. Arnold.) 

Mr. Brandon has conceived the idea of presenting some of the 
leading features of the period 1066-1290 in the form of dialogues 
centring round an imaginary family of the name of Ommonville. 
The dialogues are skilfully constructed and well written. It is 
not easy to see, however, how they could be effectively used 
in the class-room. 


Parliament or Dictatorship? By the Marquess of LOTHIAN, 
F. YEATS-Brown, H. SIDEBOTHAM, A. Maurois, THE 
MASTER OF BALLIOL, Lord Eustace PERCY, Sir STAFFORD 
Cripps. (1s. net. Methuen.) 

The Spectator is rendering a valuable service to serious thought 
by its successive symposia on fundamental questions. In the 
little volume before us the ailments of modern democracy are 
diagnosed by various allopathic, homeopathic, and unqualified 
practitioners, who agree in one thing, at least, namely—that 
dictatorship is no remedy. 


The Threshold of the Victorian Age. By G. MILNER. (Ios. 6d. 
net. Williams & Norgate.) 

What is meant by the Victorian Age ? Did it begin and end 
with the accession and the death of Queen Victoria ? From the 
historian’s point of view it is more convenient to place its 
beginning at the death of George IV, though it hardly sounds 
complimentary to William IV to say so. For, as Mr. Milner 
drily remarks, so long as George lived, the England of the 
eighteenth century was not yet dead. It is equally convenient 
to place the end of the Victorian Age at the outbreak of the 
Great War, because the spirit of that Age still prevailed thirteen 
years after the queen’s death. England had never been so rich 
and prosperous as when she stood on the brink of the general 
catastrophe. It is with the “‘ threshold of the Victorian Age,” 
in other words, with the reign of William IV, that Mr. Milner is 
concerned in this book—with the first Reform Bill, Slavery and 
Factory Legislation, the new Poor Law, Municipal Reform, the 
Oxford Movement, Chartism, Macaulay and Carlyle, Tennyson 
and Dickens. And Mr. Milner writes so well, so easily and with 
such obvious mastery of his theme, that no reader interested in 
the period will begin the book without reading to the end, and 


feeling ready to ask for more. The book well deserves the 
highly appreciative foreword by Prof. Hearnshaw. 


How we are Governed. By Sir JOHN A. R. MARRIOTT. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 
A new and revised edition of a popular textbook of Civics first 
published six years ago. It includes references to such recent 
enactments as the Local Government Act of 1929. 


The Government of Great Britain and the Dominions and Colontes. 
By Dr. A. E. HoGAN and IsaBEL G. PoweLL. Eighth 
Edition. (5s. University Tutorial Press.) 

The eighth edition of this popular and authoritative manual 
on the actual working of the British Constitution has been 
extensively revised and completely reset in a type of excellent 
legibility. It is an admirable guide to modern constitutional 
practice. 

A History of England. By C. E. Ropinson. Part III. Wiiliam 
III to Waterloo, 1689-1815. Part IV. The Nineteenth 
Century and After, 1815-1927. New Edition. (In one 
volume, 5s. Methuen.) 

The last two sections of the tenth edition of Mr. Robinson's 
well-known and justly popular History of England. 


A Middle School History of England. By R. M. RAYNER. 
II. 1485-1714. (3s. Murray.) 

This is the second of the three volumes that constitute Mr. 
Rayner’s excellent Middle School History of England. It displays 
the same attractive characteristics as its predecessors, namely, 
clear narrative, effective illustrations, and useful exercises. 


Historical Association Leaflets, Nos. 93,94. Norman London : an 
Essay by Prof. F. M. STENTON, with a Translation of 
WILLIAM FITZSTEPHEN’S Description by Prof. H. E. 
BuTLER, and a Map of London under Henry II by 
MARJORIE B. HONEYBOURNE. Annotated by E. JEFFRIES 
Davis. (Limp, 2s. net. Boards, 2s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Rarely has the Historical Association published a more 
attractive leaflet than this one. Four authors have contributed 
to its excellence. To London teachers of history it is quite 
indispensable, and teachers in the country will find it valuable 
as a commentary upon the history of Norman England. 


By Lord Eustace PERCY. 


(2s. 6d. 


Vol. 


Government in Transition. 
net. Methuen.) 

Lord Eustace Percy writes as a disgruntled Conservative 
who is convinced “ of the imminence of cataclysm, and of the 
world’s unpreparedness for it.” He touches upon many themes, 
e.g. currency, population, socialism, dictatorship, parliamentary 
reform, unemployment. He is, however, unfortunately a 
confused thinker and a heavy writer. Hence his book, which 
lacks an index, is bewildering and ineffective. 


Spain: a Brief History. By Prof. W. C. ATKINSON. 
Methuen.) 

This brief and brilliant survey of Spanish history from the 
earliest times to the present day is exceedingly welcome. Not 
overloaded with either names or dates, it sketches in a masterly 
manner the whole course of the evolution of peninsular civi- 
lization. It owes much to Altamira, but that is all to the good. 


The National History of France. The Consulate and the Empire, 
1799-1809. By L. MapeELin. Translated from the French 
by E. F. BuckLrEy. (15s. net. Heinemann.) 

This volume is the seventh of the eleven volumes that consti- 
tute the Standard National History of France, edited by 
Monsieur F. Funck-Brentano, and translated from the French 
by Mr. E. F. Buckley and others. For the ten years under 
review, namely 1799-1809 (erroneously printed on the title 
page as 1789-1809) no higher authority than Monsieur Louis 
Madelin could be desired. He knows the sources intimately 
and he is able to summarize them in a lucid and interesting 
narrative. He treats of the whole troubled period of the Consu- 
late (1799-1804), but of the Napoleonic Empire he describes 
only the rise, terminating his study with the Peace of Vienna, 
1809. A separate volume is to deal with the period 1809-15. 


(7s. 6d. 


(6s. net. 


Taming Philippine Headhunters: a Study of Government and of 
Cultural Change in Northern Luzon. By Dr. F. M. KEESING 
and MARIE KEESING. (1os. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Builders of Europe : the Middle Ages. By Dr. E. PRIESTLEY. 
(2s. 6d. Dent.) 

England under Queen Anne. The Peace and the Protestant 
Succession. By Prof. G. M. TREVELYAN. (21S. net. 
Longmans.) 
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The Continent of Asia. By Prof. L. W. LYDE. (16s. net. | Trips Around the World. By L. Jesse. Book II. (Limp. 
Macmillan.) 1s. 9d. Boards, 2s. Cardiff & Wrexham: Educational 


Many students of geography will welcome the publication 
of this volume, as it is written from the same standpoint and 
on the same lines as the author's well-known Continent of Europe. 
In this geography, Prof. Lyde gives us the result of a long period 
(twenty years or more) of persistent work, patient research, and 
original thought, and in this case it is the personality of the 
writer, manifested throughout the pages, that gives a special 
value to the work. In Part I the general geography of Asia 
is dealt with as regards relief, climate, vegetation, and natural 
fauna; in Part II the regional geography of the continent. 
The characteristic features of each great region are clearly 
described, but always with stress on the human aspect of the 
subject. Although this geography is intended primarily for 
students preparing for university examinations, there is no 
reason why it should not also appeal to the general reader as 
part of a cultural course of study. 


Economic Geography. By J. MCFARLANE. 
(10s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

First published in 1914, this standard work of Economic 
Geography now reaches its fourth edition. The earlier editions 
have been thoroughly revised, and among the necessary changes 
the following may be noted: (a) a more detailed account of 
minerals and soils has been incorporated in Chapter I; (b) the 
sections on the European and Asiatic territories of the Soviet 
Union have been largely rewritten; (c) owing to the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard, the figures relating to foreign trade 
are presented in a somewhat different form, namely, the values 
of exports and imports are now given in the currency of the 
country concerned for each of the years 1929-31, and the average 
rate of exchange in sterling has been added. This work should 
be included in the list of books of every student preparing for 
university examinations in economic geography, and a copy 
might with advantage be placed in the library of every secondary 
school as a reference book for senior pupils. 


Fourth Edition. 


Publishing Co.) ' 
Trips Around the World is an attractive reading book fo 
young pupils; it contains simple lessons on the children of the 
desert, the mountains, the islands, and the rivers of the world. 
The text is printed in large clear type and the pages are illus- 
trated with beautiful pictures. 


A Demonstration in the Teaching of Geography : an Account of 
the Staffordshire Geographical Exhibition. Edited by J. H. 
STEMBRIDGE. (Is. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

It is very gratifying to find definite signs of progress in geo- 
graphical study and teaching due in most cases to a few enthu- 
Siastic educationists. The geographical exhibition held in 
Stafford last July shows what excellent results can be obtained. 
The organizer of the exhibition, Mr. Jasper Stembridge, arranged 
the work of the schools of the county in order to show how the 
subject should be taught and why the results obtained should be 
of practical value. In this publication, we have a record of what 
was achieved by the teachers and pupils of Staffordshire, and 
it is to be hoped that in the near future similar exhibitions of 
local work in other parts of the country may be arranged as 
thoroughly and as effectively as this one. 


A Note and Map Book of Matriculation Geography. Book I. 
The World, excluding Europe and the British Isles. By G. H. 
Fairs. (2s. Arnold.) 

The World Around Us. Book I. The World’s Children. By 
MARIE BAYNE. (ıs. 9d. Chambers.) 


The Study of Local Geography : a Handbook for Teachers. By 


C. A. SIMPSON. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Chambers's “ No Lumber ” Geographies. Europe. By Dr. J. H. 
BIRRELL. (Is. Chambers.) 

La Grande Bretagne. By Prof. L. Cazamian. (30 Fr. Paris: 


Henri Didier.) 


MATHEMATICS 


Principles of Geometry. By Prof. H. F. BAKER. Vol. VI. Intro- 
duction to the Theory of Algebraic Surfaces and Higher Loci. 
(17s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The discussion of properties of curves in Vol. V is here com- 
pleted by a chapter on the theory of correspondence. This 
theory is extended to aggregates of any dimensions, and the 
rest of the book offers an introduction to the theory of surfaces. 
No brief summary is possible, but the advanced student will 
find a vast wealth of novel and striking concepts. 


Statics : a Textbook for the Use of the Higher Divisions in Schools 
and for First-Year Students at the Universities. By A. S. 
RAMSEY. (ros. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

A companion volume to the author’s Dynamics, this book 
maintains his high reputation as a teacher. In addition to 
elementary statics, it deals with catenaries, bent rods and the 
elements of the theory of forces in space. There are 500 examples 
for solution of all grades of difficulty, while 100 more are solved 
in the text. 


School Certificate Mathematics. 
J. K. FLETCHER. Geometry. 
3s. 6d. Without Answers, 3s. 
Press.) 

New geometrics inevitably suffer from being unfamiliar, and 
it is difficult to produce one which will please everybody. The 
authors deal with the “ deductive stage ” in this Part, and have 
been careful to provide alternative methods of development 
where difference of opinion does exist, as, for instance, in the group 
of area theorems. The most pleasing feature of the book is the 
care which has evidently been taken to provide an abundance 
of simple numerical and practical examples, so that the struggling 
pupil need not have laid upon him a burden heavier than he 
can bear. The book has been compiled in accordance with 
recent recommendations of the Mathematical Association, and 
should commend itself to many as it becomes more familiar. 


Middle School Mathematics : for Second, Third and Fourth Year 


Students in Secondary Schools. By L. CROSLAND and M. 
HELME. (4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


By Dr. H. J. LARCOMBE and 
Part II. (With Answers, 
Cambridge University 


This is a remarkably successful attempt to include in one 
volume all the mathematical work required for School Certificate 
examinations after a first-year course has been completed. The 
book is arranged under the separate subject-headings of arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry, but the scheme of work suggested 
makes it easy for a teacher to dovetail the subjects into one 
another and to cover the necessary ground with a minimum of 
effort in organizing his procedure. The bookwork is necessarily 
concise, but is none the worse for that, for the teacher is all the 
more free to develop his own oral exposition. There are some 
defects in detail. For example, one of the worked examples 
in numerical graphs is logically unintelligible until the subse- 
quent chapter on Directed Numbers has been taken. Also the 
section on the graphical solution of linear simultaneous equa- 
tions is of doubtful value and is not the best kind of intro- 
duction to the method of graphical solutions of equations in 
general. But previous sections on graphs have stressed the 
functional idea, and disapproval of minor details does not 
prevent us from heartily commending the book as a whole. 


Analytical Geometry of Three Dimensions. By Prof. D. M. Y. 
SOMERVILLE. (18s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The London Arithmetics. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD and J. BRown. 
First Series. Pupil's Books I, II, and III. (Stiff Paper 
Covers. 8d. each. Limp Cloth, rod. each.) Pupil’s Book 
IV. (Stiff Paper Covers, rod. Limp Cloth, 1s.) Teacher's 
Books I, II, and III. (Limp Cloth, 2s. each.) Teacher’s 
Book IV. (Limp Cloth, 2s. 3d.) Answers only. (Limp 
Cloth, 9d. each. University of London Press.) 

Revision Mathematics: Being Examples and Exercises from 
School Certificate Papers. By L. CROSLAND. (38. 6d. Mac- 
millan.) 

Elementary Algebra. By A. W. Sitppons and C. T. Dactry. 
Part II. (With Answers, 3s. 6d. Without Answers, 3s. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The Elements of Analytical Geometry. Part I. The Straight 
Line. By J. T. Brown and C. W. M. MANSON. (zs. 
Macmillan.) 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Progressive Spanish. By J. M. Pittaro and A. GREEN. (4s. 6d. 
Heath.) 

This is a continuation of Beginners’ Spanish by the same 
authors. It has two objectives, the development of direct 
reading ability and the enlargement of the cultural background 
of the student. In addition to these, the authors have extended 
the sound development of grammatical and syntactical work 
observable in the earlier volume. The reading selections are of 
sound literary merit and should ensure a wide interest in Spain 
and South America. As for the exercise material, it is so wide 
and comprehensive that even the dullest pupil will be roused to 
interest. We can give nothing but praise to this book. It is 
beautifully produced and is cheap at the price. 


Antologia de la Literatura Española : desde los Origenes hasta 
Principios del Siglo XIX. By Dr. M. RoMERA-NAVARRO. 
(10s. 6d. Heath.) 

The author of this anthology strikes the right note when he 
declares that the study of literary history should not be divorced 
from a study of the literature itself. Dr. Romera-Navarro has 
already given us a commendable Historia de la Literatura 
Espanola, Here he gives us the complementary anthology. In 
a volume such as this it is difficult at times to decide between 
passages of purely historical interest and those which answer the 
claims of the aesthetic. Despite the fact that there are extracts 
which we should have preferred to see in preference to those 
Dr. Romera-Navarro has chosen, we have nothing but com- 
mendation for this very excellent anthology. The extracts are 
not mere fragments. All are sufficiently full to give the reader 
a clear idea of the style of the author in question. Each extract 
is annotated, each author sufficiently commentated. A glossary 
completes the usefulness of this anthology for the general reader 
as well as for the student. 


Spanish Commercial Conversations. 
SARMIENTO. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

This work contains a selection of interviews and business 
conversations such as are heard daily in offices and other business 
houses. These conversations include a representative com- 
mercial vocabulary, so representative that the book can well 
serve as a dictionary of usual and modern business terms. 
Aviation, radio, transport, foodstuffs, noiseless typewriters, are 
among the many subjects treated in this interesting and useful book. 
Modestes Conseils à un Conférencier. By F. DE GRAND’COMBE. 

(1ofr. Les Presses Universitaires de France.) 

It would be impossible for Prof. Boillot to print anything that 
was not interesting and full of meat. He is one of the few French- 
men who can lecture for an hour to an English audience and be 
taken for an Englishman. This small pamphlet, scarcely over 
100 pages, is bound to interest not only the future lecturer but 
also every listener of lectures. First he gives advice on the 
preparation of the lecturer—his education both general and 
special, with useful lists of helpful books, he exhorts even on 
the art of breathing and on the necessity of watching other 
lecturers. The main part of his remarks are devoted to the 
lecture itself—its length, the importance of personality and 
clearness of speech, the written or impromptu lecture, the need 
of enlivening stories or anecdotes and so on. He ends with hints 
to the chairman of the meeting. 


Chansons et Poèmes. Collected by F. N. Dixon and K. GEE, 
(1s. The Gregg Publishing Co.) 

A Practical German Vocabulary. 
(1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

An Italian Word List from Literary Sources. Compiled by TACIE 
M. KNEASE. ($1.00. University of Toronto Press.) 

Lettres d'un Lycéen : Peintures de la vraie France par un Écolier 
Français. By Prof. E. MARTIN and W. F. H. WHITMARSH. 
(2s. Harrap.) 

La Pomme d'Or : Trois Contes de Troie. 
(2s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Seis Articulos. By M. José DE Larra. Edited, with Introduction 
and Bibliography, by R. F. Brown. (2s. Liverpool: 
“ Bulletin of Spanish Studies. ”) 

Tales of Spanish America. With Exercises, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary by Prof. M. A. De Vitis and DoRoTHY TORREYSON. 
(5s. New York: Macmillan.) 

Souvenirs et Tribulations de Charlot. 
(1s. 3d. Nelson.) 

Nelson's Third French Course: Being a French Grammar with 
Exercises. By Dr. R. L. G. RıtcHieE. (3s. 6d. Nelson.) 
Novelistas Españoles Modernos. By Prof. J. A. BALSEIRO. 

(10s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


By P. Dupays and E. 


By H. HowarD-BAKER. 


By Dr. J. M. MILNE. 


By Dr. P. Le HARIVEL. 


Edited, with Introduction, 


La Barraca. By V. B. IBÁÑEZ. 
(4s. 6d. 


Notes, and Vocabulary, by Dr. P. T. MANCHESTER. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

Cuarenta Sonetos Españoles. 
E. A. PEERS. (2s. 
Studies. ”’) 

La Prudencia en la Mujer. By Tirso DE Morina. Edited by 
W. McFADDEN. (3s. 6d. Liverpool: “ Bulletin of Spanish 
Studies. ”’) 

El Romanticismo y los Románticos, y Otras Escenas Matritenses. 
By R. DE MESONERO Romanos. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by E. A. PEERS. (2s. Liverpool: “ Bulletin of 
Spanish Studies. ’”’) 

A French Manual for Schools : A Classbook for School Certificate 
and Matriculation Forms. By F. P. DoBson. (2s. 6d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

Evolution et Structure de la Langue Francaise. By Prof. W. v. 
WARTBURG. (Geh. RM. 5.40. Geb. RM. 6.40. Leipzig 
and Berlin: Teubner.) 

Pictures, with Exercises and Key: Based on “ Pictorial Talks 
for Beginners in German.” By A. H. WINTER. (ts. 6d. 
net. Pitman.) 

Cost È (Se Vi Pare) : Parabola in Tre Atti. By L. PIRANDELLO. 
With Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Prof. J. L. 
Russo. (3s. 6d. Heath.) 

Abenteuer des Seeteufels: Adapted from GRAF LUCKNER'S 
Seeteufel, and Edited by K. Schutze and H. E. LEWINGTON. 
(1s. Harrap.) 

Pitman’s German Commercial and Economic Reader. 
W. R. Hicks. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

Bob Lebt Sich in Deutschland Ein. By Dr. E. GÜNTSCH and 
W. W. WHITWORTH. (18s. gd. Dent.) 

German as it is Spoken (Deutsche Umgangssprache) : a Stay on 
the Rhine Described in the Form of Conversations. By Dr. 
H. M. Hain. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Creative German. By Prof. A. J. F. ZIEGLSCHMID, ELFRIEDE M. 
ACKERMANN and MATHILDE SCHREINER-ZIEGLSCHMID. 

London: Pitman. New York: 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Liverpool: ‘‘ Bulletin of Spanish 


By Dr. 


Prentice- 

Coquerico: Livre pour les Jeunes Commencants. By E. SAXELBY. 
(2s. Ginn.) 

Cica, La Fille du Bandit. By H. Bacon. Edited by L. Hum- 
PHREYS. La Carafe d'Eau and Des Pas sur la Neige : Tales 
from Les Huit Coups de l'Horloge. By M. LeBLanc. Edited 
by R. W. HARTLAND. Le Raid Fantastique. By E. DE 
RIcHE. Edited by A. Rose. Le Mystère de la Chambre 
Jaune. By G. Leroux. Edited by ANNIE OwEN. (Paper, 
rod. each. Cloth, 1s. 2d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

La Thème Français: French Prose Composition for the School 
Certificate and Matriculation Examinations. By M. A. 
LEBONNoO!IS. (2s. Arnold.) 

Harrap’s Standard French and English Dictionary. Edited by 
J. E. Mansion. Part I. French-English. (42s. net. 
Harrap.) 

The Essentials of English-French Translation for Certificate 
Classes : Containing a Synopsis of Grammar, Test Passages, 
and Revision Sentences, for the Use of Fourth and Fifth 
Year Pupils Preparing for Lower and Higher School Certificate 
Examinations, University Preliminary, Matriculation and 
Similar Examinations. By A. H. Irvine. (2s. 6d. The 
Grant Educational Co.) 


Just before Christmas, a new literary quarterly entitled Young 
Opinion was published by the Junior Book Club (price 6d.), 
and the second issue is now before us. Its matter is contributed 
by the younger as well as the older generation ; in the former case 
the age and school of the writer are given. One thinks imme- 
diately of the school magazine, but the journal is of less domestic 
interest. Indeed, the candid comments by young writers on 
holiday tasks, books, films, and so on are well worth reading 
by teachers and parents. 

+ + * 


ADVANCED COURSES FOR TEACHERS.—The Board of Education 
are prepared in 1934, as in recent years, to consider applications 
for full-time studentships from teachers with at least five years’ 
teaching experience who desire financial assistance to follow 
courses of advanced study at universities or other institutions 
at home or abroad. Particulars of the awards and application 
ae are obtainable from the Board of Education, Whitehall, 

.W.1. 
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MUSIC, PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


The Junior School Pianist. By LILIAN LEAVEY. 
Oxford University Press.) 

A useful booklet intended for the guidance of the young, 
trained, but inexperienced music teacher. Miss Leavey discusses 
in a helpful and practical way the value of the pianoforte as a 
study, and the relation of the pianoforte to the rest of the school 
music and also to external examinations, and gives a scheme of 
lessons for beginners which introduces aural training and sight 
reading in the earliest stages. 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
Columbia Records (Columbia Graphophone Co.). 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 41" B flat; Overture “ Prometheus.” 
Felix Weingartner conducting the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. LX 274-277. 6s. each. 

Boropin. Arr. Sir D. GODFREY. Prince Igor Ballet Dances. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. The B.B.C. Wireless Military Band, 
conducted by B. Walton O’Donnell. DX 564. 4s. 

SULLIVAN. O Gladsome Light; The Long Day Closes. The 
B.B.C. Wireless Chorus, conducted by Cyril Dalmaine. 
DX 560. 4s. 

A new recording of Beethoven’s fourth Symphony was over- 
due, and it will be certain of a welcome from a large number of 
gramophone enthusiasts. 
poser in a consistently light-hearted mood, it should find its way 
into every school library. Less well known than its predecessor, 
the Eroica, or its successor, the C minor, the fourth Symphony, 
with its tender slow movement, its rhythmically wayward 
minuet and its sparkling finale, is one of Beethoven’s happiest 
creations. Its gaiety of spirit is finely realized in Herr Wein- 
gartner’s interpretation, which is clear and logical and free from 
exaggeration. The playing is all we have come to expect from 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, and there is much beautiful 
detail in both the wood-wind and the brass. A highly dramatic 
performance of Prometheus fills the last side. The Prince Igor 
Dances, so well known on the concert platform, have stood their 
transference to a new medium exceptionally well, though they 
appear to have lost a little of their exotic colouring in the process. 
The brilliant playing of the B.B.C. Band brings out splendidly 
the excitement and abandon of this vivid extract from Borodin's 
opera. The well-balanced Wireless Chorus sings two favourite 
Sullivan pieces with good expression and excellent enunciation. 


The School Score Book. By S. S. Moore. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 


Songs of Praise for Children (Full Music Edition). Edited by 
P. DEARMER, R. V. WILLIAMS, M. SHAw and G. W. Briacs. 
(4s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 


Foundations of Pianoforte Technique : Co-ordination Exercises. 
By A. CovIELLO. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


First, Second, Third, and Fourth Melody Books : for Children 
in Primary and Preparatory Schools. By W. DAvIes. 
(Books I, II, and III. Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. each. Paper, 
Is. 3d. each. Book IV. Limp Cloth, 1s. 9d. Paper, Is. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 


Public and Private Morality. By Prof. R. B. Mowat. (3s. 6d. 
net. Arrowsmith.) 

“ My country, right or wrong,” says one. ‘‘ What is wrong for 
the individual cannot be right for the State, and must equally 
be condemned,” says another. It is a curious fact that the very 
same community which holds that the individual should be 
other-regarding, holds also that a nation should be entirely 
the opposite. This, says Prof. Mowat most truly, is the lesson 
of our history books, our Press, our political platforms, and 
sometimes (when they rarely consider national questions) of our 
pulpits. ‘‘ The doctrine passes absolutely unchallenged, and 
every boy or girl, growing up, every man or woman, is fed 
with the pernicious food of national egoism.” Though we should 
scarcely go so far as to say that this doctrine is “ absolutely 
unchallenged,” yet we have no doubt whatever that a revised 
and an enlightened conception of true patriotism needs to be 
taught in every civilized country, including all English-speaking 
countries. Prof. Mowat has written an excellent book to show 
that, in the long run, the attempt to run two codes of honour, 
public and private, can only bring disaster. We hope his book 
will be widely read ; and we are thankful that in this country, 
at any rate, a university professor may speak his mind so 
fearlessly. 


(2s. 6d. net. | Science, Religion and Man. 


As a delightful example of the com- ! 


By the Rev. Dr. W. J. J. CORNE- 
LIUS. Wiliams & Norgate.) 


The theme of this book is the bearing of modern knowledge 
on Christian belief. Dr. Cornelius ranges over a wide variety 
of topics, bringing the fruits of multifarious reading to enforce 
his arguments. The style is somewhat discursive, and the 
successive chapters are not knit closely together. Nevertheless, 
the book is a mine of information, and provocative of further 
reflection. It is well calculated to fulfil its author’s purpose 
to provide a guide for those who have little leisure for deeper 
study, and to furnish a basis of discussion for ‘‘ leaders of study 
circles, of debating societies, and of other groups of men and 
women.” 


(15s. net. 


Logic in Practice. (2s. 6d. net. 


Methuen.) 


Efficient thinking in ordinary life is perhaps the exception 
rather than the rule. Miss Stebbing has written a useful little 
book, expressed for the most part in non-technical language, 
which sets forth the conditions that thinking must observe if it 
is to be exact. She writes for those who do not know why 
their reasons are sometimes sound, sometimes unsound. Her 
exposition is easy to follow, and her examples are well-chosen 
and usually topical. 


By Prof. L. SUSAN STEBBING. 


(1) The Next Ten Years. By the MASTER OF SEMPILL, Prof. 
J. B. S. HaLpane, Prof. W. Lancpon-Brown, Prof. P. 
ABERCROMBIE, Capt. L. Hart, Lord Conway OF ALLINGTON, 
ST. JOHN ERVINE. (ıs. net. Methuen.) 


(2) After Death? By Dr. E. Bevan, Prof. J. Huxtey, Hon. Mrs. 
A. LYTTELTON, Prof. G. ELLIOT SmituH, Dr. L. P. Jacks, 
C. Dawson. (1s. net. Methuen.) 


These little books contain reprints of articles which appeared 
in the Spectator in 1933. They are well printed on good paper, 
and the list of authors guarantees interest. The treatment of 
the topics in every case is moderate and balanced, as befits the 
journal for which they were written. 


The Cosmic Awakening. By C. PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE. (7s. 6d. 
net. Williams & Norgate.) 
Learning and Life. By Prof. J. E. McFADYEN. (2s. 6d. net. 


Harrap.) 


Commonsense Psychology and the Home. By F. H. Dopp. (5s. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Dr. Dodd writes as a physician who has made a speciality of 
children—not only, however, of children’s diseases, but also of 
the physical and mental development of normal healthy children. 
The claim he makes in the title of his book is thoroughly well 
justified. The book bears on every page the marks, not only of 
accurate technical knowledge, but also of that ‘* common sense ” 
which, at its best, is but another name for wisdom. At whatever 
point you take him, whether it be marriage, or the family, or 
the adventure into school, or the problems of sex and sex instruc- 
tion, or the choice of a vocation, you find him lucid and helpful. 
The book is an excellent one for parents, and would provide 
an appropriate ‘‘ refresher course '’ for an experienced teacher. 
We are not surprised to learn that the writer is much indebted 
to his wife for help and constructive criticism. 


Motion Pictures and Youth: a Summary. By W. W. CHARTERS. 
(6s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


How to Appreciate Motion Pictures : a Manual of Motion-Picture 
Criticism Prepared for High-School Students. By E. DALE. 
(8s. Od. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


The Emotional Responses of Children to the Motion Picture 
Situation. By W. S. DYSINGER and Prof. C. A. Ruckmick. 
(5s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


Dr. R. ALLERS. Practical Psychology in Character Development : 
an Abridged and Re-arranged Version of the Author's 
Psychology of Character, made by VERA BARCLAY. (4s. 6d. 
Sheed & Ward.) 


Awkward Questions of Childhood: 
Sex Education for Parents and Teachers. 
and MURIEL PouT. (3s. 6d. net. Howe.) 


a Practical Handbook on 
By T. F. Tucker 
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RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


The Four Witnesses. By R. B. HENDERSON. (7s. 6d. net. Heine- 
mann.) 

This book is by the Headmaster of Alleyn’s School, Dulwich, 
to whom teachers are already indebted for his useful Modern 
Handbook to the Old Testament. Its aim is to “acquaint the 
general reader with the main results of the work of scholars ” 
in Gospel study. Mr. Henderson begins with a chapter on the 
Jewish background, and another on the Synoptic problem ; he 
then prints in succession a reconstructed text of “ Q,” the 
matter peculiar to the First Gospel, and the matter peculiar 
to the third. The remaining chapters provide a general dis- 
cussion of the evidence of the “ Four Witnesses,” 1.e. “Q,” 
Mark, “M,” “L,” in relation to the life and teaching of Jesus. 
The task which Mr. Henderson has set out to perform is of 
very great importance for the teaching of religion, and teachers 
of the Gospels who have not made a special study of the subject 
will find much to help them in his book. Mr. Henderson writes 
with a lively enthusiasm for his subject, and a deeply religious 
conviction which is all the more valuable for its determination 
not to be bound by the shackles of tradition and orthodoxy. In 
detail, however, his work is less satisfactory. There is too much 
reliance on Harnack; Streeter’s theory of Proto-Luke is barely 
mentioned, and the recent work of “ form-criticism ” completely 
ignored. The printing of Greek words is inaccurate—there are 
three versions of dunamis on one page ! 


The Church of Israel: Studies and Essays. By the late Prof. 
R. H. Kennett. Edited, with an Introduction, by S. A. 
Coox. (128. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

This book contains selections from the writings of one of the 
most remarkable of recent Old Testament scholars, for many 
years Regius Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge. To those who 
were fortunate enough, as was the present writer, to come under 
Prof. Kennett’s influence at Cambridge, the book will have a 
compelling attraction, bringing back, as it does, memories of that 
originality and enthusiasm with which he made the Bible live 
for his pupils. Prof. Kennett’s views on many matters of Old 
Testament study were unusual; some of them may not stand 
the test of time, and the further advance of Biblical knowledge ; 
but for any teacher of the Old Testament a perusal of this book 
will be an illuminating experience which should add much to the 
power of his own teaching. 


A Little Life of Jesus. By B. MATHEWS. (2s. 6d. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

This book is not a curtailed version of the same author's 
A Life of Jesus, which was published some years ago, but a new 
and much shorter story of Jesus, designed as a companion to 
certain sections in The Little Bible, also published by the Oxford 
University Press. The book is attractively produced, and is 
illustrated with numerous photographs taken by the author in 
Palestine. Its language is simple, and its style straightforward, 
while the writer's intimate knowledge of the East enables him 
to present his story in an attractive and interesting way. One 
could wish, however, that he had selected his material more 
carefully. There is too much miracle in the book; and a good 
deal of what he tells is taken from the Fourth Gospel or from 
the less reliable parts of the First. It would be a great help in 
teaching religion to young boys and girls if some one would 
produce an equally attractive life of Jesus containing nothing 
that need afterwards be unlearnt. 


The God-Man : a Phrenological Study of Jesus Christ. By AMY 
B. BARNARD. (4s. 6d. net. Clarke.) 

This little book is the work of a sincere and reverent Christian, 
who sets out to study the personality of Jesus from the stand- 
point of phrenology. Those who feel a certain incongruity in 
such an approach need fear no crudity of treatment in Miss 
Barnard’s work, for she writes with delicacy and much feeling. 
There is much that is interesting in the book, though the value 
of what Miss Barnard writes would be greater had she acquired 
some knowledge of critical study of the Gospels. 


The Meaning of the Groups : Papers by Dr. L. W. H. BERTIE, 
Prof. W. B. Brasu, Dr. W. Brown, Canon F. CuILp, 
Dr. F. H. Dopp, Rev. H.C. L. HEywoop, Father R. Knox, 
Rev. Dr. H. D. A. Major, Dr. C. E. Raven, Rev. Dr. 
W. B. SELBIE, Miss E. UNDERHILL. Edited by Rev. Dr. 
F. A. M. SPENCER. (53. net. Methuen.) 


Even the reader who confines himself mostly to the ordinary 
daily newspaper may be aware of the existence of the Groups or 


the Group sometimes misnamed the Oxford Group. Religious 
revivals of the crudely emotional type have lost ground in this 
generation. The Group movement is different in that it stands 
for interaction between university culture and a militant kind 
of personal evangelism. In this book the case for the Groups 
is put by a vicar, a doctor, a Biblical professor, and an Oxford 
don. Then follow critical essays by a psychological physician, a 
psycho-therapist, and a Roman Catholic priest. Then again 
follow less critical and more appreciative estimates by a divinity 
professor, an Anglican modernist, a Nonconformist theologian, 
and a well-known authority on mysticism. The Bishop of 
London is probably right in describing the book as the fairest 
account of the Group movement that has yet appeared. 


Prayers and Hymns for Junior Schools. (1s. 6d. Oxford Uni- 


versity Press.) 

Few of the developments in modern religious thought and 
education are so striking as the change in hymns and hymn- 
tunes during the last half-century. Songs of Pratse was first 
published in 1926, and met with immediate success. It was re- 
issued in an enlarged edition three years ago, and the result is a 
book which is admirably representative of the best, both in 
words and music, of “ things new and old.” Where it is intro- 
duced, in parish church or school chapel, instead of one of the 
older books, the new sense of reality and beauty is immediately 
striking ; both in words and music there is a complete absence 
of sickly sentiment, and a many-coloured expression of the best 
Christian thought and experience. These two supplementary 
books make available for junior schools many of the suitable 
hymns in the larger book, together with much new material. 
The second one also includes simple morning and evening ser- 
vices, prayers and thanksgivings, and a short lectionary. We 
hope they will be very widely used. 


Elemental Religion : the Lyman Beecher Lectures for 1933, with 
Three Sermons on the Main Topic. By Dr. L. P. Jacks. 
(4s. 6d. net. Wiliams & Norgate.) 


“ Elemental religion,” says Dr. Jacks, “ arises from the 
experience which all men have of being in contact with an all- 
penetrating Power which makes not only for righteousness in 
the narrow sense, but for excellence in every form, and is, indeed, 
the dynamic of the whole universe.” This little book consists 
of six lectures to preachers on this subject, together with three 
sermons delivered in Liverpool Cathedral. In two of the lectures 
in particular, ‘' Preacher and Educator,” and “ The Preacher 
and the Rising Generation,’’ Dr. Jacks comes into close touch 
with problems of religious education to-day; but throughout 
the course teacher as well as preacher will find much of interest 
and value. There is a pointedness and wide grasp about the 
lectures which one would expect from the editor of the Hibbert 
Journal, and at the same time a kindly insight and sympathy 
which reveals one who has had much experience of the difficulties 
of adolescence. The three sermons have a peculiar interest in 
view of the controversy caused by the invitation to deliver them. 
It is hard to see how anything but gain could come from the 
welcoming to the pulpit of another denomination a preacher 
whose message is so fundamentally akin to the mind of Jesus. 


An Anthology of Prayers. Compiled for Use in School and Home 
by A. S. T. FISHER. (3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


The Acts of the Apostles: Text of the Revised Version, with 
Introduction and Notes, by E. A. GARDINER. (2s. 6d. 
Rivingtons.) 


Every Man's Bible: an Anthology Arranged with an Introduction 
by the Very Rev. Dr. W. R. INGE. (3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


Modern Knowledge and Old Beliefs: Being a Sequel to “ The 


Churches and Modern Thought.” By V. PHELIPS. (2s. 6d. 
net. Watts.) 

Outlines of Buddhism: a Historical Sketch. By Dr. Ruys 
Davips. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

Has the Christian Church a Future? By S. TETLEY. (6s. net. 


Williams & Norgate.) 


We have already referred to Heffer’s Book Adviser. The 
February number differs from the regular issue in that it con- 
sists of a classified list of forthcoming books. A few selected 
books to be issued by foreign publishers are also included. 
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A Textbook of Physics. By E. GRIMSEHL. Edited by Prof. R. 


TOMASCHEK. Authorized Translation from the Seventh 
German Edition by WINIFRED M. Deans. Vol. IV. Optics. 
(15s. net. Blackie.) 


There are many features in the volumes which compose 
Grimsehl’s textbook of Physics which must attract students 
and teachers of that subject. The standard is about that of a pass 
degree in science, and the material is as a rule carefully chosen and 
clearly discussed. . Some of the illustrations in this volume on 
optics are of special interest, notably the photographic repro- 
ductions of the passage of rays through optical systems and 
diffraction and interference phenomena. The reviewer knows 
of no other coloured plate giving such a good idea of emission 
spectra as that facing page 158. The only serious criticism which 
might be made of the book is that the chapters dealing with 
physical optics are somewhat slight as compared with those on 
geometrical optics. 


Test Papers in General Knowledge. By P. J. Rust and C. A. 
Rust. (2s. Key, 5s. net. Pitman.) 

If papers on general knowledge are to be set in examinations, 
and if they are to be prepared for by means of textbooks, and in 
that way made an addition to the list of “ subjects,” then the 
existence of these two books is entirely justified. Of their kind, 
and it is a kind which appears to have died out during the War, 
they are good. The papers are carefully compiled, and the pre- 
paration of the “ Key ” must have meant a great deal of labour, 
—which, however, we should hesitate to call ‘‘ research,” as the 
writer of the preface does. But such books are in reality a curious 
by-product of our examination system. We quite agree with the 
claim that a boy who has worked through these papers is likely 
to score good marks through having formed the habit of making 
the best of what he happens to know. But we cannot agree that 
a boy’s mind has been broadened by a course of hopping about 
from one thing to another, with no thread of continuous thought. 
With tests of general intelligence we agree. But tests of general 
information are on another footing. A highly intelligent youth 
may be quite ignorant of the Tuscan school of art, or the battle 
of Isandhlwana, or the history of vaccination, or the Diamond 
Sculls, or the neo-impressionists. We should prefer that he 
remained ignorant of them, rather than have them made into 
another “‘ subject.” 


The Atlantean Continent : its Bearing upon the Great Ice Age 
and the Distribution of Species. By H. E. FORREST. (10s. 6d. 
net. Witherby.) 

On the assumption of a vast continent covering the whole of 
the North Atlantic ocean in Pleistocene times the author of this 
book seeks to explain the glacial phenomena of North Europe 
and America. Thiscontinent is supposed to have sunk down along 
the edge of the continental shelves and afterwards Scandinavia 
to have risen. The ice, which had come from the north-west to 
Britain, no longer came across what was now sea, as it broke up 
into bergs, but Scandinavian ice came to our islands from the 
east. The book, in spite of the paucity of facts quoted to support 
its theme, is an interesting one. 


In and Under Britain: the Story of Coal for Young People (and 
some Elders). By M. H. Happock. (6s. 6d. net. Crosby 
Lockwood.) 

This is a very clear and interesting account of how coal has 
been and is now extracted. The origin of coal is discussed and 
the way in which it is found in the earth. Descriptions are given 
of the appliances used in the mine of to-day and good photo- 
graphs and diagrams are introduced. 


(1) The Drama of Weather. By Sir NAPIER SHAW. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

(2) Meteorological Office, London. A Short Course in Elementary 
Meteorology. By W. H. Pick. Fourth Edition (Completely 
Revised). (2s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

(3) Suns and Worlds : an Introduction to Astronomy. By W. H. 
STEAVENSON. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 

(1) This exceptionally weil-printed and illustrated book 
conceives the phenomena of weather as an operatic pageantry 
with the sky as a stage. The phenomena are first described as 
spectacles presented by Nature, with methods of studying them 
by “the watchers” (meteorological instruments). This is 
followed by a most interesting chapter, called * the score,” in 
which the results of observations are transformed from dull 
masses of figures into illuminating and instructive diagrams. 
The pleasure derived from reading this well-edited “ score ”' 
amply repays the slight trouble required to learn the notation. 


(7s. 6d. net. 


The question, “ Why did it rain yesterday ? ” is stressed rather 
than * Will it rain to-morrow ? ”, though the latter is by no 
means ignored. (2) This may well form a companion to the 
above volume, since it fills in details left out by the more 
generalized treatment of Sir Napier Shaw. It is an excellent 
elementary textbook, in which is condensed considerable in- 
formation without loss of clearness. Both the above books 
contain good accounts of Bjerknes’s theory. (3) This latest 
addition to the “ How and Why ”’ series may be strongly recom- 
mended as an introduction to Astronomy, clearly written in 
simple non-mathematical language, with much well-digested 
information within its small compass. 


A Chemical Exercise Book. By R. H. Grsss. (6d. Arnold.) 

This little book consists of a series of test-papers (with blank 
spaces left for the pupil's answers) on the lines of the questions 
now set in the first section of the chemistry papers of the 
Northern Universities’ Joint Matriculation Board School 
Certificate Examination. That drill in such questions is neces- 
Sary, every teacher will agree, and Mr. Gibbs has selected his 
material with care and judgment. Such a representative collec- 
tion of typical questiens will prove very useful to the busy science 
master or mistress. 


By Dr. F. M. BREWER. (6s. 


Elementary Qualitative Analysts. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

Dr. Brewer has written a book of marked originality, in which 
the underlying principles of qualitative analysis are treated with 
a freshness that cannot fail to stimulate teacher and pupil 
alike. How far it will be popular with the average student who 
is pressed for time we cannot say, for Dr. Brewer includes none 
of the usual “ tables’’; but any aspiring chemist who can work 
at an unhurried pace will find an abundance of excellent training 


in its couple of hundred pages. 


Physical Constants : Selected for Students. 
CHILDS. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

In compiling these tables, the author has endeavoured to 
collect those data which are frequently required in the physics 
laboratory, and to concentrate these into a small volume which 
can be carried comfortably in the pocket. It is remarkable 


By Dr. W. H. J. 


, that, in so small a book, it has been possible to include so much 


information. Some of the tables refer to distinctly specialized 
branches of laboratory work, such as X-ray data and mass 
absorption coefficients, and they will not be required by the 
average student; while other, and more elementary tables, 
are unduly abbreviated. For example, that on the wet and 
dry bulb hygrometer is not sufficiently detailed to serve full 
purpose. A novel feature is the insertion of six nomograms, or 
graphical diagrams which, with the aid of a straight-edge, give 
approximate values of certain data or corrections, e.g. the reduc- 
tion of weights to vacuo, heights from barometer readings, 
density of dry air, wire resistance, &c. 


Chemical Calculations: Their Theory and Practice. By A. 

KinG and Dr. J. S. ANDERSON. (4s. 6d. net. Murby.) 
This book provides numerous examples of chemical calcu- 
lations of a simple character, covering sufficient for the Higher 

Certificate and for the Intermediate B.Sc. degree of the Uni- 

versity of London. Many references to original work occur in 

the text, and, in order to meet the needs of both teachers and 
private students, answers are given to half the examples but 
not to the other half. The book is one that we recommend. 

Volumetric Analysis. By H. P. Starck. (7s. 6d. Bailhére, 
Tindall & Cox.) 

A Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry : for University Students. 
By Prof. J. R. PARTINGTON. Fourth Edition. (15s. net. 
Macmillan.) 

The General Principles of Quantam Theory. By Prof. G. TEMPLE. 


(3s. net. Methuen.) 
The Laboratory: its Place in the Modern World. By D. S. 
Murray. (Paper, 2s. net. Cloth, 3s. net. The Fenland 


Press.) 

School Certificate Test-Papers in Physics. By A. H. Cooper. 
(With Answers, 1s. 6d. Without Answers, 1s. Harrap.) 
How is Your Digestion ? Constipation. By Dr. ETHEL MELLOR. 

(1s. net. Methuen.) 


Modern School Physics. Electricity. Book I. By W. F. F. 
SHEARCROFT and E. E. WHITEHEAD. (2s. Harrap.) 
Botany for Matriculation. By Prof. F. Cavers. Revised by 


Third Edition. (6s. 6d. University Tutorial 
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AN AID TO PARENTS 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


“This useful list .. . continues to occupy an honoured place amongst the 
reference books of all interested in the education of the younger generation.” 
—The Journal of Education. 


pATON oo 
LIST OF SCHOOLS 


ND TUTORS 
: 1933 


The 36th Annual Edition. Cr. 8vo. 996 Pages. Price 5s.; Postage 9d. 


Principals wishing to have their schools 
included in the next issue should apply 
for terms, proof of value, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, Psae“ 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5053 
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Economic Essays in Honour of Gustav Cassel, October 20, 1933. 
(30s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This handsome volume of 720 pages was presented to the 
great Swedish economist when he retired from his professional 
chair at Stockholm last October. It contains fifty contributions, 
printed in four languages, and most of them having some bearing 
on the present economic condition of the world. The authors 
are drawn from all parts of Europe and the United States, the 
largest number being from the Scandinavian countries. England 
is represented by Gregory, Loveday, Macgregor, and Stamp. 
The subject-matter of the book is too abstruse for the general 
reader, but it will be warmly greeted by the professional 
economist. 


The Economics of Business Life. By Sir Henry PENSON. 
(3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

In this admirable little book—a worthy successor to The 
Economics of Everyday Life—Sir Henry Penson applies his 
gift of freshness and clearness of exposition to the task of pro- 
viding an economic background for the business institutions of 
the country, such as banking, book-keeping, company organiza- 
tion, international trade, and finance. We can imagine no more 
useful book to put into the hands of the young entrant into 
commercial life who is anxious to understand the real meaning 
of these institutions and their historical origins, for the author 
wisely makes a point of including these also. The book is 
beautifully produced, but there is an unfortunate misprint in 
the mint price of gold at page 132. 


The American Experiment: a Study of Bourg'ois Civilization. By 
Prof. M. J. Bonn. Translated by MABEL BRAILSFORD. 
(10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A study of American civilization by a well-informed writer 
who is neither American nor English, has a special interest for 
English readers. M. André Siegfried’s America Comes of Age, 
published in 1927, was a good case in point, a careful analysis by 
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a French economist. At that time America seemed to have 
reached the topmost height of prosperity, and to have become 
the modern land flowing with milk and honey. All the world 
now knows how grimly America has exemplified the difference 
between appearance and reality. The bubble of inflation burst, 
and there followed ‘‘the terrible aftermath of exhausted pros- 
perity, bankruptcy, glut of the markets, and unemployment.” 
The great American experiment, an experiment in private 
economic initiative, of rugged individualism, and of unquestioned 
capitalism, is on its trial. Has the experiment failed ? Dr. Bonn, 
writing from the point of view of a German scientist who knows 
America, gives us in this book a searching analysis of American 
conditions, political, economic, and social, and in this specially 
prepared English edition he brings his account right down to 
date. No one who wishes to understand America can afford to 
miss this extremely valuable book. 


The Nation at Work from Earliest Times to 1603. 
Daves. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

To write a good elementary industrial and social history of 
England is not an easy task, but the author of this little book 
has been very fairly successful. He has adopted a topical 
arrangement instead of a chronological one, and has managed 
to compress a great deal of detail into a small compass. The 
chapters dealing with the staple industries, textile and metallur- 
gical, are particularly full and interesting, and the whole is 
plentifully illustrated from contemporary sources. In the hands 
of a good teacher who is well grounded in the economic history 
of the period, it should be found useful. 


By J. D.G. 


Work, Wealth and Wages: First Lessons in Economics. 


E. F. Row. New and Revised Edition. (1s. Harrap.) 

Wealth and Work. By G. W. GouGH. Fourth, Revised, and 
Enlarged Edition. (Cloth boards cut flush, 3s. Superior 
cloth boards, 4s. G. Philip & Son.) 


By 


MISCELLANEOUS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Routledge’s Universal Encyclopaedia : an Entirely New Reference 
Book on an Original Plan. (7s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

This one-volume encyclopaedia offers excellent value for its 
low price. Although containing 1,184 pages, with over 31,000 
entries, yet the type used is clear and the key-words stand out 
well. A vast amount of useful, up-to-date information is pro- 
vided, and special attention has been given to current questions 
relating to economics, history, science, and literature. The 
reviewer was pleasantly surprised at the fairness with which a 
number of rather controversial points have been dealt. Many 
useful and attractive illustrations are included ; also a number 
of coloured, double-page maps. 


Knowledge and Observation Tests. By E. D. SPEED and J. A. 
ASPDEN. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
This book will be a real boon to tired teachers trying to 
invent new questions for examinations in general knowledge. 


Dramatic Recitals and How to Deliver Them : a Guide to the Art 
of Dramatic Interpretation, based on the Principles explained 
in ‘‘ Twenty-four Lessons in Elocution.” By J. BERNARD. 
(5s. net. Pitman.) 


Vaulting : a Book for Teachers and Leaders of Gymnastic Classes. 
By P. BICKERDIKE. (2s. Athletic Publications.) 

The Elements of Speech. By J. M. O'NEILL and A. T. WEAVER. 
New Revised Edition. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Knowledge and Observation Tests. By E. D. SPEED and J. A. 
ASPDEN. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Italian Perspectives: an Inaugural Lecture. 
BULLOUGH. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Pelmanism and Health Culture: a Complete Physical Culture 
Course on Pelman Principles. Arranged by Dr. W. L. 
ANDERSON and A. A. MASON. (3s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 


By Prof. E. 


The Bed-Rock of Modern Double-Entry Book-keeping. By L. B. 
DALEY. (3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Nelson's Animal Pictures for Individual Work. Set I. Baby 


Animals. Set II. Animal Friends. (1s. per set. Nelson.) 


Physics in Industry. Lecture No. 20. Physics tn the Building 
Industry : the Science Worker in a Traditional Industry. 
(1s. The Institute of Physics.) 


Wigan and District Mining and Technical College. The Social 
Aspects of Technical Education : an Address by Dr. H. J. W. 


HETHERINGTON. (3d.) 
Higher Appointments open to Women in the Civil Service. (6d. 
net. King.) 


Greeks and Barbarians: Presidential Address delivered to the 
Classical Association at St. Paul's School, January 4, 1934. 
By the Very Rev. Dr. W. R. INGE. (ıs. net. Murray.) 

City of Birmingham. Official Handbook, 1934. Compiled and 
Edited by W. S. Bony. 

The L.T.A. Register of Recommended Hotels, Boarding Houses, 
and Apartments, 1934. (Od. London Teachers’ Association.) 


Publications, No. 10. Invasion of Britain. 
(24d. 97St. Stephen's 


“ Friends of Europe ” 
The Military Science of Prot. BANSE. 
House, London, S.W. 1.) 

Education in Kent during the Five Years 1928-33. 
Kent Education Committee.) 


Cleft Palate Speech: with an Appendix on Kindred Disorders. 
By Joan H. van THAL. (3s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


The National Character. By A. BRYANT. (5s. net. Longmans.) 
The Land and Life of India. By MARGARET READ. (2s. Edin- 
burgh House Press.) 
The Road to Wildcat: a Tale of Southern Mountaineering. By 
ELEANOR RISLEY. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 
Here’s England. By Dorotuy HARTLEY. (9s. net. 
Cowan.) 

Universiteit van Pretoria. Jaaboek, 1934. 

The National Council for the Unmarried Mother and her Child. 
Fifteenth Annual Report, 1933. (4d.) 


The Preparatory Schools Year Book (1934). Edited by H. O. 
Box. (3s. 6d. net. Churchman Publishing Co.) 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


Vacation Course in Education 


VACATION COURSE in Educa- 


tion will be held from August 1-28, 1934. 
It is open to both men and women and is not con- 
fined to members of the University. 

Graduates of British Universities (and under 
certain conditions of other universities also) who have 
completed not less than seven years’ efficient and full 
time service in approved schools, and who attend the 
full Course of four weeks, may be admitted without 
further residence to the Examination for the Univer- 
sity Diploma in Education. 

Apply to THE ee OF TRAINING, 15 Norham 
Gardens, Oxfi 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRASBOURG (FRANCE) 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS 


HOLIDAY COURSES (JULY 1 TO 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1934 


Section A.—FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Phonetics 


(theoretical and ); practice in speaking 
and reading (small colloquial classes) ; exercises 
in dictation; translation (oral and 

history of the 


written) and composition ; 
French language. 

FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION.— 
History of French literature; explications of 
modern French writers ; introductory courses to 
French literature, philosophy, science, and art of 
to-day, to French social and political life. Visits 
to schools, monuments, factories, &c. 

Section B. GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. —Phonetics ; practice in speak- 
ing; grammar; dictation; translation and 
composition. Introductory lectures to modern 
German life and literature. 


GERMAN LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. 


FEES. FRENCH, | GERMAN. |BOTH COURSES. 
10 weeks 280 frs 200 frs. 400 frs. 
8 y 260 ,, 180 ,, 350 ,, 
6 «a 220 ,, 160 ,, 300. ,, 
i as 180 ,, 140 ,, 280 sw 


EXCURSIONS in the Vosges, the Rhine Valley, &c. 
SPORTS: Rowing, football, tennis, &c. 
DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR a course of 
lectures, including French language, literature, 
conversation, and history is arranged at 
“ l'Institut d'Études Françaises Modernes " for 
foreign students. 
20-25 lessons per week. 


Supplementary information to be got from the 
Secretariat des Cours de Vacances, Université de 
Strasbourg, France. 


Kent Summer School for Teachers 


ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE 
Sixteenth Year: August 17-30, 1934 
Principal: Dr. E. ALEC WOOLF. 


The Central School, its Aims, Organization 
and Curriculum, including special courses in 
English, History, ret tg te etary Science, and 
Biolo short courses Speech Training and 
Rel ous Teaching. 

anization and Methods in Infant and 
unior Schools, including Speech Training. 

Physical Instruction for Women pragma 

Arts and Crafts, ragg an nee in Design, 

Woodwork, Metalwork, Needlework, Bookbinding. 

Excursions to places of interest. 

Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, Folk Dancing, and 

other ties 

Residence for Students provided in the College. 

may be obtained from the 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, Springfield, Maidstone. 


For an Announcement of 
The Grant Educational Co., Ltd., 
please see page 235 


SUMMER SCHOOLS and Wersting Courses 


— oe pagea 194-196, 211, and 231 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


BINGLEY VACATION COURSE 
. (Twenty-first year) 
August 1-15, 1934 
A residential vacation course for men and women 
teachers in Secondary and Elementary Schools, to 
be held at the Training College, Bingley. 


The following subjects will be included : 


1. THE SCIENTIFIC BACKGROUND OF 
EDUCATIONAL THEORY. 
Prof. GODFREY H. THomson, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
2. COURSES HAVING SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO SECONDARY AND SENIOR 
S 


) English. Guy N 

di) Music. 
Mus. Doc. 
(iii) History. D. C. SomERVELL, Esq., M.A. 
(iv) ea Prof. R. DOUGLAS LAURIE, 


(v) Religious Subjects. 


SON, Esq., M.A. 
(vi) Art in Relation to History. 
BARTON, Esq., M.A. 


3. THE JUNIOR SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 
Miss M. W. PEDDER, B.A. 


4. LIGHT HANDWORK FOR JUNIO 
SCHOOLS (with special application to 
Toy-making). 

Miss W. M. HORTON and Miss M. MCLEISH. 

5. INFANT AND NURSERY SCHOOLS. 
Miss G. C. WHITWILL, M.A., N.F.U. 


6. ORGANIZED GAMES. 
Miss A. THORPE. 

In addition there will be s evening lectures 
by, among others, Prof. Sir T. PERCY NUNN, M.A., 
D.Sc., tt.D., LL.D., and A. W. PICKARD- 
CAMBRIDGE, Esq., M.A., D.Litt. 

Teachers will be accommodated in the halls of 
residence and each provided with a bed-sitting room. 
Fee, £5 12s. 6d., covering tuition and board-residence. 
Cheap travelling facilities available. 

A handbook containing full particulars and sylla- 
buses sent gratis on application to the EDUCATION 
OFFICER, County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 


. Pocock, Esq., M.A. 
GEOFFREY T. SHaw, Esq., 


R. B. HENDER- 
J. &. 


UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE 
(FRANCE) 


HOLIDAY COURSES 


at Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, Hautes- 
Pyrénées, July 3 to September 9, 1934 


ELEMENTARY, INTERMEDIATE, ADVANCED 
Courses. HIGHER Course. Examinations and 
Certificates. 
EXCURSIONS in the Pyrénées. 
TICKETS. 
Apply for information to Director, Prof. MARCEL 
ROTHSCHILD 32 Place Marcadieu, Tarbes, Hautes- 
Pyrénées, France. 


HALF-PRICE 


UNIVERSITY OF NANCY 


Course for Foreign Students. 
Scholastic Year, Holiday Course, Efficient teach- 
ing and rapid popas A French (spoken and 


en). 
Higher, aici “Sec and Elementary Course— 
ercial Section. 
PE O ga varii reksa to the Battlefields 
and the Vosges. 
University Hostel and Restaurant. 
Board-Residence with cultured families 


at moderate prices. 
For further information apply to the FRENCH 
TRAVEL BUREAU, 56 Haymarket, LONDON, S.W. 1 


FRENCH COURSES FOR FOREIGNERS 


1. HOLIDAY COURSES at SAINT-SERVAN- 
SUR-MER, near ST. MALO, from JULY 17 to 
AUGUST 31. 


2. During the scholastic year at RENNES (Faculté 
des Lettres), from NOVEMBER 8 to JUNE 15. 


Language, literature, experimental phonetics, 
translation, and practical exercises, &c. 


Special diplomas—Excursions—Sea bathing. 


AT ay or Prospectus to M. Louis, Professeur 
au de St. Servan-sur-Mer. 


UNIVERSITE DE DIJON 


Cours spéciaux de francais pour Étudiants 
Étrangers pendant l'année scolaire et pendant les 
vacances. 

Cours théoriques et exercices pratiques de phoné- 
tique, langue, littérature, civilisation, et commerce 
francais méthodiquement conçus et organisés. 
Diplômes. 

Excursions. Réunions. Sports. 

Pour renseignements, s'adresser au Secrétaire : 
36 rue Chabot-Charny, Dijon, France. 


The Journal of Education 
THE 1933 SERIES OF ARTICLES 


“School Libraries” 


With special attention to Reference 
Books 


Introductory Article, by Mr. 
Bailey, M.A., in January. 


Modern Languages, by Mr. A. M. Gibson, 
M.A., in February. 


English, by Mr. A. M. Walmsley, M.A., in 
March. 


Classics, by Rev. H. A. Symonds, M. A. a in 
April. 


History, by Mr. F. C. Happold, D.S.O., 


Ce W; 


M.A., in May. 

Geography, y A Mr. L. B. Cundall, M.Sc., 
F.R.G.S., in Jun 

Mathematics, by Mr. A. Lea Perkins, M.A., 
L.C.P., in July. 


Chemistry, by Dr. E. J. Holmyard, M.A., 
M.Sc., in August. 


Physics (including Meteorology and 
Astronomy), by Mr. V. T. Saunders, M.A., 
in September. 


Biological Science, by Mr. A. G. Lowndes, 
M.A., in October. 


Religious Knowledge, by Rev. H. K. Luce, 
M.A., in November. 


Art Section (including Architecture, Handi- 
crafts, &c.), by Miss Kate L. N. Welch, 
in December. 


Some supplemental Articles are appearing in 
1934. See January, February, April, &c. 


All the above-mentioned numbers are still 
in print 


LONDON : MR. WILLIAM RICE, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ELEMENTS OF LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION 
By G. W. R. TREADGOLD 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Also in 2 parts, each 2s. 

A new Latin book for beginners by an assistant master 
at Dulwich College, with three main objects: (1) to 
provide a fuller explanation of Syntax than is given in 
most elementary books, (2) to provide a large number of 
easy examples in Latin to illustrate the explanations, 


(3) to provide exercises containing rather longer sen- 
tences than are commonly used. 


A GERMAN COURSE 
By R. H. HORSLEY 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A prose manual to be used from the time a boy begins 
the translation of connected passages until he leaves 
school. 


“ This is one of the best composition books that have 
appeared in recent years.” — Education. 


A KEY TO A GERMAN COURSE 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE MATHEMATICS 


By H. J. LARCOMBE and J. K. FLETCHER 


GEOMETRY, Part II. Crown 8vo. 3s. With answers, 3s. 6d. 
Previously published: Part I, 2s. With answers, 2s. 3d. 


In this series the authors provide graded courses in Mathematics based on the syllabuses of the various Examining 
Bodies and on the suggestions contained in the recently published report on School Certificate examinations. The 
Algebra and Geometry series, which are in course of preparation, will each consist of three parts. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


By A. W. SEDDONS, M.A., and C. T. DALTRY, B.Sc. 


Part II. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


With answers, 3s. 6d. 


Previously published: Part I, 2s. With answers, 2s. 3d. 


“ I should like to confess to feeling an enthusiasm for a book which seems to me to be the ideal towards which 
the research of the last twenty years has been reaching and to feeling that it is presumptuous of me to commend a 
book which commends itself on every page.”—The Mathematical Gazette, on Part I. 


STATICS 
By A. S. RAMSEY 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net 


Like the author’s book on Dynamics, this book forms 
an introduction to the subject for the higher divisions of 
schools and for first-year Students at the Universities. 


A GUIDE TO THE SKY 
By E. AGAR BEET 
Large crown 8vo. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net 


The book is a practical handbook for the young but 
keen beginner, based on the author’s experience of 
teaching Astronomy to boys. He has endeavoured 
to include only such things as the interested boy of 
about 14 can do, and do with only the limited equipment 
that will be available to most readers. 


CAESAR. De Bello Civili, Book I 
Edited by A. G. PESKETT 
Now re-issued with a vocabulary 


Fcap. 8vo. 3 maps, 1 plan. 3s. 
(Pitt Press Series) 


THE ECONOMICS 
OF BUSINESS LIFE 
By Sir HENRY PENSON 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


This book presents an economic background tor a 
picture of business life and describes the machinery by 
which that business life is carried on. It is an intro- 
duction to a more detailed study of economics and 
business practice and contains chapters on Banks and 
the Banking system, the Gold Standard, and Inter- 
national Trade. 


Printed in Gt. Britain by THE CAmMpFLELD PRESS, St. Albans; and Published for the Proprietors by Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, London E.C. 4 
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BLACKIES LIST 


Ready shortly 


The Endless Quest 


3,000 YEARS OF SCIENCE 


By F. W. WESTAWAY 


Author of “ Scientific Method,” “ Science and 
Theology,” &c. 


XVI+1,048 pages, with 3 coloured plates, 48 half- 
tone plates, and many line diagrams 


Price 21s. net 


Although primarily a history of science, this book 
makes a new departure: it discusses the subject 
critically. Its object is to present to the inquiring 
layman the main facts of science as they have come 
down through the ages, and to do this in such a way 
that the layman may judge for himself the value of 
the evidence by which the facts are supported. 

The book begins with the science of ancient times 
and comes down to the present day. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL 


SCIENCE. A Course for Boys and Girls. By 
A. G: HuGuHEs, B.Sc., Ph.D., MEd. and J. H. 


PANTON, B.A. 

Books I and II. Limp Cloth. 2s.each. Cloth 
Boards. 2s.3d.each. Book III. Limp Cloth. 
2s. 3d. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE. 
A Book for Teachers. By A. G. HUGHEs, B.Sc., 
Ph.D., M.Ed. 4s. 6d. net. 


(A Companion to the above three books) 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR 


SCHOOLS. By F. J. Hemmincs, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Headmaster, Taunton’s School, Southampton, and 
J. F. Cuarx, B.Sc. (Lond.), Senior Mathematical 
Master, Taunton’s School, Southampton. Cloth 
Boards. 4s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CO- 
ORDINATE GEOMETRY AND THE CAL- 
CULUS. By N. J. CHIGNELL, M.A. (Cantab.), 
and E. H. Fryer, M.A. (Cantab.), Assistant 
Masters at Charterhouse. Cloth Boards. 5s. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL BIOLOGY 
By J. T. Hankinson, M.A., Biology Master and 
Medical Tutor, Stowe School. Copiously illustrated. 
6s. In Two Parts. 3s. 6d. each. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS OF 
SOLIDS. By H. A. BAXTER, M.A., Senior Mathe- 
matical Master, Liverpool Institute High School ; 
formerly Scholar of Selwyn College, Cambridge. 

8s. 6d. net. 


MATHEMATICAL FACTS AND 


FORMULAE. By A. S. PERcIvAL, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. vi + 125 pp. 4s. 6d. net. 


Send for Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Whole Page £8 10 0 Half Column [ page] £2 10 0 

One Column [} page} 410 0 One-eighth Page 150 

Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 

SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 

9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS 
If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
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LonpDOoN: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGATE Broapway, E.C. 4 


State Scholarships 

University scholarships are of two kinds : those offered 
by the universities or private benefactors; and those 
provided from the common funds of the State. With 
the former we have little concern here. They are 
administered in accordance with the conditions imposed 
by their founders and, so far as those conditions allow, 
in the interests of what is called “ scholarship.” The 
motive of the founders may have been either to give 
“ the lad of parts ” his chance, or a pure love of scholar- 
ship ; with it we are concerned only in so far as it has 
influenced the award of State scholarships. This 
influence has not been inconsiderable, in determining 
both the conditions and the method of examining for 
the awards. 

The fact that the State scholarships are paid out of 
funds contributed by all is of fundamental importance. 
It is because of this that, in view of certain anomalies 
which have arisen, a thorough revision of the scheme 
is highly desirable without too long delay, both in 
determining the number and conditions of the awards, 
and the principles on which the awards are based. 

Up to the year 1930, the number was limited to 200 
a year, but it was then increased to 300 because, as 
the universities reported, a much greater number 
reached scholarship standard, for whom no grant was 
available. The question arises, therefore, on what 
principle are the 300 who reach the standard provided 
with an advanced education out of public funds, while 
others who have also reached the standard are refused ? 
If the purpose is to enable the promising boy or girl 
to enter professions otherwise closed to them, there is 
no justification for restricting scholarships to an arbi- 
trarily settled number, since all have to contribute : 
on any understandable democratic principle all who 
reach the qualifying standard are entitled to the same 
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maintenance. There can be no intermediate stage 
between no scholarships and a system of allowances 
by non-competitive qualification open to all, whether 
the candidate comes from a private school, a grant- 
aided school, or no school. 

Such a system is admittedly financially impossible, 
and the remedy for the existing anomalies must be 
sought by applying some definite principle for their 
determination, and finding some method of selection 
which will be just to all concerned, the individual 
taxpayer, and the Nation. At present, the determination 
is arbitrarily settled, and the awards distributed over 
the eight Higher School Certificate Examinations 
roughly in proportion to the numbers taking them. 
That this method may easily lead to an inferior candi- 
date gaining a scholarship over the head of a better, is 
an evil of little importance in comparison with that 
which arises from the nature of the examinations 
through which the selection is made. In these, the 
questions are set and marked with the average sixth 
form standard in mind; they test almost exclusively 
second-hand knowledge; they necessitate no philo- 
sophic background—only facts and their more imme- 
diate apphcations. The questions are limited to subjects 
which the candidates have been taught, usually in small 
groups, so that they are never dealing with the unknown 
or even the unfamiliar, nor with any very complicated 
aspects of the known. How then, on any accepted 
psychological principle, can their mental grading be 
established by such an examination ? 

So far as one can judge, “scholarship standard ” 
seems to be work that shows promise of academic 
ability which, when measured after three or four years 
of further study, will yield a first or at least a good 
second-class degree. It is doubtful whether this promise, 
even if it were invariably fulfilled, is a valid basis for 
the award of public money. One scarcely supposes 
that nowadays the possession of a first-class degree is 
seriously thought to be a proof of mental qualities 
much superior to the educated average : degrees are too 
specialized, and can often be gained with little in the 
way of cultural or any other background outside the 
particular subject. Such degrees may indicate the 
“ expert ” type of mind in potentia (though the experi- 
ence of those in charge of research laboratories seems 
to justify even that only as a deduction liable to an 
error of from go to 95 per cent) ; useful qualities which 
will enable the individual to do good work and achieve 
personal success in his chosen occupation. But they 
do not prove that their holders are men of such out- 
standing value to the Nation that they should be enabled 
to obtain these degrees at the public expense. 

This probability of making some outstandingly 
valuable contribution to the national life is the sole 
justification of the expenditure of public funds on an 
advanced form of specialized education for a chosen 
few. We must somehow find those who are likely to 
make a definite original contribution of this kind, 
disregarding every other consideration. We must find 
men and women of such mental calibre that they are 
likely in their maturity to be leaders of thought and 
action in their own spheres. Such men must show them- 
selves capable of dealing effectively with new situations 
on a big scale in a comprehensive way. And if we accept 
this view, itis at once evident that examinations of the 
Higher School Certificate type are quite inadequate 
for the purpose of finding them. 
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On the animal level, intelligence is differentiated from 
instinct and instinctive tradition by facing the creature 
with an unfamiliar “ situation,” and a modification 
of this method suggests itself as the solution of our 
selection problem. Under modern conditions the average 
sixth form boy can solve satisfactorily the simple 
situations represented by questions involving only 
second-hand knowledge within a well-defined sphere ; 
to discover the potential leader we must subject him 
to tests calling for the power to deal successfully with 
all the elements, familiar and unfamiliar, in complex 
situations, which demand not only great power of 
penetration, of analysis, and a wide mental scope, 
but more particularly the habit of seeing the elements 
in their relations among themselves and to allied 
matters outside the complex, and this in such a way 
as to re-synthesize them into a fully comprehended 
whole. This can only be done by means of an ad hoc 
examination with this single purpose in view. 

One promising line of experiment stands out fairly 
clearly. Most of the ground of experience (in its 
widest sense) might be covered by a series of essays 
so arranged that, whatever course of study the candi- 
dates have pursued, all will write an equal number in 
which they will have to deal with certain aspects of 
the known and the relatively unknown respectively. 
Such a series might include among others: a critical 
analysis of the thought of a piece of imaginative litera- 
ture, an analysis of a closely reasoned essay, a familiar 
subject of everyday life, a general science subject, 
a general arts subject, some aspect of historical develop- 
ment, an imaginative subject, a general philosophic 
subject, and an initiative test. 

If some such series of exercises were worked out, and 
marked both for literary quality, t.e. power of clear and 
full expression, indications of “grip,” mental scope, 
and the whole balanced up, with a downward limit 
below which marks for any particular effort were not 
counted, there seems reason to suppose that men would 
be found whose mental calibre was such as to be a real 
asset to the national life of their generation. It may 
also be added that this method of selection would 
automatically limit the numbers. 

If it is objected that some of the essays would not be 
of much value in themselves, the reply is that if the 
writers are of real scholarship standard their work 
would, even so, be rich in indications of the scope and 
tendencies of their mind, and that 1s what we are after. 
Such an examination must, indeed, ultimately test both 
knowledge and the power to “ think things out ” ; and 
for that purpose ability to work with abstract concep- 
tions 1s all important. 


PLAYS SUITABLE FOR COMMUNITY AND SCHOOL GRouUPS.— 
Citizen House, Bath, has announced the performance of a further 
series of plays at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, on April 
15, 29, May 6, 13, and 27, at 2.30 p.m. The plays selected will 
include modern historical drama, comedy, phantasy and tragedy 
by famous contemporary dramatists, and a different programme 
will be drawn up for each afternoon. In every case the selection 
is especially suited to the actor and producer in community 
groups, universities, repertory theatres, schools and colleges. 
The entire work of scene-designing, setting and costume-making 
is also undertaken at the Theatre, and free advice on these points 
is given after each performance. Admission is free by private 
invitation ticket only, for which application should be made to 
the Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath. A stamped addressed 
envelope must be enclosed, and without this tickets cannot be 
sent. 
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Occasional Notes 


Co publicattention has been focused re- 
cently on the dismissal of five masters out of the staff 
of thirteen at Haverfordwest. The latest developments 
are questions in the House of Commons 


PAYOT DI was on February 22 and a crowded protest 
School : meeting held in the town on February 


17. The questions elicited the Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary’s sympathy with the men, 
but no promise of intervention by the Board was given. 
The public meeting was notable for the presence and 
support of prominent people in the locality, while the 
Bishop of St. David’s and Sir Charles Price, the former 
M.P. for the county, in letters apologizing for their 
absence, declared their sympathy with the dismissed 
masters. An omnibus resolution was passed calling on 
the Governors to withdraw the notices and reinstate the 
masters, urging the Pembrokeshire Education Com- 
mittee to amend the scheme governing the school, and 
asking the Board of Education to institute a full inquiry. 
A sequel to this resolution was observed on February 28, 
when the Haverfordwest Town Council by seven votes 
to one requested its representatives on the Governing 
Body to work for the reinstatement of the masters 
and the withdrawal of the notices. It is understood 
that the County Education Committee will consider 
proposals on this line. 


Te can be no gainsaying, however, that con- 
siderable uneasiness has been aroused by the 
refusal of the Board of Education to intervene in the 
Haverfordwest case even to the extent 
of instituting an inquiry. The refusal 
is presumably based on the view that 
the Governors have permanent power 
in all matters affecting their contractual relations with 
the staff. If so, it is high time that these powers were 
subject to review. Apparently, as things stand, at 
present, any body of governors in an endowed school 
can dismiss the whole of its staff and replace them by 
other masters on the sole plea of reorganization. There 
is no appeal from such a decision. The Governors have 
power in this respect superior to the Board of Education, 
for even the Board cannot compel a dismissal on this 
plea. No suggestion of equity or moral right can over- 
rule these powers. Had it been otherwise, the Haver- 
fordwest Governors would have seen that their first 
duty was to find positions of equal status for the five 
masters even before considering their dismissal. The 
whole case is deplorable and scandalous, and we look 
to the Pembrokeshire Education Committee, which 
finds the great bulk of the expenditure on the school, 
to assert its power, even to the extent of withdrawing 
financial aid, if necessary. While insisting on the rein- 
statement of the masters, the Committee should make it 
impossible for the school ever to attain notoriety in this 
fashion on any future occasion through the Governing 
Body exercising its powers in this harsh and foolish way. 


The Power of 
Governing 
Bodies. 


l 

Joe Education Estimates are not very exciting. The 

total is £51,269,561, allowing for an increase of 
£43,117 for England and a decrease of {12,675 for 
Scotland. There is a decrease in 
respect of both elementary education 
and higher education, but an increase 
of £243,000 for teachers’ pensions. The grants to 


The Education 
Estimates. 


education authorities are down by £116,000, and grants 
to other bodies by £66,525. This appears to be mainly 
due to a reduction in the number of students in training 
colleges. A reduction is expected in the average attend- 
ance in elementary schools, and owing to this decline 
the new estimates assume a reduction of 1,500 in the 
number of adult full-time teachers in regular employ- 
ment and a net decrease of £135,000 in teachers’ salaries. 
The most obvious comment on this is that a splendid 
opportunity of reducing the size of classes is being 
missed. We must not forget, either, that the movement 
for raising the school leaving age 1s growing in strength. 
It may be considered futile to continue to protest against 
the so-called educational economies which have been 
effected during the past two years. We are of opinion, 
however, that when their full effect comes to be realized 
they will be swept away. 


A BUDGET surplus is assured, though at the moment 
of writing its precise amount is a matter of con- 
jecture. Everybody knows that according to the usual 
Tia Buldi procedure the surplus must auto- 
Surplus? matically be devoted to the reduction 
of debt. But it is interesting to observe 
that The Times, in its leading article of March 12, appears 
to contemplate the possibility of the Government’s 
following a different course on this occasion. After 
mentioning that a substantial surplus seems likely, it 
says: “ Normal practice suggests that this sum should 
be devoted to the reduction of the National Debt ; 
but there are other possible uses. The reason for the 
normal practice is that the realized surplus is non- 
recurrent, whereas in most cases the cost of any remission 
of taxation or of any additional service recurs from year 
to year. ... It follows that after providing out of 
revenue £7,500,000 for the sinking fund, the rest of the 
surplus might well be used to repay part of the debt from 
the unemployment insurance fund, which cannot easily 
be distinguished from debt of other kinds incurred for 
public purposes.” The significance of this quotation lies 
in the fact that such a responsible journal as The Times 
can seriously put forward a suggestion of this nature. 


ATURALLY, claims are being put forward from 
many different quarters as to who should benefit 
from the surplus. There can be little doubt, however, 
that the claims of those who were most 
severely hit in 1931 ought to receive 
primary consideration. Putting these 
in order, there is a large measure of agreement that the 
cuts in unemployment benefit should first be abolished. 
Nobody, least of all teachers and the other “ cut ” 
classes, would object to this. After that, we are at one 
with the teachers in demanding that all cuts should 
be abolished in full before any reduction is made in 
general taxation. Teachers and others had a special 
cut and it is only fair that that should now go. After 
that, if there is anything over, the best procedure would, 
we think, be to restore the income-tax allowances for 
married men and children to their former level. To do 
this would be to confer benefit on a far larger number 
of people than would be affected by a reduction in the 
standard rate of tax, though if this can also be granted 
so much the better. Action of this kind might do much 
to resuscitate the waning popularity of the Government. 


Ciaims on the 
Surplus ? 
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A CONSIDERABLE amount of annoyance has been 
occasioned recently by the decision of certain local 
authorities to require the teachers whom they employ 
to reside within the municipal area 
concerned. This interference with the 
personal liberty of the teacher, or 
indeed of any other public servant, is to be strongly 
deprecated. We understand that such regulations are 
intended to meet financial necessities, and that it is 
expected that the rates will benefit. It is very question- 
able, however, whether the local authority ought to make 
any regulations for teachers except on matters affecting 
their ethciency. Again, some areas are rapidly expand- 
ing, and it might very well happen that if a teacher now 
outside the boundary were left alone, he would auto- 
matically be brought inside in a year or two's time. This, 
however, is not the main point. Local authorities ought 
not, even if they are legally entitled to do so, to frame 
regulations which are oppressive and inequitable. A 
teacher, like anybody else, should be entitled to live 
where he pleases, and to cause resentment among a 
whole body of public servants for the sake of what must 
be a comparatively small financial advantage is, to 
say the least of it, a short-sighted policy. We hope that 
the representations which are being made on behalf of 
the teachers concerned will lead to the speedy with- 
drawal of this ill-conceived regulation. 


Residence 
Regulations. 


eae Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Recruitment for Local Government Service has done 
well in attempting to relate the problem to our educa- 
tional system. In particular, the re- 


Recruitment commendations that the minimum age 
for Local f 
Government. or entry should be 16 and that 


possession of a school certificate should 
be demanded appear reasonable. That a certain 
number of university graduates not possessing pro- 
fessional qualifications, and of advanced pupils from 
secondary schools, should be admitted is also a sensible 
suggestion. It is significant, however, that while 
denunciation of the reliability of examination results is 
general, competitive examination 1s recommended as 
the only means to eliminating favouritism. The duties 
of local authorities are so varied, often including com- 
mercial and industrial activities, that a rigid and 
uniform system of recruitment may be inappropriate. 
We question the advisability of grouping local authorities 
and establishing elaborate machinery for the purpose of 
selecting recruits. Possession of the appropriate 
examination certificate should be sufficient evidence of 
intellectual attainment and the most urgent reform 
appears to be to insist on this evidence. The question 
is one on which teachers should express their views. 


rE proposal to raise the fees payable by students 
of Church training colleges has been accepted 
by the Church Assembly in preference to the alternative 
policy of concentration. Towards the 


realalite gross deficit of the colleges, the 
Colleges. Assembly is to set aside {10,000 a year 


and a central fund is to be formed so 
that the colleges with a surplus may assist others with 
a deficit. The hope is to keep the colleges going until 
1937 and then see what happens. The Bishop of 
Chichester objected to raising the fee to £50 as unfair to 
students and to their parents, and also as bad policy 
inherently unless the other colleges agreed to raise their 


fees. The financial history of the colleges is a warning 
against failure to make provision for “ obsolescence,” 
for which £30,000 a year should have been provided. 
As a natural corollary to increased support from the 
Church, a resolution, moved by the Bishop of Bradford, 
was adopted for the effective inspection, in the Church’s 
name, of the religious teaching within the Church’s 
colleges. The suggestion, made in the course of the 
debate, that the colleges might go the way of some of the 
public schools and become “ citadels of a bare-faced 
undenominationalism ” was resisted by the Headmaster 
of Malvern College as untrue. Religion, he said, was 
taught in the public schools sincerely and genuinely by 
people who had convictions. 


R. C. F. MOTT, Director of Education for Liver- 
pool, had something to say about the professional 
aspects of educational administration in his presidential 
address to the Association of Directors 
and Secretaries for Education. Local 
government has enormously extended 
its scope. “ As compared with thirty years ago, their 
work called for professional technique, and they would 
have to become even more expert and even more pro- 
fessional.” We question whether this thesis will be 
supported by teachers who prefer human to professional 
administration in so far as they are brought into contact 
with administrators. There is, of course, a large field 
for expert study in matters of rating, areas, and co- 
ordination, but educational administrators have not 
contributed as much as might have been expected in 
these matters, often showing a regard for vested interests 
characteristic of the professions. Mr. Mott rightly 
stresses the essential importance of the right choice of 
teacher. On this, and on the cognate problems of his 
recruitment, education, and training, the success of our 
educational system will ultimately rest. 


Educational 
Administration. 


ORD HALIFAX, President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, made an interesting speech at the opening 
of the new girls’ grammar school at Keighley, a town 
which he greeted as a pioneer in matters 
educational. What constituted a good 
school and distinguished a good school 
from a bad one? he asked. His answer, with which 
most teachers will agree, was that mysterious thing 
which in the case of human beings is called personality, 
and to which the word “ tone ” is generally applied in 
relation to schools. This mysterious thing depended 
both on those who taught and those who learned and 
on the inherited traditions of the past. Lord Halifax 
protested against that form of ‘‘ modern progress ”’ 
which is really preparing a new slavery for mankind, 
but he had no fears that our country would lose its 
characteristic freedom of mind. He looked to education 
to inculcate the sense of reality, the quality of tolerance, 
ability to see another's point of view, and last, and most 
important, right standards. 
ey a letter to The Times Educational Supplement, 
Mr. G. L. Bruce, honoured veteran among educa- 
tionists, makes an important suggestion on the salary 
“cuts.” A complete system of “ family 
allowances ’’ is not practical politics, 
he considers, at least for the present 
generation of teachers ; but he recommends that if and 
when the salary “‘cuts’’ are restored, there might be 


Personality in 
Schools. 


Family 
Allowances. 
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discrimination between the married and unmarried 
teachers, and in the case of married teachers, between 
those with and those without families. Instead of 
restoring the Io per cent cut all round, the Government 
might place the equivalent sum at the disposal of the 
Burnham Committee who would allot the money on 
these general lines. Analogous schemes, he says, have 
been adopted by many of the French trade unions. 
The slogan “ equal wages for equal work ” he stigma- 
tizes as an old fallacy—the effective needs of the work- 
man decides the value of the work, he suggests. Although 
this basis would discountenance very high salaries, it may 
have an application in assessing the salaries of teachers. 


WHY should not our children be taught in bright and 

beautiful surroundings? The question was 
asked by Mr. H. Ramsbotham, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Education, at the 
official opening of Suffolks School, 
Enfield. The Victorians, he suggested, 
imported their ideas of ugliness into the schools. ‘‘ They 
made money out of ugly factories, so they thought they 
could make money out of ugly schools.” The Greeks 
and Romans knew that beautiful surroundings beautified 
the character and fine designs refined the intelligence. 
In the final analysis, is this not the justification of art 
in its diverse forms ? Mr. Ramsbotham made a definite 
suggestion that school authorities should appeal to the 
Royal College of Art or other schools of art to assist in 
carrying out decorative schemes. We agree that many 
unattractive buildings and rooms could be beautified 
in this way without great expenditure. Hideous pictures 
and charts should be scrapped and their places taken by 
real works of art, preferably in colour. Many dismal 
interiors can be given life and character by a single 
bronze, or even a plaster cast. Sir William Rothenstein, 
Principal of the Royal College of Art, has already 
preached this gospel, now endorsed by his official 
superior. 


Decoration 
of Schools. 


E gladly direct special attention to a pamphlet 

written by Mrs. E. M. Hubback and Sir E. Simon 
on the subject of Education for Citizenship. The 
authors of the pamphlet would be the 
last to claim that the subject is a 
new one, but they are right in claiming 
that in these times it has acquired a new significance. 
What is citizenship going to mean in this country, say 
fifty years hence ? England is now one of the few great 
countries in which a man may speak his mind, and 
can call his soul his own. In one country after another 
democratic government has been replaced by authori- 
tarian government, and in these countries children and 
young people are being brought up to despise and to 
ridicule the democratic ideal. Is it not time, therefore, 
that we in this country took seriously in hand the 
problem of training for that kind of citizenship in 
which as a nation we firmly believe ? This is a question 
to which, as the authors of the pamphlet say, the answer 
should be sought in every type of educational insti- 
tution, from the elementary school to the university. 
Whether preparation for citizenship should take the 
form of special courses or of incidental instruction is 
a problem which must be solved within the schools 
themselves. We gather that some of the Board of 
Education’s inspectors will in July next discuss the 
subject with teachers from elementary schools. We 


Education for 
Citizenship. 


think that conferences of this kind are the most hopeful 
line of advance, and we trust that they will multiply. 
So long ago as 1926 the London County Council's 
inspectors investigated and reported upon the teaching 
of civics in elementary schools, and their findings, 
which have recently been recalled in a further report, 
seem to us reasonable and sound. But it is specific 
work among the teachers, rather than the publication 
of reports, that will tell most surely. 


WE have consistently directed the attention of our 
readers to the growing list of pamphlets on the 
Choice of Careers, compiled by arrangement between 

the Incorporated Associations of Head- 
Choice of Careers: masters and Headmistresses of Public 


adele Secondary Schools and the Ministry of 
Work. Labour. The latest pamphlet, the 


nineteenth of the series, deals with 
clerical and secretarial work for women, and is designed 
to afford useful and authoritative information to parents, 
teachers, and all who are concerned in advising girls 
from secondary schools on the choice of a suitable 
career. The topics successively dealt with include 
gencral qualifications, preliminary training, general 
clerical work and machine operating, additional quali- 
fications for specialized work, qualifications for the 
higher branches of secretarial work, statistical work and 
cost accounting, and, finally, the prospects which are open, 
especially, of course, to the abler and more ambitious 
of those who enter upon clerical and secretarial occupa- 
tions. The pamphlet sets forth in considerable detail 
the various ways of specializing in what is obviously a 
complicated professional field. It is published by H.M. 
Stationery Office at the price of threepence. 


HE current issue of the British Journal of Psychology 

contains a paper by Mr. J. B. Russell, formerly an 
inspector of schools, on the relation of intellectual, 
temperamental, and other qualities to 
success at school. The paper is based 
upon psychological and other tests 
carried out with children of 10 and 11 years of age, and 
upon information gained in a following-up inquiry. 
For details as to the methods used and the results 
obtained, recourse must naturally be had to the paper 
itself. We can here give only a general indication. 
For success at school, intelligence must not fall below a 
certain level, which is different for different individuals. 
But the brilhant boy with defects of character and 
temperament may fail, while the boy of average intelli- 
gence, coupled with abnormal powers of perseverance 
and a determination to succeed, may surpass boys of 
greater inborn potential ability. Having regard to the 
general nature of the secondary school curriculum, it is 
not surprising to find that a predominant interest in 
books as distinct from an interest in persons or things 
is a characteristic of many pupils who succeed in second- 
ary schools. Experienced schoolmasters will probably 
not be surprised when they read that social qualities 
and leadership bear little relationship to school success 
—which accounts for the fact that failure at school is 
quite consistent with certain kinds of success in life. 


Success at 
School. 


ib all schools where geography is taught scientifically, 
the importance of a study of the home district as 
a definite part of the geography course is now recognized. 
The Primary Schools Committee of the Geographical 
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Association has just issued an excellent pamphlet on the 
teaching of local geography in which 

The or of suggestions are made to help those 
Sesacaahi: teachers who are planning such a course 

of work. In these suggestions, a dis- 

tinction is made between a scheme of work suitable for 
a junior school and one which might be reasonably 
attempted in a senior school. It is, however, rightly 
pointed out that in all cases the incentive of exploration 
should be used to maintain the interest in the work, but 
the type of material “ discovered,” and the character of the 
data recorded, should vary from one locality to another. 
Examples are given of local geography schemes which 


have been successfully carried out in schools in widely’ 


differing districts, such as a London district, a suburban 
area, a country area and a small provincial town. All 
the suggestions in the pamphlet are eminently prac- 
tical in character and are therefore well worthy of 
consideration and adoption by teachers of geography. 
A very useful list of books of reference from which 
information can be obtained adds greatly to the value 
of the suggestions contained in the text of the pamphlet. 


ILLIAM MORRIS was born on March 24, 1834, 

and the centenary has been duly celebrated at 
Walthamstow, London, and Oxford, one of the most 
interesting tributes being the broad- 
cast talk of his daughter, Miss May 
Morris. The influence of Morris is 
still alive in many ways, and not least in the manner 
in which our generation has learned to regard the ugli- 
ness associated with so many of our industrial centres 
as something of which to be ashamed, whereas in his 
time the worst horrors of industrialism were often com- 
placently regarded as evidences of the creation of 
immense wealth. We are wiser in that respect nowadays 
even if we, in our turn, are dismayed at the gradual 
defiling of the country-side by mbbon development 
and bungaloid growth. Were Morris alive now there 
is no doubt as to what his feelings would be on that 
subject. No mention of his centenary would be complete 
without a reference to the influence of his Oxford days 
on his life and thought, though Oxford has, since his 
time, become profoundly changed. Nor can one forget 
that the pleasant decoration, the sunniness and spacious- 
ness of our new schools, together with the increasing 
attention paid in them to art and handcraft, are 
additional reasons for us to be grateful to Morris. 


Wiiliam Morris. 


Ae a special meeting of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, a body of principles was laid down on 
which satisfactory scales of salaries might be erected. 
It was agreed that a standing National 
Tribunal should be formed composed 
of panels of teachers and education 
committees, equal in numbers, with 
a neutral chairman acceptable to both, with powers 
to frame scales built upon a national minimum 
scale subject to the approval of the Education 
Department. It was further agreed that there should 
be one basic scale, with higher entrance points for 
Chapter V (secondary) teachers, but the same maximum 
in all cases. Responsibility payments were to be an 
integral part of the scale. The principles are likely 
to give rise to considerable opposition. The demand 
for a joint tribunal should meet with general accept- 
ance since that policy already obtains in England 


Scottish 
Teachers and 
Their Salaries. 


in the shape of the Burnham Committees, and so also 
the claim for the institution of minimum national scales. 
As a matter of fact, minimum national scales are prac- 
tically obligatory under Section 6 (c) of the Education 
(Scotland) Act, 1918. The main difficulty centres 
round the proposal that there should be one basic scale 
with different entry points and the same maximum for 
all. Unless the entry point for secondary teachers is a 
considerable way up the scale they are bound to be 
heavily penalized ; and although there seems no reason 
to believe that teaching in the infant department is 
less valuable to the community than teaching in the 
secondary department, we have been accustomed to 
pay for the latter at a higher figure because of the 
higher scholarship and the longer period of study 
involved. It will be interesting to see what comes of the 
proposal. 


CASE of considerable interest to teachers and 

administrators was heard recently in the Sheriff 
Court at Dumbarton, where a parent was charged with 
failing to provide efficient education 
for his son aged Ir years. In the 
evidence it was brought out that the 
parent had called at the school to 
make a complaint regarding the treatment of his son 
by one of the teachers. The headmaster refused to 
allow the parent to interview the teacher concerned, 
and undertook to make full inquiries himself into the 
matter. Thereupon the parent became abusive, challeng- 
ing the headmaster to fight and creating a scene. He was 
promptly turned out of the school and told that until 
he apologized for his rude conduct his son would not be 
re-admitted. The authority, in the interests of discipline, 
supported the headmaster. The parent refused to 
apologize, but he sent his son repeatedly to school, 
only to have him sent home again. Summoned for 
failing to provide efficient education for his son, he 
advanced the plea that his refusal to apologize had 
nothing to do with the education of the child. It was 
the duty of the Education Committee to educate the 
child and of the parent to send him. The matter 
between himself and the headmaster was a private affair, 
he maintained, and should not have been allowed to 
interfere with the education of the child. This view 
did not find much favour with the Sheriff, who gave 
it as his opinion that the accused had not advanced a 
reasonable excuse for his failure to educate his son. 
It seemed to him absurd that a parent should be allowed 
to insist on his own way of conducting a school at which 
his child attended. He accordingly found the accused 
guilty and fined him 20s., with 20s. expenses. 


An Interesting 
Case from 
Dumbarton. 


HE Minister of Education of the Irish Free State 

is not satisfied with the record of the universities 

in helping the revival of the Irish language. He spoke 

particularly vehemently about Trinity 

oa we College. This is a matter which 

guage : l : 

cannot be discussed in a short space, 

but it should be remembered that Trinity College has 

always kept up the study of Irish, that her graduates 

have played a leading part in Irish scholarship and the 

revival of Irish through the Gaelic League, founded by 

Dr. Douglas Hyde, one of her sons. The University, 

which is ruled by such an Irish scholar as Dr. Gwynn, is 
not likely to neglect the study of the language. 
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A MOST controversial question at present is the 
Primary Teachers’ Pension Fund. According to 
Government authorities this fund has become bankrupt ; 
the teachers say that this is due to the 


Pensions and = failure of the Government to contri- 


eg In bute the 75 per cent which it 
State. originally undertook. The teachers’ 


agreed contribution of 25 per cent has 
alwavs been paid. The Government now proposes to 
get rid of the pension fund altogether and deduct 
g per cent from the teachers’ salaries, instead of the 
previous 4 per cent. The teachers’ organization 1s 
naturally very strongly opposed to this, although the 
Government now promises to take responsibility for 
the payment of pensions, without, however, guaranteeing 
that this will be the last “cut.” The new ‘‘scheme,’’ 
which has already been passed by the Dail, has a brighter 
side. The class known as Junior Assistant Mistresses will, 
for the first time, be included in the pension scheme, as 
in Northern Ireland. Besides, teachers who retire after 
less than ten years’ service, will receive gratuities. 
All this, however, brings little comfort to the mass of 
the teachers who will lose a month’s salary in the year. 
We wonder what are the real thoughts of the President 
of the National Teachers’ Organization, who sits behind 
the Government, and has now, for the second time in 
the past year, seen a measure passed which was violently 
opposed by the teachers. He cannot go into the lobby 
and vote against the measure introduced by a Govern- 
ment which the teachers so largely helped to bring into 
power. 


C GREAT deal of what was called research in the 

modern university was pure bunk,” said the 
Permanent Secretary to the Welsh Department of the 
Board of Education at the annual dinner 
of the London branch of the Guild of 
Graduates of the University of Wales. 
The first duty of a young university was to assure the 
world that it was primarily concerned with learning and 
that its students could produce academic work of first- 
class value. All post-graduate awards and scholarships 
were reserved exclusively for research at present, but 
much of this provision would be better applied if it were 
given to graduates who wished to pursue a further course 
of training in Wales or elsewhere for the professions, 
for business, and for the Civil Service. At present the 
majority of students prepared for preaching or teaching, 
because those professions offered the most accessible 
assurance of a modest competence, but able young 
students simply failed to offer their talents to executive 
and administrative work of the highest importance 
simply because they had not the financial resources to 
enable them to undertake the preliminary stages of 
preparation and waiting, often at small salaries, which 
such work involved. 


Research in 
Welsh Colleges : 


T must be confessed that the facts are on Major 
Wheldon’s side here. The competition for teaching 


posts is now so keen that young people play for 
A Mistaken safety and remain at the university 
Development to accumulate master’s degrees and 


doctorates in philosophy, hoping to 
get posts as assistants in secondary schools by mere 
display of academic gewgaws. Dr. So-and-so turns 
up at an interview with an entirely false notion of 
his own importance which, in justice to him, has been 


fastened on him as the result of what the University 
is pleased to call “ research ” into the playful tendencies 
of some chemical element with a polysyllabic name 
or the rising and falling fortunes of some obscure 
novelist or philological monstrosity about which the 
ordinary man does not care a hoot. A good B.A. 
or B.Sc., backed up by real practical capacity, does not 
count, and a practically-minded graduate of the 
University who determines to go out into the world to 
acquire experience and put it to good use, finds himself 
having to compete with these academically impressive 
but inexperienced youngsters and confronted by silly 
and vexatious regulations which prevent him from 
submitting a piece of real research to the University 
unless he be prepared to do it on conventional lines by 
slaving himself over a long period to the point of break- 
down. Meanwhile, a coal or shipping magnate may 
buy a LL.D. by subscribing, say, £50,000 to the funds 
of the University. 


RE presidential address of Mr. H. T. Tizard to the 

Science Masters’ Association, reprinted in the 
School Science Review, will rank as one of the most 
pertinent and practical ever delivered 
to the Association. What are its edu- 
cational implications ? Schools, like 
industries, must be continuously maintained “at the 
highest level of efficiency,” though schools are perhaps 
less sensitive than industries to the catastrophic day of 
reckoning. Mr. Tizard asserts that by 1914 one-third 
of the coal consumed in this country was unnecessary 
waste. The War came and the coal industry has had to 
suffer. “ This is the real cause of unemployment in the 
coal industry.” Mr. Tizard appeals to universities to 
give our future administrators and executives a combined 
study of science and economics so that no economist 
will go into administrative life without a broad scientific 
education and no scientist without a knowledge of the 
laws and problems of economics. To bring this about, 
science must be more widely recognized as an essential 
part of school education forall. Seldom has the argument 
for scientific education been more effectively stated. 


Science in 
Education. 


IR RICHARD GREGORY, in his address to the 
annual meeting of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution, vigorously resisted the suggestion that 
scientific education leads to a “ cold 
and mechanistic type of mind “—that 
literature alone can bring us near ` ‘to 
the throbbing and compassionate heart of life.” He 
appealed to those who had the gift of “radiant ex- 
pression ’’—an admirable term—to enter the temples of 
science and interpret their mysteries. So far from science 
destroying the imagination, the fact was that “ the 
greatest advances of science were made by the disciplined 
use of the imagination.” How strange it is that science 
stands so much in need of the champions of whom 
Sir Richard Gregory is an outstanding example, while its 
cornucopia is bulging with gifts to mankind. One of the 
most curious phenomena of the times in which we are 
living is the increasing control over world problems and 
over important institutions by persons not possessing 
the scientific outlook. Is it because, as Sir Richard 
Gregory appears to suggest, scientific people are saclay 
as possessing a “‘ cold and mechanistic type of mind ”’ 
If so, his protest is timely. 


Science and 
Literature. 
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i HE Liberal Party has published, in an Address to the 

Nation, a statement of policy on all the great 
national issues. We turn to the section dealing with 
education, not without misgiving. The 
next steps in education, it is recom- 
mended, should be to put the Hadow 
Report into effect; provide more nursery schools ; 
raise the school attendance age to 15; increase the 
number of secondary school places ; give full facilities 
for part-time education up to 18, and modernize the 
curriculum. A mixed bag! Asan educational programme 
it fails to carry conviction as being based on real study 
of the problem, combined as it is with homilies about 
economy. We recognize, however, the serious difficulties 
Sir Herbert Samuel and his colleagues must have en- 
countered in framing a constructive educational policy 
for the party under existing political and economic 
conditions. 


Liberal Policy 
in Education. 


VE have received a copy of a Memorandum 
presented by the People’s League of Health at 
the request of the Departmental Committee on the 
Composition and Description of Food, 
sa eae appointed by the Minister of Health. We 
refer to the Memorandum specifically, 
because we think it useless to teach the principles of 
hygiene in our schools, if such information as this 
Memorandum provides is neglected. Most people 
suspect cheap jam. But even the more intelligent 
members of the public may innocently purchase “ egg 
powder ” which resembles an egg only as to colour ; 
‘lemon squash” which contains no lemon and is 
therefore devoid of the relevant vitamin; “potted 
lobster ” which contains no material from the lobster, 
or only a trace; and sausages which are—well, not 
what they profess to be. We think the Minister of 
Health is abundantly justified in obtaining the advice 
of the distinguished experts responsible for this Memo- 
randum, and we hope he will proceed to obtain powers 
to regulate the standards and composition of food 
products, labelling and advertisement, addition of 
colouring matters, and the presence of injurious sub- 
stances. Such a step would benefit the health of the 
whole population, including the child population in 
particular. And no honest manufacturer would suffer. 


| Bees carles and pyorrhoea are among the greatest 

scourges of the present age, accounting for much 
ill health and disease. The Medical Research Council 
has done a good service in promoting 
research into these diseases. Mrs. 
Mellanby has now published the third 
part of her study on “ Diet and the Teeth.” She recom- 
mends an increase of milk, eggs, cheese, animal and fish 
fats, and vegetables in the diet and a corresponding 
reduction of cereals. Indeed, for the very young she 
thinks that cereals could be eliminated. Sunlight and 
exposure to other forms of ultra-violet radiation are 
recommended as providing vitamin D. Smooth teeth 
are less liable to attack than rough teeth and a diet of 
high calcifying activity reduces the risk of decay. 
“ Cod-liver oil or some other source of fat-soluble 
vitamins should be given to all infants and children.” 
The Board of Education or the Ministry of Health will 
be well-advised to bring these important researches to 
the notice of teachers. 


Diet and the 
Teeth. 
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HE discussion at the annual conference of the 
London Teachers’ Association covered a wide 


field. Miss E. E. Phillips in her presidential address 
Malnutriti quoted statistics some of which are 
ih ae surprising. That ten out of every 


1,000 school children in poorer districts 
should be suffering from malnutrition is credible, but 
that “in London alone, in the secondary schools, 7°5 per 
cent of the boys and 12'2 per cent of the girls were 
found below normal from the point of view of nutrition ” 
is difficult to believe. To expend about £40 a year in 
attempting to educate an under-nourished child is a 
policy worthy of Bedlam. Another statistic quoted by 
Miss Phillips, was that nearly half the children in London 
schoołs were being taught in classes of between forty-one 
and fifty. This shows how long delayed are the practical 
results of enlightened educational policy, many years 
having passed since the intention to abolish large classes 
in London was declared. There is still a great lack of 
educational and medical supervision of children under 5, 
Miss Phillips declared, but it was not a question of 
expensive nursery schools. 


| fe his address to Convocation, Mr. H. E. Hanbury, 
the retiring Proctor at Oxford, entered into an 
elaborate apology for the political activities of the 
undergraduates who in the bulk, he 

inde oaiae thought, were “right worthy of the 
best traditions of our great Univer- 
sity.” He admitted that some old Oxford men were 
genuinely disturbed by the opinions held by, or attri- 
buted to, undergraduates. Those who became prominent 
through their political activities were a minority who 
“long to soar high into the political empyrean before they 
have tried their wings and are somewhat liable to allow 
their impulse to forestall their reason.” They underestim- 
ated the difficulty of finding a cure for the world’s ills and 
what they needed was “ patient sympathy.” Mr. Han- 
bury commended the new Oxford Society as a very real 
institution providing an outlet for the intense but inar- 
ticulate loyalty of Oxford men towards their University. 


HE Lord Mayor of London allowed the Mansion 
House to be used for a national appeal for £130,000 

for Christian colleges in India. As the Archbishop of 
Canterbury said, the Christian colleges 


Christian have endeavoured to uphold the higher 
Colieges in ; as 
india. ideals of education in a spirit of dis- 


interested service and to give their 
pupils training both of body and mind, and, above all, of 
character. Obviously, India must educate its future 
masters. Lord Lothian said that one in seven or eight 
of the 100,000 students in the Indian Universities were 
in the Christian colleges and the alumni of these colleges 
might be destined to make the most vital contribution 
in the century of reformation and renaissance that lay 
ahead, so full of hope but also of pitfalls and of dangers, 
possibly of tragedies and disasters. The educational 
problems of India are truly appalling. Those who have 
to solve these problems must remember that education 
is a spiritual thing, as our courts declared some centuries 
ago. Lord Halifax is President of the Appeal Com- 
mittee, the address of which is 2 Eaton Gate, S.W. 1. 


MS: DUFF COOPER, Financial Secretary of the 
War Office, speaking on the Army estimates, 


(Continued on page 226) 
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“Teaching of English” Series—New Volumes 


- * School Books that are 


Ls. 


also the nucleus of a 


Ls. 3d. 


library ”’—Daily Telegraph 


For Younger Pupils 


THE MUSE AMUSES 


By HUGH CHESTERMAN 


This little book of poems, by Hugh Chesterman, will delight 
both the children and grown-ups. For the children will love to 
wander in the realms of fancy among the strange beasts and people, 
and the grown-ups will appreciate the whimsical imagination of 
the author. 

96 pages. 18. 


THE LUCKY PEDLAR 


By ELIZABETH FLEMING 


“A delightful little book of children’s verses, ‘The Lucky 
Pedlar,’ reached me too late for mentioning among the children’s 
Christmas books. It is quite exceptionally unaffected and charm- 
ing, and it has been beautifully illustrated by Hugh Chesterman. 

"SI recommend i it confidently to all nurseries empty of chromium- 
plated furniture.” Daily Mail. 


96 pages. Is. 


LAND OF LOST TOYS 


By MRS. J. H. EWING 


“The two stories which make this volume, ‘The Land of 
Lost Toys’ and ‘ Amelia and the Dwarfs,’ are re-presented from 
‘Aunt Judy’s Magazine’ (1869-70). It is an excellent idea to 
recover these old favourites. Unlike the majority of children’s 
books of that period they are really stories and not mercly sermons 
in disguise. The Sophisticated child of 1933 will appreciate them 
as he appreciates ‘ Jackanapes.’ ”’ Teachers’ World. 


96 pages. 18. 


THE FIRST BOY 
By HUGH CHESTERMAN 


Here are eleven stories from the Old Testament written for 
children of about nine years of age, and very charmingly illus- 
trated by the author. The story of the “ First Boy ” is followed 
by stories of Isaac, Joseph, Benjamin, Moses, Samuel, David, 
Daniel, &c. 

100 pages. 18. 


For Senior Pupils 


SOME CANADIAN ESSAYS 


Edited by NORRIS HODGINS 


' “The publishers have done well to present us with the handy 
little anthology of Canadian Essays, not only for the actual 
pleasure the reading of them gives, but for the light it throws on 
a branch of colonial literature, of which too little is known in 
this country. Certainly these twenty-one essays were worth 
preserving.’ Scottish Educational Journal. 


240 pages. 18. 3d. 


THE FOREST 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


An epic of the Canadian Forest. Many a word, many an in- 
cident will quicken the imagination of the reader so that the 
wonder of the Forest will fill him, as the mere sight of a conch- 
shell will sometimes fill him with the wonder of the sea. 


208 pages. 18. 3d. 


ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH 


By SUSANNAH MOODIE 


“ Mrs. Moodie was a sister of the better-known Agnes Strick- 
land, and just over a hundred years ago she went with her husband, 
a younger son of an Orkney laird, to Canada. She lived her life 
there, and this account of her life in more primitive days is in- 
tensely human and interesting. This will be a most popular reader 
with pupils of all ages.’ Scottish Educational Journal. 


228 pages. 18. 3d. 


ON (AND UNDER) THE 
OCEAN WAVE 


Edited by LENNOX KERR 


This is a perfect collection of nine sea-stories, not one of which 
is inferior to the others. Included are Schlichting’ s “* Hurricane,” 
Bone’s “ Errors of Judgment,” Morley Roberts’s ““ The Owner 
of the ‘ Patriarch,’ ’’ “ The Rebel,” by Bartimeus, &c. 


192 pages. 18. 3d. 


Please send for the 1934 edition of the “T.E.S” Booklet 


VOSOPOY OPO ANAN ANAN AN RVR OWPVYDR RRNA WSR 


Nelson & Sons Ltd., Paternoster Row, London 
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made a spirited defence of the Officers Training Corps, 
, Teferring especially to an attack in a 

raining Cars recent best seller. The writer of the 
book argued that the O.T.C. tended to 

create a spirit of militarism and that, even so, its 
training was not practical since gas warfare, anti- 
aircraft gunnery, and such subjects were ignored. These 
attacks, Mr. Duff Cooper said, were based on a funda- 
mental misconception. It is not necessary to pursue 
the argument, for teachers are not under any miscon- 
ception as to the purpose of their work. As the range 
of technical knowledge increases, it becomes more 
necessary to aim at the essential purpose of education 
and to recognize the impracticability of providing much 
specialized knowledge. What worries the public about 
the O.T.C. is the age at which military training ought to 
be given. This is a question to which the War Office 
should give attention. Let us postpone with our children 
as long as possible contact with the hard realities of life. 


Ee principle that the school system of any country 
is part and parcel of its general social system is 
nowhere more strikingly exemplified than in the case 
of the selective central schools of 

e t . England. In America there is a high 

` school system open to all children who 

have passed a certain grade in the elementary school. 
In this country, secondary schools existed until recent 
years only for the upper and middle strata of society. 
The first attempts to provide opportunities for the 
capable children of the working classes were made by 
the old school boards, their higher grade schools being 
included in the elementary system. In later times we 
have, in London and elsewhere, the type of school 
known as the central school, again included in the 


elementary system. The latter phrase means very much 
and cuts very deep. For it signifies that the status and 
remuneration of the teachers, the equipment of the 
school, and the provision of school buildings, are all on 
the elementary rather than on the secondary level. 
Can this state of affairs be justified ? That it can be 
explained is true enough, but is there at this time of day 
any real justification for keeping the central school in 
its present position in our school system ? 


@ question has been made the subject of report 
following an inquiry conducted by the National 
Association of Teachers in Selective Central Schools. 
The report adduces evidence to show 
re ele that the standard of work in the 
quiry. : 
central schools is of a secondary school 
character, that the examinations passed by many of 
the pupils are of a corresponding type, but that the 
elementary regulations which govern the schools restrict 
and handicap the scope of their work. Besides the 
disadvantages mentioned above, the classes are too 
large, and there are abnormally frequent changes of 
staff, because of the natural desire of the teachers, a 
well-qualified band of men and women, to obtain better 
paid posts in secondary schools. The report claims to 
have presented an unassailable case for granting to 
selective central schools, in respect of accommodation, 
equipment, size of classes, length of vacations, status 
and salaries of teachers, conditions similar to those 
regarded as necessary and suitable for schools recog- 
nized under the existing secondary regulations. We 
think it would be difficult to resist that claim, and that 
in this democratic country the time must come when 
the selective central school will be regarded as a type 
of secondary school. 


Topics and Events 


“ THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE PRIZE ” COMPETITION, 1933. 
—The awards for the best essays on “ Warren Hastings as an 
Empire Builder : His Services to India, Great Britain and the 
Empire,” in connexion with the 1933 competition, have been 
announced and are as follows : First prize (Ten Guineas), K. G. 
Wright (Rugby School); Second prize (Five Guineas), J. G. 
Hiles (Bradford Grammar School); and Third prize (Three 
Guineas), R. F. Hemingway (Fettes College, Edinburgh). 

s s s 


PoETRY READING COMPETITION.—The Poetry Society (In- 
corporated) has received a bequest of £150 from the estate of 
the late Miss Lylie Pragnell, of Parkstone, Dorset, a well-known 
singer and voice-healer, for the endowment of a gold medal for 
the reading of poetry by schoolgirls. The competition will be 
open for any pupils attending schools associated with the Poetry 
Society or taking the Poetry Society's examinations in verse- 
speaking and reading. Further details may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Poetry Society, 36 Russell Square, London, 
W.C. 1. 


* * $ 


Firms IN ScuooLs.—The February issue of Film Progress, 
the bulletin of the Central Information Bureau for Educational 
Films, Ltd., contains a useful practical article by Mr. Charles 
Brawn, of Addison Gardens L.C.C. School, describing how he 
has succeeded in using a cinematograph in the school and giving 
the conclusions of the school staff as to its usefulness. His 
early adventures with an old machine and a limelight, and the 
difficulty of obtaining suitable films, are entertaining, but at 
the same time they show what can be achieved with determina- 
tion and the conviction that better things are possible. A valu- 
able part of the article is a sketch plan showing the various 
arrangements adopted for seating “ the audience,” which now 
numbers about 300, and has the use of the school hall. The 
conclusions drawn by Mr. Brawn and his colleagues are, 


briefly, as follow. The pictures are thoroughly enjoyed, even 
though they are now a regular part of the curriculum. They 
have a decidedly broadening effect on the boys’ outlook as shown 
in their essays, &c., on subjects shown. A second showing of 
the same film is always desirable, after which boys remember 
very clearly what they see. A “ programme ” should be confined 
to one topic or one locality. Few films are entirely suitable 
for an elementary school and the “ titling ” is often bad. A 
running commentary is nearly always desirable ; for this purpose 
Mr. Brawn advises a preliminary run with the film so that where 
long comment is necessary during the " show,” the film can be 
stopped and sketched lantern slides be substituted. Every 
film showing a foreign country should be preceded by a map 
with a time scale. Teachers should find these practical hints 
of great value in getting the utmost value out of the film as a 


teaching accessory. 
. * 2 


YounNG PEOPLE's DRAW1NGS.—Educationists interested in the 
outlook of young people on the world will find the Royal Drawing 
Society’s annual exhibition, to be held at the Guildhall, April 
10-18, well worth a visit. The exhibition, the forty-fifth, 
organized by Mr. T. R. Ablett, H.R.I., will be as diversified as 
ever and the standard of previous years well maintained. The 
drawings, which number many thousands, are the original work 
of young people of school age (up to 19 years), and a large 
proportion are “snapshot,” that is, they are drawn from recol- 
lection of things observed. The colour work, especially land- 
scape, is particularly good and highly commended by the judges. 
Illustrations, still life, decorative compositions, plant drawings, 
village signs, pictorial posters, geographical and scientific draw- 
ings and embroidery all find a place in the exhibition, and the 
overseas section, with its very interesting drawings taken from 
the examination papers of schools in the Dominions, India, 
China, Japan, &c., should not be missed. The exhibition is free. 
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UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS 


A FIRST COURSE IN MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY 


By E. G. HODGKISON, B.A., and D. M. PREECE, 
Senior Geography Mistress, Crewe County Secondary 
School. as. gd. 


“ Provides a very satisfactory course of lessons in 
which the geographical factors are carefully related to 
human activities. The text is well illustrated through- 
out with pictures, maps, and diagrams.’’—The Journal 
of Education. 


- THE BRITISH ISLES: 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND 


By MILTON BRIGGS, M.A., B.Sc., and PERCY 
JORDAN, Ph.D., M.A. Third Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged. gs. 6d. 


In two parts: Earliest Times to 1760. 36. 6d. 
1760 to Present Day. 68. 6d. 
This well-known standard textbook has been revised 
and replanned. The order of treatment has been 


rearranged, the type reset, and a number of illustrations 
added. 


ELEMENTS OF MODERN . 


A MODERN GEOGRAPHY LOCIC 
By E. G. HODGKISON, B.A., and D. M. PREECE. By S. H. MELLONE, D.Sc., M.A., Examiner in the 
ane University of London. $8. 


Piet capt | adapted from the above to meet the 

ements of Central, Senior, and Elementary 

dook. It will also prove exceedin ly valuable for 
use in the lower forms of Secondary Schools. 


A FRENCH MANUAL FOR 
SCHOOLS 


By F. P. DOBSON, M.A., Modern Language Master, 
Wade Deacon Grammar School, Widnes. 28. 6d. 


A comprehensive course consisting of twenty-four 
lessons, suitable for the use of students up to School 
Certificate and Matriculation standard 

“This book, with its extracts in prose and verse 
from many of the best French authors, will be found 
to be an excellent manual in preparation for the School 


An entirely new elementary textbook written 
leading authority. It will be found to cover all oe 
is required for London Matriculation and entrance 
examinations for other universities. 


REVISION AND MENTAL 
TESTS IN GEOMETRY 


By R. J. FULFORD, M.Sc., Senior Mathematics 
Master, King Edward’s Five Ways Grammar School, 
Birmingham. 18. 


This collection of exercises constitutes a drill sup- 
plement to the ordinary Geometry textbook and 
contains questions of the mental-test type on all 
sections of the School Certificate syllabus. 


Certificate.” —T he A.M.A. 
FRENCH REVISION AND DRILL GERMAN REVISION AND 
- By H. V. JERVIS, M.A., French Master, Bridlington l DRILL 
School. 18. 6d. By A. LIVINGSTONE, M.A., Lecturer in German, 
Contains all the necessary French constructions North Western Polytechnic, London. 18. 


required by forms up to School Certificate standard. 


“ This give pn of useful practice, and will be 
found a prelee companion to any textbook.’’—7/be 
A.M.A 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


By H. C. BARNARD, M.A., D.Lit., Headmaster, 
County School, Gillingham, Kent. 48. 6d. 

“This book should be in the k of every one 
interested in the teaching of geography. It is full of 
excellent advice of a really practical kind. . . A book 
to be very highly recommended.”’—T he Geographical 
Journal. 


For thorough training in grammatical accuracy and 
for rapid revision of any particular difficulty this book 
will be found invaluable. 


THE TEACHING OF 
NEEDLEWORK 


By D. M. HOWLETT, Lecturer in Needle Subjects at 
the National Training College of Domestic Subjects, 
London. 38. 6d. 


An up-to-date handbook for teachers and students 
in training. Throughout the work the author, an 
experienced teacher of the subject, has kept in close 
touch with modern ideas, tendencies, and fashions. 


Descriptive Prospectuses post free on request. 


The Publishers will be glad 
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to consider applications for specimen copies with a view to class use 


25 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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Vacation Courses, Conferences, and Tours 


EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK ASSOCIATION.—There must be 
something notable in a movement that has persisted for thirty- 
two years and has attracted nearly 19,000 students to attend its 
classes! This is the achievement of the E.H.A. summer schools. 
The E.H.A. was the pioneer, in this country, of such educational 
holiday courses. For the coming summer vacation three summer 
schools have been arranged, as follows: Scarborough: Craft- 
work, Art, Music, and other practical activities. Physical 
Training Games, Athletics, and Swimming organized. July 30 
to August 25. Organizer: H. Dodd, 963 Abbeydale Road, 
Sheffield, 7. Bournemouth: Art for Schools, Crafts, and Hand- 
work. July 30 to August 25. Organizer, H. F. Burrows, The 


Bungalow, Park Road, Lower Compton, Plymouth. Aberyst- 
wyth: Art, Handwork (Infants, Juniors, Seniors), Crafts, 
Domestic Subjects, School Dramatics. Bilingual Course. 


July 30 to August 5. Organizer, H. F. Stimson, Caerleon 
House, Aberystwyth. Pamphlets giving full details and entry 
forms can be obtained from the organizers. 

* * 2 


Music.—The new plans for the Oxford Summer Course in 
Music and Music-Teaching for 1934 show an advancement in 
the direction of music-making. The course is announced by 
the Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, Warwick Square, 
E.C. 4, for eleven days at a fee of £8 15s. and this increase of time 
allows for a less intensive course, and for more music and more 
holiday-making. The beginner's wind-band and string-band, 
of course, continue, but among the new subjects are extemporiza- 
tion, harmonizing a melody at the keyboard, accompanying 
songs for class and solo work, voice-training and interpretation. 
School music (by Dr. Geoffrey Shaw) has its prominent place, 
and Prof. Percy Buck discusses psychology. The number of 
entrants is limited to 230, and all members of the course will live 
at Lady Margaret Hall and Somerville Colleges. Impromptu 
singing in the evening, as well as tennis, golf, and boating are 
among the attractions offered. 

* * * 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF MorRAL Epucation.—Amid the 
many inevitable difficulties that trouble conferences that touch 
diverse nationalities, the International Congress of Moral Educa- 
tion has pursued its road through five assemblies—I-.ondon, 1908 ; 
The Hague, 1912; Geneva, 1922; Rome, 1926; Paris, 1930— 
and now looks forward to a meeting, under the auspices of the 
Polish Government, at Cracow, September 11 to 14, 1934. The 
central theme will run thus: “Moral Forces common to every 
human being, their Origins, and their Development through 
Education.” No philosopher is too liberal, and no sectarian is 
too narrow for admission to the discussions, if willing to fall in 
with the object and basis, namely: ‘ To enlist the active co- 
operation of all, irrespective of race, nation, and creed, in pro- 
moting the work of moral education. The Congress does not 
advocate the views of any society or party, but affords to all who 
are interested in moral education, whatever their religious or 
ethical conviction, nationality, and point of view, an equal 
opportunity of expressing their opinions and comparing them 
with those of others.” The Secretary of the Polish Committee 
is Mme. M. Sokal (Warsaw, Muzeum Oswiatz, Hoza 88), and 
communications can be addressed to her in English or French. 

* k * 


MADRID.—The twenty-third summer course for foreign 
students under the auspices of the Ministry of Public Education 
and Fine Arts will be held at Madrid from July 9 to August 4, 
and will include the study of the Spanish language, literature, 
history, and art, with particular stress on practical work. Special 
courses are offered on contemporary Spanish history and litera- 
ture, music, practical analysis of Spanish intonation, and com- 
mercial Spanish ; also a practical course for beginners in ele- 
mentary grammar and composition. Various certificates will be 
awarded upon examination. A detailed programme, giving 
particulars of fees for tuition and accommodation may be had 
from the Secretario de los Cursos para Extranjeros, Centro de 
Estudios Históricos, Medinacelli, 4, Madrid. 


a * 2 


HamBurRG.—The programme for the 1934 vacation course of 
the University of Hamburg to be held from August 6 to Sep- 
tember 1 is now available. As in former years, the course is 
divided into three parts: (a) introduction to the German lan- 
guage for beginners and advanced students ; (b) general lectures 
on German economics and culture for all students; (c) special 
lectures for which a previous knowledge of the language is 
necessary. Excursions will be arranged to towns of historical 


and economic importance, and visits made to public organiza- 
tions, welfare institutions, museums, schools, &c. Special 
diploma examinations are held testifying to the ability of the 
students to teach German in their own countries. Full informa- 
tion may be had from the Geschaftsstelle der Hamburgischen 
Universitat, Edmund Siemers Allee, Hamburg 13. In England 
the National Union of Students, 3 Endsleigh Street, London, 
W.C. 1, and the Anglo-German Academic Bureau, 58 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C. 1, will also answer inquiries. 
$ k 2 


LAUSANNE.- -These courses, held under the auspices of the 
University of Lausanne, are intended for teachers of French in 
Switzerland and abroad, and for those who wish to perfect their 
knowledge of the French language. The courses are held in four 
sessions, each of three weeks’ duration, from the middle of 
July to the middle of October, and comprise classes in practical 
work and phonetics ; also lectures on literature, history, art, &c. 
Application for a detailed programme of the courses, containing 
also information with regard to visits to local places of interest 
and excursions, fees, examinations, &c., should be made to the 
Secretariat de la Faculté des Lettres, Cité, Lausanne. 

* * * 


Hoitipay Courses IN EUROPE, 1934.--This annual list now 
appears in a single edition, the courses given in English, 
French, and German being indicated in the particular lan- 
guage, courses in other languages being given tri-lingual announce- 
ments (English, French, and German). One hundred and fifty- 
six courses—in sixteen different countries in all—are included 
and the descriptions are necessarily brief but adequate. The 
list is published by the Institut de Coopération Intellectuelle 
de la Société des Nations, price 7 francs 50 cents, and can be 
obtained from Messrs. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 140 Museum Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 


* * k 


Bonn.—The University of Bonn (Rhine) German Institute 
for Foreigners has issued a preliminary announcement of a 
Holiday Course for Foreigners to be held August 1-28. The 
object of this course is to initiate and further foreigners in the 
study of the German language, literature and art, and the present 
conditions of Germany, and to give them an opportunity of 
visiting the beauties of the romantic Rhine Valley and its sur- 
roundings at the most favourable season of the year. The course 
will deal with: 1. German Language. 2. Germany of To-day. 
3. German intellectual life in present-day literature. 4. Art 
and life in the Rhineland. All inquiries concerning the course 
should be addressed to the Deutsches Institut fiir Ausländer 
an der Universitat, Bonn. 

k a k 


SUMMER CoursES AT Nancy.—The courses for foreign students 
organized by the University of Nancy will be held this year from 
July 9 until September 29. They include advanced courses in 
French classical and contemporary literature, French history 
and geography; lectures on current thought and the vital 
problems of the present day, and elementary courses in grammar, 
composition, and everyday conversation. A regular course in 
phonetics with individual tests is held throughout the three 
months. The University awards two diplomas after a written 
and oral examination. Tours in the neighbouring country and 
visits to the principal local industries and places of interest will 
be arranged. Inquiries with reference to the courses and accom- 
modation to: M. le Directeur de l'Office de Renseignements, 
13 Place Carnot, Nancy. 

& * * 

JeNA.—The programme for the fortieth vacation course is 
now available, and as in former years it is divided into two 
sections. The first, to be held from July 18-31, is intended to 
provide an opportunity for concentrated study of the German 
language, and the second, from August 1-14, will enable students 
either to continue this study in a more detailed manner or to 
specialize on some particular aspects of German knowledge and 
life. An interesting syllabus of discussions has been arranged. 
Application for full particulars should be made to Frl. Cl. 
Blomeyer, Carl-Zeiss-Platz 15, Jena. Prospective students 
from England can also write to Miss Alice Schneider, 5 Hatherley 
Place, Cheltenham. 

* * * 

BESANGON.—The vacation course in French for foreign 
students will be held from July 1 to September 30. Special 
attention will be given to practical and theoretical phonetics, 

(Continued on page 230) 
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THE 1933-1934 SERIES OF ARTICLES 


“SCHOOL LIBRARIES” 


In 1933 : Introductory Article, January. Modern Languages, 
February. English, March. Classics, April. History, May- 
Geography, June. Mathematics, July. Chemistry, August. 
Physics, September. Biological Science, October. Religious 
Knowledge, November. Art section, December. In 1934: 
Selection of Books and Balance of Stock, January. Music, 
February. Spanish, April. Others to follow. 


LONDON: MR. WILLIAM RICE, 
Three Ludgate Broadway > €E.C.4 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


ubscriplion, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 

Members ae free of charge Le Maftre Phonétique, the sic 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, ne, 
France; Assistant Editor; D. JONES, University College, London, W. C.l. ). 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. = Palmer, and La Phonétique a cf i ro 
a l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other pu ns 
and prices and back numbers of Le kaite ikinda (from 1889) on application. 
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1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 4/- ‘each ; 1922, 

1920, 1919, 1918, 2/6 each; 1917, and previous 
years, 1/6 each 


“ The Journal of Education ” (Vol. LXIV), from January to Decem- 

ber, 1932, may fairly be said to cover the whole field of elementary 
and secondary education, since every subject of interest to teachers 
and pupils is dealt with in one form or another in these 850 

One of the erpa sections of this volume is the review of 

for examinatio n purposes and special articles on teaching will a 
found very useful.” —The Verkelive Post, December 28, 1932. 


London: Mr.William Rice, Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4 
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to the study of vocabulary and idioms, and to translation. In 
addition, there will be lectures on the literature, geography, 
history and art of France, and on contemporary social and 
political organizations. Certificates of study will be awarded 
following an examination. Vouchers are issued to students 
under 25 years of age allowing them to travel at half rate. An 
illustrated prospectus giving full details and showing the natural 
and social amenities of Besançon may be obtained from the 
Secrétaire général, Université, 30-32 rue Mégevand, Besancon, 
France. In addition to the summer course, students may for 
a small fee attend the permanent course at the University from 
October to June. 


PrERUGIA.— From July to October each year the Royal Italian 
University for Foreigners conducts courses for students of all 
nationalities in the following subjects: Advanced Culture 
(Italian institutions, literature, art, and scientific thought) ; 
Etruscology; Italian Language and Literature (elementary, 
intermediate, and advanced); Civil History and the History 
of Art. The programme issued by the Segreteria della Regia 
Università Italiana per Stranieri (Palazzo Gallenga, Perugia) 
gives full details of the courses and of the arrangements made for 
excursions to neighbouring cities of interest, free entrance to 
galleries, museums, and libraries, and reductions on Italian 
railways. 


Joseph Payne, First Professor of Education in England 


By Miriam G. Fitcnu, M.A. 
(Contributed by the College of Preceptors) 
(Continued) 


BEFORE pursuing further the inquiry into Payne’s con- 
ception of the teacher’s function, it will be well to pause for 
. a moment to see the Science and Art Department on trial, for 
that and the Education Department were regarded as “ the 
most powerful promoters of mechanical drill and cram that 
the world ever knew.” For the prosecution he affirmed that 
science, whose chief glory lay in its method of investigation, 
was taught by the method of authority. The textbook had 
usurped the place of investigation, especially under the 
stimulus of government grants. The passing of examina- 
tions was often the chief object of much so-called scientific 
study, especially in the lower grade schools, and for those 
examinations, ‘‘ My Lords” had prescribed long lists of 
textbooks, which required the exercise of the memory and 
a large dose of faith instead of practical work. In the 
schools, therefore, there was ‘‘ cramming by textbooks, 
cramming by lectures, experimenting done for, and not by, 
the students, etc.; and only here and there do we find 
science-teaching pursued by the method of investigation.” 
Nor had the Department made any attempt to throw light 
upon the true methods of science teaching ; it had shied at 
a definition of science. 

The evidence drawn from the examination papers showed 
that the Department acquiesced in the methods used. 
“After poring, however, over the ninety-one pages of 
examination papers, the only question that can be found 
which seems to answer the requirement that the learner is 
to describe ‘ what he knows of his own knowledge,’ is one 
of Prof. Huxley’s. Here it is: ‘How are sniffing and 
sneezing effected?’ This seems to point to practical 
experience—but even here there is some room for doubt.”’ 
The vicious circle was completed by the qualifications 
required of many science teachers. The passing of the 
examinations was taken as sufficient guarantee of ability 
to teach science, and yet the teacher might never have 
made a single independent observation or experiment. The 
position was not without hope because of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction, but even the 
Commissioners failed in Payne's view to appreciate fully 
the central principle, ‘‘ the spirit and method of the teach- 
ing.” They went so far as to say that the teachers must 
have been “carefully trained in the special methods of 
teaching science,” but they failed to define those “ special 
methods.” That, for Payne, was the starting point of 
reform both in science teaching in particular, and in all 
teaching. 

By an exposition of his conception of instruction, Payne 
had shown that teaching should be lifted out of the shallows 
of mere mechanism, but he went farther. Whereas con- 
temporaries drew little distinction between instruction and 
education, he would make the scope of the teacher’s work 
extend not merely to instruction, but to education, and 
education comprehended “all the influences which operate 
on the human being, stimulating his faculties to action, 
forming his habits, moulding his character, and making 


him what he is.” Thus a teacher was to be concerned not 
with telling, but with causing the pupils to teach them- 
selves by the action of their own powers, and with pro- 
moting the development of the child, morally as well as 
mentally. It followed that it was just as important for the 
teacher to study the nature of the child as to acquire for 
himself the knowledge which the child was seeking. Teach- 
ing was so distinct an art that Jacotot, Payne’s master, had 
delighted in bewildering his opponents with the paradox 
that a teacher could teach what he did not know. Payne 
did not support this extreme conclusion, but in order to 
know the child and to develop the art of teaching, he 
showed that it was essential for the teacher in training to 
study physiology, psychology, ethics and logic, as well as 
such principles of practice as had been evolved by theorists 
and eminent teachers. 

The syllabus for his class of students was a wide one, 
including the Science, Art, and History of Education. The 
Science of Education was “ built up on an investigation 
into the nature of the being to be educated, and into the 
phenomena which indicate and result in bodily, intellectual, 
and moral growth.” The investigation involved ‘an 
analysis of the organic life of the child, beginning with his 
earliest manifestations of feeling, will, and intellect. Such 
manifestations are the result of external agencies which 
develop the child’s native powers. This development con- 
stitutes his natural education, which, as being carried on 
without formal means and appliances, resolves itself into 
self-education.” The study of the art of education com- 
prised the application of the science to practice, with a 
critical examination of the methods of teaching various 
subjects. The history of education, as he interpreted it, was 
not a history of the development of educational institutions 
with the progress of ideas involved, but an inquiry into the 
theories of ancient peoples and of the greatest teachers and 
educational thinkers of all ages, from Plato and Aristotle 
down to Pestalozzi, Froebel, Arnold, and Herbert Spencer. 
This part of the syllabus is open to considerable criticism. 
For the average student it involved little beyond concen- 
tration during lectures and the cramming of Quick’s Essays 
on Educational Reformers. But there is an excuse which 
lies in the fact that as Englishmen were slow to popularize 
education, there was little of immediate value that the 
type of student concerned could study in the history of 
English education. 

(To be continued) 


THE UNIVERSITIES BUREAU OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 88a Gower 
Street, W.C. 1, is again inviting essays for a Cecil Peace Prize 
of £100. The competition is open to students of British uni- 
versities less than 25 years of age, and the subject for 1934 is: 
“ In what ways may National Dictatorships facilitate or hinder 
International Co-operation ? ” Essays must be sent in by 
November 1. 
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NORMAL 


FREE GUIDES 


Please say which Guide you need 
Tae Normal A.C.P. Guide. Ex-Tralning Ceflege Guide. 
he ; | The Normal Music Guide. 
Pretessional Preliminary Guide. 
| The Normal o Service Quido. 


Handicraft Guide 
Ozford and Cambridge Quide. 
Free to readers of this paper 
NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Normal House, East Dulwich, 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


COMPLETE EVENING COURSES 


specially adapted for Teachers and others engaged during the 
day who desire to study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


in the Faculties of Arts, Science, and Laws, and for the 
Academic Diploma in Geography. 

Facilities are also provided for Post-Graduate and Research Work: 
Studentships to the value of over {800 are awarded annually to 
Students of the College. 

Calendar, 1s.; by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 

For full particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 4. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


Next Session begins 
— October 1, 1934 — 


Candidates for admission in the Session 1934-35 

should apply to the REGISTRAR, from whom 

Prospectuses may be obtained. Address: THE 
REGISTRAR, The University, Leeds. 


INSTITUT PEDAGOGIQUE INTERNATIONAL 


FRENCH COURSES 


CAEN 


ular French Courses at Caen, the first of the kind i 
ed in France, are still the best and most practi 


HOLIDAY COURSES: 


From July 3 to August 30. 


CERTIFICATS ET DIPLOMES 
de l'Institut Pédagogique International. 
Syllabus Post Free 


For full information a apply to 
Prof. E. LEBONNO!IS, 58 Rue Bosniéres, Caen 


be estah 


BOOKS 


to Requisition 
PEN PRACTICE 


By WALTER Hiccins. Containing chapters on The Tools, Work 
with an Even-stroke Pen, Skeleton Letters, Broad- Practice, 
Broad-pen Minuscules, Broad-stroke Capitals, Legibility. The Art 
of Spacing, Italics, Uncials and Half-u , Setting out Lettering, 
A Cursive Hand. Illustrated by 27 Plates. Crown 8vo, stiff paper 
covers, ls. 6d. net. Paper boards, 2s. net. 

“ For a concise and practical guide which will help the student to 
use his pens, we know of no better handbook than this small inex- 
pensive one by Mr. Higgins.” —The Journal of Education. 


PERSPECTIVE IN DRAWING 


A simple Introductory Account. By D. D. Sawer, Author of ‘‘ Every- 
day .” Comprising Sections on Basic Principles, the Cube, 
Cylinder, Shadows, Reflections, Colour, &c. Illustrated by over 
100 Diagrams and Sketches and a Frontispiece in Colour. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net, 

“ The author succeeds in showing the pupil what to look for and 
what to expect. The treatment of atmosphere, tone, and colour is 
particularly effective.''"—London Head Teacher. 


SKETCHING AND PAINTING 
FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


An Elementary Practical Manual. By D. D. Sawer. Containing 
chapters on Materials, Practice, the First Sketch Out of Doors, 
Composition, Mounting and Framing. Illustrated by coloured 
Frontispiece, 8 Plates in Line and Half-tone, and 31 Text Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, stiff paper covers, 1s. 6d. net; or paper boards, 


2s. net. 


Directory of Educational 


Associations 
30th year of issue 


Illustrated Catalogue free on request 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
Art and Technical Publishers, 
15 North Audley Street, London, W.1 


University and School 


HOLIDAYS and 
FUNCTIONS 


In the May issue of ‘‘ The Journal of 
Education ° will appear the usual list of 
above compiled from official sources. 


Date of Summer Vacation 
Dates of other Functions 


School Secretaries are asked to return 
the forms at the earliest moment. 


The lists appear in May, November, and 
February issues each year. 


LONDON : MR. WILLIAM RICE, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 


This is corrected to date, and contains 

membership total, yearly subscription, 

society’s organ, telegraphic address, tele- 

phone number, date and place of next 

annual meeting, secretary’s name and 
office address. 


See The Journal of Education, March, 1934 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


AUSTRALIA 


Sydney University Reprints (Vol. I, Nos. 24-28) include a 
study of early educational problems in New 

via nee, South Wales. The first public educational 
institution was a Female Orphan Asylum, 

established in Sydney in 1800. Of a thousand children in the 
settlement half were destitute, and of these the new Asylum 
provided for thirty-one, all girls—who “‘ feasted on excilent sort 
pork and plumb puddin.” There was no provision for boys for 
another twenty years. Meanwhile a Government envoy had 
“scoured England for schoolmasters and actually found two 
to take back,’’ one of whom became a satisfactory head of the 
Orphan Asylum. The other proved less satisfactory, “ the salary 
being too small for any proper person to accept it.” Thus in the 
absence of proper persons, much of the early educational work 
was carried out by improper persons—"‘ the extensive employ- 
ment of convicts remaining beyond dispute.” A letter to the 
Governor from a clergyman has been preserved asking for 
“ suitable convicts who could teach in school on week-days and 
recite prayers on Sundays.” The practice seems to have gone 
on well into the century, for as late as 1838 “ it was noted with 
grave disapproval by the Committee on Transportation as one 
of the ways in which the rising generation was being bred in vice.” 


Another obstacle to educational efficiency was the “ blight of 
parsimony.” The early policy of the Church 
and School Corporation was ‘‘ to keep down 
expenses to the lowest level at which it was 
possible to induce any creditable persons to engage in teaching,” 
and by 1856 ‘the profession had become avowedly the last 
resort of those who had failed in everything else.” At the same 
time the ideal teacher was thus described by the National 
Board: “ A teacher should be a person of Christian sentiment, 
of calm temper and direction ; should be imbued with a spirit 
of peace, of obedience to the law and loyalty to the sovereign ; 
and should not only possess the art of communicating know- 
ledge, but be capable of moulding the mind of youth, and of 
giving a useful direction to the power which education confers. 
. . . Candidates must also possess an elementary knowledge 
of reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar and geography.” 
Another serious obstacle was ‘‘ the spirit of violent sectarianism.” 
In 1833, when the Government had tried to introduce a scheme 
of education which was strictly secular, and which left religious 
instruction to each sect to manage for itself, the outcry was 
universal. ‘‘ Parsons hated education managed by their religious 
enemies, but they hated still more education from which all 
parsons should be excluded.” 

In 1856 a Commission of Enquiry reported that there was 
“room in the schools, public and private, for only about half 
the children in the Colony ” (20,000 out of 50,000), and, further, 
that their quality was “ deplorable.” ‘Some are held in 
churches, but others in cellars and hovels, calculated to train 
the children in habits of dirt and indelicacy.’’ The teaching was 
equally unsatisfactory—insufficient and irrelevant books (tracts, 
&c.), inadequate furniture, irregular attendance, ill- or untrained 
teachers, no distinction between primary and secondary, no 
inspection, no security against “ the whims of local patrons.” 
“ Parents despised schoolmasters and the education they 
offered.” Drastic reform was essential. ‘' Soon afterwards the 
problem was vigorously attacked and the foundations laid of 
the present educational system.”’ 

On these foundations there was building good and true, cul- 
minating in the University of Sydney, already seen in vision in 
1823 (before London) but only realized in 1849. Of its 3,000 
students to-day a third are women. Items from the latest Report 
of the Minister of Public Instruction for New South Wales are 
(1) a Married Women (Lecturers and Teachers) Act, debarring 
them from school work in order to provide posts for some of the 
“ hundreds of trained men and women ” unemployed ; (2) extra 
classes for children of special ability, * selected by psychological 
and scholastic tests ’’; and (3) a grant of £500 to the Workers’ 
Educational Association. 


The third Annual Report of the Council for Educational 
Research details the year’s activities. The 
total cost (some £7,000) was met by the 
Carnegie Corporation, which also bore the 
expense of several travelling studentships. We note especially 
the visit of the Council’s President and Executive Officer to 
U.S.A., Canada, and England. Their impressions are recorded 
in the Report. From an admirable statement of reasons for 
the Council’s existence we quote a few sentences: ‘ The recent 


Obstacles. 


Research. 


establishment of bureaux for educational research, investigation 
and information in so many countries is a striking indication 
of the growing conviction that education must be critical of 
its own procedures, that it must have a more solid basis than 
mere opinion or tradition on which to rest its adoption of 
methods of organization and instruction, that intensive study 
and special facilities are needed to keep up with the rapidly 
developing science of education, and that it is desirable to 
maintain constant touch with the educational developments 
taking place in other parts of the world.” As it is chiefly through 
its publications that the Council can hope to influence educa- 
tional thought and practice, one of its most important activities 
is to issue reports of its investigations. The latest “ gives an 
account of experiments to ascertain the ability of students of 
various grades to appreciate the distinguishing features of 
literary extracts of varying merit.” 


Another activity is the devising of standardized tests in the 
chief school subjects, and the provision of 
Australian ‘‘ norms.” More than four hundred 
are already available, including eighteen 
of Personality (temperament, attitude, &c.), and ‘* although 
Australian teachers are not yet accustomed to use such tests 
as a matter of routine,” there is an encouraging demand for 
them. From its inception the Council has had the co-operation 
of all the State Departments of Education, who now include a 
monthly notice of its activities in their official Gazettes. 


Tests. 


Tasmania (whence we have direct information for the first 
time) reports ‘‘ serious retrenchment in every 
branch,” including even the suspension of 
the medical services. But this financial 
extremity has been the opportunity of the Parents’ Associations, 
many of whom have repainted schools, &c. There are also 
references to ‘‘ the fine work the University is doing for the 
general culture of teachers ” (education is a university subject) ; 
and to active collaboration with the Council of Educational 
Research, especially in the matter of “ tests.” In this connexion 
we note that “all pupils seeking admission to the secondary 
schools in Hobart were given an ability test in addition to 
the customary examination, with the result that in the majority 
of cases the two examinations selected the same pupils.” A 
few, admitted on their high score in the test alone, are being 
carefully watched. 

In Queensland there is much professional dissatisfaction 
with the “ iniquitous Salaries Act ” ; with the " overloaded ” 
primary syllabus ; and with the spirit and methods of inspection. 
There are also problems in “ stafħng ” and the regulations for 
“ religious instruction.” Teachers’ conferences abound—at one 
of which it was moved (but not carried) that the Professional 
Code of Ethics be abolished. A progressive District Teachers’ 
Association has established its own pedagogical library, in the 
hope that its example may be followed, and that the movement 
may lead to the provision of a central educational library in 
Brisbane. In Victoria the secondary entrance examination 
has been replaced by certification by head teachers; schools 
are busily preparing for the Melbourne Centenary ; and school 
Relief Committees, the Council of Public Education, and the 
League of Youth continue their good work. We note with 
regret the death of Prof. Wrigley, of Melbourne University, 
who last year gave the first Joseph Payne Lectures at the London 
Institute of Education. 

[Acknowledgments to Sydney University, the Council of 
Educational Research, the Ministers of Education for New South 
Wales, Victoria and Tasmania, the Australian Teacher, and the 
Queensland Teachers’ Journal.) 


Gleanings. 


Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE & Co., LTD., announce in their 
Spring List several additions to half a dozen series of cheap 
prize books. We also notice a book on National Flags by E. H. 
Baxter, which should be useful in the geography lesson and also 
to scout masters. 

* $ $ 

According to their Spring List, Messrs. W. HEFFER & Sons, 
LtD., are bringing out a new Basic German Reader for Beginners 
by Dr. M. L. Barker, of Edinburgh, and also Das Geheimnis des 
Jannshofs, by Dr. Barker and Dr. F. Wölcken, each of which is 
the first of a new series of German texts for schools. There is 
also Studies in French Intonation, by Hélène Coustenoble and 
Lilias E. Armstrong, lecturers in phonetics at University College, 
London, a book for teachers and senior students. 
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KING’ S HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Highgate, N. 10 
(Recognized by Board of Education) 


SHOE of £40 a year 

for two years is offered to a 
girl of musical ability wishing to 
train as a teacher. 


Apply for full particulars to 


HEADMISTRESS, stating age and 
examinations passed. 


KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 


N Examination for six or more 
Scholarships, of £80 to £20 in value, is held 
annually in March. Candidates may be examined 
at their Preparatory Schools. A limited number of 
Bursaries are awarded at other times by examination. 
Five leaving Exhibitions for the Univ ersities. There 
is a Junior House for boys under 13}. Inclusive 
fecs (£102 to £126.—For further information apply 
to the SECRETARY. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


ENTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 vears of age and under 14 on June 1. 

(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 
Modern, varying from £100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 

(6) Two CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 
annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 
music. 

Candidates will be examincd in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 

For 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
H XAMINATION each June (allow- 


ance for age) for Entrance, Exhibitions and 

Scholarships Be to £75 for Candidates between 13 
aud 15 years of age, or in exceptional cases 16. 
Prospectus and particulars from the BURSAR. 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


H NTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 

tion will be held early in March, 1035 (in 
London and at Malvern). Five Scholarships of 
£100 and about Five of £50. 

For particulars of these and certain Memorial 
Exhibitions apply to the HEADMASTER or BURSAR, 
The College, Malvern. 

Successful candidates will join the School in 
September. 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 
ASN Entrance Scholarship of {100 a 


year, and Exhibitions varying in value from 
£80-{10 will be awarded on the result of an examina- 
tion, ‘held in March each year, for candidates under 
15 years of age on September 1 following the 
examination. 

A limited number of these Scholarships will he 
awarded to candidates offering Instrumental Music 
(no age limit) and Domestic Science (for girls over 

16). 

For further particulars apply to the Headmistress, 

Miss I. M. Brooks, M.A. (Cantab.). 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 
Scholarships is beld annually in May or June. 


For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northampton. 


information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
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LEATHERHEAD SCHOOL 


SURREY 
(St. John’s) 


Founded 1851. Royal Charter 1922 


The School stands in 38 acres 

of freehold land ; has its own 

chapel, an all-the-year swim- 

ming bath, and some of the 

finest school playing fields 
in the country 


HEADMASTER: 
J. S. CARTER, M.A., Oxon. 


Boarders, sons 
Sons of 
sons of 

Day- 
Age of 


Non-Foundationers. 
of clergy or laymen, C. of E. 
clergy, 95 guineas per annum ; 
laymen, 105 guineas per annum. 
boys, 33 guineas per annum. 
admission II-I5 years. 


Six Open Entrance Scholarships— 
two of £45, two of £35, and two of £25 
—are offered this year. Winners of 
these Scholarships will be expected to 
join the School in September, 1934. 
The Examination will be held at the 
School on June 20 and 21, 1934. 


Further particulars from the HEAD- 
MASTER or the SECRETARY, Leatherhead 
School Office, 75 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 1. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 7 
Entrance Scholarships 


N Examination will be held on 


May 24, 1934 (preliminary), and May 31, 
June 1 and 2 (final) when several Entrance Scholar- 
ships will be offered for competition to candidates 
who are over 12 and under 14 years of age on April 1 
in the year of the examination ‘The value of the 
Scholarships varies between a nominal sum and a 
maximum of £100 per annum according to (1) the 
financial position of the boy’s parents, (2) the 
standard of the boy’s attainments. Two of the 
Scholarships at least, however, are of a minimum 
value of £80 per annum Valuable Ministerial 
Exhibitions are also offered for the sons of Christian 
Ministers. 

Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be 
accepted for admission to the School without further 
examination, provided that their work is of sufficient 
mierit. 

For further information and application forms 
apply to the BuRSAR, Mill Hill School, N.W. 7. 


POCKLINGTON SCHOOL, EAST YORKS. 
Sx Entrance Scholarships of {£40 


are offered in June. For three of these boys 
resident in the East Riding are preferred. The School 
fees are {78 15s. per annum, inclusive. Junior Hostel 
for bovs under 13. For details apply Headmaster, 
P. C. SANDS, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


PRIFYSGOL CYMRU 
(University of Wales) 


[IVE Fellowships, each of the annual 


value of £200 and tenable for two years, will 
be awarded in 1034 to Graduates of the University 
of Wales. Candidates for the Fellowships should 
send their applications to the REGISTRAR, University 
Registry, Cathays Park, Cardiff, not later than June 
1, 1934. Further information may be obtained 
from the REGISTRAR, 


MATRICULATION AND OTHER EXAMINATION NOTICES, 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 


STUDENTSHIPS, and BURSARIES 


NON NAA NN ee NNN ON NSN SS ON SS 


FELLOWSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, 


ROSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON 
Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions 


(,IRLS under 14 on July 15, 1934. 


Examination second week in May. Latest 
date of entry, April 15, 1934. Papers may be done 
at home. Nominal Scholarship values £30 per annum, 
but may be increased according to parents’ means 
and vacancies available. 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL 


HE Examination for Ten Entrance 


Scholarships and Exhibitions, of the annua! 
value of £100 to £40, will be held in June in London 
and Sedbergh. Candidates must be under 14 years 
of age on January 1, 1984. 


For further information apply to THe HEAD- 
MASTER, Sedbergh School, Yorkshire. 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL 


“THE Entrance Scholarship Exam- 


ination begins on June 12. About seven Open 
Scholarships (£30 to £80) will be vacant, and also 
three or four Hodgson Exhibitions for sons of 
Clergy, and one or two Cutler Exhibitions for sons 
of Barristers.—Apply to the HEADMASTER, Sherborne 
School, Dorset 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 


“THE Scholarship Examination for 


1934 will be held at Shrewsbury on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, May 29, 30, and $1, 
1934. At least ten Scholarships will be offered: one 
of £110, three of £80, and three of £60. Increase up 
to £130 possible in case of need. Classics, or Mathe- 
matics, or Modern Languages; and one Music. 
Candidates to be under 14] 5 years of age on October 1, 
1934. Full information on application to the 
DOMESTIC BurRSAR, The Schools, Shrewsbury. 


STOWE SCHOOL 


TEN Scholarships and two Bur- 


SARIES, open to boys under 14 on May 1, 
are offered for competition annually in June. The 
Scholarships vary in value from £50 to £100 per 
annum, according to the requirements of parents, 
and are awarded after an Examination in the usual 
subjects. 


Two of the Scholarships may be awarded to boys 
who became 14 between March 1 and May 1. 


Dates for 1934. Preliminary: May 22; Final: 
june 5-7. 


THE BURSARIES, which are intended only for 
parents in need of assistance, are of 80 guineas per 
annum each, and are awarded in ondaa of 
other qualities than those tested by examination. 
Particulars of both Scholarships and Bursaries can 
be obtained from the HEADMASTER, Stowe School, 
Buckingham. 


ST. EDWARD’S SCHOOL 


SCHOLARSHIP Examination 


will be held on June 5, 6, and 7, 1934. 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50, and 
several Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships 
of £100 may not be awarded if candidates do not 
show sufficient merit. Candidates must be under 14 
on May 1. There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons 
of Clergy, and Close Exhibitions of {£25 for sons of 
Officers of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines, 
active and retired. Further information may be 
Sadr sei from the Bursar, St. Edward's School, 

xIof 


ST. MARY’S HALL, BRIGHTON 


AS Entrance Scholarship of £50, 


and an Exhibition of {30 (both tenable in 
first instance for 3 years), will be offered to non- 
Foundation candidates in July next. Entry Forms 
(to be obtained from SCHOOL SECRETARY) must reach 
the HEADMISTRESS before July 1, 1934. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK 


AN Examination for Scholarships 
and Exhibitions, varying from £50 to £15, 
is held annually in July. General knowledge is 
required in preference to specialization in one 
subject. Exhibitions also awarded on the Common 
Entrance Examinations. 

Further details from— 

S. M. TOYNE, M.A., Headmaster. 


See aiso pages 197 and 236 
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Directory of Educational Associations 


(Continued from March, 1934, tssue, Pages 179-187.) 
This List ts Copyright. Reproduction is forbidden. 
Adult Education, World Association for. 


To promote co-operation between adult educational institu- 
tions. 1,500. 6s. (c) International Quarterly of Adult Edu- 
cation. (d) Worladult, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0867. 
Miss Dorothy W. Jones, 16 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Child Study Association of America. 
1,600. $1. (c) National Magazine Child Study. (e) Circle 7. 
7,780. Miss Hettie Harris, 221 West 57th Street, New York, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 


Latin Teaching, Association for the Reform of. 
Improvement of Latin (and Greek) in Schools. 400, 5s. 
(c) Latin Teaching. (f) August 6-17, Polam Hall, Darlington. 
Miss M. F. Moor, 10 Church Street, Old Headington, Oxford. 


National Education Association (U.8.A.). 
The Welfare of American Childhood. 189,173. $2. (c) Own 
Journal. Mr. J. W. Crabtree, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


Physics, Institute of. 
Exemption from the qualifying examination may be granted 
to holders of alternative qualifications. (Fellow, F.Inst.P. ; 
Associate, A.Inst.P.) Fellows, 398, £2 2s.; Associates, 231, 
{1 1s.; Students, 44, 5s. (c) Journal of Scientific Instruments 
(e) Kensington 2180. (f) May, 1934. H. R. Lang, Ph.D., 
F.Inst.P., 1 Lowther Gardens, Exhibition Road, London, 
S.W. 7. 

Association of University Women Teachers. 
The Secretary regrets to announce that this Association 
has been dissolved by Special Resolution. The offices were 
vacated on March 24, 1934. 


The official book of the Headmasters’ Conference, The Public 
Schools Year Book, has now become the official book of the 
Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools. 
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e 
Varia 

The German Academic Exchange Service has announced that 
the numerus clausus introduced in German universities to relieve 
overcrowding does not apply to foreigners. All foreign students 
possessing the required entrance qualifications are admitted to 
and welcomed at German universities as in the past. 

* * s 


Messrs. B. H. BLACKWELL have recently issued catalogues 
Nos. 342 and 344. No. 342 lists the classical libraries of the 
late Prof. George W. Mooney, Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Dublin, and Dr. T. Rice Holmes; it includes nearly 
2,000 entries. No. 344 contains some 1,300 titles of new and 
second-hand works on modern history. 

* * 


Messrs. Thos. Murby & Co., 1 Fleet Lane, London, E.C. 4, 
have forwarded a new catalogue * Maps and Models for Geology.” 
This lists topogeological models, three dimensional ' geological 
maps, geological models, crystallographic models, casts of 
models of extinct vertebrates and photographs and lantern 
slides of dinosaurs. The latter are of particular interest in 
connexion with Dr. Swinton’s Dinosaurs just published by the 
same firm. 

* * * 

A second edition is announced, in the Spring List, prepared 
by Messrs. A. & C. Brack, Ltp., of Vols. IE and III of 
Mr. E. Lipson’s Economic History of England. Messrs. Black 
state that from April r their series of Colour Books of the British 
Isles, the English Counties, Europe, the East, and Australia and 
New Zealand are to be reduced in price from 7s. 6d. to 5s. net; 
volumes in stock will be sold at the reduced price and reprints 
will appear in a smaller format. 

* * * 

We have received from the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
10 Upper Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1, a pamphlet on 
“ Structural Engineering.” This deals with the education, 
professional training, and employment of structural engineers. 
The pamphlet gives most useful information in all sections and 
includes in diagrammatic form a recommended scheme of 
education for students. Copies of the pamphlet can be obtained 
from the Institution, price 8d., including postage. 
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FIRST—AND STILL FOREMOS 


PHILIPS 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHIES 


JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A., and ERNEST YOUNG, B.Sc. 


PRIMARY — INTERMEDIATE — SECONDARY 


A series of readable textbooks providing a systematic, 
regional treatment of the whole world. Man’s activity in 
relation to his environment forms the theme of the books. 


. 


Constantly being revised and brought up to date 


Send for particulars and specimen copies 


(Mention grade required or ages of scholars) 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


APRIL, 1934] 
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SOMETHING QUITE NEW 


A Higher School Chemistry 


By J. CAMPBELL SMITH, B.Sc. 
Price 4/6 

This book is intended to cover the work for the usual School Certi- 
ficate, and to meet the requirements of examinations of the standard 
of the London Matriculation, Army Entrance, Oxford and Cambridge 
Senior Locals, Scottish Universities Entrance, and Scottish Higher 
Leaving Certificate. 

Experiments are freely interspersed with the text, and suggestions 
for a few additional experiments are added to each chapter. 


Examples in Mechanics 
By D. M. ANDERSON, B.Sc. 
Price 1/9 


The aim of this book is to provide a set of specially selected examples 
suitable for pupils at all stages of Mechanics in Advanced Division, 
Central and Secondary Schools. 


The problems are intended to supplement experimental work, and 
graphical methods of solution are used to a large extent. 


The Essentials of 


English-French Translation 


FOR CERTIFICATE CLASSES 
By ALEX. H. IRVINE, M.A. (Hons.), Officier d’Académie. 

l Price 2/6 
Containing a Synopsis of Grammar, Test Passages, and Revision 
Sentences for the use of Fourth and Fifth Year Pupils preparing for 
Lower and Higher School Certificate Examinations, University 
Preliminary, Matriculation, and similar examinations. 
This work possesses the qualities which all Modern Language 
Teachers desire—clarity and precision. Teachers and pupils alike 
will find it a pleasure to turn over the pages because the presentation 
of the subject is pleasing and is neither crammed nor complicated. 


A Suggestive Outline of 
British History 


By WILLIAM DEWAR, M.A. 
Price 1/- : 


Useful to pupils at any stage who are going forward to the L.C. 
Examination and who require to make a rapid survey of British 
History with a side glance at European, where the two are closely 
related. . 


THE GRANT EDUCATIONAL CO. (LONDON) LTD., 3 Eagle Street, Southampton Row, W.C. I 
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ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
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» GYMNASTICS, &c. 
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OS. 


LIVERPOOL 


OF TEACHERS OF SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 
FOUNDED 1899 
Offices: 10 Meckienburgh Square, Iondon, W.C. 1 


‘THE Association keeps a list of 


certified Gymnastic and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes ‘‘ The Journal 
of Physical Education and School Hygiene”; 
" Gymnastics for Little Children’ (J. G. Thulin) ; 
“ Bidatlas " (J. G. Thulin); Net Ball Rules, 34d.; 
Rounders Rules, 3$d.; Scandinavian Dances (Series 
I, II, and III), 3§d.; Music to Dances, &$d.; Folk 
Dances from Many Lands, Music and Notes, 1s.: 
Easy School Dances, 6d.; Principles of Gymnastics 
for Women and Girls (Bjorksten), 8s. 11d. All post 
free. For these and Terms of Membership, Price 
List of further publications, &c., applications should 
be made to the SECRETARY. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Vice-Principal: Miss PETIT 

The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 

The Course of Training extends over three years 
and includes the Theory and Practice of Educational 
Gymnastics, Massage, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 

Lawn Tennis, Hockey, Net Ball, and 
Cricket. 


An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 
coaching in Games and Swimming. Fees: £165 per 
annum. 


For us apply SECRETARY, 37 Lansdowne 
Road, Ea ? 


ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 


PRINCIPAL: Miss M. E. SQUIRE (Bedford P.T.C. 
Diploma) 


LING’S PRINCIPLES 


Complete training for Teachers’ Diploma (Women) 
in Theory and Practice of Modern Educational 
Gymnastics, all branches of Games, Dancing, and 
Swimming. The Theory includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, and Principles of 
Teaching. 

Students are prepared for the Conjoint Examina- 
tion of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics. ; 


THREE YEARS’ COURSE 
One Scholarship of 50 guineas is awarded annually 
in March, for entrance in October. For Prospectus 
and further particulars of Scholarships apply 
SECRETARY. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, S.W.7 


Recognized by Royal Society of Teachers and the 

Board of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 

Principal: Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.S.M.M.G., M.R.S.T., 

Diploma Chelsea P.T.C., Member of Ling Association. 

Training.—Danish and Swedish Gymnastics, Games, 
Dancing, Fencing, Swimming, Remedial 
Exercises, all theoretical subjects, Preparation 
for Public Diploma. 


Excellent situation, opposite Kensington Gardens, 
where games are practised and recreation is taken. 
Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
Principal: IRENÉ M. MArsH, M.I.H. 
RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 


approved by the University of Iondon as a 
training centre for its Diploma of Physical Education. 
Eighteen acres of ground. Three gymnasiums. 
Laboratory. Swimming pool. Students must be at 
least 18 years of age and hold School Certificate. 
Three years’ Course, starting in October, 1933. 
Students may now be enrolled. 

Prospectus on abplication to the Principal. 


VACATION DATES 


For dates of Summer Vacation 
(Universities and Schools) and certain 
forthcoming functions, see May, 1934, 
issue of ‘* The Journal of Education.” 
A similar list appears in November 
(Christmas Vacation dates) and 
February (Easter Vacation dates) 
each year. 


Price 2/6 net. Edition limited to 250 coples. 


NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Fully illustrated, with an account of Laying 
the Foundation Stone, by HIS MAJESTY 
THE KING, on June 26, 1933. 
London: Mr. William Rice, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4 
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MATRICULATION AND OTHER EXAMINATION NOTICES, 


| SCHOLARSHIPS, 


FELLOWSHIPS, « 
EXHIBITIONS, « 
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STONYHURST COLLEGE 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS OF £40 


F IYE Junior Entrance Scholarships 


of £40 a year, and One Exhibition of £40, will 
be awarded on the results of an examination to be 
held in June, 1934. Candidates must be under 14 
on the following September 1; allowance is made 
for age. Applications should reach the RECTOR, 
Stonyhurst College, near Blackburn—from whom a 
more detailed syllabus may be obtained—before 
May 1, 1934. 


TAUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON 
AN Examination is held annually 


early in June for the award of four Entrance 
Scholarships: One value £80 per annum ; one value 
£60 per annum; two value (40 per annum. All 
details from the HEADMASTER. 


THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS 
Entrance Scholarship Examination, 1934 


HE Examination will be held in 


July, 1934. Candidates must be under 13 
years of age on May 1, 1934. Entrance Forms can 
be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


THE LAURELS, RUGBY 


(Recognized by the Board of Education) 


PRIVATE Boarding School for Girls. 


Full Graduate Staff. Excellent health and 
games record. Guide and Cadet Ranger Companies. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £50 and £30, 
are offered on the results of an examination to be 
held at The Laurels on May 30 and 31, 1934, for 
candidates under 15 on May 31, and one Music 
Scholarship of £30, no age limit. Bursaries of £30 
are also offered for girls wishing to take the H.C. 
Examination in July, 1035 or 1936. 
Applications to be made before May 15, 1934. 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL 


CHOLARSHIPS Examination on 


June 5 to 8, 1934. Entries close May 19, 1934. 
The following will be offered. For boys under 14 on 
June 1, 1934, two New Judd Scholarships of £100 
per annum each, two New Judd Scholarships of £80 
per annum each, and five or six Foundation Scholar- 
ships entitling the holder to exemption from payment 
of the Tuition Fee, £20 to £30 per annum. For boys 
under 15 on June 1, 1034, the Judd Scholarship of 
£40 per annum. The total fees for a Boarder at the 
School are £141 15s. per annum. For particulars 
apply to the SECRETARY to the HEADMASTER, The 
School House, Tonbridge. 


THE 
INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENCINEERS 


DUDDELL SCHOLARSHIP 
THE above Scholarship is of the 


value of £150 per annum and is tenable for 
three years. It is open to British subjects under 
19 years of age on July 1, 1934, who have passed the 
Matriculation Examination of a British University 
or an examination exempting from Matriculation 
and who wish to take up a whole-time day-course 
in Electrical Engineering. 

Fach Candidate must be nominated by a Cor- 
porate Member of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. 

Applications, mentioning “ Duddell Scholarship,” 
for particulars and Nomination Forms (which must 
be returned not later than April 15, 1934) should be 
addressed to the SECRETARY of the Institution, 
Savoy Place, London, W.C. 2. 
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LONDON : 


For Announcements of SUMMER SCHOOLS an 
including Holiday Quarters offered or desired, the M 
FERS, Partnerships, SALES, &c 


The Advertisement Rate for these sections is Nine 
Seven Shillings and Sixpence. If display 
of Posts Wanted, and of offers of Ho 
30 words for 3s. ; 40 words for 4s. ; 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL 


AN Examination will be held on 

- May 29 and June 5 and 6 for Scholarships 
varying from {£85 to £30, tenable under conditions, 
during a boy's School career. 


WELLINGBOROUGH SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
SEVEN Scholarships, varying in 

value from £50 to £15, will be offered at an 
examination to be held in June, with a preliminary 
examination at the end of May at preparatory 
schools. Age limit: 144 on September 1, 1934. For 
further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, The 
School, Wellingborough, Northants. 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 
[ENTRANCE Scholarships. Six 


; offered every June. — Apply SECRETARY, 
School House, Wellington, Somerset. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


“THE Scholarship Examination in 


1934, will be held on May 29, 30, and 81. 
Some Scholarships in College, two Scholarships 
tenable in one of the other boarding-houses or by a 
day-boy, and some Exhibitions will be offered. 
Application should be made to The BURSAR, 
See School Bursary, Little Dean's Yard, 
W.l. 
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WORCESTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ELD SCHOLARSHIPS 

N Examination for Eld Scholar- 
ships, value £80 per annum, will be held 
early in the Summer Term. Open to boys under 
14 on September 1. 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS. 
ENTRANCE Scholarships, Scholar- 


ship Examinations are held twice annually 

in March and June. Eight Scholarships are offered, 

value £40-£80. Successful candidates enter the 

School in the September following the examinations. 

For full particulars, dates, entry forms, &c., apply 
to the HEADMASTER, Worksop College, Notts. 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 


WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
hairman : 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD GISBOROUGH 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 


AN Examination is held annually, 


usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 
ships are offered for competition, value from 40 to 
100 guineas, also six Exhibitions, value 30 guineas. 
Leaving Exhibitions ranging in value from £65 
to £30 per annum, tenable at any University or other 
place of higher education approved by the Governors 
arc awarded at the end of the Summer Term. 
For particulars apply to the Headmaster, 
WALTER M. GORDON, M.A., Wrekin College. 


See alao pages 197 and 233 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
By THE DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 


‘THis interesting account of the work 
pas 


t and present, of the College appears in 
The Journal of 


the January, 1930, issue of 


Education. 


d of HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS generally, ) 
AY issue is a good one. For SCHOOL TRANS- 
„ “The Journal of Education ’’ remains unrivalled. 


pence a line of small type. Minimum charge, 

ed the charge is according to space. Prepaid Advertisements 

liday Accommodation, are accepted at a specially low rate : 
50 words for 5s. ; and so on. 


MR. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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p Posts Vacant 
tata Rae eA 
POSTS ABROAD 
[POY TEACHERS are earnestly advised to 
consult the Continental Secretary of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, 
Greycoat Place, London, S.W.1, before 
accepting any post abroad. Apply by letter, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. A 
small charge is made for verification. 
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Woman Assistant Organizer of 
Physical Training 


ITY AND COUNTY OF NEW- 
CASTI,E-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

Wanted, Woman Assistant Organizer of Physical 
Training to assist the Chief Organizer in the super- 
vision of physical exercises and games in Elementary 
and Central Schools, in the supervision of swimming 
instruction, and in conducting classes for the further 
instruction of teachers. Candidates must possess 
a diploma from a recognized Physical Training 
College. 

Salary in accordance with the Non-graduate 
Women's Scale for Secondary School Teachers, less 
the appropriate abatement under the City Council 
Scale. 

Forms of application and conditions of appoint- 
ment supplied on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscup envelope. Applications should be returned 
to the undersigned not later than March 29, 1934. 

THOS. WALLING, 
Director of Education. 


Education Office, 
Northumberland Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2. 


LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY 


OMERTON TRAINING COL- 


LEGE FOR WOMEN, CAMBRIDGE f 
Wanted in September, a highly qualified experi- 
enced Lecturer in Geography, to be responsible for the 
academic and professional training of students. 
Salary, First Burnham Scale, less 5 cent, at 
present liable to a 10 per cent cut—resident or non- 
resident. Early application (in no case later than 
April 23) to the PRINCIPAL at the College, stating 
age, qualifications, and experience. 


DN 


EVETTE 


Suitable for School 


i | ‘O BE LET.—Country residence 

standing in own grounds, in the Highlands of 
Sussex. Suitable for conversion into a school. For 
further particulars apply F. J. BRUNSKILL, Solicitor, 
Crowborough. 


COACHING 
OSTAL COACHING.—Special 


courses for Matriculation, School Cert., 
A.C.P. The courses are adapted to the student's 
individual requirements ; consequently the ground 
to be covered and the fees are reduced to a minimum. 
Full particulars post free from F. ‘TRoMAS 
TRUSTRUM, L.C.P., 80 Goldhurst Terrace, London, 


N.W. 6. 


May, 1934] 
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School Examinations Surveyed 


——S 


V.—HISTORY 


By F. C. Happotp, D.S.O., M.A., Headmaster, Bishop 
Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury 


CANDIDATE taking history as a subject in the 

School Certificate Examination is given a wide choice 
of periods in which he may be examined. The extent of 
choice varies according to which of the eight School Certi- 
hcate Examinations is taken, but in no case can he complain 
that his selection is unduly limited. Periods of English 
history, European history, particularly that of modern 
times, classical history and the history of the Empire are 
to be found in the various syllabuses of the examining 
bodies. Examiners cannot be accused of not trying to give 
as great a freedom of choice as possible to the schools. 
The Panel of Investigators, appointed to inquire into the 
eight approved School Certificate Examinations in the 
summer of 1931 in their recent report (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 28. 6d.), suggested that the choice was perhaps even 
too wide. 

It is also obvious to any who have had intimate acquaint- 
ance with those who conduct the examinations that 
examiners are anxious to make the examination conform 
as closely as possible with the wishes of history teachers 
and to limit their freedom as little as possible. 

Various reforms were suggested by the Panel of Investi- 
gators. They directed attention to the reluctance of 
examiners to ask for a plain record of events or persons, 
to the formulation of questions in somewhat academic and 
abstract language, to the preponderance of questions 
mvolving a knowledge of political, constitutional and 
diplomatic detail and to the neglect of the social, economic, 
and cultural side of history. The Investigators suggested, 
moreover, that all candidates should be given a common 
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test in the alphabet of history in the form of a paper on 
the outlines of English or perhaps of world history, while 
the second and chief part of the examination should be a 
paper on either a period, shorter than at present usual, or 
a topic, in the study of which the candidate would be 
encouraged to read historical works other than the ordinary 
textbooks. 

The recommendations of the Investigators, both in their 
suggestions for a simplification of the papers and a wider 
choice of topics and in their more revolutionary proposal 
of dividing the examination into two parts, the one a test 
of very general historical knowledge, the other a paper in 
the preparation for which a more scholarly and liberal 
approach to the subject would be encouraged, are undoubt- 
edly an advance on present practice. It is improbable that 
at present any more fundamental reform would win any 
wide measure of acceptance. They do not appear, however, 
to have touched the real defects of the present method of 
examining, defects not confined to the examining of 
history alone. 

The function of the School Certificate Examination is to 
test whether or not the boy or girl has benefited by his 
or her secondary education at the common leaving age 
of 16 plus. To what extent does a paper in history as at 
present set, or as it might be set if the recommendations 
of the Investigators are adopted, really do this ? 

One may note first of all that any history paper can only 
test the knowledge gained during a comparatively short 
period of the candidate’s school career. An examination in 
a language or mathematics may adequately test the work 
of a four or five years’ course, since words, constructions, 
formulae, needed for the examination are the result of a 
long period of study during which they have been con- 
stantly used. A boy starting on the study of French or 
mathematics twelve months before the date of the examina- 
tion would find a pass difficult to obtain, a boy who had 
made no serious study of history previous to the examina- 
tion year, provided he were able to write good English 
prose, had a fair memory and could read intelligently, 
would have little difficulty in securing a pass, if not a 
credit or even a distinction. This defect, if defect it be, 
cannot be avoided. No one would seriously propose that a 
boy or girl should be examined in all the history studied 
at school. The greater part of it is forgotten and it is 
natural that it should be so. Many of the facts learnt by 
boys or girls in their first year at school may be used only 
once and never be referred to again. Unlike a French 
vocabulary or a process in mathematics they are not in 
constant use, and never become part of the boy’s or girl’s 
mental equipment. 

Let us inquire what an ordinary history paper actually 
tests. It is a test in the writing of English prose. Unless a 
candidate can express himself understandably he cannot 
show the examiner how much history he knows. It is also 
a test in memory, of how much of the period of history he 
has studied the candidate remembers. Some of the ques- 
tions usually set also attempt to test whether the candidate 
can draw conclusions from what he knows. This part of 
the test may be extremely unreliable. A candidate may 
possess the sort of mind which is capable of drawing 
correct conclusions from given data, but he may be unfor- 
tunate enough to find himself asked to draw conclusions 
on matters the data for which he does not possess. Given 
another set of questions his performance might be very 
different. The normal paper may also test such things as 
whether the candidate is fortunate enough to have given 
special attention to those topics on which questions are 
asked and whether he is able to understand the sometimes 
ambiguous forms in which they are set. Thus it may be 
argued that so called history papers are attempting to test 
abilities which may be gained through a study of history 
but may be equally gained through some other medium. 
Indeed, the papers in English literature and geography do 
in fact test approximately the same abilities with different 
material. 
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It may be that we shall eventually devise a type of 
examination which will aim at testing scientifically abilities 
rather than subjects, in which the divisions will be ability 
divisions rather than subject divisions. Such a revolution 
is, however, not likely to happen in the near future. So long 
as the present subject divisions are kept in schools the present 
subject method of examination now in force will continue. 

Many teachers are, however, examining much more 
scientifically and carefully than they used to do what are 
the various educative values, apart from the knowledge 
gained, of the subjects they teach. The best type of history 
teacher is asking himself not so much how much history 
do his pupils know, but how much value are they gaining 
by studying history, and how may their study of history 
be used to train their minds in the best way. He is, more- 
over, beginning to demand that a history paper should test 
those mental qualities which he feels ought to be the 
result of the proper study of history. 

In determining, therefore, what form a history paper 
should take one must first inquire what should be the 
objects and results of the school history course. The 
course should first of all attempt to give boys and girls, 
so far as this is possible with minds as yet immature, an 
historical background, to introduce them to their heritage 
of the past. How far this has been accomplished cannot be 
examined. It will be the result of the whole course and, 
as we have seen, the immediate results, at any rate, of only 
a part of that course can be tested. A simple outline paper 
on the alphabet of history, as suggested by the Investi- 
gators, may act as a partial test, but it will test knowledge 
only, and what really matters is the cumulative impression 
created in the pupil’s mind. Throughout the history course, 
however, the wise history teacher, whatever methods he 
may employ, and the best ones can only be discovered by 
each individual teacher for himself, will be training his 
pupils in certain qualities of mind and in the ability to 
carry out certain mental processes. He will train them 
how to collect material, to sift it and examine it, to arrange 
it in a logical form, to express it clearly and vividly. He 
will encourage them to use books as a means of finding 
out what they want to know, some to be read fully and 
with care, others to be used, with the aid of indexes, in 
order to find out the information which they need. The 
training may be very simple at first, but will increase in 
difficulty as the pupil progresses. It is this training rather 
than the knowledge gained, which is the most valuable 
part of the history course. May it not then be argued 
that the examination should test how far the training has 
been effective ? 

Some might argue that the present type of history paper 
does indeed test it effectively. It 1s, however, doubtful 
whether a test in which the majority of the questions must 
be answered in essay form and which demands so much 
memorization of facts before questions can be answered 
at all does adequately do so. The number of questions 
which can be asked on any period, and the number of 
different forms they may take, is so great that it is unlikely 
that all candidates will do themselves full justice. There 
are so many different ways of teaching and so many different 
ways in which a period may be treated that it is only when 
the conception of the teacher and examiner coincides that 
the test is entirely fair. 

In 1930 the Historical Association, impressed by these 
considerations, issued a pamphlet entitled, The Case for 
Experiment in the setting of History Papers in the First 
Schools Examination. In that pamphlet three suggestions 
for experimental papers were put forward. The first 
suggestion was of a paper, much simpler than the present 
type, which would be taken a year before the full examina- 
tion and which would be followed by an additional year’s 
course of study before the certificate was given. The school 
authorities would be responsible for seeing that this course 
was carried out adequately, and it would be inspected and 
examined orally by the examining body. It was argued 
that such a scheme would allow of a more cultured and 


liberal course being followed during what is for many 
pupils their last year at school than if that year were spent 
in preparation for an examination which is bound of 
necessity to be highly standardized. 

The second suggestion was that the pupil should be 
allowed to take into the examination room a skeleton 
chronology or some book chosen by the examining body, 
or books of his own choice. Here the argument put forward 
was that such a practice would not only free the candidate 
from much of the memorization now necessary, but would 
also make the examination conform more closely to what 
is done in real life, where few attempt to carry all the 
information they need in their heads, and rely on their 
ability to find it quickly and easily from books. 

The third suggestion, based on my own article, ‘‘ A New 
Type of Question in History Papers,” published in History 
(July, 1928), attempted to meet the objection to the 
present type of paper touched on briefly above, that if the 
candidate is obliged to carry all the material he may need 
in his memory there is no certainty that he will have a 
knowledge of the particular group of facts necessary to 
show what should be the result of his studies, that he is 
able to handle historical material effectively. It was 
suggested that the paper should be divided into two parts, 
the first a number of simple questions to test whether the 
candidate knew the broad outlines of the period studied, 
the second a series of extracts, which would be used as 
material on which questions could be asked to test whether 
he was able to collect, sift and correlate a group of facts 
and draw simple conclusions from them. To answer the 
questions set in this second part of the paper, it would be 
assumed that the candidate had the historical background 
which a study of the period would give him, but that all 
the facts needed would be contained in the extracts. The 
test was in no way supposed to be one of a critical study of 
documents, but rather the extracts were intended to be 
the material the candidate might, with more time, have 
been able to collect from a library had there been one at 
his disposal. 

The first of these suggestions was an attempt to get 
rid of the examination as soon as possible because its 
advocate felt that it was a definite hindrance to good work. 
The second, implicitly at any rate, visualized a training 
through history in the ability to use books and the paper 
became in part a test of that ability. It resembled the 
sort of history examination which was advocated by 
Sanderson of Oundle. The third suggestion was definitely 
based on the belief that, while a knowledge of the facts 
of history might be desirable, the paper must also test 
those abilities which may be gained through historical 
studies. The second part of the paper was intended to test 
not whether the candidate knew any history, but whether 
he had, through his historical studies, received a certain 
kind of training. 

The interest and courtesy of the Delegates of the Oxford 
Local Examinations have made it possible to carry out 
experiments with papers of the third type at the school of 
which I am Headmaster. In 1931 and 1932 boys taking 
the ordinary history paper took also an experimental 
paper, which, in 1932, was divided into three parts. The 
first part consisted of three questions, all of which had to 
be attempted. Question 1 asked for the dates of ten events ; 
in question 2, five lines had to be written on four events 
or persons; in question 3, facts connected with seven 
people or places had to be written down in not more than 
two lines. Part I was thus a test of memorization of facts 
only. Part II consisted of three questions of the usual 
essay type, one only of which had to be attempted. In 
Part III, extracts, about three pages in all, concerned with 
the Bismarck and the Hohenzollern candidature for the 
Spanish throne in 1870 were provided. They included a 
passage from Busch’s Our Chancellor, several extracts from 
Lord Lyon’s dispatches, an extract from The Times, a 
report of a speech of the French Foreign Minister and the 
published version of the Ems Telegram. Five questions 
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had to be answered from the information contained in these 
extracts. Orders gained in the ordinary paper, form orders, 
estimates and intelligence quotients were compared with 
the orders gained in the experimental paper. No certain 
conclusions as to whether or not the experimental paper 
will prove a better test than a paper of the usual type have 
as yet been reached. One has not learnt yet what are the 
best sort of extracts, nor what sort of questions should be 
set on them, nor how such a paper ought to be marked. 
It is unlikely that any certain conclusions can be reached 
until agreement is arrived at as to exactly what it is the 
School Certificate Examination as a whole, and more par- 
ticularly the history section of the examination, ought to 
test. The problem of the right sort of history paper is 
bound up with the problem of the right character of the 
whole School Certificate Examination. It is impossible 
to discuss the wider issue here, but enough has been said 
to indicate its character. 
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For the present, the recommendations of the Investi- 
gators offer a reasonable line of advance. Since it is 
impossfble to test the whole of the school history course 
except in very broad outline, the Investigators’ recom- 
mendation of a second paper either on a short period of 
history or on a subject, the preparation for which necessi- 
tates the reading of books other than the ordinary textbook, 
in which only a quarter of the questions set are of the 
essay type, and social, economic, and cultural development 
is given its proper value, is worthy of support. While such 
a paper may not be an adequate test of the qualities which 
a history course should give, it may allow of their being 
acquired and that, after all, is the chief thing. 


Full accounts of the experiment described above are given in History 
(January, 1932, and January, 1933). This year a paper of the type described is 
being taken by boys of my school instead of the ordinary paper in the Oxford 
School Certificate Examination. 


School Libraries 
XVI.. EDUCATION 
By B. A. Howarp, M.A., Headmaster, Addey and Stanhope School, New Cross 


NY teacher who takes a walk round the Education 

Library of the London County Council would soon 
discover, if he did not already know it, that quite a number 
of books have been written about education at one time 
or another; and if he has rashly undertaken to write an 
article upon the education section of a school library, he 
will realize that his problem is of formidable dimensions. 
If he then reflects, as he is quite likely to do, that the books 
which have helped him most in his own professional work 
have often been books which were at first sight not con- 
nected with education at all, he will be appallcd at the 
magnitude of what he has undertaken to do; and he will 
come to the conclusion—at least the present writer has 
come to the conclusion—that he can make no effective 
headway with the task unless he confines himself to books 
whose educational bearing is quite direct. 

For this reason, this article will omit all reference to 
many books which in the long run are likely to be of more 
importance to teachers than formal treatises on education. 
It will mention only casually, if at all, books by such men 
as Lowes Dickinson or Whitehead or Eddington or Graham 
Wallas or Gilbert Murray or Elliot Smith or Frazer; or, 
going back a little—which is a good thing to do occasionally 
if one really wants to arrive at new ideas—such men as 
Emerson or Bacon or Montaigne or Vives or Plato. These 
omissions are made with real regret, for these are the books 
which are most stimulating of all to read. For every 
book a young teacher reads upon his own subject, it is to 
be hoped he will read another not upon his subject. It 
will save him from getting into a rut; help to keep his 
mind alive ; refresh him by continually bringing him back 
to first principles ; cast the most unexpected lights upon 
the work he has in hand ; and prevent him from developing 
into that lost soul, the narrow-minded specialist. From 
that kind of specialist—it is not the only kind—we may 
all pray to be delivered; for one-track minds will never 
understand a many-faceted universe. 

In what follows, I am assuming that pupils, even sixth 
form pupils, will make scarcely any use of the education 
section of the library. They are not at the stage at which 
they can sit back and contemplate educational problems 
from the outside ; and even if they had sufficient maturity 
of outlook, there are other things with which they could 
more profitably concern themselves. An occasional boy 
or girl, proposing to be a teacher, might read one or two 
of the simpler books which follow; or such pupils might 
tead certain others for literary or historical reasons; but 
I have not attempted to consider their needs. I have had 
in mind books deliberately designed to help the teacher ; 


and, in particular, the young teacher. It is true that the 
older teacher should be able to go on learning from books 
all his life ; when he stops learning he should stop teaching 
too. But he scarcely needs separate consideration. If he 
has little acquaintance with the kind of book mentioned 
below I hope my list will be of some service to him; if, 
on the other hand, he has read extensively in these direc- 
tions he will be in no need of advice from me. He will be 
irrevocably committed to the reading of books all his 
life—the happiest fate that can overtake a man. 

The young teacher needs help from books which fall 
broadly into two classes. 

First, books on the general principles of education. 
These are not, on the whole, the standard treatises which 
a training college would desire him to read, though one or 
two good specimens of these should certainly be at his 
disposal. He is likely to be more interested in, and to get 
more practical assistance from, books of a slightly different 
kind, books written by such men as Dr. Norwood or Dr. 
Ballard or Sir John Adams. Some suggestions are given 
below. 

The largest sub-section of books on general principles 
will be the section dealing with psychology. If I may 
venture on a word of advice to a young teacher who has 
not previously read any psychology, I would recommend 
him not to try to pick the fruits of his reading too quickly, 
but to begin by a careful reading of some one standard 
book on psychology—psychology without prefix or suffix, 
the real thing—and to make his own tentative deductions 
and applications to class-room practice. Then, and only 
then, should he read books about that curious subject 
educational psychology, in which the applications to 
teaching have been made for him by some one else. And 
perhaps made quite wrongly. 

The second class of books deals with the technique of 
teaching the various subjects. Young teachers who have 
not been trained sometimes dismiss this kind of book also 
as too theoretical. It is possible to despise the theorists 
too much; if teaching is really a learned profession, not 
many people will acquire the best technique merely by 
the light of nature. One often picks up by the light of 
nature things which one would do better to leave alone. 
On the other hand, there is the opposite danger, if one 
relies too much upon books, of becoming doctrinaire in 
one’s views and failing to modify them by actual class- 
room experience. The path of wisdom is to read as much 
as possible about the technical problems of teaching one's 
own subject, but to accept nothing without due considera- 
tion ; to read, but also to criticize, reject, apply tentatively, 
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experiment, modify. For education is still far from being 
an exact science; a well-known name upon the spine of 
a book is quite compatible with much nonsense Between 
its covers; and whether “the latest book out on the 
subject ’’ marks a genuine advance, or is merely exploiting 
a passing fashion, is a question which must be decided 
in the class-room rather than in the study. 


I—GENERAL 


Abbreviations used: O.U.P., C.U.P., U.L.P., the University Presses of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London; A. & U., Allen & Unwin; H. & S., Hodder & 
Stoughton; S.C.M., Student Christian Movement. 

On the national organization of education I suggest 
two small books: Schools of To-day, Bolton King (Dent, 
3s. 6d.) and The Nation at School, F. S. Marvin (O.U.P., 
5s.), and one large one: The Schools of England, Dover 
Wilson (Sidgwick & Jackson, 18s.). 

In a school library one textbook on the history of educa- 
tion should be sufficient; for example, A Short History 
of Education, J. W. Adamson (C.U.P., 15s.). 

On the principles of education, a sound and compre- 
hensive textbook is The Foundations of Education, J. J. 
Findlay (U.L.P., Vol. J, 8s. 6d., Vol. II, ros. 6d.), though 
there are many others. Education: its Data and First 
Principles, T. P. Nunn (Arnold, 6s.) is a classic, but rather 
difficult ; it is widely read in training colleges, but in my 
opinion is better suited to a teacher in the middle twenties 
than to a student of twenty. Three other valuable books 
are Education, T. Raymont (Longmans, 7s. 6d.); The 
Individual and the Environment, J. E. Adamson (Longmans, 
14s.); and A Modern Philosophy of Education, G. H. 
Thomson (A. & U., 8s. 6d.). 

The following are less technical but wider in scope: 
Education through Recreation, L. P. Jacks (U.L.P., 3s. 6d.) ; 
The Changing School, P. B. Ballard (H. & S., 6s.); The 
English Tradition of Education, C. Norwood (Murray, 
Ios. 6d.) ; On Education, Bertrand Russell (A. & U., 6s.) 
—this should be read, according to a friend of mine, by 
every one concerned with the teaching of girls! Another 
view is that it should be read by every one who can enjoy 
a stimulating book without necessarily falling captive to 
it—The Dance of Life, Havelock Ellis (Constable, 6s.) ; 
The Ultimate Belief, Clutton Brock (Constable, 3s. 6d.) ; 
The Aims of Education, A. N. Whitehead (Williams & 
Norgate, 7s. 6d.). 

The following books of Sir John Adams are of a more 
practical kind, and deal with many problems which occur 
in class practice: The New Teaching (H. & S., 7s. 6d.), 
The Student's Guide (U.L.P., 3s. 6d.), Errors in School 
(U.L.P., 6s.). I would recommend also two easy and 
unpretentious but wise little books by C. W. Bailey: 
Joyous Wayfarers (Silas Birch, 2s. 6d.) and Tyvannies of 
the School (Blackie, 2s. 6d.). 

On examinations, marking, and mental tests, all the 
following will be found useful: The Science of Marking, 
Terry Thomas (Murray, 5s. 6d.) ; The Technique of Examin- 
ing Children, B. C. Wallis (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.) ; Secondary 
School Examination Statistics, J. M. Crofts and D. C. Jones 
(Longmans, 2s. 6d.); The Reliability of Examinations, 
C. W. Valentine (U.L.P., 7s. 6d.); Mental Tests, P. B. 
Ballard (H. & S., 6s.); The New Examiner, P. B. Ballard 
(H. & S., 6s.); Handbook of Tests for Use in Schools, 
C. Burt (P. S. King, 3s. 6d.). 

Schools of different types will need books dealing with 
their own special problems. Thus a school working upon 
individual time-tables should have The Dalton Laboratory 
Plan, E. Dewey (Dent, 4s. 6d.) and The Triumph of the 
Dalton Plan, C. W. Kimmins and B. Rennie (Nicholson & 
Watson, 6s.)—there are many others; schools interested 
in self-government schemes will find a record of some 
pioneer work in An Adventure in Education, J. H. Simpson 
(S. & J., 3s. 6d.); co-educational schools could get help 
from the Consultative Committee's Report on the Differen- 
tiation of the Curriculum for Boys and Girls in Secondary 
Schools (H.M.S.O., 2s. 6d.)—though if they disagree with 


the report I hope they will attach more weight to their 
own experience than to the deliberations of even so august 
a body as a consultative committee—and public schools 
will like The English Public School, B. Darwin (Longmans 
Green, 3s. 6d.). They won’t like Public Schools, L. B. Pekin 
(Hogarth Press, out of print). Any one who reads one of 
these books is recommended to read the other also ; taken 
together, they show you just how exact a science educationis! 

If classical works on education are to be included the 
librarian will have an embarrassing choice. The following 
are merely samples, put down almost at random: Essays 
on Education and Kindred Subjects, Herbert Spencer (Dent. 
Everyman, 2s.); Culture and Anarchy, Matthew Arnold 
(Murray, 5s.); The Way of all Flesh, Samuel Butler (Cape. 
38. 6d.) ; On Education, J. J. Rousseau (Arnold, 5s.). And 
dare I mention Plato ? No; I promised I wouldn't. 

Two easy books on psychology are The Control of the 
Mind, R. H. Thouless (H. & S., 5s.) and Every Man's 
Psychology, J. Adams (U.L.P., ros. 6d.). The Arn of 
Thought, G. Wallas (Cape, 9s.), is harder, but not unduly 
technical. Of more technical works, Soctal Psychology. 
W. McDougall (Methuen, tos. 6d.), and Psychology: The 
Study of Behaviour, W. McDougall (Butterworth, 2s. 6d.), are 
classics; I have also enjoyed The Will to Live, J. H. Badley 
(A. & U., ros. 6d.), and its sequel, The Will to Fuller Life 
(A. & U., 10s. 6d.), though the latter is somewhat outside 
the scope of this section. Two authoritative books are 
The Abilities of Man, C. Spearman (Macmillan, 16s.), and 
How we Think, J. Dewey (Harrap, 7s. 6d.); I suggest also 
Instinct Intelligence and Character, G. Thomson (A. & U., 
10s. 6d.), Behaviourism, J. B. Watson (Routledge, 12s. 6d.), 
Growth of the Mind, K. Koffka (Routledge, 15s.). Educa- 
tional psychology might be represented by the following : 
Education of Children, Adler (A. & U., 10s. 6d.), Everyday 
Problems of the Everyday Child, D. A. Thom (Appleton, 
12s. 6d.), The Nervous Child in School, Cameron (Oxford 
Med. Publications, 5s.), The Psychology of Adolescence, 
Brooks (Harrap, 10s. 6d.), Youth, Wheeler (U.L.P., 5s.). 
Child Psychology, Curti (Longmans, 12s. 6d.), Talents and 
Temperaments, A Macrae (Nisbet, 5s.). Dr. Cyril Burt’s 
The Young Delinquent (U.L.P., 17s. 6d.) is a standard book 
upon abnormal children. I cannot offer much advice about 
books upon psycho-analysis, of which there is a bewildering 
number; but there is one short and simple book which 
every one might profit by reading: Psycho-Analysis for 
Normal People, Geraldine Coster (O.U.P., 2s. 6d.). 


II—SPpEcIAL SUBJECTS 


Most of the books which follow have been suggested to 
me by various friends, specialists in different subjects, to 
whom I am greatly obliged. For the most part I have 
mentioned only books written from a definitely pedagogical 
point of view; I am assuming that the standard works of 
reference in the various subjects, including, I hope, the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, are already to be found in 
other sections of the library. 


PERIODICALS 


A school which can afford to subscribe to the publications 
of the different subject-associations will find the money 
well spent. The chief periodicals are: 


Greece and Rome. (O.U.P. for Classical Association. 2s. 6d. issue.) 

The Bible and Modern Religious Thought. (C. M. Cooper, 93 Wightman Road, 
N.4. Is. issue.) ` 

Geography. (For the Geographical Association by Municipal High Schoo! 
of Commerce, Princess Street, Manchester, 1. 2s. 6d., non-members.) 

History. (Published for Historical Association by Macmillan.) 

Mathematical Gazette. (Bell for Mathematical Association. Price varies.) 

School Science Review. (Published for S.M.A. by Murray.) 

School Nature Study Review. (Published by School Nature Study Union.) 

Good Speech. Quarterly Review. (Verse-speaking Fellowship.) 


MATHEMATICS 
The following are published for the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation by Bell: 
The Teaching of Arithmetic in Schools. (18.) 
The Teaching of Mechanics in Schools. (1s.) 
Elementary Mathematics in Girls’ Schools. (1s.) 


The Teaching of Mathematics in Public and Secondary Schools. 


(1s. 6d.) 
The Teaching of Geometry in Schools. (2s.) 
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Also : 
A Study of Mathematical Education, B. Branford. (O.U.P., 9s.) 
The se of Algebra, including Trigonometry, T. P. Nuun. (Longmans, 


The cone of Le mamar Mathematics, C. Godfrey and A. W. Siddons. 
) 
et ie ie in the Teaching of Elementary Mathematics, F. W. Westaway. 
e, 15s. 
Essays on Mathematical Education, G. St. I. Carson. (Ginn, out of print.) 


SCIENCE 


Natural Science in Education (H.M.S.O., 1s. 6d.) 

Science Teaching, F. W. W yey (Blackie, 10s. 6d.) 

The Science Masters’ Book, ed. G. H. J. Adlam. (Murray, 2 vols., 15s. set.) 
Science in Education, H. H. Cawthorne. (O.U.P., 5s.) 

Teaching Science in the Schools, E. R. Downing. (C. U.P., 10s.) 

Teaching Science in Schools, J. Brown. (U.L.P., $s. 6d. 

Broad Lines on Science Teaching, ed. F. Hodson. ' (Christophers, out of print.) 
School Laboratory Management, Sutcliffe. (Murray, 4s. 6d.) 


HISTORY 


History and sts Place in Education, J. J. Findlay. 


(U.L.P., 3s. 6d.) 
The Approach to History, F. C. Happold. 


(Christophers, 3s. 6d. ) 
Experiments in the Teaching of History, M. W. Keatinge. (Black, 7s. 6d.) 
The New History, J. H. Robinson. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 

A Handbook for History Teachers, D. Dymond. (Methuen, 4s.) 


And another friend of mine wants to see included that 
stimulating book by H. G. Wells, The Undying Fire 
(Cassell, 6s.). 

There are also many Historical Association leaflets and 
Board of Education pamphlets which might be included. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Geography in School, J. Faitgrieve. (U.L.P.. 7s. 6d.) 

Geography in Education and Cuizenship, W. H. Barker. (U.L.P., 68.) 

A Handbook for Geography Teachers, ed. D. M. Forsaith. (Methuen, 4s.) 
Geography Teaching. Published by the British Association. (1s.) 


Refer also to a book already mentioned, The New Teaching 
ed. J. Adams (H. & S., 7s. 6d.). 

I may mention that, feeling that the above list was a little 
inadequate, I sought further guidance from a specialist 
friend of mine, who replied ‘‘ Send all books upon Geography 
to the local dust destructor, and use the money saved to 
buy really decent atlases for the children.” I put my 
friend's opinion upon record without comment. He is, I 
would add, a highly successful teacher of geography. 


ENGLISH 


Board of Education pamphlet The Teaching of English 
in England (H.M.S.O., 1s. 6d.), Memorandum on the Teach- 
ing of English, drawn up by the English Panel of the 
A.A.M., 1932. 

All the pamphlets of the English Association are stimu- 
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lating. (They are free to members; cost to non-members 


is usually Is.) 


The Writing of English, Boas. (Longmans Green, 2s. 6d.) 

New Exercises in Essay Writing, Boas. (Longmans Green, 2s. 6d.) 

A Year's Work in English, Marriott. (Harrap, 2s. 3d.) 

On the Writing of English, Warner. (Blackie, 2s. 9d.) 

The Gateway to English, Treble and Vallins. (O.U.P., 4 vols., 2s., 2s. 6d., 
2s. 6d., 38. 6d.) 

Exercises in Criticism, Shillan. (Bell, 23. 6d.) 

English Literature, Downs. ar & S., 3s. 6d.) 

Speech Training in the School, Gullan. (Evans, is. 6d.) 

Spoken Poetry in the Schools, Gullan. (Methuen, 8s. 6d.) 

Thought in English Prose, Dent. (Heinemann, 2s. 6d.) 

Expression, Greening Lamborn. (O.U.P., 3s. 6d.) 

A Companion in Essay Writing, Brock. (Methuen, 3s.) ; 


and particularly 


The Teaching of English in Secondary Schools for Girls, G. H. Bracken. 
(U.L.P., 68 


SCRIPTURE 


In this subject I must either limit myself severely to 
pedagogical books or be lost. So, repressing a temptation 
to compile a list of books, such as James’ Varieties of 
Religious Experience, Otto's Idea of the Holy, Marett’s 
Faith, Hope and Charity in Primitive Religion, Oman's 
The Natural and the Supernatural, and so on, I content 
myself with the following unambitious list : 


Commentary on the Bible, ed. A. S. Peake. (Jack, 21s.) 

The Teachers’ Commentary, ed. Martin. (S.C.M., 8s. 6d.) 

A Short History of the Hebrews, Rattey. (O. vi P., 2s. Od.) 

The Clarendon Bible. Old Testament Section, New Testament Section. 


How to Read the Bibie in the Twentieth Century, S. Bryant. (Dent, 4s. 6d.) 

Present Day Problems in Religious Teaching, H. Lee. (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.) 

The Approach to Religious E tn Secondary Schools and Day Schools, 
B. A. Yeaxlee. (S.C.M., 

The Cambridgeshire Syllabus of Religious Teaching for Schools. 


(4s. 6d. a volume. 10 vols., published by 1932.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


M K on the Teaching of Modern Languages. For the I.A.A.M. 
U.L.P., 5s.) 

Modern Language Teaching, Cloudesley Brereton. (U.L.P., 7s. 6d.) 

Modern Language Learning, J. J. Findlay. (Gregg, 5s.) 

Practical French Teaching, F. A. Hedgcock. (Pitman, 3s. 6d.) 

The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in School and University, H. G. 
Atkins and H. L. Hutton. (Arnold, out of print.) 

Theory and Practice of Language Teaching, E. C. Kittson. (O.U.P., 5s.) 


CLASSICS 


Classics. Report of Prime Minister's Committee. (H.M.S.O., 2s.) 

Latin on the Direct Method, W. H. D. Rouse and R. B. Appleton. 
7s. 6d.) 

On the Teaching of Latin, F. R. Dale. (Constable, 1s. 6d.) 

Practical Hints on the Teaching of Latin, N. W. P. Lewis. 


(U.L.P., 


(Macmillan, 5s.) 


See also articles in Adams’ The New Teaching and A. W. 
Bain (ed.) The Modern Teacher. 


Teachers’ Conferences in Ireland 


HE Annual Congress of the National Teachers’ Association 
of Ireland was held in Derry this year. The main subjects 
for discussion were the Inspection System, Teaching of Irish, 
the Salary Cuts, and the Civil Rights of Ulster Teachers. It was 
quite clear that there was widespread dissatisfaction with the 
present inspection system, which is looked upon as something 
of an inquisition rather than a help, as it should be, to the 
improvement of teaching. Many examples were quoted. They 
seemed to show that there had been no improvement and that 
it was still something of the spy system as it had been a 
century ago. It is only fair to say that the Minister of Edu- 
cation in the Free State has since denied that this is a correct 
description of the system. 

Probably the most interesting discussion was concerned with 
the teaching of Irish. It was pointed out that it was impossible 
to carry out the policy of the Government in restoring Irish as 
a spoken language, because the curriculum is over-burdened with 
too many other subjects. The number of subjects has been 
increased, and it is not possible to expect that one and two- 
teacher schools could succeed in teaching pupils the language 
so that they are fit to receive instruction in Irish only. The 
Minister of Education has expressed dissatisfaction with the 
results achieved, but it was made quite clear that unless the 
curriculum was shortened he would be equally dissatisfied after 
another ten or twenty years. 

The Congress repeated again its criticisms of the cuts in 
salaries introduced by the Free State Government. Although 


the teachers have no hope that the decision of the Government 
will be modified, it is obvious that they at any rate consider the 
limit of sacrifice has been reached. 

There can be no doubt at all in the mind of any reasonable 
man that the teachers in Northern Ireland are very unfairly 
treated in being denied their rights as citizens and, especially as 
they are the only body of teachers in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations who suffer this disability, it is hard to understand 
why the Northern Government continues to refuse to give them 
this natural right. 

The Ulster teachers, at a meeting in Portrush, also protested 
strongly against the denial of full civil rights to teachers and 
asked for a restoration of the salaries in operation when the 
Northern Government was constituted. Both secondary and 
primary teachers again demanded the establishment of a 
Council of Education despite the refusal by the Free State 
Minister, even though similar Councils have done good work 
elsewhere. 

The Secondary Teachers’ Conference in Dublin dealt with many 
interesting educational subjects. The President particularly 
urged that secondary education should be modified to meet the 
obvious changes which machinery is producing in organized 
society. A very interesting paper was read by Prof. R. J. 
Rowlette, who speaks with authority. He showed again the 
advantages and even necessity of physical training. It is strange 
that the world is only beginning again to learn a truth about 
education which the Greeks discovered over 2,000 years ago. 
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Commercial Production of “ Heavy Water ”’ 


TRIBUTE TO BRITISH 


HE recently discovered “ Heavy Water,” which has 
created so much interest in popular as well as scientific 
circles, is to be produced commercially in England. 

This is the significance of the announcement by Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., that ‘‘as a result of research 
at their Billingham factory, the recently discovered isotope 
of hydrogen is now to be made available to purchasers in 
the form of its oxide, ‘Heavy Water.'” Plant has been 
developed at Billingham capable of producing a continuous 
supply of “Heavy Water” of approximately 30 per cent 
purity at the rate of 5 gms. per day, while approximately 
pure ‘‘ Heavy Water ” will be produced at a somewhat 
later date. 
any commercial demand that may arise. 


PRODUCTION AND RESEARCH AT BILLINGHAM 


Large-scale production of “ Heavy Water” is only 
possible where exceptional resources of power and raw 
materials exist together. At Billingham, not only ordinary 
hydrogen in large quantities, but also residues in which 
“ Heavy Water ” has accumulated, are readily available. 
These resources, together with cheap power and convenient 
research facilities, establish Billingham as the logical centre 
for the large-scale production of the new compound. Since 
its discovery in America, its probable uses are becoming 
more evident, and it is eloquent testimony to the vitality 
of British chemical technique that in so short a space of 
time it should have been translated from a scientific curiosity 
to a marketable commodity. 


PROPERTIES OF HEAVY HYDROGEN 


The discovery that a different kind of hydrogen of twice 
the normal mass is always present in preparations of 
ordinary hydrogen has brought about a revolutionary 
change in beliefs in the constancy of the constitution of 
water—beliefs which scientific men have held for more 
than a century. The heavier isotope exists only in small 
proportion (about I in 6,000), but preparations of water in 
which the hydrogen isotope of mass 1 is replaced by the 
isotope of mass 2 can now be obtained. The density of this 
water is found to be about Io per cent greater than that of 
ordinary water, and though in no way differing from ordinary 
water in outward appearance, certain of its physical and 
chemical properties show marked differences. Thus, its 
freezing point is 3°8° C., its boiling point is 103° C., and its 
refractive index is notably lower than that of ordinary 
water. 

It was discovered by two American investigators, Urey 
and Washburn, that the residual water in old electrolytic 
cells contained a larger proportion of heavy hydrogen than 
the normal. 

It was further found that by continued electrolysis, the 
concentration of the ‘‘ Heavy Water” was enriched, 
ordinary light hydrogen being given off preferentially, and 
“ Heavy Water ” accumulating. This gave the key to a 
successful method of preparing ‘‘ Heavy Water ” in quan- 
tity, and the electrolytic method is the one in use at 
Billingham. 

Although “ Heavy Water ” occurs in all ordinary water 
to the extent of only 1 to 6,000, yet, because of the enormous 
quantities of water present on the earth, it cannot be 
regarded as a rarity. Because of its higher boiling-point, 
it is selectively retained on evaporation of ordinary water, 
and terrestrial sources vary in their content of ‘‘ Heavy 
Water.” Rain water will obviously be weakest in it, ordinary 
river and lake water contains one part in 6,500, sea water 
one part in 5,000, while certain electrolytic residues have 
been found to contain as much as one part in 2,700. All 
these facts will be utilized in large-scale production, in 
which preliminary concentration is desirable. 


I.C.I. anticipate that they will be able to meet | 


CHEMICAL EFFICIENCY 


The name “ Diplogen’’ has been proposed by Lord 
Rutherford for Heavy Hydrogen, and this is the one most 
likely to be generally accepted. Chemically, so far as at 
present investigated, the new isotope shows less reactivity 
than ordinary hydrogen, though differences are not notice- 
able at temperatures above 500°C, Itisinteresting to note 
that some salts are as much as 15 per cent less soluble in 
“ Heavy Water ” than in ordinary water. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS 
Mention must be made of the biological behaviour of 
“ Heavy Water.” Since water plays so important a part in 
life-processes, and these must have become accustomed to 
the one part in 6,000 ratio of “ Heavy Water,” alteration 
of the balance to one side or the other must be expected to 
have definite effects. It has been shown, for example, that 
tobacco seeds will not germinate in nearly pure ‘‘ Heavy 
Water,” and only grow half as fast in 50 per cent “ Heavy 
Water ” as in pure water. “ Heavy Water ” has also been 
shown to be toxic in varying degrees to a variety of small 

organisms, such as tadpoles and protozoa. 


SIGNIFICANCE TO RESEARCH AND POSSIBLE USEs 

Now that reasonably constant supplies of “Heavy 
Water ” are to be made available to the experimenter, 
research work may be expected to be greatly stimulated, 
with the possible result that the United Kingdom will 
become the centre of research in this entirely new field of 
knowledge. 

Despite the slenderness of existing knowledge of the 
chemistry of Heavy Hydrogen, its potentialities are many, 
and it is likely to prove of as great practical importance as of 
scientific interest. Apart altogether from interest attaching 
to the individual behaviour of a new atom of such chemical 
importance, it is thought probable that it and its compounds 
will prove a versatile weapon in connexion with many 
general problems. It will obviously increase the possi- 
bilities of isomerism in organic compounds, and the value 
of the '“ Diplon ” (the nucleus of the Heavy Hydrogen atom) 
in effecting artificial atomic disintegration may be consider- 
able. The therapeutic uses for the new element may prove 
important, and other fundamental lines of research are 
suggested by its observed effects on animal and plant life 
processes. 


Among the public lectures arranged for this term by UNIVER- 
SITY COLLEGE, J-ONDON, we notice a course of eight lectures by 
Prof. Charles Singer, which began on April 30, at 5 p.m., on 
“ The History of Physiology.” 

+ * * 

The Royal Institute of British Architects has forwarded a 
pamphlet, price one shilling, containing full information upon the 
various prizes and studentships for 1934-5, together with, where 
applicable, the detailed programmes for the competitions. 

* & * 


Messrs. J. M. DENT & Sons, LTD., have issued a Summer List. 
Most of the books referred to have already been announced in 
Messrs. Dent's Spring List, but there is an important advance 
notice for the coming autumn—Burology for Everyman, bv 
Sir Arthur Thomson. Sir Arthur had practically completed the 
MS. of this work when he died early last year, and it has now 
been prepared for press by Dr. E. J. Holmyard. It is announced 
to appear in two volumes of about 750 pages each at 7s. 6d. net 
per volume. ä R à 

The Special University Lectures arranged by the UNIVERSITY 
oF LONDON for this term are all by distinguished foreign visitors. 
They include three lectures on experimental vertebrate embryo- 
logy at University College, by Prof. W. Vogt, of Zurich, beginning 
on May 22; three on problems of perception in modern psycho- 
logy at Bedford College, by Prof. D. Katz, formerly of Rostock, 
beginning on May 22; four on “ The Roosevelt Legislation and 
the Constitution “ at the London School of Economics, by 
Prof. F. Frankfurter, of Harvard, which began on April 25. 
Admission to these lectures is free. 
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A CONCISE HISTORY or BRITAIN To 1603 


By ROBERT M. RAYNER 38. 


The first of a series written to meet the necds of students studying for School 
Certificate examinations. 


The series covers the whole course of British history. It is divided into periods 


as follows 
To 1603 1603-1783 
1485-1714 1783-1933 
1714-1933 1688-1815 
fee ISTORY The whole work will also be issued complete in one volume. 


The main features of the book are: 
1. Readability combined with brevity. 
2. The skilful organization of the text, supplementary notes, and revision 
questions. 
3. The handy divisions, published at moderate prices, which can be used 
to cover any of the School Certificate syllabuses at a small outlay. 


BRITAIN IN WORLD HISTORY 


By E. H. DANCE 58. 
In TWO PARTS. 3s. each. In THREE SECTIONS, under the title of 
Part I. To 1603 LONGMANS’ NEW AGE HISTORIES. 
j Part II. Since 1603 Book I. To 1485. Book II. 1485-1714. 
Book III. Since 1714. 28. 3d. each 


q THE IDEAL COURSE FOR MIDDLE FORMS 


“Mr. Dance endeavours, with conspicuous success, to co-ordinate world history 
with the history of Great Britain. His work thus forms a useful link between the 
ordinary English history textbook and the manuals of world history from which 
England is excluded.’ —The Journal of Education. 


“ Due attention is given to social and political history, as well as to literature, science, 
development of thought. . . . We particularly commend the book for the oppor- 
tunities it gives of acquiring a historic method.’’—Scottish Educational Review. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURE IN. MEDIEVAL EUROPE 


iae a 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 
A.D. 300-A.D. 1500 


By R. J. MITCHELL 38. In TWO PARTS 28. each 


A charmingly written volume supplementing the ordinary textbook, and describing 
in vivid detail the lives, thoughts, and manners of everyday people. The author’s 
heroes and heroines are not the knights and ladies of the conventional historical 
novel. ‘They are plain folk of all sorts and conditions ; the merchant venturer, the 
nun,the medieval craftsman, the Parisian housewife, and wandering scholars, explorers, 
and soldiers of fortune. Beyond the drama and romance of their adventures, all 
closely founded on fact, the historical background stands out, lit up as in a flare-light 
by these astonishingly vivid and fascinating glimpses of the everyday life of the past. 


AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY 


AN ENGLISH COURSE FOR MIDDLE FORMS 


By A. R. MOON and G. H. McKAY 256 pages. 28. 6d. 


The authors’ “‘ A New English Course,” which is rapidly growing in popularity, has 
already been printed four times since 1931, and on the last occasion fresh exercises 


E N G LISH were added. 


The present volume is an attempt to provide an introductory course for middle 
forms. It includes a large collection of exercises, covering a wide range and drawn 
in many cases from the works of modern authors., The many schoolmasters who use 
and appreciate “ A New English Course ” will not, we think, be disappointed when 
they examine this new book. 


LONGMANS’ PLAIN-TEXT SHAKESPEARE 


AS YOU LIKE IT JULIUS CAESAR 
MACBETH A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
Well printed, and bound in strong cloth covers. 6d. each 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 
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The Junior School 
THE QUEST FOR A TECHNIQUE 


By W. WaLtTon (LONDON) 


HE Junior School ts and zs not; it exists as an experi- 

mental grouping of children, but it has, as yet, no 
entity, no individuality : it is like a new house—not yet 
a home. When we think of an infants’ school we envisage 
an entity wherein the ideas of Froebel or Montessori are 
being realized in various ways. The senior school suggests 
some form of Dalton’s individual methods reinforced by 
a cultivation of traditional crafts. The term junior 
school, however, stands for little (at the moment) beyond 
a grouping of children of ages ranging from 7 to 11 plus. 
Its position is anomalous, its nature amorphous; or, rather, 
such form as it has is, in many instances, determined not 
so much by a regard for the real needs of the children 
included in this age-group as by the exigencies of the 
occasion. Called into existence at a moment’s notice— 
and, it would appear, primarily to secure a segregation 
for seniors—staffed by people trained and accustomed to 
operate a quite different system, furnished in the manner 
of a senior school, it exhibits commonly the appearance 
of a very youthful senior school of the pre-Dalton type, 
with its mass-teaching and its class-teaching, and even 
with its leaving examination (the scholarship examination) 
to shape the curriculum and to confine the work within 
narrow and arbitrary channels. 

This is not at all how things should be—there are, of 
course, honourable exceptions; nor does it represent the 
official view—that is plainly indicated in the Primary 
Report. It represents simply what, owing to the rapidity 
of the change, is actually happening in many instances. 

Anything like uniformity, not necessarily of method, 
but of aim, will be reached only when the particular 
purpose of the junior school is recognized. The recognition 
of the rights of the child as an individual gave us the 
individual methods of the infants’ school. At this stage, 
however, the child is simply an individual, in contrast 
with the child of senior school age who is being trained 
to develop his individuality as a member of a community. 
This is achieved by the Dalton and other individual methods 
operated within a house system which allows scope for 
individual development with a recognition by the indi- 
vidual of the claims of the community. 

Individualism, then, 1s the common factor. That 
must be fundamental in junior school organization; for 
otherwise the school life of the child will lack continuity. 
Along with continuity there must be transition. We must 
avoid sudden jerks. If the junior school is functioning 
rightly, a child passing from the infant to the junior stage, 
as also one passing from the junior to the senior stage, 
should be spared the ordeal of any violent readjustment. 
I have known sensitive, intelligent children really suffer 
acutely in their endeavour to pass from the joyous manipu- 
lation of apparatus, as infants, to purely abstract mental 
operations, as juniors. It is difficult, and often painful, 
for intelligent children. Many (less intelligent) children 
just “ give up.” The result is seen in the large numbers of 
older retarded children we meet in the middle of the school, 
just as we met them in the earlier non-reorganized schools. 

From this it follows that the junior leaving examination 
will have to be relegated to its proper place and function. 
It will have to be recognized (as it is officially) as a means 
of providing for bright children an opportunity of securing 
a training that is more ample and that proceeds farther 
than that of the senior school; and not as an opportunity 
for teachers to. achieve kudos by adding to their honours 
list large numbers of scholarship winners. It will, more- 
over, have to be recognized—and it is recognized by 
secondary school teachers, though not yet by all elemen- 
tary school teachers—that an average child can, by inten- 
sive training, be pushed forward into a secondary school, 


SS SS? 


where he will not only not benefit by the training, but will 
suffer academically by trying to swim in waters too deep 
for him, and probably develop a serious inferiority feeling 
in addition. Meantime, the very different needs of a 
large number of children will have been sacrificed for a 
doubtful benefit to two or three of their fellows. This is 
quite pernicious. 

Having said this, it must be conceded that the bright 
child is entitled to opportunities to prepare himself for 
the secondary or central schools. Such children must, 
however, be regarded as children for whom special pro- 
vision is indicated. Their needs must not determine the 
normal curriculum. A useful plan is to divide the school 
into two parallel groups, A and B, the former emphasizing 
the academic side of the curriculum, the latter stressing 
handicraft. The A side will aim at a high goal of achieve- 
ment in Enghsh and arithmetic; the B side will have 
a lower, but still a reasonable standard of achievement as 
its goal. The arts and crafts will be practised on both 
sides, but on the A side they will be incidental and recrea- 
tive; on the B side they will be fundamental. On the 
A side concrete methods will at first enliven the arithmetic 
lessons, these being discarded as soon as their support 
ceases to be called for. On the B side concrete work in 
the form of co-operative projects will afford a transition 
from infant-school methods, these projects gradually 
giving place to mental projects in which co-operative 
problem-solving provides training in research in reference 
books, and so forth, and develops the communal spirit. 
The potential secondary and central scholars will find their 
place naturally on the A side, where, as soon as they show 
signs of “ marking time,” they will be segregated as a special 
group, and can be given opportunity to extend themselves 
so far as they are able. 

The principle of grouping should be developed within 
each class, as groups of varying capacity are discovered— 
and no class, however homogeneous at first, will remain 
so for long. This group-work will lead naturally to the 
individual work of the senior school. Whilst speaking of 
groups, it is worth noting that, in teaching reading, the 
practice of having groups of three or four boys with a 
group-leader is excellent. For this purpose, the custom 
of securing, say, forty readers all alike should be discon- 
tinued; and, instead, four each of ten different readers 
should be obtained. These can be changed round from 
group to group, and gradation can thus be secured in 
the difficulty of the reading-matter. On the A side, where 
the reading is relatively good, individual readers could 
be provided for each child, and changed round, thus 
supplying a large quantity of graduated reading matter. 

The years between 7 and 11 areatime during whichchildren 
are acutely sensitive, and impressions received at this 
period tend to be both deep and lasting. This is, therefore, 
the appropriate stage at which to lay the foundations of 
good taste in music, art, and literature—especially poetry ; 
and to ingerminate a love of art and craft activities and 
contemplations whose further pursuit will, in later years, 
provide an enrichment of leisure. 

These activities will, furthermore, prove an invaluable 
stimulus to interest; and interest is as truly the keyword 
determining method as continuity and transition are the 
keywords determining the curriculum and organization. 
The aesthetic and emotional factors will, indeed, operate 
not only in subjects properly termed aesthetic, but the 
geography lesson will be a story of travel and the history 
lesson a tale of adventure. 

As, in an age when mechanization is robbing many 
occupations both of interest and the need of skill, our 

(Continued on page 268) 
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A SCHOOL COURSE OF SCIENCE 


PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL 


By JAMES HUNTER 
In THREE PARTS. Part I. ıs. 9d. Part II. 18. gd. Part III. Jn preparation. 
Parts I and II in one volume, probably 38. 6d. 


SCIENCE 


While this book has been specially written for Scottish requirements it should be found 
suitable for all pupils, at the age of 12 to 15 years, who are following a course of 
Physics and Chemistry on gencral lines. It is hoped that the method of approach 
adopted in each chapter will commend itself to teachers. Most of the chapters are 
self-contained, and, although at the outset the book deals briefly with mensuration 
and density, it will be quite possible, as is the practice of some teachers, to postpone 
this part of the subject to a later stage. 


A PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE 
By J. M. HARRISON 28. 6d. 


An attractively written introductory volume which stresses the practical applications 
of the subject by the Senior Science Master, Bristol Grammar School. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 


FOR HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND INTERMEDIATE 
STUDENTS 


By G. P. McHUGH 28. gd. 


A volume published at a reasonable price which covers in comprehensive fashion 
the whole of the work in Practical Chemistry required by Higher School Certificate 


A TEXTBOOK ON HEAT 
By:A. W. BARTON 78. 6d. 


A brilliant textbook for Higher School Certificate candidates. 


“A brilliant piece of work, representing Science instruction at its best.” —Scottish 
Educational Journal. 


A CONCISE SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


By A. WALKER and G. P. McNICOL 
Without Answers, 248 pages. With Answers, 282 pages. 2s. 6d. each 


Provides a course in Arithmetic for papii from the age of 11 years in Secondary, 
Central, and Advanced Division Schools. After a revision of the Four Rules and 
Compound Quantities, the usual work up to Matriculation standard is considered. 


EUROPE—A REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


By MARGARET R. SHACKLETON 158. net 


G E OGRAPHY A new volume intended to meet the needs of Honours Degree students. In the main, 
the subject has been treated from a regional standpoint and the historical and economic 
background has been emphasized. It is hoped that the book will find a place in every 
school taking an advanced course in the subject and that the readability of the text 
and the attractiveness of the illustrations will make a strong appeal to the general 
reader who is interested in Geography. 


A SMALLER WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


MATHEMATICS 


By L. DUDLEY STAMP 48. 
“A geography of the world as it should be written. . . . Delightfully simple yet 
entertaining language. ... A truly delightful and instructive book.” —Scottish 
Educational Journal. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 
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education will aim more and more at training children for 
the proper. use of leisure, we shall stress that part of the 
curriculum which will help them—in their spare time— 
to find their own occupations instead of being mere passive 
recipients of sensations from outside. An individual 
active in the critical appreciation of fine examples of art 
and craft work, or himself occupied in creating some object 
in one of the art media or in one of the traditional crafts, 
will not be likely to seek in lower pleasures an outlet for 
his energies. Let us appreciate the worth of the crafts 
along with that of the arts, for though we cannot all 
produce an object of fine art, we can all make something ; 
and craftsmanship has its own unique pleasures which, 
though differing from those of art, are equally absorbing. 
The genuine artist is, after all, simply a craftsman working 
at a freer level of imaginative expression. 

It is sometimes said that, at the junior stage, the 
house system is premature; but personal experience 
indicates that from nine years onwards children will enter 
with zest into the friendly rivalries and the communal 
spirit of a well-organized group of houses. Moreover, 
every activity of school life can be reached and stimulated 
by the healthy desire of a child to achieve success; to 
win credit for his house—and for himself. Thatis important. 
A child is a healthy egotist. Let him enjoy his own part 
in any success he achieves, and avoid turning him into a 
self-righteous prig by trying to instil into him altruistic 
ideals for which he is still immature. Such an altruism is 
the goal of the house system; but to speak, as some do, of 
abolishing prizes and all rewards, because the joy of achieve- 
ment for its own sake is the right attitude, is to utter 
platitudes utterly inappropriate for very young children, 
and very probably, in many instances, for those who 
utter them.* 

A true altruism will be best developed, not as a conscious 
virtue through sacrifice, but through the communal spirit 
engendered in the friendly rivalries of team games, and 
the shared joys of rhythmic games and folk-dancing. These 
will nourish the spirit that will motivate co-operative 
and creative work in the class-room, thus achieving what 
Prof. Jacks calls education through recreation. 


* This is not to decry moral-training, but only such moral-training as is 
inappropriate, and therefore unreal, to young children. 


It has been asked quite recently whether the curriculum 
of the junior school should be determined from above or 
from below. It should now be clear that it will be deter- 
mined at its start from below, and at its close from above, 
in order that continuity may be achieved. It will, however, 
preserve autonomy within these limits in serving its 
purpose of transition; and if it attempts to echo the work 
of the infants’ school in the lowest classes and to anticipate 
that of the senior school in its highest classes, a reciprocal 
anticipation and echo from these other groups will be 
expected. 

This will demand a close contact of the different groups. 
This is being provided for in some districts by regular 
conferences of head teachers, on the one hand of junior 
and infants’ schools, and on the other of junior and senior 
schools, with periodic conferences of all groups. 

We may hope that the time is near when the teaching 
staffs of the various age-groups will be included in a scheme 
of inter-visitation. By this means it will become possible 
for each teacher to envisage the work of his group of schools 
from start to finish, and, in addition, to follow the progress 
of individual children from infancy to adolescence. 

Finally, if we are to mould the junior school into the 
entity we wish it to become, we must have teachers specially 
suited and trained for the work. This is the task of the 
training colleges. The professional training of an infants’ 
mistress is quite different from that of a mistress destined 
for the senior school. In future teachers should be divided, 
after entry into college, into those who propose to take 
respectively infants, juniors, or seniors. {With men there 
would be two divisions only.] This would make available 
for the junior schools a body of teachers equipped by 
temperament and training for the problems peculiar to 
this stage. A preference for the society of younger children, 
added to an imaginative mind and some skill in the arts 
and crafts, would seem to indicate a junior bias. 

If those to whom the charge of juniors has been entrusted 
cherish aims such as those discussed in these notes, if thev 
are prepared to experiment boldly but wisely, and if they 
are prepared to make known their successes and failures, 
then form will emerge, and the junior school will rank with 
the infants’ school as one of the bright spots in the elemen- 
tary educational system. 


Joseph Payne, First Professor of Education in England 
By Miriam G. FITCH, M.A. 


(Contributed by the College of Preceptors) 
(Continued) 


Opponents of this training advocated by Payne were | Mrs. William Grey remembered “ seeing at the mention of 


more numerous than his supporters, but for them he had 
his answers. There were many like the old gentleman who 
earnestly hoped that they might have “none of the 
quackery of pedagogy.” Payne demonstrated to them the 
curious infelicity of language, and seeing that they were 
sceptical of theory, believing it to be antagonistic to 
practice, he proved the interdependence of theory and 
practice. It must be confessed that theory itself was in 
part responsible for the contempt in which it was held. The 
writings of such men as Locke, Bain, and Herbert Spencer, 
as well as of some foreign educationists were set aside as 
unpractical, coming from the pen of those inexperienced 
in the school itself, but instead of pluming themselves on 
their contempt for ideas, teachers should first have tested 
those principles. Until they did that they would be in no 
fair position to criticize or contemn. Moreover, the fact 
that the theory of education, just in that infant stage when 
growth was most perceptible, was not static, was taken as a 
reason why teachers should not be bothered with it. What 
was taught as truth to-day might be a heresy to-morrow. 
When Payne's appointment as Professor was to be made, 


it, a smile curl the lips of more than one ardent advocate of 
national education, who evidently thought the Professor- 
ship an absurdity, and the science to be professed a crotchet 
of the professor. And yet no man could be better fitted for 
the office by his profound knowledge of the subject than 
the gentleman appointed, Mr. Joseph Payne.” 

There were many opponents of training, and amongst 
them public schoolmasters were conspicuous, who believed 
that if a teacher knew his subject he could teach it, and 
that by experience alone he could become more efficient in 
the imparting of his knowledge. Having passed through 
the various stages of instruction, he could do to others as 
had been done unto him himself. In the first place, in 
answer to these Payne argued that as a learner the would-be 
teacher had been absorbed in the end and not in the laws 
of the process. He might have been quite unconscious of 
the methods by which he had been taught. Moreover, when 
he had reached his goal his knowledge might be so con- 
siderable that he would fail to appreciate the difficulties of 
the beginner. There was no necessary connexion between 

(Continued on page 272) 
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BELL BOOKS 


* 


A NEW ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS 
by C. V. DURELL, M.A. Eighth Edition. Parts I and Il, from3s. Part Ill, from 2s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Durell has drawn us still further into his debt by producing what is surely the ideal 
textbook.” MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE. 


“ As near the ideal textbook as can at present be realized. ’—THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY 
by E. NIGHTINGALE, M.Sc. Third Edition. Fully illustrated. 4s. 6d. 


The same plan is followed as in the author’s Heat, Light and Sound (ninth edition) and his 
Hydrostatics and Mechanics (fifth edition). ‘‘ Quite up to the standard set by them, and that 
should be sufficient recommendation for any one.’—THE A.M.A. 


“ It would be difficult to imagine a more efficient or attractive presentation.” —NATURE. 


THE ENGLISH APPRENTICE 
by W. KERR, M.A., Glasgow High School. Fourth Edition. 2s. 6d. 


“ A grammar and composition course for lower and middle forms which is quite the best 
we have come across in recent years.” —EDUCATION. 


“The fundamentals in grammar and literary expression presented in a striking and 
memorable way with an abundance of helpful suggestion and searching comment.” 
SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


MODERN FRENCH COURSE 
by MARC CEPPI. Vol. I, 28. Vols. IT and IIT, 28. 4d. each. Vol. IV, 28. 6d. 


“ Well-planned volumes . . . very sensible scheme of work . . . grammatical explanations 
are given with great clearness . . . excellent illustrations.”—THE A.M.A. 


“ Mr. Ceppi has the rare quality of appreciating the point of view of the child. . . . For 
soundness of method and interest of material it would be difficult to surpass.” 


THE LONDON TEACHER. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 
by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., and G. WATSON, M.A. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. 


“ The method and arrangement are excellent—a few rules clearly worded, followed by an 
ample supply of exercise sentences : occasional continuous pieces throughout and a group 
at the end : each exercise has its own vocabulary, and there is a complete vocabulary as well.” 
CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

* 


Messrs. Bell’s new (1934) Textbook Catalogue will be gladly sent on request 


YORK HOUSE 33 PORTUGAL STREET : LONDON, W.C. 2 
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THE ACTIVE FRENCH COURSE 


By FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, M.A. 


Docteur-és-Lettres (Paris) 
A COMPLETE COURSE IN FIVE YEARS 


This course is designed to bring a pupil up to the level of a First School Examination ; it will 
provide all the grammar in general use, accompanied by a representative vocabulary. 


Material, wholly in French, is provided, arranged in a carefully-thought-out order, for the teacher’s 
use; but as regards the actual giving of the lesson the teacher is left very free. 


PUPILS’ BOOKS 
FIRST YEAR, 2s. 6d. THIRD YEAR, 3s. od. 
SECOND YEAR, _ 2s. gd. FOURTH YEAR, 3s. 6d. 


THE FIFTH YEAR IS 


THE ACTIVE FRENCH 
PREPARATION BOOK 


. (Reproduction, Comprehension, Translation, Free Composition) 


This book provides that practice in the use of the language in all its forms which is so necessary 
if the vocabulary and constructions learnt in the early years of the school course are to become a 
permanent possession. It is designed especially for the use of Fifth Forms in Secondary Schools 
and attempts to conciliate the continued use of French with preparatory work for the First School 
Certificate Examination. 2s. 6d. 


The Teacher’s Book for the First Year contains material for oral exercises. 
Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


LA FRANCE 


ESQUISSE DE GÉOGRAPHIE, D'HISTOIRE ET DE LITTÉRATURE 


A preliminary sketch of the history and literature of France, for the use of Sixth Forms and advanced 
courses in modern studies in Secondary Schools. 


Taken from the Active French Course, Fourth Year. Cloth boards, 38. 


Send to-day for free prospectus and inspection copies 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTD. 


ro & 11 WARWICK LANE LONDON, E.C. 4 
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LES MEILLEURES PAGES 


UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF 


L. E. GENISSIEUX 


Professeur à PInstitut Français du Royaume-Uni ; Directeur du Bureau de Londres 
de l’Office Nationale des Universitès et Écoles Françaises 


THR of French have often felt the need of good books containing 
characteristic pages from outstanding French writers, with brief introductions 

and concise notes. This new series includes the best pages of representative 

French authors. 

Each volume is devoted to a single writer. It contains a short biography and 

literary introduction in French dealing with the author’s period and place in French 

literature, his thought and style. 

This series is meant for the Upper Forms of Public and Secondary Schools, 

University Students, Evening Institutes, and other advanced courses, as’ well as 
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for the general reader of French. 


The first seven volumes of the series are : 


LE SAGE VOLTAIRE 
Edited by Dr. R. W. HARTLAND, M.A. Edited by J. M. SILVER, M.A. 
MOLIERE RACINE 
Edited by P. S. WILKINSON, L.-és-L. Edited by P. LINKLATER, B.A. 
CORNEILLE LAMARTINE 
Edited by W. W. MUIRHEAD, B.A. Edited by A. S. TREVES, B.Litt. 


ROUSSEAU 


Edited by Miss E. A. CROSBY, M.A., Doct. Univ. Paris. 


Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. each ; Cloth boards, 1s. 8d. each 


1o & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 


A COPY FOR EXAMINATION! 


T 
PRESS OPINIONS OF THIS SERIES : . To J.E.M 
** An excellent introduction to the writings of the greatest masters ] The University of London Press, Ltd., 
of French literature.” l ro & 11 Warwick Lane, 
“* Presents some of the greatest French authors in a form eminently ! London, E.C. 4 
suitable to English boys.” ! ; 
“* A series that deserves success, for it combines the virtues of a Please send me a specimen volume and FREE 
reader with those of a history of literature.” į prospectus of “Les Meilleures Pages.” I should 
i like to see-------------- sada oat eal enna amore ates aestoe 
| 
FILL IN AND POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY!  § Head Teather ennonn : 
l 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD. T, 
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knowing a subject and knowing how to teach it. Such 
people, too, misunderstood the teacher’s function. In 


Payne’s view it was not to communicate his knowledge to 
the learner, but to cause the learner to acquire it for 
himself: ‘‘ Self-tuition, under competent guidance, with 
the scientific method of investigation.” Knowledge of a 
subject and innate qualities such as force of personality and 
character, were prerequisites, but the teacher needed in 
addition knowledge of the nature of the child, and of the 
best methods of teaching. Secondly, as regards experience, 
Payne showed that training did not discredit experience ; 
nay, rather experience was essential, but the idea of training 
was to avoid that experience in which the true way was 
found by the untrained teacher after many experiments 
made at the expense of the pupils, whereas if the true way 
were never found, blind experience only confirmed bad 
habits. Training, therefore, was to bridge the gulf 
between inexperience and experience, and enlighten the 
latter. 

While some were inclined to admit the need for the 
training of the teacher, whose work was to be amongst 
senior pupils, they questioned whether this preparation 
was necessary for the teacher of the young. For Payne, 
who was an exponent of kindergarten methods, there was 
no doubt. He would require it, because, whereas the older 
child had already in part acquired the art of learning, the 


infant teacher had to commence a series of processes, 
having a definite end in view, ‘ to induce in the child the 
consciousness of power.” This teacher, too, had to lay the 
foundation for the association of pleasure with learning, 
and as foundation work his was, perhaps, the more im- 
portant. “ We should do as the Jesuits did in their famous 
schools, who, when they found a teacher showing real skill 
and knowledge in teaching the higher classes, promoted him 
to the charge of the lowest. There was a wise insight into 
human nature in this.” 

Finally comes that oft-repeated argument in favour of 
training, that if we prize the mind as we prize the body, we 
should not have quack teachers when we do not tolerate 
quack physicians. But for all teachers, the reason why 
training is so important is “ that the work he has indi- 
vidually and personally to do is so important... . He is 
the very soul of the whole apparatus of means, and indeed 
the only positively indispensable element in it.” 

No man could have had greater faith in the importance 
of the correlation of theory and practice in the training 
course for the teacher than Payne, but Payne did not have 
the opportunity to see what his students were doing. They, 
for the most part, were teachers already, earning their living 
during the day and perhaps walking, as Miss Buss did, to 
lectures at night. 

(To be continued) 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


UNITED STATES 


This is the title of a document recently issued by the Office 
of Education. We abridge from a summary in 
jhe Situation the March School Review. Some 800 schools 
closed, with no provision for nearly 180,000 
children ; more than 1,500 with terms of three months or less ; 
11,000 with terms of three to six months; 18,000 fewer teachers 
in city schools than in 1930; 200,000 certificated teachers 
unemployed ; 45,000 teachers receiving less this year (if paid) 
than 300 dollars ; 210,000 from 300 to 750 dollars ; one in four 
less than the minimum “ Code’’ wage; of 700 typical cities 
since 1930 nearly 600 have “ reduced instruction ” in art, or 
music, or home economics, or health, or physical education ; 
sixteen institutions of higher learning discontinued since last 
year, mostly by merging with some other school ; nearly 6,000 
fewer teachers in colleges in the past two years, and a decrease 
in college budgets of nearly 57,000,000 dollars. 


In view of this situation, the Commissioner of Education 
called together a Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee on Emergency Aid, which now proposes, 
in order to meet the immediate crisis, that 
“the emergency problem of keeping elementary and secondary 
schools open on as nearly normal a basis as possible during the 
school year 1933-4 should be met by a federal appropriation of 
50,000,000 dollars, to be allocated according to emergency needs 
in the several States; and that a further 100,000,000 dollars 
should be made available for 1934-5.” But however com- 
mittees may propose, it is Congress that disposes, and the 
National Educational Association and other important bodies 
are busily organizing over the whole country a combined appeal 
to Congressmen and the President. “One of the most far-flung 
and complicated socio-economic experiments in the history of 
the world is being tried,” runs an editorial in the Journal of the 
N.E.A., “ to drop back fifty or a hundred years in public educa- 
tion will be fatal.” Federal aid, it urges, is no new thing. It 
has long existed for special forms of education. Moreover, in 
the present crisis the Federal Government has already assisted 
banking, industry, agriculture, unemployment relief, and other 
activitics. Is not similar assistance equally essential to educa- 
tion ? The crisis “ is affecting the cultural and social life of the 
nation, is completely denying educational opportunity to scores 
of thousands of future citizens, and is subjecting millions of 
children to educational opportunities utterly inadequate for 
equipping them to meet the test of living successfully in our 
modern complicated civilization.” The Journal supports its 
eloquent appeal with the President’s own challenge: “‘ This 
crisis can be met, but not in a day or a year, and education is a 
vital factor in the meeting of it.” 


Federal Aid. 


It is, of course, understood that the Federal emergency aid 
now demanded would not mean that the States would surrender 
their constitutional control over public education. 


In contrast to the foregoing, we quote from an article on the 
situation in other countries contributed last 


gn orior winter to School and Society by Prof. Kandel, 
the well-known authority on comparative 
education: ‘‘I have presented examples from countries " 


(chietly France and England), “ which in the United States have 
been regarded from the point of view of education as conservative, 
reactionary, and class-ridden. In none of them can there be 
found a parallel to the ruthless treatment of children, schools, 
and teachers ; 1n none of them is there an instance of the whole- 
sale dismissal of teachers, the non-payment of salaries, and a 
vast army of unemploved men and women prepared to teach 
but without positions available for them; in none of them have 
the schools been closed for a single day in order to save money ; 
and in none of them is a pupil of ability deprived of his rightful 
claim to continued education. . . . To educators and enlightened 
citizens of this country, who realize the injustice of using the 
present situation against those who are helpless, that situation 
is a challenge, first, to give reality to the professed American 
faith in education and, second, and to-day perhaps more impor- 
tant, to study the social, political, and economic life of the 
country to discover wherein lie the defects, not of the form but 
of the practice of our government and administration.” 


(Abridged from the School Review.) The institution in which 
“the revolutionary practice was inaugurated 
in 1833 ” was Oberlin College, which last year 
celebrated its centenary. (It will be a surprise 
to many to learn that the first co-educational colleges were in 
existence before the first women’s colleges.) The Oberlin 
prospectus for 1835 contains the following quaint statement : 
“ Young ladies of good minds, unblemished morals, and respect- 
able attainments are received into this department and placed 
under the superintendence of a judicious lady whose duty it is 
to correct their habits and mold the female character. They 
board at the public table and perform the labour of the steward’s 
department, together with the washing, ironing, and much of the 
sewing for the students. They attend recitations with young 
gentlemen in all the departments. Their rooms are entirely 
separate from those of the other sex, and no calls or visits in their 
respective apartments are at all permitted.” Since then things 
have moved apace. To-day, of 1,500 institutions of higher 
education, 1,000 are co-educational, the others equally divided 
between men and women. Even greater has been the progress 
at the secondary level. The public high schools have made 
(Continued on page 276) 


A Century of 
Co-education. 
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M’DOUGALLS 


MUSI Cor ASSICAL SIGHT READERS. By J. EASSON,L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., R. C. MCCRONE, 


L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., and D. C. WALKER, L.R.A.M. Books VI, VII, and VIII are now published to complete the 
series. Manila Covers, 6d. Cloth Covers, 84d. For Forms 2 to 5. Send for Sample. 


CENTURIES OF SONG. ByR. S. THATCHER, M.A., Mus.Doc. (Oxon.), Director of Music 


at Harrow School. 76 Songs, Carols, Rounds, and Catches in Staff Notation. 80 pages. Limp Cloth. 1s. Piano 
Edition, 8s. net. By post, 8s. 6d. 


“ Easily the best collection I have seen.” —A Music MASTER. i ; ; , 
u As a book for massed singing it could hardly be bettered, and the voice part is amazingly moderate in price.” —The Journal of Education. 


POETRY 
PATHS TO PARNASSUS. Selected by J. D. CAMPBELL. An Anthology of Poetry for 


Preparatory Schools and Junior Forms. Illustrated. Many Modern Copyright pieces included. 
Cymbals and Lutes, 11d. A Quiver of Stars, 1s. 


TREASURES NEW AND OLD. Selected by GEO. OGILVIE, M.A., and G. S. MAXTON, 


M.A. 152 Poems, including a large number of modern copyright poems. 256 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 


NARRATIVE VERSE. Selected by E. ALBERT, M.A. Longer Poems of Strong Narrative Interest. 


Questions and Exercises of a practical nature. 272 pages. Cloth Boards. 28.6d. Or in 3 Parts. Limp Cloth. 18. each. 


HISTORY 
FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE END OF THE MIDDLE 


AGES, to I 48 5 e By E. H. DANCE, M.A., Senior Scholar, Honours School of History, Manchester; Senior 
History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 240 pages. Cloth Boards. as. 4d. 


THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE END OF THE 17th CENTURY, 


1485 to 1689. By F. T. FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and C. M. MARTIN, M.A. (Oxon.). 240 pages. 
Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 


THE END OF THE 17th CENTURY TO THE EARLY roth 
CENTURY, 1689 to 1832. By W.H. McHAFFIE, M.A. (Oxon), F.R.Hist.S. 256 pages. 28. 9d. 


THE EARLY 19th CENTURY TO THE PRESENT DAY, 
1832 to 1933 (with Retrospect 1760 to 1832). By A. BIRNIE, M.A., Lecturer in 


Economic History, Edinburgh University. 262 pages. Cloth Boards. 3s. 


FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO PRESENT DAY. .3ycG.s. Maxton, M.A., 


and E. H. DANCE, M.A. 336 pages. Cloth Boards. 38. 3d. 


ENGLISH All by C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 
INTRODUCTORY PRACTICAL ENGLISH. For Forms I, II, III. 104 pages. 


Limp Cloth. 1s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH. For Forms III and IV. 128 pages. Cloth Boards. rs. 9d. 
ADVANCED PRACTICAL ENGLISH. Cun Bode 'ag F VE 19? pages. 
PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. For Forms IV, V, and VI. 232 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 


Or in Two Parts. Limp Cloth. xs. 6d. each. 


GEOMETRY 
A MODERN SCHOOL GEOMETRY. By A. MACGREGOR, M.A., and J. W. 


FULTON, M.A., B.Sc., Head of Mathematical Dept., Ladies’ College, Edinburgh. On New Sequence lines. Many 
Research Exercises. Carefully arranged formal proofs. Encourages pupils to discover geometrical truths for themselves. 
Part I, 1s. od. ; Part II, 2s. ; Together, 3s. 6d.; Part III, 2s.; Parts I, II, and III, 4s. 6d. Solid Geometry, Part IV, 
28. ; Four books in one Volume, 6s. 


Masters and Mistresses are invited to apply for specimens, with a view to class introduction 


M¢Dougall’s Educational Co. Ltd., 8 Farringdon Ave., London, ec. 4 
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LATIN FOR TODAY 


FIRST COURSE SECOND COURSE 


Edited by Edited by 
C. McEVOY, M.A., F. DALE, M.A., 
Senior Classical Master at Watford Senior Classical Master at 


Berkhamsted School 
460 pages, illustrated. 
48. 6d. 


Grammar School 


360 pages, illustrated. 
38. 6d. 


METHOD (I) LATIN WORD ORDER 


Closely associated with the immediate introduction of connected Latin (described in the first of 
this series) is the important principle of training the pupil to get the sense and thought of the Latin in 
the Latin word-order. By this method he cultivates that suspense of judgment so necessary when the 
transition to Latin texts is made, and avoids the “ slowing down ” in pace which frequently occurs at 
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this stage of his course. 


By reading the Latin before attempting to translate it, the pupil makes himself familiar with the sense 
of the passage. He will get the meaning of new words from the context, from a related English word, 
often from the accompanying illustration, and only as a last resort from the vocabulary. 


Thus the pupil becomes accustomed to getting the entire thought of the sentence in the Latin word- 
order before he translates it into English in a way which the traditional method of going for verb, 


subject, object, often fails to achieve. 


Next Month—Material (II) Mythology 


SELECTIONS FROM 
BROWNING 


Edited by H. A. NEEDHAM, M.A. 


Docteur de l’Université de Paris. 
Lecturer in the University of Bristol. 
Late English Master at Taunton’s School, Southampton. 


XXXViii-+234 pages. 28. 6d. 


This representative selection is intended to 
show the vigour and variety of Browning’s 
genius. It includes several of the longer dramatic 
monologues and some of the finest of the shorter 
poems, written after The Ring and the Book, 
which are still in copyright. 


The Introduction gives an account of 
Browning’s life and work, indicates his re- 
lations with his age, and points out some of 
the main qualities of Browning’s artistry and 
thought, showing their significance in the 
poet’s development and in the progress of 
English poetry. Sufficient notes are given to 
ensure accurate information where necessary. 


This edition is prescribed for the Cambridge School Certificate 


Examination 1936. 


THE PROPER STUDY 


OF MANKIND 


By B. A. HOWARD, M.A. 


A course of reading and discussion for Sixth Form boys 
and girls, students in i colleges, workers in adult education, 
and for all who are interested in the problem of a liberal education. 


254 pages. 38. 6d. net. 


Chapters: I. Man and the Universe; II. 
The Growth of Man’s Body; II. The Growth 
of Man’s Mind; IV. The Growth of Man’s 
Religion; V. The Growth of Man’s Society ; 
VI. Progress; VII. and VIII. The Use of Man’s 
Mind. | 

This book provides one kind of practical 
suggestion for those who are increasingly 
uneasy because they feel that our educational 
objectives and results are somewhat out of 
touch with life as most of our pupils will meet 
it. The course is intended to provoke discussion ; 
to help pupils to formulate individual opinions ; 
and to provide a stepping stone to many inter- 
esting fields of knowledge. 

A pamphlet entitled A ee and Discussion with notes 


for Teachers of THE PROPER STUDY OF MAN- 
KIND may be obtained on application. 


The publishers will be glad to receive from teachers applications for specimen 
copies of any of the books described above with a view to class use. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


7 QUEEN SQUARE 


=: LONDON, W.C.1 
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MON LIVRE 


By E. SaxeLsByY, M.A., Bolton School 


Premier Cours de Français 224 pages, illustrated. 28. 6d. 
Cours Moyen 224 pages, illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
Cours Supérieur 220 pages. 2s. 6d. 


A L’Enseigne du Cog (for concurrent reading with the latter half of Premier Cours 
de Francais) 160 pages, illustrated. 28. 


Phonetic Transcript. First ten lessons of Premier Cours. Phonetic Dictations for Lessons IX-X XVI. 
40 pages. Is. 


Key to Cours Supérieur. 62 pages. 28. 6d. Some Notes on the Teaching of French. 30 pages. 18. 


T: books comprising MON LIVRE outline a course covering every stage of learning French 

from the beginning up to and including the work necessary for School Certificate or Matricula- 
tion Examination. Cours Supérieur will also prove useful in preparation for the Subsidiary French 
paper in the Higher Certificate Examination. 

MON LIVRE embodies the principles of the direct method in a modified form. From the first 
the pupils are taught to spell and write, as well as speak correctly every word they learn. Throughout 
the course there is an abundance and variety of exercise material to ensure accurate, steady, and 
progressive work in both the oral and written uses of the language. The reading matter upon which 
the exercises are based is interesting and original. 


COQUERICO 


By E. Saxetsy, M.A., Bolton School 
160 pages. 170 illustrations. 28. 


OQUERICO is a book for little children who begin French at an earlier 
stage than is presupposed by the ordinary French course. The aim has 

been to familiarize the pupil, by dint of constant repetition, with simple, pleasant- 
sounding phrases that he can make his own with very little conscious effort. 
The illustrations are delightful, and reflect with humour and gaiety the moods 
and attitudes of those farmyard inhabitants about whom the stories and episodes 


DEUTSCHES LEBEN 


Erster Teil By A. S. MacpHeErson, M.A., Principal German Master, Dulwich 
College. 210 pages, illustrated. 28. gd. 


Zweiter Teil By A. S. Macpuerson, M.A., and Studienrat PAUL STROMER 
215 pages, illustrated. 38. 


Dritter Teil By A. S. MacpHerson, M.A., and Studienrat PAUL STROMER 
(In active preparation.) 


EUTSCHES LEBEN presents a German course on practical modern lines, covering the work from 

its earliest stages up to and including the School Certificate Examination. The course presupposes 

that German will be the language spoken in the class-room, but there are summaries of Grammar in 
English at the end of each volume, and German-English vocabularies. 


The publishers will be glad to consider applications from Modern Language teachers for 
specimen copies with a view to class use of one or more of the books described above. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 QUEEN SQUARE :: : LONDON, W.C.1 
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co-education practically universal, segregation surviving in less 
than 1 per cent, chiefly in the East and South. Of the private 
secondary schools more than half are co-educational. We quote 
verbatim the concluding sentences: ‘It is heartening to note 
the passing of the tradition of segregated education, which 
seems to have been largely grounded in a misguided asceticism. 
Simmered down to its essence, justification of co-education in 
secondary and higher institutions is to be found in the fact that 
controlled association of the members of the two sexes in school 
affords preparation for life in a society inevitably made up of both 
men and women.” 

The invaluable Annual Report of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace (New York), written by 
the Director, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
reaches us as we go to press. The sixty pages 
describe in detail the work in the United States, in Europe, in 


Peacemakers. 


Latin America, and in the Orient. Mind Alcoves (collections of 
appropriate books contributed to libraries) and Relations Clubs 
(functioning in nearly 600 institutions of higher learning through- 
out the world) play an important part. The Report, of vital 
interest to all engaged in the same cause, concludes thus: * The 
year has been one of constant study and vigorous work despite 
the fact that the world atmosphere has been distinctly dis- 
couraging. That economic nationalism which is still running 
riot, and which is the greatest obstacle to the re-establishment 
of prosperity and genuine peace has been at its height. . . . It 
is only by such education of public opinion as that in which our 
Division of Intercourse and Education is so largely engaged that 
this violently reactionary movement can be checked, and there 
be substituted for it such international understanding, inter- 
national co-operation, and international action as the needs and 
ideals of this present-day world so imperatively demand."’ 


Correspondence 


RAISING THE SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE 


Your correspondent, Mr. G. F. Bridge, makes so many excellent 
points in his letter in the April issue of the Journal that I regret 
to have to disagree with him on the main issue. 

Surely the greatest argument for Governmental action to 
raise the school-leaving age is the fact that while local education 
authorities have had for some years the power to do so volun- 
tarily only a handful have availed themselves of this power. If we 
are to continue waiting for local education authorities to act, we 
shall find that certain local authorities will never make the 
necessary move, but will continue to shelter themselves behind 
the ingenuous plea that there are so many other things to be 
done first. 

By all means raise the school-leaving age, and then local 
education authorities will be compelled to meet the new require- 
ments. I agree that there are already too many large classes, 
but then this is not the fault of the progressive local education 
authorities, for we all know that the Board has compelled them 
to reduce their teaching establishments to a specified ratio. I 
also agree that more certificated teachers are required in certain 
areas. But apropos this second point, does Mr. Bridge realize 
that many students who left the training colleges last year are 


still unable to secure posts? Only recently the Director of 
Education for Swansea was reported as saying that for some 
months no less than a fifth of the students from the excellent 
local training college had been unable to find posts of any kind. 
The Under-Secretary to the Board of Education stated in the 
House on January 29, 1934, that up to December 31, out of 8,604 
students who left the university day training departments and 
training colleges, in July, 1933, no less than 1,450 had not by 
that date secured employment. If there were a shortage of 
teachers why should the Board have so severely restricted the 
number of admissions to the training colleges for the current 
year and next year ? 


No; there are no practical reasons why the school-leaving age 
should not be raised now. All that is lacking is the will to do it. 
Buildings need present no difficulty—there are enough building 
operatives out of work in London alone, as it is. Moreover, on 
the ground that the school-leavers will then be better prepared 
to enter industry, and should in any case not be thrown on the 
overcrowded labour market now, just when their ranks are most 
numerous owing to the high birth rates of 1919 and 1920, this 
necessary reform should no longer be delayed. 

A. GRAY JONES. 


Topics and Events 


“ THE INVASION OF Britain.’’—From the Friends of Europe, 
97 St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, we have received a 
pamphlet on “ The Military Science of Prof. Banse,” who has 
achieved notoriety as the first occupant of a Chair of Military 
Science created by Nazi Germany, and as a logical and down- 
right militarist. We mention the pamphlet because it consists 
for the most part of actual translations from the writings of 
Prof. Banse, and not of newspaper comment. These writings 
are said, however, to express in a representative way the 
mentality which the Nazi Government is introducing into the 
schools and universities of Germany. Prof. Banse’s plans for 
the invasion of Britain and of France seem to us, as we should 
they would seem to any sane European, merely fantastic, not 
to say silly. 

* * * 

BIOLOGICAL TEACHING MATERIAL AND APPARATUS.—The 
Educational Advisory Board of the British Social Hygiene 
Council has agreed, through a special Sub-Committee, to under- 
take the formation of a permanent exhibit of biological teaching 
material and apparatus, especially of the type which can be 
improvised or bought at small cost. All teachers of biology are 
asked to help forward the endeavour. Full particulars will be 
forwarded to any applicant by Mr. P. F. Lee, Educational 
Officer, British Social Hygiene Council, Carteret House, Carteret 
Street, London, S.W. I. 

* + * 

The Spring Miscellany issued by Messrs. G. BELL & Sons, LTD., 
is somewhat belated, but the announcement of a work on 
Modern Acoustics, by Dr. A. H. Davis. of the National Physical 
Laboratory is worthy of notice. Two more volumes (V and VI) 
of Faraday’s Diary are also promised, while there is a book on 
Higher Certificate Calculus, by C. V. Durell and A. Robson. 


Percy B. INGHAM MEMORIAL.—The Council of The London 
School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics has pleasure in announcing 
that it has purchased the freehold of No. 37 Fitzroy Square, 
London, W. 1, for a school building which is to be a memorial 
to Mr. Ingham. The School will move into the new building 
as soon as the alterations and decorations are completed, either 
before or during the summer term; notice of the date of the 
formal opening will be announced shortly. 

* + * 


THE  BAYLISS-STARLING MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.—This 
scholarship has been founded by old students, friends, and 
admirers, in commemoration of Prof. Sir W. M. Bayliss and 
Prof. E. H. Starling. The annual value of the scholarship is 
about £120, with exemption from tuition fees, and it is tenable 
at University College, London. The scholar will be required to 
follow a course of study approved by the Jodrell Professor of 
Physiology involving a training in the principles of, and methods 
of research in, physiology and/or biochemistry. Candidates must 
send their applications to the Secretary of University College, 
London (Gower Street, W.C. 1), not later than Saturday, May 12, 
1934. 


* * s 


THE L.T.A. REGISTER OF RECOMMENDED ADDRESSES.—This 
excellent book of reference is in its thirty-second year of publica- 
tion and consists of 267 pages of addresses of apartments, 
boarding houses, and hotels in the United Kingdom and the 
European continent. All addresses are inserted upon the recom- 
mendation of members of the London Teachers’ Association 
from personal experience and were verified up to the time of 
going to press on February 5. Price 6d. (post free 74d.), from the 
Publishers, L.T.A., Ludgate House, 110-111 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
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45 YEARS 


We have pleasure in announcing that the Normal Correspondence 
College has this year completed 45 years of specialist work in 
Correspondence Tuition, with gratifying results to all concerned. 


In addition to the numerous Prize-winners who have headed or 
taken other high places on the examination lists there are thousands 
who have passed with Distinction and thus qualified for Silver Medals. 
Our latest list of 1,000 Normal Medal Winners has recently been 
published. 


Many who have enrolled for Junior examinations years ago have now 
obtained Honours Degrees as well as Diplomas in Education. Former 
pupils are now Head Teachers and some are Directors and Assistant 
Directors of Education, while others are Tutors of the * Normal.’ 


We are proud, and justifiably so, that former pupils who found our 
tuition so helpful have been enrolling their sons and daughters. The 
experience gained during the last 45 years has enabled us to 
improve on the valuable tuition given to the parents of those who 
are now enrolling. 


NORMAL 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


NORMAL HOUSE, E. DULWICH, S.E. 22 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


BUILDERS OF EUROPE 
THE MIDDLE AGES 
By Dr. EDFORD PRIESTLEY, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations 
CLOTH BOARDS 2s. 6d. 256 PAGES 


LS 
COMPREHENSION TESTS 


on Thirty-Three of the Poems in “ French Poetry ” Compiled by F. M. FORREST 
PAPER COVERS 6d. 32 PAGES 


PE 
FRENCH CLASSIFIED VOCABULARY 


By A. M. SAVILLE, B.A. 
LIMP COVER 10d. 96 PAGES 


SS 
APPRENDRE PAR CŒUR 


Passages Selected and Arranged by R. H. FINNEGAN, B.A. 
LIMP COVER is. 96 PAGES 


| SS 
GERMAN COMPREHENSION TESTS 


Selected and Arranged by R. H. FINNEGAN, B.A. 
LIMP COVER Is. 64 PAGES 


SS 
SECOND YEAR SPANISH EXERCISES 


By M. STEPHENSON 
LIMP COVER Is. 80 PAGES 


SS 
SPANISH PROSE AND VERSE 


For School Certificate and Matriculation Examinations. By F. BLACKBURN 
CLOTH BOARDS 2s. 6d. 160 PAGES 


BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C. 2.55 
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NEW VOLUMES 


SIR A.T. QUILLER-COUCH'S 


KINGS TREASURIES 
OF LITERATURE 


CLOTH BOARDS, GOLD LETTERING 


o. 

222. MAETERLINCK’S THE CHIL- 
DREN’S LIFE OF THE BEE. 
Arranged by ALFRED SUTRO and 
HERSCHEL WILLIAMS. Also two 
bee-stories by C. G. D. ROBERTS. 
192 pages. Is. 4d. 


223. GRIMM’S HOUSEHOLD TALES. 
Selected and edited by Guy N. 
Pocock, M.A. Illustrations by 
CRUIKSHANK. 256 pages. Is. 4d. 


224. NORTHANGER ABBEY. By 
JANE AUSTEN. Edited by M. E. 
Day, M.A. 256 pages. ls. 4d. 


227 VOLUMES 


No. 

225. SHAG. The story of a dog. By 
T. C. HINKLE. Illustrated. 192 
pages. 1s. 4d. 


226. ABBOT SAMSON AND OTHER 
SELECTIONS FROM CARLYLE. 
Edited by Dr. D. M. WALMSLEY. 
256 pages. Is. 4d. 


227. WINGED WORDS. An anthology 
of prose and verse for middle forms. 
Selected and edited by Guy N. 
Pocock, M.A. 256 pages. Is. 4d. 


64-page Detailed Prospectus Post Free 


ENGLISH ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 
By G. W. SOUTHGATE, B.A. 
Cloth boards. 5s. 392 pages 


LY 
GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 


By THOMAS PICKLES, B.Sc. 
Being a reprint of Section I of “ Britain and 
the Modern World ” 

With 106 Illustrations 
Cloth boards 1s. 6d. 160 pages 


> 
BOB LEBT SICH IN 
DEUTSCHLAND EIN 
By Dr. E. GUNTSCH and 
W. WHITWORTH, B.A. 
Cloth boards 1s. 9d. 128 pages 


BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C. 2. 


ON 


MORE ENGLISH 
EXERCISES 
By GUY N. POCOCK, M.A. 


Cloth boards 1s. 6d. 128 pages 
Suitable for use in Middle Forms 
oN 


ESSENTIALS OF GRAMMAR 
By Dr. E. BENSON, M.A. 


Being the new edition of “ A Junior Course in 
Grammar ”’ 


1s. 6d. 


YS 
A TABULATED 
FRENCH GRAMMAR 
By C. H. LEATHER, B.A. 
Cloth boards Is. 6d. 128 pages 


Cloth boards 108 pages 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. H. R. Woop, Assistant Director of Education for 
Middlesbrough since 1931, has been appointed Director of 
Education for Crewe. Mr. Wood began his career as an 
assistant master at Wakefield Secondary School and later 
became Assistant Secretary to the Cumberland Education 
Committee. 

= * * 

Mr. L. G. Ramsty, Senior Modern Language Master at 
Giggleswick, has been appointed to the Headmastership of 
Leek High School, Staffordshire. He holds the degrees of 
B.A. (London) with second-class honours in modern lan- 
guages and M.A. (Liverpool). He is an old boy of Christ's 
Hospital and his previous service includes masterships at 
the Royal Commercial Travellers’ School, Hatch End, and 
Merchant Taylors’ School, Great Crosby. 

* * = 


THE Governing Body of the Bournemouth Collegiate 
School for Girls has appointed Miss Dorothy Bourne to be 
the new Principal of the School, in place of Miss M. Davie, 
who is retiring in July next after twenty-three years’ 
service. 

* * * . 

Mr. G. R. REnwick, of Charterhouse, is to succeed 
Mr. W. S. Lee as Headmaster of Dover College. He is an 
old boy of Charterhouse and graduated from New College, 
Oxford, with honours in Mods. and Lit.Hum. After 
sixteen months’ experience at Stowe School he returned to 
his old school, Charterhouse, as a master in 1926. He was 
a keen athlete at Oxford when he became a Full Blue and 
a member of the British Olympic Team (1924). 

* * * 


THE Lambeth Degrce of Bachclor of Divinity has been 
conferred at the Palace by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
on Mr. R. B. Henderson, Headmaster of Alleyn’s School, 
Dulwich. It is believed that this is the first time a Lambeth 
theological degree has been accorded to a layman, and that 
it is the direct result, not only of Mr. Henderson’s work in 
connexion with religious education in English schools, but 
of the issue of his book, The Four Witnesses, the outstanding 


features of which are the discussion as to the nature of 
Q, the lost document used by Matthew and Luke as a 
source, together with a suggested reconstruction of Q, and 
the critical apparatus provided by a division of the first 
three Gospels into their component parts. Mr. Henderson, 
who was educated at Bristol Grammar School, and New 
College, Oxford, was an assistant master at Rugby School 
before becoming Headmaster of Strand School, from which 
he succeeded to the Headmastership of Alleyn’s in 1930. 
It is, perhaps, of considerable interest that his father, the 
late Dr. W. J. Henderson, was, at one time, president of a 
theological college. Mr. Henderson has been selected to 
conduct the course in religious teaching at the Bingley 
Summer School this year. 
+ * * 

THE Bisnop OF LICHFIELD has appointed the Rev. T. A. 
Moxon, Headmaster of Denstone College, as a Prebendary 
of Lichfield Cathedral. Mr. Moxon has been Headmaster 
of Denstone College for the last three years having been 
previously Classical Sixth-Form Master at Shrewsbury. 

+ * * 

THE appointment of Mr. Paul Vellacott as Headmaster 
of Harrow in succession to Dr. Cyril Norwood promotes 
another College fellow to an important educational post. 
It may be recalled that Dr. Norwood was at one time a 
civil servant. A headmaster is not primarily a teacher, 
but the refusal of promotion to those who have borne the 
heat and burden of the years in the class-room must em- 
bitter the feelings of assistant masters. Mr. Vellacott, like 
his colleague at Eton, is a comparatively young man and 
the Governors may have preferred for this reason to appoint 
from outside the public school world. The War, also, has 
had its influence. A large number of young men who were 
released for civil employment after the War necessarily 
had a reduced chance of finding the employment best fitted 
for their capacities. This influence will, however, soon 
disappear. Mr. Vellacott has a distinguished War record as 
well as a distinguished academic record at Cambridge. 

ONLOOKER. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the April Competition is “ Wehmut,” 
proxime accessit “ Chauve-souris.” 

The winner of the February Competition was Miss K. M. 
Chapman, Regina Pacis D, Sarriá, Barcelona, Spain. 

The winner of the March Competition was Mr. W. A. 
Roberts, The Cottage, Udney Park Road, Teddington. 


We classify the seventy-two versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Wehmut, Chauve-souris, V. N., Beetle, J. S., 
Fidelis, X.11, G. E. M. (A), Martin, Aberdonian, 
W. A., Chateau d'If, Hibernia, L. L., Tula, 
Memus, Winton, Yendu, Emjay, Als ob, 
Borderer, J. E. M., Nix, Catulus, Magister, 
Urbanus, H. L. R., Nochmals, Colva, Cambria, 
Dor, Miadesmia, Ex or, G. E. M. (B), Signy, Duo 
(second effort). 

Class II.—Dante, Nomasi, A. K. M., Remembrance, R. A. D., 
Winter, R. E., Fitz, Grec, Itzehoe, M. S. J., 
Gobbo, Duo (first effort), Bil. R., F. G. B., 
Jo Mooney, La petite Thérèse, Wendy, Vaga- 
mundo. 

Class III.—Old Trident, Holly, Miss H. M., Yerdua, Carth, 
H. L., Violetta, Isotoper, E. H. S., Miramar, 
Atlantis, Merrylegs, Chu-chu, Onyx, Gus, Gretel, 
L. E.C. 


‘‘ELEGIE,’’ BY AUGUSTE BRIZEUX 


Oh ! ne souhaitez pas un trop long avenir, 
Si tout votre bonheur est de vous souvenir, 


Si le riant avril vous plaît seul dans l'année, 
Et le frais du matin dans toute la journée, 


Et si, vers ces instants ineffables et courts, 
Sans fin vous ramenez votre ame et vos discours : 


Dès l'aube bien souvent la fleur tombe épuisée, 
Les premiers feux du jour en ont bu la rosée. 


Oh! ne souhaitez pas un trop long avenir, 
Si tout votre bonheur est de vous souvenir. 


TRANSLATED BY “ WEHMUT ” 


Ah! bid not lavish time too many a morrow bring, 
If all thy heart's delight be thy remembering. 


If nought but laughing April in thy year be sweet, 
And with the dewy morning all thy day complete, 


And if the fleeting rapture of that one bright gleam 
For ever hold thy heart and give thy words their theme: 


The flower fadeth oft ere the full light of morn, 
Sapped by the first faint rays that heralded the dawn. 


Ah! bid not lavish time too many a morrow bring, 
If all thy heart's delight be thy remembering. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ CHAUVE-SOURIS ” 


O crave not length of days that all too long may last, 
If now thy dearest joys be memories of the past. 


If best of all the year thou lovest April gay, 
And dewy morning seem the fairest hour of day, 


(Continued on page 284) 
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JUNIOR MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


24 volumes, each about 224 pages with exercises. 
as. each. 


Latest Additions to series. 
20. SCHOOL TALES AND EPISODES. 

Edited by A. E. M. BAYLISS, M.A. 
21. SEA STORIES OF ADVENTURE. 

Edited by A. J. MERSON, M.A. 
24. JUNIOR ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY . 
SERIES II. 
Edited by A. E. M. BAYLISS, M.A. 


A RATIONAL FRENCH COURSE 
J. W. SKINNER, M.A., PhD, and G. S. EDWARDS, 


Part I. 152 pages. With vocabulary, 28. 
Part II. 150 pages. With vocabulary. 2s. 


With charming and typically French illustrations. 


“ The Headmaster and the Senior French Master in the East 
Anglian School, Bury St. Edmunds, have collaborated in this 
French course for boys and girls from 10 to 12. After two vears' 
careful experiment in which the whole course has been tried out 
in class ‘ and every lesson has been ruthlessly revised in the light 
of practical experience,’ they give their work to the world. 
This method of building up a textbook is excellent, and the aim 
of Mr. J. S. Skinner and Mr. G. S. Edwards ‘ to provide English- 
speaking children with an introduction to French that shall he 
easy, enjovable, and systematic’ should be successful outside 
their own school.” —Tkhe Times Educational Supplement. 


HARRAP’S PLAIN TEXTS IN 


GERMAN 
I. DER PUPPENSPIELER. 
II. AUF SKIERN IM HARZ. 
Il. ABENTEUER DES SEETEUFELS. 
IV. DIE EMDEN, 1914. 
48 pages. 18. each. With Vocabulary. Illustrated. 


Adapted and Edited for English Schools by KURT 
SCHULZE and H. E. LEWINGTON 


ALTERNATIVE TESTS IN GERMAN 
COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR 
By H. J. B. WANSTALL, M.A., Wellington College. 
64 pages. gd. Key in Preparation. 

At the request of many teachers who have used Mr. 
Wanstall’s “ Tests, &c.,” and “ Advanced Tests, &c.,” 


this little book has been prepared. The arrangement 
is the same, save that German Unseens are added. 


New Re-written Edition of 
THE MATTER AND METHOD OF 


MODERN TEACHING 


By VALENTINE DAVIS, 
Lecturer at Crewe Training College 


Large Crown 8vo. 440 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 


This book is a very practical guide to the work of the 
classroom; it shows the student how to begin to 
practise his (and her) craft, and it may be regarded as a 
‘Refresher Course ’”’ for isolated rural teachers and 
for others who have grown, in the author’s words, 
groovy in well doing. 


GEORGE G. 
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HARRAP & COMPANY, 
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Important New Series 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND AT WORK 


By J. D. GRIFFITH DAVIES, M.A., and 
F. R. WORTS, M.A. 


Vol. I. THE HEROIC WORKER. 
By L. R. WORTS (Shortly). 

Vol. I. THE MAKING OF THE NATION. 
By E. M. SHEARER, M.A. (Shortly). 

Vol. III. THE NATION AT WORK. Part I (Ready). 
208 pages. 28. 3d. 

Vol. IV. THE NATION AT WORK. 
250 pages. 2s. 6d. (Ready). 


These books will be welcomed in Central, Technical, 
and other schools where History is taught with an 
Industrial bias. The authors believe that an account of 
man’s work and activities has more interest, and indeed 
is of more ultimate value to the pupil than a mere 
recitation of chronological facts. 


Part II. 


THE GEOGRAPHY 
OF COMMODITIES 
By H. ALNWICK, B.A., Strand School. 
10 X 7łin. 160 pages. 38. 6d. 
This book, suitable for middle and upper school work, 
covers the main commoditics of the world, and the 


reasons for their distribution are clearly given. The 
thirty maps and diagrams are unusually good. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE FRENCH 


TESTS and Matriculation Tests in Compre- 
hension, Appreciation, and Reproduction 
By W. M. DANIELS, M.A. 


Author of Mes Premiérs Pas. Contes de la France 
Contemporaine, &c. 


Small Crown 8vo. 64 pages. gd. 


This book includes modern French passages in prose 
and verse which will be also useful as Unscens. 


MODERN SCHOOL PHYSICS 
By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT, B.Sc., and 
E. E. WHITEHEAD, B.Sc. 

ELECTRICITY. Vol. I. 178 pages. 2s. 
ELECTRICITY. Vol. II. 242 pages. 2s. 6d. 
HEAT, LIGHT AND SOUND. Vol. I. (July.) 
HEAT, LIGHT AND SOUND. Vol. II. (July.) 
These books provide a two years’ course leading up to 
School Certificate in both Electricity, and Heat, Light 
and Sound. The first book in each subject contains 
the broad principles and their application to conditions 
of everyday life. Book II contains the simple mathe- 
matic treatment necessary to consolidate this work. 


HARRAP’S STANDARD FRENCH 


AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
Edited by J. E. MANSION 


Size 11} X 8} in. 
Vol. I. FRENCH-ENGLISH. 950 pages. 42s. net. 
Strongly bound in buckram. ( Ready.) 
Vol. Il. ENGLISH-FRENCH. (March, 1936) 


LIMITED 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


THE SCHOOL CLARENDON BIBLE 


St. Mark. R.V. Edited by the BisHop oF BRADFORD. Pp. 160. 28. 6d. 
The Acts of the Apostles. R.V. Edited by the Bishop oF BRADFORD. Pp. 160. 28. 6d. 


The complete Clarendon Bible volumes have been found too advanced for schools below the top forms, and two 
volumes have now been abridged and simplified for use in the middle forms of schools and up to School Certificate 
standard. This abridged edition, which will be extended to cover the two other synoptic gospels, has been produced 
in consultation with a number of experienced teachers of the subject. The volumes contain a liberal selection of the 
illustrations in the full edition. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 


From 1789 to the present day. By D. M. Kerexsey, formerly an Assistant Mistress at St. Leonards 
School, St. Andrews. Pp. 350, with numerous maps and 12 half-tone plates. 38. 6d. 

The need for an authoritative history of nineteenth-century Europe suitable for the upper forms of schools, and in 
particular for School Certificate candidates, has long been felt. It is hoped that Miss Ketelbey’s Short History will 
meet this need. Her book deals with the whole of the complicated period with great thoroughness, but at the same 
time the main forces and movements are clearly outlined. The central part of the book is the account of the period 
from 1815 to 1914, with an introductory section (six chapters) on the French Revolution, and a final chapter on the 
Great War and its aftermath. 


THE CLARENDON FRENCH COURSE 


Based on Word-Frequency 


By H. Mitton, Keighley Boys’ Grammar School, and G.’O. Fox, Middlesbrough High School. 
Illustrated with drawings and photographs of French scenery, &c. 

Part I (First Year). Pp. 112. 18. 6d. Part II (Second Year). Pp. 160. 18. gd. 
To be completed in four Parts. Parts III and IV will appear at about the end of 1934. 

This Course is linked with the OXFORD RAPID-READING FRENCH TEXTS. 


From Modern Languages, October, 1933 


“ We seldom, for obvious reasons, venture to recommend new textbooks unless they appear to mark a distinctly new 
departure, and such, we believe, is the case with regard to the Clarendon French Course, Based on Word-Frequency, Part 1, 
First Year. . . . It appears to be the first British textbook to take into account idiom-frequency as well as word- 
frequency, and to ‘ use consistently the chain-exercise for repetition of similiar-construction-cwm-intonation.’ It is 
quite obvious that an enormous amount of care, study, experiment, and forethought has gone into its production. 

. . The firstfruits of the thorough-going investigation of elementary French textbooks which a research committee 
of the amazingly productive and enthusiastic Yorkshire Branch conducted in 1930, the results of which investigation 
were published in Modern Languages?’ 


THE OXFORD RAPID-READING GERMAN 


TEXTS : Based on Word-Frequency 


A new series of German Readers on the same lines as the OXFORD RAPID-READING FRENCH 

TEXTS. General Editors: A. J. Storey, Headmaster of Sowerby Bridge Secondary School, and 

Miss D. JENNER, Hendon County School. The books will be published in limp cloth at xs. 3d. 

each. Each volume will contain Questions and Vocabularies, and will run to 64 pages in length. 
First four volumes 

Der Doppelganger—Tom Shark Series, No. 152. Edited by A. WILson. 

Schmuggler in Mensuren—EBERHARD Strauss. Edited by Miss D. JENNER. 

Die Fremdenlegionaére—F. W. Maver. Edited by S. TINDALL. 

Der Schatz im Morgenbrotstal—Paut Ernst. Edited by J. E. MaAsseEn. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE LONDON, E.C. 4 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


THE WORLD-WIDE GEOGRAPHIES 


By JASPER H. STEMBRIDGE 


IGHT books by Mr. Jasper H. Stembridge, who until recently was in charge of the geography 

at Denstone College, famous for the excellence of its geography teaching. The series is 

a refreshing change from the conventional school geographies with their humdrum, laboured, 

second-hand material. Mr. Stembridge has remarkable powers of exposition and a characteristic 

aptitude for picking up, without effort as it were, the salient points in a local industry or a foreign 
landscape. 

The illustrations are particularly delightful, and great attention is given to practical work, 

= which includes modelling, weather observations, map-reading, and the making of relief maps. 


SEEING THE WorLD. Fifth Impression. Limp cloth, 1s. 9d. Cloth boards, 2s. 
PEOPLES AND Homes oF OTHER Lanns. Sixth Impression. Limp cloth, 1s. 9d. Cloth boards, 2s. 
EXPLORING THE BRITISH Istes. Seventh Impression. Limp cloth, 2s. Cloth boards, 2s. 3d. 
THE WorLD WE Live In. Sixth Impression. Limp cloth, 2s. Cloth boards, 2s. 3d. 
. NORTH AND SOUTH America. Third Impression. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. Cloth boards, 2s. 9d. 
. Arrica, ASIA, AND AUSTRALIA. Second Impression. Limp cloth, 2s. 9d. Cloth boards, 3s. 
. EUROPE AND THE BRITISH Istes. Second Impression. Cloth boards, 3s. 3d. 
Part 1, Europe (Third Impression); Part 2, British Isles (Second Impression). 

Each, limp cloth, 1s. 9d. Cloth boards, 2s. 
(Book VIII in preparation.) 


EVERYDAY ENGLISH FOR JUNIORS 


By ALICE SWEANEY 

HE author, a practical teacher ‘and trainer of teachers, has devised a scheme founded on 
the everyday life of children to enable them, by arousing their interest and stimulating 
their imagination, to express themselves with ease from the first. 

The books are beautifully produced. They contain lively, amusing thumb-nail pictures in two 
colours on nearly every page. Book I has three and Book II two delightful colour plates, and 
there is one in Book III. 

Books I and II. Paper, rod. Limp cloth, 1s. each. 


SP 


Book III. Paper, Is. Limp cloth, 1s. 2d. each. 
Book IV. Paper, 1s. 2d. Limp cloth, 1s. 4d. each. 
THE FARADAY BOOKS OF PRACTICAL 
By F. J. THORPE, B.Sc. SCI ENCE Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. each 


SERIES of tive books, each containing a year’s work, using the method of discovery, for 
A developing individual practical work. The working of a first series of experiments bearing 
on the “‘ general problem” leads to a provisional hypothesis for its solution and the answer- 
ing of a first series of questions. Additional experiments having tested this hypothesis a second 
group of questions can be answered. 
Book I. GENERAL: Gravity, Simple Machines; Elasticity and Density, &c. 
I. Hear: Expansion; Thermometry; Air Pressure; Melting, &c. 
TIT. CHEMISTRY OF THE Home: Gases; Water; Acids; Food and Fuels, &c. 
» IV. MAGNETISM AND ELzcrriciry: Compasses; Electric Bells; Telephones ; 
Wireless, &c. 
V. LicHr AND SouND: Reflection; Refraction; Vibration; How Sound Travels ; 
Piano and Violin Strings, &c. 
Teachers’ Book, with copious notes, suggestions, and illustrative diagrams, covering the 
whole series, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4 
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If to those happy hours, so sweet, so swiftly spent, 
For evermore thy soul and inmost thoughts are bent : 


At daybreak oft the flow’r doth droop and pine away, 
The dew upon her leaves drunk by the sun’s first ray. 


O crave not length of days that all too long may last, 
If now thy dearest joys be memories of the past ! 


TRANSLATED BY “ V. N.” 
Oh! If you dwell with most delight in memory’s ways, 
Make not your prayer for undue length of earthly days, 


If in the twelve-month only laughing April please, 
And all the bliss of day with morning's freshness cease, 


If in your soul’s deep cure and in your speech alway 
Those moments brief, ineffable, hold constant sway : 


Too oft with dawn the blossom droops and falls in death, 
Its cooling dews all dried by day’s first fiery breath. 


Oh! If you dwell with most delight in memory’s ways, 
Make not your prayer for undue length of earthly days. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘“' BEETLE ”’ 


O, never wish to live fullness of years to see, 
If you can find no joy except in memory, 


If in each day you care only for morning’s grace, 
If in each year you greet but smiling April's face, 


And ever heart and mind hark back in hope to seize 
And hold miraculous, swift-fleeting hours like these. 


Often the flower fades when day has scarce begun, 
The morning dew is drunk by the first rays of sun. 


O, never wish to live fullness of years to see, 
If you can find no joy except in memory. 


TRANSLATED BY “ J. S.” 


Ah! hope not to attain long years, if so it be 
That in remembrance lies your whole felicity. 


If April’s smile you deem the crown of all the year, 
And hold dawn’s breezy hour of all day’s hours most dear. 


And if to these lost joys, so transient, so divine, 
Your soul and your discourse unceasingly incline. 


How oft, when dawn is past, the floweret droops and dies ! 
The day’s first heats have drunk the dew that on it lies. 


Ah! hope not to attain long years, if so it be 
That in remembrance hes your whole felicity. 


TRANSLATED BY “ FIDELIS ”’ 


“ THINGS REMEMBERED ” 


If things remembered are the things that most you prize, 
You will not pray for length of days, if you are wise. 


If laughing April is the month that you love best, 
And day’s first fragrant hour for you outweighs the rest, 


And if these fleeting moments make your heart's refrain, 
And on their wonder you must harp and harp again, 


Think ! With the dawn too oft the flower fadeth too, 
And morning’s flaming glory hath drunk the morning-dew. 


If things remembered are the things that most you prize, 
For length of days you will not pray, if you are wise. 


TRANSLATED BY “ X.11 ” 


Oh ! do not too much desire a future great with days, 
If in arrested memory all your joy stays. 


If laughing April pleases you alone of all the year, 
And the freshness of the morning leaves the whole day drear, 


And if to those short moments ineffable, you force 
The weight of your own heavy soul and heavier discourse : 


For it does happen that from dawn the flower exhausted falls 
The day’s first flames have drunk the dew ; in vain noon calls. 


Oh ! do not too much desire a future great with days, 
If in arrested memory all your joy stays. 
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TRANSLATED BY "G. E. M.” 


Oh, do not wish for length of days slow lingering, 
If all thy happiness is in remembering, 


If only of the year young April’s mirthfulness, 
And the day’s morning freshness bring thee joyfulness, 


And if in those brief moments inexpressible, 
Thy soul and tongue find solace inexhaustible : 


Even at dawn the blossom may be withering, 
The dews be drunk by torrid sun’s first glittering. 


Oh, do not wish for length of days slow lingering, 
If all thy happiness 1s in remembering. 


This 1s a wonderful month, the First Class ought to be 
quoted entire, and we have taken as many as we can, 
feeling sure that it is more fun for our readers to see each 
other’s work and disagree with the Editor than it is merely 
to read his remarks. 

We reserve a little space for comment on a few points. 
For example, many competitors have done fine versions 
and marred them by some unnecessary mistake, ‘‘ Grec " 
says : 

Ere dawn full many fairest flowers have died 
Whose dewy tears the day’s first fires have dried, 


but this last line suggests that they ought to have brightened 
up rather than die. He also uses incommunicable for 
ineffable. “ A. K. M.” has a tendency to lose simplicity, 
the result is clever, but involved, thus: 
If Memory’s broken toys spell all thy joy and thy song, 
Plead not with the beckoning years, lest they live too lonz. 


If sparkling April deal to thee the year’s soul treasure 
And blushing dawn of the day’s long march the crowning 
treasure. ... 
“R. F. G. B's” is also clever but curious : 


Desire no lingering future of simplicity 
If in remembrance dwells your whole felicity. . .. 


Several competitors found themselves in Class II because 
of uneven metre. We cannot too often impress on trans- 
lators that there are no stressed syllables in French, therefore 
if in reading French verse you imagine you hear a recurring 
beat, the rhythm of your English version is liable to be wrong. 
The pause, the mute e, must all be taken into account, and 
the resultant reading must be completely smooth. 

“La petite Thérèse ’’ spoiled her nice version by Wish 
not for a life of too long leisure. “ Atlantis,” we cannot 
think what distracted our clever friend “ Atlantis,” he 
wrote self-remembrance for vous souvenir, and went down 
with a bump. “ Isotoper ” translated souvenir as selfish 
five to help his rhyme. 

A number of competitors rank lower than they should 
because of a certain banality in their choice of expression, 
others for dragging in extraneous matter to help out 
rhymes. We are not going to pillory these by giving their 
names, neither will we pillory a most promising new-comer 
who sent no coupon; we feel sure it was an oversight. 

We commend “ Signy ” for cleverly indenting his fourth 
verse. We feel it is a pity it does not figure like that in 
the original, the colon being rather misleading. 

We admired both “ G. E. M’s”’ versions and hope to 
see a great deal of his work. “ X.11,” also a new-comer, 
interests us, but we do not like the curious jerk in the short- 
ening of the second and final lines. Nor do we agree that 
such a retrospective soul is necessarily heavy. 

‘*Wehmut,” with a sudden access of supererogation, 
sent us a German version, which we hope to quote next 
month, as it is too good to lose. 

We included in Class I several versions in other metres 
which were too poetical to deserve second-class rank. 
Their writers were “Cambria,” “ Dor,’ “ Miadesmia,’’ 
“Ex or,” and “ G. E. M. (B.).’’ We have only space to 
quote the two first : 

Oh, never ask a future over-long, 
If all your joys to memory belong ! 
(Continued on page 286) 
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If you are only laughing April’s lover ; 
Nor prize the day when early morn is over— 


If every thought and word of yours would fain 
Such moments brief and exquisite retain— 


Its dew all drunken by the rising sun, 
A flower must fade ere day has well begun. 


Oh, never ask a future over-long 
If all your joys to memory belong ! “ Cambria.” 
Oh ! pray not for a life too long, too long, 

If to remember is your chief delight, 

If, of the year, you love but April's song, 

And, of the day, the coolness after night, 

If to ineffable moments, brief as bright, 

Your words drift back and all your thoughts belong : 
Dawn often withers flowers with its light, 

Drinking their dew with thirst too fiery-strong. 


If to remember is your chief delight, 


Oh ! pray not for a life too long, too long. “Dor.” 


We have interesting letters from “ Yendu,” ‘‘ Catulus,” 
“ Nochmals,” “ Aberdonian,’’ and “ H. L.,’’ who sends 
us a fine translation of Charles d’Orléans’ ‘‘ Renouveau,” 
which we had as a competition some time ago. As for 
“ Katty Ann’s ” praise, we are still blushing. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following extract: 


All’ Amore al dolore e alla morte 
di mia Madre queste pagine scritte 
col sangue consacro.' 


Essere un bel pino italico 

sopra un colle romano, 

quando la luna è colma ; 

e sentire il vento della notte 
muovere le tenere cime 

che rinascono in mezzo ai vecchi aghi 
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Just Published 


THE LATIN STRUWWELPETER 


By Dr. W. H. D. ROUSE 


This is an old friend in a new dress—the toga praetexta, shall we say, or toga with purple hem worn by free-born 
boys at Rome. STRUWWELPETER, the delight of several generations of nurseries, is here rendered into rhyming Latin 
verse by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, of Christ’s College, Cambridge. The Latin version is printed opposite the English Text, 
which has the well-known illustrations in colour. A more amusing piece of Latinity has perhaps not been written since 
1853, when C. S. Calverley, of the same college, wrote his immortal Carmen Sæculare. 

Price 5s. net. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN ENGLISH 


IN THREE BOOKS 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE. Book I. By FRANK JONES, B.A., Senior English Master, King Edward's School, 
Aston, Birmingham ; Lecturer in Anglo-Saxon at the Birmingham and Midland Institute. 2s. 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE. Book II. By FRANK JONES, B.A., and HUBERT HOTHERSALL, B.A., Senior 
History Master, King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham ; Lecturer in English at Aston Commercial College. 2s. 


A NEW ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By FRANK JONES, B.A. 2s. 


The three books of A Complete English Course are complementary and form a co-ordinated course for secondary schools, 
providing all that is necessary for the study of formal English up to Matriculation standard. Each book, however, is 


complete in itself and may be used independently. 


New Edition Thoroughly revised 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., late Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School, and C. H. K. 
MARTEN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford ; Vice-Provost of Eton College. 


This well-known textbook has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. The revision, for which 


Mr. C. H. K. Marten has been responsible, was necessitated by the happenings and developments of the post-war era and 
by the findings of modern historical research. It has been no mere patchwork, but a very thorough and searching adjust- 
ment, without, however, altering the plan of the book. The last 200 pages, dealing with the period from the Industrial 
Revolution to the Ottawa Conference in 1932, have been entirely rewritten by Mr. Marten. 


Complete. 8s. In Two Parts. 5s. each. Part I. 55 B.C.—A.D. 1603. Part II. 1603-1932 
In Three Sections. 3s. 6d. each 
Section I. 55 B.c.-A.D. 1485 Section II. 1485-1714 Section III. 1714-1932 


In Four Periods 
(Same as Section I) Period III. 1603-1783. 2s. 6d. 


Period I. 55 B.C.—A.D. 1422. 3s. 6d. 
Period IV. 1783-1932. 2s. 6d. 


Period II. 1422-1603. 2s. 6d. 


Just Published THE YOUNG ATHLETE 


By R. M. N. TISDALL, in collaboration with FENN SHERIE 
With a Preface by The Very Rev. A. C. ALINGTON, D.D., Dean of Durham, late Headmaster of Eton. 
With 16 plates from photographs. 2s. 6d. net. (With a Dedication to Lord Burghley.) 
Mr. R. M. N. Tisdall, the well-known Cambridge, Achilles, and Olympic games champion, is well known as one of the 


finest all-round athletes in the world. 
In this book, which is written in a simple, breezy style and with an infectious enthusiasm that will appeal to young 


aspirants, he has vividly described his own adventures in athletics and now passes on many of the valuable lessons which 
experience has taught him. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


REVISED VERSION 
2s. 6d. net and 4s. 6d. net 


ST LUKE 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by H. K. LUCE. 7s. 6d. 
(Cambridge Greek Testament) 


A POETRY BOOK FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Compiled by A. WATSON BAIN 
I, 8d. II, 9d. III, rod. 


MUSIC AND THE COMMUNITY 


Being the Cambridgeshire Report on the Teaching of Music 
3s. 6d. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 
IN RELATION TO 


THE WORLD COMMUNITY 


(The School and the World Community Series) 
Pamphlet No. 1. ıs. 


ELEMENTS OF LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION 


By G. W. R. TREADGOLD. 3s. Gd. Also in 2 parts, each 2s. 


Part I. New edition in 3 sections. 


STATICS 


By A. S. RAMSEY. tos. 6d. net 


AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE 
OF MECHANICS 


By E. G. PHILLIPS. 101 text-figures. 10s. 6d. net 


NEW EDITION 


Printed in paragraphs and bound like an 
ordinary book 


“ The general treatment is free and courageous, 
combining careful scholarship with a correct 
regard tor sound tradition. The book can 
be recommended without qualification.’’—The 
Journal of Education, 


“ A volume which children will claim as their 
own. Notes, comments and questions have been 
avoided on the ground that they transform a 
thing of beauty into a mere textbook. Mr. Bain’s 
aim is to let the music and beauty of verse appeal 
directly to the pupil.”’—Tbe Times Educational 
Supplement. 


“ The book is a veritable mine of information 
and enthusiasm and demands careful attention.” 
The Schoolmaster. 


“ Every teacher of geography should obtain a 
copy of this pamphlet, as it contains so many 
uscful hints and suggestions for the advance- 
ment of geography as a study of world-wide 
importance.” —Tbe Journal of Education. 


A new Latin book for beginners by an assistant 
master at Dulwich College, with three main 
objects: (1) to provide a fuller explanation of 
Syntax than is given in most elementary books ; 
(2) to provide a large number of easy examples 
in Latin to illustrate the explanations; (3) to 
provide exercises containing rather longer 
sentences than are commonly used. 


Like the author’s book on Dynamics, this book 
forms an introduction to the subject for the 
higher divisions of schools and for first-year 
students at the universities. 


“The book is very scholarly, very thorough, 
and is an excellent example of what an clemen- 
tary textbook should be. We can thoroughly 
recommend this book.”’— Education. 
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CHA MBERS’S NEW BOOKS 


A COURSE IN COMMERCE 


By D. MACARA, B.Com. 
Parts I and II, 2s. 6d. each. Complete, 5s. 


From Dr. Bowie, Principal of the School of Economics and Commerce, Dundee. 

DEAR Srrs,—I am greatly indebted to you for sending me a copy of ‘‘ A Course 
in Commerce,” Parts I and II. I have gone over both of them, and consider them 
to be an excellent survey of the whole field of commerce, giving due and appro- 
priate weight to each section. I hope to see the books largely used by the com- 
mercial departments of our secondary schools. 

With many thanks, yours sincerely, 
(Sgd.) JAMES A. BOWIE. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
By JAMES B. GUTHRIE, M.A., B.Sc. 


A Comprehensive Course. Parts I and II, 1s. 6d. each 


‘‘ The first part of this work was very good, the second is even better. It is 
carefully written and attractively published. The drawings, though few, are 
simple, on a large scale, accurate, and helpful. The experiments are excellent." — 
School Science Review. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
FOR SCHOOLS. By HERBERT HAYENS. 2s. 6d. 


It adequately meets the need for a history of literature by providing the pupils 
with a background which makes significant the particular work they are studying 
at the moment. 


An Entirely New Series of Infant Books combining the Phonic 
and Sentence Methods 


THE RADIANT WAY 


By JANE BROWN and ELIZABETH L. SINTON 
First Step, cloth, 10d. Second Step, cloth, Is. 
Third and Fourth Steps in preparation 
The Class Apparatus consists of : 
1. The Radiant Way Reading Sheets, 18 sheets 35 in. by 24 in., in colour. 


2. Sentence Strips and Word Strips. Nine perforated sheets containing the 
sentences and look-and-say words appearing in the Reading Sheets. 


The Set in Carton Case, 25s. 


CHAMBERS’S 


“NO LUMBER” GEOGRAPHIES 


By J. HAMILTON BIRRELL, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.G.S. 

In this series of ‘‘No Lumber” Geographies two main objects have been 
aimed at. One is to reduce the number of facts, and especially of place names, 
to a reasonable minimum ; the other is to present the subject matter so simply 
that the pupil can understand it and find real interest in it. 

Clear, bold sketch-maps, as free from lumber as the text, have been inserted 
to facilitate the pupil's researches into the Atlas. 

“ THE BRITISH ISLES.” Limp cloth, Is. 
“ An ideal book for a junior school."—The London Teacher. 


‘“ EUROPE.” Limp cloth, ls. ‘*‘ THE BRITISH EMPIRE ”’ 
in preparation. 


CHAMBERS’S 


“NO LUMBER” ARITHMETICS 


By W. WOODBURN, Author of “ Thorough Arithmetics "’ 
Book I—paper, 5d. ; cloth, 8d.; II—paper, 6d.; cloth, 9d. ; 
I1I—paper, 7d.; cloth, 10d.; IV—paper, 8d.; cloth, ilid. ; 
V—paper, 9d.; cloth Is. 


This series of Arithmetics is specially designed to get rid of such useless and 
wearisome exercises as the reduction of tons to drams or leagues to inches, or the 
working of complicated vulgar and decimal fractions. 


THE WORLD AROUND US 


An Entirely New Series of Geography Readers which provides a four-year 
course in the subject for Schools. The illustrations are remarkably clear, abundant, 
and instructive. 


Book I. The World’s Children. By M. BAYNE. 
Limp cloth, 18. 9d. Cloth boards, 2s. 

Book III. The World’s Highways. By B. SLESSER, 
F.R.G.S., 232 pages. Limp cloth, 2s. Cloth boards, 2s. 3d. 


Head Teachers interested are invited to write for specimens 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


38 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1, and at EDINBURGH 
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LATIN: THE DIRECT METHOD 
(1) The Living Language : a Latin Book for Beginners. By 
Prof. W. L. Carr and Prof. G. D. Hapzsits. (4s. 6d. 
Heath.) 
(2) Balbus : a Latin Reading Book for Junior Forms. By 
G. M. LYNE. (2s. Arnold.) 


In singling out these two books for notice the present 
reviewer confesses to a feeling that he has not lived entirely 
in vain. Having given the active years of his life to a 
furtherance of the aims of the Association for the Reform 
of Latin Teaching, it is a pleasure to him to see books 
coming from the Press which embody the principles em- 
braced by that society. 

The Living Language, as its name implies, is a book on 
the lines of the Direct Method, and the principles of teaching 
which have been associated with the name of Dr. Rouse. 

It is by two professors of American universities, but the 
highest praise which we can afford to the book is to say 
that it is a thoroughly competent piece of work, well in 
conformity with the principles of the Direct Method. 

If the teaching which accompanies it only follows out 
the principles of the Direct Method, then those pupils who 
are fortunate enough to be brought up on it will be happy 
and successful in their learning, and the teacher will be 
happy and successful in his teaching. 

Balbus is a book deserving of equal praise. We can 
imagine it in the author’s own hand, being a brilliant 
success and with any man of intelligence proving an efficient 
class-book. 

The present reviewer himself once produced a book for 
the elementary teaching of Latin, which, like Balbus, was 
a work of genius, and he was appalled at the havoc which 
other teachers made of it. Unfortunately we cannot assume 
that the average teacher of Latin is a man of intelligence. 
We could sooner assume him to be a murderer, therefore 
it is impossible to foretell the life that awaits Balbus. If it 
does not fall stillborn from the Press, it will have a rough 
reception at the hands of murderers. As a work of genius, 
perhaps, no more could be expected for it. In any case 
we give it our blessing and only regret that we cannot 
foresee a more prosperous life for it. 


MEN OF GENIUS 


Great Lives. Milton. By Rose MacauLay. Darwin. 
R. W. G. HINGSTON, (2s. net each. Duckworth.) 


These two volumes well maintain the high standard 
previously set in this fine series of readable biographies. 
In her command of a rich and racy English prose style Miss 
Macaulay is here at her best. The story of Mary Powell 
seems to re-tell itself in the author’s natural and charming 
narrative. There have been many lives of Milton, but 
perhaps none, in so small a compass, can give the reader 
so clear an insight into the character of one of our most 
remarkable writers. 

Mr. Hingston’s Darwin admirably tells the story of yet 
another man of genius who could not fit into our system of 
education. When Darwin left Shrewsbury, after seven 
years, ‘‘ his masters held him little better than a dunce, 
and his father told him that he would disgrace the family.” 
His record as a student at Edinburgh, and later at Cam- 
bridge, was no whit more promising. Then for five years 
he voyaged, as naturalist, in the Beagle: it was his first 
teal education. Even to-day the story of Darwin’s Origin 
(1859) makes fascinating reading. It is amusing now to 
read of the attempts made by the critics and the Press 
to crush and to ridicule the Origin. 

The Quarterly’s description of Darwin as “a flighty 
person ” and of the Origin as an endeavour to “ prop up 
his utterly rotten fabric of guess and speculation ” reminds 
us of the pompous strictures with which the Reviews 


By 


attacked the poetry of Keats. Even Herschel, the 
astronomer, described Darwin’s theory as ‘‘ the law. of 
higgledy-piggledy,’’ and Dr. Whewell forbad a copy of 
the Origin to enter the library of Trinity College! Huxley 
championed Darwin’s cause. At the famous meeting of 
the British Association at Oxford, in 1860, Bishop Wilber- 
force made the mistake of descending to personalities in 
his attempt to crush Huxley. ‘‘ I should like to ask Prof. 
Huxley,” he demanded, “is it on his grandfather’s or his 
grandmother’s side that the ape ancestry comes in? ” 
Huxley’s crushing retort deserves never to be forgotten. 

We thoroughly commend this little book as an intro- 
duction to the story of the conflict between science and 
the Church in the sixties. It is impossible to understand 
the English thought (or poetry) of that period without 
some knowledge of this antagonism. 


A NEW FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Edited 
(42s. 


Harrap’s Standard French and English Dictionary. 
by J. E. Mansion. Part I. French-English. 
net. Harrap.) 

This long announced and long awaited work has at 
last appeared—a ponderous volume (6 lbs. in weight) of 
over 900 pages and 1,800 columns. On a rough estimate, 
it contains nearly 130,000 words. Proper names are 
included along with the others in alphabetical order, a 
convenient arrangement. The pronunciation of every 
word is indicated in the symbols of the Association 
phonétique internationale. There is no list of irregular 
verbs, but their chief forms are given immediately 
after the infinitive ; and there is a long list of common 
abbreviations at the end of the book. The type is small 
but quite clear ; and the binding seems strong and durable. 

A new dictionary may be tested in various ways. One 
is by comparison. This has been done by selecting twenty 
uncommon words—most of them not in ordinary French- 
English dictionaries or in such an excellent work as Gazier’s 
Dictionnaire classique wulustyé—that occur in a recent French 
book, looking them up in Hatzfeld and Darmester, Clifton 
and Grimaux (the best French-English dictionary published 
in France), and Sachs and Villatte’s Enzyklopddisches 
Worterbuch: Franzdsisch-Deutsch (the best of all modern 
language dictionaries), and finding how many of them 
appear in the work under review. The result shows nine 
in H. and D., thirteen in C. and G., all in S. and V., and 
eighteen in Mr. Mansion’s book, which therefore passes 
this test ‘‘ with distinction.” 

Another test is its fullness and up-to-dateness as regards 
technical terms, especially new words in connexion with 
such modern developments as electricity, motoring, flying, 
and wireless telegraphy. This test, too, it passes very 
creditably ; and it is also rich in popular and slang words, 
such as bazarder, chaparder, chiot, chiper, froufrouter, 
horrifique, and palabrer. 

A third test is to look up some of the large number of 
English words adopted into French in recent years, words 
such as boy, box, bridge, poker, high-life, five o'clock, plum- 
cake, pudding, cocktail, flirt, snob, smoking, sport, football, 
tennis, turf, groom, jockey, yacht club, and out-rigger. All 
these are to be found, but not outsider, which, though not 
accepted by the French Academy, may be heard on race- 
courses in France as well as in England. 

A fourth test is that of idioms and idiomatic expressions, 
in which French, with a smaller vocabulary than either 
English or German, is specially rich. Not all those in, say, 
Mr. de V. Payen-Payne’s French Idioms and Proverbs 
are to be found in the new dictionary ; but a large pro- 
portion of them are, as well as many others, and, generally 
speaking, it contains an abundance of idioms and phrases 
of all kinds. 

A fifth test—perhaps the most important of all—is the 
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classification, differentiation, and illustration of meanings. 
This is full and admirable throughout, as witness the treat- 
ment of aller, faire, feu, and main, and also of such words as 
ce, par, pour, and que, which is ample and accurate beyond 
that in any other similar work. 

There is what seems a rare lapse when one of the 
meanings given to ineffable is ‘“‘ unwordable,’’ a word 
unknown to the writer, as also, apparently, to the editors 
of the Concise Oxford Dictionary. 

In the first paragraph of the Preface the Editor pays a 


generous tribute to his predecessors in the field. In 
addition to those named he might have mentioned Edgren 
and Burnet’s French Word Book and the new edition of 
Cassell, both of which contain words not to be found else- 
where. But his claim is none the less justified, and the 
outcome of years of devoted labour by himself and his 
collaborators is undoubtedly far superior in every wav— 
except in handiness—to any other French-English dic- 
tionary and the nearest approach yet published to the incom- 
parable Sachs- Villatte. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
EDUCATION 


The Harrow School Register, 1571-1800. Compiled and Edited 
by W. T. J. Gun. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The last edition of the Harrow Register, published in 1911, 
went back so far as the School List for the October term of 
1800, and the present volume is designed to cover so far as 
possible the earlier history of the school. M5. lists exist from 
1770, and Part II of the present volume is based on these. For 
the still earlier period, the main source is records kept at Caius 
College, Cambridge. In all, the Editor has succeeded in finding 
358 names before 1770. The book will be welcomed by old 
Harrovians. 


The Mattey and Method of Modern Teaching. 
Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Harrap.) 

In this edition the text has been revised and a considerable 
amount of new matter added. The bibliographies which were 
such a strong feature of the previous editions have also been 
brought up to date. The book fulfils the author's aim of pro- 
viding a practical guide to the work of the class-room, as well as 
a ‘‘ refresher course ” for isolated rural teachers. 


By V. Davis. 
(8s. 6d. net. 


Elementary School Organization and Administration. By Prof. 
H. J. Otto. (12s. Od. net. New York and London: 
Appleton-Century Co.) 

This weighty volume gives a critical and historical review of 
the organization and administration of the elementary school 


in the U.S.A. It is intended for administrators rather than for 
teachers, though there is much to interest all who care to have 
a comprehensive view of the topic. English readers will be 
surprised at the splendid provision of school libraries described in 
Chapter X, at the prevalence of psychological departments among 
the numerous “ service agencies ” attached to public elementary 
schools, and the very important part played by the school as 
a community-centre. The photographs of fine modern school 
buildings show that in spite of the economic depression, some 
districts at any rate have money to spend on education. 


University of London Institute of Education. Tendencies in 
University Education : being the First John Adams Lecture 
given in the Institute by Dr. E. Deller. (1s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

University of Toronto Studies. Child Development Series, No. 1. 
Method in Soctal Studies of Young Children. By HELEN 
McM. BoTT. (5s. 0d. net. University of Toronto Press. 
London : Oxford University Press.) 

Commission Francaise pour l’Enquete Carnegie sur les Examens 
et Concours en France. Atlas de UEnseignement en France. 
(Paris: Au Musce Pédagogique.) 

Les Economies dans le Domaine de l'Instruction Publique : d'ipres 
les Données Fourntes par les Ministères de l'Instruction 
Publique. (3 Fr. Geneva: Bureau International d’Edu- 
cation.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


A History of European Literature. By L. Macnus. (12s. Od. 
Nicholson & Watson.) 

This is a well-planned one-volume general sketch of European 
literature which should be useful both to the student and to the 
general reader who desires to approach his browsing in literature 
with a due sense of balance and of background. It is divided 
into five books. Book I (“ The Background ”) ranges from 
Homer to Boethius, as the writers of those centuries were known 
to Western Europe during the Dark Ages up to, and including, 
the age of Dante. Book II ( Renaissance and Reformation ’’) 
covers the two centuries from the death of Dante to the Dict 
of Worms; it includes the work and influence of Boccaccio, 
Petrarch, Chaucer, the Medici, Erasmus and the Humanists. 
Book III (“ The Age of Shakespeare ’’), Book IV (“ The French 
Rule and its Sequel ”), and Book V (“ Revolutionary Europe ’’) 
complete the sketch. The deaths of Shakespeare and Cervantes 
(1616), of Rousseau and Voltaire (1798), and of Scott and Goethe 
(1832), ‘‘ coincidences helpful to the historian,” are chosen to 
close these three ages. The last century is covered in an epilogue. 


Fundamental English. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. Senior Series. 
Pupil’s Book IV. (Boards, 2s. 6d. Limp, 2s. 3d. Uni- 
versity of London Press.) 

A very attractively produced series, with plenty of original 
exercises suitable for pupils from 14 to 15 years of age. 


Graduated Exercises in English. By L. OLIPHANT. (Complete: 
3s. Part I, is. 6d. Part II, 1s. 9d. Oxford University 
Press.) 

A useful collection of exercises, arranged in fifty-six groups. 
Each group contains twenty questions and exercises, covering 
every imaginable type of question in grammar, composition 
and précis writing. 


(1) Four Tales. By J. Conran. (1s. 6d. Methuen.) 

(2) Collins’ Illustrated School Classics. (a) The Willows and 
Other Queer Tales. By A. BLacKkwoop. (b) Memoirs of a 
Midget. By W. DE LA MARE. (c) The Time Machine. By 
H. G. WELLS. (d) The Roadmender and the Gathering of 
Brother Hilarius. By M. Fairvess. (e) The Man of Property. 
By J. GALswortTuHy. (1s. 3d. each. Collins.) 

The purpose of the Modern Classics series, to which Conrad's 
Four Tales has recently been added, and of Collins’ INustrated 
School Classics, is to make available some of the best contem- 
porary and recent literature in a form and at a price suitable 
for school use. The four stories presented in (1), namely * The 
Brute,” ‘‘ An Anarchist,” “ The Duel,” and ‘ It Conde ” are 
given in their full text, and should serve to stimulate further 
reading of Conrad's writings. The five volumes in (2) are the 
only school editions of these works and should prove popular for 
classroom reading or in the school library. 


Papa and Mama. By Mary BrREARLEY. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

In this story we are reminded of what life could be like when 
subjected to the rigid restrictions of Victorian days. The three 
younger children of the Rawson family were brought up in 
almost complete isolation. The influence and domination of 
papa and mama are so great that even after they have passed 
away, the only standard in hfe which the three young people 
recognize is the one set by their parents. Their attempt to fit 
this standard to changing conditions, and the disasters which 
ensue, form the theme of Miss Brearley’s story. Charles is the 
only one who has escaped the deadweight of influence and 
tradition, and, contrary to all precepts, has flourished. John, 
consequent upon his engagement to pretty Ellen Crewe, tries to 
adjust himself to a more modern outlook. Jessie and Henry have 
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no desire to do so. For them, papa and mama still rule their lives, 
and should they show any sign of straying, the great clan of 
aunts and uncles is there to lead them back. Inevitably, the end 
is tragedy. Miss Brearley has developed her theme with insight 
and sympathy, and the story, with its reconstruction of a period 
so different from the present, but still within the memory of 
many, makes good reading. 


Educational Research Series, No. 19. English in Australia: 
Taste and Training in a Modern Community—a Preliminary 
Enquiry into the Power of the Adult to Recognize Good and 
Logical English with some Reference to Common Ways of 
Thinking. By E. G. Bracaini. (4s. net. Melbourne 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

This is mainly the record of some interesting experiments 

conducted by Mr. Biaggini among the commerce students in his 
English classes at the University of Adelaide, with a view to 
testing their powers of appreciating good styles of English 
composition and of criticizing bad styles. The seven test papers 
here analysed were also given to second and third-year university 
students, to teachers in training, and to certain classes of 
schoolboys. 


The Adventures of Hoppity Bobtail: a Supplementary Reader for 
Juniors. By R. BENNETT. (Limp Cloth, 1s. Paper cover, 
rod. University of London Press.) 

A History of the German Novelle : from Goethe to Thomas Mann. 


By E. K. BENNETT. (12s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Widow Hedgehog and her Neighbours. By PHYLLIS KELWAY. 
(5s. net. Black.) 


Great Writers for Young Readers. (a) Stories from Shakespeare. 

(b) Stories from Scott. (c) Stories from Dickens. (d) Stories 

from Tennyson. (Limp cloth, 1s. 2d. each. Cloth boards, 

1s. 4d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

Storytime Readers. By M. J. WELLOcK and R. W. BURLEY. 

A.I. Mrs. Mouse; Molly and Her Dolly. A.2. The Three 

Pigs; The Balloon Woman. A.3. Snowball and Brownie ; 

The Doctor's Visit. A.4. The Toys; Baby’s Bubbles. B.1. 

The Piper; The Thirsty Flower. B.2. Tommy's Penny; 

Peggy's Tarts. B.3. My Sixpence; The Three Fir-Trees. 

B.4. The Monkey ; What Will You Buy ? (Paper, 4d. each. 

Limp, 6d. each. University of London Press.) 

Westminster Readers. Joyous Hours. Compiled by Dr. J. H. 

JAGGER. Second Series. Book One. (Limp, 2s. Boards, 

zs. 2d. Teacher’s Book, 3s. University of London Press.) 

Harrap’s New English Readers for Junior Schools. Edited by 
F. H. PRITCHARD. Book One. Once Upon a Time. (1s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

Read and Enjoy. 
Book II, 1s. 9d. Book III, 2s. 
2s. 6d. Collins.) 

A Critical Examination of Basic English: Bulletin No. 2 of the 
Department of Educational Research, Ontario College of 
Education, University of Toronto. By M. P. West, E. 
SWENSON, and others. (50 cents. Toronto: The University 
of Toronto Press.) 

The Nelson Classics. (a) Fortitude: being a True and Faithful 
Account of the Education of an Explorer. By HUGH WALPOLE. 
(b) The Semi-Attached Couple. By EMILy EDEN. (c) Mary 
Barton: a Tale of Manchester Life. By Mrs. GASKELL. 
(d) A Shorter Boswell. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
J. BaILey. (1s. 6d. net. each. Nelson.) 

More English Exercises. By G. N. Pocock. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 

Essentials of Grammar for Junior Forms: being the Revised 


The 


The 


By DorotHy ENRIGHT. (Book I, Is. 6d. 
Book IV, 2s. 3d. Book V, 


Edition of “© A Junior Course in Grammar.” By Dr. E. 
BENSON. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 
English Poetry for Children : a Tract for the Times. By R. L. 


Mécroz. (Paper, 2s. Cloth, 3s. net. The Fenland Press.) 
This is not, as the title appears to indicate, an anthology, but 
a brief historical sketch of poetry written expressly for children, 
and a discussion of poems that children do, or ought to enjoy, 
whether or not composed specially for them. The book is all 
the better for being controversial, but most people will at 
least agree that cheap sentimentality and “ fake fantasy '’—a 
happy term of the author’s—should be rigidly rejected, even 
though it be the work of writers of established fame. A list 
of 100 poems, mostly modern, offered as a guide to the selection 
of verse, will rouse even more controversy, yet the volume 
deserves a place on the reference shelves of all who share in 
the teaching of young children of nursery or of school age. 
The Medium of Poetry. By J. SUTHERLAND. (3s. 6d. net. 


The Hogarth Press.) 
This is No. 1 in the second series of the Hogarth Lectures on 


Literature. Mr. Sutherland has attempted to indicate some of 
the sources from which the poet’s inspiration is drawn. He 
begins by contrasting the methods normally employed by 
poets so different in temperament as Wordsworth and Keats. 
Wordsworth has nursed his thoughts for some time and has 
already something definite to express before he begins to write. 
Keats is “ less held by a clearly defined purpose,” and is therefore 
more open to follow the inspiration that comes to him through 
the tune, the rhyme, and the words that he uses. 


Chaucer. The Prologue and Three Tales: The Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales, The Prioress’s Tale, the Nun’s Priest's Tale, 
the Pardoner's Tale. Edited by Prof. G. H. Cow Linc. 
(2s. 6d. Ginn.) 

In every way an admirably edited and printed book, with a 
scholarly introduction of forty pages, really helpful footnotes, 
and a full glossary. 


The Modern Muse: Poems of To-day, British and American. 
(5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The anthology entitled Poems of To-day, issued by the English 
Association, is well known to all who enjoy the best of modern 
English poetry. Its success has prompted the Association 
to issue the present volume, which makes a wider appeal by 
including poems by modern writers from the United States and 
also from the overseas Dominions. The whole of the English- 
speaking race is thus represented in this excellent collection. 
We may add that as a specimen of book production it does 
credit to the Oxford Press. 


A Christian Garland. By 
Methuen.) 

The many legends of the plants and flowers that have through 
the ages been associated with Christian tradition have been 
here expressed in poetical form. The idea is ingenious and is 
worked out with a good deal of skill. 


MARGARET YONGE. net. 


(5s. 


Humorous Scenes from Shakespeare. Edited by H. A. TREBLE. 
1s. 3d. (University of London Press.) 

The scenes are well chosen from six of Shakespeare's most 
popular plays. There are no notes or comments, and only for 
one of the selected scenes (from “ The Taming of the Shrew ’’) 
is there any introductory note to explain the situation. The 
young readers, for whom a book like this is intended, really need 
some assistance in fitting these scenes into the story. The 
editor obviously assumes that such assistance will be given in 
class. 


Shakespeare and National Character: a Study of Shakespeare's 
Knowledge and Dramatic and Literary Use of the Distinctive 
Racial Characteristics of the Different Peoples of the World. 
By C. CLARK. (10s. 6d. net. Walliams & Norgate.) 

This is clearly the work of an enthusiastic admirer of Shake- 
Speare’s plays and is written in a popular style. The average 
reader will probably be surprised to know that Shakespeare 
shows some acquaintance with characters of twenty-eight 
different national types. Many of these, as Mr. Cumberland 
Clark admits, are only nominally representatives of other 
nations—the foreign names are only thin disguises “ for men 
and scenes that are refreshingly English.” Shakespeare’s 
knowledge of national character was indeed very superficial, 
and merely reflected the prejudices of Elizabethan England. 
None the less, these chapters provide an interesting background 
for a study of the plays. Footnote references to the various 
plays are given. 


Abbot Samson and Other Selections from Carlyle. Edited by 
Dr. D. M. Watmstey. The Children’s Life of the Bee. 
By M. MAETERLINCK. Arranged by A. SuTRO and H. 
WILLIAMS. Household Tales. By the BROTHERS GRIMM. 
Selected by G. N. Pocock. Shag: the Story of a Dog. 
By T. C. HINKLE. Northanger Abbey. By JANE AUSTEN. 
Edited by M. E. Day. Wingéd Words: an Anthology of 
Prose and Verse. Edited by G. N. Pocock. (1s. 4d. each. 
Dent. 

An Moa to Approach the C-Text of Piers the Plowman. By 
F. A. R. Carnecy. (3s. 6d. net. University of London 
Press.) 

Seven Sacred Plays. With an Introduction by Sir FRaANcis 
YOUNGHUSBAND, and some Notes on the Producing of 
Religious Plays by A. H. DEBENHAM. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Chart of Plays, 1584 to 1623. Compiled by W. P. Barrett. 
(2s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Unheard Melodies. By Lord GorRELL. (5s. net. Murray.) 

Longmans’ Plain-Text Shakespeare. As You Like It. Julius 
Caesar. Macbeth. A Midsummer Night's Dream. (6d. each. 
Longmans.) 
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The Study of Local Geography : a Handbook for Teachers. By 
C. A. SIMPSON. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

To some teachers, the study of local geography presents some 
difficulties both as regards the selection of essential materials 
and the method by which they can best be utilized. In this 
book, such teachers will find valuable assistance when arranging 
a course suitable for a particular locality. Among the subjects 
discussed in these pages may be mentioned those on local 
scenery, observations of the earth's crust, types of country, 
climatic factors, sites of towns and villages. At the end of the 
book are five specimen maps and a useful bibliography. 


Great Britain and Ireland: Being a Reprigt of Section I of 
“Britain and the Modern World” (Modern School 
Geographies). By T. Pickles. (is. 6d. Dent.) 

The British Isles: a Modern Geography (Adapted from a 
First Course in Modern Geography). By E. G. HoDGKISON 
and D. M. PREECE. (2s. University Tutorial Press.) 

Each of these geographies of the British Isles provides a 
satisfactory course of regional lessons for junior forms in 
secondary schools; they are both well illustrated with pictures 
and sketch maps. 


A Note and Map Book of Matriculation Geography. By G. H. 
Fairs. Book I. The World, excluding Europe and the British 
Isles. (2s. Arnold.) Book II. Europe and the British Isles. 
(1s. 9d. Arnold.) 

Book I contains a carefully arranged set of exercises on 
Asia, Africa, Australia, and the Americas. The sketch maps 
have been well designed, and on each page space is provided 
for the insertion of the required answers. When the exercises 
have been completed the set will form not only a record of work, 
but also a useful book for revision. In Book II the exercises 
have been carefully arranged to meet the requirements of 
candidates preparing for the School Certificate examinations. 
Some of the sketch maps are for study, others for completion ; 
space is also provided for the insertion of answers to the written 
exercises. When the notebook has been filled the pupil will 
possess a record ready for the revision of his work. 


(1) Australia : an Economic Interpretation. By G. V. Portus. 
(Sydney, Australia: Angus & Robertson. London: 
Australian Book Co.) 

(2) The Economic Resources of Australia. 
(3s. 6d. net. Sydney, Australia: 
London: Australian Book Co.) 

These geography books on Australia are both written by 

men engaged in educational work in Sydney (N.S.W.), and this 
fact makes the publication of them more interesting and useful 
to readers in this country. (1) From 1788 to the present time, 
the author traces the history of Australia first in relation to 
wool and gold and then with regard to land problems, the labour 
movement, parties and politics, arbitration and protection. 
It is a very instructive study in historical geography. (2) In the 
second book, the pastoral industries, agriculture, mining, and 
other occupations of the people are well described. Particular 
mention may be made of the following sections, viz. the habita- 
bility of tropical Australia ; the population in relation to natural 
resources ; certain forms of capital equipment. This book is 
suitable for use as a class book in economic geography. 


(1) The World Around Us. Book I. The World's Children. 
By Marie Bayne. (18. 9d. Chambers.) 

(2) Chambers's ‘‘ No Lumber” Geographies. 
J. H. BIRRELL. (1s. Chambers.) 

(1) Book I of The World Around Us series is an excellent 
reading book for young pupils. The first part deals in a simple 
way with direction, plans, and maps; the other three parts 
with the children who live in temperate, tropical, and arctic 
lands respectively. Large type for the text and beautiful 
pictures for illustrations are characteristic features of the book. 
(2) The geography of Europe conforms in style and arrangement 
to the volume on the British Isles in this series referred to in 
the January issue of this Journal. 


From Track to By-Pass: a History of the English Road. By 
T. W. WILKINSON. (10s. 6d. net. Methuen.) | 

The subject of this delightful volume is a fascinating one as 
it concerns the road-making activity of the inhabitants of this 
country from the earliest times to the present day. The author 
has compiled a valuable account of our roads in which refer- 
ences, culled from original sources, are carefully combined in a 
descriptive narrative. As the roads are dealt with at different 


By H. L. Harris. 
Angus & Robertson. 


Europe. By Dr. 


periods of our history, the reader is able to visualize to some 
extent the state of them at various times and to realize the 
difficulties met with in all attempts at improvement. Particular 
mention may be made of the following descriptions : the Roman 
roads, medieval roads and bridges; pack and saddle; restric- 
tions on traffic; the turnpike system ; guide-posts and mile- 
stones; the decline of the roads due to railways and their 
revival due to motor vehicles. The photogravure plates are 
not only well produced, but they present a series of particularly 
interesting features connected with the roads and their historical 
associations. 

La Grande Bretagne. Paris: 

Henri Didier.) 

It has often been pointed out that the natural charm of 
English scenery and the influences which have nourished the 
genius of the British people are in many cases unknown to 
the educated Frenchman. Although Prof. Cazamian_ has 
written primarily for French students, his valuable work also 
provides English readers with a somewhat new aspect of the 
subject. After an introductory chapter in which the general 
geography of Great Britain is brietly described, the volume is 
divided into sections, each one of which deals with a group of 
counties; in each section, an account is given of its main 
geographical features, historical events, and human activities. 
The text is, of course, in French, and the descriptions are well 
illustrated with clearly produced pictures, many of which show 
buildings of historic interest, such as cathedrals, castles, and 
colleges. The sectional maps are all topographical and are 
bound up with the text, so that each map, when unfolded, 
projects beyond the edges of the printed pages. 


(1) Here's England. By DOROTHY HARTLEY. 
& Cowan.) 

(2) The Road to Wildcat: a Tale of Southern Mountaineering. 
By ELEANOR RISELEY. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

These books are suitable for general reading and are not intended 
for use as school textbooks. (1) The author of Here's England 
disarms criticism by stating in the preface that it is no more than 
a sketch book in which impressions of small homely things and 
things of the country-side have been jotted down. Hence we 
find notes on bread, cheese, cyder, thatching, and sheep-shearing 
interspersed with quotations from the works of old writers. 
Although the book is divided into twelve sections, one for each 
month, the descriptions are not necessarily associated with the 
particular month, e.g. clogs and March; the stone lands of 
Dungeness and May; waste-paper mills and July. The format 
of the book is however very attractive. (2) The Road to Wildcat 
is the story of the wanderings of a small party through the hilly 
country of Alabama and Georgia. The various incidents on the 
journey are described in colloquial language, and readers in 
this country will probably find the American dialect somewhat 
difficult to understand. 


By Prof. L. CazaMIANn. (30 fr. 


(gs. net. Rich 


A Geography of Commodities. By H. ALNWICK. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 


Prof. C. E. M. Joad is giving a course of four University 
Extension Lectures on Mondays at 6 p.m. at GRESHAM COLLEGE, 
Ionpon, on ‘‘ The Influence of Psychology upon Contemporary 
Literature,” which began on April 23. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Academic Registrar, University of London, 
S.W. 7. 


* * * 


The March issue of the Periodical, issued by the OXFORD 
University Press, is devoted almost entirely to the Oxjord 
English Dictionary. A brief account is given of the Dictionary 
itself and its history, and the speeches delivered at the “ Dic- 
tionary Luncheon ” of last November are reported. 

* x ™ 


The interests of history students will be well served by the 
Public Lectures to be given this term at KING’s COLLEGE, 
Lonnon. Don Fernando de los Rios, of the University of 
Madrid, is giving four lectures (in Spanish), beginning April 30, 
on ‘Spain in America’’; six lectures on Anglo-Portuguese 
relations by various speakers begin on May 4; Dr. S. Yakobsen 
is giving two lectures, on May 29 and June 5, on Anglo-Russian 
diplomatic and economic relations in 1553-1742; and Mr. H. 
Wickham Steed is delivering five lectures beginning on May 2 
on “ The Clash of Ideas in Central Europe.” The lecture hour 
in each case is 5.30 p.m. 
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Philips’ Primary Historical Atlas for Schools. (1s. 3d. G. 
Philip & Son.) 

_ This little atlas, intended for children aged 11 to 14 years, 
1S a marvel of combined excellence and cheapness. Prepared 
by a committee of experts under the auspices of the Historical 
Association, and admirably produced by Messrs. George Philip & 
Son, it unites the qualities of authoritative accuracy and artistic 
presentation. It contains forty-five maps or plans, all but three 
of them coloured. It covers the whole scope of history from 
“The Ancient East in 1500 B.C.” down to ‘‘ The World in 
1933.” It is also furnished with a four-paged index. What more 
could be desired ? ; 


The Modern Class-Book of English History. 
The Stuarts. By E. J. S. Lay. 
Is. 5d. Macmillan.) 

This is the third of the four senior class-books of English 
history in course of production by Mr. E. J. S. Lay. It displays 
all the good qualities of its predecessors, namely, a lucid narra- 
tive, an impartial presentation of events, excellent illustrations, 
and a useful apparatus of exercises and tests. Within its modest 
compass it is a model textbook. Special note should be made 
of its attractive and novel time-chart entitled ‘‘ Times’ Stairway, 
100 B.C. to the Present Day.” 


A Suggestive Outline of British History: Concise Notes on 
Significant Events, 55 B.C. to 1932. By W. Dewar. (Is. 
The Grant Educational Co.) 

A convenient date-book of English history. Scottish history 
is treated spasmodically. Welsh and Irish history scarcely at all. 


English Economic History. By G. W. SOUTHGATE. (5s. Dent.) 

This is a small book, but it is by no means an elementary book. 
It is a highly condensed and tightly packed summary of the 
whole course of England’s economic development from the time 
of the manorial system to the present day. Its outstanding 
feature is the large amount of space devoted to modern times. 
The Industrial Revolution is reached before the middle of the 
book is attained. No fewer than eighteen out of the total 
of thirty-two chapters are devoted to subsequent movements. 
The value of the book, which is great, would be enhanced if it 
contained a detailed table of contents, more copious references to 
authorities, and a select bibliography. No doubt the inclusion 
of these luxuries would entail an addition to the price; but 
many students would willingly pay an extra half-crown to 
have them. 


Modern Samoa: its Government and Changing Life. 
F. M. Keesinc. (18s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Samoa consists of two regions. One is American; the other, 
German until the War, is now administered by New Zealand 
as a mandated territory. Dr. Keesing’s scholarly and authori- 
tative work describes both of these regions in detail. It embodies 
the results of eight months’ intensive study conducted on the 
spot under the auspices of the International Research Committee 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. It is indispensable for all 
who wish to understand the problems of modern Oceania. 


Economic History of England. By M. Briaas and Dr. P. JORDAN. 
(9s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

This is an immensely enlarged and generally re-written 
edition of Mr. Milton Briggs’s Economic History of England 
published originally in 1914. In the early part of the book a 
much fuller treatment of the Mercantile System is given 
than appeared in any of the earlier editions. In the later part 
of the book many new chapters have been added dealing with 
the economic developments of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. In its present form the book provides an admirable 
survey of its subjects, for the purposes of all university examina- 
tions. 


Taming Philippine Headhunters : a Study of Government and of 
Cultural Change in Northern Luzon. By Dr. F. M. KEESING 
and MARIE KEESING. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Dr. F. M. Keesing, whose able work on Samoa was recently 
noted in these columns, has now moved on to the Philippine 
Islands and, in conjunction with his wife, made a careful study 
of life among the pagan peoples of the province of Northern 
Luzon. The “ headhunters,” thanks to American scruples 
respecting their speciality, no longer hunt for heads; but they 
have retained much of their primitive organization and many 
of their heathen ideas. This study of their customs and of their 
relation to the Christian civilization around them, is full of 
interest and value. It is a very able and thorough piece of work, 
reflecting the highest credit both upon Dr. and Mrs. Keesing 


Senior Book III. 
(Paper, 1s. 3d. Cloth, 


By Dr. 


and upon the Institute of Pacific Relations under whose auspices 
the research was undertaken. 


Twelve Centuries of Rome (753 B.C.-A.D. 476). 
(16s. net. Bell.) 

Mr. Baker is a successful and versatile popularizer of history. 
He has a skilful eye for the essential facts, and considerable 
ability as a narrator. The present is his most ambitious work. 
He gives in 541 pages a sketch of the whole of Roman history 
from the founding of the city till the deposition of Romulus 
Augustulus in A.D. 476. It is a remarkable achievement, based 
as it is upon extensive reading in the most recent authorities. 
The non-specialist will probably find here all that he needs to 
know concerning that great city and empire on whose secure 
foundations modern civilization has been built. 


The 1820 Settlers in South Africa: a Study in British Colonial 
Policy. By IsoBEL E. Epwarps. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
An able and well-documented study of the short and unfor- 
tunate career of the Albany Settlement in South Africa. It is 
based throughout on original sources, and it contains much 
information now made public for the first time. It has, moreover, 
an interest and importance other than merely local ; for it throws 
valuable light on the general colonial policy of the British Govern- 
ment at the beginning of George IV's reign. 


England Under Queen Anne. The Peace and the Protestant 
Succession. By Prof. G. M. TREVELYAN. (21s. net. 
Longmans.) 

In this, his third volume, Prof. G. M. Trevelyan brings his 
magnum opus to a close. In the first volume the War of the 
Spanish Succession had pride of place ; in the second volume the 
Union of England and Scotland was the dominant theme; in 
the present volume attention is concentrated at first on the 
Treaty of Utrecht, then later on the great conflict concerning 
the succession to Queen Anne. Prof. Trevelyan tells the compli- 
cated story of the five years 1709-14 with masterly literary skill, 
and with a complete command of all the leading sources of 
information. He has produced a work not urhworthy to rank as 
a sequel to Macaulay's History. 


By G. P. BAKER. 


Historical Association Leaflet No. 95. The Meaning of Medieval 
Moneys. By Dr. G. G. CouLTon. (1s. Bell.) 

When one reads in medieval records of such things as eggs 
at a penny a gross, or wages at two marks a year, one naturally 
asks what would the equivalent be in modern money. Dr. Coulton, 
out of his wealth of learning, tries in this masterly leaflet to 
answer that question. It well repays careful study. 


The Land and Life of India. By MARGARET READ. (2s. 
burgh House Press.) 

A book designed to furnish the social and religious background, 
an acquaintance with which is necessary to all who would under- 
stand the political and economic problems of present-day India. 
A useful, well-constructed, and most interesting little volume. 


Edin- 


The Constitutional Development of Australia. By F. L. W. Woop. 


(7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
The Boy Through the Ages. By DorotHyY M. Stuart. School 
Edition. (2s. 6d. In Two Parts, 1s. 6d. each. Harrap.) 


St. Andrew of Scotland. By Prof. R. K. HANNay. 
The Moray.Press.) 

The York Histories. By R. K. and M. I. R. POLKINGHORNE. 
(Book I, 1s. 6d. Book II, 1s. 8d. Books III and IV, 2s. each. 
Bell. Glasgow : Holmes.) 

The Origins of Modern Spain. By Prof. J. B. TREND. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The History of the Decline and Fall of the Medieval Papacy. By 
Dr. L. E. Binns. (16s. net. Methuen.) 

Modern States Series. No. 3. South Africa. By J. A. I. AGAR- 
HAMILTON. No. 4. Canada. By Prof. A. S. WALKER. 
(3s. 6d. each. Arrowsmith.) 

Europe Since Napoleon. By F. C. PALM, with the assistance of 
F. E. GRAHAM. (17s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

Germany's Third Empire. By M. VAN DEN Bruck. Authorized 
English Edition (Condensed) by E. O. LORIMER. (Iros. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Mingling of the Races: Being Book One of “ History of 
England.” By Prof. G. M. TREVELYAN. (38. 6d. net. 
Longmans.) 

The Return of Napoleon. By H. Houssaye. 
T. C. Macautay. (6s. net. Longmans.) 

The Ship of State: First Lessons in the Government of England. 
By E. F. Row. (1s. 3d. Harrap.) 


(2s. 6d. net. 


(ros. 6d. 
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Edited, with Introduction, 


La Barraca. By V. B. IBASEz. 
(4s. Od. 


Notes, and Vocabulary, by Dr. P. T. MANCHESTER. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

The well-known novel of the most widely read of contemporary 
Spanish authors is here presented in an abridged form suitable 
for the classroom. The abridgment has been well carried out 
and the intrinsic charm of this picture of Valencian life has been 
preserved. A good introduction, satisfactory notes, and a rather 
full vocabulary add interest to this well-presented volume. 


Tales of Spanish America. With Exercises, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary by Prof. M. A. DE Vitis and DoROTHY TORREYSON. 
(5s. New York: Macmillan.) 

A collection of short stories, legends, anecdotes, traditions, and 
poems of Latin America which could form a good introduction 
to reading in Spanish. The selections are short and simple in 
style, the vocabulary being largely composed of words with a 
high frequency average. Notes, varied exercise material, illus- 
trations, and a good vocabulary add to the value of this excellent 
book. 


La Prudencia en la Mujer. By Tirso DE Morina. Edited by 
W. McFADDEN. (3s. 6d. Liverpool: ‘ Bulletin of Spanish 


Studies.”’) 

Cuarenta Sonetos Espanoles. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
*. A. PEERS. (2s. Liverpool: ‘‘ Bulletin of Spanish 
Studies.’’) 


Edited, with 


Seis Articulos. By MARIANO JOSE DE LARRA. 
(2s. 


Introduction and Bibliography, by R. F. Brown. 
Liverpool: ‘‘ Bulletin of Spanish Studies ’’) 

El Romanticismo y los Románticos, y Otras Escenas Matritenses. 
By Ramon DE MESONERO Romanos. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by E. A. PEERS. (2s. Liverpool: “ Bulletin 
of Spanish Studies.’’) 

These publications of the “ Bulletin of Spanish Studies ” 
continue the excellent work of their predecessors. Tirso de 
Molina’s play is presented in readable form. Prof. E. Allison 
Peers has given us forty sonnets with an introduction on the 
sonnet in Spain. Six articles by Larra give us a good picture of 
Spanish journalism in its most literary form, while the essays 
of Mesonero Romanos present a description of the Romantic 
movement which must appeal to any student of this period. 
The handy form of these publications adds to their value to 
the student of Spanish. 


Lettres d'un Lycéen : Peintures de la vraie France par un Écolier 
Français. By Prof. E. MARTIN and W. F. H. WHITMARSH. 
(2s. Harrap.) 

This would make an interesting reader for a third year class. 
It describes the life of a French schoolboy, which is so different 
from that of his English equivalent. Very few English boys 
have ever been internes at a French lycée, and cannot imagine 
how strict is the discipline. Formerly it resembled a barracks, 
but now the life is not so spartan. Still, compared with the 
freedom of an English public school, the life of a French school- 
boy seems entirely devoted to work. And that may be one of 
the reasons why the average Frenchman is better informed and 
writes his language more correctly than the average Englishman. 
It will please English students who read this well-written book 
to note that there are others less well-off than they are. 


La Pomme d'Or : Trois Contes de Troie. By Dr. J. M. MILNE. 
(2s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Three stories from the classics—the Golden Apple, the life of 
Hector, and Queen Dido—form matter of never-failing interest 
to pupils in the second year of French. Each chapter is followed 
by matter for oral questioning and by exercises on retranslation 
and grammar. A vocabulary concludes a well turned-out 
manual. 


Evolution et Structure de la Langue Francaise. By Prof. W. v. 
WARTBURG. (Geh. RM. 5.40 Geb. RM. 6.40. Leipzig and 
Berlin : Teubner.) 

It may seem odd to study the history of the French language 
in a book written by a German when there are so many excellent 
manuals composed by native writers such as Brunot, Darmesteter 
and Lanson. The author, however, disclaims any intention of 
rivalling the specialists; he intends his work for cultivated 
readers who wish to gain a general idea of the evolution of 
French. He alternates chapters on the history of the French 
language with others on the history of the country. His purview 
extends from the Low Latin period to that of the French of 
to-day. A useful book for the non-specialist. 


A French Manual for Schools : a Classbook for School Certificate 
and Matriculation Forms. By F. P. Dosson. (2s. Od. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

This class book for certificate forms contains twenty-four 
lessons, each one of which provides matter for a week’s work. 
Each includes a piece of prose unseen with questionnaire and 
retranslation exercise, one or two pieces of French verse, and 
matter for free composition. 


Coquerico : Livre pour les Jeunes Commencants. By E. SAXELBY. 
(2s. Ginn.) 

A book for quite beginners, full of effective illustrations, based 

on the life of a farm. It will lead up to the author's other books. 


Creative German. By Prof. A. J. F. ZIEGLSCHMID, ELFRIEDE M. 
ACKERMANN, and MATHILDE SCHREINER-ZIEGLSCHMID. 
(8s. od. net. London: Pitman. New York: Prentice-Hall.) 
The purpose of this book is expressed in the first paragraph of 
the preface: ‘‘ In almost every field of education, lecture-and- 
quiz methods are being abandoned in favour of the laboratory 
procedure. We are coming to realize that, with the former, the 
only mental activity occurring in the class-room is that of the 
instructor.” This has been one of the drawbacks of the Direct 
Method in all countries. This book contains sixty lessons, each 
of which has a number of exercises to write and vocabulary to 
learn. But it is heavy to hold in the hand. 


German as tt is Spoken (Deutsche Umgangssprache) : 
the Ithine described in the Form of Conversations. 
H. M. Hain. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
As its title indicates, this manual is intended for those who 
wish to speak German rather than for examination candidates. 
The conversations are based on a trip up the Rhine from Cologne 


a Stav on 
By Dr. 


to Bingen. They are full of interesting matter, increasing in 
difħculty, and should serve their purpose well. There is a full 
vocabulary. 


A Practical German Vocabulary. By H. HowARD-BAKER. 
(1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

This is a very necessary addition to the books of a German 
student. The words are arranged according to subject-matter— 
family, house, furniture. The nouns are printed in three columns 
according to the German gender and the English and German 
are on facing pages. These word lists should serve a student 
for three or four years, when he will form his own vocabulary of 


ditticulties. 


Second Year Spanish Exercises. By MARY STEPHENSON. (IS. 
Dent.) 

Apprendre par Coeur! By R. H. FINNEGAN. (1s. Dent.) 

Spanish Prose and Verse. Selected and Edited by F. BLACKBURN. 
(2s. 6d. Dent.) 

Montaigne. Selected Essays. Edited by A. TILLrEy and Dr. A. M. 
Boase. (4s. 6d. net. Manchester University Press.) 

Alternative Tests in German Composition and Grammar. By 
H. J. B. WaNsTALL. (9d. Harrap.) 

Beginners’ German. By Prof. E. H. ZEYDEL. (4s. Heath.) 

I Promessi Sposi : Storia Milanese del Secolo XVII Scoperta e 
Rifatta da A. Manzoni. Chapters I-VHI. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Prof. J. GEDDES 
and Dr. E. H. WILKINS. (2s. 6d. Heath.) 

Stabusch : Die Geschichte eines Wolfes. By W. DURIAN. Edited 
by J. Rivers. (2s. Macmillan.) 

A Practical French Reader: for Elementary and Conversation 
Classes. By A. C. CLARK and R. Lusum. (2s. Macmillan.) 

A Practical German Reader : for Elementary and Conversation 
Classes. By A. C. CLARK and R. Lusum. (2s. Macmillan.) 

A Tabulated French Grammar for Middle and Higher Forms. 
By C. H. LEATHER. (ıs. 6d. Dent.) 

Advanced French Composition. By G. W. F. R. GOODRIDGE. 
(4s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

Three German Plays (from the Fairy Tales of Grimm and Hauff). 
By Dr. MARIETTE LEON. (18. 6d. Nelson.) 

French Classified Vocabulary. By A. M. SavıLLE. (10d. Dent.) 

German Comprehension Tests. Selected and Arranged by R. H. 
FINNEGAN. (18S. Dent.) 

Comprehension Tests on Thirty-Three of the Poems in “‘ French 
Poetry.’ Compiled by F. M. Forrest. (6d. Dent.) 

The Clarendon French Course: Based on Word-Frequency. By 
H. Mitton and G. O. Fox. Part II. Second Year. (ıs. od. 
Oxford University Press.) 
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Tables of the Higher Mathematical Functions. Computed and 
Compiled under the Direction of H. T. Davis. Vol. I. 
(25s. net. Bloomington, Indiana: The Principia Press. 
London: Williams & Norgate.) 

This volume is the first of a series which promises to be a very 
valuable collection of tables of the higher mathematical functions, 
computed by a team of research workers at Indiana University. 
About half the volume is devoted to introductory matter. 
Part I gives a classification of tables and a history of the methods 
of computation up to the time of the invention of logarithms. 
Part II, entitled ‘‘ Modern Mathematical Instruments of Calcu- 
lation,” is an excellent summary of analytical methods, but 
contains no reference to calculating machines. Part III gives 
an account of interpolation ; while Part IV contains extensive 
tables of the coefficients required in the use of interpolation 
formulae. Twenty-five pages of bibliography conclude the 
introduction. The rest of the volume is occupied by tables of 
the Gamma Function and of its derivative the Psi Function. 
In both cases the tables are preceded by summaries of the 
properties of the functions, the methods of computation employed 
and graphs. There are six tables for each function, the figures 
tabulated varying from 10 to 20 places of decimals. 


Elementary Algebra. By A. W. Sippons and C. T. DALTRY. 
Part II. (With Answers, 3s. 6d. Without Answers, 3s. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

This is a continuation of the Elementary Algebra of which 
Part I was noticed in these columns in December last. Part II 
includes three chapters on graphs, chapters on simultaneous 
quadratic equations, chapters on factors, fractions and other 
necessary manipulative work, and chapters on formulae and 
their construction and transformation. The excellent standard 
of Part I is maintained. In particular the variety and interest 
of the examples on formulae is noticeable, and the thoroughness 
of the treatment is illustrated by the care with which the authors 
have constructed examples to show that the “‘ guess and test ” 
method of finding factors of trinomials need not involve much 
guess-work if the pupil is observant and intelligent in his search. 
There are enough examples throughout to suit the requirements 
of any teacher or pupil; and the former’s task in selecting them 
is made easier by a division of many of the exercises into two 


parallel sets which can be used in alternate terms or when 
exceptional difficulty has been found. 


Examples in Mechanics for Schools : Containing 550 Examples 
and 43 Diagrams. By D. M. ANDERSON. (ıs. 9d. The 
Grant Educational Co.) 

This collection of examples includes a brief summary of the 
necessary bookwork and a number of specimen examples worked 
out. The statics section is about twice as long as the dynamics 
section, and is consequently out of proportion to the whole. 
In the latter section absolute units are used from the first with 
the force-acceleration equation in the form P = ma. The 
examples are straightforward numerical applications of ele- 
mentary mechanical principles. 


Brown's Progressive Arithmetic for Primary Schools. By AGNES 
CANHAM and G. CHIPPERFIELD. Book IV. (Transitional.) 
(Scholars’ Book, 1s. 3d. Teachers’ Book, 2s. 6d. Brown.) 

A New Arithmetic. By F. A. J. Rivetr. (With Answers, 5d. 
Without, 4s. 6d.) In Two Parts. A New Junior Arithmetic. 
(With Answers, ‘2s. 6d. Without, 2s.) A New Senior 
Arithmetic. (With Answers, 3s. Without, 2s. 6d.) (Arnold.) 

Mann and Norman's Algebra. By H. J. MANN and J.S. NORMAN. 
New and Enlarged Edition. (4s. net. With Answers, 4s. 6d. 
net. Deane The Year Book Press.) 

Elementary Calculus. By C. V. DURELL and A. Rosson. 
Vol. II. (With Appendix, 7s. 6d. Without Appendix, 
6s. 6d. Bell.) 

A Notebook of Mathematics: Presenting Formulae, Theorems, 
and Methods of Proof in Trigonometry, Algebra, Differential 
and Integral Calculus, and Co-ordinate Geometry. By 
G. H. T. Cook. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The“ B” and“ A” Junior Arithmetics. By W. R. GATEHOUSE. 
Pupil’s Book II. (Manila, gd. Cloth, rrd. Cassell.) 

An Elementary Treatise on Differential Equations. By Prof. 
A. COHEN. Second Edition, Completely Revised. (7s. 6d. 
net. Heath.) 

Mathematical Test Papers (School Certificate Standard). By 
C. J. Cozens. (Is. Answers, 6d. Arnold.) 


MUSIC 


Columbia Records. (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 

MozaRT. Symphony No. 41 in C Major (Jupiter). Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting the London Philharmonic Orchestra. 
LX 282-285. Four Records. 6s. each. 

Old Irish Tune, arr. S. LIDDLE: The Garden where the Praties 
Grow; English Folk Song, arr. CECIL SHARP: Poor Old 
Horse, sung by Plunket Greene. DB1321. 2s. 6d. 

Smetana, arr. G. WALTER: Circus March (lhe Bartered Bride) ; 
Weinberger, arr. BAUER: Bohemian Polka (Schwanda), 
played by the Bohemians. DB 1317. 2s. 6d. 

A recording of Mozart's greatest symphony, with so supreme 

a Mozart interpreter as Sir Thomas Beecham in charge, is 

something to rouse the expectations of the gramophone enthu- 

siast. Those expectations are more than fulfilled in this new 

Columbia issue, for Sir Thomas’s reading has caught the emo- 

tional power and dynamic energy of the work as well as its 

grace and elegance. The playing throughout is beautifully 
finished and the recording excellent. The eighth side is taken 
up by two pieces by Handel, Sarabande and Tambourine, arranged 
by Sir Thomas and scored with his usual felicity of touch. They 
are deliciously played and afford an opportunity of admiring 
the virtuosity of several members of the orchestra as soloists. 

It is interesting to have an example of the art of Mr. Plunket 

Greene, always a master of clear diction. The two folk songs 

show that art to be undiminished. The Bohemians, a small 

orchestra well equipped for the performance of light music, 
play two attractive extracts from little known operas with an 
admirable sprightliness. 


Foundations of Pianoforte Technique : Co-ordination Exercises. 
By A. CovIELLo. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

A thoughtful book which merits the attention of every teacher 
and student of the pianoforte. Mr. Coviello says that everything 


done at the keyboard “ should have musical intention as its 
origin ’’; and in his exercises he stresses the importance of 
“ timing ’’ as a factor in both technique and interpretation. 


(1) The School Score Book. By S. S. Moore. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

(2) Percussion Band Selections from ** Nursery Rhymes of London 
Town.” By ELEANOR FARJEON. Arranged by Louie E. DE 
RusEtTTeE. Books I, II, III and IV. (3d. each. Oxford 
University Press.) 


Mr. Stephen Moore here carries his excellent work on behalf 
of the percussion band a stage farther. His book deals help- 
fully with methods of scoring music for percussion bands and 
the principles of conducting, and it contains six scores for 
percussion bands, of which individual parts are obtainable 
sufhcient for fifty performers. Mr. Moore insists that great care 
should be taken in the choice of music and that only the very 
best should be used for this purpose. The arrangements of 
Miss Eleanor Farjeon’s Nursery Rhymes are a useful addition 
to the percussion band repertoire. 


First, Second, Third and Fourth Melody Books : for Children in 
Primary and Preparatory Schools. By Watrorp Davies. 
(Books I, II and III. Paper, 1s. 3d. each. Limp Cloth, 
Is. 6d. each. Book IV. Paper, 1s. 6d. Limp Cloth, 1s. gd. 
Macmillan.) 

These four volumes are the pupil’s books for use in connexion 
with Sir Walford Davies’ recently published Four Years’ Course 
of Music, and they contain the exercises which so happily 
combine the joy of creative work with a practical knowledge 
of the elements of melody, rhythm and form. Teachers will 
welcome this new publication for the opportunity it offers of 
putting into practice a method which Sir Walford has used with 
such signal success. 
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Plants and Human Economics. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Few books are obtainable which present the economic botany 
of such commodities as cereals, vegetables, beverages, sugars, 
oils, timber, coal, rubber, dyes, alcohol, &c., in small, readable 
compass. This book therefore fills a decided gap, and though 
the present-day examination system will not create any sub- 
stantial demand for it, we strongly recommend it as a supple- 
mentary text for students of botany and agriculture. As such, 
it should prove of decided value in stimulating interest in the 
subject, and thus raise it above its present position of * scholastic 
fence which has to be surmounted before what is popularly 
supposed to be open country is reached.” The author is to be 
congratulated upon the production of a valuable pioneer work. 


Handbook of the Collections 


By R. Goop. (5s. 


Science Museum, South Kensingtan. 
illustrating Electrical Engineering. I. Electric Power. 
II. Descriptive Catalogue. (2s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

This is a well-illustrated guide to the exhibits in the electrical 
engineering section of the Science Museum. Those objects which 
have important historical significance are marked with asterisks. 
All branches of the subject are included except telegraphy, 
telephony, and radio-communication. 


Science in the Senior School : Comprising a Three Years’ Scheme 
and Syllabus based on ‘‘ The Golden Science Series ' ; with 
“ Hints on the Use of Apparatus.” By Exvsiz V. M. KNIGHT. 
(od. net. University of London Press.) 

This syllabus, designed for the science course in senior schools, 
is particularly intended for boys and girls of ordinary ability 
and for teachers without specialized training. It may be brought 
to the notice of head teachers as likely to solve the often serious 
difficulty of teaching science in those schools that have no science 
specialist on the staff. 


The Electromagnetic Field. 
Clarendon Press.) 

Henry Francis Biggs, the author of The Electromagnetic 
Field, died on January 9, aged 51, and his book was published 
on January 12. The promise shown in his earlier small book on 
Wave Mechanics (1927) is fulfilled in this larger work, which is 
intended for students starting an honours course in physics. 
The author’s aim has been to present the classical theory leading 
up to Maxwell’s equations in clear and succinct form, using 
the methods of vector algebra which are expounded in detail 
as occasion arises. The fuller synthesis given by the special 
relativity theory is the subject of the last chapter, which is 
somewhat more advanced than the others. This book should be 
of service both to students and to teachers. 


By Dr. F. W. G. WHITE. 


By H. F. Biccs. (10s. 6d. net. 


Electromagnetic Waves. (3s. net. 
Methuen.) 

This monograph contains an introductory chapter on the 
electromagnetic equations, four chapters dealing with the 
propagation of electromagnetic waves, and a final chapter on 
wireless waves in the earth’s atmosphere. The work is clearly 
written and is to be commended, although, as the author remarks 
in his preface, only a very brief summary has been possible. 
We think that when a second edition is called for, the mono- 
graph might well be divided into two, for even at the present 
time the subject of wireless waves in the atmosphere cannot be 
adequately discussed in twenty small pages. 


The General Principles of Quantum Theory. By Prof. G. TEMPLE. 
(3s. net. Methuen.) 

Prof. Temple, who has already written An Introduction to 
Quantum Theory (1931), now considers the physical basis of 
that theory. The mathematical methods here employed are 
the theory of linear operators and of matrices, and these 
are described in the first chapter. The ultimate elements of 
the physical world are appropriately represented in mathe- 
matical language not by ordinary numbers but by such linear 
operators. Numerous examples are given to illustrate the 
general theory. 


Board of Education. Science Museum. Handbook of the Collec- 

tions Illustrating Aeronautics. II. Lighter-than-Atr Craft : 

a Brief Outline of the History and Development of the Balloon 

and the Airship with reference to the National Aeronautical 

Collection, and a Catalogue of the Exhibits. By M. J. B. 
Davy. (2s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The National Aeronautical Collection in the Science Museum, 

South Kensington, is one of the finest and most comprehensive 

in the world, and the last sixteen pages of the book here under 


notice is a catalogue of the exhibits. The remainder of the 
volume, running to ninety-two pages, is, however, a very well- 
written and most readable survey of the history of the balloon 
and the hghter-than-air ship, and is lavishly illustrated with 
thirty-two plates. The story is, owing to obvious space limi- 
tations, very sketchily told ; but the reader who is stimulated to 
further study is provided with a very adequate bibliography 
at the end of the book. Our only criticism is the one that applies 
to so many of H.M.S.O’s publications—namely, that the covers 
are wholly unworthy of the contents. 


School Botany. By Dr. M. SKENE. 
Clarendon Press.) 

This well-written book covers the work in botany up to the 
School Certificate standard. The arrangement of the course is 
good, beginning with the famihar plant, and correlating morpho- 
logical structure with physiological function throughout. The 
diagrams are excellent and above the usual standard, though 
we should like to see more of them. In this new edition, correc- 
tions have been made, and a considerable amount of new material 
added. 


The Construction of Man's Family Tree. 
(Cloth, 1s. Paper, 7d. Watts.) 

To those who are familiar with Sir Arthur Keith’s pronounced 
views on the descent of man from the lower primates, this small 
book will prove good reading ; to those who are not, it will be 
a revelation of modern thought on the more recent evolution 
of man. Sir Arthur, in an attractive way, discusses not onlv 
his own views concerning man’s descent but also those of other 
authorities, past and present, such as Haeckel, Dr. Tate Regan, 
Prof. W. K. Gregory, Dubois, &c. The changes in the author's 
conceptions of man’s familv tree, due to further discoveries, 
are emphasized, and well illustrate the difficulties involved in 
this absorbing problem. Section II of the book gives a verv 
critical, though fair, survey of the problem of possible degenerate 
forms of humanity (anthropoid apes), also the possibility of 
parallel lines of evolution. This section alone is more than worth 
the price asked for the book. 


Second Edition. (3s. 6d. 


By Sir ARTHUR KEITH. 


Elementary Textbook of Chemistry : with Laboratory Experiments. 
By J. J. GUENTHER. (7s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
This book is intended for use in the training of nurses, and 
the author claims that the material it contains ‘‘ can be presented 
in forty-five hours’ of time,” though he does not deny that “a 
longer period of time spent on the course will be very profitable.” 
The stvle of the book may be fairly judged from the following 
extract: “ 2CuO + C —> 2Cu + CO.. The valence of the 
copper in the CuO is positive two. The valence of the oxygen 
is a negative two. The valence of the carbon is zero as is also 
that of the free Cu. The valence of the carbon in the CO, is 
a positive four and of the oxygen is a negative two. Therefore, 
the carbon has gone from a zero to a positive four which is 
oxidation, and the copper from a positive two to zero which 
is reduction.” 


Volumetric Analysis. By H. P. Starck. (7s. 6d. Bailliére, 
Tindall & Cox.) 

Judging from the very numerous books on the subject, the 
teaching of volumetric analysis to elementary students presents 
unusual difficulty and consequently affords scope for considerable 
variation in methods of presentment. Mr. Starck writes for 
the average student reading for the School Certificate and 
University Scholarship examinations, but includes sufficient 
for the pharmaceutical and medical examinations in elementary 
chemistry. For the latter purpose, he gives Latin names where 
desirable, and describes such operations as the estimation of 
Liquor Iodi Mitis and Sodit Hypophosphis. We have pleasure 


in directing attention to this careful and useful book. 


an Account of Recent Fundamental 
By J. G. 


The Progress of Science: 
Researches in Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. 
CROWTHER. (12s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

There are few men who have such a wide acquaintance with 
the progress of modern science as Mr. J. G. Crowther, and we 
know of none with the same facility of making that progress 
comprehensible to the man in the street. And when it is remem- 
bered that even the professional man of science is usually a man 
in the street except in his own particular branch or branches of 
science, it will be clear that Mr. Crowther is performing real 
and valuable service to the cause of science as well as to that 
of general culture. As in some of his previous books, he ranges 
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from one end of nature to the other—from the expansion of the 
universe and cosmic rays to pernicious anaemia and human 
heredity ; but he always has first-hand knowledge of his topics 
and a sure judgment in selecting vital points. One of his most 
interesting chapters is on the work of the Cavendish Laboratory 
at Cambridge, a nucleus of atomic dimensions topographically 
but of incalculable influence upon the history of the world. 
The book is well produced and excellently illustrated; the 
educated man or woman should regard it as a duty to read it. 


Junior Physics and Chemistry. By S. R. StuBsBs and W. G. 
ALLANSON. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 
This little book provides a two years’ course in physics and 
chemistry for junior forms in secondary schools, and should 
also prove to be suitable for pupils in senior and central schools. 
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While the course does not markedly differ from many others in 
common use, it is above the average in stvle, and may be com- 
mended as a good, straightforward textbook for the purpose 
for which it was written. The selection of questions and examples 
is particularly capable. 


The Barn Owl in England and Wales. By G. B. BLAKER. (Is. 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds.) 
An Introduction to Biology. By Dr. L. M. Parsons. (2s. 6d. 


Macmillan.) 

The Biology of Bacteria : an Introduction to General Microbiology. 
By Prof. A. T. Henrici. (12s. 6d. net. Heath.) 

The Electrical Handbook for Women. Edited for the Electrical 
Association for Women by CAROLINE HASLETT. (5s. net. 
Hodder & Stoughton.) 


MISCELLANEOUS AND 


Better Tennis. (5s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

In Better Tennis Miss Helen Wills contributes a foreword, 
and in Part I, Mrs. Wightman, who is a well-known player of 
tennis, gives * My Tennis Story,” an account of her own tennis 
play and of other well-known players: Miss Helen Wills, Miss 
Sarah Palfrey, Miss Susanne Lenglen, and others. In Part II 
Mrs. Wightman gives very full information and instructions 
and general advice for the beginner and proceeds to develop 
the game generally—strokes: forehand, backhand ; to serve, 
smash, drive, and volley, and what the author considers the real 
essentials of successful playing—balance and rhythm. The 
importance of well-balanced shoulders, position in the Court, 
tactics, angles, returns are mentioned, and in the Appendix there 
is a list of useful points to remember, some slogans and maxims, 
a tennis alphabet, the rules of the game, and a glossary of the 
terms used in tennis. Better Tennis is a most useful and helpful 


book on the game. 


Vaulting : a Book for Teachers and Leaders of Gymnastic Classes. 
By P. BICKERDIKE. (2s. Athletic Publications, Ltd.) 
This book is written as a guide for leaders in gymnasia. Vaults 
over various apparatus are described brietly, and there are a 
number of illustrations. Unfortunately, much information useful 
to leaders on the subject of vaulting has not been mentioned in 
the book. 


The Modern Housewife Series. Housewifery. By KATHLEEN E. 
FLETCHER. (1s. 3d. Pitman.) 

This is a very practical little manual consisting of concise 
instructions on the order and method of running a home, and 
including also personal hygiene, first aid, and infant care. It is 
written especially for senior girls and should prove very useful. 
The matter is well arranged and the illustrations attractive and 
practical. 


The Young Athlete. By R. M. N. TISDALL, in collaboration with 
F. SHERIF. (28. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Mr. Tisdall is a well-known Cambridge athlete. He commences 
his charmingly written book with a purely personal account 
of himself in athletics from school days to his university at 
Cambridge and follows on in a most interesting and instructive 
manner with methods and general advice on training in sprinting, 
middle distance running and tactics, long distance, cross 
country and relay, and sports in general, the Olympic Games, 
some athletic adventures, records and events. The book is 
well iNustrated with photos, and one which every young athlete 
should possess. 


By HazeL H. WIGHTMAN. 


By T. H. Hawtin. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford 


Gymnastic Pyramids. 
University Press.) 
On gymnastic pyramids Mr. Hawtin has written a clear and 
instructive book for teachers which will be found most useful 
for displays, &c. In addition, he has given in the book an 
interesting history of human pyramids from the times of the 
ancient Egyptians. There are nearly three hundred excellent 
illustrations of groups of pyramids of from two to sixteen men 
with companion groupings all fully described. Mr. Hawtin’s 
book is the best English work upon the subject of Gymnastic 
Pyramids. 


Italian Perspectives: an Inaugural Lecture. By Prof. E. 
BULLOUGH. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
Prof. Bullough’s inaugural lecture gives a sketch of his own 


intellectual progress, from the classics to modern languages, 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


psychology and aesthetics, all of which led him back to Italy 

and the Italian language. He feels that the perspective of Italy 

stretches back to ancient Rome, and compared with this vista 
down the ages, the perspective of other countries is of much 

smaller range. He develops his topic in scholarly fashion with a 

wealth of illustration, and pleads for a sympathetic understanding 

of things Italian and their relevance to a fundamental tradition 
of Europe as a whole. 

The Teaching of Needlework. By DorotHy M. HOWLETT. 
(3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

On the Counting of New Words in Textbooks for Teaching Foreign 
Languages: Bulletin No. 1 of the Department of Educational 
Research, Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto. 
By E. SwENson and M. P. West. (50 cents. Toronto: 
The University of Toronto Press.) 

Shipshape, or Sea-Legs Without Tears (Cruising Edition). 
E. VaLe. Enlarged Edition. (5s. net. Dent.) 

The Book of Cricket. By P. F. WARNER. Revised and Reset. 
(7s. Od. net. Dent. ) 

Romance in Iceland. By MARGARET SCHLAUCH. (8s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

National Union of Teachers. Information for Members of Annual 
Conference, Brighton, 1934: including the Executive's Report, 
Financial Statements, Rules, List of Executive, and Informa- 
tion Respecting Provident Society, Benevolent, and Orphan 
Fund, &c. (The * Schoolmaster ” Publishing Co.) 

The National University of Ireland. Calendar for the Year 1933. 

Report on Public Instruction in Burma for the Year 1932-33. 
(Rs. 1-4 or 1s. 11d. Rangoon: Govt. Printing and 
Stationery.) 

The Rambler's Handbook : being the Official Year Book of the 
Federation of Rambling Clubs for the Year 1934. (6d. net.) 

The School-Leaving Age and Juvenile Unemployment. By R. H. 
Tawney. (3d. Workers’ Educational Association.) 

Board of Education. Vacation Courses in England and Wales 
and Scotland, 1934. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

“ Friends of Europe” Publications, No. II. A Nazi 
History Text Book, 1914-1933. (24$d. post free. 
Stephen's House, Victoria Embankment.) 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
for 1933 of the Division of Intercourse and Education. 
N. M. BUTLER. 

Education (Scotland). Statistics in respect of Education Areas 
Jor the Year 1932-1933. (4d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Report of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society, Ltd., for the 
Year Ending 31st March, 1933. (2s.) 

Milk for School Children: Report of a Special Committee of the 
Medical, Science, and Veterinary Councils of the People’s 
League of Health (Incorporated). 

Dryad Handicraft Leaflets, No.2. Art, Handicraft, and Education. 
By W. R. LetHasy. (3d. Leicester and London: The 
Dryad Press.) 

Report of the Twenty-Second Annual Conference of Educational 
Associations held at the University College, London, January, 
1934. (4s. 6d.) 

The Royal Institute of British Architects. 
ships, 1934-1935. (1S.) 

Board of Education. Elementary Education, England and Wales. 

Cost per Child Elementary Education, calculated upon the Actual 
Net Expenditure of Local Education Authorities in the 
Financial Years (1st April to 31st March), 1930-31, 1931-32, 
and 1932-33 respectively. (bd. net. H.M.5.O.) 
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METHUEN’S New & RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 


FOUR TALES. By JoserpH Conrap. 18. 6d. 
(Methuen's Modern Classics. ) 
The Brute, An Anarchist, The Duel, Il Conde—from * A Set of Six.” 


NANSEN OF NORWAY. By C. Turvey Smirn. With 
Maps. 2s. (In the press.) Prize edition, 5s. net. 


FIVE-MINUTE TALES : Sixty Short Stories for Children. 
By ENID BLYTON. School Edition. Is. 6d. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. By 
T. EARLE WELBY. 68. net. 


PUNCTUATION HINTS AND EXERCISES. By G. L. 


BRADLEY. Is. 3d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE BROWNINGS. Edited by 
H. O’B. Boas. 2s. 

MAGIC SESAME: A Collection of Poems and Rhymes: 
By J. Compton, M.A., Director of Education, Barking. 3s. 
Also in three parts. Cloth, Is. 6d. each. Limp Cloth, Is. 3d. 
each. A sequel to Open Sesame. 


THE FROLIC AND THE GENTLE: A Biographical 
and Critical Study of Charles Lamb. By A.C. WARD. 6s. net. 


HISTORY 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN EUROPE. Part III. 
(1789-1932). By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A. With 8 Maps. 3s. 


MAKERS OF EUROPE: Outlines of European History 
for the Middle Forms of Schools. By E. M. WILMoT-BUXTON, 
F.R.Hist.S. With 12 Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Cyrit E. Rosinson, 
B.A. Vols. III and IV. 1689-1927. In one volume, with 35 Maps 
in the text. 5s. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY FROM 1815 TO 1933. 


By WILLIAM EDWARDS. 5s. net. 


THE AGE OF THE ENLIGHTENED DESPOT. 
(1600-1789). By A. H. Jonnson. Completely revised by C. T. 
ATKINSON. 48. 


THE REMAKING OF MODERN EUROPE (1789-1873). 
By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT. Completely Revised. 4s. 


SPAIN: A Brief History. By W. C. Arxinson. ' With a 
coloured Map. 6s. net. 


GEOGRAPHY 


A MODERN WORLD GEOGRAPHY FOR MIDDLE 
Tat FORMS. By E. W. SHANAHAN, M.A., D.Sc. With 
aps. 5s. 


An up-to-date textbook on interesting new lines. 


A HANDBOOK FOR GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS. By 
D. M. ForsAITH, Lecturer in Geography at Goldsmiths’ College. 4s. 


THE STUDY OF LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. By C. A. 
SIMPSON. With 5 Maps and Diagrams. 3s. 6d. net. 


LANGUAGES 
LA POMME D'OR. By J. MatrHewson Miye, M.A., 


D.Litt., Docteur es Lettres, Rector of Rose's Academical Institution, 
Nairn. 2s. 

A French Reader designed for a good second or average third vear. 
Three classical stories are included—The Golden Apple, Hector of 
Troy, and Dido of Carthage. 


SELECTED POEMS OF VICTOR HUGO. Edited by 
Prof. A. T. BAKER. F'cap 8vo. 4s. 


LA FRANCE ET LES FRANÇAIS. By A. RUTHERFORD 
and MARIE-ROSE RUTHERFORD. With a Map. 3s. 6d. net. (In 
the press.) 

An account of Modern France suitable for upper forms. 


GRAMMAIRE DE L’ACADEMIE FRANGAISE. With 


an introduction by Sir E. DENISON Ross, C.I.E. Crown &vo. 5s. net. 
The text is that of the Revised French Edition. 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE LATIN TEST PAPERS. By 
R. D. WORMALD. Is. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS 


NEW TEST EXAMINATIONS IN MATHEMATICS. 
By A. S. PRATT, M.A., M.Sc. With or without Answers. Is. 6d. 


EASY EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC FOR BE- 
GINNERS. Containing 5,500 Examples. By W. S. BEARD. 
Nineteenth Edition, Revised. Beginner's Books. Is. 6d. 


PHYSICS 


A PHYSICS NOTEBOOK: HEAT, LIGHT, AND 
SOUND. By E. W. TAPPER, B.Sc., Dulwich College. 2s. 


GRADED EXAMPLES N PHYSICS. By R. L. CHEET- 


HAM. With Answers. Is. 


THE PROPERTIES OF MATTER. By A. E. GODDARD 
and H. F. BoULIND. With 115 Diagrams. 4s. In two parts, 2s. 6d. 
each. (In the press.) 


Part I covers the ground for Intermediate Examinations ; 
is of Scholarship Standard. 


PHYSICO-CHEMICAL PRACTICAL EXERCISES. By 
W. N. RAE, M.A., and J. REILLY, M.A. With 69 Diagrams. 7s. 6d. 
net. (In the press.) 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUB- 
JECTS. F'cap &vo. 2s. 6d. net each. 


Atmospheric Electricity. By B. F. J. SCHONLAND, M.A., Ph.D. 
The Method of Dimensions. By A. W. PORTER, F.R.S. 
Collision Processes in Gases. By F. L. ARNOT, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


Physical Constants. By Dr. W. H. J. CHILDS. 

Electromagnetic Waves. By F. W. G. WHITE, M.Sc. (3s. net.). 

The General Principles of Quantum Theory. By G. TEMPLE, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. (3s. net.) 


CHEMISTRY 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON CHEMICAL SUB- 
JECTS. F'cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each. 


The Adsorption of Gases by Solids. By S. J. GREGG, B.Sc., 
Ph.D. (In the press.) 


Other volumes in preparation. 


Part II 


(3s. net.) 


BIOLOGY 


PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE: An Introduction to the 
Study of Biology. By RosAMOND F, SHOVE, M.A., F.L.S. With 
134 Illustrations in the text. 5s. 6d. 
A school textbook for Matriculation. 


THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY: A Handbook for 
Teachers of Junior Classes. By E. M. POULTON, M.Sc. 6s. 6d. 


THE GREAT BIOLOGISTS. By Sir J. AnrHur THOMSON, 
M.A., LL.D. 28. 6d. Prize Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON BIOLOGICAL 
SUBJECTS. F'cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each. 
neato in Plants. By W. STILES, F.R.S., and W. LEACH, 


Sex Determination. By Prof. F. A. E. Crew. 

The Senses of Insects. By H. ELTRINGHAM, M.A., F.R.S. 

Plant Ecology. By W. LEACH, D.Sc. 

Cytological Technique. By J. R. BAKER, M.A., D.Phil. 

Mimicry and its Genetic Aspect. By Prof. G. D. HALE 
CARPENTER and E. B. FORD, M.A. 

The Ecology of Animals. By C. S. ELTON, M.A. 

Cellular Respiration. By N. U. MELDRUM, M.A. (In the press.) 

Plant Chimaeras and Graft Hybrids. By W. NEILSON JONEs, 

M.A. (In the press.) 


EDUCATION 
MODERN EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Edited by Nancy CATTY. With Chapters by FRANCES ROE and 
E. R. Boyce. Crown 8&vo. 48. net. 


METHUEN & CO. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C.2 
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BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1 


PRINCIPAL: Miss G. E. M. JEBB, M.A. 
DEGREE COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCE 


COURSE OF TRAINING 


IN SOCIAL WORK 


FOR RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 


EASTER TERM BEGAN 


TUESDAY, APRIL 24, 


1934 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


King’s College of 


COMMERCE DEGREE BUREAU | Household and Social Science 


and APPOINTMENTS BOARD 


THE 

COMMERCE DEGREE BUREAU 
assists External Students in their preparation 
for the Intermediate and Final Examinations 
for the University of London Commerce 
Degree. 

THE APPOINTMENTS BOARD 
registers London Graduates and Diploma- 
pea for scholastic and business appoint- 
ments. spam ies invited from Employers and 
Heads of Schools. 

Handbooks on Careers for Graduates and 
Students, price 1/14 post free from Secretary. 

M te on application to SECRETARY 

J. Crawrorp, B.A.), 46 Russell 
Saia, London, W.C. 1. 


Directory of Educational 
Associations 
30th year of issue 


This is corrected to date, and contains 

membership total, yearly subscription, 

society’s organ, telegraphic address, tele- 

phone number, date and place of next 

annual meeting, secretary’s name and 
office address. 


See The Journal of Education, March, 1934 


THE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


41 The Crescent, Bedford 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 


Recognized by the Board of Education. 
Principal : Miss MARGARET SPENCE. 

Students are prepared for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 

Practice in Preparatory, Secondary, and Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

Course of Training, three years. 

Fees, with Residence, £94 10s. to £100 16s. 

Fees, without Residence, £31 10s. 

For particulars apply SECRETARY. 

A PROFESSIONAL OPINION 


«My advertisement in the May number of 
Ine. , Journal of Education has done very 
w 

This.refers to one insertion of a smal! professional 
announcement. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Campden Hill Road, W.8 
Warden: Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 
B.Sc. DEGREE COURSE IN 
HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


THER Courses include a One- 


Year Diploma Course in Dietetics for post- 
graduate students; a One-Year Course for Trained 
Nurses who wish to qualify as Sister Tutors; a 
Two-Year Course in Institutional Management; and 
a One-Year Course in Household Management. 


For further information respecting Courses, 
Scholarships, Bursaries and Residence apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


— eee + 


Girls’ Public Day School Trust, Limited 
THE TRAINING COLLECE, 
CLAPHAM HICH SCHOOL 


66 and 63 SOUTH SIDE, ee COMMON, 
LONDON, 8.W. 


PRINCIPAL: MISS M. se Pein Oxf. Fin. Hons. 


POST-GRADUATE TRAINING: Miss P. N. 
WILSHERE, B.A. Oxon. (Hist.), M.A. Lond. (Edu- 
cation). Recognized by the Board of Education. 
Students prepared for the Cambridge Teachers 
Certificate and the London Teachers’ Diploma 
examinations. 


KINDERGARTEN AND LOWER SCHOOL 
TRAINING: Miss M. L. HASKELL, National 
Froebel Union Higher Certificate and Trainers’ 
Diploma. Recognized by the Board of Education. 
Students prepared for all examinations of the 
National Frocbel Union, including Trainers’ 
Diploma. 


ART TRAINING: Miss D. M. Snow, Board of Edu- 
cation Silver and Bronze Medals, King’s Prize. 
Students prepared for Oxford Secondary Teachers’ 
Art Certificate examination and other examina- 
tions qualifying for Art Teaching in secondary 
schools. 


ISS SCOTT GARDNER and 


MISS MARGARET KNAGGS, A.R.C.M. 
Training Classes on MRS. CURWEN’S PIANO- 
FORTE METHOD, EAR TRAINING, SIGHT 
SINGING (SOL-FA AND STAFF), SIGHT PLAY- 
ING, and TRANSPOSITION at 49 Goldhurst 
Terrace, Hampstead, N.W.6. Expert advice can 
be given to teachers and others on all aspects of their 
work, either by consultation or correspondence. 
Personal Lessons and Short Courses can be arranged 
by appointment. Application to be made as above or 
to J. CURWEN & Sons, TaD., 24 Berners SEEN, W.1, 


Y P E W R I TIN G. Pestunonials: 


Exam. Papers. Reports, 6 copies (one), 6d 
15, 1s.; 30, 1s. 6d.; 50, 1s. 9d. MSS. Syllabuses. 
10d. 1,000 words. Honours Certificate.—HURLOCK, 
44 Havelock Road, Hastings, Sussex. 


POSTS ABROAD 


jeer TEACHERS are earnestly advised to 

consult the Continental Secretary of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, 
Greycoat Place, London, S.W.I, before 
accepting any post abroad. Apply by letter, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. A 
small charge is made for verification. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE | MISTRESS 


T. DOMINIC’S DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE SCHOOL 


STONE, STAFFS. 


WANTED. A Domestic Science Mistress, Roman 
Catholic, holding Diploma for Combined Domestic 
Subjects, with third year of Training recognized by 
the Board of Education. To commence duties in 
September. Salary with residence, £130-£150 per 
annum according to experience and qualitications. 
Also Teacher for Gardening and Poultry -keeping, 
holding the National Diploma of Horticulture. 
Salary, £8U-£90 according to experience and quali- 
fications. 

Applications to be sent in not later than Tuesday, 
May 8, 1034. 

Particulars to be obtained from Rev. MOTHER 
PRIORESS, O.P., St. Dominic's Convent, Stone, Statis. 


MISTRESS-SHIPS 


THE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRIDLINGTON 


ENIOR HISTORY MISTRESS 


required in September, to take charge of 
History throughout the School and coach u 
Higher Certificate and Scholarship standard. 
Honours degree and experience absolutely essential. 
Salary Burnham Scale, less 10 per cent.—Apply 
HEADMISTRESS. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRIDLINGTON 


LASSICS MISTRESS required in 


September, to teach Latin throughout the 
School and coach up to Scholarship standard. Good 
Honours degree and experience absolutely essential. 
Salary Burnham Scale, less 10 per cent.—-Apply 
HEADMISTRESS. 
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LONDON (Royal Free Hospital) 
SCHOOL oF MEDICINE FORWOMEN 


(University of London) 
HUNTER ST., BRUNSWICK SQ., W.C. I! 


Full Courses are arranged for the London M.B., B.S. Degrees, and the 
Examinations of other qualifying bodies. 


Atrangements for Dental Students (Degree and Diploma). 
The Clinical Course is pursued at the Royal Free 


ospital. 
Arrangements are also made for students to attend the practice of 


certain hospitals. 

Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to students 
after qualification. 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes to the value of £1,950 are awarded 


annually. 
Redon arrangements are made for students in the School Chambers, 


THE SESSION BEGINS ON OCT. | EACH YEAR 


Prospectus and full information can be obtained from the Warden and 
Secretary. 
ELIZABETH BOLTON, M.D., B.S., Dean. 


THE S. CHRISTOPHER PRESS 


13 SERJEANT’S INN, FLEET STREET, E.C.4 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS For SCHOOLS 


Secondary, Elementary, Voluntary, and for Home Teaching 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE KINGDOM. A new book on the Old Testament 
for Schools. By I. SHEWELL COOPER. 2s. net. Foreword by the Dean of 
Chichester. 

In this book the Story of the Old Testament is re-told in the light of modern 
knowledge with such explanations and comments as are calculated to give young 
ar le a deeper interest in and a clearer understanding of the first part of the 

ible. 


TEACHING DOCTRINE. By PHYLLIS DENT. 6d. net. 

In this little book the problem of how to teach doctrine in a way that will grip 
the interest of children and young people at various stages of mental and spiritual 
development is dealt with in a clear, practical, and most helpful way. 


THE PAGEANT OF THE CHURCH'S YEAR. Studies in the Church's 
round of fast and festival, including also Studies in the Apostles’ Creed and 
in the life of Prayer and Service. By D. H. DENT. 2s. 6d. net. Parts 
published separately, 6d. each. 

For use in Schools, or for Home reading, giving definite teaching in Faith and 


Practice. 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 
23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


FOUNDER—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 

VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 

DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 

MISTRESS OF METHOD—ETHEI, DRIVER, L.R.A.M., Dalcroze 
Diploma. 

SECRETARY—ALICE WEBER. 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
are offered in the Training Department for competition in 
July, 1934. Entries must be sent in on or before June 1, 1934. 
SINGLE SUBJECT CLASSES for CHILDREN and ADULTS. 
SPECIAL COURSE (one year) for TEACHERS in ELE- 

MENTARY SCHOOLS. 

SUMMER SCHOOL, AUGUST 1 to 11, under the personal 
direction of M. JAQUES-DALCROZE, at Morra House, 
EASTBOURNE. 

For Prospectuses apply the SECRETARY, Dalcroze School, 
23 Store Street, London, W.C.1. (Tel. Museum 2294.) 


INSTITUTE AND COLLEGE 


OF HANDICRAFT 
(Incorporated 1924) 
A SUMMER SCHOOL OF CRAFTS will be held 
at the Technical School, Lytham St. Annes, August 4 
to August 18, 1934. 


LECT URE COURSES in Pedagogy, Psychology, and 
History. Craft Courses in AdvancedWoodwork, Metal- 
work, Woodcarving, Bookbinding, Weaving, &c. 
PROF. F. SMITH, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., will lecture 
and conduct Seminars, assisted by a staff of experts 
in each subject. 

Courses in preparation for the Diploma Examination 
of the College to be held in February, 1935. 
Director of Studies: JON. LLOYD, F.Coll.H. 
Full particulars from THE SECRETARY, Tutorial 
Courses, College of Handicraft, 124 Belgrave Road, 
London, S.W. I. 
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ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


PRIZE Essay COMPETITION 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


The Journal of Education offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 
Great Britain or Ireland. 

The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. In future, therefore, 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

Essays should be sent in not later than JUNE 6, 1934. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

e being made 


Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stag 
by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 


shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes _ 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling ; clear and pointed statement; sound information ; apt illustration; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 


essay. ‘‘ Fine writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 
regarded as a distinct merit. 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 
2. The candidate’s age last birthday. (This ss essential.) 3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the school: (a) Confirming the candidate’s age; (b) That 
the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 
it should be posted to: 

Mr. Witiiram Rice, The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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Some Books Recently Published 


Life and Work in England 


A Sketch of her Social and Economic History 
By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. Profusely illustrated. 8s. 


Mrs. Fisher’s vigorous story of the development of modern 
England from a land of bogs and forests ends appropriately 
on the note of problems urgently demanding solution; the 
splendid collection of illustrations provides a moving picture 
of costume, buildings, work and play through the centuries. 


Makers of World History 


By R. A. F. MEARS, M.A., B.Litt., Warwick School. Fully 
illustrated. 2s. 6d. each. Book I, Ancient Times. Book II, The 
Middle Ages. Book III, Modern Times. 

‘It (Book I) will give pupils a much wider outlook. The 
author is clearly a man of high ideals, and we regret that a 
short notice debars us from quoting many parts that made a 
very strong appeal. A book like this is most refreshing, and 
ought to be read by every teacher of history.’’—Scottish 
Educational Journal. 


These Normans 


By L. G@. BRANDON, M.A., Latvmer Upper School, Hammer- 
smith. 160 pages. Qs. 


This family chronicle in thirteen dialogues, suitable for 
reading aloud in class, is a little masterpiece of characterization 
and humour, and gives an excellent insight into medieval life 
and institutions. 

“ A distinctly good idea,” said the 4.M.A., “ 
out.” 


From Wants to Satisfaction 
An Outline of Economics. By H. A. JONES. 2s. 6d. 


A simple outline of the working of the economic system 
in Western Europe to-day, intended for Secondary and Com- 
mercial School pupils. It is written in an informal styłe and 
homely examples are effectively used to drive points home. 
One of Strube’s cartoons is included by way of frontispiece. 


A Chemical Exercise Book 


By R. H. GIBBS, B.Sc., A.R.S.M., Quarry Bank High School, 
Liverpool. Crown 4to. 32 pages. 6d. 

A novel and admirable method for revision and practice, 
especially for such questions as are now set in Joint Board 
School Certificate. All the questions set out have definite 
and straightforward answers, for writing down which space 
is provided. 


Owd Bob 


By ALFRED OLLIVANT. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

The stirring story of the Grey Dog of Ienmuir, and of life 
and adventure in the Border dale-country, 1s now added, 
slightly abridged to Arnold's English Literature Series; with 
illustrations by BARBARA MORAY WILLIAMS, and a glossary 
of dialect words. 


well worked 


Latin Prose Composition 


By R. D. WORMALD, M.A., Royal Grammar School, Wor- 
cester, Author of Triennium. 354 pages. With vocabulary. 
4s. 6d. 

Mr. Wormald’s long-awaited book, just published, provides 
a scholarly and up-to-date School Certificate course which it 
is anticipated will become the standard textbook. Each 
construction is illustrated by examples; there are numerous 
exercises, both simple sentences and continuous passages, 


and a summary of syntax. 


A Latin Reading Book for Junior Forms. By G. M. LYNE, B.A. 
Illustrated by HEATH ROBINSON. 2s. 

“ The artist's work is great, the writer’s part is excellent ! 
He has set out to write a book which is attractive to the average 
boy, and is Latin. . . . To see Balbus means his, rather its, 
adoption, which costs but 2s. !’’—Jndependent School. 


Le Theme Francais 


Matriculation and Certificate Prose Composition. By M. A. 
LEBONNOIS, C. de G., B.-és-L., King Edward's Grammar 
School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. 2g. 

This two-year course by the General Editor of Arnold's 
Modern French Serics provides notes which form a useful guide 
to French Composition, 80 carefully graduated exercises with 
references to the notes, and a complete vocabulary. 


A New Arithmetic 


By F. A. J. RIVETT, M.Sc., Plaistow Secondary School. 

A New Junior Arithmetic (with Answers, 2g. 6d.; without, Qs.) 
is now followed by a companion book, A New Senior Arithmetic 
(with Answers, 88.; without, 2s. 6d.), taking the work up to 
School Certificate and beyond, and equally rich in interesting 
examples. The two books may also be had together as 4 New 
Arithmetic (with Answers, 6s.; without, 4s. 6d.). 


Mathematical Test Papers 
for School Certificate 


By C. J. COZENS, Peter Symonds’ School, Winchester. 96 
pages, limp cloth, 1s. Answers separately, 64. 

A well-chosen selection of examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, and Trigonometry, including some questions from 
papers set by the various examining bodies. 


xA Note and Map Book of 
Matriculation Geography 


By GQ. H. FAIRS, M.A., Lower School of John Lyon, Harrow. 

Demy Quarto, stiff paper. Book I, The World, outside Europe, 

i peges, 2s. Book II, Europe and the British Isles, 32 pages, 
8. . 

Numerous outline maps are provided, with questions to be 
answered upon them; and there are also questions needing 
written answers, many based on completed maps, which 
provide useful models and summaries of facts. 


* Note to Geography Teachers: Mr. C. B. THURSTON has just completed a further book 
of his well-known Progressive Exercises in Practical Geography : Book III, The Americas. 
It will be ready at the end of this month, price 1g. Please write for inspection copies. 
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Any book ull gladly be sent for inspection 
LONDON: 41 & 43 MADDOX ST., W.1 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


Just Published 


The Endless Quest 


3,000 YEARS OF SCIENCE 


By F. W. WESTAWAY 


Author of ‘‘ Scientific Method,” ‘‘ Science and 
Theology,” &c. 


XX+1,080 pages, with 3 coloured plates, 48 half- 
tone plates, and many line diagrams 


Price 21s. net 


Although primarily a history of science, this book 
makes a new departure: it discusses the subject 
critically. Its object is to present to the inquiring 
layman the main facts of science as they have come 
down through the ages, and to do this in such a way 
that the layman may judge for himself the value of 
the evadence by which the facts are supported. 

The book begins with the science of ancient times 
and comes down to the present day. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL 


SCIENCE. A Course for Boys and Girls. By 
A. G. HuGHEs, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.Ed., and J. H. 


PANTON, B.A. 

Books I and II. Limp Cloth. 2s.each. Cloth 
Boards. 2s. 3d. each. Book III. Limp Cloth. 
2s. 3d. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE. 
A Book for Teachers. By A. G. HuGHEs, B.Sc., 
Ph.D., M.Ed. 4s. 6d. net. 


(A Companion to the above three books) 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR 


SCHOOLS. By F. J. Hemmincs, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Headmaster, Taunton’s School, Southampton, and 
J. F. Cuat.K, B.Sc. (Lond.), Senior Mathematical 
Master, Taunton’s School, Southampton. Cloth 
Boards. 4s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CO- 


ORDINATE GEOMETRY AND THE CAL- 


CULUS. By N. J. CHIGNELL, M.A. (Cantab.), 
and E. H. Fryer, M.A. (Cantab.), Assistant 
Masters at Charterhouse. Cloth Boards. 5s. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL BIOLOGY 


By J. T. HanxKrinson, M.A., Biology Master and 
Medical Tutor, Stowe School. Copiously illustrated. 
6s. In Two Parts. 3s. 6d. each. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS OF 
SOLIDS. By H. A. BAXTER, M.A., Senior Mathe- 
matical Master, Liverpool Institute High School ; 
formerly Scholar of Selwyn College, Cambridge. 
8s. 6d. net. 


MATHEMATICAL FACTS AND 
FORMULAE. By A. S. PErcivat, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. vi+ 125 pp. 4s. 6d. net. 


Send for Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Whole Page a6 2 0.20" oO Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 

One Column [} page] 410 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 

Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 

SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 

9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS 
If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 

envelope must be enclosed. 


[Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 


All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender ; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGaTE Broapway, E.C. 4 


The Education Estimates and the Budget 


Now that the Budget proposals have been presented, 
the financial structure of the education services for 
1934-5 is complete. The education estimates published 
in the second week of March* showed a very slight 
increase of approximately £43,000 on last year’s net 
total of £42,104,000. For all practical purposes, this 
signified that during the year little or no progress can 
be made with reorganization and that large measures 
such as the raising of the school-leaving age are once 
again relegated to the future. The Budget rounded off 
the picture by the inclusion of provision for restoring, 
as from July 1, half of the reductions in teachers’ 
salaries made in October, 1931. 

It is appropriate at this juncture to examine in some 
detail both the Budget proposals and the estimates, in 
view of their indication of trends in educational policy 
both on the part of the Board and the local authorities. 

Dealing first with the Budget proposals, we note that 
the restoration of the economy “cuts” to teachers, 
police, and the defence services is estimated to cost 
£5,500,000 in a full year. The Chancellor, in announcing 
his proposals, declared that these cuts were considered 
by the Government of 1931 as a temporary expedient 
to meet a temporary emergency. He pointed out that 
in his view income taxpayers had made the largest 
contribution to the national emergency of 1931 and he 
then announced that income taxpayers would get relief 
to the amount of £24,000,000 in a full year through the 
reduction of sixpence in the standard rate. The remaining 
surplus did not permit of the restoration of more than 
half of the salary cuts, and this restoration could only 
apply as from July I 

We are all agreed that the unemployed deserve the 


*Civil Service Estimates. Class IV, Education No. 43, and accompanying 
Memorandum Cmd. 4528. 
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restoration of the whole of their reduced benefits, but 
we can at the same time express disappointment that 
the Chancellor did not see his way clear to restore the 
whole of the 10 per cent reduction in teachers’ salaries. 
It must be recalled that many teachers have to face a 
special contribution to the financial emergency—those 
who retire during the incidence of reduced salaries are 
permanently penalized in their pensions benefits. More- 
over, teachers’ incomes fall almost entirely in the 
category of those earning less than £500 per annum. 
Now it is precisely this class who are least benefited as 
payers of income-tax by the reduction of sixpence in 
the standard rate. Had the allowances been increased, 
as was confidently expected, then the relief in tax 
would have been less illusory in their case than it is in 
reality. 

Apart from the facts of penalization in pensions 
benefits and of inadequate relief in income-tax burdens, 
teachers have one further complaint. Their salaries 
were reduced in 1931 in defiance of contracts and without 
consultation with the Burnham Committees. The 
partial restoration now made is arranged still without 
consultation with the local authorities or the Burnham 
Committees. We find it impossible to see how new 
salary scales can be negotiated this vear while these 
conditions persist. How can they be negotiated while 
the teachers are still subjected to reductions that were 
arbitrarily imposed ? What guarantee is there that any 
new scales that may be framed will not be subjected 
to similar arbitrary reductions at any convenient 
opportunity ? 

Turning to the estimates, we are impressed by the 
smallness of the increase. The totals for the last three 
years are significant : 


1931 £48,362,377 
1932 .. £42,892,676 
1933 .. £42,061,go01 
1934 .. £42,104,018 


Considering that 1931 was the year in which the 
financial crisis came to a head and that the beginning 
of 1933 was by common consent the turning-point away 
from it, the estimates are distinctly disappointing. They 
seem to show that whatever plans the Government has 
in view for the furtherance of our national recovery, 
education is apparently not to be where it should be--in 
the forefront. 

The main items are of course elementary and higher 
education, which show decreases of {94,500 and £81,720 
respectively. The first of these is accounted for mainly 
by the reduced number of primary teachers owing to the 
decline in the school population. The second is due in 
part to the increased revenue from secondary school 
fees, which in turn reduces the amount to be found by 
the Board and local education authorities. 

The assumed total expenditure of local education 
authorities for 1934 shows an increase of £185,000. 
Special services are up by £200,000, and other expendi- 
ture by £185,000 (teachers’ salaries being down by 
£135,000). The first increase is due to higher expendi- 
ture on meals for necessitous pupils, and increased 
medical services; it does not represent a creditable 
policy on the part of the Government so much as an 
unhappy reflection on the poverty and malnutrition 
that are so alarmingly acute in those areas where 
unemployment has been severe for years past. The 
increase in “‘ other expenditure ” is mainly a correction 


of an under-estimate for 1933 in relation to administra- 
tion and inspection. 

In the tables for higher education we note that 
maintenance allowances are almost stationary at 
£2,420,000, but that the universities are to get £30,000 
more (£1,920,000 for 1934). 

The estimates significantly make little mention of new 
capital expenditure for buildings and equipment. Pro- 
posals sanctioned under this heading averaged about 
£6,000,000 annually from 1924 to 1928, then rose to 
{13,000,000 in 1930, and have since decreased to 
{2,487,691 (1933, nine months). 

The urgent need of more expenditure on new premises 
and equipment was stressed in these columns in March, 
1933: that need has not been met, neither are there 
signs that it will be met. It must be obvious that 
capital expenditure of this kind would not only benefit 
all engaged in education—teachers and taught, but 
would directly benefit our internal trade through the 
resulting expansion 1n purchasing power in the building 
and allied trades. The failure to provide for a really 
bold scheme to rebuild and renovate our schools is in 
our view a deplorable sign of timidity on the part of the 
Government. 

We direct attention finally to two other points. The 
first is the failure of the estimates to provide for the 
unemployed juvenile who has just left school. We shall 
be told that this task falls to the Ministry of Labour and 
we shall immediately reply that the juvenile instruction 
centres are pitifully inadequate and that surely the time 
has come for the Board of Education to take a major 
part in organizing and administering them. Their 
inadequacy leads us to our second point, which is that 
nothing would relieve the high rate of juvenile unemploy- 
ment so much as the raising of the school-leaving age. 
This may mean the provision of adequate maintenance 
allowances, but it cannot be put off much longer in any 
event. It is deeply disappointing that no provision 1s 
made for this purpose in the estimates, seeing how 
powerful an effect such a measure would have in relieving 
the unemployment universal throughout the country 
while it would, of course, give adolescents a more 
thorough training before they embarked on the world. 
Moreover, until it is effected there can be no hope of the 
reorganization advocated in the Hadow report being 
brought to fruition. In short, the raising of the school- 
leaving age to 15 is justified on educational grounds and 
by the needs of industry and national development. 

In view of the large Budget surplus—which is quite 
possibly not as large as could be devised—we regard the 
provisions for the education service for 1934-5 as in- 
sufficient and disappointing, unsuited to the needs of 
the country and inadequate to the opportunities that 
lie at hand. 


RESEARCH FUND FOR ENGLISH LITERATURE.—Specialists in 
English literature are at a great disadvantage as compared with 
their scientific and historical colleagues in regard to the under- 
taking and publication of research work owing to the necessary 
bulk of their material, and to the absence, in this country, of a 
sufficient number of specialist journals in which to publish short 
articles. In an endeavour to meet these difficulties in the way of 
publication, the English Association proposes to establish a 
Research Fund which will be administered by an Awarding 
Committee of undeniable authority and impartiality. To this 
Fund the Association has, by definite resolution, decided to 
contribute, and invites donations and/or annual subscriptions, 
which should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer of the Association, 
or the Secretary (A. V. Houghton), at 4 Buckingham Gate, 
London, S.W. 1. 
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Occasional Notes 


1: there are any educationists who hanker after 
dictatorships, they would do well to ponder the 
warning given by Mr. Ramsbotham in his speech to the 
Educational North Essex Educational Fellowship 
Dictators. at Saffron Walden. He was not, he 
said, one of those who held that the 
individual existed for the sake of the State. As things 
were, there was a general desire to foster the spirit 
of individualism, originality, and experiment. If we 
ever established the “totalitarian” State in this 
country our educational administration would have to 
be entirely recast. The central authority would pre- 
scribe the curriculum and the textbooks to be used. 
The teachers would be its servants, and their engagement 
and dismissal would be in the hands of Whitehall. The 
whole content of their teaching would be determined by 
the Government in power. Experience was showing 
that this led to the suppression of doctrines not accept- 
able to the Government. It became hazardous for 
teachers to hold opinions contrary to those of their 
employers. This seemed to be the inevitable outcome 
of a dictatorship, whether it were Fascism in Italy, 
Hitlerism in Germany, or State Socialism in Russia. It 
seemed to him that it might be very difficult for schools 
and teachers to secure true liberty of action under any 
form of Government except the popular form which 
we enjoyed in this country. We entirely agree with 
Mr. Ramsbotham’s main contention. A dictatorship of 
any kind would indeed be fatal to educational liberty. 
Perhaps even the Board of Education has something to 
learn from the speech. 


HE sharp difference of opinion between local 
authorities and Mr. Ramsbotham regarding what 

is meant by an embargo on school building, has led 
Mr. Frank Roscoe to contribute to the 


S ge columns of Education an open letter to 
Embargo. the Parliamentary Secretary. Recall- 


ing Mr. Ramsbotham’s remark that to 
say that the Board placed an embargo on school building 
is “ a statement in flat contradiction of the facts,” he 
says that from this we may gather that the Board has 
not issued any general order forbidding the building 
of schools. “‘ But suppose that a local authority, with 
full knowledge of local needs and circumstances, wants 
to build a school and the necessary permission is refused. 
So far as that proposal is concerned the embargo is 
effectual enough. Let the process be repeated in respect 
of the proposals of other local authorities and we 
approach more and more nearly to a real embargo. ... 
It is well to remember that the word embargo is by 
derivation linked with the word embarrass. Would it 
be too ill-judged and unrestrained to say that the Board 
have embarrassed local authorities in this matter of school 
building ? ” This may be an awkward question, but in 
view of recent history it is not unjustified. Perhaps 
Mr. Ramsbotham will adopt Mr. Roscoe’s suggestion 
and come forward as a bold and resolute champion of 
education. 


RENI events in more than one university indicate 
that the proposals for forming undergraduate 
councils, while perhaps not likely to mature in the near 
future, have behind them sufficient weight of opinion 
to prevent them from being altogether disregarded. As 


the Observer remarks in this connexion, the fate of a 
proposal of this kind really depends 
upon the wishes oj undergraduates 
themselves over a period extending 
beyond the three or four years covered by the residence 
of a single generation. The present proposal to form 
such a council at Oxford, it says, is supported mainly, 
though not wholly, by left-wing opinion, and its claim 
to be representative is scarcely borne out by the refusal 
of the Presidents of Junior Common Rooms (with whom 
the Proctors already discuss questions of general under- 
graduate interest) to support the plan. There was a time 
when the Union was held to represent undergraduate 
opinion as a whole, but, if this be no longer the case, 
there is no reason why a new organization should not be 
formed. We think that moderate opinion generally 
would agree with this view, and that it would be wise 
to provide for the expression of undergraduate opinion 
in a constitutional way. Rightly used, such a system 
might obviate some of the disciplinary measures which 
certain university authorities have recently considered 
to be necessary. 


Undergraduate 
Councils. 


\ Ñ JTE are interested to note that encouraging reports 

have been made by the University Appointments 
Boards at both Oxford and Cambridge. The Oxford 
report for 1933 shows that the number 


Universities of business vacancies notified to the 
Aouolatmants: Committee was almost as large as in 
1929, and half as large again as in 

193I. There was a considerable increase towards the 


end of the year in the number of educational posts 
vacant. An appointment was filled on the Major 
Establishment of the London County Council, and 
several commissions were obtained in the Army and 
the Air Force. At Cambridge the results were also 
encouraging, the number of jobs found (444) being 
sixty-eight more than in 1932. One hundred and 
eighty-six of these were educational, ninety were in 
industry and commerce, and ninety-four were manu- 
facturing or technical appointments. It is evident that 
good work is being done in putting university. men in 
touch with their life work, and we may perhaps be 
allowed to conclude that the figures give some indication 
of returning prosperity. It is not without significance 
that so many of the posts filled were of a “ business ” 
character, for the tradition that a university man is 
of no use in business life dies hard. 


N a recent issue we made incidental reference to a 
memorandum on the teaching of citizenship, drawn 
up by the London County Council's Chief Inspector, 
and circulated by the Council. The 


‘ss Pe se »» memorandum makes specific reference 
Method. to what is now widely known as the 


“ celebration ” method of inculcating 
in children a sense of great events in history and of 
great human values. The memorandum gives as 
examples of suitable subjects for the employment of 
the method a celebration of England, say, on St. George’s 
Day; of the great City of London, with its long and 
distinguished history ; and of the metropolitan borough, 
often scarcely less interesting, in which the school is 
situated. On a former occasion the Council made a 
similar recommendation as regards the League of 
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Nations. The idea of the celebration owes its inception, 
and whatever degree of progress it has so far met with, 
to Dr. F. H. Hayward, who thus sees some reward for 
his efforts lasting over many years. We applaud his 
efforts, because we think that essentially he is in the 
right. The slow acceptance of the method seems to 
us part and parcel of the Englishman’s unemotional 
and phlegmatic ways. Whether it be the Empire, or 
the great City, or Shakespeare, or Home Sweet Home, he 
tends to take all for granted and dislikes to ‘‘ make a song ”’ 
about it. But evidently he is beginning to be impressed. 


MBE: SAMUEL H. RANCK, librarian of the public 
library at Grand Rapids, Michigan, noting the 
article in the January issue on co-operation between 
public school and public library as 
practised in another American city, 
Evanston, Illinois, sends in much 
interesting material on the co-opera- 
tion arrangement in Grand Rapids. The Grand Rapids 
system is far older than the one in use in Evanston. 
It was begun in 1894 and has had a most successful 
history. Because Grand Rapids has three times the 
population of Evanston it naturally has a larger plan. 
The Evanston method, instead of that of Grand Rapids, 
was selected for elucidation in the January issue because 
of a number of points of superiority. We find, for 
example, that in Evanston the library work is a regular 
part of the high and grade school curricula, just as is 
the study of mathematics and languages, whereas in 
Grand Rapids only in the high schools is such instruction 
on an equal footing with other courses. There, it is 
only a minor part of work in the lower grades and often 
given out of the school building. The Grand Rapids 
system also places a limitation upon the size of school 
which will receive full library service. Financing of 
the two systems also differs. This difference is one of 
the most important points to the advantage of the 
Illinois city. There, this co-operative venture is financed 
jointly by the school and library boards. For example, 
the librarians receive their salary cheques from each 
board. In Grand Rapids the library solely is responsible. 
This is a vital matter. It emphasizes the co-operative- 
ness of the Evanston method, it increases the usefulness 
of the taxpayer's money, it promotes understanding by 
the school board of the library board’s problem, and it 
gives the librarian a position of authority in the school, 
a position of great value in enforcing discipline, for 
example. Above all, it makes feasible a co-operative 
plan in a community where the library board would be 
unable to shoulder the whole financial burden. 


Public Libraries 
and Schools in 
Co-operation. 


FF ROM the educational point of view, the administra- 
tive county of Kent is one of the most interesting, 
because one of the most varied, areas in England. There 

are the great rural districts, which 


Education in have caused the county to be known 


La eat as the Garden of England; there are 
Review : the busy sea-ports associated in every- 
body’s mind with the huge continental 

trafic; there are the equally well-known seaside 


resorts ; there is the north-western part of the county, 
indistinguishable in character from the neighbouring 
suburbs of London; and there is a Kent coal-field. 
Fortunately, the Kent Education Committee is one of 
the most enterprising and enlightened in England, and, 
notwithstanding the difficulties which, in common with 
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all other similar bodies, it has had to face during the 
quinquennial period under review, we agree with the 
Chairman of the Committee that a study of the Report 
leaves little cause for despondency. There is no harm 
in having five-year plans; indeed, it is a duty to have 
plans for the coming few years. But the circumstances 
of the times are such that an actual five-year record 
may seem very disappointing by comparison. Yet 
this record shows how much excellent work can be done. 
QOF course, the whole range of education, elementary, 

secondary, technical, and adult, is included in the 
Report, which may thus be regarded as a detailed 
example of the working of our national 
system of education. If we may pick 
out some points of special interest, we 
would mention first the manifestly cordial relations 
which exist between the Kent Education Committee 
and the teachers who serve the County—relations which 
no doubt owe a good deal to the existence of an advisory 
committee of teachers. Another point of interest is the 
effort made to get education into closer touch with the 
needs of industry, including in this case awakening 
and preserving in the young a love of the country and 
of rural pursuits. Connected with this effort is work 
done by the Committee—work to which we have 
frequently mentioned in these columns, in the matter 
of vocational guidance. We are glad to note also the 
increasing number of parents who join and take an 
active and helpful interest in parents’ associations. 
Finally, we note with approval that the Committee 
has continued, at its head office, a system of training 
for higher administrative posts in the education service, 
a system which has proved its success by the results 
achieved. This is an instance of the originality of 
much of the work of the Committee. 


Some Special 
Features. 


E have received from “ P.E.P.” (Political and 

Economic Planning) a copy of a recent issue of 
Planning, which deals with the link between education, 
industry and citizenship. The view is strongly main- 
tained that compulsory education up to 
the age of fifteen isa national necessity, 
and that compulsory day continua- 
tion schools are now essential both from the industrial 
and the educational standpoint. At present, it is 
pointed out, the former exists in six areas, and the latter 
only in one place, Rugby. Many able and experienced 
teachers and administrators have always regretted that 
the day continuation scheme included in the Act of 
1918 was never given a fair chance. There is much to 
be said, apart from knowledge actually acquired, for 
the educational supervision of the adolescent, who needs, 
both in town and in country, to be taught above all things 
how to use his leisure—from the limited but considerable 
leisure of the employed to the unlimited leisure of the 
unemployed. The economic as well as the social argu- 
ments are marshalled in this broadsheet. 


Education and 
Industry. 


Ib Institute of Linguists, revived in 1923 by Mr. 
Cozens Elliott, has as its object the encouragement 
of the study of modern languages, especially for business 
and commercial purposes. It pays in 
its examinations great attention to the 
language as written and spoken to-day 
and insists on a full oral examination at each stage. 
It also keeps a register of translators. It published a 


The institute of 
Linguists. 
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very useful handbook, A Guide to the Study of Foreign 
Languages and Foreign Shorthand, by Mr. Cozens Elliott 
and Mr. Robert Stafford (2s. 6d., obtainable from 35 
Walbrook, E.C. 4) which in a small space includes a 
large amount of information about methods and books. 
After a short history of the methods of the past, it 
deals with those now in vogue and explains their 
advantages and disadvantages. It gives sound advice 
to the solitary student who cannot afford expensive 
tuition and includes lists of books on over sixty 
languages. Naturally, most space is devoted to French 
and German, the two languages most used by the English 
commercial man. The object of the Institute is to 
collect linguists into a professional body, just as accoun- 
tants and secretaries are collected into professional 
societies who guarantee the competence of their members 
by examinations. 


EE title of the new Board of Education pamphlet, 
“ Education and the Country-side,”’ is a reminder 
of the importance of yet another educative instrument, 
namely, the traditions, old buildings, 
EET aos and archaeology of the district lying 
Archaeology. around a school. Some years ago, the 
Welsh Department of the Board of 
Education published a pamphlet on Welsh rural lore, 
which initiatéd a promising campaign for the greater 
use in the curricula of elementary and secondary schools 
of old buildings, archaeological remains, old books, old 
folk songs, old poems, &c., as the focal points around 
which there could be reconstructed vivid pictures of 
the past. One witness before the Welsh Language 
Commission of 1925-7 testified that whereas the pupils 
in a certain village school could run off streams of the 
work of modern English poets, not one pupil in the 
school knew that a memorial—a conspicuous feature 
in the village—bore witness to the literary genius of a 
man who had been born in the village. In 1908 a Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments for Wales was set 
up. This Commission has been making a survey of the 
counties of Wales—taking about five years to complete 
each county and publishing a record for each county— 
old buildings, cathedrals, manor houses, cromlechs, pre- 
historic earthworks, earthenware, brass and metal 
work, &c. Though it has been estimated that 1t will be 
about the year A.D. 2000 before the survey of the whole 
of Wales has been completed, still the county surveys, as 
they are completed, should, if properly handled by 
antiquarians and skilled teachers, result in the production 
of singularly effective history books for elementary and 
secondary schools. Will the teachers of Wales accept the 
challenge, or will the volumes just remain on the shelves 
of national and local museums for the abnormally 
curious—and the dully erudite ? 


“THE point of origin of the latest attack on the schools 
as places of preparation for youth going into 
industry has recently been moved to Cardiff, where Sir 

Herbert Austin, addressing the City 


Sir Herbert = Publicity Club, stressed the general 
Austin In Paes : ae 
Cardiff : speed-up in industrial conditions and 


the more intense competition in modern 
industry. Modern methods of production necessitated a 
specialized knowledge of the use of extremely compli- 
cated machines, and the great problem to be faced was 
the education of operators of these machines. The 
decay of the apprenticeship system had dried up a 
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great source of supply of skilled workers, but the 
Machine Age had made it possible for large numbers of 
men of no special qualifications, who in the old days 
would have been manual labourers, to be educated and 
turned into semi-skilled workers making a valuable 
contribution to our industrial efficiency. Turning to 
the part which he expected our schools to play in the 
preparation of highly specialized workers, Sir Herbert 
admitted that it was difficult to lay down any hard and 
fast practical school curriculum which the schools 
should follow. He did, however, consider that they 
should do very much more in the direction of practical 
training. Whilst he thought there was much to be said 
for the raising of the school leaving age as an aid to 
solving the unemployment question, he thought it 
would be of little use unless there was a re-modelling 
of the school curricula in most of our schools. In the 
last two years of school life there should be a combina- 
tion of theoretical and practical training. 


\ j! TITH the major part of Sir Herbert’s general state- 
ment most educationists will find themselves in 
agreement. It is when he comes down to specific points 
ani of criticism and suggestion that Sir 
koa enveri, Herbert Austin is less illuminating. 
Few boys and girls entering business 
could answer a telephone intelligently and courteously 
or take a message correctly. (But why does the mature 
business man complain so frequently of our ineffective 
public telephone service, and has no one ever played the 
game of passing a message, in whispers, around a circle 
in the drawing room ?) Senior scholars should be taught 
what bills of exchange, promissory notes, postal regula- 
tions, rating, industrial standards are. But can they 
really begin to understand them until the business of life 
requires youth to deal with them? “ Handwriting and 
spelling very bad,” “ inability to express themselves 
clearly when taking notes ’’—not always and invariably, 
Sir Herbert! When were you last in an average senior 
or secondary school ? 


Gores the auspices of the Scottish Educational 
Cinema Society, an exhibition of educational 
cinema apparatus was held in the M‘Lellan Galleries, 
Glasgow, on April 20 and 2r. Pro- 

ee Films jectors of all types and sizes were on 
(ies eon: view and an interesting show of 
specially prepared educational films 

was given in a special projection theatre. The most 
outstanding feature of the show was the first public 
display of a number of films by the Scottish Educational 
Film Committee. These are the work of a number of 
Glasgow teachers who are exploiting with marked 
success the possibilities of the film as a useful teaching 
aid. Among the films displayed were three dealing with 
various aspects of life in the Highlands. The first of 
these pictured the Highlands from the tourist’s point 
of view. It featured a railway journey into the heart 
of the mountains, an angling scene near the Falls of 
Morar, a hiker on tramp and a mountain ascent. The 
second film depicted a fishing village with the boats in © 
harbour, little children playing on the steps of the 
quay, some of the older boys fishing over the edge of the 
quay, an old sailorman carving a model yacht in the 
midst of a group of interested spectators, and the fisher- 
men mending their nets and preparing their boats. 
The third film portrayed the life and surroundings of 
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the crofters, their thatched cottages of rough-hewn 
stone, their primitive methods of agriculture, and such 
varied activities as reaping, threshing, sheep-shearing, 
spinning, and hand-loom weaving. These films are 
“ standard ” productions of fine quality. At present 
only 9'5 mm. copies are available, but 16 mm. and 
standard copies will be obtainable in the near future. 
This is the first venture of its kind in Britain. 


HIS Association is adding three new hostels to the 
list. The first of these, the Whitehead Youth 
Hostel, Dunblane, is erected in memory of Mr. T. H. 
Whitehead, a life member of the Asso- 


<The Scottish ciation, who left a legacy for its 
Association. establishment. Situated on rising 


ground on the Doune Road, the building 
is an attractive one with a veranda where members will 
be able to sleep almost in the open air. On June 1 the 
old school at Ullapool will be opened as a hostel. The 
building has been let to the Association by the County 
Council of Ross and Cromarty for use during the summer 
at least. Ullapool is an excellent centre for walking, 
cycling, and climbing and affords enchanting views of 
the Summer Isles and the Sutherland mountains. The 
building is a roomy one, and if need be can accommodate 
considerably more than the thirty visitors for whom it 
is to be equipped. The Association last year opened two 
hostels in Skye. Arrangements are now to be made to 
open a third at Dunvegan. This building, at one time 
a church, is entirely reconstructed. Dunvegan, in the 
country of the Macleods, is a charming spot. Apart from 
Dunvegan Castle, with its romantic history, the bay 
is singularly lovely and the mountains are endlessly 
interesting to the climber. The Hostels Association 
has shown the most praiseworthy activity. The move- 
ment is catching on in the secondary schools, many of 
the older pupils now availing themselves of the admir- 
able facilities offered them for getting to know the 
beauties of their own country. Reciprocity is arranged 
with the corresponding association in England, the 
English members for a small fee having the full use of 
the Scottish hostels. 


Lees Section 4 of the Education (Scotland) Act, 
1918, education authorities are empowered to 
make grants to students in order to enable them to 
pursue their studies in secondary 
schools, colleges, and universities. As 
a result of the financial stringency, 
some authorities have refused grants 
but offered instead loans repayable within a limited 
time. The legality of this action has been tested in the 
Court of Session in the stated case of Banff County 
Council v. the Scottish Education Department, and 
the Court of Session has ruled that awards of bursaries 
to students by way of loans under Section 4 are ultra 
vires. As a consequence of this decision, the Scottish 
Education Department has announced that there may 
be objection to awards made in such circumstances. The 
matter has been discussed recently by most of the 
education authorities, and the Association of Counties 
and Cities of Scotland has put forward a suggestion 
that the Scottish Education Department should be 
approached to give its assistance in endeavouring to 
secure an alteration of the law so as to permit authori- 
ties to grant assistance for secondary and university 
education by way of loans. This move seems to be 


Loan Grants in 
Scottish 
Education. . 
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finding favour with some of the education committees, 
but the Glasgow Committee, after a discussion, decided 
not to join with the other cities in endeavouring to 
secure an alteration of the existing law. The difficulty 
need never have arisen had the education grants not 
been cut, and the happiest solution would be to have 
these restored in full, a proceeding which the improved 
financial position seems to justify. 


WE feel it our duty once more to direct attention 
to the tendency observable among certain school 
authorities to require teachers to retire at 60, whereas the 
Superannuation Act names 65 as the 
saat retiring age, or 60 if the teacher desires 
it. It is not perhaps generally under- 
stood that to enforce retirement at 60 is, since salaries 
and superannuation are interdependent, to upset the 
spirit of national bargaining. Considerable hardship 
may, of course, result if the age of retirement is reduced. 
The pension itself becomes less, and so does the lump 
sum. Secondary school teachers are especially liable 
to suffer, because, as they do not usually begin to teach 
before the age of 22 or 23, they cannot complete forty 
years of service by the time they are 60. And when, 
as frequently happens, such teachers have in all good 
faith taken out insurance policies to mature at 65, the 
hardship is all the more marked. It should also be 
realized that the country as a whole loses financially 
by such a transaction. A forced retirement at 60 means 
the employment of another teacher at a lower salary, 
but as the Government is paying the pension of the 
retired teacher the total national payments are greater 
than before. Other points might be made, but we hope 
we have said enough to make it clear that “ compulsory 
retirement at 6o” may give rise to justifiable dis- 
satisfaction. 


WE have received a copy of the thirty-second annual 
report (for the year 1932-3) submitted by the 
Executive Committee to the trustees of the Carnegie 

Trust for the Universities of Scotland. 


The Carnegie The research schemes of the Trust 


Trust for the 

Scottish : : 
Universities. quinquennial period, special attention 
is directed to their operations during 
the last five years, and distinguished authorities are 
quoted to show that there has been no decline in the 
customary standard of research work in physics, 
chemistry, biology and medicine, economics and lingu- 
istics. An interesting branch of the Trust’s activities 
is the teaching fellowship scheme, under which awards 
are made to university assistants and lecturers able to 
devote not less than half their time to research. The 
scheme thus provides a training ground for future 
professors and heads of departments. As regards 
assistance to ordinary students, the statistics show that 
the number of beneficiaries in 1932-3 was no fewer than 
4,234, and the expenditure on assistance in payment 
of class fees no less than £57,529. 


Te University of Liverpool School of Social Sciences 

and Administration is carrying out a social survey 

of Merseyside, and we have recently received a copy of 

the instalment of the report which relates to elementary 

education. Mauch of the report deals with matters which 

are common to all similar areas in England, such as the 
(Continued on page 296) 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN PRACTICE. By Various Writers. Edited by ROBERT 
PEERS, M.A., Head of the Department of Adult Education, University College, Nottingham ; 
Chairman of the Association of Tutors in Adult Education. 7s. 6d. net. 

The aim of this book is to provide guidance to those concerned in this and kindred branches of 
education, and to interpret the movement as a vitally necessary part of the educational equipment of 
the modern community. 

“ A guide to the history of the movement, and states its present problems clearly in the light of 
first-hand knowledge.” The Times Educational Supplement. 


THE SCIENCE OF PIANOFORTE TECHNIQUE. By THOMAS 
FIELDEN, Professor of the Pianoforte, Royal College of Music. Second Edition, With Illustrations. 
8s. 6d. net. 


This second edition contains an entirely new chapter. 

“ We strongly advise serious students of the piano to get it and study it carefully. It is one of 
the most satisfactory books on a difficult subject that we have read, and it is written throughout in 
excellently clear English ; so that however complicated and difficult to express the idea may be, we are 
never at a loss as to the writer’s meaning.” — Musical Opinion, on the First Edition. 


THE SCHOLARS’ LIBRARY 
General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 
A collection of English texts with special Introductions, Notes, and Questions. 2s. 6d. each. 


READY SHORTLY 
DISRAELI. SYBIL. Edited by VICTOR COHEN. Illustrated by F. PEGRAM. 


AUSTEN. NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by Mrs. F. BOAS. Illustrated by HUGH 
THOMSON. 


HARDY. STORIES AND POEMS. _ Edited by N. V. MEERES. 

SHAKESPEARE. MACBETH. Edited by M. ALDERTON PINK. 

SHAKESPEARE. MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by 
PR Send for Complete List 


A PRACTICAL SPANISH READER. For Elementary and Conversation Classes. 


By A. C. CLARK and R. LUSUM. Limp cloth. [Shortly. 
FIVE FRENCH FARCES FOR THE FOURTH FORM-ROOM. © with 
Exercises and Vocabularies by H. S. MAYALL. [Shorsly. 


Provides a practical method of instruction on the lines which have probably been followed during 
the first two years of the French Course. The author believes that the drama should form a regular 
feature of the modern language curriculum. 


A PRACTICAL FRENCH READER. For Elementary and Conversation Classes. 
By A. C. CLARK and R. LUSUM. Limp cloth, 2s. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE FRENCH TRANSLATION. Prose and Verse 
Passages with Exercises. By K. C. BRUCE. About 2s. 6d. [Shortly. 


A PRACTICAL GERMAN READER. For Elementary and Conversation Classes. 
By A. C. CLARK and R. LUSUM. Limp cloth, 2s. 


STABUSCH DIE GESCHICHTE EINES WOLFES. By WOLF DURIAN. 
Edited by JACK RIVERS, M.A., Assistant Modern Language Master, Manchester Grammar School. 
2s. 


GERMAN POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. By A. W. BAIN. About 18. 6d. [Séortly. 


This book has been prepared to lead up to the author’s “ German Poetry for Students,” published 
three years ago. 


AESCHYLUS “s PERSAI.” An Edition of the play shortened for use as an elementary 
textbook. With Introduction, Notes, Maps, and Vocabulary by H. PITMAN, M.A., Lecturer in 
Classics at the University of Bristol. 2s. (Elementary Classics.) 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY. By L.M. PARSONS, D.Sc., Science Master, 


Westminster City School. 2s. 6d. 

This book consists of the biological section of Part I of Dr. Parsons’s “ Everyday Science,” to which 
have been added an introductory chapter, a chapter on spiders and other creatures of the garden, 
suggestions for outdoor work, and a collection of recent examination questions, 
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re-organization of the schools, the school-leaving age, 
and the size of classes. In one respect 


niet the difficulties of Liverpool are perhaps 
Merseyside. peculiar, at least one hopes so. The 
visitor to Liverpool may see a 


number of fine new schools. But there is a dark side 
to the picture. This candid and impartial report tells 
of a Black List for Liverpool, drawn up by the Board of 
Education as long ago as 1925, and divided into two 
parts. In list “ A” were placed two council, four 
Catholic, and five Church of England schools, marked 
down, not only as unsuitable, but as incapable of 
improvement. Of these, three Catholic schools con- 
taining 2,800 children, and four Church of England 
schools with 1,800 children, still remain in use. Black 
List “ B ” is a longer list of two council, twelve Catholic, 
twelve Church and two other voluntary schools, which 
are structurally in a very bad condition, but might 
be improved by radical reconstruction. Bootle and 
Birkenhead are as bad as Liverpool. We wonder whether 
the good citizens of Merseyside are fully aware of these 
incontestible facts. We make no comment on churches 
which can afford magnificent cathedrals, but cannot 
afford decent accommodation for their children. But 
council schools really ought not to figure in Black Lists. 


Te twenty-eighth annual report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
proves that the United States, quite as much as England, 
is still a land of free speech. The 


Err section of the report in which the 
States. work of the year 1933 is described, 


strikes a high controversial note in 
several places. The universities are blamed for lack of 
co-operation, and for imitating rather than supple- 
menting one another. The proposal, strongly supported 
in many quarters, to create a Department of Education at 
Washington, is dismissed, not only as contrary to the spirit 
of the constitution, but as subversive of true democracy ; 
and Germany is quoted as an outstanding example of the 
evils of a centralized system of education. Football is 
described as excellent when played as a game but grossly 
demoralizing when developed into a commercial show 
for the public, as is largely the case in American colleges. 
The unit system of admission to college—a unit being 
defined as a year’s study of any subject in a secondary 
school, constituting about a quarter of a year’s work— 
is condemned in favour of more exact and revealing 
methods of judging entrance qualifications. And the 
American degree, on its four-year credit basis of award, 
is said to furnish slight evidence of intellectual compe- 
tence. There is certainly no sign of self-complacency in 
this report. 


| gene MOYNE is to preside over the Royal Com- 
mission on Durham University the personnel and 
terms of reference of which have been announced by the 
Prime Minister. Since the Commission 


h appears to consist mainly of repre- 
Sonumisaled: sentatives of universities, it must not be 


expected to work out new principles 
applying to universities generally. We are surprised 
that national and local educational interests have not 
been given more definite representation. Historically, 
Durham University occupies a peculiar place, with its 
ecclesiastical affiliations reminiscent of the earlier 
history of Oxford and Cambridge. The yoke of the 


Cathedral, soon thrown off by our ancient universities, 
has not galled the younger University, and the question 
of the relation of Durham University to the Cathedral 
should not cause the commission much embarrassment. 
But the organization of higher education in a great 
industrial city such as Newcastle-on-Tyne presents a 
plethora of problems, apart from the personal difficulties 
which gave rise to the appointment of the Commission. 


oo HALL, the mother of the University 

Settlements now established throughout the world, 
is celebrating its jubilee. Fifty years ago Canon Barnett 
and his wife planted a seed that has 
brought forth fruit a hundredfold. The 
ideals of the Settlement movement are 
social rather than charitable or educational, based on 
fellowship with the poor rather than a desire to 
improve their position economically or intellectually. 
But inevitably the Hall attracted many who have 
rendered distinguished service to the educational cause 
—the names of Robert Morant, Cyril Jackson, Gregory 
Foster may be cited as good examples —and its own 
direct work in the same cause is not the least important 
entry in its record of achievement. A child of 
Oxford University, it has from the first extended the 
hand of fellowship to other universities. Among its 
children or foster-children, apart from other settlements, 
are the Children’s Country Holiday Fund, an admirable 
institution, and the Hampstead Garden Suburb. We 
gratefully pay our tribute to the services, direct and 
indirect, which Toynbee Hall has rendered to education. 


Toynbee Hall. 


CCORDING to the report of the University Grants 
Committee, about half of the 50,155 full time 
students attending universities and colleges in 1932-3 
were studying arts subjects—the actual 
percentages being 50°2 for arts, 22°4 
for medicine and dentistry, 16°7 for 
pure science, g'I for technology, and 1°6 for agriculture. 
The proportion of men to women is about three to one. 
There is an increase of 1,255 students over the previous 
year. The total incomes of the institutions at £5,919,518 
and the total expenditure at £5,818,957 suggest a state 
of Micawber-like felicity but in fact our universities and 
colleges have serious financial anxieties, due in part to 
the “cut” in Parliamentary grants of {1,900 and in 
local grants of £17,000. About one-quarter of the 
students live in hostels and 2,653 come from homes 
outside the British Isles but within the British Empire ; 
only 1,825 full-time students come from foreign countries. 
The Grants Committee is preparing a comprehensive 
five years’ review of finance and of numbers of students. 


Universities and 
Colleges. 


| his report for 1933 Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University, New York, 
admits the confusion which results from the lack of an 
official definition of a university in the 
University? United States and of authority for its 
creation and recognition. ‘“‘ Nothing,” 
he says, “ is easier than for a college in this country to 
call itself a university, even though it has not the first 
characteristic of university organization, method, or 
ideal.” In European countries, as he proves, there is 
some sort of relation between population and number 
of universities, but in the United States, 263 universities, 
colleges, and technological institutions are approved by 
(Continued on page 298) 
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JOHN MURRAY 


A MIDDLE SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 


By Robert M. Rayner, B.A., Author of ‘ England in Modern Times.” Vol. I. To 1485, 
3s.; Vol. II. 1485-1718, 3s.; Vol. III. From 1718, 3s. Designed to initiate boys and girls 
into the real import of history. The main theme is the development of the British people. 
Appeal has been made to the visual sense by time-charts, maps, diagrams, and by annotated 
illustrations which are of exceptional interest and educational value. 


BRITISH HISTORY: A School Certificate Course 


By S. Reed Brett, M.A. Issued in Series: A I. 1485-1688, 3s.; A II. 1688-1815, 3s. ; 
A III. 1815-1920, 3s. 6d.; B I. 1603-1783, 3s.; B II. 1783-1920, 3s. 6d. Welsh Edition, 
with additional chapters on Welsh History by David Williams, M.A., 1485-1815, 6s. ; 
1715-1920, 6s. 


MODERN ENGLISH: A School Certificate Course 


By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt., and H. T. Strothard, M.A., City of Leeds School. Being 
a Revised Edition of Morgan and Lattimer’s “ Higher Course of English Practice ’’ to meet 


the requirements of the new syllabus of the Northern Joint Board’s and similar Examinations. 
2s. 6d. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE REVISION GEOGRAPHY 


By C. E. Clowser, B.A. This is a useful revision course for all School Certificate Examinations. 
Fifty maps and diagrams are included, also questions and summaries. 2s. 3d. 


GENERAL SCIENCE: An Introductory Course 


By H. G. Mitchell, M.A., B.Sc. An introductory course in general science which should 
take two years. It includes Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Astronomy and Geology. With 
Diagrams. The method employed is to reveal the basic principles by means of simple experi- 
ments which may be performed by the pupils. Part I, 2s.; Part II, 2s. Complete, 3s. 6d. 


JUNIOR BIOLOGY 


By J. W. Stork, M.A., and L. P. W. Renouf, B.A. Authors of “ Fundamentals of Biology.” 
A book which is rather more than elementary nature-study and yet simple enough for the 
period immediately preceding School Certificate. It is based on the same main outlook as the 
author's other two books, and emphasizes field and practical work. Fully illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


A BEGINNER’S CHEMISTRY 


By Clifford M. Jones, M.A. The work will cover the First Year's Course in a Secondary 
School, and builds up a beginner’s knowledge of Chemistry, based on his own experience and 
the experiments he carries out. Appeal is made to a wide range of interests. With diagrams. 2s. 


A SCHOOL LATIN COURSE 


By G. A. Morrison, M.A., LL.D., M.P. ‘ To deep scholarship the author has added the 
fruits of a long and successful experience as a teacher. It is marked by carefulness of prepara- 
tion, real appreciation of a pupil’s needs and capabilities, and exact learning, qualities seldom 
found together in a textbook.’’—Scottish Educational Journal. Part I,2s8.; Part II, 3s.; 
Part III, 3s. 
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the Association of American Universities. Of these, 
thirty-six are institutions having a more or less complete 
university organization. The tendency in America is 
to regard graduate work as the only true university 
work. “The university student,” says Dr. Butler, 
using the term in this restricted sense, ‘‘ has a quite 
different outlook and a quite different method of 
approach to his field of intellectual interest.” Columbia 
with its staff of 3,064 and with 5,609 degrees, certificates, 
and diplomas granted in 1932-3, and with its 30,588 
students, is one of the most important universities in the 
States. Nearly half the students are of graduate or 
professional status. 


ee ee that Dr. L. P. Jacks has to say on 
education will be heard with respect. [In his 
opening address to the Conference on New Ideals in 
Education he protested against a 
ge art purely intellectual conception of educa- 
tion. We do not think that either 
psychologists or medical men would endorse this sharp 
distinction between mind and body. ‘‘ There seemed 
to be two ways of educating human beings,” he asserted. 
‘One was by instruction addressed to the mind, and the 
other was by training applied to the body.” But else- 
where in his address he showed his recognition of the 
essential unity of mind and body. Was not this the 
underlying conception of Greek education? Physical 
culture in some schools, especially girls’ schools, he ad- 
mitted, endeavours to make physical culture an exercise 
for the soul as well as for the body. He was on surer 
ground in stressing the force of habit. “ Internationalism 
was ideal, but nationalism was our habit.” The course 
of history depends largely on the rapidity of adjustment 
of habits to new conditions and it 1s important that 
teachers should be sensitive to changing factors in our 
national life. 


R. MARGARET LOWENFELD, in an address to 
the Conference suggested that there was a feeling 
abroad that owing to the instability of the times in 
which we are living, strong individual character must 
not be expected. Educators must con- 
sider on what forces they could rely 
in forming the characters of those who 
would have to enter the present turmoil. This question 
of adaptation has been faced in previous ages— 
the Middle Age, the Ehzabethan, and the nineteenth 
century each produced its distinctive type. This is not 
a happy coincidence, but whether the educators 
consciously produced each type of national character 
is arguable. She was not confident of our ability 
to produce the type which the present condition of the 
world demands, but pleaded for creative imagination, 
which could be cultivated deliberately, originality of 
heart and mind, courage to venture on new paths, 
a sensitiveness to social evils, a new and passionate 
belief in the reality of beauty, an innate belief of man’s 
ability to triumph over any difficulties created by man. 


National 
Character : 


M R. WICKHAM STEED in his outspoken address 

on “Education for Peace” to the same Con- 
ference, recommended a belligerent attitude on the part 
of Great Britain towards any country 
known to be preparing for war. He 
appealed to some prominent statesman 
to declare that we could not admit in the name of 
Western Christian civilization that these methods of 


The Price of 
Peace. 
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murder or worse should hang over our civilization, and 
that we were determined to take a lead in the matter 
and to invite other nations to join us. He denounced the 
organized mind of Germany to-day as a purely Prussian 
mind, the mind of Bismarck, ready to put aside entirely 
every moral and ethical consideration when striving for 
a political end. These are strong words but we cannot 
question the speaker’s sense of responsibility or his 
knowledge and experience of world politics. This 
appalling menace is affecting our whole national life, 
including the work of our schools. An attitude of 
indifference is neither honest nor practicable. 


Le is reported that the University of Wales is con- 

templating the award of external degrees under 
certain conditions. When was the first external degree 
granted in this country? It must 
have been within a year or two of 1858, 
when London University received its 
new Charter. May not some compromise be possible 
between the purely external system—which has been 
modified even in London by the registration of external 
students—and a strict adherence to a localized resi- 
dential qualification. London University was originally 
chartered on the basis of University College and King’s 
College, and other affiliated colleges “whether in the 
Metropolis, or elsewhere within Our United Kingdom,” 
each affiliated college to be certified “ under Our Sign 
Manual.” By the Supplemental Charter of 1850, this 
area was extended to the British Empire. The list of 
affiliated institutions contained in the Third Charter 
(1858) includes one colonial university, Toronto, in a 
long list of institutions. The same Charter, as stated, 
authorized the examination of purely external students. 
Traditionally it is the ‘‘ masters ” who are entitled to 
present students for examination for the degrees of a 
university. Would it not be possible for every student 
not attending an affiliated institution to work under the 
supervision of a graduate ? 


External 
Degrees. 


ae Unemployment Bill has made sufficient progress 

in Parliament to warrant the Minister of Labour 
taking steps in regard to the provision of instruction 
for unemployed boys and girls. Pre- 


eo ae sumably on the assumption that the 
Centres. problem is not permanent, he advises 


the use of temporary accommodation 
and suggests that local authorities should consider the 
possibility of using existing buildings. If necessary, 
capital expenditure on adapting existing buildings for 
erecting temporary buildings will be sanctioned. Well- 
qualified staffs will be required for these new junior 
instruction centres and special stress is laid on the 
personality of the superintendent. One thing appears 
certain—if the problem proves to be permanent, it 
will have to be tackled on different lines. Difficulties 
are sure to arise as to the salaries and status of the 
instructors to be employed, and as to the co-ordination 
of the work of the junior instruction centres with the 
work of continuation and even of secondary schools. 
Would not many of these young persons find employ- 
ment if there were a State-aided scheme of apprentice- 
ship ? 


THE NATIONAL Book CouncIL has issued a fourth edition of 
its Catalogue (price 4d.) of copyright books available in “ pocket 
series ” at 3s. 6d. The series are arranged alphabetically and 
there is an author index. 


S/T 


BOTANY FOR SCHOOLS 


By E. R. SPRATT, D.Sc., and A. V. SPRATT, M.Sc. 
Second Edition. 48. 6d 

This successful book has been revised to meet the 
additions to the syllabuses for London General School 
and Matriculation examinations. 


“A carefully written and thoroughly adequate 
textbook.” —The A.M.A. 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By B. C. L. KEMP, M.A., F.C.S., Head of the Science 
Department, Wellington College. 48. 6d. 

An up-to-date book of School Certificate standard 
which maintains a definite relationship between the 
school laboratory and everyday life. 


“ We shall be very much surprised if the book does 
not attain a wide circulation.” — Tbe Journal of Education. 


PROPERTIES OF MATTER 


By C. J. L. WAGSTAFF, M.A., Headmaster, King 
Edw VII School, King’s Lynn. Fifth Edition, 
Revised. 58. 

The new and revised edition of this well-known 
manual includes important sections, dealing with the 
electronic theory of matter, high ee spectra, 
angular momentum, the flight of a golf ball, and the 
gyrostat. 


REVISION AND MENTAL 
TESTS IN GEOMETRY 


By R. J. FULFORD, M.Sc., Senior Mathematics 
Master, King Edward’s Five Ways Grammar School, 
Birmingham. 18. 


This collection of exercises constitutes a drill supple- 

ment to the ordinary Geometry textbook and contains 

estions of the mental-test type on all sections of the 
ool Certificate Syllabus. 


CLASSIFIED FRENCH UNSEENS 
By W. G. HARTOG, M.A., Senior French Master, 
St. Paul’s School, London. Second Edition. 38. 


The extracts in this book have been selected and 
arranged according to a definite classification. In the 
second edition a number of new passages from modern 
French writers has been included. 
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BIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS 


By E. R. SPRATT, D.Sc., and A. V. SPRATT, M.Sc. 


48. 6d. 
An interesting and progressive three years’ course 
which has been enthusiastically received by teachers of 
the subject. 
“The work throughout is thoroughly reliable, and 
the Atl lucid text is copiously illustrated.” — Education 
Outlook. 


ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS 


By HEDLEY ABSON, M.Sc., B.Com., late Sixth Form 
Mathematics Master, Bridlington School. 4s. 6d. 
With Answers, 5s. Also in three parts: Part I, 18. 6d. 
Part II, rs. od. Part III, 28. Answers separately, od. 

A new class book on modern lines which covers the 
requirements of the various School Certificate examina- 
tions. 

“Secondary schools replenishing stocks should 
consider this valuable work.’’—Tbe Schoolmaster. 


A FIRST COURSE IN MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY 


By E. G. HODGKISON, B.A., and D. M. PREECE, 
Senior Geography Mistress, Crewe County Secondary 
School. 2s. od. 

“ Provides a very satisfactory course of lessons in 
which the geographical factors are carefully related to 
human activities. The text is well illustrated through- 
out with pictures, maps, and diagrams.’’—The Journal 
of Education. 


A FRENCH MANUAL FOR 
SCHOOLS 


By F. P. DOBSON, M.A., Modern Language Master, 
Wade Deacon Grammar School, Widnes. as. 6d. 
A comprehensive course consisting of twenty-four 
lessons, suitable for the use of students up to School 
Certificate and Matriculation standard. 
“This book, with its extracts in prose and verse 
from many of the best French authors, will be found 


to be an excellent manual in preparation for the School 
Certificate.” —The A.M.A. 


GERMAN REVISION AND 
DRILL 


By A. LIVINGSTONE, M.A., Lecturer in German, 
North Western Polytechnic, London. 18. od. 
For thorough training in grammatical accuracy and 


for rapid revision of any particular difficulty this book 
will be found invaluable. 


Descriptive Prospectuses post free on request. The Publishers will be glad 
to consider applications for specimen copies with a view to class use. 
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Vacation Conferences, Courses, and Tours 


FRENCH FOR ENGLISH SCHOOL GIRLS.—A short course for girls 
from 14 to 18 years of age is being held at the Convent des 
Bénédictines, Bayeux Calvados, from August 7 to 20. An 
escorted party is being organized by Miss M. Eccles, 143 Russell 
Avenue, Wood Green, N. 22, from whom particulars may be 


obtained. 
* * * 


VACATION COURSES IN GERMANY, 1934.—The Deutsher 
Akademischer Austaushdienst E.V. Belin C 2, Schlok has issued, 
under this title, a booklet of forty-cight pages, giving details of 
the vacation courses open to foreign academic visitors under the 
new arrangements. Railroad price reductions are included and 
descriptive reference is made to the academic bureaux for foreign 
students and the German Academic Exchange Service. Copies 
can be obtained on application. 


* * * 


DALCROZE TSURHYTHMICS AT EASTBOURNE.—The Summer 
School of 1934, August 1-11 at Moira House, Eastbourne, is the 
twelfth organized by the London School of Dalcroze Eurhyth- 
mics, and the sixth in this country over which Monsieur Dalcroze 
has presided. The Summer School will not be held again in 
Great Britain until 1936, therefore those wishing to come into 
personal contact with the originator of the Dalcroze Method 
should make every etfort to attend this Course. In view of the 
present state of the exchange it is hoped that many foreign 
students will attend. In order to meet the difficulties of the 
times the fee has been considerably reduced, although the 
amount of teaching offered to students remains the same. The 
course is intended as an introduction to the Dalcroze Method and 
gives no teaching qualification. Forms of application and 
further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary at 
23 Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 


* * $ 


MATHEMATICAL COLLOQUIUM AT ST. ANDREWS. — Under the 
auspices of the Edinburgh Mathematical Society, a Colloquium 
will be held in St. Andrews, Scotland, from July 18 to 28, 1934. 
The following lecture courses have been arranged: “ World- 
Structure by the Kinematic Methods of the Special Theory of 
Relativity,’ by Prof. E. A. Milne; ‘' KRamanujan’s Note-Books 
and their place in Modern Mathematics,” by Prof. B. M. Wilson ; 
“ Pictorial Geometry,” by Prof. H. W. Turnbull; and ‘ Expan- 
sions relating to the Problem of Lattice Points,” by Mr. W. L. 
Ferrar. In addition there will be single lectures and informal 
discussions. By the courtesy of the St. Andrews University 
Court, the Colloquium will be held in University Hall. Early 
application should be made by those wishing to stay in the Hall, 
as the accommodation is limited. Membership forms can be 
obtained from Dr. G. C. McVittie, Colloquium Secretary, 
10 Chambers Street, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


* * * 


BINGLEY VACATION CouRSE.—-This year's course will be the 
twenty-first the Education Committce of the West Riding County 
Council has held at Bingley. The West Riding Education Com- 
mittee is no beginner in the organization of vacation courses for 
teachers ; as early as 1905, in collaboration with the Educational 
Handwork Association, it provided summer schools at Scar- 
borough and when its new training college at Bingley was opened 
in 1911 fresh possibilities were envisaged and the first Bingley 
Vacation Course was held in August, 1912. Perched high above 
the valley of the Aire, in the invigorating atmosphere of the 
Yorkshire moors, and surrounded by country full of historical 
interest, the College proved an ideal place for an August vacation 
course devoted to study and recreation. To members of the 
I<ducation Committee and to its Education Officer, who is in 
residence throughout, there is thus afforded an invaluable oppor- 
tunity of intercourse with West Riding teachers and others from 
all over the country. This year efforts have been made by a 
specially attractive programme to mark the twenty-first anni- 
versary. It will begin on August I with an inaugural address by 
Prof. Sir T. Percy Nunn, and will terminate on August 15. A 
distinguished body of lecturers has been recruited. Courses of 
lectures on educational theory, most of the subjects of the 
secondary and senior school curricula, and dealing also with 
junior, infant, and nursery schools, handwork (toy-making), 
and organized games, are included in the prospectus, which is 
now ready. Accommodation exists at the College for 200 resident 
students and there has never been any difficulty in filling every 
place. A vigorous social life is one of the chief characteristics 
of the course. 


HoME AND SCHOOL CouNcIL OF GREAT Britarn.—The Half- 
Yearly Meeting of parents and teachers on the subject of * Chil- 
dren's Fears ”? is to be held at Friends’ House, Euston Road, 
N.W. 1, on June 2, 1934, 7.10 p.m. The chair will be taken by 
Dr. R. H. Crowley, and the speakers will be Mrs. J. A. Hadfield 
(Dr. Grace Calver) and Dr. Neil R. Beattie. The speeches will 
be followed by a discussion. Tickets, 1s. each, obtainable from 
the Secretary, Home and School Council of Great Britain, 
29 Tavistock Square, W.C. r. 

* * $ 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING.—The thirty- 
fifth annual display of physical exercises by members of this 
Association and their pupils will be given in the Large Hall of 
the Northampton Polytechnic Institute, St. John’s Street, 
London, E.C. 1, on Saturday, May 5, at 7 p.m. The programme 
includes educational gymnastics, recreative gymnastics, fencing, 
dances, &c. The president, the Earl of Lonsdale, K.G., will 
preside. 

* * $ 

OVERSEAS EDUCATION LEAGUE—SOUTH AFRICA CONFERENCE. 
—The tour to South Africa, arranged by the Overseas Education 
League, has the warm approval of Mr. J. H. Thomas, who, in 
the course of a letter from the Dominions Office, says: “I 
always welcome activities which have as their object the pro- 
motion of better knowledge and understanding among various 
parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and I am glad 
to have this opportunity of testifying to the work which has been 
done by the Overseas Education League in enabling teachers 
and students to visit other parts of the Commonwealth.” At 
the Conference which is to be visited during the tour, Mr. Hankin, 
H.M.I., will represent the British Film Institute and will exhibit 
talking films suited for use in schools ; he will also demonstrate 
Blattnerphone reproductions of his own broadcasts. Prof. 
Malmouski, the famous anthropologist at the University of 
London, will tly to Africa and spend some time on research in 
Central Africa before going to the Conference. Particulars may 
be obtained from the Hon. Organizer, Overseas Education 
League, The Rowans, Berkhamsted. 

* * * 


VACATION TERM FoR BIBLICAL Stupy.—The thirty-second 
Vacation Term for Biblical Study will be held at Oxford from 
July 28 to August 11, 1934. The main theme is “ God and Man 
or Revelation and Experience.” The inaugural address will be 
delivered by the Rev. F. L. Cross, M.A., Librarian of Pusey House, 
and the following Courses of Lectures have been arranged : 
First Week : The Doctrine of God in the Prophets, by Prof. D. W. 
Thomas; Communion with God: in Primitive Religion, in the 
Prayer of the Individual, and in the Worship of the Community, 
by the Very Rev. the Dean of Exeter. Second Weck: The 
Religious Experience of St. Paul, with special reference to the 
Epistle to the Romans, by the Kev. H. J. Carpenter; The 
Permanence of the Christian Ethic, by the Rev. F. A. Cockin. 
Particulars as to rooms in College and lodgings, for men and 
women, can be obtained from the Secretary, Miss E. C. Trinder, 
18 St. Helen’s Crescent, Hastings. : 

* $ 

SPANISH AT SAN SEBASTIAN.—The fifteenth annual Summer 
School of Spanish organized by the University of Liverpool, 
under the direction of Prof. E. Allison Peers, will meet at San 
Sebastian, Spain, from August 6 to September 1. Members will 
be graded in four groups according to their attainments. The 
instruction is given in Spanish, chiefly in the mornings, leaving 
the afternoons free for excursions and social gatherings. Special 
lectures will be given on the Basque country, its literature, art, 
and music, and there will be two short intensive courses on 
Spanish pronunciation and syntax. Members enrolling early 
can be accommodated in private families. Full particulars of the 
School may be obtained from the Secretary, Summer School of 
Spanish, University of Liverpool. 

* * * 

SUMMER Music CoursEs IN BERLIN.. The German Institute 
of Music for Foreigners will hold its summer courses from the 
end of May to the beginning of August. Organ courses will be 
held in the Church of St. Thomas, in Leipzig, where Bach was 
organist for many years; the others, as usual, in the Marble 
Palace at Potsdam. The classes are intended only for musicians 
and music students who are sufhciently advanced to profit by 
working with a noted master, but less advanced students may 
enrol as listeners. Inquiries and applications should be addressed 
to the Deutsches Institut für Ausländer, Fasanenstrasse 1, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg. 
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—OXFORD MUSIC 


THE CLARENDON 
SONG BOOKS 


Under the joint Editorship of W. Greties WHITTAKER, 
HERBERT WISEMAN, and JOHN WISHART 


URTHER ADDITIONS 
to the first SIX BOOKS are as follows: 


Book la. Supplementary to Book I and of approximately 
the same standard of dithculty. 
Book Ila. Supplementary to and of the same dithculty 
as Book II. 
Book llla. Supplementary to Book IIT, and of the same 
standard of difficulty. 
These three books are issued in the following editions : 
Piano EDITION MELopy EDITION 

Paper, 28. 6d. Staff. Paper, 6d. Linen backed, 8d. 

Linen backed, 38. Solfa. Paper, 6d. Linen backed, 8d. 


Sixty Songs for Little Children 


(Clarendon Song Book Series. New Texts by Frances B. 
Woop.) In one Edition only. Price 2s. 6d. 


An admirable selection of songs for children. Folk-tunes 
and Traditional Songs with simple accompaniments. 
Invaluable in schools and in the home. 


Write for special Catalogue of Vocal Works 


OXFORD U NIVERSITY PRESS 


36 Soho Sq. Oxford Street 


School of Social Study and Training, 
GLASGOW 


Autumn Term begins in October. Two years’ course of study and 
practical work qualifying for a Diploma, suitable for those interested in 
social conditions or undertaking different branches of public and social 
service—Welfare Supervisors, Teachers, Hospital Almoners, Police- 
Women, Health Visitors, Secretaries, Poor Law and Employment 
Exchange Officials, and others. 

Also a course for Diploma in Public Administration. 

A full time course for the Health Visitors’ Certificate will begin in 
October, covering six months. It is arranged to prepare students for 
the examination of the Sanitary Association, and is recognized by the 
Department of Health for Scotland and the Ministry in England. 

For further information apply to Miss HELEN Story, Hon. Secretary, 
21 Ashton Road, Glasgow. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK .. net 10 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK se gg 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK .. ,, 35- 
‘* PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS ”’ big .. (free) 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 


6 
P 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 83. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 


Members receive free of charge Le Maitre Phonétique, the official organ 


of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. JoNes, University College, London, W.C.1.). 
New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
L.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—lTist of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


CONSTABLE’S 


Educational Books 


By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 
Just published 7s. 6d. net 


Ivor Brown in the Week-End Review.—'' We can always read 
Shakespeare again in the certain Knowledge that no play, no page 
even, will fail to yield some marvel of metaphor hitherto overlooked 
hecause our eves have been dazzled by the supertluity of miracle. 
For such revisiting of places whose familiarity is never stale Mr. 
Pearsall Smith is a brilliant communicative courier. .. . He is 
never silent about the gross failures of the poet, and this adds value 
to his brilliant assessment of the miracle-phrases and the compre- 
hension of character.”’ 


By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 
7s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. net 


Observer.—-‘ A true book on the English language... . It is 
delicious to read, but there is the purpose of an enthusiast behind 
and beneath it.” 


FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY 


By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Hon. Litt.D. 


Third Edition. Enlarged and Revised. 


78. 6d. net 


History.— It is needless to attempt appreciation of a book which 
has already received so practical an appreciation. It should be in 
the hands of all students, and still more in the hands of all teachers 
of history.” 


The 


SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


By EDGAR F. VAN BUSKIRK, Ph.D., and EDITH 
LILLIAN SMITH, A.B., assisted by WALTER L. 
NOURSE, A.B. 


New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With 7 coloured 
plates and numerous other illustrations. 

8s. 6d. net. 

E.lucation.— It would be difficult to discover any point which 

comes naturally to the child’s notice which is not dealt with in this 


book. We recommend it strongly to all teachers who wish to plan 
a good introductory course of science teaching.’’ 


AREAS AND VOLUMES 


By H. E. PIGGOTT, M.A., and D. F. FERGUSON,M.A. 


Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net 


Teacher's World.—“ Teachers and students alike will appreciate 
the logical clearness as much as the conciseness of this textbook.” 


A Book of 


MEDIEVAL LATIN FOR SCHOOLS 


Selected and edited by HELEN WADDELL, M.A., 
Hon. D.Litt. (Durham). 


With an Introduction by M. DOROTHY BROCK, 
M.A., Litt.D. 


Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


New Era.—" . .. A selection which must delight the heart of 
schoolchild and teacher.’’ 


CONSTABLE & CO. 
10 and 12 Orange Street, London, W.C,2 
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National Union of Teachers Conference 


EASTER CONFERENCE 


OTH in the number of issues of first-class interest to English 
education and in the high practical standards of its debates, 
the Brighton Conference of the National Union of Teachers will 
rank high. The new President, Mr. H. Humphrey, M.B.E., who 
received his early education at the Manchester Grammar School, 
gave an address remarkably logical in its sequences, and distin- 
tinguished not only by its references to the leading ptoblems of 
education during a period of tense economic stress, but also by 
the accuracy with which the attitude of the teaching profession 
generally in relation to them was outlined. Mr. Humphrey 
pleaded for a form of education which would make man the 
master rather than the slave of mechanized industry. The 
raising of the school leaving age and a curriculum emphasizing 
the right use of leisure rather than intensive preparation for 
occupations, substantial reductions in the size of classes, and 
an increased concentration upon the cultivation of right thinking 
and correct judgment were significant suggestions of the address. 
In view of the estimated reduction in the school population 
from 5,333,000 at present to 4,340,000 in 1942, Mr. Humphrey 
urged that greater care should be bestowed upon physical, 
mental, and moral development of children. The proposed 
extension of juvenile instruction centres could not be regarded, 
he maintained, as an alternative to the school leaving age, 
but as complementary to it. Only by reducing the size of 
classes and by prolonging the period of school life could the 
child be fully prepared to meet the grave problems of a rapidly 
changing world. 


UNSATISFACTORY SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The opening resolution, moved by the Vice-President, Mr. 
J. W. H. Brown, of Somerset, directed attention to the unsatis- 
factory conditions under which education was carried on in 
many schools, and urged that the Board of Education should 
adopt the standards recommended by its Consultative Com- 
mittees with due regard to the due provision of hygienic class- 
rooms, reasonably small classes, drinking water, qualified 
teachers, playing fields, and school equipment. He demanded 
the early restoration of the 50 per cent building grant by the 
Government to local authorities. Mr. Lloyd Pierce, who 
seconded, gravely indited the condition of schools in rural 
areas where staffing was equally unsatisfactory. There were 
7,000 supplementary teachers at work, people who were totally 
unqualified for their office ; while in 792 rural schools the head 
teachers were uncertificated. The motion received unanimous 
support. 


THE SCHOOL LEAVING AGE 


In calling upon Parliament to pass without delay a Bill to 
raise the school leaving age to 15 years, Mr. Merrick made one 
of the best speeches of Conference ; and strengthened the con- 
viction now widely held, that the ever-increasing mechanization 
of industry and its consequent unemployment will compel the 
government to adopt this reform. Mrs. Parker referred to the 
efforts now being made by education authorities in Lancashire 
in the direction of securing the raising of the leaving age by 
successive periods of one term per annum. An amendment that 


adequate maintenance allowance should be provided received 
considerable support, as did a further proposal in favour of 
raising the leaving age to 16 years, but they were not accepted ; 
and the original resolution was then carried unanimously. 


JUVENILE INSTRUCTION CENTRES 


Approval was expressed by Conference of adjusting the 
school leaving age to the age of entry into the Health Insurance 
scheme; and of the provision of a system of continuative 
education to the age of 18 years. After a long and in- 
teresting debate, unanimous approval was given to a proposal 
introduced by Mr. J. Chuter Ede declaring that while juvenile 
instruction centres could not be accepted as alternatives to the 
raising of the school leaving age, such centres should be con- 
trolled by the Board of Education with regulations providing 
for adequate accommodation and equipment, with efficient 
professional stafting. It was pointed out during the discussion 
that the estimated cost of £13 per head per annum for junior 
instruction pupils approximated to that of an elementary school 
pupil, and that it would be possible to give full time instruction 
for one year beyond the age of 14 years for practically the same 
cost, with far greater benefit to the education of the adolescent. 


THE RESTORATION OF SALARIES 


The resolution moved by Mr. Henshall, an ex-President of 
the Union, calling upon the Government to redeem its 
pledges given during the economic crisis of 1931 by making 
provision in the Budget for the discontinuance of the 10 per 
cent cut made in teachers’ salaries, was received and en- 
dorsed by a striking demonstration of feeling. The complete 
restitution of the cut was regarded clearly by the entire assembly 
as an obligation of honour on the part of the Government. 


POINTS OF INTEREST 


One of the features of the Conference was the substantial 
progress made in carrying out its programme. Few conferences 
of recent years have reached agreement upon so many questions 
of outstanding importance. A notable feature also was the 
insistence of the President that decisions should be taken by 
representatives themselves rather than by reference to the 
Executive ; and as a result an overwhelming majority of the 
speakers came from the body of the hall. While there was, of 
necessity, considerable criticism of the Board of Education, it 
was generally couched in sympathetic terms, and there was 
an evident recognition of the economic difficulties with which 
the Government is confronted. The whole of the proceedings 
conveyed an impression that members of the Union were working 
in close and cordial co-operation with the Board of Education 
upon all questions of importance to the schools. 

The elections indicated little change in the personnel of the 
Executive. The new Vice-President, Mr. J. W. H. Brown, of 
Street, Somerset, has had a wide experience of executive office 
and is a polished and gifted speaker. During the past year the 
Benevolent and Orphan Fund of the Union contributed £50,523 
for the relief of disabled and distressed teachers of all ages, and for 
the maintenance of its orphanages and convalescent homes. 


HERBERT LEATHER. 


University and School Holidays and Functions 


SUMMER VACATION OTHER FUNCTIONS 


University of Aberdeen June 30 to Oct. 15 


Bedford College 
Women, London 
University of Birmingham 


19. 
for | June 26 to Oct. 4 
July 1 to Oct. 1 Athletic Sports, May 5. 
Degree Day, June 30. 
University of Bristol July r to Oct. I 
Merchant Venturers’ Tech- 
nical College : 


Faculty of Engineering | July 1 to beginning 


of the University of of Oct. 
Bristol 

Department of Com- | July 28 to middle of 
merce 5 


pt. 
June 17 to third 
week of Sept. 
June 25 to Sept. 30 
June rg to Oct. 9 


School of Pharmacy .. 


University of Cambridge 
University of Cambridge 
Training College 


Athletic Sports, May 


SUMMER VACATION | OTHER FUNCTIONS 


University of Dublin July 6 to Sept. 30 Trinity Week, June 


11-16. 
University College, Dun- | June 8 to Oct. 2 Graduation Cere- 
dee monial at St. 


Andrews, June 29. 
University of Durham : 
Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
College of Medicine, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Durham Colleges 
East London College 


June 30 to Oct. r 
July x to Oct. 1 


June 24 to Oct. 15 
June 30 to Oct. 2 University Presenta- 
tion Day, May ro. 
University of Edinburgh 
University College, 

Exeter 
University Cullege, Gal- 
way 


July 6 to Oct. 9 
June 30 to 


July 1 to Oct. 10 


(Continued on page 304) 
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HEINEMANN 


THOUGHT IN ENGLISH PROSE 


Senior Edition by J. C. DENT, M.A.; Junior Edition by 
A. J. CoLgs, B.A. 


20,000 
15,000 
10,000 


5,000 


O 
1929 19530 19531 1932 1933 


‘* A better course could scarcely be devised.”—The Journal of Education. 
“ Scholarship and teaching skill have gone into its making. One of the 
ablest books of its kind.’’—Education. 

Junior Edition. 2s. 


Senior Edition. Qs. 64. 


ECONOMIC SOCIETY 


By VICTOR Conen, B.A. 

Anintroductory study of economic theory which advances from the simple 

to the complex and uses the student’s knowledge and daily experience on 

which to build the groundwork of economic science. Summaries and 

questios; the latter taken from recent examination papers, are provided. 
‘An admirably clear introduction. A book to be considered with a 

view to adoption.’’—A.M.A 


368 pages ; Large Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 4s. 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN GEOGRAPHY 


By E. I. DAUGHTRY, B.A. - 
An introductory and interpretative course in human geography, leading 
both as regards method and material to the work of upper forms. There 
are chapters on the making of scenery, relations between environment, 
occupations and homes, and the development of industries, supplemented 
witi regional world studies. 

“We like this book; it has a style and method of its own which will 
commend it to many teachers.""—A.M.A 


212 pages ; 91 illustrations. Fourth Edition. 2s. 3d. 


FOUNDATIONS FOR LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION 


By L. W. P. Lewis, M.A., and E. H. GODDARD, M.A. 


The seventh revised edition, with increased vocabulary and additional 
exercises, is now in the press 

“ Well thought out, and clearly the work of a practised teacher.” — Latin 
Teaching. 

“ We heartily commend it to every classical teacher.”—Scottish Educa- 
tional Journal. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 
FOUNDATIONS FOR GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION 

By L. W. P. Lewis, M.A., and L. M. STYLER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. Ready this month. As. 


ENGLISH EXERCISES 
TWELVE to THIRTEEN THIRTEEN to FOURTEEN 


By N. L. Cray, B.A. 


“ Most methodical and comprehensive ... abundant and varied 
material for more than a year’s study work.’'"—The Journal of Education. 
“ A ‘meaty’ book which will be useful.'’-—A.M.A. 


Crown 8vo. Each volume, 1s. 9d. 


Specimen copies of any of the above publications will be sent on application. 


99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. I. 


Charing Cross, London, W.C. 2 
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achette 


FRENCH READERS 


Some new and recent publications, entirely 
modern in subject-matter and editing: 


MAUROIS. LE PAYS DES 
TRENTE SIX MILLE VOL- 
ONTES 1s. 6d. 


A delightful story, in this author's 
inimitable style, very fully edited and 
beautifully illustrated. 


Edited by H. O. EMERSON, B.A. 
CONTES D’AUJOURD’HUIL 1s. 6d. 


Original, humorous, and in very easy, 
specially simplified French, with the 
brightest of illustrations. 


LEBLANC. LES CONFIDENCES 
D’ARSENE LUPIN 2s. 


Three characteristic detective tales of 
this author simplified to meet the needs of 
Junior forms. 


PASTRE. RATABOUL, GENTLE- 
MAN PIRATE 2s. 6d. 


A most exciting modern text, in simple 
French, fully illustrated. 


Edited by H. R. MORRIS, M.A., and 
H. O. EMERSON, B.A. 


LEBLANC. ARSENE LUPIN— 
TROIS CONTES 2s. 6d. 


Three splendid mystery stories for middle 
forms, illustrated. 


LEBLANC. LA LAMPE JUIVE 
2s. 6d. 


A longer story, from the Arséne Lupin 
series, for middle forms. 


GORSSE. TOTO, PREMIER 
POLICIER DE FRANCE 22s. 6d. 


A detective story with a boy hero, in 
simple French and well illustrated. 


Edited by Dr. W. G. HARTOG 


LEROUX. ROULETABILLE 
CHEZ KRUPP 38. 


An exciting full-length story for inter- 
mediate forms, splendidly illustrated. 


18 King William Street, 
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University of Glasgow : 


Arts and Theol. 
Others 


Goldsmiths’ College, Lon- 


don 


Guy's Hospital Medical 


School, London 


University College, Hull 


Imperial College of 
Science and Techno- 


logy, London 


King’s College, London 
King’s College Hospital | 


Medical and 
Schools, London 


King’s College of House- 
hold and Social Science, 


London 
University of Leeds 


University College, Lei- 


cester 


Dental | 


| 


University of Liverpool.. ! 
t 


University of London 


London Hospital Medical 
and Dental 


College 
School 


London (Royal Free Hos- 
pital) School of Medi- 


cine for Wornen 


University College, Lon- 


don 


University of Manchester 


Municipal College of Tech- 


nology, Manchester 


University College, Not- 


tingham 


School of Oriental Studies 


London 
University of Oxford 


Queen's University, Bel- 


fast 


University of Reading .. 
Royal Holloway College, 


Engletield Green 
Universit 
School o 


London 


University College, South- 


ampton 


University of St. Andrews 


St. Bartholomew’s Medi- 


cal College, London 


St. Mary's Hospital Medi- 


cal School, London 

University of Wales: 
Aberystwyth .. 
Bangor 


Cardiff 
Swansea 


Welsh N ational School 
of Medicine, Cardiff 


of Sheffield .. 
Slavonic and 
East European Studies, 


Abbey School, Reading 


Abingdon School 


Aldenham School 


SUMMER VACATION | 


l 
May 23 to Oct. 8 | 
June 22 to Oct. 8 
July g to Sept. 17 


July 13 to 
June 30 to 
June 23 to Oct. 1 


June 
June 


27 to Oct. 3 


30 to 


June 16 to Oct. ro 


July 2 to Oct. 2 
June 16 to Oct. 2 


July 8 to Oct. 8 


June 27 to Oct. 3 


July 13 to 


July 14 to Oct. r 


July 5 to Oct. 1 
July 7 to Oct. 3 


July 27 to Oct. 4 
July 1 to Oct. 1 
June 30 to Oct. 3 


June 17 to Oct. 13 
July 14 to 


July 6 to Oct. 4 
June 30 to Oct. 4 


July 1 to Oct. 3 
June 26 to Oct. 4 


June 30 to Oct. r 
June 8 to Oct. 2 


July 
July 


18 to Sept. 30 
3 to Oct. 1 


July 
July 


1 to Sept. 30 
1 to Oct. I 


June 30 to Oct. 1 
July 1 to Oct. 2 
July 1 to Oct. 2 


July 26 to Sept. 20 


July 31 to Sept. 


19 


July 31 to Sept. 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Open Day, June g. 
Swimming Gala, June 


22. 


Founder's Day,May 4. 


Degree Day, July 2. 

Going Down Dinner, 
June r. 

Commemoration Day, 
June 8. 

Commemoration 
Week, July 2-7. 
Degree Day, July 7. 
Presentation Day, 
May ro, 


Prize-Giving by Vice- 

Chancellor of the 
University of Lon- 
don, July 12. 


Founder’s Day Cele- 
bration Conferment 
of Degrees, July 6 
and 7. 

Athletic Sports : 
(Women), May 2. 
(Men), May 5. 


Scottish  Inter-Uni- 
versities Sports at 
Aberdeen, June 9. 

Graduation Cereimo- 
nial, June 29. 


Annual Festival Con- 


cert (Verdis Re- 
quem), May 16. 
Conferment of De- 


grees, July 19. 


Commemoration Ser- 
vice and Old Girls’ 
Day, June 30. 
Founder's Day, June 


SchoolSports, May 12. 

O.T.C. Inspection, 
July 16. 

Visitation Day, July 
17. 


| SUMMER VACATION | OTHER FUNCTIONS 


All Saints’ School, Blox- | July 31 to Sept. 
ham 

Ampleforth College, York | July 28 to Sept. 

Ardinglev College July 31 to 

Atherley Sehool for Girls | July 26 to Sept. 

Badminton School, Bristol) July 27 to 

Barnard Castle School, | July 31 to 
Durham 

Battersea Polytechnic .. | July 14 to Sept. 

Beaumont College, Wind- | July 30 to Sept. 
sor 

Berkhamsted School .. | July 30 to 

Beverley High School .. | July 27 to Sept. 

Birkenhead School July 30 to Sept. 

Bishop's Stortford College: July 31 to Sept. 

Blackburn Grammar | July 18 to Sept. 
School | 

Blundell’s School .. | July 31 to 

Bootham School, York.. , July 20 to 

Bournemouth School for | July 28 to Sept. 
Carls 

Bradthteld College | July 31 to Sept. 

Brentwood School | July 27 to Sept. 

Brighton College July 31 to Sept. 


July 26 to 
July 31 to Sept. 


Bristol Grammar School 
Bromsgrove School 
Cambridge and County | July 27 to Sept. 
High School for Boys 


Campbell College, Belfast | July 27 to Sept. 


Casterton School, Carn- | July 27 to Sept. 
forth 
Charterhouse July 31 to Sept. 


Cheltenham College 
Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- 
lege 


July 31 to Sept. 


Chigwell School 
| 


Hor- | July 31 to 


Christ’s Hospital, 
sham 


City of London College.. | July 21 to Sept. 


| 


City of London School July 30 to Sept. 


City of London School for | July 26 to Sept. 
Girls 
Clifton College Julv 31 to Sept. 


Courtauld Institute of Art 


Cranbrook School July 31 to Sept. 


Cranleigh School July 31 to Sept. 


Crediton High 
Bromley 


School, | July 31 to Sept. 


July 28 to 
(Continued on page 


Dauntsey’s School 


July 31-to Sept. : 


2I 


20 


20 


17 


21 


14 


. | Aug. I to Sept. 21 


20 


ZI 


June 26 to Oct. 3 


Founder's Day, June 


29. 

Exhibition, June 3 
and 4. 

Prize-Giving, June 16 

Speech Day and Pre- 
sentation of Prizes, 
June 25. 

Speech Day and Open- 
ing of New Junior 
School, June 23. 

Athletic Sports, May 


2I. 


Annual Athletic 
Sports at Mitcham, 
June 2. 


Speech Day, June 23. 


Founder’s Day, June 
22. 

Speech Day, July 17. 

Speech Day, July 30. 

Prize Day, June 30. 


Old Scholars’ Gather- 
ing, Whitsuntide. 


The Agamemnon, 
June 16, 19, 21, 23. 

Opening of “The 
Lawrence Buildings” 
by Lord Ebbisham, 
June 30. 

Prize Distribution, 
July 30. 

Commemoration of 
Founder, June 29. 

Old Boys’ Cricket 
Match, jane 28, 

Speech Day, July 26. 


Speech Day, ee 22. 
Half-Term oliday, 
June 8-11. 

Biennial Meeting of 
the College Guild, 


July 6-9. 
Speech Day, July 7. 
Old Boys’ Cricket 


Match, July 30. 
Old Blues’ Day, June 


9. 
Summer Course in 


English for For- 
eigners, July 23 to 
August II. 

Annual Sports Day, 
July 7. 


Beaufoy and Morti- 
mer Prize Distribu- 
tion, June 1. 

Sports Day, July 6. 


Commemoration, 
June 30. 
Lecture by Dr. Mon- 


tague James, May 
24. 

Entrance Scholarship 
Examination, June 
7 and 8. 

Speech Dav, June 30. 

O.T.C. Annual Hn- 


spection, July 5. 
Swimming Sports, 
July 28. 
Old Boys’ Gathering, 
May 19-21. 
Performance of “King 
Lear,” June 28, 29, 
and 30. 
Schoo] Athletic Sports 
July 27 and 28. 
Opening of two new 
hard tennis courts by 
Lady Shelley, May 9. 
Speech Day, June 23. 
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SCHOOL 
UNIFORM 


BLAZERS 


Plain colours, Fast Dye, from lOs. 6d. each 
Striped Flannel - - 4 16s.Od. ,, 


CAPS to match - ji 2s. 6d. ,, 


Pocket. Badges, School Ties, Hatbands, School 
Stockings, &c., at competitive prices 


Write for full Catalogue 
Also for Catalogues of Sports Requisites and Sports Trophies 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, I7I-I81 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. | 
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AAA ANAM MG Sh A VE ATAU ET 


PROBLEMS of the SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


This Series, consisting of twelve Articles dealing with certain special problems 
connected with Secondary Education, appeared in ‘‘ The Journal of Education.” 


January, 1932. INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE. By Mr. H. Cradock-Watson, M A., formerly Head- 
master of Merchant Taylors’ School, Great Crosby, Liverpool. (Th is minber is out of print.) 

February, 1932. TEACHING AS A BRANCH OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. “By Sir Michael E. 
Sadler, C.B., K.C.S.I., M.A., Master of University College, Oxford. 

March, 1932. SCHOOL INSPECTION, ITS ORIGIN, ITS AIMS, AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. 
By Mr. W. Edwards, M.A., LL.D. fornmeily H.M. Inspector of Schools, and later Chicf Inspector and Examining 
Secretary to the Central Welsh Board. 

April, 1932. REGISTRATION and PROFESSIONAL UNITY. By Mr. Frank Roscoe, M.A., 
Secretary, Royal Society of Teachers. 

May, 1932. HOME WORK. By Mr. W. H. Barber, B.A., LL.D., formerly Headmaster of The Modern 
School, Leeds. 

June, 1932. INFLUX OF THE SCHOLARSHIP HOLDER. FREE eee IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. By Mr. Charles W. Bailey, M.A., Headmaster, Holt School, Liverpoo 

July, 1932. SALARY SCALES, EMOLUMENTS, and FAMILY ENDOWMENTS. By Mr. R. F. 
Cholmeley, C.B.E., M.A. “formerly Headmaster, Owen’s School, Islington. 

August, 1932. EXAMINATIONS. By Mr. R. Cary Gilson, M.A., formerly Headmaster, King 
Edward VPs High School, Birmingham. 

September, 1932. TRAINING OF TEACHERS. By Professor F. A. Cavenagh, M.A., University 
College, Swansea. 

October, 1932. THE COST OF EDUCATION. By Mr. S. H. Foot, M.A., Eastbourne College. 

November, 1932. SCHOOL DUTIES. By Mr. H. Cradock-Watson, M.A., formerly Headmaster of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, Great Crosby, Liverpool. 

December, 1932. THE SCHOLARSHIP SYSTEM. By Mr. P. W. H. Abbott, B.A., Headmaster, 
The Polytechnic, Regent Street, London. 


LONDON : Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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Dean Close School, Chel- 
tenham 

Denstone College : 

Douai School, Woolhamp- 


ton 
Dover College .. ous 


Downside School 


Dr. Williams’ 
Dolgelly 


School, 


Dulwich School .. eed 


Durham School.. es 


Eastbourne Col lege 


Edinburgh Academy 
Elizabeth College 


Ellesmere College 


Emanuel School, Batter- 
sea 


Eton College 
Exeter School 
Felsted School 


Fettes College 


Framlingham School 


Francis Holland School, 
Clarence Gate 
George Watson’s College 
Edinburgh 
Glamorgan C.C. College, 
Barry 
Godolphin School ki 
Godstowe Preparatory 
School 


Gravesend County School 
for Girls 

Gresham’s School s: 

Guildford High School.. 


Haberdashers’ Aske’s 
Hampstead School 


Haileybury College 
Harrow School .. 


Headington School for 
Girls 


Hereford Cathedral! School 


Highgate School 


Howell's School, Denbigh 


| SUMMER VACATION 


July 31 to Sept. 21 


July 30 to Sept. 21 
July 28 to Sept. 25 


July 31 to Sept. 21 


Aug. 8 to Sept. 25 


July 21 to Sept. 17 


July 31 to 
July 30 to Sept. 21 


July 31 to Sept. 21 


July 25 to Oct. 2 
July 31 to Sept. 18 


July 31 to Sept. 18 


July 28 to Sept. 


July 31 to Sept. 19 
July 31 to 
July 31 to Sept. 


July 25 to Sept. 19 
July 31 to Sept. 21 


July 25 to Sept. 19g 
July 26 to Oct. 2 


July 7 to Sept. 17 


July 31 to Sept. 21 
July 26 to Sept. 19 


July 25 to Sept. 13 


Aug. 2 to Sept. 20 
July 25 to Sept. 20 


July 24 to Sept. 18 


July 31 to Sept. 21 
July 30 to Sept. 24 


July 31 to Sept. 


July 31 to Sept. 21 
July 31 to Sept. 


July 21 to 


—_——— i a AS 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Speech Day, June 30. 


O.T.C. Annual In- 
spection by General 
Sir Cecil F. Romer, 
K.C.B., K.B.E,, 
C.M.B., June 19. 

Distribution of Prizes 
by Sir Dennis Her- 
bert, P.C., July 30. 

Prize Day, June 2. 
Scholarship Exam- 
ination, July 3, 4. 

Parents’ Week-end, 
June 8. 

Founder’s Day, June 
28. 

Founder's Day, June 


23. 

Speech Day and Visit 
of Prime Minister, 
June 14. 

Speech Day, June 16. 

O.E. Day, June 30. 


Speech Day and Com- 
memoration, July3o. 

Jubilee Celebrations 
and Speech Day, 
May 19-21. 

Swimming Sports, 
July 26. 

Parents’ Day, June 30. 

Old Boys’ Day, July 7. 

Speech Day, July 24. 


Speech Day and Prize- 
giving by Sir Wil- 
lam Bragg, June 22. 

Founder’s Day, June 


30. 
Old Boys’ Week-end, 
May 26-28. 


Shakespeare Play, 
June 30. 
School Sports, July 6. 


School Sports, 
2I. 


July 


Speech Day, May 26. 

Speech Day, June 30. 

Sports, May Io. 

O.G. Cricket Match, 
July 21. 


Speech Dav, June 30. 
Jubilee Celebrations 
of the Church Schools 


Co., Ltd., May 31 
and June 1. 
Cricket vu. M.C.C., 


May 30; v. Old 
Boys, July 7. 
Speech Day, June 29. 

Speech Day, July 5. 


Association Day, July 


7. 

Eton v. Harrow, July 
13 and 14. 

Sports, May 5. 

Old Girls’ Week-end, 
June 1-4. 

Foundation Day, 
June 7. 

Old Herefordian 
Match, July 28. 
Speech Day, July 31. 

Cricket v. M.C.C., 


July 3. 
v. Old Cholmeleians, 
July 21. 
Speech Day (75th 
Anniversary of 
Founding of School), 
June 9. 
Reunion of Old Girls, 
July 21-24. 


Hurstpierpoint College.. 


Keighley Girls’ Grammar 
School 
Kelly College... dis 


King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham 

King Edward VI School, 
Southampton 

King Edward VI School, 
Stafford 


King William's College, 
Isle of Man 


King’s College School, 
Wimbledon 


King’s School, Bruton .. 
King’s School, Canter- 
bury 


King’s School, Chester .. 
King’s School, Ely 
Kingswood School 
Lancing College ih 


Leatherhead School .. 


Leeds Girls’ High School 


Leighton Park School, 
Reading 

Leinster College of Irish, 
Dublin 


Levs School, Cambridge 
Loughborough College .. 


Loughborough Girls’ High 
School 


Magdalen College School, 
Oxford 


Maidstone Grammar 
School for Girls 
Malvern College 


Malvern Girls’ College .. 


| SUMMER VACATION | OTHER FUNCTIONS 


! July 31 to Sept. 25 
| July 25 to 

July 31 to Sept. 21 
July 30 to Sept. 18 
July 31 to Sept. 19 


July 30 to Sept. 12 


July 31 to Sept. 21 


July 28 to Sept. 21 


July 31 to Sept. 21 
July 31 to Sept. 25 


| July 25 to 


. ı July 28 to Sept. 18 


Aug. 2 to Sept. 20 


| July 31 to Sept. 21 


| July 30 to Sept. 19 
| 


| 


July 27 to Sept. 17 
July 30 to 
June g to Sept. 18 


July 31 to Sept. 20 
July 17 to Sept. 21 


Aug. I to 


July 28 to 


July 26 to Sept. 12 
July 31 to Sept. 21 


July 26 to 


Manchester Grammar, July 27 to Sept. 11 


School 
Marlborough College 
Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Great Crosby 
Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Sandy Lodge 
Mill Hill School, London 


Milton Mount College, 
Crawley 

Moravian School for Girls, 
Fulneck 


July 31 to 
July 28 to Sept. 18 


July 28 to Sept. 18 


July 31 to Sept. 20 
and 21 


July 27 to Sept. 20 
July 31 to Sept. 19 


(Continued on page 308) 


Old Boys’ Cricket 
Match, May 21. 


Founder’s Day, June 
23. 


Swimming Sports, 
July 14. 

School Concert, July 
28. 

Prize-giving, Speaker, 
His Excellency Sir 
Montagu Butler, 
July 30. 

Sports, May 14-21. 

Half Mile Swimming 
Competition, July 17 

M.C.C. Cricket Match, 
July ro. 

Old Boys’ Cricket 
Match, July 21. 

Speech Day, May 3r. 

Scholarship Examina- 
tions, June 13, 14. 

Speech Day, July 30. 


Speech Day, July 27. 


Old Boys’ Day and 
Concert, July 14. 
Speech Day, June 15. 
Scholarship Examina- 
tion, June 20 and 21. 
Old Johnians’ Cricket 
Match, June 15 and16. 
Opening of Library, 
May 10. 
Speech Day, June 22. 


Inaugural Meeting 
and Distribution of 
Medals and Certifi- 
cates, Sept. 20. 

AnnualCollegeSports, 
June 9. 


Annual Sports Day, 
june 16. 

Swimming Gala, June 
30. 

Burton Commemora- 
tion Service, June 12. 

Open Day, July 4. 

Olid Boys’ Cricket 
Match, June 15. 

Commemoration, 
Prize-giving, and 
Sports, June 16. 

School Sports, 


23. 

O.T.C. 
June 22. 

Speech Day, June 23. 

O.M. Gathering, July 
12, I3. 

Opening of the New 
Wing, Hall, and 
Founders’ Library by 
H.R.H. The Duchess 
of York, May 3I. 

Speech Day and Prize- 
giving, June 1. 

Speech Day, July 27. 


May 


Inspection, 


Speech Day, June 30. 
Speech Day, June 11. 


Foundation Day and 
Prize Distribution by 
the President of 
Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, July 6. 

Annual Concert, May 


II. 

Old Girls’ Day, July 7. 

Sports Day, July 15. 

Speech Day, July 27 
or 30. 


Sd ge ee 
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W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S 


MAP INTERPRETATION 


By JAMES WALKER, M.A., Ph.D. 


80 Maps and Diagrams, including sections of Ordnance 
Survey Maps in colour 


Price 2s. 9d., bound cloth boards 


. The map is essential in the study of Geography, but, if full advan- 
tage is to be gained from its me the map-reader must “ sense’ 
the realities behind the symbols. In Dr. Walker's book geographical 
facts, as expressed in many types of maps, are not only clearly defined, 
but the important inter-relations which exist between them are 
adequately demonstrated. 


NEW GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE WORLD 


By W. R. KERMACK, B.A., F.R.G:S. 
290 pages. With 80 Maps and Diagrams 
Price 3s., bound cloth boards 


There is a definite relationship between the physical conditions of 
his environment and the work which man is able to do, and it is the 
business of geography to investigate this relationship. This book 
provides the material necessary for Higher Certificate Exams. 


Edina Works, Edinburgh. 17-21 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 


EARTH LORE: 


By THOMAS FRANKLIN 
72 Maps, Illustrations, and Diagrams 
Price 2s. 6d., bound cloth boards 


A Physical Geography 


Handles the subject from the standpoint of “ globe geography,” 
and treats in turn of the Earth as a Planet, its Structure, the waters 
of the Earth, the presentation of land areas in maps, the belts of 
climate and their causes, the world’s climatic regions, and Man on 


the Earth 


ADVANCED 
MODERN ATLAS 


139 Coloured Maps and Insets, Statistical Tables, and 
Consulting Index 


Price 3s. 6d., strongly bound cloth boards 
This Atlas is suitable for schools taking the Higher Certificate 


Examinations. The selection of maps n made so compre- 
hensive as to compare favourably with larger and more highly priced 
atlases. The information is fully up to date. 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


42nd Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


880 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


THE ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 

Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, £.0.4 


THE STUDENT'S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fifteenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 

tions. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 


Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, &.0. 4 
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Morrison’s Girls’ School, 
Crieff 


Newcastle - under - 
High School 


Lyine 


Newcastle - upon - Tyne 
Church High School 
North London Collegiate 

School 


| 


| June 29 to Sept. 4 


| 


| 
} 
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July 28 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 20 
July 27 to Sept. 


Northampton Polytechnic| July 6 to Oct. 1 


Northampton Town and | July 28 to Sept. 


County School 


Oakham School 


Ockbrook Moravian 
School 


Oundle School .. 


Palmer’s School, Grays 
Park School, Glasgow a 


Penrhos College, Colwyn 
Bay 

Hier. Symonds’ School, 
Winchester 


Plymouth Coilege 


Portora Royal School .. 


Queen Margaret’s School, 


Scarborough 

Queen Mary’s School, 
Lytham 

Queen Mary’s School, 
Walsall 


Queenswood, Hatfield .. 


Radley College .. ‘ 

Ramsgate County School 
for Girls 

Reading School .. 

Repton School .. is 

Rochester Grammar 
School for Girls 


Roedean School, ANON | 


Rossall School 


Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution 

Royal Grammar School, 
Worcester 


Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth 

Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow 


Rugby School 
Sandecotes School 
Sherborne School 


Shoreditch Training Col- 
lege 


Shrewsbury School 


| July 27 to Sept. 


| 
| 
( 
( 


July 28 to Sept. 


July 31 to Sept. 


July 27 to Sept. 


July 31 to Sept. 
July 27 to Sept. 
June 22 to Sept. 4 


July 24 to Sept. 18 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 18 


20 


July 28 to Sept. 


July 27 to 


July 28 to 
July 27 to Sept. 


July 31 to Sept. 
July 25 to 


July 31 to Sept. 
July 31 to Sept. 
July 25 to Sept. 


July 
July 


28 to Sept. 
31 to Sept. 


June 29 to Sept. 4 
July 31 to Sept. 
July 31 to Sept. 
July 1 to Sept. 24 
July 31 to Sept. 
July 31 to 

July 31 to 

July 26 to Sept. 


July 31 to Sept. 
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OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Preparatory School 


Speech Day, June 28. 
School Speech Day, 
June 29. 
Swimming Displays, 
June 26. 
Founder’s Day and 
O.N. Cricket Match, 
June 29. 


Old North Londoners’ 
Day, July 27. 


| Annual Sports, July 6 


Speech Day, May 12. 
Sports Finals,May17. 
Old Boys’ Day and 
Cricket Match, July 


| as 
Speech Day, June 22. 


Old Boys’ Day, July 
28. 


Old Oakhamian 
Match, July 28 and 


| _30. 
Speech Day, July 25 


or 26. 
Sports Day, June 29. 
Speech Day, June 23. 


Annual Sports, June 1. 

School Concert, June 
20. 

Prize-giving, June 22. 

Speech Day Cere- 
mony, May 19. 

Athletic Sports, May 


Swimming Sports, 
June 28. 

Old Boys’ Cricket 
Match, Tals 28. 

Commemoration 
Day, Oct. 2. 

Empire Day Parade, 
May 24. 

Swimming Sports, 
July 17-18. 


Athletic Sports, July 
26. 


Speech Day, June 28. 


Sports Day, June 2 


Commemoration 
Day, June 15. 
Gaudy, June 29. 
Sports’ Day, July 


Speech Day, Oct. 


Speech Day, June 2. 
Scholarship Examina- 
tions, June 5 and 6 
and June 12 and 13. 
Cricket v. Old Ros- 
sallians, June 22 and 


ay, 
School Athletic Sports 
May 12. 


| Speech Day, June 23. 


Commemoration 
Day, June 23. 

College Social, July 24. 

College Sports, June 


30. 

Scholarship Examina- 
tion, May 29, 30, 31. 

Speech Day, June 23. 

Bumping Races, July 
17-21. 
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EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK ASSOCIATION 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
July 30 to August 25, 1934 
32nd SUCCESSIVE YEAR 


SCARBOROUGH 
BOURNEMOUTH 
ABERYSTWYTH 


Director Mr. J. TIPPING 


Scarborough : (Handwork) 


Pedagogy of Handwork ; Infant School 
Course : Handwork for Juniors, Art for 
Schools, Music, Speech Training and 
Dramatic Art, Bookbinding, Printing, 
Woodwork, Metalwork, Weaving, Em- 
broidery and Decorative Stitchery, 
Needlework and Dressmaking, Leather- 
work, Basketry, Household Handi- 
crafts, Art Metalwork, Practical Geo- 
graphy, Training of Backward Child, 
Practical Science, Science Handicraft. 


Scarborough : (Physical Training) 

Senior and Central 
Schools, Junior Schools, Secondary 
and Technical. 

Women’s Classes: Central Schools, 
Evening Schools and Institutes, 
Juniors and Infants. 

Men and Women’s Classes : 


ming, Observers’ Course. 
Illustrated Prospectus from Mr. H. Dodd, 963 Abbeydale Rd., Sheffield. 


Bournemouth : 
Handwork for Juniors and Infants ; 
Woodwork, Metalwork, Art Metalwork, 
Bookbinding, Art, Leathercraft, Bas- 
ketry, Weaving, Spinning and Dyeing, 
Pottery, Stained-glass and Leadlight 
Work, Needlecraft, Homecrafts. 

Illustrated Prospectus from Mr. Burrows, The Bungalow, Park Rd., 

l Lower Compton, Plymouth. 

Aberystwyth : 
Infant School Methods, Bi-lingual 
Course, Junior Handwork, Bookbinding, 
Basketry, Weaving, Art, Desi for 
Crafts, Woodwork, Metalw ork, Science 
Handicraft, Needlework, Cookery, Prac- 
tical Biology, Voice Production, Class 
Singing and School Dramatics. 

Illustrated Prospectus from Major Stimson, Caerleon House, Aberystwyth. 


HOSTELS AT ALL SCHOOLS 


Men's Classes : 


Swim- 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 


Embroideresses 
Pa 
H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 


The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, Saturdays excepted. Evening Classes for 
Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in embroidery 
of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, weaving, 
leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 
Branch. 
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| SUMMER SCHOOLS ee Vacation Courts 


T Go 
Sey 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


BINGLEY VACATION COURSE 
(Twenty-first year) 
August 1-15, 1934 
A residential vacation course for men and women 
teachers in Secondary and Elementary Schools, to 
be heid at the Training College, Bingley. 


The following subjects will be included : 


1. THE SCIENTIFIC BACKGROUND OF 
EDUCATIONAL THEORY. 
Prof. GODFREY H. THOMSON, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
2. COURSES HAVING SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO SECONDARY AND SENIOR 
SCHOOLS. 
(i) English. Guy N. Pocock, Esq., M.A: 
(ii) ee a ORE T. SHAaw, Esq., 


tw) Hisun D. C. SOMERVELL, Esq., M.A. 
iv) Biology. Prof. R. DOUGLAS LAURIE, 


(v) Religious wa 


N, Esq. 
(vi) Are in Relation 7$ History. 
BARTON, Esq., 

3. THE JUNIOR aoa URRU, 
Miss M. W. PEDDER, B.A. 

4. LIGHT HANDWORK FOR JUNIOR 
SCHOOLS (with special application to 
Toy-making). 

Miss W. M. HORTON and Miss M. MCLEISH. 

5. INFANT AND NURSERY SCHOOLS. 
Miss G. C. WHITWILL, M.A., N.F.U. 

6. ORGANIZED GAMES. 

Miss A. THORPE. 

In addition there will be special evening lectures 
by, among ooo Prof. Sir T. PERCY NUNN, M.A., 
D.Sc., Litt.D., LL.D., and A. W. PICKARD- 
CAMBRIDGE, Esq., M.A., D.Litt. 

Teachers will be accommodated in the halis of 
residence and each provided with a bed-sitting room. 
Fee, £5 12s. 6d., covering tuition and board-residence. 
Cheap travelling facilities available. 

A handbook containing full particulars and sylla- 
buses sent gratis on application to the EDUCATION 
OFFICER, County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 


UNIVERSITÉ DE DIJON 


Cours spéciaux de français pour Étudiants 
Btrangen pendant l'année scolaire et pendant les 


Cours a Wickets et exercices pongu de phoné- 
tique, langue, littérature, civilisation, et commerce 
français méthodiquement conçus ‘et organisés. 
Diplômes. 

Excursions. Réunions. Sports. 


Pour renseignements, s'adresser au Secrétaire : 
36 rue Chabot-Charny, Dijon, France. 


UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE 
(FRANCE) 


HOLIDAY COURSES 


at Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, Hautes- 
Pyrénées, July 3 to September 9, 1934 


R. B. HENDER- 
J. E. 


ELEMENTARY, INTERMEDIATE, ADVANCED 
Courses. HIGHER Course Examinations and 
Certificates. 
EXCURSIONS in the Pyrénées 
TICKETS. 
Appiy for information to Director, Prof. MARCEL 
ROTHSCHILD 32 Place Marcadieu, Tarbe, Hautes- 
Pyrénées France 


HALF-PRICE 


The following numbers of The Journal 
of Education are out of print: All copies 
before Jan., 1915; Oct. and Nov., 1916; 
Jan., Feb., March, May, and June, 1919; 
May, 1920; Jan., 1932. 


Qa E NE ae ~N am 
alo ee SON 


See also pages 287 and 308 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRASBOURG (FRANCE) 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS 


HOLIDAY COURSES (JULY 1 TO 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1934) 


Section A.—FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
(theoretical and practical); practice in speaking 
and reading (small colloquial classes) ; exercises 
in grammar dictation; translation (oral and 
written) and composition ; history of the 
French language. 

FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. — 
History of French literature; explications of 
modern French writers ; introductory courses to 
French literature, philosophy, science, and art of 
to-day, to French social and political life. Visits 
to schools, monuments, factories, &c. 

Section B. — GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE.—Phonetics ; practice in speak- 
ing; ; dictation; translation and 
composition. Introductory lectures to modern 
German life and literature. 


GERMAN LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. 


FEES. FRENCH. | GERMAN. |BOTH COURSES. 
10 weeks 280 frs. 200 frs. 400 frs. 
8 ,, 260 ,, 180 ,, 350 ,, 
6 ,, 220 ,, 160 ,, 300 ,, 
4 ,, 180 ,, 140 ,, 280 ,, 


EXCURSIONS in the Vosges, the Rhine Valley, &c. 

SPORTS: Rowing, football, tennis, &c. 

DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR a course of 
lectures, including French language, literature, 
conversation, and history is arranged at 
“l'Institut d'Études Françaises Modernes " for 
foreign students. 

20-25 lessons per week. 
Supplementary information to be got from the 
Secretariat des Cours de Vacances, Université de 
Strasbourg, France. 


SUN EN a ae 


} PARTNERSHIP OFFERED Ñ 
X Z NZ N X 2 X 


SUCCESSOR to Retiring Head- 


master. A Partner is desired with a view to 
succession on the retirement in July of the present 
Headmaster. Every facility will be granted to 
incoming man. The School is recognized by the 
Board of Education, and its Examination Successes 
are remarkable. A wonderful opportunity for Oxford 
or Cambridge Graduate desiring to take over a school, 
fully organized and in perfect order. Applicants 
should oo in first instance, to Address, No. 
11,762. 


n SM 


? Suitable for School 


a NO NNN NSS Naa NS 


À | ‘O BE LET.—Cou ntry residence 

standing in own grounds, in the Highlands of 
Sussex. Suitable for conversion into a school. For 
further particulars apply F. J. BRUNSKILL, Solicitor, 
Crowborough. 


xk Replies to these advertisements should 
be addressed ‘* No. —, c/o Mr. William Rice, 
Three Ludga'e Broadway, E.C. 4.” Each must 
contain suficient loose stamps to cover postage 
on to advertiser. Post cards will NOT be sent 
on. 


NOW READY 


The Journal of Education Volume for 1933. 
Bound in Cloth. 820 pages. Price 12s. 


The Journal of Education 
June, 1934 
Advertisements should reach the Office by 
Saturday, May 19, 1934 (before Whitsun) 


Cae aS aS aS Be ON ONO RECO 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


Vacation Course in Education 


VACATION COURSE in Educa- 

tion will be held from August 1-28, 1934. 

It is open to both men and women and is not con- 
fined to members of the University. 

Graduates of British Universities (and under 
certain conditions of other universities also) who have 
completed not less than seven years’ efficient and full 
time service in approved schools, and who attend the 
full Course of four weeks, may be admitted without 
further residence to the Examination for the Univer- 
sity Diploma in Education. 

Apply to THE DIRECTOR OF TRAINING, 15 Norham 
Gardens, Oxford. 


Glamorgan Education Committee 


SUMMER SCHOOL, BARRY, 1934 


THE TWENTY-NINTH SUMMER SCHOOL 
will be held at the 

County Schools and Training College, Barry, 

from AUGUST 6 to SEPTEMBER 1 (inclusive) 


Subjects: Art, Handicrafts, Infant and Junior 
Education, Music, Art Needlework, Dress and Coat 
Making, Needlework, Hygiene and Physical Training 
(including Swimming), Speech Training, and a 
Refresher Course. 

Accommodation in College Hostel and Camps. 
Full Per wan may be obtained on receipt of 
ld. stamp py the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, County 

Hall, Cardi 


(Cost of insertion under this heading sent 
on application.) 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, Seaford, 
SUSSEX 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS run on 
Modern Public School lines, recognized by the Board 
of Education and the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Bracing South Coast air.—Principal, 
Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON (Somerville College ,Oxford). 


SUITABLE for. 


? SUMMER SCHOOL 
Neate na 


VICTORIA COLLEGE 
Westbury, Wiltshire 


[T HESE premises are available dur- 


ing August for Summer Schools. Beautiful 

g ovads Every facility for sport. Tennis Courts. 

peech Hall to seat 300. Unrivalled centre for 

Tours.—Application should be made to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 


“The Journal of Education” 
THE 1933-1934 SERIES OF ARTICLES 


“SCHOOL LIBRARIES” 


In 1933 : Introductory Article, January. Modern 
Languages, February. English, March. Classics, 
April. History, May. Geography, June. Mathe- 
matics, July. Chemistry, August. Physics. Sep- 
tember. Biological Science, October. Religious 
Knowledge, November. Art section, December. 
In 1934: Selection of Books and Balance of 
Stock, Janua Music, February. Spanish, April. 
Others to follow. 


LONDON: MR. WILLIAM RICE, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4 
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St. Albans School 


St. Bees School .. 


St. Brandon’s Clergy 
Daughters’ School, 
Bristol 


St. Claire School, Pen- 
zance 

St. David’s College, Lam- 
peter 

St. Edmund’s School, 
Canterbury 


St. Edward’s School, Ox- 
ford 


St. Elphin’s Church of 
England School, Matlock 

St. Katherine’s Heather- 
ton Park 

St. Lawrence 
Ramsgate 

St. Mary’s Hall, Brighton 


College, 


St. Monica’s, Tadworth 


St. Peter’s School, York 


St. Stephen’s High School, 


for Girls, Windsor 


St. Swithin’s School 


SUMMER VACATION 


July 28 to Sept. 


July 31 to Sept. 


July 27 to Sept. 


July 28 to Sept. 
| June 28 to Oct. 
July 30 to Sept. 


July 31 to Sept. 


July 24 to Sept. 
July 27 to Sept. 
July 31 to Sept. 
July 25 to Sept. 


July 31 to 


19 


2I 


Aug. I to Sept. 20 


July 31 to Sept. 


July 27 to 


19 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


O.T.C. 
Mav 209. 
Foundation Day, 
Commemoration Ser- 
vice in Abbey, June 


Inspection, 


23. 
Speech Day, The Pro- 
vost of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 
June 23. 
Parents’ Day, July 2. 
Old Girls’ Triennial 
Meeting, July 24, 30. 


Degree Day, June 28. 


Speech Day, June 22. 
Old Boys’ Gathering, 
June 22-25. 
Scholarship Examina- 
tion, June 5-7. 
Prize-giving, June 15. 
Speech Day, July 24. 


School Sports, May 9. 


Special Reunion of 
Old Girls to make 
Plans for Centenary 
in 1936, July 27-30. 

Scholarship Examina- 
tions begin, May 29. 

Founder’s Day Dance, 
July 4 

sein Day, July 6. 

Commemoration 
Days, July 27-29. 

Drill Oe ca 
May I ‘ 

Sports, May 24. 

Water Sports, July 7. 

Jubilee Celebrations, 
June 15, 16, 17, 18. 


| SUMMER VACATION | OTHER FUNCTIONS 


St. 
Llanfairfechan 


| 
Stamford School is | 
Stonyhurst College | 


Stowe School .. 
Sutton Valence School, | 
Maidstone 


Taunton School Di 


Tonbridge School 


Trent College 

Trinity College, Glenal- 
mond 

Uplands School, 
Leonards-on-Sea 


Victoria College, Jersey 


St. 


Wellingborough School.. 


Wellington College 
Westminster School 
Westonbirt School 


Winchester College 
Worksop College 


Wycliffe College.. ‘ 
Wycombe Abbey ‘School 
Wyggeston Grammar 


York College for Girls .. | July 26 to 


July 31 to Sept. 
July 30 to Sept. 


July 31 to Sept. 
July 31 to Sept. 


July 31 to Sept. 


July 31 to Sept. 
Aug. I to Sept. 21 


July 27 to Sept. 


July 30 to Sept. 


July 30 to Sept. 


July 31 to Sept. 
July 31 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 


July 31 to Sept. 
July 31 to Sept. 


July 28 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 
July 24 to Sept. 


Winifred’s School, | July 25 to Sept. 19 


Aug. 1 to Sept. 21 


2I 


2I 


20 


| Great 


School Play, June 8. 

Speech Day and Com- 
memoration, June g. 

Sea Sports, July 7. 

Speech Dav, Julv 28. 

Academues, 
June 20. 

Cricket Fixtures, June 
2,15, and 16. July 4. 


Commemoration 
Sunday, July 29. 

Prize Day, July 30. 

Confirmation, June 


2I. 

Skinners’ Day, July 
28. 

Speech Day, June 30. 

Commemoration 
Day, July 31. 

Speech Day, July 18. 


Prize Day, July 30. 

Cricket Tour in Eng- 
land, June 14-17. 

Scholarship Examina- 
tion, June 5 

ar Boys’ Day, July 


Speech Day, June 16. 


Speech Day, July 6. 
Old Girls’ Day, July 7. 


Speech Day and 
Opening of new Wing 
by the Prime Mini- 
ster, July 11. 

Speech Day, June 22. 

Speech Day, July 6. 


' Reunion, May 11. 
| Speech Day, July 24. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London Univer- 
sity in Arts, Science, Commerce, and 
Law. Some of these courses are suit- 
able for students who wish to take the 
first examination in Agriculture, Dental 


Surgery, 
- Science. 


Medicine, 


and Veterinary 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, {20 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 


Grants. 


Fee payable by Student, £10. 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 


EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 


FROM MURBY’S LIST 


CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS 


Their Theory and Practice 
By A. KING, M.Sc., A.R.C.S., D.I.C., and J. S. ANDERSON, 
D.I.C. 4s. 


Ph.D., A.R.C.S., 


éd. net 


This book differs from other books on Chemical Calculations In that 
the theoretical principles upon which the calculation is base dare 
clearly and fully explained before the practical methods are attempted : 

its aim is to ensure that the student acquires a thorough grasp of the 


fundamental principles. 


History) 


A readable yet 
authoritative 
account of the 
‘*terrible rep- 
tiles’’ which 
lived during the 
Mesozoic Era. 


le is suitable for pupils in upper forms. 


THE DINOSAURS 


A Short History of a Great Group of Extinct Reptiles 


By Dr. W. E. SWINTON, of the British Museum (Natural 
20 Text-Figs., 25 Plates. 


Ss. net 


Witch illustra- 
tions of models 
and drawings by 
Vernon Ed- 
wards, prepared 
under the 
Author’s super- 
vision. 


EARTH-LORE 


Geology without Jargon 


By Professor S. J. SHAND. 


5s. net 


Those who wish to learn something of the significance of present-day 
Geology without much effort of study will appreciate this lucid and non- 
technical account by a distinguished geologist. 


THOMAS MURBY & O00., 1 Fieet Lane, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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School Examinations Surveyed 


ae 


VI.—MATHEMATICS 


By A. Lea PERKINS, M.A., L.C.P., Varndean School, 
Brighton 


NGLISH Higher Education has evolved, particularly 
during the last thirty years, bearing certain pro- 
nounced features. One of the most prominent, and one 
which we discuss in a rather shamefaced and fatalistic way, 
is a hapless and perverted devotion to examinations. It is 
true that the withering blight has not ravaged the whole 
province of secondary educational activity; but it is 
sometimes claimed with emphasis and show of reason, that 
wide tracts of promising country exhibit only stunted and 
precarious growth, because of repeated visitations by the 
examination scourge. Undoubtedly examinations serve 
some eminently practical ends. They provide a stimulus 
which is healthy in so far as it arouses individual enterprise, 
and ministers to the unquenchable knight-errantry of the 
adolescent ; they also furnish a fairly satisfactory method 
of measuring relative personal attainments and collective 
efficiency ; and they help very materially to promote the 
welfare of a comprehensive, coherent, adaptable, and 
suitably vocational national system of higher education. 
At the same time, it is well, whenever one is discussing the 
technique of examinations, to bear in mind the fact that the 
precise function in our system they should be summoned 
to perform, because better able than any other conceivable 
artifice to do so, has not been finally, or scarcely provi- 
sionally, decided. We have not made up our minds, at 
least collectively with the appropriate official pomp and 
ceremony, as to what intellectual and moral attributes 
examinations really measure, what personal characteristics 
pass in solution through their grid, the degree of accuracy 
to which their results can be confidently read, and, most 
especially, the proper adjustments of their mechanism 
before anything can be safely inferred from them at all. 
With a decision which was inevitable, and made apparently 
without regret, the compilers of the School Certificate 


Examination Report avoided the entanglements of these 
philosophical inquiries, and addressed themselves to an 
exhaustive description and criticism of the examining 
machine as at present in operation, under the direction of 
the eight recognized university examining boards. 

That document, like all writings upon controversial 
subjects—amongst which will be found most Government 
reports—is as interesting because of the assumptions it 
embodies, as it is for the conclusions that it presents. Two 
of its assumptions, underlying as they do the broad structure 
of its observations and judgments, will be referred to here. 
The first is the one that the normal conclusion to a secondary 
school career should be considered to be a pass of some 
description in a First or Higher School Certificate Examina- 
tion. At first glance at any rate, that looks a sane, well- 
balanced and practical proposal. It so happens, however, 
that the finest reserves of educational inspiration lie remote 
from our hard-headed practical world, whilst many of the 
most respected educational reformers have scarcely been 
well-balanced, certainly unpractical and perhaps to their 
friends and neighbours, just sane. So one never minds 
lifting the discussion to examine it in the clear sunlight of 
educational ideals. There is a real possibility that this almost 
universally certificated school termination will fasten the 
examination fetters too firmly on the schools for removal. 

The pious hopes of the Investigators that the ex- 
aminations would always be constrained to follow the 
curriculum, might by force of circumstances be fated to 
remain as such. To a detached observer our present 
absorption with examinations might seem a species of 
idolatry. We pass the children through the fire unto 
Moloch—the examination Moloch. They catch sight of its 
ruddy glow when they first enter our gates, and their career 
with us is little more—but it is that—than a prolonged 
preparation for the sacrificial rites. We must not forget 
that the minds of young people are peculiarly susceptible 
in a variety of unsuspected ways to atmospheric influences ; 
even mathematical specialists, whose subject lends itself 
to the methods of analytical estimation now in vogue, feel 
that the tense electrical air in the class-room which heralds 
approaching examination works harm. 

The other assumption which appears to underlie the report 
is one which can be quite properly disputed by the mathe- 
matician. It is the one that all subjects of the curriculum 
can be satisfactorily adjudged by marking with a numerical 
scale. Most people will agree that mathematics, science, 
and possibly, to some extent, languages, can be compared 
that way. In some of our minds there are grave doubts 
as to whether English essays and literature, history, art, 
music, religious knowledge, and other studies in which 
taste and feeling enter into their essential nature, can ever 
be fairly assessed by the fine gradations of a numerical 
scale. The answer to the question as to what can be done 
to improve the marking scheme to make it fit more reliably 
into a numerical scale, is not that this or that should be 
done, but nothing; one should abandon the numerical 
scheme altogether. The examiner is making contact in a 
medium of highly subjective tone, when he is reading 
answers on the development of a Shakespearian character, 
or Milton’s style, or Turner’s pictures, or musical har- 
monization. There is, of course, in addition, the possibility 
that the habits of mind which have accompanied the success 
of the exponents of some of these subjects, render them 
statistically unstable, a fatal disqualification in any one for 
the task of assigning exact degrees of merit, with cold 
objective judgment, to a long sequence of generically 
similar exercises. 

The mathematical work for School Certificate is probably 
more fortunately served by circumstances than that of any 
other division. Although an obligatory subject for Matricu- 
lation purposes, it is not for School Certificate, and so the 
claims and needs of the folks who have neither aptitude nor 
inclination for the subject but must have questions set to 
attract from them an intelligent response, do not figure 
largely in the examination programme. Mathematics, 
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also, is the most examinable subject of the school curri- 
culum. The mental operations in the examination are 
much the same at School Certificate stage as those which are 
regularly conducted in the class-room, that is, the production 
of written solutions to proposed questions, following fairly 
definite and recognizable schemes of development. The 
syllabuses are given in considerable detail—a great help to 
the teacher as well as the examiner; particularly is that 
so in the most difficult division, geometry. The candidate is 
not restricted to a single paper when engaged in showing 
his knowledge, and can often make up for deficiencies at 
one sitting by improved performance at the next. The 
candidate is also protected, ina way, from meeting questions 
of advanced character by the saving presence of papers on 
more advanced mathematics, or additional mathematics as 
it may be called. 


The great superiority over literary and other aesthetic 
studies which mathematics shares with languages, in 
amenableness to distributive rigidity as examination 
material, arises from the fairly well marked and fenced-in 
track the pupil is bound to follow in working his or her way 
from the given conditions to the answer. This makes it 
possible to compose a mark schedule with a large number of 
separate assessments combined in the ultimate total. 
Naturally they will not all be independent of each other, 
and, particularly in geometry and mechanics, a fall at cer- 
tain turns of the road will bring down much more than one 
section of the argument in ruin. The number of judgments 
does, however, give assignable significance to small differ- 
ences in total scores ; it also helps to eliminate variations in 
the position any candidate would occupy should the work 
be inspected by different examiners; still further, it does 
much towards ensuring that the candidates are dispersed 
throughout the range in accordance with statistical and 
biological laws. 


It is highly important to decide what any one considers 
to be the function of the School Certificate Examination, 
before offering views on the content of the syllabuses, and 
the form and scope of the examination papers. The 
Investigators recognize it as essentially a qualifying 
examination, and, because of this, recommend “‘ easy papers 
and a high standard of marking.” The qualifying level is 
given as that which a large proportion of the reasonably 
industrious and ordinarily intelligent pupils in an efficient 
secondary school could pass. One is bound to note that such 
a definition is entirely occupied with the past of the pupils, 
and the general condition of their school. For both pro- 
spective employers and the teachers of the candidates, 
qualifying must be “ qualifying for ” and must show forth 
relative promise in some chosen future. Two distinct 
possible futures lie before each person who passes the First 
Examination ; one is an immediate business, professional, 
or industrial career, and the other is to remain at school for 
specialized studies. In the case of the individual seeking 
to enter a commercial house, or industry, easy mathematics 
papers and a high standard of marking furnish, for psycho- 
logical as well as economic reasons, the ideal method of 
examination in the subject. The selection of students for 
specialized mathematical work cannot be carried out by 
that means; it requires a type of question which reveals 
analytical powers, constructive imagination, and a gift for 
abstract deductive thought. The First School Examination, 
for various reasons, can advisedly be used to give, for the 
benefit of teachers and boards of governors, an independent 
judgment on this capacity, whilst it may continue to perform 
its vocational and inspectorial offices. In some cases, the 
more brilliant pupils can be prepared for additional or more 
advanced mathematics; but it is frequently undesirable, 
in the interest of school organization, or the pupils’ own 
educational needs, to do so. Because of this double task 
the most desirable type of mathematics paper is one in two 
sections, the first containing straightforward questions, and 
the other some which require more native dexterity. 


Intimately related to the purpose of the examination is 


the educational objective in teaching mathematics. That, 
in turn, determines very largely the content of the sylabus, 
and the form of question which will display whether or not the 
ends have been reached. Even the most abandoned advo- 
cate of intuitionalism will hesitate to deny that we live in 
a mathematical age. According to the astronomers, the 
whole drama of the universe reveals God as evolving what 
is best understood by us in terms of mathematical concepts 
and equations. The exposition of mechanical movement, 
of mechanized industry, international exchange, trade cycles, 
and insurance particulars—to mention a few features of 
life to-day—is essentially mathematical, and all our pupils 
are bound in greater or less degree at some future time to 
need enlightenment. Rigid quantitative thinking, the per- 
ception of laws, the analysis of exceptions, the applications 
of principles, the selection of methods, and the presentation 
of arguments in logical form, are all operations carried on 
—often, fortunately, without being fully aware of it—by 
the young student of mathematics. It is true that the 
physical sciences present further opportunities for this kind 
of gymnastic, but with their clash of theories, halting 
hypotheses, disappointments and delusions, they do not 
offer the same firm ground for the beginner as the humble 
purlieus of the theorem of Pythagoras or the quadratic 
equation. It is this discipline, approved by Plato and 
Francis Bacon, which is the chief purpose of mathematical 
education. Because it is there, and because we can guess 
how much our pupils of to-day may need it thirty years 
hence, one is prepared to dissent from the slightly cynical 
comment of the Investigators that, in the case of the 
majority of the candidates, arithmetic will be the most 
useful subject in after life. 

The other aim is to supply sufficient mathematical know- 
ledge to form the foundation of advanced work in mathe- 
matics or science, and at the same time adequate practice 
in swift and accurate computation of the kind which will be 
serviceable in a commercial career. With these somewhat 
conflicting idealistic and mundane objects in mind, it is 
proposed to offer some opinions on the composition of the 
syllabuses of the several sections of mathematics. It will 
be understood that, as a consequence of the many discus- 
sions which have taken place from time to time, between 
the various groups of educationists concerned, some kind 
of balanced content of study has been produced. 


A rithmetic.—There is very little difference in the subject 
matter selected by the eight boards. As arithmetical 
exercises on physical laws are sure to find a place in the 
science courses, and the operations involved are met with 
in a commercial or volumetric setting, there is no need to 
include them in the arithmetic course. Contracted methods 
seem to have fallen completely out of favour ; a great pity, 
because of their disciplinary use, and the clear-cut results 
they provide in contrast with the frayed edges produced 
by logarithmic and other tables, or by slide rule methods. 
It is exceptional to find mention of other currency systems 
than English and French, due probably to the latter’s 
connexion with the metric system. The syllabuses could 
be stated much more fully with advantage. At present 
they are more taken up with specification of what is to be 
left out, than with what is included, and the teacher has 
to fall back on the rather pernicious practice of analysing 
recent sets of questions to shape his or her pupils’ course. 


Algebva.—The syllabus has been sedulously pruned by 
criticism into suitable dimensions. Graphical work is 
extremely important, but very laborious. More qualitative 
sketching might be worth encouragement. The theory of 
quadratics has analytical virtues, and teaching and exami- 
nation experience both tend to the belief it is well worth 
studying at the First Certificate stage. Easy permutations 
and combinations introduce the student to attractive and 
accessible provinces of mathematical thought, which have 
substantial training and discriminative uses. The retention 
of the progressions and graphical gradients can be supported 
on similar grounds. These sections aid the non-specialist 
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student in appreciating that elementary algebra is not only 
concerned with a particular type of problem, and the 
equations which provide the solution. 


Geometry.—No School Certificate subject has its syllabus 
set down with more complete detail. In face of the difficulty 
geometry presents to many students, one hesitates before 
advocating the expulsion or reduction of any part of its 
carefully thought out and established content. Some por- 
tions of the properties of rectangular areas (commonly 
known as Bk. IV) might be taken out, to make room for 
the construction of such curves as the parabola, ellipse, and 
—a most audacious proposal—the cycloid and equiangular 
spiral. One would like to add a few of the properties of 
planes. All these seem to the writer to belong to the special 
territory of the First School Certificate, that, is the threshold 
of many studies giving opportunities for the young student 
to discover which are the pathways he or she is able and 
disposed to tread. It seems a great pity that the vast 
majority of secondary school students should be restricted 
to the shape and essential properties of one curve, when 
they meet these others so often in after life, though, to 
them, unknown. 


Trigonometry.—Numerical trigonometry is surely out of 
place in the arithmetic paper. There is really no reason why 
it should be barred from the algebra and geometry sections 
of the examination, mingling freely with the subject matter 
usually tested therein, provided the content of the syllabus 
remains as limited as at present. 


Mechanics.—Some boards include hydrostatics whilst 
others do not. The Investigators recommend its deletion. 
The mechanics of solids provides ample material for the 
time which can be devoted to this extremely practical branch 
of mathematicalstudy. It is one of which every one capable 
of pursuing it should have some knowledge. Elementary 
hydrostatics really does not add any new or striking 
mathematical principle to those already demonstrated 
elsewhere. 


More Advanced or Additional Mathematics.—These are 
clearly only for the future specialists, or for pupils adding 
subjects to their certificates later. The syllabuses show 
very considerable variety. All one feels disposed to ask 
is that they shall include both analytical geometry and 
elementary calculus, but that these shall be sufficiently re- 
stricted to make the introduction thorough, and, with the 


calculus, of use to science. Both differentiation and in- 
tegration must therefore be included. 

The form of the examination papers presents several 
debatable topics. What should be the length of each 
paper ? How many should there be ? Should the subject 
matter be made up of all branches mixed on each paper, as 
one board arranges it, or should each paper be on a self- 
contained branch ? In the writer’s view, after many years’ 
experience, separate self-contained papers of two and a 
half hours’ duration give the best results. 

For individual questions, there are, in pure mathematics, 
two types; to prove something, and to do something, to read 
pure mathematics either as a construction or a calculation. 
All the aims given earlier can be served by questions framed 
in one or other of these forms. A third type might be intro- 
duced and render considerable educational service, taking the 
form of a description of the method which should be followed 
to answer a proposed question in arithmetic, or algebra, or 
geometry, as the case might be. It would be worth while in 
geometry, also, to ask questions on simple figures without 


giving the result expected, as BC = 4DE, orQOR = 2 OPR, 
but leaving the student to determine what that connexion 
should be. 

In algebra, one might ask for the form, when fully 
reduced, of a quadratic equation which has equal roots, a 
zero root, two integral roots, and so on. 

Illustrated questions are always easier for the candidates, 
but of course, it is not always intended that they should 
have most of the preliminary thinking done for them. For 
people engaged in their first or second public examination, 
the occasion presents nervous strain, and such matters as 
the printing of the paper, spacing, position of the instruc- 
tional phrases in the questions, and the scatter of numbers 
in them become important, if one seeks to cancel out these 
interfering factors. In every case when classes have been 
asked where they like to meet the instructional phrase, they 
have replied that they prefer it, at the beginning. If the 
conditions of the problem are stated first, it is best to give 
the instruction as a fresh paragraph, followed by a third 
one if a second instruction is given. 

There are three examinations to be met with by the bulk 
of the pupils in secondary schools. One has been dealt 
with fully here. The other two, the Admission Examina- 
tion and the Higher School Examination, present somewhat 
different problems to the teachers and examiners involved. 


Burglary of the Mind 


By SiR JOHN ADAMS 


A MONG the many parts that the teacher is called on to 
play, it is not customary to include burglary, yet it 
would not be altogether incongruous to introduce in a 
book for teachers a chapter with the title “ The Teacher 
as Mental Burglar.’’ For it is an essential part of his 
business to do just this thing commonly called burglary. 
Lawyers tell us that it consists in “ breaking and entering ” 
lockfast places, and this is precisely what teachers have to 
do when dealing with the minds of the pupils. It is true 
that they want to do their breaking and entering with a 
benevolent and not felonious intent; but they want to 
break and enter all the same. Accordingly, it is with some 
misgivings that they learn that minds are by their very 
nature burglar-proof. Whether with good or sinister intent 
no one can penetrate the mind of another. 
An American philosopher has followed Silas Wegg’s 
excellent example’ and dropped into poetry on the subject, 
telling us that we are: 


“ Allied to all, yet none the less / 
Prisoned in separate consciousness.”’ 


When we look into the subject, we find that mind is as 
impenetrable as matter. Our professors of physics used to 
spend a good deal of time in assuring us that no two pieces 


of matter could occupy the same space. To-day this is one 
of the many things that professors of physics are not so 
sure about as once they were. But we do not need the 
authority of professors of any kind for the belief that mind 
cannot penetrate mind. The realm of the ego is strictly 
private property, and bristles metaphorically with ‘‘ No 
Trespass ” notices. When the poet proclaims “ My mind 
to me a kingdom is ” he intends to convey the impression 
that he is the king, and that his realm is a strictly unlimited 
monarchy. 

As a mere human being, the teacher can read all this with 
equanimity, and even with satisfaction. He may take a 
certain pleasure in realizing that he can apply the Horatian 
exclusiveness and ward off the vulgar crowd from his 
sacred privacy. But when he comes to his professional 
work, other considerations present themselves. For he 
wants to penetrate into the sacred precincts of his pupils’ 
minds, and he gets a shock when he is metaphorically faced 
with a notice-board that reads uncompromisingly No 
ADMITTANCE—without even the concession “ Except on 
Business ” that sometimes in real life softens the harshness. 
Whatever you want to do inside the mind of another, 
admission is denied. In fact the situation would be even 
better described by the still more truculent American form 
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KEEP Ovr, followed, as it often is, by the pointed Tus 
MEANS You. 

Sobered by this emphatic exclusion, the teacher natur- 
ally sets about examining the position with a view to 
discover a means of communicating with egos shut up in 
these citadels. John Bunyan has a helpful figure here. 
In his Stege of Alan-soul, he pictures a fortress with five 
gates; Eye-gate, Ear-gate, Mouth-gate, Nose-gate, and 
keel-gate. The idea was taken up by an English professor 
who published a book called The Five Gateways of Know- 
ledge. When as students we went through our courses in 
philosophy we had it dinned into us (under the authority 
of William of Occam or John Locke, or whichever other 
Master our professor preferred) that there is nothing in the 
intellect that was not first in the senses. But while these 
gateways undoubtedly exist, they are open only to the 
senses. The teacher is no better off than before. He can 
send in messages no doubt. The KEEP OvuT remains as 
rigid as ever. 

If the teacher is then for ever shut out of the minds of 
his pupils, and yet his function is to know and modify 
what goes on there, he must find some means of estab- 
lishing communication with those isolated citadels, some 
means of breaking through the barriers, some way of bur- 
glarizing the minds of his pupils, without actually entering 
the forbidden territory. We want some sort of meta- 
phorical television that will enable us to inspect what is 
going on in the minds of our pupils. 

We have at our disposal a means of examining our own 
minds. But even this investigation on the premises rouses 
the suspicion of many critics who distrust its reports. If 
we cannot be sure of our own inspection of our own minds 
how are we to get at the minds of others ? But, fortunately, 
most of us have not lost faith in introspection. So far from 
distrusting the knowledge we gain of ourselves by this plan 
of looking within ourselves, we regard it as the only true 
first-hand knowledge we can get anywhere. It needs no 
support from outside. It stands on its own merits, and 
may therefore be taken as the basis on which to build 
other knowledge. 

To begin with, therefore, we may take the knowledge of 
ourselves acquired by introspection as the foundation, and 
from our knowledge of ourselves pass on to build up a 
theory of what goes on in the minds of others. By a process 
of interpretation, we infer from our own experience what 
is taking place in the experience of others. Those others 
are quite willing to reciprocate; for though we are all 
little islands of consciousness on the vast sea of the uncon- 
scious, we are able and willing to communicate with each 
other. We have, in fact, invented a system of communica- 
tion made up of signs and gestures and particularly of 
words. It is true that we sometimes misunderstand the 
symbols we use, and a French cynic has claimed that the 
main use of language is to conceal thought. No doubt 
language is occasionally used in this way, but even then it 
serves the purpose of communication, though in a some- 
what unfair way. 

For teachers in particular there rises here a question of 
great importance. Is it possible to make a direct incursion 
into mind ? Can we burglarize mind on a limited scale ? 
Can we “enter ” without “ breaking ” ? In plain words, 
can mind act upon mind directly without the intermediary 
of symbols and interpretation ? Here we may fall back upon 
Henri Bergson’s intuition, defined by him as “ intellectual 
sympathy,” by which a person may thrust himself directly 
into the heart of reality without the intervention of any 
outside aids. Wecannot here enter upon the metaphvsical 
aspect of this intuition. But there are those who maintain 
that teachers can impose their personality directly upon 
their pupils in such a way as to produce certain reactions 
without the intervention of language or any other symbolic 
aid. 

The sphere of this direct impression includes what are 
called inspirational subjects—art, music, ethics, history, 
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religion. All the subjects that concern themselves with 
“ appreciation lessons ” offer a suitable field. An ingenious 
inspector of schools in Scotland has gone the length of giving 
this direct method a name. He calls it “ teaching by 
infection.” He maintains that bv himself appreciating 
intensely a poem that he reads to his class or a picture that 
he presents to it, the teacher infects the pupils with his 
own enthusiasm, and causes them to experience the same 
joy that comes to him. Obviously his case is still stronger 
when we deal with music, where the ideational element is 
not so strong. 


Coming to the impersonal side, the mental citadel may 
be atfected by the mere environment. This may be manipu- 
lated by the educator in such a way as to have a specific 
efttect upon the souls within their citadels. So important 
is this felt to be that a detinite name has been given to this 
indirect way of getting at the soul within its fortress. 
Vassar College has had a good deal to do with the applica- 
tion of this new term Luthenics. Some people rather resent 
the influence that the environment undoubtedly exercises 
upon the soul. Mark Twain in his own whimsical way 
objects to the interference his mind receives from without. 
He uses the word mind loosely to indicate the whole psyche 
which is often used to stand for the whole inner nature of 
man. He makes no pretence to scientific accuracy of 
terms when he complains of the insubordination of his 
mind. He maintains that it won't do what he tells it. If 
he says to it : attend to this solar system, or this Darwinian 
theory, or this potato, it won't do it if anything of sharper 
interest comes along. Any tramp that happens by may 
direct Mark’s mind in this way or in that. But Mark 
can't. One does not wonder that he exclaims: ‘“‘ It is 
very offensive.” 

But while Mark may perhaps be justly offended at this 
state of affairs, and while the man in the street may 
honestly share this feeling, the teacher has no cause of 
complaint : for he plays the part of the tramp. He stands 
outside of his pupils and yet exercises a certain amount of 
control over what goes on in the pupil mind. He seems to 
be able to “enter ” without “ breaking.” He appears to 
have the run of the pupil’s mind without having to break 
any law to get in. Indeed it is by obeying the laws of the 
pupil’s mind that the teacher gets this free access. No 
doubt many people lay great stress on the labour that we 
must give in order to acquire this free entry. The staffs 
of normal schools, and education departments of univer- 
sities, spend a great deal of time in training their budding 
teachers in the gentle art of burgling their pupils’ minds. 
But Tolstoi is much more lenient in his demands. Indeed 
he makes no demand at all. He maintains that the “ only 
fundamental ability of teachers is that of entering into the 
soul of the child, and that is a gift.” I have taken the 
liberty of italicizing the last four words, for I feel sure 
that Tolstoi would have approved. 

We are all, then, congenital burglars of the mind, which 
may be accounted to all of us for righteousness. But 
those who are teachers, along with preachers and lawyers 
and alienists, have a special cause of rejoicing at the 
possession of this more or less universal gift. Those of this 
group that have been endowed with but a scanty portion of 
the gift must bestir themselves to make good the deficiency. 


Sometimes people amuse themselves by selecting for each 
of the walks in life an appropriate psychological quality. 
Thus the soldier must have courage, the clergyman piety, 
the auctioneer persuasiveness. If we play this game we 
would be well advised to select for the teacher the funda- 
mental quality of sympathy, which is a rather more 
respectable term than burglary, though in real life the two 
can be very definitely correlated. For Tolstoi’s “‘ entering 
into the soul of the child ” really means the practical 
application of sympathy, entering into the feelings of 
another. No doubt the term sympathy is literally limited 
to the affective side. But there is nothing to hinder us 
using it in the wider sense that includes the whole psychic 
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aspect of the individual. To the teacher the affective is 
of as much importance as the cognitive. He must burgle 
the feeling chambers as well as the knowing chambers of 
his pupils’ spiritual homes. This consideration rather 
invalidates the title of this article. But the alternative 


7 


“ Burglary of the Soul ” introduces an unpleasant and even 
dangerous religious suggestion. I am not fond of con- 
troversy, so we had better leave the heading as it stands, 
with the mental proviso that our real subject has been 
psychic burglary. 


The Present Position of Biology in Education 


By T. L. GREEN, B.Sc., F.E.S., Lecturer in the Department of Education, University of Bristol 


HE recent past has seen a great amount of activity 
with regard to biology and its place in education. 
Asa few examples we may cite discussions of the Association 
of British Zoologists, the British Social Hygiene Council 
(which published a conference report under the title 
Biology and Education), the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and the most recent Conference 
of Education Associations. At all these meetings biology 
has either been a direct subject of discussion, or it has been 
brought in by its connexion with other problems. 

These meetings, and many others, together with activity 
in the Press, have led to a spate of books on biological 
atfairs—to contradictory advice—and to criticism and 
turmoil. But no careful examination has been made of 
what has been done in the past and of what is being done 
at present in school biology. We know that biology appears 
in the examinations, or in the syllabus of various schools ; 


what we want to know is, What sort of biology isit? Does: 


it really deal with life and living things, or is it only a 
sentimental form of nature study or a long grind through 
lists of structural details ? 

A complete answer to the question would of course 
require a very extended period of time and entail a vast 
amount of work. But an attempt has been made by the 
simplest means at hand, the questionnaire. The questions 
asked were few, and very simple. It was hoped that the 
answers would be concise and accurate, and would yield 
a preliminary account of some value both in itself and as 
a finger-post for future extension of the work. 

The various questions were so framed that answers to 
the following points would be forthcoming : 

Is biology taught ? 

Is botany alone taught ? 

Is zoology alone taught ? 

Are these subjects taught throughout the school or at 
what special periods ? 

Is nature study taught in the lower school ? 

If a mixed school, is there any differentiation in the 
biological syllabus for boys and girls ? 

In addition, some further data were obtained which 
showed whether any of these subjects was only a recent 
addition to the school syllabus, or whether it had been 
included for a long period. The answers obtained were 
least satisfactory in this respect ; probably the attempt to 
to avoid requiring too much detail led to no effort being 
made at an answer at all. 

The inquiry dealt only with secondary schools; a 
random selection except in that all sent students up to 
the university. The numbers of schools and their types 
are given below in Table 1. 


TABLE I 
Boys’ Schools aS T p 49 
Girls’ Schools Si oi T 4I 
Mixed Schools T sits as 42 
Total 132 


A considerable amount of data resulted from the inquiry, 
and it was analysed in various ways to find the significance 
of certain points of interest. The relative distribution of 
biological teaching within this group of schools is shown 
in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
Boys Girls Mixed Total 

Schools teaching botany ss 320 39 33 93 
Schools teaching zoology 20 14 Ig 53 
Biology restricted to lower school 13 15 13 41 
Biology restricted to upper school 18 32 30 80 
Schools where some pie Oky. was 

compulsory... II 19 24 54 
Schools teaching only nature 

study in prep. forms . 32 5 9 46 
Schools which have recently 

added some form of biology.. 5 5 7 17 


It must be remembered that the data given refer only to 
the particular schools, but these comprise a fairly large 
random sample spread over a wide area in England and 
Wales. 

The chief points which are forthcoming from an examina- 
tion of the data may be enumerated as follows : 


1. Boys’ schools teach either botany or zoology equally 
frequently. Girls’ schools teach botany far more frequently. 
Mixed schools follow the girls’ schools and lay most stress 
on botany. 

2. On the whole, botany receives about twice as much 
attention as zoology. 

3. Girls’ and mixed schools show far more than boys’ 
schools the habit of restricting biological subjects to the 
upper school. 

4. The fact that a school may include biological subjects 
in its syllabus does not mean that every pupil studies them, 
because they are compulsory in only about 22 per cent of 
the boys’ schools; in girls’ and mixed schools there is a 
decreasing chance that the pupil will not learn some 
biology. 

5. Even though boys’ schools do not teach as much 
biology, on the whole, as girls’ schools, yet they pay far 
more attention to it in the early stages, because they 
teach nature study in the very lowest forms in about 75 
per cent of the cases examined. The proportion is only 
about 13 per cent in girls’ schools and about 25 per cent 
in mixed schools. 

6. There is an indication that schools are adding biology 
in some form to the syllabus, the tendency being most 
marked in mixed schools and least so in boys’ schools. 

To what extent both botany and zoology, that is, bio- 
logical science as a whole, is taught, is a question of interest. 
The figures dealing with this point are as follows : 


TABLE 3 


Boys Girls Mixed Total 
Botany and zoology throughout 


school . 9 10 II 30 
Botany and zoology in | upper 

school only .. 9 18 19 46 
Botany and zoology in lower 

school only .. one w g 4 I 9 


From this table it will be seen that only in a small number 
of schools are both biological sciences taught throughout ; 
and that in girls’ and mixed schools in particular there is a 
tendency to restrict biology to the upper school. 

The results which are presented here in brief outline are 
full of interest. They would be more valuable if the total 
number of the schools of the area were available, but to 
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assemble all the desired data will take a very long time. 
Other data, not given here, have been obtained which will 
make a statistical study possible, and such treatment will 
be undertaken later. In the meantime these results go to 
show that biological teaching is more widespread than 
would be suspected from many criticisms. It is hoped that 
they will also make clear that while many schools teach 


either botany or zoology, only a few teach both. And it is 
the teaching of biology, the science of all life, that we wish 
to see. Life is an interdependent thing—plants and animals 
do not live without reference to each other, but are bound 
together by common laws in the balance of nature. (The 
writer would extend his thanks to four students who have 
given a vast amount of help in dealing with this problem.) 


New English Syllabus 


NORTHERN UNIVERSITIES JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD 
By A. M. Watms_eEy, M.A., Northampton School 


N October, 1932, the Investigators appointed by the 
Secondary School Examinations Council to inquire 
into the eight approved School Certificate Examinations 
held in the summer of 1931, published their report, the 
appearance of which was an event of first-rate importance 
in the educational world. Some of its recommendations 
have been challenged and definitely rejected. Of the others 
several have been accepted in theory, but politely shelved 
or postponed; some few have been adopted by one or 
more of the eight examining boards. 

Examining boards are by instinct conservative. Probably 
it is just as true to say that the great majority of schools, 
headmasters, and teachers are equally conservative when 
it comes to modifying the examination regulations to 
which they have grown accustomed. Schoolmasters who 
have spent many years in preparing candidates for the 
First School Certificate have in many cases reduced their 
methods of examination preparation to a fine art, and they 
naturally view with suspicion any proposals to make 
fundamental changes in the syllabus or the regulations 
affecting their particular subject. The advocates of reform, 
among schoolmasters themselves, are probably in a minority, 
though perhaps a very energetic and an influential minority. 
But if the examining boards decide to wait until there is 
an overwhelming demand from the teaching profession 
itself that the recommendations of the Investigators should 
be adopted, they will have to wait a very long time indeed. 

Of the eight examining boards none has given more 
careful consideration to the recommendations of the report 
than has the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation 
Board. The new syllabus in English, which is to come 
into force in 1935, is essentially a move towards bringing 
the practice of that Board more into line with the other 
examining boards in one important respect. The Northern 
Universities Joint Matriculation Board has, in the past, 
been the only one of the eight examining boards that has 
not included some other form of language tests in addition 
to essay and précis writing. With one of the boards, how- 
ever, the English general paper (one and a half hours) is 
set as an alternative to a précis paper. It seems clear, 
therefore, that opinion generally is in agreement with the 
views of the Investigators that the language test should 
be wider in its scope than merely an essay and a précis. 
It is strange that the Cambridge Board should have decided 
to make a change in the opposite direction : in and after 
1934 the language test, under the Cambridge Board, will 
consist only of essay and précis. 

The many schools that take the School Certificate 
examination of the Northern Universities Joint Board have 
had due notice of the forthcoming changes in the English 
syllabus, but they will none the less find these changes 
serious ones, and in some schools it will, no doubt, be 
necessary to give more time to English in the time-table, in 
order that the new, extended syllabus may be covered. 


Under the old syllabus, more importance seems to have. 


been attached to English literature than to the language 
part of the test; and certainly in schools that had to 
prepare for five set books in literature, language study can 
scarcely have received its fair share of the time allotted to 
English in the time-table. The old syllabus allowed for a 


three hours’ literature paper and a language paper of an 
hour and a half (essay one hour, and précis half an hour). 
The new syllabus provides for two papers (literature and 
language) each of two and a half hours. In other words, 
the language paper gives an additional hour for testing 
the candidate’s command of, and knowledge of, the mother 
tongue, other than by essay and précis. This, of course, 
is exactly in accordance with the recommendation of the 
investigators “‘ that at least half the time available for 
the examination and half the total maximum mark should 
be allotted to the language paper.” 

It is worthy of note that this recommendation corre- 
sponds with the practice of London, and of the Central 
Welsh Board. For the London examination the two papers 
are of two and a half hours each ; under the Central Welsh 
Board three hours are allotted to each of the two English 
papers. The new regulations of the Northern Universities 
Joint Board give no information about the number or the 
nature of the additional language tests to be included. 
They merely state that “ The paper will include tests in the 
understanding and use of English and an essay.” But the 
Board has already circulated specimens of the proposed 
new type of question that is to replace the simple précis. 
From these specimens it is clear that candidates will be 
expected to be able to express clearly, in their own words, 
the substance of a passage ; to develop more fully, in their 
own words, an argument; and to answer questions that 
will aim at testing their understanding of a passage. It is 
natural to expect that there will be other language tests 
on the lines of those already included in the other School 
Certificate papers. 

For the London General, the language paper has, in the 
past, consisted of an essay, for which a choice of six titles 
has been allowed (one hour), and a précis plus two other 
language questions, alternatives being allowed (one and a 
half hours). The two additional language tests have been 
required from a choice of five questions. For the Central 
Welsh Board School Certificate the language paper (three 
hours) has included, in addition to essay and précis, three 
other questions selected trom a choice of five. The language 
paper questions usually included in the past have dealt with 
such matters as analysis; function of words, phrases and 
clauses ; vocabulary questions, including definitions, ex- 
planations of the meaning of words, synonyms and an- 
tonyms, and differences between words often confused ; 
punctuation ; knowledge of metre and of scansion ; figures 
of speech; idiomatic expressions, including proverbial 
sayings; paraphrasing; and appreciation of qualities of 
style. 

The English literature test, in and after 1935, will 
consists of one paper (two and a half hours) on three pre- 
scribed set books. This replaces the three-hour paper on 
five set books, three of which were for special study and 
two for general reading. This change certainly does not 
accept the suggestions of the Investigators dealing with 
literature : 

(i) That one book should prove sufficient for detailed 
study ; that it might well be a prose book of such a kind 
that its study would be definitely auxiliary to the teaching 

(Continued on page 353) 
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THE HERITAGE or LITERATURE 
A NEW SERIES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE TEXTS 


When there are so many English literature texts to choose from, the launching of a new series may call for some 
apology. We hope that it will be tound in the freshness of the material included in the volumes themselves, and in 
the originality of the ideas on which the series has been planned. 


The scheme has been divided logically into two main sections, A and B, each aiming at a definite type of work. 


The volumes in Section B will be slightly larger than those in Section A, but all will be bound in cloth boards in pleasant 
colours, with the Icttering stamped across the spine in real gold. They will, therefore, be worthy of a place on the 
bookshelf, where they will help at some future date to form the basis for a home library. 


SECTION A. FOR MIDDLE FORMS 
THE FIRST THREE VOLUMES TO BE PUBLISHED THIS SUMMER 


No. I. REAL ADVENTURE 
Edited by W. T. HUTCHINS, M.A., Headmaster of the County School for Boys, Wallington. 
Illustrated. 1s. 6d. The Contents include : 


NO ESCAPE. By Major A. J. Evans. 
THE LAST MARCH. By Captain Scorr. 
THE TOURMENTE. By Hrivatrre BELLOC. 
A BUSH FIRE. By Sir Percy FITZPATRICK. 


No. 2. 


ROUNDING THE HORN. By Rex CLEMENTS. 

A MYSTERY. By KInGsLey FAIRBRIDGE. 

A LANDSLIDE, A DETOUR, AND A MOUNTAIN 
STORM. By A. F. TSCHIFFELY. 


CREATURES OF THE WILDS 


Edited by R. W. JEPSON, M.A., Headmaster of the Mercers’ School, Holborn. 


Illustrated. 


TIGER AND BABOONS. By Sir Percy Fitzpatrick. 

THE FAMILY LIFE OF A TIGER. By EARDLEY 
WHILMOT. 

THE LIONS GO HUNTING. By A. A. PIENAAR. 

A BEAR STORY. By Axe, MUNTHE. 

CATCHING SHARKS. By Rex CLEMENTS. 

MAROONED ON A WHALE’S BACK. By F. T. 
BULLEN. ' 


No. 3. 


1s. 6d. The Contents include: 


THE AIRY CARAVAN. By M. HAvILAND. 

THE MOTHER GIRAFFE. By C. F. Kearron. 
FIN WHALING. By J. G. Miırars. 

THE DEATH OF THE FIRST MAN-EATER. By 


Colonel PATTERSON. 
ON THE MAZOE. By KıNGsLEY FAIRBRIDGE. 


ENGLAND OUT OF DOORS 


The beauties of the English country-side and the pleasures of outdoor life in England. 
Fdited by A. R. MOON, M.A. 
Joint Author of “A New English Course” and “An English Highway.” With Frontispiece, 1s. 6d. 
The Contents include: THE CRICKET MATCH. By HuGu pr SELINCOURT. 


THE LOOE RIVER. By Hicarre BELLOC. 


A WALK WITH ROOSEVELT. By Viscount Grey. 
THE GARDEN AT EARLHAM. By Percy Lunsock. 
THE FIRST FOX HUNT. By SIEGFRIED Sassoon. 


FLOODLAND. By EpmMuND BLUNDEN, 

THRESHING. By JoHN GALSWORTHY. 

THE VILLAGE. By J. A. Gress. 

THE RIVER. By Eric Parker. 

THE ESCAPE OF THE RED DEER. By Sir JoHN 
FORTESCUE. 


WALKING IN ENGLAND. By G. M. TREVELYAN. 

CRICKET. By Nevie Carpus. 

AUTUMN ON THE NORFOLK COAST. By J. B. 
ATKINS. 

THE OTTER HUNT. By H. WI1ttramson. 

SHOOTING AS A SPORT. BySirH. RrpER HAGGARD. 

THE WET BOB IN TRAINING. By CHARLES 
TENNYSON. 

ENGLAND’S GARDEN. By A. Mutcan. 


SECTION B. FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE FORMS 


No. I. 


THE ENGLAND OF QUEEN ANNE 


By Prof. G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M. 
Edited by G. G. ALLEN, B.A., History Master, Mercers’ School, Holborn. 2s. 


It is hoped to include in this section a number of volumes of selections from the leading writers of to-day, 
collections of essays, anthologies of verse, selections from the poets, modern plays, and carefully annotated editions 


of the English Classics. 


IF YOU WANT A NEW READER FOR NEXT TERM 


READ at least one of these books before your holidays start. 


WRITE for a specimen copy now. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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A CONCISE HISTORY or BRITAIN To 1603 


By ROBERT M. RAYNER 38. 


The first of a series written to mect the needs of students studying for School 
Certificate examinations. 


The series covers the whole course of British history. It is divided into periods 


as follows 
To 1603 1603-1783 
1485-1714 1783-1933 
1714-1933 1688-1815 
HISTO RY The whole work will also be issued complete in one volume. 


The main features of the book are: 
1. Readability combined with brevity. 
2. The skiltul organization of the text, supplementary notes, and revision 
questions. 
3. The handy divisions, published at moderate prices, which can be used 
to cover any of the School Certificate syllabuses at a small outlay. 


BRITAIN IN WORLD HISTORY 


By E. H. DANCE 58. 
In TWO PARTS. 3s. each. In THREE SECTIONS, under the title of 
Part I. To 1603 LONGMANS’ NEW AGE HISTORIES. 
Part II. Since 1603 Book I. To 1485. Book II. 1485-1714. 

Book III. Since 1714. 28. 3d. each 


q THE IDEAL COURSE FOR MIDDLE FORMS 


“Mr. Dance endeavours, with conspicuous success, to co-ordinate world history 
with the history of Great Britain. His work thus forms a useful link between the 
ordinary English history textbook and the manuals of world history from which 
England is excluded.”’—The Journal of Education. 


“ Due attention is given to social and political history, as well as to literature, science, 
development of thought. . . . We particularly commend the book for the oppor- 
tunities it gives of acquiring a historic method.” —Scottish Educational Review. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURE IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 
A.D. 300-A.D. 1500 


By R. J. MITCHELL 38. In TWO PARTS 28. each 


A charmingly written volume supplementing the ordinary textbook, and describing 
in vivid detail the lives, thoughts, and manners of everyday people. The author’s 
heroes and heroines are not the knights and ladies of the conventional historical 
novel. They are plain folk of all sorts and conditions ; the merchant venturer, the 
nun,the medieval craftsman, the Parisian housewife, and wandering scholars, explorers, 
and soldicrs of fortune. Bevond the drama and romance of their adventures, all 
closely founded on fact, the historical background stands out, lit up as in a flare-light 
by these astonishingly vivid and fascinating glimpses of the everyday life of the past. 


AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY 


AN ENGLISH COURSE FOR MIDDLE FORMS 
By A. R. MOON and G. H. McKAY 256 pages. 28. 6d. 


The authors’ “ A’ New English Course,” which is rapidly growing in popularity, has 
already been printed four times since 1931, and on the last occasion fresh exercises 


ENG LISH were added. 


The present volume is an attempt to provide an introductory course for middle 
forms. It includes a large collection of exercises, covering a wide range and drawn 
in many cases from the works of modern authors. The many schoolmasters who use 
and appreciate “ A New English Course ” will not, we think, be disappointed when 
they examine this new book. 


LONGMANS’ PLAIN-TEXT SHAKESPEARE 


AS YOU LIKE IT JULIUS CAESAR 
MACBETH A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
Well printed, and bound in strong cloth covers. 6d. each 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 
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A SCHOOL COURSE OF SCIENCE 


PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL 
By JAMES HUNTER 
Part I. 1s. 9d. Part II. ıs. 9d. Parts I and II in one volume, 3s. 3d. 


This book should be found suitable for all pupils, at the age of 12 to 15 years, who 

SCIEN CE are following a course of Physics and Chemistry on general lines. It is hoped that 
the method of approach adopted in each chapter will commend itself to teachers. 
Most of the chapters are self-contained, and, although at the outset the book deals 
briefly with mensuration and density, it will be quite possible, as is the practice of 
some teachers, to postpone this part of the subject to a later stage. 


A PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 
INTRODUCTORY COURSE 
By J. M. HARRISON 2s. 6d. 


An attractively written introductory volume by the Senior Science Master, Bristol 
Grammar School, which stresses the practical applications of the subject. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 


FOR HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND INTERMEDIATE 
STUDENTS 


By G. P. McHUGH 2s. od. 


A volume published at a reasonable price which covers in comprehensive fashion 
the whole of the work in Practical Chemistry required by Higher School Certiticate 


A TEXTBOOK ON HEAT 
By A. W. BARTON 7s. 6d. 


A brilliant textbook for Higher School Certificate candidates. 


“A brilliant piece of work, representing Science instruction at its best.” —Scottish 
Educational Journal. 


A CONCISE SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


By A. WALKER and G. P. McNICOL 


Without Answers, 248 pages. With Answers, 282 pages. 2s. 6d. each 
MATHEMATICS 


Provides a course in Arithmetic for pupils from the age of 11 years in Secondary, 
Central, and Advanced Division Schools. After a revision of the Four Rules and 
Compound Quantities, the usual work up to Matriculation standard is considered. 


EUROPE—A REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 
By MARGARET R. SHACKLETON 158. net 


RAPHY A new volume intended to meet the needs of Honours Degree students. In the main, 

GRA the subject has been treated from a regional standpoint and the historical and economic 

GEO background has been emphasized. It is hoped that the book will find a place in every 
school taking an advanced course in the subject and that the readability of the text 
and the attractiveness of the illustrations will make a strong appeal to the general 
reader who is interested in Geography. 


A SMALLER WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
By L. DUDLEY STAMP 48. 


“A geography of the world as it should be written. . . . Delightfully simple yet 
entertaining language. ... A truly delightful and instructive book.’ —Scottish 
Educational Journal. 
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SOME STANDARD TEXTBOOKS 


HISTORY 


GEOGRAPHY 


ENGLISH 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

By R. M. Rayner, B.A. 10s. 6d. 

In Parts: To 1485, 48.; 1485-1714, 48. 6d.; 1714-1930, 
şs. In Sections: 1603-1783, 1688-1815, 1784-1930. 
4s. each. 

NINETEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 

By R. M. Rayner, BLA. 6s. 


THE WORLD 
A General Geography 
By L. Dudley Stamp, B.A., D.Sc. 5s. 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE 
By A. R. Moon, M.A., and G. H. McKay, B.A. 4s. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE ECONOMIC 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By D. W. Roberts, B.Sc. 4s. 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
By C. S. S. Higham, M.A. $s. 


A REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 
By L. Dudley Stamp, B.A., D.Sc. 


Part I. The Americas, 3s. 6d. Part IH, Australia 
and New Zealand. 3s. Part IV, Asia, 4s. Part V, 
Europe and the Mediterranean, 6s. 6d. 


THE CHILSWELL BOOK OF ENGLISH 
POETRY 


Compiled by Robert Bridges, O.M. 
In Two Parts. 


3s. 6d. 
2s. cach. 


FRENCH 


LONGMANS’ MODERN METHOD FRENCH 


Book I. 2s. 6d. In two Parts, rs. 6d. each. 


T By J. B. C. Grundy. Book lI. 2s. 6d. 


LATIN 


THE SHORTER LATIN PRIMER 
By B. H. Kennedy. New Edition, Revised. 2s. 


THE REVISED LATIN PRIMER 

By B. H. Kennedy. New Edition, Revised. 3s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION 


By T. K. Arnold, M.A. Edited and Revised by 
G. Granville Bradley. 6s. 


LONGMANS’ LATIN COURSE 

Part I, 2s. Part II, 3s. 6d. Parts I and II in one 

volume. şs. 

Part IlI, Elementary Latin Prose. 4s. 6d. 

a*a Keys to the above are supplied for the use of 
Teachers only. 


PHYSICS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE 
By P. E. Andrews, B.Sc., and H. G. Lambert, B.Sc. 
2s. 6d. 


EXAMPLES IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 

By S$. R. Humby, M.A., and F. W. Goddard, M.A. 
2s. 6d. 

A MODERN SCHOOL ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM 


By R. G. Shackel, M.A. 3. 6d. 


EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS 
By Virian T. Saunders, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND 
By R. G. Shackel. 5s. 6d. 

In the following Sections : 

HEAT, 35. LıGHrT, 2s. 6d. 
Heat AND LicuT. 4s. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM FOR HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND INTER- 


MEDIATE STUDENTS 


By Sydney G. Starling, A.R.C.Sce. 6s. 


CHEMISTRY 


BIOLOGY 


INTERMEDIATE INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
By J. W. Mellor, D.Sc., F.R.S. 7s. 6d. 


By L. A. Coles, B.Sc. 


PLANTS AND ANIMALS 
An Introduction to Biology 
By Walford B. Johnson, F.Z.S. 


2s. od. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 


By F. B. Finter, M.A. 6s. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


7s. 6d. 


BIOLOGY FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS 


By C. C. Hentschel, M.Sc., and W. R. Irimey Cook, 
B.Sc., Ph.D. 18s. net. 


MATHEMATICS 


ELEMENTARY CALCULUS 
Part I 
By F. Bowman, M.A., M.Sc. 6s. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE MECHANICS 
By D. Humphrey, B.A., B.Sc. 

Vol. I. Dynamics. ros. 6d. 

Vol. II. STATICS AND HYDROSTATICS. 


10s. 6d. 
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of composition and précis. The present invariable rule 
that a whole play of Shakespeare should be studied in 
detail might well be relaxed. 

(ii) That in any syllabus of set books several of them 
should be specified as ‘‘ for general reading.” 

One wonders what the Investigators mean by “‘ several.” 
In the 1935 regulations no books are definitely prescribed 
‘for general reading,” but in place of that provision 
appears the promise that : 

‘* Opportunity may be given to candidates to show that 
their reading has not been confined to the prescribed 
books.”’ 

This is not a very clear or satisfactory clause for the 
teachers and candidates. It does not promise that. oppor- 
tunity ‘‘ will be given,” nor does it commit the examiner 
to anything definite. It remains to be seen in what way 
the examiners will interpret this clause, but it is not easy 
to see how a fair test on general reading can be made by 
including one or two optional questions (in an examination 
of this kind) on a syllabus that may cover the whole of 
English literature. 

The old three-hour paper required candidates to answer 
one compulsory question on quotations (to be explained 
with reference to their contexts) from the books set for 
special study, and one other question on each of the five 
prescribed books, a choice of alternatives being given. 

The two and a half hour London General Paper on 
English literature requires the candidate to answer, in 
addition to a question on “‘ contexts,” four questions on 
the set books, t.e. either two questions on one of the pre- 
scribed books, or a question on a fourth (optional) 
prescribed book. 

For 1935 the English syllabus for the Northern Univer- 
sities Joint Board School Certificate requires : 


(a) One Shakespeare play—either The Merchant of 
Venice or Henry V. 

(b) One book of prose—either selected sections from 
English Diaries (edited D’Oyley; Arnold) or 
North’s translation of Plutarch’s Lives of Caesar 
and Alexander (as in Blackie’s English Texts). 

(c) One book of verse—either Selections from Words- 
worth (edited by D. C. Somervell, in Dent’s King’s 
Treasuries), or Poems by Matthew Arnold, includ- 
ing Sohrab and Rustum and Tristram and Iseult 
(edited Macaulay ; Macmillan). 


The alternative books, in each of these sections, are well 
balanced, and there is little to choose between them from 
the point of view of difficulty or interest. Of the two 
Shakespeare plays, Henry V is decidedly the longer; it 
contains twenty-three scenes (not counting the prologues), 
against twenty scenes in the Merchant of Venice; and 
there are twice as many characters in Henry V. Further, 
as a chronicle play, Henry V lacks the dramatic unity of a 
well constructed play such as the Merchant of Venice. On 
the other hand, the theme, the lively action (after the 
rather prosy first act), and the character of the hero king, 
are likely to make this play popular with young people, 
particularly with boys. The Merchant of Venice is a thor- 
oughly satisfactory play for such an examination as the 
School Certificate, and, in spite of a rather unconvincing 
hero, it provides abundant interest both in subject matter 
and in poetry. It is possible, for example, to take up the 
cudgels for or against Bassanio, and either to admire 
Jessica or to conclude that she was a scheming little baggage. 
The play supports the view often advanced that, as far as 
interest in character study goes, Shakespeare’s women 
dominate the comedies, just as his men stand out in the 
tragedies. 

There are plenty of helpful books to consult. Both 
plays are available in the Arden Shakespeare (Methuen, 
6s.), and the Merchant of Venice is also issued in the New 
Shakespeare (Cambridge University Press, 6s.). For students 
of Henry V, there is an interesting lecture on “ Shakes- 
peare’s Histories” in The Continuity of Letters (John 


Bailey : Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d.). The very 
different views expressed about Shakespeare’s picture of 
Henry V himself should be carefully weighed. To many 
he is Shakespeare’s ideal king, the complete embodiment 
of British patriotism, the central figure in our National 
Epic Poem. To others, like John Masefield (Shakespeare : 
Home University Library, 2s. 6d.), Henry V is “ the one 
commonplace man in the eight (historical) plays.” Among 
recent books on Shakespeare that include interesting 
references to Henry V mention may be made of The 
Essential Shakespeare (J. Dover Wilson; Cambridge 
University Press, 3s. 6d.), especially Chapter V on “ History 
and Politics ” ; and of Shakespeare at Work (G. B. Harrison ; 
Routledge, 1os. 6d.). 

For students of the Merchant of Venice, two particularly 
helpful books are to be recommended. Harley Granville- 
Barker, in his Prefaces to Shakespeare, second series (Sidg- 
wick & Jackson, gs.), discusses the play at length from 
the point of view of an actor’s interpretation of the char- 
acters. Dr. R. G. Moulton, in Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
Artist (Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d.) gives three chap- 
ters to this play, in which he discusses (1) The raw material 
that Shakespeare develops, (2) Shakespeare’s dramatic 
workmanship, and (3) Shakespeare’s use of the underplot. 

Of the two prose books, North’s translation of Plutarch’s 
Lives of Julius Caesar and Alexander is slightly the longer. 
The two lives, of course, make one of Plutarch’s parallel 
pairs, and that adds interest to the study. North is fairly 
easy reading, in spite of his long sentences and occasionally 
irregular syntax, and the subject matter is interesting. 
Special mention should be made of the very attractively 
edited versions of these two Lives in Macmillan’s well- 
known series of “ English Literature for Secondary Schools.” 
These are provided with maps, introduction, notes, and a 
helpful set of questions, by Mr. H. W. M. Parr, the editor. 
Students of these two Lives will find much to interest them 
in M. W. MacCallum’s Shakespeare's Roman Plays (Mac- 
millan, 12s. 6d.). Chapter III of the Introduction deals 
with the Ancestry of Shakespeare’s Roman Plays, in three 
sections: 1. Plutarch, 2. Amyot, 3. North. 

Miss D’Oyley’s edition of extracts from famous English 
Diaries should prove a popular alternative. The seven 
diaries included among the prescribed portions are all of 
first-rate interest, and all intensely human stories. Apart 
from a few footnotes there are no annotations. 

Neither Wordsworth nor Matthew Arnold is an easy 
poet for the average School Certificate candidate, and both 
these selections will involve a good deal of preparation. 
Wordsworth is represented by all types of his poetry— 
sonnets, short lyrics, odes, narrative, philosophical, and 
autobiographical. There are eight extracts from The 
Prelude, running to forty-four pages ; such long poems as 
the ‘‘ Ode on Intimations of Immortality from Recollec- 
tions of Early Childhood,” “ Michael,” “ Lines composed 
above Tintern Abbey,” “The Cumberland Beggar,” 
“ Hart-Leap Well,” and “ Resolution and Independence ”’ ; 
some fifty-eight shorter poems; and, in addition to these, 
most of the prose preface to the Lyrical Ballads (thirty-five 
pages). Those who choose this alternative will find much 
help in H. W. Garrod’s Wordsworth : Lectures and Essays 
(Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.). Another book to be 
recommended is Herbert Reid’s Wordsworth (Jonathan 
Cape, 1os. 6d.). 

The selections from Matthew Arnold run to 160 pages in 
the prescribed edition. They include three long poems— 
“Sohrab and Rustum,” “ Tristram and Iseult,” and 
“ Balder Dead ’’—which occupy rather more than half 
the book. There are three poems of moderate length— 
“The Scholar Gipsy,” “ Thysis,’”” and “The Church at 
Brou,” and twenty-eight of the shorter poems. The selec- 
tions here chosen represent Matthew Arnold’s most char- 
acteristic types of poetry. Considerably more than half the 
book is made up of his narrative poetry, which is quite 
straightforward ; and of the lyrics and elegiac poems none 

(Continued on page 356) 
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are included that are really too difficult for candidates of 
School Certificate age. Matthew Arnold was an ardent 
Wordsworthian, and there is a similar vein of philosophy 
and of serious thought that runs through much of their 
lyrical poetry. In the writer’s opinion the second is the 
more attractive alternative for a School Certificate examin- 
ation. There are useful annotated editions of selections 
from Arnold’s poems edited by R. E. C. Houghton (Methuen, 
‘2s.), by George and Leigh (Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d.), 
and by St. Quintin (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.). 
Prof. Elton in his Survey of English Literature, 1830—80, 
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Vol. I, gives one of the best critical estimates of Arnold's 
poetry (Edward Arnold, 2 vols., 32s.). Lafcadio Hearn, in 
his Appreciations of Poetry (Heinemann) has a very inter- 
esting and stimulating lecture on ‘‘ Matthew Arnold as 
Poet.” Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s Studies in Literature 
(Series I) includes a study on Matthew Arnold (Cambridge 
University Press, 5s.). And there are four essays on Matthew 
Arnold, dealing mainly with his poetry, in S. T. Williams’ 
Studies in Victorian Literature (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.). 
All these are books to be recommended for the English 
Reference Library. 


Personal Paragraphs 


THE hundredth anniversary of the birth of the first 
Lord Avebury, better known as Sir John Lubbock, was 
celebrated at his country house at Orpington on April 30. 
The grounds were thrown open to many hundreds of 
friends and visitors, as was his burial place in a beautiful 
wood between the house and the churchyard of Farn- 
borough. He was probably the last example of the gifted 
amateur in science; now it is impossible for one man to 
keep abreast of more than one branch of science, whereas 
he made useful contributions to our knowledge of anthro- 
pology, zoology, entomology, botany, and geology. He 
was one of the most persistent of workers, even when he 
was tied to the house by gout or had five minutes to wait 
at a station he would ever have a book and a pencil in his 
hand. Unless this had been so, he could never have done 
his work as the head of an important bank and as a very 
busy member of Parliament. He will ever be remembered 
as a private member who passed the largest number of 
Bills through the House of Commons, chief among which 
were the Bank Holidays and the Early Closing Acts. 
His books were numerous and most popular, the best 
known were his Prehistoric Times and The Pleasures of 
Life. A man of exquisite courtesy, he was never known to 
utter an angry word; and his industry was equal to that 
of the ants and bees he studied so lovingly. 

k * k 


EpucaTION has suffered a great loss by the sudden death 
of Mr. T. G. Tibbey, Headmaster of Mile End Central 
School, on May 1. He was President of the London Head 
Teachers’ Association in 1921-2, and has for years been one 
of the trusted leaders of that body. During the last few 
years he has, as Secretary, ably guided the National 
Association of Head Teachers, having previously passed 
through the chair in 1925. He was a great leader of London 
teachers, and his death is deeply regretted. He had a wide 
knowledge of educational problems, a keen sense of organiza- 
tion, and a breadth of outlook which carried him far, not 
only in counsel but on the platform where he excelled in 
oratory. He was a valuable contributor to The Times 
Educational Supplement, to which he supplied notes on 
primary school matters, and he was a member of the 
Council of the Royal Society of Teachers. He was deeply 
interested in educational research and edited the supplement 
on research published with the Head Teachers’ Review. 

* * + 

THE recent death of Mr. H. S. Hall, at the age of 85, 
recalls the earliest days of Clifton College, which he entered 
as a boy in 1864. He became a Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and in 1874 returned to Clifton as a master. 
For the next twenty-five years he was Head of the Military 
Side, and his lucid, careful teaching helped many of his 
pupils to high places in the examination for the R.M.A. 
Five times in those twenty-five years a Cliftonian headed 
the list. Moreover, the mathematical books that he pub- 
lished in collaboration with Mr. Stevens and with Mr. Knight 
were for years in almost universal use. He was a recog- 
nized authority on fly-fishing and a valued contributor to 
The Field. He was also a skilful writer of Latin verse, 
and his Carmen Blagdonense calls to mind two of his outside 


interests. His knowledge of bird-lore was great, and many 
a Cliftonian owes him gratitude for enabling him to share 
that knowledge and interest. One of his old pupils who got 
in second to Woolwich and had a distinguished career in 
the army, writes: ‘‘ Hall made us work hard, but always 
treated us as gentlemen. He was the clearest and most 
painstaking of teachers. When home on leave I often saw 
him and had much interesting talk about fishing, birds, 
and new mathematical methods. I shall always think of 
him as a dear and sympathetic friend.” 

* i k 

THE University of California has followed the lead of 

London University by creating a “ John Adams Lecture- 
ship.” Sir John Adams, on retirement from the London 
Day Training College, became a lecturer in education at 
California, and thus extended his high reputation. He isan 
Emeritus professor of the University of London and still 
writes for the educational Press of this country, including 
this Journal. The first of the “ John Adams ” lectures at 
California was delivered by Prince Andre Lobanor- 
Rostovsky. 

* + m 

MEMORIES of Joseph Payne, the first professor of educa- 

tion in England, have been recalled to many by the series 
of articles on his life's work which have appeared in this 
Journal, Readers will be all the more interested to hear 
that his great-grand-daughter’s name (Margaret Murphy) 
appeared in the April issue in the report of the Prize Essay 
Competition, in which she was placed in Class A. 

* k * 


THE portrait of Miss E. R. Conway, C.B.E., accepted for 
the Royal Academy, was painted by Mr. F. T. Copnall for 
the Lancashire Branch of the N.U.T. and presented to her 
about two years ago. Miss Conway is a former President 
of the N.U.T. and a member of the Consultative Committee 
of the Board of Education. There are few gatherings of 
teachers at which she is not present, and still fewer move- 
ments to advance education in which she is not taking part. 

* * * 

Miss MARJORIE MOLLER, at present Senior Science 
Mistress at Wycombe Abbey School, is to succeed Miss 
Porcher as Headmistress of Headington School for Girls, 
Oxford, in September. She holds the degree of M.A., Oxon., 
in the Honours School of Natural Sciences. 

* * * 


Mr. C. H. BLakiston, who is retiring from the Head- 
mastership of Lancing at Christmas, is an old boy of 
Malvern College. He graduated from Christ Church, 
Oxford, with first classes in Classical Mods. and Lit. Hum. 
He was Craven Fellow at Oxford from 1901-3 and later 
taught at Sherborne and Eton. He has been at Lancing 
since 1925. 

: * * ® 

CONGRATULATIONS to the firm of Geo. Philip & Son, Ltd., 
of geographical publishers’ fame, on celebrating its 
centenary last month. The present head (the third) bears 
the same name, George Philip, as did the founder and his 
successor. 

ONLOOKER. 
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MUSIC ASSICAL SIGHT READERS. By J. EASSON, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., R. C. MCCRONE, 


L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., and D. C. WALKER, L.R.A.M. Books VI, VII, and VIII are now published to complete the 
series. Manila Covers, 6d. Cloth Covers, 84d. For Forms 2 to $. Send for Sample. 


CENTURIES OF SONG. ByR. S. THATCHER, M.A., Mus.Doc. (Oxon.), Director of Music 


at Harrow School. 76 Songs, Carols, Rounds, and Catches in Staff Notation. 80 pages. Limp Cloth. rs. Piano 
Edition, 8s. net. By post, 8s. 6d. 


“ Easily the best collection I have seen.""—A Music MASTER. : ; 
“ As a book for massed singing it could hardly be bettered, and the voice part is amazingly moderate in price.”—-The Journal of Education, 


POETRY 
PATHS TO PARNASSUS. selected by J. D. CAMPBELL. An Anthology of Poetry for 


Preparatory Schools and Junior Forms. Illustrated. Many Modern Copyright pieces included. 
Cymbals and Lutes, 11d. A Quiver of Stars, 1s. 


TREASURES NEW AND OLD. ‘Selected by GEO. OGILVIE, M.A., and G. S. MAXTON, 


M.A. 152 Poems, including a large number of modern copyright poems. 256 pages. Cloth Boards. as. 6d. 


NARRATIV E VERSE. Selected by E. ALBERT, M.A. Longer Poems of Strong Narrative Interest. 


Questions and Exercises of a practical nature. 272 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s.6d. Orin 3 Parts. Limp Cloth. xs. each. 


HISTORY 
FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE END OF THE MIDDLE 


AGES, to I 485 e By E. H. DANCE, M.A., Senior Scholar, Honours School of History, Manchester; Senior 
History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 240 pages. Cloth Boards. as. 4d. 


THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE END OF THE 17th CENTURY, 


1485 to 1689. By F. T. FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and C. M. MARTIN, M.A. (Oxon.). 240 pages. 
Cloth Boards. as. 6d. 


THE END OF THE 17th CENTURY TO THE EARLY ioth 
CENTURY, 1689 to 1832. By W.H. McHAFFIE, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S. 256 pages. 2s. gd. 


THE EARLY 19th CENTURY TO THE PRESENT DAY, 


1832 to 1933 (with Retrospect 1760 to 1832). By A. BIRNIE, M.A., Lecturer in 
Economic History, Edinburgh University. 262 pages. Cloth Boards. 3s. 


FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO PRESENT DAY. ,yc.s. MAxTON, M.A. 


and E. H. DANCE, M.A. 336 pages. Cloth Boards. 3s. 3d. 


ENGLISH All by C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 
INTRODUCTORY PRACTICAL ENGLISH. For Forms I, Il, III. 104 pages. 


Limp Cloth. 1s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH. For Forms IlI and IV. 128 pages. Cloth Boards. 18. gd. 
ADVANCED PRACTICAL ENGLISH. Cuin Bonds ap O VE 192 pages 
PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. For Forms IV, V, and VI. 232 pages. Cloth Boards. as. 6d. 


Or in Two Parts. Limp Cloth. xs. 6d. each. 


GEOMETRY 
A MODERN SCHOOL GEOMETRY. By A. MACGREGOR, M.A., and J. W. 


FULTON, M.A., B.Sc., Head of Mathematical Dept., Ladies’ College, Edinburgh. On New Sequence lines. Many 
Research Exercises. Carefully arranged formal proofs. Encourages pupils to discover geometrical truths for themselves. 
Part I, 18. od. ; Part II, 28. ; Together, 3s. 6d. ; Part III, 2s.; Parts I, II, and IIl, 48. 6d. Solid Geometry, Part IV, 
28. ; Four books in one Volume, 6s. 


Masters and Mistresses are invited to apply for specimens, with a view to class introduction 


McDougall’s Educational Co. Ltd., 8 Farringdon Ave., London, e.c.4 
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ESSENTIALS OF MODERN ENGLISH 


By F. H. PRITCHARD, author of “ English Extracts 
and Exercises Series,’’ &c. 


Crown 8vo. About 350 pages. 38. 6d. 


Great advances have been made in the teaching of 
English during the last twenty years, this book sum- 
marizes and includes these latest ideas and provides 
a thorough manual of Modern English study for upper 
forms in secondary schools. Stress is laid upon the 
fact that function takes pre-eminence over form and that 
Modern English is an analytical language. There are 
exercises at the end of each chapter which not only 
test the pupil’s understanding of what he has read but 
encourage him to make researches on his own account. 
List of Chapters: 1. Words and their Uses; 2. Sen- 
tences and Paragraphs ; 3. Common Pitfalls in English ; 
4. The Choice of Words; 5. The Development of 
English ; 6. Words and Meanings ; 7. Spoken English ; 
8. The Forms of Words ; 9. Punctuation ; 10. Prose and 
Verse; 11. Figurative Language; 12. The Growth 
of Literature ; 13. Salient Points in English Literature ; 
14. On Reading English; 15. On Writing English. 


JUNIOR MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


volumes, 224 pages with exercises. 2s. each. 


SCHOOL TALES AND EPISODES. 
Edited by A. E. M. BAYLISS, M.A. 


SEA STORIES OF ADVENTURE. 
Edited by A. J. MERSON, M.A. 


JUNIOR ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY. 
SERIES II. Edited by A. E. M. BAYLISS. 


GROUNDWORK IN FRENCH 


By A. W. GREEN, B.A., L.-¢s-L., Sir Walter St. John’s 
School, Battersea. 


Part I. 228 pages. With vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 
Part II. 352 pages. With vocabulary. 3s. 6d. 
Key to both parts, 5s. 3d. net, post free. 


‘Mr. Green is not one of those direct method teachers who 
insist on no English word being used in his class-room. He sees 
the advantage of making use of translation. He is also insistent 
on continuous revision in order to Aix French words and especially 
French constrictions in the mind of a beginner. He notes the 
dificulty of French pronouns and gives plenty of rules and 
examples on them, His method of teaching the rules is by the 
study of examples. Altogether this is a very favourable specimen 
of a First French Book.” —The Journal of Education. 


“ Mr. Green’s Part II deals chiefly with the School Certificate 
candidate. He asserts with truth that word order and verbal 
conjugation are the candidate's chief difficulties. He relies on 
repetition to cure these defects. Each of the forty-one lessons 
contains a passage of French with notes in French, a pronuncia- 
tion exercise, exercises on grammar, reproduction and translation 
into French. At the end is a full grammar, to which references 
are given throughout the lessons. A competent piece of work.” 
—The Journal of Education. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE FRENCH 


TESTS and Matriculation Tests in Compre- 
hension, Application, and Reproduction 


JUNIOR FRENCH 


COMPREHENSION TESTS 
By W. M. DANIELS, M.A. 
Small Crown 8vo. 64 pages. gd. each. 


These books include modern French passages in prose 
and verse which will be useful as Unseens as well as 
for practice with comprehension work. 
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PLAIN TEXTS IN GERMAN 


I. DER PUPPENSPIELER. 
lI. AUF SKIERN IM HARZ. 
II. ABENTEUER DES SEETEUFELS. 
IV. DIE EMDEN, 1914. 
V, VATER UND SOHN. 
48 pages. 18s. each. With Vocabulary. Illustrated. 


Adapted and Edited for English Schools by KURT 
SCHULZE and H. E. LEWINGTON 


ALTERNATIVE TESTS IN GERMAN 
COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR 


By H. J. B. WANSTALL, M.A., Wellington College. 


64 pages. gd. Key in preparation. 
At the request of many teachers who have used Mr. 
W'anstall’s “‘ Tests, &c.,’’ and “ Advanced Tests, &c.,’’ 
this little book has been prepared. The arrangement 
is the same, save that German Unseens are added. 


FUNDAMENTALS IN 
SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


By OLIVE GARNETT, B.A., 
Lecturer at Froebel E.I. Training College. 


Large Crown 8vo. 326 pages. 6s. 


This book contains valuable ideas on the teaching of 
geography for students in training and teachers of the 
subject. The author has had a wide teaching experience 
and made many interesting contacts, which will provide 
much thought-provoking material and helpful sug- 
gestive matter. 


THE GEOGRAPHY 
OF COMMODITIES 
By H. ALNWICK, B.A., Strand School. 
10 X 7h in. 148 pages. 38. 6d. 


This book, suitable for middle and upper school work, 
covers the main commodities of the world, and the 
reasons for thcir distribution are clearly given. The 
thirty maps and diagrams are unusually good. 


Completion of Series 


UNCLE PETER’S TRAVELS 


By W. T. and A. H. ROOD, Academic Diploma in 
Geography, London University. 

Vol. I. eens LANDS. 240 pages. 
2s. 3d. 

Vol. 1I. THECOLDLANDSand the HOT LANDS. 
152 pages. IS. gd. 

Vol. II. THE WORLD. 250 pages. as. 6d. 

Vol. IV. THE BRITISH ISLES. 250 pages. as. 6d. 


The last volume of this beautifully illustrated series for 
pupils of 8-12 is now ready. They are written in the 
form of letters and are instructively and interestingly 
arranged on climatic lines. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED 
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Important New Series 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND AT WORK 


By J. D. GRIFFITH DAVIES, M.A., and 
F. R. WORTS, M.A. 


Vol. I. THE HEROIC WORKER. 
180 pages. 28. 


Vol. II. THE MAKING OF THE NATION. 
By E. M. SHEARER, M.A. 188 pages. 2s. 


Vol. WI. THE NATION AT WORK. Par I. 
208 pages. 2s. 3d. (Ready.) 

Vol. IV. THE NATION AT WORK. Part II. 
250 pages. 28. 6d. (Keady.) 


These books will be welcomed in Central, Technical, 
and other schools where History is taught with an 
Industrial bias. The authors believe that an account of 
man’s work and activities has more intercst, and indeed 
is of more ultimate value to the pupil than a mere 
recitation of chronological facts. 


MODERN SCHOOL PHYSICS 


By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT, B.Sc., and E. E. 
WHITEHEAD, B.Sc. 

ELECTRICITY. Vol. I. 178 pages. 2s. 
ELECTRICITY. Vol. II. 242 pages. 2s. 6d. 
HEAT, LIGHT AND SOUND. Vol. I. 256 pages. 
HEAT, LIGHT AND SOUND. Vol. II. 296 pages. 
These books provide a two years’ course leading up to 
School Certificate in both Electricity, and Heat, Light 
and Sound. The first book in each subject contains 
the broad principles and their application to conditions 
of everyday life and is therefore suitable as a general 
introduction to the subject apart from examination 
requirements. Book II contains the simple mathematic 
treatment necessary to consolidate this work. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
TEST-PAPERS IN PHYSICS 


By A. H. COOPER, M.Sc., B.A., Senior Science Master, 
Watford Grammar School. 


Crown 8vo. 96 pages. 1s. With Answers, 1s. 6d. 


A COURSE OF 
CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 
By W. TAYLOR, Beckenham Council School. 
Crown 8vo. soGpages. 6s. Alsoavailable in two parts. 


A complete School Certificate Course on experimental 
lines. There are very numerous diagrams and some 
excellent half-tone plates. The first part of the course 
will be useful for general study for pupils who are 
not necessarily proceeding to examination standard. 


THE COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 
By A. M. DELL, M.A. 
Now 58. only. 


A competently written regional world geography for 
School Certificate and Matriculation classes. 


GEORGE G. 


HARRAP & COMPANY, 
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HARRAP’S STANDARD 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


PART I.—FRENCH-ENGLISH 
Edited by J. E. MANSION 


11 by 8 in. 928 pages. 58,332 entries. Buckram, 
428. net (with Thumb-index, 45s. net). Half Morocco 
(with or without Thumb-index), 638. net. 


Prof. D. Saurat (Professor of French Language 
and Literature in the University of London ; 
Directeur de l’Institut francais du Royaume- 
Uni): 

“ It gives us at last a long-needed instrument for the 

study of both languages. There is nothing in any way 

like it on the market. It will be an indispensable book, 
not only to students, but also to literary men, diplomats, 
and business men.”’ 


Rev. H. Jj. Chaytor, Litt.D. (Master of 
St. Catharine’s Coiiege, Cambridge, and 
Chairman of the Modern Language Tripos) : 


“ After testing it in every direction that I can think of, 
I am convinced that it is the best dictionary available 
at the present time for gencral use and reference. It 
contains as much technical information as the average 
reader can possibly require. On the literary side it 
fully reflects modern usage and the treatment of idiom 
is especially commendable.”’ 


Prof. F. Boillot (University of Bristol) : 


“I have just spent a delightful half-hour scrapping all 
my French-English dictionaries as a result of an aftcr- 
noon’s delving into yours. I am quite confident that 
this magniticent picce of scholarship will earn you the 
gratitude of thousands of teachers, writers, diplomats, 
business men, industrialists—in fact all those who have 
any dealings with the two languages. The publication 
of the dictionary is truly an event of international 
importance.” 


Prof. L. E. Kastner (University of Manchester) : 


“ I consider it an epoch-making work in the history of 
lexicography. It replaces all other French-English 
dictionaries and will be indispensable to all teachers 
and advanced students of French.” 


Prof. F. C. Roe (University of Aberdeen) : 


“ This dictionary seems to me to mark a very decided 
advance on any of the French-English dictionaries I 
have seen so far. It is more complete, it is up to date, 
and it gives help at a good many points where other 
dictionaries fail. I like the arrangement of the various 
meanings of each French word. The examples are well 
chosen and really helpful—and the English renderings 
of French expressions crisp and idiomatic.”’ 


Prof. G. Rudler (University of Oxford) : 


“ A most remarkable achievement indeed, and such a 
clear, handy book !”’ 


LIMITED 
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Correspondence 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES: EDUCATION 


In your May number, on page 262, in the article on ‘‘ School 
Libraries, Education,” there is a reference to The Schools of 
England, edited by Prof. Dover Wilson, which we should be glad, 
with your permission, to correct. 

The price is given as 18s., which was the price of the first 
issue, In 1928, demy 8vo. 

Since then, in 1930, we have published a cheaper popular 
edition, crown 8vo, at 6s. net, of which the contents are the 
same as in the first edition. 

We trust that you will be so kind as to publish this correction, 
which is to us a matter of some importance. 


SIDGWICK & Jackson, LTD. 


THE PARENT HAS A POINT OF VIEW 


In the course of my parental career, I am continually struck 
by the fact that I am compelled time after time to yield to 
reactions that are “ typically parental ” and that when, in a 
mood of self-discipline, I submit parental behaviour to severe 
analysis in the light of modern psychology, I am often compelled 
to hold the parental reaction right. 

I do not mean that my parental behaviour is always right in 
every detail, but there have been several occasions when, as a 
parent, I have come into conflict with professionally-minded 
people and as a result, and in spite of the fact that I myself am 
a teacher with a keen professional view-point, I am compelled 
to think that there is a parental point of view, based on funda- 
mental emotional tendencies in parents, which is necessary for 
the correct guidance of the child whether in home or school. 

The parental point of view, emerging out of a vague emotional 
feeling and developing slowly, through several rationalizations 
is seldom properly put. It cannot be successfully put until the 
rightness of the original reaction is admitted. For, as things are 
at present, the teacher, pleased with the defensive (and offensive) 
power of analytical psychology as applied to the parent, simply 
reduces every rationalized explanation of the parental view-point 
back to the fundamental emotional reaction and says, “ There 
now ! Just parental egotism ! ” 

Admittedly the parent needs many lessons in emotional 
control before the parental instinct can be allowed to exert its 
full drive in education, but there are many reactions toward 
school that are so typical of parents generally, that one is com- 
pelled to assume that in the case of these more or less common 
reactions the merely personal element has been cancelled out by 
something more human and fundamental. For example, 
‘Tommy will be led but not driven,” says the mother, anxiously 
bringing Tommy to school for the first time. Perhaps it is not 
said so frequently now as it was twenty years ago. Its constant 
reiteration was a great joke against mothers in those days ! 
Now we can perhaps see in it an instinctive criticism of the older 
methods of discipline, a criticism that has been slowly confirmed 
by modern child psychology. 

This is what I find happens in my own case when, as a parent, 
I find myself up against a teacher in regard to some point of 
discipline or routine. First an instinctive (parental) sense of 
something wrong. Then my reason gets to work, and there are 
attempts at rationalization proceeding by a disciplinary process 
towards a final solution that is more or less scientifically satis- 
factory. The original reaction is corrected and disciplined by the 
tational process, but it supplies the driving force and gives direc- 
tion to the rational process which would never have begun and 
could not continue without it. 

Reasoning is a mechanical process, but the instinctive reaction 
of the parent is a creative force. This creative force could be 
used by the teacher prepared to consider arguments based on 
instinctive reactions other than his own. 

Parental emotion enters very largely into our social and 
religious life. The attempt of the schools to rationalize a system 
of education on an emotional basis which excludes the parent, 
is bound to result in a lack of adjustment between the schools 
and the community. 


The power to see the falsity of much parental rationalization 
is the teacher’s asset, and as long as the teachers feel afraid of 
the strength of the parental drive, this power will be used to 
keep the parent out. 

When the teacher feels strong enough he will no doubt use his 
power of psychological understanding to control (without 
destroying) the creative contribution of the parent within the 
school organization. 

NORA ENSOR. 


VERSE TRANSLATION 


May I be permitted to express a few thoughts ansing from a 
study of the efforts of some of the competitors in your last 
translation competition ? 

The poem for translation was a piece in French alexandrines, 
and it is to be observed that almost all the competitors whose 
work is quoted have used a twelve-syllable line in their English 
translation. I venture to suggest that, in this case, such close 
adherence to the original is based on an entirely wrong con- 
ception of metrical translation. 

The business of a metrical translator is, partly, to reproduce 
the metrical spirit of the original. Now, in English verse, the 
twelve-syllable line has, I submit, no metrical spirit at all. It 
has been introduced into English only as an experiment, and 
remains as a curiosity. None of our great poets ever did more 
than attempt it, and even in translation, mainly from Latin and 
Greek, such work as they did, it is now agreed, is insignificant. 

The English metre most suited, both by its rhythm and 
metrical spirit, to the translation of Greek and Latin hexa- 
meters, is the common iambic pentameter, and, that this is so, 
is apparent from its adoption by all our most notable verse 
translators, from Pope, if he can be so called, and Chapman, down 
to Arthur S. Way, Gilbert Murray, and Benjamin Hickley 
Rogers. The French metre which most nearly corresponds to 
this is the alexandrine, to which the French have remained 
faithful both in original composition, and in translation from 
English pentameters such as Shakespeare’s. Clearly, therefore, 
the proper metre to render the French alexandrine is the English 
iambic pentameter, and a dodecasyllabic line in English is as 
rare an anomaly as a decasyllabic line in French. 

To sum up, may I commend to the notice of your competitors 
the conclusion reached by C. S. Calverley himself, in his 
letter on “ Metrical Translation ” ? ‘‘ Metre is... in my 
view,” he says, “ʻa sort of framework whose office it is to 
support the verse. It is possible to train a rose or a vine 
upon a trellis so that, while it adheres firmly, it is still left to 
follow its own devices and form its own pattern over the laths, 
which are only secn here and there amongst the leaves and 
tendrils. It would also be possible to force every branch and 
spray into strict conformity with the lines of the frame, so that 
the outline of its squares should be the only outline visible. 
The former method seems to me to be the way in which Homer 
and Virgil, and all poets ancient and modern, whose works I am 
linguist enough to read, have dealt with metre; and the latter 
the way it is dealt with by metrical translators.” 

C. A. WHITTON. 
The High School, Newcastle, Staffs. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND THE OXFORD 
GROUP 


The most serious defect in our educational system is the small 
importance allowed to religious instruction. Other subjects have 
almost crowded it out of the curriculum, and the amount of 
interest in it has so waned that children can have no idea 
ot its value or necessity by the time they leave. The recent 
attempts to provide syllabuses on more modern lines seem to 
have no higher aim than placing Scripture on a par with other 
subjects by showing what it can produce in the way of intellectual 
stimulus and activity. It has become the fashion to read the 
Bible in the light of modern knowledge, and people are more 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS from MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S LIST 


LATIN 
A PROGRESSIVE LATIN READER. By G. C. Licutroor, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


This book consists of 150 carefully graded pieces, being chronologically arranged events from Roman History, 
and leads up to Matriculation standard. The order in which the constructions and points of syntax are introduced 
is the same as that used in North and Hillard’s Latin Prose. The great simplicity of the earlier pieces should prove 
suitable to pupils in their early stages. A general vocabulary is provided. 


PROGRESSIVE LATIN EXERCISES. By G.C. LicutFoor, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Uniform with the above, the exercises follow the same sequence and deal with the same subjects. The book 
presupposes a knowledge of the usual grammar, but no previous knowledge of syntax is required, as these are intro- 
duced in order, starting with the most elementary. Each section includes the construction contained in its title, 
and a selection of those already dealt with. ; 


MATHEMATICS 


A FIRST COURSE IN MECHANICS. By W. G. BorcuHaront, M.A., B.Sc. With or Without 
Answers. 3s. 


This volume commences with a section on Statics, in which are introduced in order Moments, Triangle of Forces, 
Resultants, and Resolution, this, in the author’s opinion, being the easiest method of approach. Velocity and Accelera- 
tion follow, and then the more difficult subject of Force and Acceleration, in which gravimetric units are alone used. 
Chapters on Easy Friction, Work, Machines, Relative Velocity, Projectiles, and Energy complete the First Course. 
Energy has been placed rather later than in some books since, though the principle is very easy to the expert, it presents 
great difficulties to the beginner. 


A SECOND COURSE IN MECHANICS. By W. G. Borcuarpt, M.A., B.Sc. With or Without 
Answers. 3s. 


This volume starts with the idea of Mass and Momentum, where absolute units are first introduced ; this is fol- 
followed by Centre of Gravity, Stability, Couples, General Equilibrium, Bow’s Notation, and Circular Motion. The 
final chapters deal with Simple Harmonic Motion, Pendulums, and the Rotation of Rigid Bodies. 


A COMPACT ARITHMETIC. By W. G. BorcnHarnt, M.A., B.Sc. With or Without Answers. 3s. 


This volume has been adapted from the author's First and Second Course in Arithmetic for those who require 
a somewhat shorter book. Considerable use has been made of Tables, and a large number of examples introduced 
which do not involve lengthy calculations. Model solutions are provided, and in addition to the ordinary elementary 
work, the course includes Graphs, Mensuration, Degree of Accuracy, Logarithms, Compound Interest, Stocks and 
Shares; there are seventy-two Revision Papers. 

Tables are provided at the end of the volume. 


FRENCH 


STORIES FROM FRENCH HISTORY. By M. W. Murray, M.A., and E. Casati, L.-és-L. 
2s. 6d. 


The stories contained in this book are not stock selections dealing with the main events of French history, but 
stories of less well-known characters and incidents which most French schoolboys know. The material has been 
adapted or re-written to suit third or fourth form readers. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL FRENCH COMPOSITION. By M. W. Murray, M.A., and E. CASATI, 
L.-és-L. 1s. 6d. 


This book is intended for pupils who have studied French for at least two years. Each lesson gives on one page an 
explanation of common ditficulties of syntax that are met in French Composition, and on the opposite page two 
passages for translation. There is a table of irregular verbs that occur in these passages, and a complete vocabulary. 


DIVINITY 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF CHRIST. As contained in the Synoptic Gospels and the 
Narrative Parts of St. John’s Gospel. The Text of the Revised Version. With Introduction, 
Maps, Notes, Questions, and Index. By E. A. GARDINER, M.A. 3s. 


This book has been designed to meet the requirements of the new School Certificate Syllabus of the Cambridge Local 
Examinations. An attempt has been made in the Introduction to present in a simple form the generally accepted 
views on the four versions of the Gospel. It contains also a short summary of the history of the Jewish nation during 
the post-exilic period. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. The text of the Revised Version. With Introduction, Maps, 
Notes, Questions, and Index. By E. A. GARDINER, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Uniform with the above, this book covers the requirements of most examinations in this subject, and will be 
found especially suitable for School Certificate purposes. Wherever controversial points have arisen the author has 
preferred, as in the above work, to put forward a brief summary of present-day opinion without dogmatic assertion. 


RIVINGTONS: 34 King Street, Covent Garden, LONDON, W.C.2 
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concerned to have a scientific explanation of the burning bush 
than to discover its purpose in the story. No doubt before long 
we shall be having specialists to teach this “ intellectual ” religion. 
I believe the Churches would welcome such a step, and certainly 
many of those who now have to undertake the task would. But 
we should be no nearer grappling with the problem. The 
approach to the Bible from the point of view of historical or 
geographical background makes the book appear to the child as a 
medley of matter neither more nor less interesting than that 
found in any other subject, and leads to most children dropping 
this subject as easily and naturally as French or chemistry 
when they leave. 

The root of the problem is in this intellectual approach to a 
book of moral purpose. The child receives an entirely wrong 
impression of a book that should become his guide for the conduct 
of all parts of his life. Ina word, its moral challenge needs to be 
stressed and its revelation of God's ways with men and men’s 
ways with God explained from the stories and parables as they 
stand. 


Such an approach is provided by what is known in the Oxford 
Group Movement as Corporate Bible Study. A passage is pre- 
pared by a leader who seeks God’s guidance as to how to treat it 
and relate its message to modern situations and persons. More 
often two or three prepare together, say a master with boys, and 
one of them conducts the study. By means of questions and 
suggestions the leader elicits from the class what the scene 
is like; how they would feel if they were taking part; what 
the writer thought God wanted to show by the story; modern 
parallels, &c. 

Such a treatment makes the Bible a living book. I have seen 
audiences positively enjoy an hour of such work, but of course 
a lot depends upon the teacher. If he is living his life under God's 
guidance he will be able to make the Scripture period or periods 
the most fascinating of the week, both for his pupils and himself, 
besides helping to raise a generation who will have learnt the 
purpose and meaning of life before they are sent out into the 
confusions of the world. 

J. HayvpDn Barnes. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the May Competition is “ V. N.,” proxime 
accessit “ Itzehoe.” 


The winner of the April Competition was Miss C. D. 
Brennell, 5 Eastfield Drive, Liverpool, 17. 


We classify the seventy-nine versions received as follows : 


Class I.—V. N., Itzehoe, Winton, Que sais-je ?, Double E., 
Cobden, Bésigue, Froggie, M. S. D., Catulus, 
M. C., Cadwal, Carth, H. L. R., Winter, Gobbo, 
Katty Ann, Valescure, L'Espérance, Banox, 
Traditore, Chauve-souris, W. L. B. H., Hesperus, 
Veritas, Dante, Fauvette, Superannuated, Aber- 
donian, H. R., Leander, Trina, Raoul, Als ob, 
J. E. M., J. Q., Phlogiston. 


Class II.—G. E. M., Ebor, Ex or, G. C., Auburn, Fitz, Noch- 
mals, Dane, R. E., Gwynneth Gracie, Woodlea, 
Brightonian, L. H. G. S., Bosco, Yolande, 
D. A. L. H., Bois de Boulogne, Solitaire, Silsden, 
Bow-wow, X. Y. Z. B., Old Trident, Tillie. 


Class III. —Ardin, E. L. C., A. E. M. F., Merrilegs, D. C. P. 
(Poole), R. A. D., Brenda, X.Y.Z., Un débutant, 
Unsigned version ending ‘‘ to make inaudible 
whispers under your breath,” Onyx, D. G., 
Ancilla, Roi d'Yvetot, E. H. S., Carotte, Jean- 
nette, Vagamundo, Ellie. 


PASSAGE FROM “ LE PETIT R01,” BY ANDRE LICHTENBERGER. 
(PARIS. PLON-NOURRIT.) 

La pensée qu'un jour il pourrait être obligé de participer 
en quelque chose à toutes ces histoires lui donne le vertige. 
Heureusement, c'est parfaitement inutile. Il n’y a qu’à regarder 
oncle Paul pour être sûr qu’il ne déméle pas un traître mot de ce 
qui se dit devant lui. L'important c’est d'avoir l'air d'écouter, 
de secouer la tête d'un air capable et de murmurer de temps en 
temps à demi-voix : “ Parfaitement.” 

* * * 

M. Vasile, des Travaux publics, est si long et si maigre qu’on 
croit toujours qu’il va se casser. L’un des plus amusants est 
le gros petit M. Kalnovitch qui a le portefeuille de l’Agriculture. 
I] parle un peu trop en gesticulant tout le temps, et quelquefois 
M. Mirski lui-même a du mal à le faire taire. Mais il arrive 
qu'il emploie des mots connus. L'autre jour il a raconté des 
histoires de moutons et de cochons. Il a trés bien remarqué 
que Michel I’écoutait, et lui a adressé un sourire mi-respectueux, 
mi-amical. 

Les permiéres fois Michel a été très angoissé. Il a cru qu'on 
serait obligé de lire tous les papiers que les ministres avaient 
empilés devant eux. Il y en aurait eu pour des jours, peut-être 
pour des années. Et visiblement, si on les laissait faire, ce 
serait terrible. Une fois que le long M. Vasile est en train, 
il semble qu'il n'en finira jamais. Ça coule, ça coule ; les notes, 
les rapports, les découpures de journaux s’entassent. Heureuse- 
ment M. Mirski est là qui veille et qui, tout à coup, de sa petite 
voix coupante, arrête le flux. En somme, il n’y a que son tas 
de papiers à lui qui importe. Lorsqu'il est épuisé, on lève la 
séance. Mais pas avant. L’ennui est qu’il est impossible de 


prévoir au juste ce que ça durera. Car quelquefois, au moment 
où il ne reste que deux ou trois feuilles, crac, voilà qu'une dis- 
cussion s'engage : avec de la guigne vous en avez pour une heure. 


TRANSLATED BY “V. N.” 


M. Vasile, of the Public Works Department, is so tall and thin 
that you are in constant expectation of his snapping in two. One 
of the most entertaining is M. Kalnovitch, a short stout man, the 
Minister of Agriculture. He talks rather too much, gesticulating 
all the while ; and at times even M. Mirski has a job to reduce 
him to silence. But he does occasionally happen to use familiar 
words. The other day he held forth about sheep and pigs. He 
was quite aware that Michel was listening to him, and gave him 
a half-respectful, half-friendly smile. 

On the first few occasions Michel was in absolute torment. He 
thought that all the papers which the ministers had piled up in 
front of them would have to be read. There would have been 
enough for days—for years perhaps. And obviously, if matters 
were allowed to take their course, it would be terrible. Once 
that lanky M. Vasile gets going, it seems as if he would never 
leave off. The stream flows on and on: notes, reports, and 
newspaper cuttings mount up and up. Fortunately M. Mirski 
is on the spot and on the watch, and with his small incisive voice 
he dams the current. After all, the only heap of documents that 
matters is his own. When that is exhausted, the session is 
brought to a close. But not before. The annoying thing is that 
it is impossible to foresee exactly how long it will last. For 
sometimes, just when only two or three papers are left, all of a 
sudden an argument is started ; with ill luck it may last you an 
hour. 

The thought that he might one day be forced to take part in 
some way in all these rigmaroles makes him dizzy. Happily, it 
is quite unnecessary. He has only to look at Uncle Paul to be 
convinced that not one blessed word does he comprehend of 
what is said in his presence. All that matters is to look as though 
you were listening, wag your head knowingly, and mutter now 
and again in an undertone: “ Exactly ! ” 

s * & 

We are always glad when the First Class is the most 
crowded, but readers have once more been tempted to 
regard a simple passage as also easy. We think it is the 
reverse ; difficult phrases and unusual idioms bring their 
own warning, but straightforward sentences look so easy 
that their subtleties are apt to be overlooked. In this 
passage no translator has quite rendered the significance of 
un traitre mot, probably because they could not find an 
exact English equivalent of traître. We should have liked 
something in this style: he does not make out one word that 
explains what is being said. 

So many of our best translators forgot that une discussion 
could mean an argument. All those who put argument are 
commended, together with “ W. L. B. H.,” who rendered it 
dispute. We did not like debate used in this connexion. 
Other favourite mistakes were: (1) Si on les laissait faire, 
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EXAMINATION FRENCH 


BY M. F. DUFOUR, B.A., F.I.L. 
Senior Modern Languages Master, Merchiston Castle School, Edinburgh 


An adequate self-contained four-year Course in two books 


BOOK I, 3s. BOOK Il, 4s. 
TEACHER’S BOOK, 7s. ód. 


The Pupils’ Books, each covering two years’ work, are adequate for the four years 
preceding the School Certificate, Matriculation, and similar examinations. Each isa 
practical manual containing grammar and vocabularies, graduated exercises in com- 
position, unseen translation and dictation. No other books are needed except readers. 

The Teacher’s Book explains the plan and method of the series, and gives the originals 
of the stories outlined in the pupils’ books, with additional stories, an invaluable collection 
of unprepared dictations, a key to all the proses in both books, and a vocabulary of 
difficult words for spelling. 

Examination French is a course which, itself the result of much teaching experience, 
has benefited from a prolonged practical trial in a privately produced format. It is out- 
standing for the efficiency of its method, the entire absence of superfluous and unnecessary 
matter, and the choice of passages it contains from modern as well as classical French 
writers of varied styles and interests. 


* 


BLACK’S SPANISH READERS 


EDITED BY W. BODSWORTH, B.a., AND E. G. JAMES, m.a. 


ELEMENTARY. Ready in June P 
LECTURAS MODERNAS FACILES 2s. 6d. 


Easy modern readings from authentic Spanish writers. The people, traditions, and 
life of Spain to-day are described in prose extracts, stories, dialogue, and poetry. Features 
of modern life, such as the films, the theatre, and radio, are included, and a unique series 
of articles on school life and games written especially by pupils of the Instituto-Escuela 
of Seville. Illustrated with line drawings. 


INTERMEDIATE. Already published 
CUENTOS MODERNOS 2s. ód. 


“The stories are from modern Spanish and Spanish-American authors. They represent 
different styles and offer a wide and useful vocabulary. Teachers in search of a good second-year 
reader should certainly see this book.” THE A.M.A. 


* 


“ Examination French” will be published in June, when specimen copies 
of the pupils’ books will be available ; prospectuses of this series and of 
Black's S ‘panish Readers may be had post free. 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. |! 
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which competitors thought was idiomatic and rendered 
if they weve neglected, but the context here showed that les 
meant the Ministers. (2) Son tas de papiers a lui ; too many 
versions gave mattered to him. (3) Lorsqu’il est épuisé, we 
should hate to say how many able translators took 1/ to 
refer to M. Mirski—when he was exhausted, whereas it means 
le tas de papiers. 


On the other hand, we were pleased at the number of 
people who successfully translated avec de la guigne, with 
bad luck, far more than we had expected. 


There was great divergence of opinion on the rendering 
of Parfaitement, thus: Just so, certainly, of course, exactly, 
Hear, hear ! Exactly is our preference. 


We made the alteration desired by “ Yolande,” to the 
improvement of her version, but unfortunately her dis- 
covery that she had omitted the phrase Et visiblement 
. . . ce serait terrible only made matters worse because she 
thought it meant if they left them alone, it would be dreadful. 


There was a tendency to be too literal about des Travaux 
publics, of the Public Works ; we thought the redundant, 
and even of, Public Works tout court would have been more 
idiomatic. Where translators added Department—of the 
Department (or Ministry) of Public Works it did not sound 
so clumsy. A few are commended for having made it very 
English—Office of Works. 


One mistake surprised us: quite a number of writers 
went astray over the very simple Mais il arrive qu'il emploie 
des mots connus. We were told that he made stale jokes, 
that he used chestnuts, and other phrases with the same 
intention. But the point is so obvious. The listener was a 
little king, and M. Kalnovitch did sometimes use familiar 
words. One competitor, ‘“ X. Y. Z. B.,’’ went out of his 
way to make this difficult—instead of the stories about 
sheep and pigs which aroused Michael’s interest, he says 
the other day he dealt with fools and tricksters. 


When our ranks are so crowded it is not possible to 
mention competitors’ work by name, but we must express 
our thanks to “ L. H. G. S.” The humour of our readers, 
both intentional and unconscious, always lightens our task. 
This time we owe a happy smile to “ L. H. G. S.,” who 
consistently read M. Valise for M. Vasile. The few com- 
petitors who altered the name to Vasili or Vassily as more 
in accordance with English practice are commended. 


Mr. C. A. Whitton’s important letter on a recent com^ 
petition, being too long for inclusion in our limited space, 
will be found on page 360. We agree with him almost 
entirely, but would point out that the adjudication in 
these competitions is not confined to one aspect only of the 
entries. Thus it is quite possible for even the prize-winning 
entry not to be the best metrical version, nor the most 
poetic, and yet, from a summing up of its several merits, 
to have gained the highest number of marks. Will 
‘‘ Inquirer ” please note this reply, as it answers one of his 
contentions ? To him we would add that it is quite possible 
that, in the case he cites—the award in the Breton song— 
we were too much impressed by the poetry of the winning 
version and so allowed too much freedom in the actual 
translation. Moreover, there is such a thing as the multitude 
of opinion darkening counsel, even ours ! 


To return to Mr. Whitton’s admirable letter: there is 
also the moot question as to how far any translator is 
justified in ignoring the actual metre employed by the 
author, quite apart from its suitability in the second 
language. A version can always be styled after ..., in 
which case choice of metre and treatment is allowable and 
the sentiment alone need be preserved. But where it is 
called a translation we contend that the author’s own 
treatment is the deciding factor. To press our contention 
to its logical conclusion, supposing a translation to be made 
for a reader absolutely ignorant of the author’s language, 
which is the true purpose of translation, if dodecasyllabic 
lines were to be invariably rendered into iambic penta- 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


GEOGRAPHY 


Land Forms and Life: Short Studies 


on Topographical Maps by C. C. CARTER, Assistant 
Master, Marlborough College. With numerous maps, 
diagrams, and photographs. 

Second Impression. @s. 6d. 


A Geographical Grammar +y C. C- 
CARTER. With maps. 
Fifth Impression. 8s. 6d. 


De Martonne’s Shorter Physical 


Geography. Translated from the French by 


E. D. LABORDE. With maps and illustrations. 
Fifth Impression. 78. 6d. 


Germany : An Introductory Study in Physical 


and Human Geography by J. H. STEMBRIDGE. 
With illustrations and maps. 3s. 6d. 


France by E. ESTYN EVANS. 
Will be ready shortly. 3s. 6d. 


A New Regional Geography of the 
World by M. I. NEWBIGIN. With maps, graphs, 
and illustrations. Fourth Impression. §@. 


The Mediterranean Lands: An Intro- 


ductory Study in Human and Historical Geography 
by M. I. NEWBIGIN. Fifth Impression. 5s. 6d. 


Water and Grass: A Study in the Pastoral 


Economy of Southern Europe by E. H. CARRIER. 
With maps and diagrams. Qis. net 


The Thirsty Earth : The Theory and Practice 
of Irrigation by E. H. CARRIER. With maps and 
illustrations. Second Impression. 78. 6d. net 


The Approach to Geography: A 


Suggestive Course of Geography Studies for Students 
and Teachers. 3s. 6d. 


The Personality of France by P. 
VIDAL DE LA BLACHE. Translated from the 


French by H. C. BRENTNALL. 2s. 
HISTORY 

The British Empire by D.C. SOMERVELL. 

With maps and illustrations. 4s. 6d. 


The Naval Side of British History 
by Prof. GEOFFREY CALLENDER. 
Seventh Impression. 4g, 6d. 


A History of Political Ideas by c. R- 


MORRIS and MARY MORRIS. 
Third Impression. 4g. 6d. 


The Adventure of Man: A Brie 


History of the World by F. C. HAPPOLD. 
Eighth Impression (Revised). $s. 


The Making of England: From 55 B.C. 
to A.D. 1485 by F. C. HAPPOLD. 
Third Impression. $8. 6d. 


The Approach to History by F. c. 
HAPPOLD. Second Impression. 3g. 6d. 


22 Berners St., W. 1 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


“ Basic” French Texts 


By H. N. ADAIR, M.A., and A. DEGREVE 


An attempt to supply readers for pupils from 13-15, dealing with ordinary people in an interesting 
and amusing way, using the familiar everyday language of the Frenchman. The stories are illustrated 
and useful questions are based upon the pictures. There are also exercises on the text and a full 
vocabulary in each volume. 


JUNE, 1934] 


Titles now ready : 


I. L’Affaire des Parfums 
II. Les Voleurs D’Autos 
III. La Disparition de Louise Marchain 


Paper, 9d. Cloth, 1s. 


Intermediate Magnetism and Elec- Electricity and Magnetism 


tricity By A. PRATT, B.Sc. 
By J. E. PHILLIPS, M.A., B.Sc. “ An excellent book, written in Accordance with 
Intended to meet the needs of students who are modern requirements. In all departments the book 


preparing for the Intermediate B.Sc. and Scholar- is good.’’—Technical Journal. 
ship examinations. 6s Fifth Impression. 3s. 6d. 


The First Two Years of Latin 


By L. W. P. LEWIS, M.A., and E. H. GODDARD, M.A. 


“Very well planned and the method of approach is easy to follow." — Education. Second Impression. 3s. 6d. 


The Approach to Economics Man and Wealth 


By H. M. SCOTT, B.Sc. 


“As an introduction to economics I can strongly 
recommend it.’’—Prof. N. F. HALL in The Listener. 


Third Impression. 8s. 64. 


By WRAY HUNT, B.A. 


' An excellent introductory textbook for young 
students, for the author has the gift of explaining 
things.’’—The Journal of Education. 2s. 6d. 


A School G eometry < With Complete Revision Course 
By C. O. TUCKEY, M.A., and P. W. C. HOLLOWELL, B.A. 


To teachers in search of a really stimulating geometry we can heartily 


4s. 6d. With Answers, 5s. 
The book is now being arranged for separate publication in Parts, and these will be ready this month. 


Children’s Stories and How to 


“ An exceptionally able production. .. . 
recommend this volume.’’—Scottish Educational Journal. 


Progressive Exercises in Precis 


and General English 


By H. R. HARRIES. 


Will cover the requirements of School Certificate 
2s. 6d. 


Examinations. Sixth Impression. 


Tell Them 
By W. A. BONE. 
Contains a fund of useful information on what to 
tell and how to tell it. Third Impression. 2s. 6d. 


The Elements of Biology 


By C. VON WYSS 


“A clear, excellent book.” —The Times Educational Supplement. 


Vol. I, 2s. 6d. Vol. II, 2s. 6d. 


Also issued in Parts: 


The Companion Shakespeare 


“ Suitable for any school and for any home.’’-— 


Mr. GEORGE SAMPSON. 


Limp Cloth, 1s. ; Gilt Boards, 1s. 4d. 


Third Impression. 4, 6d. 


The Companion Poets 


“ Mr. Sopwith’s introductions and notes reveal both 
a fine taste and skill.’"—The Journal of Education. 
2s. 6d. 


q Please write for prospectuses giving titles available in these Series 
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metres, the reader would be left under the impression that 
this form was also the medium employed in the original. 


We hope to reply to “ Traditore ’’ next month. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from “ Epirrhema’”’ by Ludwig 
Miillner. (Havas, Spitalgasse 17, Vienna IX.) 

Goethe führt uns nicht weg von der Welt. Mit hinreissender 
Kraft erkennt er, verkündet er: Ueberall ist das Geheimnis ! 
Wohin immer dein Blick fallt, findest du die heilige Lehre: in 
den Erscheinungen der Atmosphäre, in den Farben, die uns 
umgeben, in den Pflanzen, in den Tieren, im Menschen. Denn 
der Mensch ist nach Körper, Seele und Geist durchaus nichts 
Abgetrenntes in der Natur. Sie wirkt in allem. 


“ So ergreifet ohne Saumnis, 
Heilig öffentlich Geheimnis.”’ 


Wer Goethes naturwissenschaftliche Schriften ihrem Geiste 
gemäss liest und imstande ist, sich bis zu jener liebenden Ver- 
bundenheit mit dem Stoffe zu steigern, die die Grundbedingung 
eines Forschens im Sinne Goethes bildet, der wird auch die 
Dichtungen Goethes als die Darstellung geheim wirkender 
Naturgesetze erkennen lernen. Goethe hätte vor allem nie den 
Faust vollenden können, wenn er nicht jenes Verhältnis zur 
Natur gehabt hätte, um dessen Darstellung wir uns noch weiter 
bemühen wollen. Wir hoffen, den Leser überzeugen zu können, 
dass nichts Willkiirliches vorliegt, wenn gerade der “ Faust ” 
im Lichte der Naturforschung Goethes betrachtet wird. Es ist 
eine unserer Ueberzeugung nach tiefe Notwendigkeit, die Fausts 
Erlösung an die Erkenntnisse des Forschers Goethe bindet. Diese 
Verkettung muss in Zukunít immer mehr eingesehen werden, 
weil die sprachgewaltigen, erschütternden Werke des Dichters 
erst zur Besinnung über die wahre Bedeutung der Einsichten des 
Forschers Goethe hinführen, die sich uns im denkbar anspruchs- 
losesten Kleide darbieten. 

Vielleicht wird die anwachsende seelische und geistige Not 
mehr und mehr Menschen zur richtigen Einschätzung ihrer 
Bedeutung erwecken. 

Das “ heilig-öffentliche Geheimnis ” der über alles Verderben 
und alles “ Böse ” obsiegenden Natur ist es, was Goethe in den 
Faust “‘ hineingeheimnist ” hat. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send veal names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize move than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 398, must reach 
the office by the first post on July 2, 1934, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


LocAL EXAMINATIONS IN Music: AWARD OF MEDALS.—The 
following candidates gained the gold and silver medals offered by 
the Associated Board of the Royal Schools of Music, London for 
the highest and second highest distinction marks respectively 
in the music examinations held recently, the competition being 
open to all candidates in Great Britain and Ireland. Grade VIII 
(Final) Gold Medal, Janet M. Gieve, Bristol, Pianoforte. Grade 
VIII (Final) Silver Medal, Olive E. Cole, Plymouth, Pianoforte. 
Grade VII (Advanced) Gold Medal, Katherine I. Palmer, 
Guildford, Pianoforte. Grade VII (Advanced) Silver Medal, 
Joyce L. Locke, Cardiff, Pianoforte. Grade VI (Intermediate) 
Gold Medal, Joseph M. Roberts, Weston-super-Mare, Pianoforte. 
Grade VI (Intermediate) Silver Medal, Constance Brown, 
Ipswich, Pianoforte. 

+ bad * 

“ THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE PRIZE” COMPETITION, 1934. 
—The subject selected for this year’s Essay Competition for 
‘The Duke of Devonshire Prize” is “ The Influence of Sea 
Power upon the Development of the Empire.’’ The competition 
was established in 1909, in memory of Spencer Compton, Eighth 
Duke of Devonshire, first President of the British Empire League, 
and is open to boys of the leading public schools. Three prizes 
are awarded by the British Empire League for the best essays 
received, viz.: First, ten guineas; second, five guineas; and 
third, three guineas. The winners of the three prizes will also 
receive a certificate with their names inscribed thereon. 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
BOOKS IN CLOTH BINDINGS 
BOOKS IN VARIOUS BINDINGS 


AT LOW CLEARANCE PRICES 


New Editions of separate Catalogues 
dealing with the three classes of books 
mentioned above have just been issued 
and will be sent to Principals on 
application. 


The Educational Supply Association 
invites all those interested in Reward 
Books and Library Books to visit Esavian 
House to inspect the large stock suitable 
for these purposes and select their 
books in comfort. 


Lely Lili Ld 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


171-181 High Holborn, LONDON, W:C. 1 
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DUSTLESS and HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleams of every description 


USE 


The Unequalled 
DURING VACATIONS for Best Results 


FLORIGENE 


Florigene means 
loor-Hygiene) 


It saves TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY, and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT to NOTE that ONE APPLICATION of “ Florigene” ALLAYS the DUST and DIRT up to 12 


I- M 


periods—which is of greater hygienic impo 


ONTHS, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (dry Sweeping 
rtance. Costly scrubbing, disinfectants, and insecticides are unnecessary . 


ne required), also throughout all the intervening "WE 


These sanitary, labour-saving, economic, &c., advantages are NOT attained by sweeping-powders or any other method 
(Established over 33 years) 


THE “ DUST-ALLAYER” Co., 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. | 


Contractors to H.M. Government, the Dominton Governments, County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W.7 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses 


The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, Saturdays excepted. Evening Classes for 
Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in embroidery 
of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, weaving, 
leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 
Branch. 


a a I 


THE INCORPORATED BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 


SUMMER VACATION COURSE in PHYSICAL TRAINING at 
“ FALCONBURY,”’ BEXHILL-ON-SEA 


July 28 to August 18, 1934, for Men and Women Teachers in Elementary, 
Central, and Secondary Schools (Board of Education Syllabus). Recreational 
Activities, Swimming, Games, Cricket, Rugby Football, Tennis, School Athletics, 
Dances, Fencing.—Apply SECRETARY, 25 Chalcroft Road, London, S.E. 13. 
Telephone: Ice Green 4152. 


BRIGHTON SUMMER SCHOOL IN ANIMAL BIOLOGY 
AUGUST 3-17, 1934 


The Course is intended as an introduction to Biology, and as a refresher Course 
for Teachers of the subject. Laboratory and field work. 


Director: Professor L. E. S. EASTHAM, M.A., M.Sc., Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Sheffield, assisted by Specialists. 


Prospectus of F. H. ToyNne, Secretary, 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
in Modern French Language and Culture 
Forty-third Year 
Four Series: July, August, September, October 
A.—Advanced Course: Phonetics, Literature, French civilization, 


Art. Practical work in graded groups: Phonetic drill, Pronunciation, 


Diction, Critical text reading. Grammar, Translation, Composition, 
Conversation (in each Series). 

B.—Special Course for teachers of French (July 16 to August 15). 

C.—Elementary Course (July 5 to August 29): Practical Work in 
small graded groups. 

Certificates and Diplomas at the end of the session. 

Evening entertainments, Excursions. Sports: Tennis, Golf, Rowing, 
Bathing in the Lake, Mountaineering. 

For detailed programmes and information apply to the SECRETARY 
OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL, University, Geneva, Switzerland. 


INSTITUT PEDAGOGIQUE INTERNATIONAL 


FRENCH COURSES 


CAEN 


“The po ular French Courses at Caen, the first of the kind to 
shed in France, are still the best and most practical.” 


HOLIDAY COURSES: 


be estab 


From July 3 to August 30. 


CERTIFICATS ET DIPLÔMES 
de l'Institut Pédagogique International. 
Syllabus ; Post F ree. 


For full information apply to 
Prof. E. LEBONNOIS, 58 Rue Bosniéres, Caen 


AKE MUSIC for II days ON HOLIDAY 


at the PN XFORD SUMMER COURSE 
IN MUSIC AND MUSIC-TEACHING 


P Director: Major J. T. Bavin 

Inclusive Fee £8 I5s. Od. 

JULY 3I — AUGUST Il POINTS TO NOTE : 

I. Chamber Music Playing—Accompanying— Harmonizing at 
the Keyboard-Extemporization—Interpretation in Singing 
—Songs for School Use. All these are additional subjects in 
the new and more practical 1934 syllabus. 

2. Opportunities for informal meetings and friendly discussions between 
music-lovers of all grades. 

3. Accommodation in Lady Margaret Hall and Somerville College. 

4. Only 230 members can be enrolled. 

5. Among those lecturing are : Dr. Geoffrey Shaw, Dr. Percy Buck, 
Dr. Adrian Boult, Mr. George Dodds, Miss L. Mackinnon, 
Mr. John Fry, Mr. Hubert J. Foss, Capt. P. S. G. O’Donnell. 

6. Full prospectus and time-table post free upon application to the 


XFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Amen House Warwick Square, London E.C. 4 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 

Members receive free of charge Le Maitre Phonétique, the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. JONES, University College, London, W.C.1.). 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
1.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK .. net 10/6 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK ss. m “HIS 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK .. ,, 35/- 
“ PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS ”’ (free) 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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Just issued 


C'EST SI FACILE n:s. 6a. 


Developed Progressive French Reading in 
Four Stages 


By VINCENT AICARDI, B. és L., 
and JOAN MASTERS 


Expanded Readings—a new idea, 
simple and practical 


A selection of short pieces and anecdotes, 
interesting and bright material, told in the 
simplest form, then re-told in an expanded 
second stage, and further developed in stages 
III and IV. 


Once having mastered the first version, 
children are eager to divine for themselves 
the additions and changes of the succeeding 
versions and learn unconsciously many lessons 
in composition and expression. 


By the same author 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
ON “ LECTURES FACILES.” By 


JULES LAZARE Is. od. 
LECTURES FACILES By Jutes 
LAZARE Is. 6d. 


The specially written set of simple practical 
readings so widely used in English Schools. 


Ready end of month 


MODERN FRENCH 


Volume I 


By H. O. EMERSON, B.A. (Lond.) 
Head of Modern Languages Dept., Harvey 
Grammar School, Folkestone 
The first volume of a new Course for Se- 
condary Schools, on the most modern Com- 

promise lines. 

Grammatical explanations in English. Re- 
vision after each five lessons. 

Copious and varied exercises. 

Specially written text pieces thoroughly in- 
teresting, bright, and modern. Illustration to 
every lesson. 


Specimen copies willingly sent on publication to all 
interested teachers. 


Works edited by Mr. H. O. EMERSON 
LEBLANC. LES CONFIDENCES 
D’ARSENE LUPIN. Simplified Text. as. od. 


PASTRE. RATABOUL, GENTLEMEN 
PIRATE. 28. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
THEATRE — FIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS 
(Duvernois, Veber, Max Maurey, J.-H. 
Louwyck, Maxime Léry) 38. od. 
Written and Edited by Mr. EMERSON 
CONTES D’AUJOURD’HUI. Cloth 1s. 6d. 
Edited by H. R. MORRIS, M.A., and 

H. O. EMERSON, B.A. 

LEBLANC. LA LAMPE JUIVE. 2s. 6d. 
—— ARSENE LUPIN — TROIS 
CONTES 28. 6d. 
GORSSE. TOTO, PREMIER POLICIER 


By JULES LAZARE 


Primer of French Composition 

Elementary French Composition is 
A Key to Elementary French Composition net 
Easy French Lessons for Beginners 
Lectures Faciles pour les Commengants .. 
La Fleur des Contes et Légendes .. 
Premiéres Lectures en Prose et en Vers .. 
Les Plus Jolis Contes de Fées 

Les Belles Histoires du Temps Passé 
Lectures Pratiques et Littéraires 


NNNNA ey wn me 
CHRA0D00OANRDDO A= 


18 King William Street, 
Í Charing Cross, London, W.C. 2 


DE FRANCE 2s. 6d. 

s. d. 
Contes et Nouvelles. First Series .. 20 
Contes et Nouvelles. Second Series 20 
Petits Chefs-d’Oeuvre Contemporains 2 0 


Half Hours with Modern French Authors 


(Prose and Verse). First Part wi -. 3 0 
Half Hours with Modern French Authors 
(Prose and Verse). Second Part .. jac 3 
A complete French Verb Drill j . I O 
Vade-Mecum of French Composition . I 4 
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CAMBRIDGE BOGKS,. 20 y, 

& 4 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 4) 

By A. W. SIDDONS and C. T. DALTRY 
Now Ready. Parts I and II together. 4s. 6d. With answers, 5s. 

Previously published. Part I, 2s. With answers, 2s. 3d. Part II, 3s. With 


answers, 3s. 6d. Part III, Z» the press. 


“ I should like to confess to feeling an enthusiasm for a book which seems to me to be 

the ideal towards which the research of the last twenty years has been reaching and to 

feeling that it is presumptuous of me to commend a book which commends itself on 
every page.”—The Mathematical Gazette, on Part I. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE MATHEMATICS 


By H. J. LARCOMBE and J. K. FLETCHER 
Now Ready. Algebra, Part I, 2s. With answers, 2s. 3d. 
Previously published. Geometry. Part I, 2s. With answers, 2s. 3d. Part II, 3s. 
With answers, 3s. 6d. 
Part III, In the press 


In this series the authors provide graded courses in Mathematics based on the syllabuses 


of the. various Examining Bodies and on the suggestions contained in the recently 
published report on School Certificate examinations. The Algebra and Geometry 
series, which are in course of preparation, will each consist of three parts. 


CICERO: Pro Sexto Roscio Amerino 
Edited by J. C. NICOL 


Re-issue with a Vocabulary. 2s. Gd. 
(Pitt Press Series) 


ELEMENTS OF LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION 


By G. W. R. TREADGOLD 


3s. 6d. Also in 2 parts, each 2s. 


A new Latin book for beginners by an assistant master at Dulwich College, with three 

main objects: (1) to provide a fuller explanation of Syntax than is given in most ele- 

mentary books ; (2) to provide a large number of easy examples in Latin to illustrate the 

explanations; (3) to provide exercises containing rather longer sentences than are 
commonly aol 


Published by the 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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FROM MURBY’S LIST 
CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS 


Their Theory and Practice 
By A. KING, M.Sc., A.R.C.S., D.I.C., and J. S. ANDERSON, 
Ph. A. R. C.S., D.I.C. 4s. net 
Differs from other books on the subject "in that the theory upon which 
the calculation is based are fully explained before the practical methods 
are attempted, thus giving the student a thorough grasp of the funda- 
mental principles. 


` A Short Hi f a Great 
THE DI N OSAURS Greta of pani Reptiles 
By Dr. W. E. SWINTON, of the British Museum (Natural 


History) 20 Text-Figs. . 25 Plates. 15s. net 
A readable yet authoritative account of the ‘‘terrible reptiles.” 


EARTH- LORE Geology without Jargon 
By Prof. S. J. SHAND. 5s. net 
Those who wish to learn something of the significance of present-day 


Geology without much effort will appreciate this lucid and non-technical 
account by a distinguished geologist. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 Fleet Lane, LONDON, E.C. 4 


EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK ASSOCIATION 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
July 30 to August 25, 1934 
32nd SUCCESSIVE YEAR 


SCARBOROUGH 
BOURNEMOUTH 
ABERYSTWYTH 


Director Mr. J. TIPPING 


Scarborough : (Handwork) 

Pedagogy of Handwork ; Infant School 
Course : Handwork for Juniors, Art for 
Schools, Music, Speech Training and 
Dramatic Art, Bookbinding, Printing, 
Woodwork, Metalwork, Weaving, Em- 
broidery and Decorative Stitchery, 
Needlework and Dressmaking, Leather- 
work, Basketry, Household Handi- 
crafts, Art Metalwork, Practical Geo- 
graphy, Training of Backward Child, 
Practical Science, Science Handicraft. 


Scarborough : (Physical Training) 
Men’s Classes: Senior and Central 
Schools, Junior Schools, Secondary 
and Technical. 
Women’s Classes: Central Schools, 
Evening Schools and Institutes, 
Juniors and Infants. 
Men and Women’s Classes: Swim- 
ming, Observers’ Course. 
Illustrated Prospectus from Mr. H. Dodd, 963 Abbeydale Rd., Sheffield. 


Bournemouth : 
Handwork for Juniors and Infants ; 
Woodwork, Metalwork, Art Metalwork, 
Bookbinding, Art, Leathercraft, Bas- 
ketry, Weaving, Spinning and Dyeing, 
Pottery, Stained-glass and Leadlight 
Work, Needlecraft, Homecrafts. 
Illustrated Prospectus from Mr. Burrows, The Bungalow, Park Rd., 
Lower Compton, Plymouth. 
Aberystwyth : 
Infant School Methods, Bi-lingual 
Course, Junior Handwork, Bookbinding, 
Basketry, Weaving, Art, Design for 
Crafts, Woodwork, Metalwork, Science 
Handicraft, Needlework, Cookery, Prac- 
tical Biology, Voice Production, Class 
Singing and School Dramatics. 
Illustrated Prospectus from Major Stimson, Caerleon House, Aberystwyth. 


HOSTELS AT ALL SCHOOLS 


VA TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS ON LEARNING GERMAN } 


By M. L. BARKER, M.A., Ph.D 
Lecturer in German at the University 4 Edinburgh 


BASIC GERMAN READER 
FOR BEGINNERS 


(Heffer’s Basic German Texts, No. 1) 

With Questions, Selected Idioms, and Complete Vocabulary. 
Demy &vo, cloth, coloured frontispiece and numerous other 
illustrations. 2s. 6d. (postage 4d.). 

This Basic German Reader provides young beginners with a 
uniformly easy yet interesting and varied collection of up-to- 
date German reading matter from which they can learn the 
essential or basic elements of simple everyday spoken and 
written German. 


AS GEHEIMNIS DES JANNSHOFS 


Von Franz Bauer. (Heffer’s Modern German Texts 
for Rapid Reading, No. 1) 

Adapted as a Rapid-Reader with Questions, Selected Idioms, 
and Vocabulary. In collaboration with FRITZ WO6LCKEN, 
Ph.D. (Heidelberg). Crown 8vo, sewed, ls. (postage 3d.). 
The chief aim of this series of Modern German Texts for 
rapid reading is to provide beginners with really easy and 
up-to-date stories which will arouse such lively interest that 
pupils will read the foreign language almost as eagerly as 
their mother-tongue. 

The text, specially selected on account of its brilliant use of 
the idiom of everyday speech, has been simplified and 
adapted to meet the needs of second-year pupils who possess 
only a small basic vocabulary of the most frequently used 
German words. 

Specimen copies of these two books will be sent, on application, 
to teachers of German in schools. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LIMITED 


CAMBRIDGE 
and of all Booksellers 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


The College comprises the following Faculties and Special Schools : 

FACULTY OF ARTS (including Economics). (Dean: Prof. C. B. 
Faweett, B.Litt., D.Sc.) 

FACULTY OF LAWS. (Dean: Prof. Sir Maurice Sheldon Amos, 
K.B.E., M.A., K.C.) 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE. (Dean: Prof. T. G. Hill, D.Sc., A.R.C.S.) 

FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. (Medical, Dental, Pharma- 
ceutical.) (Dean: Prof. E. B. Verney, M.A., M.B., B.Ch., 

-R.C.P., M.R.C.S.) 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. (Dean: Prof. E. G. Coker, M.A., 
D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.) 

SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. (Slade Professor: Randolph 
Schwabe.) 

BARTLETT SCHOOL OF dala al (Prof. A. E. 
Richardson, F.S.A., F.R.I.B 

and DEPARTMENT OF TOWN EEEE (Prof. S. D. Adshead, 

M.A., M.Arch., F.R.I.B.A.) 

and PIRON OF DECORATION. (Lecturer : Mr.H.Warren Wilson, 

SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. (Director: Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A.) 

COURSES FOR HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS. 
(Tutor: Mr. H. T. N. Gaitskell, B.A.) 

COURSES FOR THE DIPLOMA IN JOURNALISM. 
Mr. L. Solomon, M.A.) 

POST GRADUATE and RESEARCH WORK is provided for in all 
Departments. 

EVENING SCHOOLS of HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY are specially 
arranged to meet the needs of Adult Students. 

PUBLIC LECTURES. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, AND PRIZES ARE AWARDED, 
their yearly value exceeding ’g4, 000. 

RESIDENTIAL HALLS : UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HALL, EALING 
(for Men). (Warden: Mr. A. S. Gilbert, LL.M.) COLLEGE 
HALL, LONDON, MALET STREET (for Women). (Principal : 
Miss Alleyne, M.Litt.) 

THE ATHLETIC GROUND OF TWENTY-THREE ACRES 
IS AT PERIVALE 
All inquiries to be addressed to C. O. G. Dour, Secretary, 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1). 
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OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


BINGLEY VACATION COURSE 
(Twenty-first year) 
August 1-15, 1934 
A residential vacation course for men and women 
teachers in Secondary and Elementary Schools, to 
be held at the Training College, Bingley. 
The following subjects will be included : 


i. THE SCIENTIFIC BACKGROUND OF 
EDUCATIONAL THEORY. 
Prof. GODFREY H. THOMSON, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


2. COURSES HAVING SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO SECONDARY AND SENIOR 


SCHOOLS. 
(i) English. Guy N. Pocock, . M.A; 
(ii) Music. GEOFFREY T. Sune Esq., 


Mus. Doc 
(ii) History. D. C. SOMERVELL, Esq., M.A. 
iv Biolog y. Prof. R. Doucras LAURIE, 


(v) Religious Subjects. R. B. HENDER- 


80N, Esq., M.A. 
(vi) Art in Relation to History. J. E. 
BARTON, Esq., M.A. 


3. THE JUNIOR SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 
Miss M. W. PEDDER, B.A. 

4. MORT O ONDT ORE FOR Priced NIOR 
SCH w special a cation to 
Toy-making). Pp 
Miss W. M. HORTON and Miss M. MCIEISH. 

5. INFANT AND NURSERY SCHOOLS. 
Miss G. C. WHITWILL, M.A., N.F.U. 

6. ORGANIZED GAMES. 

Miss A. THORPE. 
Eee an beeper evening lecures 
others, Prof. Sir T. PERCY NUNN, M.A., 
D.Sc., t.D., LL.D., and A. 
, Esq., M.A., D.Litt. 
Teachers will be accommodated in the halls of 
residence and each provided with a bed-sitting room. 

Fee, £5 12s. 6d., covering tuition and board-residence. 

Cheap travelling facilities available. 

A handbook containing full particulars and sylla- 
buses sent gratis on application to the EDUCATION 

OFFICER, County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 


W. PICKARD- 


Directory of Educational 
Associations 
30th year of issue 


This is corrected to date, and contains 

membership total, yearly subscription, 

society’s organ, telegraphic address, tele- 

phone number, date and place of next 

annual meeting, secretary’s name and 
office address. 


See The Journal of Education, March, 1934 


See also pages 339, 340, 367, 385, 394, 397, and 402 


ati EN E AN ANN NIO NEN a 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRASBOURG (FRANCE) 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS 


HOLIDAY COURSES (JULY 1 TO 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1934) 


Section A.—FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Phonetics 
(theoretical and practical) ; practice in speaking 
and reading (small colloquial classes) ; exercises 
in grammar dictation; translation (oral and 
written) and composition; history of the 
French language. 

FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION.— 
History of French literature; explications of 
modern French writers ; introductory courses to 
French literature, philosophy, science, and art of 
to-day, to French social and political life. Visits 
to schools, monuments, factories, &c. 

Section B. — GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE.—Phonetics ; practice in speak- 
ing; grammar; dictation; translation and 
composition. Introductory lectures to modern 
German life and literature. 


GERMAN LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION: 


FEES. FRENCH. | GERMAN. |BOTH COURSES. 
10 weeks | 280 frs. | 200 frs. 400 frs. 

8 , 260 ,, | 180 ,, 350 ,, 

6 .,, 220 ,, | 160 ,, 300 ,, 
4, 180 ,, | 140 ,, 280 ,, 


EXCURSIONS in the Vosges, the Rhine Valley, &c. 
SPORTS: Rowing, football, tennis, &c. 


DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR a course of 
lectures, including French enguees) literature, 
conversation, and history arranged at 
“l'Institut d'Etudes Françaises Modernes ” for 
foreign students. 

20-25 lessons per week. 


Supplementary information to be got from the 
Secretariat des Cours de Vacances, Université de 
Strasbourg, France. 


“The Journal of Education” 
THE 1933-1934 SERIES OF ARTICLES 


“SCHOOL LIBRARIES” 


In 1933: Introductory Article, January. Modern 
Languages, February. English, March. Classics, 
April. History, May. Geography, June. Mathe- 
matics, July. Chemistry, August. Physics. Sep- 
tember. Biological Science, October. Religious 
Knowledge, November. Art section, December. 
In 1934: Selection of Books and Balance of 
Stock, January. Music, February. Spanish, April. 
Others to foliow. 


LONDON: MR. WILLIAM RICE, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4 
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OXFORD 


Vacation Course in Education 


VACATION COURSE in Educa- 

tion will be held from August 1-28, 1934. 
It is open to both men and women and is not con- 
fined to members of the University. 

Graduates of British Universities (and under 
certain conditions of other universities also) who have 
completed not less than seven years’ efficient and full 
time service in approved schools, and who attend the 
full Course of four weeks, may be admitted without 
further residence to the Examination for the Univer- 
sity Diploma in Education. 

Apply to THE DIRECTOR OF TRAINING, 15 Norham 
Gardens, Oxford. 


UNIVERSITY OF RENNES 


(FRANCE). 


FRENCH COURSES FOR FOREIGNERS 


1. HOLIDAY COURSES at SAINT-SERVAN- 
SUR-MER, near ST. MALO, from JULY 17 to 
AUGUST 31. 


2. During the scholastic year at RENNES (Faculté 
des Lettres), from NOVEMBER 8 to JUNE 15. 


Language, literature, experimental phonetics, 
translation, and practical exercises, &c. 


Special diplomas—Excursions—Sea bathing. 
Apply for Prospectus to M. Louis, Professeur 
au Collège de St. Servan-sur-Mer. 


CURSOS DE VERANO PARA 
EXTRANJEROS EN JACA 


(ORGANIZADOS POR LA UNIVERSIDAD DE 
ZARAGOZA) 


Castellano elemental y superior, Fónetica y 
Gramatica Historica del Es 1, Literatura, Arte, 
Historia, conferencias, cursillos breves. Visitas a 
los monumentos artisticos y excursiones semanales 
al Pirineo (Ansó, Hecho, Canfranc, Sallent, Panti- 
cosa, &c.). Residencia de estudiantes con jardines, 
piscina, tennis, &c. Pensión en la Residencia 
11 pesetas. Inscripción por uno o dos cursos : 
Dos meses, 100 pesetas. Un mes, 50. Por todos los 
cursos: Dos meses, 200 pesetas. Un mes, 100. 


Price 2/6 net. Edition limited to 250 copies. 


NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Fully illustrated, with an account of Laying 


the Foundation Stone, by HiS MAJESTY 
THE KING, on June 26, 1933. 


London : Mr. William Rice, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


FOUNDER— PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 

VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 

DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 

MISTRESS OF METHOD—ETHEI, DRIVER, L.R.A.M., Dalcroze 
Diploma. 

SECRETARY—ALICE WEBER. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL IN JULY 
to 37 FITZROY SQUARE, W. | es, his pied fr 


Velvet Stage Hangings, Scenery, Pro- 


SCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE, ART 
SUMMER OF ACTING, AND PLAY PRODUCTION 


Sessions—Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, July 30 to 

Riou 13 and August 16 to August 30; Everyman Theatre, mp- 
stead, August 31 to September 9. Unrivalled opportunities for ac and 
study in actual theatres under famous professional producers. M pro- 
es and plays for Community Groups, Schools, and Colleges rehearsed. 
Inclusive fee per session, Three Guineas. Residential accommodation 


Bath course in eighteenth century mansion, if desired. 
See tforaiaces of Modern saul Trapessioniot Plays, suitable for 
Schools and Community Groups, given at Everyman Theatre, Hamp- 
stead, on Sundays, June 3 and 10, at 2.30 p.m. Admission free to 


educationis nas and 


in richest 


which the School has purchased as a MEMORIAL to its 
Founder PERCY B. INGHAM 
Inquiries for SCHOLARSHIPS, SUMMER SCHOOL, and CLASSES 


for CHILDREN and ADULTS to the SECRETARY, Dalcroze 
School, 23 Store Street, London, W.C. 1. Museum 2294. 


ree Advisory Bureau concerning cho 
For particulars of Courses Plays, Costumes, 
HON. SECRETARY, Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, enclos 


stamped envelope. 
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See ea MACMILLAN S 


AN ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EXAMINATIONS (1900-1932). 
By MARY C. CHAMPNEYS. With a Foreword by Sir MICHAEL SADLER and Sir PHILIP 
\ HARTOG. 5s. net. (International Institute Examinations Inquiry.) 
ADULT EDUCATION IN PRACTICE. By Various Writers. Edited by ROBERT 
PEERS, M.A., Head of the Department of Adult Education, University College, Nottingham ; 
) Chairman of the Association of Tutors in Adult Education. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ A timely and succinct account. Its eleven chapters have been contributed by tutors who have 
) seen long service in the movement, and the information they contain is both accurate and comprehensive.’’ 
—C. E. M. Joab (The Spectator). 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS SCHOOL BOOK. By ROBERT JONES, D.Sc. 


) Econ., and S. S. SHERMAN, B.A., B.Sc. New and Enlarged Edition. With Ilustrations. Paper, 
1s. 3d. Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 
THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY 
\ General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 
A collection of English texts with special Introductions, Notes, and Questions. 2s. 6d. each. 
) READY SHORTLY 
DISRAELI. SYBIL. Edited by VICTOR COHEN. Illustrated by F. PEGRAM. 
) AUSTEN. NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by Mrs. F. BOAS. Illustrated by HUGH 
THOMSON. 
) HARDY. STORIES AND POEMS. _ Edited by N. V. MEERES. 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF WIT. | Selected, Compiled, and Edited by GUY BOAS, M.A. 
SHAKESPEARE. MACBETH. Edited by M. ALDERTON PINK. 
\ SHAKESPEARE. MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by P. H. B. LYON 
SHAKESPEARE. THE TEMPEST. Edited by EDWARD THOMPSON. 
) SHAKESPEARE. OTHELLO. Edited by Guy BOAS. 
Send for Complete List. 
X e e Se 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE FRENCH TRANSLATION. Prose and Verse 
» Passages with Exercises. By K. C. BRUCE. About 2s. 6d. [Shortly. 
FIVE FRENCH FARCES FOR THE FOURTH FORM-ROOM. With 
) Exercises and Vocabularies by H. S. MAYALL. Illustrated by H. M. BROCK. [Shortly 
Provides a practical method of instruction on the lines which have probably been followed during 
the first two years of the French Course. The author believes that the drama should form a regular 
) feature of the modern language curriculum. 
ADDITIONAL EXERCISES FOR SIEPMANN’S PRIMARY FRENCH 
» COURSE, PART I. By M. P. PICARD, LL.B. Limp Cloth. ıs. 
These exercises are offered to meet the requirements of the new common Entrance Examina- 
) tion, as well as other examinations requiring translation into and from French. 
. . W. . IS. 6d. 
GERMAN POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. ByA. W. BAIN ód 
) This book has been prepared to lead up to the author’s “ German Poetry for Students.”’ 
AESCHYLUS “s PERSAI.” An Edition of the play shortened for use as an elementary 
À textbook. [With Introduction, Notes, Maps, and Vocabulary by H. PITMAN, M.A., Lecturer in 
Classics at the University of Bristol. 2s. (Elementary Classics.) 
2 It is a good idea to edit the Persai for the Elementary Classics series, because among the Greek plays 
) it is unique in treating of contemporary history, and can hardly fail to be enjoyed, even by those whose 
Greek is as yet feeble, for that reason.”’—Tbhe Times Educational Supplement. 
ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By J. T. BROWN, M.A., B.Sc., 


Rector of North Berwick High School, and C. W. M. MANSON, M.A., Principal Teacher of Mathe- 
matics at North Berwick High School. Part I. The Straight Line. 2s. Part I]. The Circle. 1s. 6d. 


» AN INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY. By L.M. PARSONS, D.Sc., Science Master, 
Westminster City School. 2s. 6d. 

This book consists of the biological section of Part I of Dr. Parsons’s “ Everyday Science,” to which 
have been added an introductory chapter, a chapter on spiders and other creatures of the garden, 
suggestions for outdoor work, and a collection of recent examination questions. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATIONS 5 
of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpooi, Leeds, Sheffieid, and Birmingham, 1935 ( 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1935 ( 
ENGLISH ENGLISH—contd. 
Arnold.— POEMS. Selected and Edited by G. C. Shakespeare.—HENRY V. Edited by IK. DEIGHTON. ( 
MacauLay. With the addition of “ Sohrab and 2s. 
Rustum,’’ and “ Tristram and Iseult.” 2s. 6d. HENRY V. Eversley Edition. With Notes. i 
Plutarch LIFE OF JULIUS CAESAR. North’s 1s. 6d. net. 
Translation. Edited by H. W. M. Parr, M.A. 
Is. 6d.; limp, ts. LATIN AND GREEK ( 
— LIFE OF ALEXANDER. North’s Translation. Oe a ee ee ene 
Edited by H. W. M. Parr, M.A. 1s. 4d. DAE i eee cer l ( 
Virgil—AENEID. Book XI. Edited by T. E. PAGE, 
Shakespeare. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. M.A. 2s. 
Edited Dye Er EIGHEONS 28: Homer.—ILIAD. Book VI. Edited by W. Lear, ( 
— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Eversley Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. 
Edition. With Notes. 1s. 6d. net. Thucydides.—RISE OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE. = 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.  Scholar’s From Book I. Edited by F. H. Corson, M.A. 2s. 
Library. Edited bv P. H. B. Lyon, M.A., Head- Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. Edited by Rev. 
master of Rugby. 2s. 6d. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. ( 
Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application ? 
LOWER AND SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS, 1935 ( 
ENGLISH ENGLISH—conid. ( 
Scott—OLD MORTALITY. With Introduction and Tennyson.— THE COMING OF ARTHUR AND THE 
Notes. 3s. 6d. [Lower PASSING OF ARTHUR. Edited by F. J. Rowe, 
Shakespeare.—HENRY V. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. atte Tanga: owe A 
2s. [Lower —— GARETH AND LYNETTE. Edited by G. C. 
—— HENRY V. Eversley Edition. With Notes. MACRUCAY p Midis ISF 0d: owe z 
Is, 6d. net. OIRE ——IDYLLS OF THE KING. In 12 Books. 
—— MACBETH. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. Edited by J. H. FOWLER, M.A. 3s. [Lower ( 
i L d School 
oo tee eee ets —— IDYLLS OF THE KING (Text only). 2s. [Lower 
— MACBETH. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
1s. 6d. net. [Lower and School 
—-— MACBETH.  Scholar’s Library. Edited by LATIN AND GREER 
M. ALDERTON PINK. 2s. 6d. [Lower and School Livy.— BOOK V. Edited by M. ALFORD. 2s. [School ( 
HING. Edi Ovid. —HEROIDUM EPISTULAE XIII. (Containing 
ee ee eS SE I., V., IX., XIII.) Edited by Evetyn S. SHUcK- 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Eversl ee se 
E ; versley = : l 
Edition. With Notes. 1s. 6d. net. (School Virgil. AENEID. Book IX. Edited by Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. 2s. [School ( 
Southey. LIFE OF NELSON. Edited by MICHAEL Euripides. HECUBA. Edited by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., 
MACMILLAN, D.Litt. 3s. (Lower and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. [School 
—— LIFE OF NELSON. Edited by F. H. Law, Thucydides.— Book VI. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, $ 
Ph.D. 2s. 6d. [Lower M.A. 4s. [School 
Spenser.—THE FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. Edited —— BOOKS VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. PERCIVAL ( 
by H. M. PEercivaL, M.A. 2s. 6d. [School Frost, M.A. 4s. [School 
— — THE FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. Edited by Xenophon.— ANABASIS. Book III. Edited by Rev. ( 
G. A. WAUCHOPE. 2s. 6d. [School G. H. NaLL, M.A. 2s. [School 
Complete List, including the Higher Certificate Examination, post free on application ( 
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ENGLISH 
Scott—THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL. With Intro- 


duction and Notes. 3s. 6d. [School. 

— THE TALISMAN. With Introduction and 

Notes. 3s. 6d. LJunior, 

—- THE TALISMAN. Edited by FREDERICK 

TREUDLEY. 2s. 6d. (Junior. 

— THE TALISMAN. Abridged and Edited by 

» FANNY JOHNSON. 2s. LJunior. 
Shakespeare.—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

) Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Junior and School. 

—- THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. — Eversley 


Edition. With Notes. 1s. 6d. net. 
À [Junior and School. 


—— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Scholars’ 
Library. Edited by P. H. B. Lyon, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
[Junior and School. 


— KING LEAR. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 
) [School. 


— KING LEAR. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 


MACMILLAN Gaia ee ee ee 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 1935 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1935 


ENGLISH—contd. 


An Anthology of Poetry from Spenser to Arnold. Edited 
by WILLIAM WittTs, M.A. 5s. net. 

This anthology provides in a convenient and 
compact form those poems which are included in 
the General English Literature svllabus for the 
School Certificate Examination of the University 
of Cambridge. 


LATIN AND GREEK 
Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book VII. Edited by 
Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 
M.A. 2s. (Junior. 
Cicero. —PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. Edited by E. H. 
DonkIN, M.A. 3s. (School. 
Livy.—BOOK V. Edited by M. ALForp. 2s. [School. 
Virgil—AENEID. Book II. Edited by T. E. PAGE, 
M.A. 2s. [Junior and School. 


Euripides.—HECUBA. Edited by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., 
and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
(Junior and School. 


Thucydides.—BOOK I. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 


M.A. 4s. [School. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book IV. Edited by 
Rev. E. D. STONE, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 


) OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 1935 


) Is. 6d. net. (School. 
Swift—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Abridged and 
) Edited by G. C. EARLE, B.A. Is. 6d. (Junior. 
ENGLISH 

Defoe.— ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part I. Edited by 
À C. R. GASTON. 28. 6d. [Junior. 
) —— ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited by CLIFTON 
JOHNSON. 2s. 6d. LJ unior. 
) — ROBINSON CRUSOE. Abridged and Edited by 
J. HuTcHison. ts. 6d. [ Junior. 
Shakespeare THE TEMPEST. Edited by K. 
) DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 
. — THE TEMPEST. Eversley Edition. With 
) Notes. 1s. 6d. net. (School. 
— HENRY IV. First Part. Edited by K. 
) DEIGHTON. 28. (School. 
— HENRY IV. First Part. Eversley Edition. 
With Notes. ts. 6d. net. [School. 

) — MACBETH. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 
(School. 
» —— MACBETH. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
1s. 6d. net. [School. 
) —— MACBETH. Scholar's Library. Edited bv 
M. ALDERTON PINK. 2s. 6d. (School. 


—— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by IX. DEIGHTON. 2s. 


[Junior. 


ENGLIS H—conid. 


Shakespeare.— JULIUS CAESAR. Eversley Edition. 
With Notes. Is. 6d. net. (Junior. 


—— AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 
[Junior. 

—— AS YOU LIKE IT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. Is. 6d. net. (Junior. 
Swift —GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited by CLIFTON 
JOHNSON. 2s. 6d. (School. 
—— GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Abridged and Edited 


by G. C. EARLE, B.A. Is. 6d. [School. 
LATIN AND GREEK 

Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book IV. Edited by 

C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. (Junior. 


—— GALLIC WAR. Book VI. Edited by C. COLBECK, 
M.A. 2s. [School 
Cicero.— PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited by Prof. A. S. 
WILKINS, Litt.D. 3s. [School. 
Virgil— AENEID. Book II. Edited by T. E. PAGE. 
M.A. 2s. (School. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book I. Edited by Rev. 
A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. ‘School. 
—— ANABASIS. Book I. Edited by E. A. WELLS, 
M.A. 2s. [School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 
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Reviews 


MUSIC: REALISTIC AND ROMANTIC 


The Columbia History of Music Through Ear and Eye: 
Being a Series of Typical Compositions Selected and 
Annotated by P. A. ScHoLEs. Period IV. Music as 
a Romance and as National Expression. The Musical 
Examples Specially Recorded by the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Conducted by Sir Hamilton 
Harty; Myra Hess; Mark Raphael; Dorothea 
Helmrich; Victoria Anderson and Viola Morris. 
(Booklet, 8 Records and Album, 23s. 6d. Oxford 
University Press and Columbia Graphophone Co.) 

With the fourth volume, that splendid enterprise, the 

Columbia History of Music, reaches the period of music as 

romance and as national expression, the period of Weber, 

Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, Brahms, Dvorak, Grieg, the 

Russians, and many others, which Mr. Scholes defines as 

beginning “‘ roughly speaking, with the death of Beethoven, 

1827.” To find suitable and varied material for illustra- 

tions in so wide a field and within the limits imposed by 

eight 10 in. records, must have been a task of tremendous 
difficulty, and while omissions will no doubt spring readily 
to mind, it will be generally conceded that Mr. Scholes has 
once more succeeded admirably in the aptness of his choice. 

As a “realistic romantic’’ he has taken Berlioz, who 
is represented by the second movement of his Romeo 
and Juliet Symphony, an example which shows both the 
virtues and the faults of this brilliant and impulsive 
genius—his original treatment of the orchestra, his burning 
imagination, and his occasional triviality. A happy idea 
is the placing side by side on one record of a Nocturne by 

Field, who invented the term, and one by Chopin, who 

carried the form to the height of poetical achievement. 

Schumann, Brahms and Wolf represent the German 

Lieder composers, the two first named with a song and a 

duet each, and the last with the three songs ‘‘ Nacht- 

gauber,”’ “ Gesegnet sei,” and ‘‘ Ach, im Maien war’s.”’ 

Macdowell, with one of his ‘‘ Sea Pieces,” “ A.D. 1620,” 
is here as the representative of American romanticism, 
and Dvorak, with the first of his ‘‘ Slavonic Dances,” in its 
original form as a pianoforte duet, and Balakiref, with his 
vividly descriptive symphonic poem, “ Russia,” represent 
the Nationalist composers. Both the recording and the 
performances are throughout excellent, and in the accom- 
panying booklet, Mr. Scholes again displays his rare gifts 
as an understanding and understandable teacher. 


SPEECH TRAINING 


The Elements of Speech. By J. M. O'NEILL and A. T 
WEAVER. New, Revised Edition. (12s. 6d. net 
Longmans.) 

O'Neill and Weaver’s The Elements of Speech is the finest 
American textbook on speech training. This new and 
revised edition is of genuine interest to English speakers. 

Prof. Weaver did invaluable work for the American 
Association of Teachers of Speech of which he was one of 
the earliest presidents, and with Prof. O’Neill he has been 
engaged for years in the herculean task of giving a scientific 
and aesthetic solution to the terrific problem presented by 
the question of speech standard in the great continent of 
America, and particularly in the Middle West. 

The book covers in an elementary way the field of college 
work as it is understood in America, the stress being placed 
far more than with us on the problem of oratory and 
debate. But all the introductory chapters are of equal 
interest to British students. The insistence on the fact 
that speech training should be based on the elements of 
speech itself and not on composition, literature, logic, &c., 
is admirable. ‘‘ We believe that the facts about human 
speech are inherently just as significant and valuable as 


are any other facts which the student learns ın college. 
Certainly they are much more closely related to the process 
of satisfactory and happy living than are most other facts.”’ 
This is a truism which English educationists still need to 
appreciate. 

Scarcely any aspect of speech is excluded from the pre- 
liminary survey of the first ten chapters. The general basis 
of the whole text is found in the quotation, ‘‘ Speech is 
the great medium through which human co-operation is 
brought about ” (G. A. de Laguna). ‘‘ Speech is at present 
our only way of expressing thought, it is probably our 
only way of accurate thinking ” (R. Paget). 

The first statement was symbolically set before us in the 
story of the Tower of Babel, and has to-day the most 
vital bearing on many of our social and political problems. 
The second, accepted by all behaviourists, will be con- 
tested by many psychologists, but seems to be true in 
regard to all normal mature mentalities. 

The only criticism of these earlier chapters is the frequent 
introduction of perfect poems as “exercises ” without refer- 
ence to their rhythmic construction. The aesthetic standard 
of speech is perhaps less adequately appreciated in America 
than the utilitarian, but the notes on stage delivery in the 
chapter on Phonetics mark a great advance in this respect. 
In the Phonetics section a better attempt than usual is made 
to distinguish between formation, as a physiological and 
aesthetic basis for speech, and selection—part of the “code ”’ 
significance of language in particular districts. The obser- 
vance of this distinction marks the boundary line between 
admissible and inadmissible dialect pronunciations. All 
singers, for example, in striving after true physiological and 
aesthetic tone production find themselves forced to adopt 
a fairly uniform standard both of vowel formation and 
selection ; consonants are of far less importance. 

No student of speech can afford to neglect this book. 


BARKER’S GIERKE 


Natural Law and the Theory of Soctety, 1500-1800. By 
O. GIERKE. With a Lecture on “ The Ideas of Natural 
Law and Humanity,” by E. TROELTscH. Translated, 
with an Introduction, by Prof. E. BARKER. Vols. I 
and II. (30s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

During the past thirty-four years Maitland’s Gierke has 
been an indispensable textbook for all students of medieval 
ideas. It consists of a translation of a section of Dr. Otto 
Gierke’s great work on the law of corporations, Das deutsche 
Genossenschaftsrecht, prefaced by an analytical summary of 
the contents of the section, and by an introduction of 
nearly forty pages. Maitland’s Introduction, brilliant, 
penetrative, profound, is the real core of the book. All 
that is valuable in Gierke is there presented with a lucidity 
and grace totally wanting in the obscure and repellant 
original, and to the translated Gierke Maitland has added, 
with characteristic modesty, innumerable treasures of 
thought and expression. 

The dull and difficult Gierke seems to have the curious 
power of stimulating and inspiring thinkers more lively and 
lucid than himself. For here comes Prof. Ernest Barker, 
who may be regarded as Maitland’s successor in Cambridge, 
with five more sections of Gierke’s colossal work, which he 
also presents in translation, prefaced by an analytical 
summary and by an introduction of more than ninety 
pages. No higher praise can be bestowed on Prof. Barker’s 
achievement than to say that it is not unworthy to be 
placed by the side of Maitland’s great edition of the section 
on the idea of state and corporations. 

The theme of the new Gierke and of Prof. Barker’s 
Introduction is Natural Law, and there can be no doubt 
that this composite work supplies a need long felt by 
English students of political theory. The idea of a law of 
nature, anterior and superior to all civil enactments, has 
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played a great part in the evolution of human society. 
By the Stoics it was regarded as the embodiment of eternal 
reason ; by the Christian fathers as the unrevealed law of 
God ; by the modern Rationalists as the dictates of con- 
science and common sense. Hitherto there has been no 
satisfactory English treatise on the great conception, 
although useful remarks upon it were to be found in such 
works as Maine’s Ancient Law, Ritchie’s Natural Rights, 
and Holland’s Jurisprudence. Probably the absence of any 
formal thesis on the theme is due to the fact that in 
England the influence of the idea of Natural Law has been 
much less potent than on the Continent in general and in 
Germany particularly. Nevertheless it played no unim- 
portant part in the conflicts of seventeenth century England, 
in the reforms of the eighteenth century, and in the revolu- 
tionary movements of the nineteenth. Hence Prof. 
Barker’s notable work—which is sure to be known as 
Barker's Gierke—is extremely welcome. It is the product 
of long labour and masterly ability. 


FILMS AND CHILDREN 


Motion Pictures and Youth: a Summary. By W. W. 
CHARTERS. (6s. net.) How to Appreciate Motion 
Pictures: a Manual of Motion Picture Criticism 
Prepared for High-School Students. By E. DALE. 
(8s. 6d. net.) The Emotional Responses of Children 
to the Motion Picture Situation. By W. S. DYSINGER 
and Prof. C. A. RucKMicK. (5s. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 


The Payne Fund of New York has financed the most 
extensive and thorough psychological investigation into 
the effects of films upon children that has yet been under- 
taken in any country. The above volumes represent a 
selection of the studies which have been published as 
findings of this inquiry, which was carried on by a Com- 
mittee on Educational Research, with the backing of the 
Motion Picture Research Council of New York. The com- 
prehensiveness of the data amassed can be seen from a glance 
at Mr. Peter’s study on Motion Pictures and Standards of 
Morality, where every conceivable aspect of questionable 
films, from “ kissing at the movies” to ‘‘ conduct of 
parents in the movies ” is analysed statistically, tabulated 
and evaluated. 

Most readers, however, will turn first to Dr. Charters’s 
summary of the results of the inquiry as a whole, which 
arrives at three conclusions. The first is that “ the motion 
picture,” as such, “is a potent medium of education,’ 
chiefly because the children’s power of assimilating and 
remembering what they see in the pictures has been under- 
estimated. Children, even at the early age of 8, see at 
least half the facts which adults see in a picture, and 
remember them for several months without appreciable loss 
of clearness. Their emotional response to what they see 
‘‘may be recorded in deviations from the norm in sleep 
matters, by visible gross ev idences of bodily movements, 
and by refined internal responses.” The second conclusion 
is that the content of current pictures, with its over-emphasis 
on sex and crime, is not good for children. But thirdly, 
the motion picture is only one of many influences, at 
home, in school and elsewhere, that mould the child’s 
experience ; and probably it is not yet the most powerful. 
For the investigators were unable to prove that children 
who went more frequently to the pictures developed different 
ideas and attitudes from others who went less frequently. 
It is, however, clear that “ pictures may theoretically be 
satisfactory for adults and harmful to children.” At 
present, producers and exhibitors of films cater for the 
public in general, without taking much account of the 
children. 

As it is impossible to exclude children from all picture 
theatres, a solution of the problems raised can only come 
through the creation of a specialized class of theatre and 
programme for children as such. Parents, as well as pro- 


ducers, have a responsibility in reaching out towards this 
solution. Dr. Charters’s summary, important and inter- 
esting as it is, should not be studied apart from the accom- 
panying volumes on which it is based, as much of the 
detailed work is more illuminating than these general 
conclusions. A word of praise should be said of Dr. Edgar 
Dale’s manual of motion-picture criticism for high school 
students, How to Appreciate Motion Pictures. It is sound, 
informative, and refreshingly simple in style. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF ENGLISH ART 


(1) English Water-Colours. By L. Binyon. (7s. 6d. net. 
Black.) 

(2) .4 Short History of Painting in England. By M. F. DE 
MONTMORENCY. (os. net. Dent.) 


(1) This book is the most complete history of English 
water-colours which has yet been published, bringing 
together the work of a group of scholars and enthusiasts 
who have of recent vears added much to our knowledge of 
both the chief and the minor masters. This authoritative 
work incorporating as it does so much fresh material, 
should prove of great value to the general reader, for whom 
much of this material has been inaccessible, and to be 
found only in the publications of the Walpole Society. The 
story is admirably told. We have heard so frequently that 
England had to wait till the eighteenth century for a native 
school of painting that we are glad to be taken back to 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s draughtsman, John White, who 
carried with him a box of colours on the expedition to 
Virginia. We feel that the blossoming of our native school 
should come from native roots, and we are able to under- 
stand how Gainsborough was more truly himself when he 
sat in a country lane than when he sat at the feet of Van 
Dyck, and how the idyllic peace of De Wint, and the 
rendering of the wind on the heath by David Cox are 
peculiarly our own, and why Rowlandson and Girtin make 
such a strong appeal. Mr. Binyon has no special axe to 
grind, and his critical remarks are full of the mature 
wisdom and unprejudiced appreciation of the true historian. 

(2) Mr. de Montmorency’s contribution to the literature 
of English art is of a different category. He gives us an 
account of painting in England from pre-Gothic times to 
Aubrey Beardsley, and finishes with a chapter on recent 
tendencies. The author is that rare combination—an artist 
and a critic, and he is remarkable for his catholic and 
reasonable views on widely different schools of ee 
With him we can appreciate the “ Wilton Diptych,” 
symphony by the Wizard of the Butterfly Mark, or Frith’s S 
“ Derby Day, ” while he reveals the painter’s knowledge 
of his craft in his descriptions of the lively brushwork of 
Hogarth’s “ Shrimp Girl ” and Gainsborough’ s children. 

The affinity of Raeburn with Velasquez is rightly insisted 
on, but when the author refers to the influence of Velasquez’s 
portrait of Pope Innocent IV in the Vatican he surely means 
the world-famous portrait of Pope Innocent X in the 
Galleria Doria Pamphili. Innocent IV became Pope in 
1243, more than 350 years before Velasquez was born ! 

We are left with an optimistic feeling about the future 
of English painting. It cannot be that we shall continue 
to draw our inspiration from the studios of Montparnasse 
or the ‘‘ Quartier,” or wors¢ still from the ethnographical 
gallery in the British Museum. Our painting, if it is to 
survive at all, must be an expression of contemporary life. 
If it ceases to be that it is a useless anachronism, and, as 
Mr. de Montmorency says, “‘ It is safe to assert that it will 
be based on some form of representation.’’ 

Both the books which form the subject of this notice 
have appeared at a very opportune time in view of the 
forthcoming exhibition of English Art at Burlington House. 


ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF DOMESTIC SUBJECTS.—The 
annual conference will be held on Saturday, June 2, beginning 
at 10.45 a.m., in the Great Hall, University College, London. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
BIOGRAPHY AND CLASSICS 


(1) Great Lives. Jane Austen. By G. RAWLENCE. 
Gogh. By P. Burra. (2s. net each. Duckworth.) 
(1) Mr. Rawlence has given us a clear, understanding study 
of the surroundings in which Jane Austen spent the forty-two 
years of her life. He makes good use of her letters, and frequent 
references to the novels. Jane Austen’s life, he tells us, ‘‘ was 
very much the life of her characters, without the drama and 
intrigue which are necessary to a novel, and without that 
heightening of light and shade which is necessary to comedy.”’ 
She led a normal, healthy life, surrounded by her relations and 
friends, and a story such as this will certainly help to an appre- 
ciative understanding of her deservedly popular novels. Vincent 
Van Gogh died in 1891, in his thirty-eighth year—by his own 
hand. Mr. Burra’s attempt to add one more to the many records 
of tragedies of genius certainly makes an interesting narrative. It 
is indeed a pathetic story of failure after failure, a story that 
will leave most readers more than ever convinced that genius 
is often hardly distinguishable from insanity. Few men of 
genius can have been as erratic as Van Gogh must have been. 
But Mr. Burra does not deal adequately with Van Gogh the 
artist; and the tendency he shows to draw comparisons, in 
character and passions, between Van Gogh and John Keats 
will hardly appeal to the many admirers of Keats. 


(2) Van 


James Silk Buckingham, 1786-1855: a Social Biography. By 
Prof. R. E. TURNER. (21s. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

It is astonishing that James Silk Buckingham should have had 
to wait nearly eighty years for a biographer. For he was a man 
of light and leading in his own day ; a pioneer reformer in both 
India and England; an author of amazing range and versa- 
tility with some forty works to his credit; a traveller who had 
seen more of the world than almost any other of his contem- 
poraries. The very range and variety of his interests, indeed, 
did him some disservice, for they gave him a reputation for 
shallowness and inaccuracy. He was not, in truth, a man of 
the highest order of either talent or character. But he was an 
extraordinarily interesting man, and his biography, excellently 
written by Prof. Turner, is a fascinating and illuminating docu- 
ment. 


President Masaryk tells his Story. Recounted by K. ČAPEK. 
Translated from the Czech. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
President Masaryk is honoured in his own country, and also 
in this country, as teacher, philosopher, leader, and the founder 
of a state. In this book he tells his life story in his own words, 
but as those words were taken down from time to time, in the 
course of ordinary conversation, by Karl Capek. Of course the 
interest grows in intensity as the period of the Great War is 
approached, but all the way through the stages of childhood, 
school-days, early manhood, the middle years, on to later life 
lived mostly in the thick of the European tragedy, the tale is 
told simply and all the more impressively. Whether because of 
the man himself, or because of the incidental light which his 
narrative throws upon European history, or for both reasons, 
this is a book to be read. 


Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson. By E. M. FORSTER. 
Arnold.) 

One need not have known Lowes Dickinson, and need not have 
read all his books, to be in a position to appreciate this beautiful 
biography. Mr. Forster, who might have written as an intimate 
to intimates, has chosen rather to write for the general public. 
And why should the general public be interested enough to justify 
a full-length biography of Dickinson ? His life was singularly 
lacking in external adventure; he could scarcely be counted 
among the great writers of his time; and as a thinker he was 
not in the same flight as several of his contemporaries at Cam- 
bridge. But what about Dickinson as a publicist ? Does his 
work for the League of Nations, ‘‘ the one big practical thing 
for which he worked,” assure him a place among the famous ? 
Only the future can say. Meantime there is also the man Lowes 
Dickinson, the ‘‘ Goldie ” of his friends, ‘‘ beloved, affectionate 
unselfish, witty, charming.” Of him Mr. Forster has given us 
a very delightful picture. The value of the book is increased 
by Mr. R. E. Balfour’s exhaustive bibliography. 


Anne of England: the Biography of a Great Queen. 
HOPKINSON. (12s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

The recent writings of Prof. G. M. Trevelyan and Mr. Winston 

Churchill have reminded us that, if Queen Anne is dead, she was 


(10s. 6d. net. 


By M. R. 


once very much alive. Miss Hopkinson in the vivacious mono- 
graph before us contends, rather less convincingly, that she not 
only lived but was “ a great queen.” Be that as it may, Miss 
Hopkinson presents a well-written and valuable summary of 
Anne's romantic and varied career from her birth in the reign 
of Charles II to her death in 1714. Her biography is more 
interesting than most modern novels. 


Great Lives. Charles Lamb. By O. Wittiams. Huxley. By 
E. W. MacBRIDE. (2s. net each. Duckworth.) 

Mr. Williams’ Charles Lamb covers familiar ground and is 
one more contribution to the Centenary of Lamb’s death. 
The Life of Huxley is a welcome addition to the series. It tells 
in a most interesting way the story of his uphill fight against 
prejudice and opposition from officialdom on all sides. Huxley’s 
work for education deserves to be remembered, in particular 
his advocacy of the teaching of biology, and his strong belief 
that the masses of the people would benefit more from moral 
education than from intellectual education. 


Reddie of Abbotsholme. 
& Unwin.) 

Lawrence of Lucknow, 1806-1857: being the Life of Sir Henry 
Lawrence retold from his Private and Public Papers. By 
Dr. J. L. Morison. (15s. net. Bell.) 

The Life and Misadventures of Miguel de Cervantes. By M. 
TomAs. Translated from the Spanish by W. B. WELLs. 
(10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Ben Jonson. By J. PALMER. (12s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 


Walter Savage Landor: Last Days, Letters and Conversations. 
Edited, with Explanatory Comments, by H. C. MINCHIN. 


By B. M. Warp. (tos. 6d. net. Allen 


(6s. net. Methuen.) 
Owen Glyn Dwr. By J. D. G. Daviess. (6s. net. Partridge.) 
Three Lives: an Autobiography. By S. Foor. (ros. 6d. net. 


Heinemann.) 


Some Famous Inventors. By Dr. F. W. TicKNER. (Boards, 
2s. 3d. Limp, 2s. University of London Press.) 
The Latin Struwwelpeter. By W. H. D. Rouse. (5s. net. 


Blackie.) 

A single page preface explains the genesis of the Struwwelpeter. 
Dr. Heinrich Hoffmann wrote the book to amuse his little boys. 
Then comes teeming forth the rich ingredients and humour 
of the Struwwelpeter. The Latin version is printed on the left- 
hand page, whilst opposite occurs the English rhymes and 
illustrations. We get, in quick succession, “ Shock-headed 
Peter,” followed by ‘Cruel Frederick ” and “ The Dreadful 
Story of Harriet and the Matches.” Then comes “ The Story 
of the Inky Boys,” and we see them, before their adventures, 
being dipped into the inkpot by a long-robed doctor. ‘ The 
Story of the Man that Went Out Shooting ” follows with all 
its exciting details, and “The Story of Suck-a-Thumb ”’ 
precedes “‘ The Story of Augustus,” who would not have any 
soup. ‘“‘ Fidgety Philip ” is born for disaster from the beginning, 
while ‘‘ The Story of Johnny Head in Air ” is predestined for 
disasters. We see him marching off to school when he comes a 
cropper over a dog, and finally walks blissfully into a river, 
from which he has to be fished out and stands dripping upon the 
bank. ‘ The Story of Flying Robert ” concludes a book which 
alike for its rhymes and for its delightful illustrations will be 
a joy for ever, for any child. The present reviewer suspects 
that the W. H. D. Rouse of the title page is really Dr. W. H. D. 
Rouse, the late Headmaster of the Perse School, Cambridge, 
and the well-known founder of the direct method of teaching 
Latin. If he is right in this conjecture, there can be no doubt 
that Dr. Rouse has added to his fame by the production of so 
charming a volume. Our readers are well aware of what Dr. 
Rouse has done in this field, but few of them can have realized 
the gift which he has for presenting things in delightful fashion 
so as to appeal to children. 


Introduction to Cicero: for Higher Middle Forms. 
I. M. Mackey. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Aeschylus. ‘' Persat’': an Edition of the Play Shortened for use 
as an Elementary Text-Book. With Introduction, Notes, 
Maps, and Vocabulary, by H. PITMAN. (2s. Macmillan.) 


Compiled by 
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A History of the German Novelle : from Goethe to Thomas Mann. 
By E. K. BENNETT. (12s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Mr. Bennett’s comprehensive study of the German Novelle 
should be of value to modern language students. After an 
attempt to define the scope of the Novelle and to show its 
development from its Romance origins, he gives a careful 
analysis of the various forms in which it has been used by out- 
standing German writers of the nineteenth century. 


Three Stories from Scott. Edited with Introduction by J. G. 
FYFE. (1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Some Strange Stories. Selected, with Introduction, by J. G. 
FYFE. (2s. Blackie.) 

Two well-printed volumes in Blackie’s Standard English 
Classics. The former contains “ Wandering Willie’s Tale,” 
“The Two Drovers,” and ‘‘ The Mirror.” In the latter are 
ten stories ranging from Daniel Defoe and Washington Irving 
to Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Oliver Onions. 


The National Character. By A. Bryant. (5s. net. Longmans.) 

A series of “ Talks ” delivered in the autumn of 1933 for 
the B.B.C. After two preliminary chapters on “ The English 
Characteristic,” and ‘‘ The English Culture,” there follow seven 
chapters on traditional English types—the Country Gentleman, 
the Parson, the Yeoman Farmer, the Craftsman, the Merchant, 
the Adventurer, and the Housewife. Mr. Bryant’s numerous 
references to English hterature (from Chaucer onwards), and 
his instinct for making apt comparisons and very relevant 
criticisms, add interest to a book that should find a place in the 
school library. 


A Guide to Correspondence for Bankers and Other Business Men. 
By B. L. K. HENDERSON and R. W. Jones. (2s. 6d. net. 
Macdonald & Evans.) 

A useful, practical book, the work of two lecturers to the 

Institute of Bankers. 


Great Writers for Young Readers. Stories from Shakespeare. 
Stortes from Scott. Stories from Dickens. Stories from 
Tennyson. (Limp Cloth, 1s. 2d. each. Cloth Boards, 
Is. 4d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

These well-printed, well-illustrated, and attractively pro- 
duced little books should serve a useful purpose in introducing 
young readers to some of the great English writers. 


English for Present-Day Examinations. By P. Lracu and 
J. B. C. BARNARD. (6s. net. Macdonald & Evans.) 

This book deals thoroughly with essay-writing and précis- 
writing in a practical, helpful way. It is meant, in particular, 
to supply the needs of candidates for Civil Service examinations, 
and for the examinations of such professional bodies as the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries. 


(1) Love's Pilgrimage : a Novel. 
net. Werner Laurie.) 

(2) An Upton Sinclair Anthology. 
(7s. 6d. net. Werner Laurie.) 

(1) We are glad to welcome this new edition of Love’s Pilgrim- 
age. It is one of Mr. Sinclair’s greatest works, in which he gives 
expression to the deepest emotions of the human soul. It is 
not only the story of the pilgrimage of love along the road of 
courtship, marriage, and childbirth, but also that of budding 
genius, striving for expression and recognition, but fettered 
by the bonds of poverty and hardship. In such circumstances 
love becomes a snare to genius and marriage a cage against 
the iron bars of which the victim is constantly battling. Mr. 
Sinclair presents this theme in the story of Thyrsis and Corydon. 
For Thyrsis, love, instead of enlarging the horizon and giving 
impetus to his genius, acts as a barrier between him and his 
work, not because of any failings of Corydon, who by nature 
was destined to becomes one of love’s goddesses, but in conse- 
quence of their economic necessity which demanded continual 
sacrifice and the repression of life’s most profound instincts. 
The story of this struggle between love and genius makes 
poignant reading, and certain passages will remain vivid in the 
memory long after the book has been read. (2) This anthology 
indicates the wide range which Mr. Sinclair has covered over a 
long period of years in his writings. He has at one time or 
another dealt with almost every aspect of life, both of the indi- 
vidual and of the community, and always he has written with 
poignancy and sincerity. The anthology is divided into two 
sections. The first contains extracts from his imaginative 
writings and his contributions to science, history, and literary 


By UPTON SINCLAIR. (78. 6d. 


Compiled by I. O. Evans. 


criticism ; the second shows him casting his searchlight into 
the dark places of modern civilization and exposing the sufferings 
and debasement of millions of men and women. In this section 
we see him as an able advocate of social reform, the cause to 
which he has devoted the full strength of his genius. 


(1) The Knights at Bay. By P. Linpsay. (2) Dick Willoughby. 
By C. D. Lewis. (2s. each. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

(3) Owd Bob: the Grey Dog of Kenmuiry. By A. OLLIVANT. 
Abridged School Edition. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

(1) The greater part of this tale is devoted to a stirring account 
of the unsuccessful siege by the Turks under Sultan Suleyman, 
in 1565, of Malta, which was then held by the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem under their heroic Grand Master, La Valette. 
Much valuable knowledge is conveyed incidentally about the 
Constitution of this Order; about the methods of warfare, 
armour, and weapons of the period; about the janissaries and 
other Turkish soldiers. Careful revision of proof-sheets would 
have prevented several misuses of “ will” for “ shall,” and 
an unaccountable grammatical error on page 118. Should not 
“ Notable ” read ‘‘ Notabile’’? (2) Though this begins as 
a purely domestic story of Elizabeth's time, the hero soon 
becomes involved in a Jesuit plot against the Queen, and also 
in a struggle with the Spaniards in the Bermudas, where he is 
taken prisoner, first by the enemy and later by natives. 
(3) Although an old favourite, and powerfully written, this story 
is too full of cruelty, rancour, and revenge to be pleasant, 
though it is absorbing reading. 


Abbot Samson and Other Selections from Carlyle. Edited by Dr. 
D. M. WarmsLEy. Shag: the Story of a Dog. By T.C. 
HINKLE. The Children’s Life of the Bee. By M. MAETER- 
LINCK. Arranged by A. SuTRO and H. WILLIAMS. House- 
hold Tales. By the BROTHERS GRIMM. Selected by G. N. 
Pocock. Wingéd Words : an Anthology of Prose and Verse. 
Edited by G. N. Pocock. (1s. 4d. each. Dent.) 

Dr. Walmsley very aptly refers to Prof. Grierson’s suggestion 
in his recent book Carlyle and Hitler, that "' after a period of 
neglect Carlyle is coming to be regarded as a prophet to-day.” 
Certainly, now that democracy is everywhere on the defensive, 
and dictatorship is gaining advocates, Carlyle’s enthusiasm 
for hero-worship and his belief in the super-man will provide 
food for thought and argument. Mr. Hinkle’s Shag, and Mr. 
Pocock’s selections from Grimm’s Household Tales should be 
popular additions to this series. 


The Forest. By S. E. WHITE. (1s. 3d. Nelson.) 
A book about Canada. Hiking and camping enthusiasts will 
find it full of interest. 


More English Exercises. By G. N. Pocock. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 

Mr. Pocock is a great believer in encouraging boys and girls 
to find out things for themselves. Exercises such as these will 
certainly help to attain that end. 


The Life and Death of the Mayor of Casterbridge. By Tuomas 
Harpy. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Prof. V. DE SOLA Pinto, (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Thomas Hardy has taken his place among the immortals, 
and there is therefore no need to do more in this place than direct 
attention to this particular edition of a very great novel—a 
recent addition to ‘* The Scholar’s Library.” The editor supplies 
an introductory chapter on “ The Wessex Novels ’’—very useful 
no doubt to the younger generation of readers, and interesting, 
as we can certify, to readers old enough to remember when these 
novels first appeared. The Notes at the end of the book are 
useful and commendably brief. The “ Questions on the Text” 
remind us of the inevitable connexion between great literature 
and the examination room. All the same, the edition is very 
attractive and surprisingly cheap. 


(1) Widow Hedgehog and her Neighbours. 
(5s. net. Black.) 

(2) The Adventures of Dan, the Dog-Detective. 
(3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The value of both of these stories is impaired by the persistent 
humanizing of the animals, sometimes to an extent bordering 
on the ludicrous. It 1s bad enough that they should be described 
as making use of common-place human speech in all their 
dealings with each other, though possibly this may be difficult 
to avoid, but that the two unfortunate Jays in (1) should be 
consistently forced to express themselves in an unrecognizable 
and ugly dialect, and the Owl to display his wisdom in such 
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AN AID TO PARENTS 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


‘This useful list . . . continues to occupy an honoured place amongst the 
reference books of all interested in the education of the younger generation. 
—The Journal of Education. 


pATONS 


LIST OF SCHOOLS 
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The 36th Annual Edition. Cr. 8vo. 996 Pages. Price 5s.; Postage 9d. 


Principals wishing to have their schoois 
Included in the next issue should apply 
for terms, proof of value, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, Mims 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053 


A412 


“An excellent introduction to the writings of the greatest masters 
of French literature.” 


“ Presents some of the greatest French authors in a form eminently 
suitable to English boys.” j 


“ A series that deserves success, for it combines the virtues of a 
reader with those of a history of literature.” 


FILL IN AND POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY! 
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LES MEILLEURES PAGES 


UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF 


L. E. GENISSIEUX 


Professeur 4 PInstitut Français du Royaume-Uni ; Directeur du Bureau de Londres 
de Othce Nationale des Universités et Écoles Françaises 


T cua of French have often felt the need of good books containing 

characteristic pages from outstanding French writers, with brief introductions 
and concise notes. This new series includes the best pages of representative 
French authors. 


Each volume is devoted to a single writer. It contains a short biography and 
literary introduction in French dealing with the author’s period and place in French 
literature, his thought and style. 


This series is meant for the Upper Forms of Public and Secondary Schools, 
University Students, Evening Institutes, and other advanced courses, as well as 
for the general reader of French. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD 
10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 


The first seven volumes of the series are : 


LE SAGE VOLT AIRE 
Edited by Dr. R. W. HARTLAND, M.A. Edited by J. M. SILVER, M.A. 
MOLIERE RACINE 
Edited by P. S. WILKINSON, L.-és-L. Edited by P. LINKLATER, B.A. 
CORNEILLE LAMARTINE 
Edited by W. W. MUIRHEAD, B.A. Edited by A. S. TREVES, B.Litt. 
ROUSSEAU 


Edited by Miss E. A. CROSBY, M.A., Doct. Univ. Paris. 
Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. each ; Cloth boards, 1s. 8d. each 


A COPY FOR EXAMINATION! 
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The University of London Press, Ltd., 
1o & 11 Warwick Lane, 
London, E.C. 4 
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IMPROVE YOUR ATHLETICS 


A Book for Modern Girls 


By Miss A. M. A. WILLIAMS 


Diploma, Bedford Physical Training College 
Senior Games Coach, The Bergman Osterberg Physical Training College 
Formerly Coach to the Polytechnic Ladies’ Athletic Club 


T- book has been written, at the suggestion of an educational body, in a 
non-technical, simple manner. It will interest both teachers and pupils. 
Special chapters are devoted to the technique of running, relay racing, sprint 
starts, high jumping, hurdling, and the standing broad jump. 
Such subjects as the choice of events suitable for girls, various types of athletic 
contests and their organization are fully discussed. The broad principles for 
training and methods of coaching large numbers are dealt with in an attractive 
manner. 

With many Illustrations 


READY SHORTLY 


MODELS AND PROJECTS 


FOR ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By B. C. DILTZ, M.A. 
Assistant Professor of Methods in English and History, University of Toronto 


This volume is remarkable among books on English Composition for its literary 
flavour and its irreproachable style; the author himself can write. 

As a craftsman he knows that a writer must first have something to say—and 
insists on making students żuk before they write. 38. 6d. 


HUMOROUS SCENES FROM SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. 
Editor of ‘‘ The Treasuries of Modern Prose” 


Shakespeare’s humour has all the burlesque taken out of it when the parts are 
played by the young. Hence these scenes, each of which is self-contained, are, in 
the hands of the youngsters, serious enough to form an admirable introduction 
to the study of the complete play. They have all been tried out in class with 
wonderfully successful results. Cloth Boards, xs. 3d. 


A post card will bring you prospectuses describing all these books 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTD. 


10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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BIOLOGY 


Elementary Science Series 

By E.R. SPRATT, D.Sc., Head of the Botanical Depart- 
ment, Norwood Technical Institute, London, and A. V. 
SPRATT, M.Sc., Senior Science Mistress, King’s 
Warren School, Plumstead. Is. gd. 

This book has been specially written for junior 
pupils. It is extremely well illustrated, and can confi- 
dently be adopted for young pupils beginning their 
study of the subject. 


BIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS 
By E. R. SPRATT and A. V. SPRATT. 4s. 6d. 
An interesting and progressive three years’ course 
which has been enthusiastically received by teachers of 
the subject. 
“The work throughout is thoroughly reliable, and 


the very lucid text is copiously illustrated.’’— Education 
Outlook. 


THE DISSECTION OF THE 


FROG 


By R. H. WHITEHOUSE, D.Sc., and A. J. GROVE» 
D.Sc., M.A., Lecturer in Zoology, East London 
College. 28. 

Provides in simple language detailed instructions 
which will enable students to perform the dissection 
without supervision. 

“ We have pleasure in recommending this book to 
the zoology student in search of a thoroughly reliable 
laboratory manual.” — London Teacher. 


THE DISSECTION OF THE 


RABBIT 
By R. H. WHITEHOUSE and A. J. GROVE. 38. 
“ It is a most useful book and should be studied 
by teachers as well as by students who wish to obtain 


the maximum value from dissecting a rabbit.””—School 
Science Review. 


BOTANY FOR SCHOOLS 


By E. R. SPRATT and A. V. SPRATT. Second 
dition. 4s. 6d. 
The second edition of this successful book will be 

found to cover the latest syllabuses for London General 

School and Matriculation examinations. 

“A carefully written and thoroughly adequate 

textbook.” —The A.M.A. 


Descriptive Prospectuses post free on request. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 
FOR BOTANY AND BIOLOGY STUDENTS 
By E. R. SPRATT. Second Edition. 38. 6d. 


“ A second edition of this excellent little book will 
be welcomed by all those who have already appre- 
ciated its work, and will, we hope, attract a good many 
more readers.” —The Journal of Education. 


REVISION AND MENTAL 
TESTS IN GEOMETRY 


By R. J. FULFORD, M.Sc., Senior Mathematics 
Master, King Edward’s Five Ways Grammar School, 
Birmingham. Is. 


This collection of exercises constitutes a drill supple- 

ment to the ordinary Geometry textbook and contains 

uestions of the mental-test type on all sections of the 
School Certificate Syllabus. 


A FIRST COURSE IN MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY 


By E. G. HODGKISON, B.A., and D. M. PREECE, 
Senior Geography Mistress, Crewe County Secondary 
School. 2s. gd. 

“ Provides a very satisfactory course of lessons in 
which the geographical factors are carefully related to 
human activities. The text is well illustrated through- 
out with pictures, maps, and diagrams.’’—T7he Journal 
of Education. 


A FRENCH MANUAL FOR 
SCHOOLS 
By F. P. DOBSON, M.A., Modern Language Master, 
Wade Deacon Grammar School, Widnes. 2s. 6d. 


A comprehensive course consisting of twenty-four 
lessons, suitable for the use of students up to School 
Certificate and Matriculation standard. 


FRENCH REVISION AND DRILL 


By H. V. JERVIS, M.A., French Master, Bridlington 
School. 1s. 6d. 
Contains all the necessary French constructions 
required by forms up to School Certificate standard. 
“This gives plenty of useful practice, and will be 
found a helpful companion to any textbook.”—The 
A.M.A. 


The Publishers will be glad 


to consider applications for specimen copies with a view to class use. 


25 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Digitized by Google 
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portentous speeches as those on page 48, is surely unnecessary. 
The jokes, too, as Jimmy, a youthful hedgehog, remarks on 
page 46, are not a bit funny, and the grammar not always 
impeccable, as, for instance, ‘‘ divide you and he” (page 29). 
The general get-up of this volume is most attractive; the 
twenty-six illustrations from drawings by the author wholly 
delightful ; and the habits of the various wild creatures accurately 
recorded both in word and picture. (2), of which the get-up is 
equally attractive, is concerned entirely with the doings of a 
gang of stray mongrels and their continual pathetic search 
for food, but by far the best part of the book are the ten full- 
page illustrations by Vernon Stokes. 


(1) The Adventures of Hoppity Bobtail: a Supplementary 
Reader for Juniors. By R. BENNETT. (Limp Cloth, ts. 
Paper Covers, 1od. University of London Press.) 

(2) The Storytime Readers. By M. J. Wettock and R. W. 
BurLey. A.1. Mrs. Mouse; Molly and her Dolly. A.2. The 
Three Pigs; The Balloon Woman. A. 3. Snowball and 
Brownie; The Doctor's Visit. A.4. The Toys; Baby's 
Bubbles. B.1. The Piper; The Thirsty Flower.  B. 2. 
Tommy's Penny; Peggy's Tarts. B.3. My Sixpence; The 
Three Fiy-Trees. B.4. The Monkey; What will you Buy ? 
(Paper, 4d. each. Limp, 6d. each. University of London 
Press.) 

(1) Again this author has contrived to produce a most readable 
story from the simplest materials, and children will find con- 
tinuous interest not only in Dutchie and her offspring, but in 
the family cat who is induced to bring up the orphaned rabbits 
with her own kittens, and the family retriever who rescues 
Hoppity from dire peril after his spell of unwarranted freedom 
in the course of which he had had encounters with badger, fox, 
and weasel. The excellent illustrations, by an F.Z.S., are 
utilized, in the exercises with which the book concludes, to 
train in the pupils the habit of close observation. This Reader 
can be warmly recommended for classes of juveniles of either 
sex. (2) D. P’s illustrations are truly fascinating—those in 
A. 3 particularly—and are charmingly reproduced in tints of 
grey and yellow. They occupy the upper half of each page 
and ought to tempt the young possessors to master the text 
below, clearly printed in large type. 


(1) The Westminster Readers. Joyous Hours. Compiled by 
Dr. J. H. JAGGER. Second Series. Book I. (Limp, 2s. 
Boards, 2s. 2d. Teacher’s Book, 3s. University of London 
Press.) 

(2) Harrap's New English Readers for Junior Schools. 
Once Upon a Time. Edited by F. H. PRITCHARD. 
Harrap.) 

(1) Two passages that will please the 11-year-olds, for whom 
this volume of a series already noticed in these columns is 
intended, are ‘‘ Prisoners of War,” with its tale of a German 
police dog which, bribed by better food, attached itself to an 
English officer, following him when he managed to escape and 
refusing to leave him; and an excerpt from W. H. Davies’s 
The Autobiography of a Super Tramp. Like the preceding 
volumes this is solidly bound and well-printed. (2) So far there 
is nothing revolutionary in this new series, either in the choice 
of texts, which are mostly fairy tales and animal legends, inter- 
spersed with poems, or in the exercises, which, as usual, are 
based upon the passages set for reading, and the illustrations 
vary much in merit. ‘‘ Sunbeams,” the story of Hickamore 
and Hackamore, is fresh and unusual. 


The Laurel and Gold Series. What Katy Did. By S.M. CooLIDGE. 
The Lake Poets and their Circle. Compiled by E. CoLLINs. 
The Blind Gamekeeper. Written and Illustrated by J. 
HoRNER. Adventures among the Gipsies. Chosen and 
Edited by P. H. Heap. Lord Clive and Warren Hastings. 
By Lord Macautay. Lives of the British and Irish Saints. 
By Dr. A. P. Graves. Paradise Lost. Books I and II, 
by JOHN MILTON, and Essay on Milton by Lord MACAULAY. 
Edited by H. A. TREBLE. (1s. each. Collins.) 

These seven volumes in Collins’ Laurel and Gold Series cater 
for all ages and all tastes. What Katy Did is a reprint of a well- 
known story that deserves to be popular with children. The 
introduction gives a brief account of the author’s life, and the 
book is illustrated by Jean S. Cruikshanks. The Lake Poets and 
their Circle is an anthology made up of seventy-five pages of 
verse (Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey), and ninety pages 
of prose (De Quincey, Southey, the Wordsworths, Coleridge and 
Charles Lamb). The book is provided with exercises and is 
suitable for readers of about School Certificate age. The Blind 
Gamekeeper is a very original and delightfully fresh book that 
relates an old gamekeeper’s reminiscences. Fred Woodley, 
the blind old gamekeeper, has a wonderful knowledge of wood- 


Book I. 
(1s. 6d. 


craft and of wild creatures. The book should appeal strongly 
to normal boys of from 12 to 14 years. Adventures among 
Gipsies is an anthology in which gipsy stories from such authors 
as Scott, Borrow, George Eliot, Addison and others are collected. 
Questions and exercises on the text are added. Macaulay’s 
Lord Clive and Warren Hastings are two of the best known of 
his historical essays. The Lives of the British and Irish Saints 
is a book of great interest. The publishers are to be congratulated 
on their enterprise in including such a book in this series. The 
author, Alfred Perceval Graves, who died in 1931, is perhaps 
best known as a writer of Irish songs, including “‘ Father 
O'Flynn.” Robert Graves, the poet, is one of his sons. Mr. 
Treble’s edition of Paradise Lost, Books I and II, with Macaulay's 
Essay on Milton is provided with some forty pages of useful 
notes and a good collection of questions and exercises. 


Read and Enjoy. By DorotHy ENRIGHT. (Book I, 1s. 6d. 
Book II, 1s. 9d. Book III, 2s. Book IV, 2s. 3d. Book V, 
2s. 6d. Collins.) 

At the request of Miss Enright, editor of this attractive series, 
who, we regret to learn, died while it was in course of preparation, 
Prof. Dover Wilson wrote for it a short introduction in which 
he quotes, as a specimen of many submitted to him yearly, a 
poem, written by a girl of ten, pupil in an elementary school 
in a dismal mining area of the North, showing what children 
trained to read and to enjoy literature are capable of doing. 
Of the many illustrations the coloured ones are mostly inferior 
to the black-and-white, and the Doom of Baldur (Book V) 
would be likely to frighten and disgust sensitive young people. 
An unusual proportion of the passages selected are represen- 
tative of modern and copyright authors, among them Masefield, 
E. V. Lucas, and Cherry Kearton. Of the exercises, those which 
supply the class with suggestions for converting the reading 
matter into a play might well have been multiplied. 


(1) The Story Pageant Series. 1. The Pied Piper. Retold by 
C. M. Martin from the poem by ROBERT BROWNING. 
2. The Ugly Duckling. Retold by C. M. MARTIN from the 
story by HANS ANDERSEN. 3. The King of the Golden River. 
Retold by C. M. MARTIN from the story by JOHN RUSKIN. 
4. Hansel and Gretel. Retold by C. M. MARTIN from the 
story by the Brothers GRIMM. 5. Jack and the Beanstalk. 
Retold by C. M. MARTIN from the old English Folk Tale. 
6. Little Red Riding Hood. Retold by C. M. MARTIN from 
the old French Fairy Tale by CHARLES PERRAULT. 7. Sinbad 
the Sailor. Retold by C. M. MARTIN from the story in the 
Arabian Nights. 8. The Little Mermaid. Retold by C. M. 
MARTIN from the story by HANS ANDERSEN. (3d. each. 
Cassell.) 

(2) Annabel and the Catkin. By VioLeET M. MacDoNALp. (Limp 
Cloth, 10d. Cloth Boards, 1s. Oxford University Press.) 

(3) The Golden Weathercock. From the story by JULIA GODDARD. 
Retold by DorotHy KING. (1s. 4d. Blackie.) 

(1) Where the language is as simple as it is in Browning’s 
Pied Piper and in the stories of Andersen and Ruskin, it would 
seem desirable for children to read these in the original, though 
they might need abridgment for the very young. Each of 
these well-printed, firmly-bound and plentifully-illustrated 
booklets concludes with a set of six questions so framed as to 
prompt the pupils to repeat the story in their own words. (2) 
is an example of a successful modern fairy tale for children of 
g and 10, while (3) is an older one charmingly retold, with four 
pretty coloured illustrations. (Drama) 


The Nelson Classics. (1) The Semt-Attached Couple. By 
EmMiIty EDEN. (2) Mary Barton: a Tale of Manchester 
Life. By Mrs. GASKELL. (3) A Shorter Boswell. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by J. BAILEY. (4) Fortitude: being 
a True and Faithful Account of the Education of an Explorer. 
By HuGH WaLpoLe. (Is. 6d. net each. Nelson.) 

This series, which first made its appearance in 1903 at the 
modest price of 6d. per volume, is now being reissued with new 
wrappers and bindings, and extended by the addition of more 
modern works. Emily Eden’s The Semt-Attached Couple is 
probably not known to many to-day; it isa comedy of high life 
and manners, written in a light, satirical vein (somewhat reminis- 
cent of Jane Austen), and makes pleasant reading. Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Mary Barton, a dramatic story of the grim and sordid 
life of the working folk of Manchester a hundred years ago, offers 
a complete contrast to Emily Eden’s novel. The abridged 
edition of Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson should have a wide 
appeal, and Mr. Walpole’s Fortitude, one of this popular writer’s 
greatest works, is no doubt sufficiently well-known not to need 
specific mention. Its inclusion in this series at such a low price 
will be welcomed by many. 
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The Rose and the Ring. By W. M. THACKERAY. (Is. Qd. 
Blackie.) 

English Lyrical Types. Edited, with Introductory Notes, 
by B. J. PENDLEBURY. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Two attractive new volumes in Blackie’s Standard English 
Classics. The Rose and the Ring, for young people an entertaining 
fairy-tale, and for the grown-up a very amusing burlesque, is a 
book that has always made a wide appeal. It serves as a good 
introduction to Thackeray. The many illustrations add to its 
charm. English Lyrical Types is a well-planned anthology and 
the poems are well chosen. The various types—Ode, Elegy, 
Sonnet, Song, Idyll, Ballad, and Satires, are treated in turn, 
each section beginning with an introductory note. Sections 
on “ Epigrams and Epitaphs’”’ and on “ French Forms ” 
also included. 


An English Highway : a New English Course for Middle Forms. 
By A. R. Moon and G. H. McKay. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 
This is a book based on sound lines. It contains a great variety 
of useful and original exercises that aim at training observation 
and judgment. 


are 


Composition Exercises in Elementary English. By A. S. HORNBY. 


(2s. Macmillan.) 

Punctuation Hints and Exercises. By G. L. BRADLEY. (18. 3d. 
Methuen.) 

The Joyful Pilgrimage. By J. H. RUTHERFORD. (2s. 6d. 
McDougall’s Educational Co.) 

Harrap’s New English Readers for Junior Schools. Edited by 
F. H. PritcHarD. Book II. Wonder-Stories. (1s. 9d.) 
Book III. Hero-Tales. (2s.) Book IV. At Home and 
Abroad. (2s. 6d.) (Harrap.) 

The Clarendon Readers in Literature and Science. Edited by 
J. C. SmitxH. Book I. Reprinted. (2s. 9d. Oxford Uni- 


versity Press.) 


Short Stories, Scraps and Shavings. 
Wood Engravings by J. FARLEIGH. 
stable.) 


Essays in the Use of English: an Introduction to the Study of 
English. By Prof. G. CowLiNG. (7s. 6d. net. Melbourne 
University Press, in association with the Oxford University 


By BERNARD SHAW. With 
(7s. 6d. net. Con- 


Press.) 

Applied Grammar. By J. W. TURNER. (1s. 6d. Mathews & 
Marrot.) 

Brush Up your English. By Marie D. HOTTINGER. (2s. 6d. 
net. Dent.) 

The King’s Highway: a Series of Prose Readers. By W. J. 


GLOVER. 
(3) Wayfaring. 
Story-Time Books. 


(1) dn Enchanted Journey. (2) A Royal Progress. 
(2s. 6d. each. G. Philip & Son.) 


Grade I. Nelly and Dick. (5d.) Molly’s 
Bed-time Stories. By T. A. SPALDING. (6d.) Grade II. 
Mouffiou. By Ourpa. Wattre: the Blacksmith’s Bov; 
The Two Princesses. By M.H.Cotrett (5d.each.) Grade III. 
Nick. By Q. Scott-Hoprper. By Meadow and Stream : 
Nature Tales from the Danish. Translated by G. C. Moore 
SMITH. (5d. each. Nelson.) 


Chart of Plays, 1584 to 1623. Compiled by W. P. BARRETT. 
(2s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 
This chart, showing the dates of the chief political and social 
events beside the plays, furnishes much information in a con- 
venient form for the student of Elizabethan literature. 


Seven Sacred Plays. With an Introduction by Sir Francis 
YOUNGHUSBAND, and Some Notes on the Producing of 
Religious Plays by A. H. DEBENHAM. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Of these plays, two are translations from the German, one of 
them, the Passion Play of Alsfeld, Upper Hessen, first performed 
in 1501, being remarkably spirited and very quaint. Though it 
would appear to be the most difficult to stage, no special 
directions are given as with most of the other pieces. The lack 
of these will, however, be felt the less as there is a valuable 
chapter of general hints and suggestions, offering quite rudi- 
mentary instruction in the training of cast and stage hands, the 
making of stage thunder and lightning, noise of horses’ hoofs 
and crowds, and even advice as to the periodic repetition of 
plays. The author of this has also written two of the seven 

plays. One, The Prince of Peace, to which six tableaux form a 

prologue, presents an episodic picture of the whole life of Christ ; 
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the second, Goodwill toward Men, gives nine scenes of the 
Nativity, with appropriate music. Of the remaining plays, all 
of which are available separately in cheap acting editions, 
Simon, by Leonard J. Hines, is a beautiful little scene in which 
nearly all the actors are children. The Crown of Light, and In 
the City of David are Christmas plays with interpolated music. 
The Introduction by Sir Francis Younghusband is, as would 
be expected, interesting and suggestive. 


Unheard Melodies. By Lord GoRrELL. (58. net. Murray.) 

In this collection of some sixty short poems Lord Gorell gives 
us entertainment for many moods, and strikes many notes 
—reflective, emotional, satiric, and narrative. 


English Lyrical Types. Edited, with Introductory Notes, by 
B. J. PENDLEBURY. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Paths to Parnassus. Selected by J. D. CAMPBELL. Book I. 
Banners of Elfiand. (8d.) Book II. Gossamer and Thistle- 


down. (i0od.) Book IIT. Cymbals and Lutes. (11d.) 
Book IV. A Quiver of Stars. (1s. McDougall’s Educa- 
tional Co.) 


(Continued on page 417) 


University and School Holidays and 


Functions 
SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


SUMMER VACATION | OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Westfield College July 2 to Oct. 4 Commemoration Day, 
and Garden Party, 
June 2. 

Alleyn’s School .. July 27 to Founder’s Day, June 
23. 

Speech Day, July 27. 

Aug. 1 to Sept. 19 p ce needs 

July 27 to Sept. 18 

July 26 to Sept. 13 


Bedford High School 

Bilston Girls’ High School 

Burlington School, Lon- 
don 

Caterham School a 

Channing School, High- 
gate 

Farringtons, Chislehurst 


School Sports, June 2. 


July 27 to Sept. 17 | Speech Day, July 25. 
july 27 to Sept. 19 


July 24 to Sept. 21 | Founders’ Day and 
Opening of School 
Chapel, June 30. 

Francis Holland (C. of E.) | July 25 to Sept. 26 

School for Girls 

Greenhead High School, 

Huddersfield 


Kent College, Folkestone 


July 27 to Sept. 11 


July 27 to Sept. 13 | Speech Day, July 6. 


Sports Day, July 7. 


July 28 to Sept. 18 | Commemoration Day, 


King’s School, Rochester 


June 30. 
Swimming Sports, 
July 12. 
King’s School, Worcester | July 30 to Speech Day, July 13. 
Lady Margaret School, | Aug. 2 to Holiday, July 2. 


Parson’s Green Garden Pageant, July 

12 and 13. 

School Play (in aid of 
Jubilee Scholarship 
Fund), July 20, 21. 

Speech Day and Dis- 
tribution of Prizes, 
June 21. 

Cricket : Past v. Pre- 
sent, July 14. 

Prize Day, July 20. 


Leamington High School | July 26 to Sept. 19 


Leeds Grammar School July 27 to Sept. 17 


Mary Datchelor Girls’ | July 28 to 
School 

McCrea Magee College .. 

Monmouth School 


Prior Park College, Bath 


June 1 to Sept. 26 

July 31 to Sept. 19 

July 27 to Sept. 18 | Old Boys’ Reunion, 

June 2-4. 

Speech Day, July ro. 

Queen Mary’s July 27 to Sept. 18 
School, Walsall 

St. Margaret’s School for 
Girls, Aberdeen 

St. Paul’s School, London 

St. Paul’s Girls’ School.. 

Tunbridge Wells Girls’ 
High School 

Waketield Girls’ High 
School 

Whitgift School 


High 


an 


June 28 to Sept. Annual Speech Day, 


June 22. 
July 28 to 
July 26 to Sept. 18 
July 27 to Sept. 20 | Open Afternoon, July 
6. 
July 25 to Sept. 19 


July 31 to Sept. 18 
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HISTORY 


Europe Since Napoleon. By F. C. Pam, with the assistance of 
F. E. GRAHAM. (17s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

Three features seem to justify this latest addition to the 
numerous textbooks that treat of Europe since 1815. First, it 
envisages the period as the era of the dominance of the bour- 
geoisie, as opposed to the aristocracy of the preceding age, and 
the proletariat of the age now beginning. Secondly, it lays 
prime stress on the more recent portion of the period, namely, 
that which followed the Franco-Prussian war of 1870. Thirdly, 
it correlates the history of Europe with that of America, Asia, 
Africa, and Australia. It is well provided with maps and with 
bibliographies, dominantly American. 


Authorized 
(ros. Gd. 


Germany's Third Empire. By M. VAN DEN BRUCK. 
English Edition (Condensed) by E. O. LORIMER. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Moeller van den Bruck’s Das dritte Reich, published in 1923, 
is undoubtedly one of the influences that have resulted in the 
establishment of Hitlerism in Germany. It is well, therefore, 
that Englishmen should know what is passing in the minds of the 
modern militants of the so-called “ Third Empire.” This know- 
ledge can be gathered from Mr. Lorimer’s masterly translation 
and condensation of M. van den Bruck’s outpouring. The book 
discusses in turn the various German political parties—revolu- 
tionary, socialist, liberal, and conservative, and then outlines 
a policy for a new proto-nazi party that is destined to absorb 
and supersede them all. It is a strangely prophetic book. 


The Ship of State: First Lessons in the Government of England. 
By E. F. Row. (is. 3d. Harrap.) 

An excellent elementary book of civics, intended primarily 

for boys and girls of about 12 years old, but well fitted to interest 
and inform people of more mature age. 


The Mingling of the Races: Being Book One of “ History of 
England.” By Prof. G. M. TREVELYAN. (38. 6d. net. 
Longmans.) 

A convenient reprint of the first part of Prof. Trevelyan’s 
well-known History of England. In eight chapters it covers the 
period from the Iberians to the Normans. Few who read these 
vivid chapters will be able to refrain from carrying their studies 
into the subsequent books. 


Modern States Series. No. 3. 
HAMILTON. No. 4. Canada. 
(38. 6d. each. Arrowsmith.) 
These two volumes, each written by a local expert, conform 
to the general plan of the valuable series to which they belong. 
That is to say, they give a rapid survey of the early history of the 
country with which they deal, but devote the major part of their 
Space to recent and current affairs. 


The Middle Ages. 


South Africa. By J. A. I. AGAR- 
By Prof. A. S. WALKER 


Builders of Europe : 
(2s. 6d. Dent.) 
Biography undoubtedly forms one of the best approaches to the 
history of medieval Europe. The great men of the Middle Ages 
were of heroic mould, and their adventures dramatic in intensity. 
Those who read the twenty-two lives here sketched, beginning 
with Alaric and ending with Chaucer, will find themselves pos- 
sessed of a very fair background of historical information con- 
cerning the thousand years that intervened between the fall of 
Rome and the rise of the modern state-system. 


British History : By S. R. BRETT. 
Vol. Br. 1603-1783. (3s. 6d. 
Murrav.) 

These two well-designed and carefully executed textbooks 
complete Mr. Brett's series of manuals of modern British history. 
They skilfully combine the topical and the chronological method 
of treatment, thus concentrating attention upon the most 
important aspects of their subject. They seem ideally fitted to 
serve as the basis of preparation for first school examinations. 


The Constitutional Development of Australia. By F. L. W. Woop. 
(7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

This book fills a distinct gap in the list of works devoted to 
the history of the British Empire. Most manuals that treat of 
colonial development say something here and there concerning 
the evolution of federal government in Australia. But it is most 
convenient and valuable to have the subject isolated, and dealt 
with separately and comprehensively, in this very competent 
compendium. Its author is lecturer in history in the University 
of Sydney. 


By Dr. E. PRIESTLEY. 


a School Certificate Course. 
(3s.) Vol. B2. 1783-1920. 


The York Histories. By R. K. and M. I. R. POLKINGHORNE. 
(Book I, 1s. 6d. Book II, 1s. 8d. Books III and IV, 2s. 
each. Bell. Glasgow: Holmes.) 

These four books form a very satisfactory historical series. 
The first two are primarily concerned with world history, the 
last two with British history. Their special characteristics are 
extreme simplicity of language, careful selection of significant 
topics, scholarly accuracy, and adequate provision of questions 
and exercises. All the books are copiously illustrated, but some 
of the illustrations are painfully crude. 


Medieval England. By M. R. Hotmes. (6s. net. Methuen.) 
Life and Adventure in Medieval Europe : an Introduction to the 


Social History of Europe, a.D. 300 to 1500. By R. J. 
MITCHELL. (Parts I and II, 2s. each. Complete, 3s. Long- 
mans.) 


These two attractive and well-illustrated manuals serve as 
valuable companions to the study of the political history of the 
Middle Ages. The one treats of England, and illustrates the 
course of events by means of the treasures preserved in our 
great museums and elsewhere. The other embraces the wider 
sphere of Europe, and provides an interesting introduction to 
its social history. 

A Short History of Ancient Egypt. 
Chapman & Hall.) 

The late Mr. Arthur Weigall, formerly Inspector-General of 
Antiquities to the Egyptian Government, was an acknowledged 
authority on the long and complicated history of the country 
which he served. This, bis last work, will be welcomed as pro- 
viding a lucid summary of the whole story from the first dynasty 
to the thirty-third, that is, roughly, from 3757 B.c. to the dawn 
of the Christian era. It is unfortunate, however, that Mr. Weigall 
has adopted a spelling of Egyptian names which: makes them 
often almost unrecognizable. 


By A. WEIGALL. (8s. 6d. net. 


Russia To-day : What Can we Learn from It? 
Eppy. (1os. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Natural Law and the Theory of Society, 1500-1800. By O. 
GIERKE. With a Lecture on The Ideas of Natural Law 
and Humanity by E. TRoEttscH. ‘Translated with an 
Introduction by Prof. E. BARKER. Vols I and II. (30s. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Life and Work in England : a Sketch of our Social and Economic 
History. By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. (3s. Arnold.) 

Makers of W "orld History. By R. A. F. Mears. Book II. The 
Middle Ages. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

The Nation at Work: from 1603 to the Present Day. By F. R. 


By SHERWOOD 


Worts. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
The Age of Reason: the Continent of Europe in the Eighteenth 
Century. By Prof. R. B. Mowat. (6s. net. Harrap.) 


Educational Research Series, No. 23. Report on the Teaching 
of History and Civics in Victorian Secondary Schools, by 
the History Sub-Committee of the Victorian Institute 
for Educational Research. Edited by AticE Hoy. With 
an Appendix on Promotion of International Understanding 
by W. D. ForsyTuH. (2s. 6d. net. Melbourne University 
Press in association with the Oxford University Press.) 

A Middle School History of England. By R. M. RAYNER. 
III. 1714-1930. (3s. Murray.) 

England in the Eighteenth Century. By W. T. SELLEY. 
net. Black.) 

A Concise History of Britain. 
(3s. Longmans.) 

Tracing History Backwards. By S. WKinG-Hatrt and K. C. 
BoswELL. (Is. 6d. net. Evans.) 

A Short History of Modern Europe: from 1789 to the Present 
Day. By D. M. KETELBEY. (3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

Hitler’s First Year. By H. P. GREENWooD. (1s. net. Methuen.) 


Vol. 
(8s. 6d. 
To 1603. 


By R. M. Rayner. 


History of Wales, 1485-1931: for School Certificate. By D. 
WILLIAMS. (18. 9d. Murray.) 
The Economic History of Scotland. By I. F. GRANT. (5s. net. 


Longmans.) 
British Foreign Policy from 1815 to 1933. 
(5s. net. Methuen.) 


By W. Epwarps. 


WE understand that, to the great regret of the Governors, 
the Rev. H. Bisseker, acting on strict medical advice, is 
resigning the headmastership of Leys School at the end of 
the present term. His retirement has been rendered 
necessary, after fifteen years of service to the School, by 
symptoms of serious overstrain. 
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ECONOMICS 


Work and Wealth in a Modern Port: an Economic Survey of 
Southampton. By Dr. P. Forp. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 


The aim of this substantial volume by the Head of the Econo- 
mics Department in the University College of Southampton is 
to make “a contribution to our knowledge of poverty, its 
incidence, and causes.” It is also a thesis approved by the 
University of London for a doctorate of philosophy, and therefore 
not a book for the general reader, who will be repelled by its 
severely scientific style and the absence of any human interest. 
But the serious student of social conditions or of investigational 
technique will find it most valuable. Dr. Ford has been ably 
assisted in making a thorough inquiry into the life and work of 
Southampton, and the result is an exhaustive and competent 
survey. 


From Wants to Satisfaction: an Outline of Economics. By 
H. A. Jones. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

It is difficult to discover what kind of student the author 
of this little textbook had in mind, for while some parts of 
it are definitely elementary, as if written for children, it deals 
also with topical questions that are quite above their heads. 
On the whole it is probably best suited to the needs of the grown- 
up beginner, for whom it should prove a useful introduction to 
the subject. Mr. Jones makes a slip in giving {240,000,000 
instead of {260,000,000 as the amount of the fiduciary issue 
of the Bank of England, but apart from this the book is carefully 
and clearly written. 


Unemployment Relief: the Basic Problem. By E. F. STEVENSON, 
(6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
This is a somewhat rambling and inconclusive book about 
the relief, but not the causes, of unemployment. Its main 
theme is that unemployment should be relieved by the provision 


of work—a statement which, however true, is not very helpful 
or constructive. The chief value of the book, however, lies in 
the historical part, where the theory and practice of public 
assistance since 1601 are fully set out. 


Work, Wealth and Wages: First Lessons in Economics. By 
E. F. Row. New and Revised Edition. (1s. Harrap.) 

Some twelve years ago Mr. Row wrote a little book to explain 
to children the meaning of such words as capital and labour, 
taritts and wages. It was so successful that he has now revised 
it for a second edition, removing all that had become out of date, 
and entirely re-writing the chapter on Money. It remains the 
most useful book on simple economics that can be put into 
the hands of school children; it is as impartial and accurate as 
so brief a book can be in its treatment of controversial matters, 
and it gives plenty of food for thought and discussion. 


Wealth and Work. By G. W. GouGu. Fourth, Revised, and 
Enlarged Edition. (Cloth boards cut flush, 3s. Superior 
cloth boards, 4s. G. Philip & Son.) 

Mr. Gough’s well-known textbook needs no introduction, 
but we welcome this new and enlarged edition. The author's 
racy and attractive style and abundance of description and 
anecdote, whereby he conceals his economic powder in a generous 
helping of jam, make this book a most useful one for beginners. 
It can be recommended particularly to the grown-up beginner 
who finds most elementary textbooks of economics too childish 
and sketchy. 


Housing and Slum Clearance in London, 
I. GOLDIE. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


Halley Stewart Lecture, 1933. A Way to Social Peace. 
WICKHAM STEED. (4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


By H. QUIGLEY and 


By H. 


MATHEMATICS 


Revision Mathematics : 


millan.) 

This is a useful compilation of questions taken from papers 
set by the principal university examination boards. In the 
main portion of the book the questions are grouped under 
subject-headings ; each section is preceded by a few worked 
examples. At the end of the book there are a small number of 
typical examination papers. Teachers are likely to find all that 
they require for revision purposes in the book. 


(1) A Concise School Arithmetic. By A. WALKER and G. P, 
McNicor. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

(2) A New Arithmetic. By F. A. J. Rivert. (With Answers, 5d. 
Without, 4s. 6d.) In Two Parts. A New Junior Arithmetic. 
(With Answers, 2s. 6d. Without, 2s.) A New Senior Arith- 
metic. (With Answers, 3s. Without, 2s. 6d.) (Arnold.) 

_The first of these two books on arithmetic has, as its primary 
aim, the provision of all that is necessary for passing examina- 
tions of Matriculation standard. It gains in conciseness, but 
loses in interest by omitting side-shows. The best feature is the 
separation of the revision papers into two types, one set containing 
formal questions for drill purposes, the other containing questions 
that are more in the nature of problems. There is little book- 
work, the teacher being left to amplify the introduction to each 
chapter at his own discretion; there are sufficient worked 
examples in the text. The second book is less concise and 
contains a number of features of interest, the most noticeable 
being the extract from a stockbroker’s pamphlet of suggestions, 

a section on numerical trigonometry, and the example given 

of national and municipal budgets. The teacher who uses the 


book skilfully can get out of it all that is necessary for examina- | 


tions of the School Certificate type, and at the same time 
promote interest by digressing from time to time into sections 
that are of little examination value, but perhaps more evidently 
connected with practical life. 


Elementary Calculus. By C. V. DURELL and A. Rosson. Vol. IT. 
(With Appendix, 7s. 6d. Without Appendix, 6s. 6d. Bell.) 
The appearance of this volume will have been eagerly awaited 
by many teachers who made the acquaintance of Vol. I, when it 


Being Examples and Exercises from | 
School Certificate Papers. By L. CRoSLAND. (38. 6d. Mac- | 


was published last year. Unlike many sequels, this volume is 
in no way inferior to its predecessor. It is only possible here to 
give a brief outline of the ground covered. The treatment of 
logarithmic, exponential and hyperbolic functions is based on 


the ie dx definition. The technique of integration is treated 


thoroughly. Geometrical applications, special curves, curvature, 
envelopes, and asymptotes are all included; and in this section 
of the work the precision of statement is decidedly pleasing 
without making the work any more difficult than it is when 
discussed loosely. Special care has been taken in dealing 
with sign-conventions. There are a very large number of 
examples in the body of the book, and there is also an appendix 
of supplementary examples. The teachers’ task in selecting 
examples is made easy by a test showing which examples may 
be used for a school preliminary course and which are suitable 
for revision. The final chapters include a treatment of elemen- 
tary differential equations, Taylor’s theorem and power series, 
and applications to moments of inertia and centres of pressure. 


An Elementary Treatise on Pure Mathematics. 
DOCKERAY. (16s. net. Bell.) 

Rapid Arithmetic Calculations. Part III. Household and Busi- 
ness. (Without Answers, 4d. and 6d. With Answers, 6d. 
and 8d.) Oxford University Press.) 

Differential Equations. By N. B. CONKWRIGHT. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

Examples in Elementary Statics and Dynamics : Extracted from 


By N. R. C. 


(7s. 6d. net. 


the First Parts of * Statics ” and * Dynamics.” By R. C. 
FAwDRY. (3s. 6d. Bell.) 
The Foundations of Arithmetic. Homely Problems. By W. C. 


ENGLAND. Books X, Y and Z. 
6d. each. Nelson.) 

The Scottish Arithmetics. Primary Series. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD 
and J. Brown. Pupils Books I, II and III. (Paper, 8d. 
each. Limp Cloth, rod. each.) Book IV. (Paper rod. 
Limp Cloth, 1s. University of London Press.) 

School Certificate Algebra. By D. LaRrRETT. (With Answers, 5s. 
Without, 4s. 6d. Harrap.) 


(3d. each. With Answers, 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Nelson's Third French Course : Being a French Grammar with 
Exercises. By Dr. R. L. G. Ritcuie. (3s. 6d. Nelson.) 


Dr. Ritchie’s third course consists of a very complete grammar 
with abundance of exercises. So complete is it that many 
teachers will omit certain parts if they have to finish it in a school 
year. But it will serve as a reference book until a student enters 
a university, and even after. The author gives his reasons for 
following the traditional order of the parts of speech and not 
beginning with the verb, as some recent grammars do. The book 
is well produced and clearly printed, the importance of certain 
parts is shown by a difference of type. A full vocabulary and 
a full index complete what should become a popular manual. 


Le Thème Français : French Prose Composition for the School 
Certificate and Matriculation Examinations. By M. A. 
LEBONNOIS. (2s. Arnold.) 

This book is intended for the two years preceding Matricu- 
lation and contains many extracts from former examination 
papers. The first half is devoted to notes, rules, and cautions 
for translators. In the eighty exercises for translation frequent 
references are made to these rules. 


The Essentials of English-French Translation for Certificate 
Classes : Containing a Synopsis of Grammar, Test Passages 
and Revision Sentences, for the Use of Fourth and Fifth Year 
Pupils Preparing for Lower and Higher School Certificate 
Examinations, University Preliminary, Matriculation and 
Similar Examinations. By A. H. IRVINE. (2s. 6d. The 
Grant Educational Co.) 

A Tabulated French Grammar for Middle and Higher Forms. 
By C. H. LEATHER. (18S. 6d. Dent.) 


These two works have the same object—to bring before a 
student the difficulties he is likely to meet in translating into 
French. He has had a grammar from the start but it will not 
necessarily lay stress on the pitfalls he is sure to encounter. 
Either of these will be a useful addition to the regular grammar. 
Mr. Irvine includes a set of exercises of Certificate standard. 


Le Mystère de la Chambre Jaune. By G. Leroux. Edited by 
ANNIE OWEN. (Paper, 1od. Cloth, 1s. 2d. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

Cica, La Fille du Bandit. By H. Bacon. Edited by L. 
HuMPHREYS. (Paper, 1od. Cloth, 1s. 2d. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Le Raid Fantastique. By E. pe Ricue. Edited by A. Rose. 
(Paper, 10d. Cloth, 1s. 2d. Oxford University Press.) 

La Carafe d’Eau and Des Pas sur la Neige: Tales from Les Huit 
Coups de l'Horloge. By M. LeEBLanc. Edited by Dr. R. W. 
HARTLAND. (Paper, rod. Cloth, 1s. 2d. Oxford University 
Press.) 

These four texts form the third series of the Oxford Rapid 
Reading texts. Their object is to give the learner the power of 
reading French for pleasure. Each one in the set of four has a 
basic vocabulary of 100 words more than its predecessor. Each 
has a set of questions to be answered after reading. The texts 
have been selected from the same type of books that a pupil 
would read in English for his amusement. Combined with a 
book for intensive reading and translation this series should 
add a great deal to a pupil's progress in the language. 


A Practical French Reader: for Elementary and Conversation 
Classes. By A. C. CLARK and R. Lusum. (2s. Macmillan.) 

A Practical German Reader: for Elementary and Conversation 
Classes. By A. C. CLARK and R. Lusum. (2s. Macmillan.) 
These two manuals have been composed for the purpose of 


adding to the vocabulary of elementary students. Sections on . 


the family, the house, meals, clothing, and travel are followed 
by lists of words to be learnt by heart. They should prove useful 
to beginners and lead to a large increase of vocabulary. 


Pitman’s German Commercial and Economic Reader. By Dr. 
W. R. Hicks. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

Dr. Hicks has compiled a very full reader for commercial 
students who have conquered the rudiments of German. The 
vocabulary is very full and should suffice for further reading. 
The reading matter is modern and Dr. Hicks’s long residence in 
Germany has enabled him to choose extracts that are of real 
help to the future business man who is contemplating trade 
with Germany. All the notes are in German and most of the book 
has been already used with students who have done but little 
work on the language. His advice about dictionaries is much 
to the point, most of the small ones are of little use; and he 


notes the need of an authoritative grammar. A weekly paper 
gives a large amount of additional reading at small cost. 


Stabusch : Die Geschichte eines Wolfes. By W. Durian. Edited 
by J. Rivers. (2s. Macmillan.) 
A suitable reader for a second or third year form is this tale 
of a wolf who, brought up as a sheep dog, finds the call of the 
wild too much for him. A vocabulary is added. 


Linguistica: Selected Papers in English, French, and German. 
By O. JESPERSEN. (Cloth, 18s. net. Paper, 15s. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

Prof. Otto Jespersen, probably the greatest living authority 
on English grammar, retired in 1925 from his professorship, and 
he has spent his leisure in collecting the various papers he has 
written during his life on different aspects of language teaching 
and allied subjects. Last year, thanks to the grant from the 
Rask-Orsted Foundation, he was able to print the papers written 
in his native Danish ; this year, by the same means, he gives us 
those in English, French, and German. His farewell lecture, 
which comes first, is a most interesting account of his struggles 
as a student of languages, and should be read by every aspirant 
for culture. He emphasizes the importance of speech in the 
civilization of the world. The next paper, on Karl Verner, is 
equally interesting as it gives a lively account of the discovery 
of Verner’s law. Among other interesting material his presi- 
dential address to the Modern Humanities Research Association 
will be remembered by all who heard it in 1920. This is 
emphatically a book that should be in every university and 
college library. 


The Basic French Texts. By H. N. ADAIR and A. DEGREVE. 
(1) L’Affaire des Parfums: la première des Aventures de 
M. Hippolute Poret. (2) Les Voleurs d’Autos: la deuxième 
des Aventures de M. Hippolute Poret. (3) La Disparition 
de Louise Marchain: la troisième des Aventures de M. 
Hippolute Poret. (Limp Cloth, 1s. each. Paper, gd. each. 
Christophers.) 

French-England and English-French Shorter Dictionary of Com- 
mercial and Financial Terms, Phrases and Practice. By 
J. O. KETTRIDGE. (5s. net. Routledge.) 

La France et les Francais. By Dr. A. RUTHERFORD and MARIE- 
Rost RUTHERFORD (née CHAMPAGNE DE LABRIOLLE). 
(3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Die Emden 1914: adapted from ‘‘ Die Abenteuer der Emden- 
Mannschaft.” By K. ScuuLze and H. E. LEWINGTON. 
(1s. Harrap.) 

Toujours des Petits Contes. By M. CepPI. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 


Cahier de Thèmes Français : a New Method of Practice in French 
Composition. By J. D. BERBIERS. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 


German Revision and Drill. By A. LIVINGSTONE. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

Oral German Composition. By F.G.GayDOouL. (3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Bilderlesebuch. By O. KotscuHwitz. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Bell's Graduated French Readers. Cinq Contes Gais. By E. 
P£ROCHON and A. DEMAISON. Adapted and Edited, with 
Exercises, &c., by N. W. H. Scott. Le Roi de Tamboulina, 
by J. SANDEAU, and Tamango, by P. MÉRIMÉE. Adapted 
and Edited, with Exercises, &c., by B. YANDELL. (Is. 9d. 
each. Bell.) 

School Certificate French Tests and Matriculation Tests in Compre- 
hension, Appreciation and Reproduction. By Dr. W. M. 
DaniEts. (gd. Harrap.) 

Basic German Reader for Beginners. With Questions, Selected 
Idioms and Complete Vocabulary by Dr. M. L. BARKER. 
(2s. 6d. Cambridge: Heffer.) 

Graded German Readers. Book VI. Fortunatus. Re-told and 
Edited by C. M. Purtn. Book VII. Das Peterle von Nurn- 
berg. ‘Re-told from the German of Victor BLÜTHGEN, and 
Edited by B. Q. MorGan. (1s. 6d. net each. University 
of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press.) 


(1s. od. 


A.S.L.1.B. CONFERENCE.—The Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux is to hold its eleventh annual confer- 
ence at Somerville College, Oxford, during the week-end beginning 
Friday, September 21. Particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Association, 16 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1 
Sir Richard Gregory, F.R.S., has agreed to accept nomination 
as President of the Association for 1934-5. 
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MUSIC 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
Columbia Records (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 


WEINBERGER. Polka and Fugue, from Schwanda (The Bag 
Pipe Player). Sir Hamilton Harty conducting the London 
Symphony Orchestra. LX 293. 6s. 

MoszkowskI. Spanish Dances, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 5. Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Paul Kerby. DB 1363. 
2s. 6d. 

Folk Dances. Arranged ARNOLD FosTER. Circassian Circle, 
Durham Reel and Pleasures of the Town; Haste to the 
Wedding and The Spaniard ; Morpeth Rant and The Twin 


Sisters. National Folk Dance Orchestra. Conducted by 
Arnold Foster. DB 1359-60-61. 2s. 6d. each. 
MENDELSSOHN. All Men, All Things (Hymn of Praise); O 


Great is the Depth (St. Paul). The B.B.C. Chorus conducted 
by Leslie Woodgate. DX 576. 4s. 


MacDoweELL. To a Wild Rose; WHITTAKER, Diaphenia; 
McGeoGcH, Two Eyes of Grey. Heddle Nash, tenor. 
DB 1365. 2s. 6d. 


The record of extracts from Weinberger’s Schwanda makes a 
timely appearance, for the opera at its recent first performance 
in this country at Covent Garden showed many signs of achieving 
a popular success. The Polka, with which Schwanda charms 
Queen Ice-Heart in the first act, and the sprightly Fugue from 
Act II, go well together and make an exhilarating record, in 
which the playing of the London Symphony Orchestra is suitably 
forceful and brilliant. Another attractive orchestral record is 
that of four of Moszkowski’s Spanish Dances, so well loved by 
piano duettists, which are here played with splendid verve and a 
sumptuous quality of tone by the Vienna Symphony Orchestra. 
Folk-dancing groups will welcome the three new records played 
by the National Folk Dance Orchestra. Mr. Arnold Foster 
has preserved the authentic character of the instrumental 
accompaniment in his admirable scoring, and the playing, 
while maintaining an appropriately firm and steady rhythm, 
has a variety of expression which folk dance records often lack. 
The B.B.C. Chorus gives us singing of a lusty and enjoyable 
vigour in the two Mendelssohn choruses. Both demand a well- 
sustained energy in performance and this is also present in good 


measure. The words are not always clear, though at times some 
sacrifice of tone has been made towards that end. Mr. Heddle 
Nash is always a stylish singer, and his pure lyrical voice records 
well. Duiaphenia, the best of his three songs, has much grace 
and charm in the singing. 


VOCAL MUSIC 


The Oxford University Press is doing an admirable service 
to school music in making available for class or choral society use 
some of the forgotten songs of Purcell. A dozen examples have 
been recently added to the Choral Songs from the Old Masters’ 
Series, selected from the incidental music to various plays, the 
Birthday Odes and ‘“‘ Orpheus Britannicus,” a posthumous 
collection of favourite Purcell numbers. They include both 
unison and two-part songs, and, while all are good, special 
mention may be made of “ Hark! each tree” (“ Ode on 
St. Cecilia's Day "'), * Ah, how happy ” (“ The Indian Queen "’}, 
‘Crown the Altar ” (Queen Marv’s Birthday Ode), and ** Sound 
the Trumpet ” and “ With Dances and Songs ” from “ Orpheus 
Britannicus.”’ 


Messrs. Edward Arnold have also issued a batch of new 
numbers in their Singing Class Series. Included in these are 
“ Ca’ the Yowes,” ‘‘ Caller Herrin’,” ‘‘ Leezie Lindsay ” and 


“ Afton Water,” with descants by T. F. Dunhill, and unison 
and two-part songs by George Dyson, Dorothy Howell, Enc H. 
Thenian, Alec Rowley, Cecil Sharman and T. F. Dunhill, whose 
“ Heroes ” may be recommended as a good song for massed 
singing. 


The Classical Sight Readers. By J. Easson, R. C. McCrone 
and D. C. WALKER. Books VI, VII and VIII: (Paper, 
6d. each. Cloth, 84d. each. McDougall’s Educational Co.) 

The Folk Song Sight Singing Sertes. Compiled and Edited by 
E. Crowe, ANNIE LAWTON and W. G. WHITTAKER. Books 
IV-XII. (4d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

A Book of Hidden Tunes. By Dr. G. SHaw. (Pupils’ Book, 8d. 
Teachers’ Book, 1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

The Approach to Club Music : Suggestions for the Use of Club 
Workers with Little Musical Knowledge. By Rose L. 
HENRIQUES. (ıs. net. Oxford University Press.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Awkward Questions of Childhood: a Practical Handbook on 
Sex Education for Parents and Teachers. By T. F. TUCKER 
and MuRIEL Pout. (3s. 6d. net. Howe.) 


The authors of Sex Education in Schools have produced 
another sound and useful book. The difficult questions which 
they attempt to answer in it have been selected from those 
actually put to them again and again by children they have 
taught, individually and in classes. The answers are designed 
merely as a guide to parents, who are advised to modify them 
to suit the needs of individual children. Moreover, it is clearly 
stated that the mere answering of questions on sex is not enough ; 
the home must create the right atmosphere in which the answers 
can be understood. The introductory chapter should be a help 
to those parents who find the topic difficult to approach, and 
the bibliography at the end of the book suggests further reading 
both for them and for children. 


The Behaviour of Animals: an Introduction to tts Study. By 
Dr. E. S. RussELL. (Ios. 6d. net. Arnold.) 


This study of animal behaviour, as valuable as it is brief, is 
based upon lectures given in the Zoological Department at 
University College, London, in 1933. The author, although he 
writes as a man of science, is well aware that the whole truth 
about animal psychology cannot be revealed by the methods of 
the laboratory, and that indeed these methods are apt to mis- 
lead, unless they are supplemented and checked by the older 
observational methods of “‘ natural history.” He therefore 
does not disdain the help of the amateur naturalist and the 
sportsman, nor of the teller of animal stories, provided a careful 
distinction is made between fact and interpretation. The 
student of educational theory will be interested in his criticism 
of the conclusions arrived at by E. T. Thorndike, as the result 
of experiments on animal mentality. The “ laws of learning ” 
propounded by Thorndike, and carried over from animals to 
children, are proved to be much less valid than they seemed. 


Alike to students of biology, of psvchology, of natural history 
and of education in the widest sense, this book is brimful of 
interest. Its utility is increased by abundant references to 
the literature of the subject. 


University of Toronto Studies. 
Method in Social 


Child Development Series, No. 1. 
Studies of Young Children. By 
HELEN McM. Bott. (5s. 6d. net. University of Toronto 
Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 


This volume summarizes work done by a group of graduate 
students as part of an introductory course on the nature of 
social development in young children. They critically examined 
a number of published studies in this field, analysed the various 
methods used, and summarized the results in a series of charts. 
The work will be useful to all who are interested in the technique 
of child-study. 


Psychopathology : a Survey of Modern Approaches. 
NicoLe. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Bailliere, Tindall & Cox.) 


Psychology and Psychotherapy. By Dr. W. Brown. 
Edition. (12s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 


Educational Research Series, No. 22. Three Studies in the 
Comparative Intelligence of English, American and Australian 
Children. Part I. By Dr. R. D. CoL_tmMann. Part II. 
By A. J. MarsHuaLL. Part III. By RutH THomas. (3s. net. 
Melbourne University Press in association with the Oxford 
University Press.) 

Educational Research Series, No. 21. The Standardization of 
an Australian Arithmetic Test. By Dr. K. S. CUNNINGHAM 
and W. T. Price. (4s. 6d. net. Melbourne University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

Oxton Group Intelligence Test. Devised by Dr. G. P. WILLIAMS. 
(6d.each. 25 for6s. 1oofor21s. Key, 1s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


By J. E. 
(12s. 6d. 
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A Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry: for University Students 
By Prof. J. R. PartTincTon. Fourth Edition. (15s. net. 
Macmillan.) 

In rather more than a dozen years, Prof. Partington’s Tezt- 
Book of Inorganic Chemistry has established an international 
reputation and has won a very widespread popularity. Its 
success is due, not to any meretricious decoration, but to its 
sterling qualities of accuracy, lucidity, and comprehensiveness. 
Prof. Partington is not merely a master of his subject, though 
none but a master could have written so authoritative a book ; 
he is also a man who knows how to describe, to explain, and to 
interest, while his ability to appreciate the difficulties of the 
student makes him an ideal guide to the complexities of modern 
inorganic chemistry. For this new edition, much revision has 
been necessary, in view of the rapid advances in several branches 
of the subject, and we need scarcely say that the revision has 
been carried out with admirable skill and thoroughness. We 
hope that the book may long retain its position of eminence, very 
largely on account of its remarkable accuracy: the reviewer 
can be but one of a very large number of teachers of chemistry 
in saying to his pupils: “ If it says so in Partington, then it 
is so.” 


The Laboratory : 
MURRAY. 
Press.) 

Mr. Stark Murray has here written an interesting and well- 
informed account of the relation of scientific research to industry 
and to the whole life of the nation. As is natural in a pathologist, 
he devotes a large part of the book to the rôle played by the 
laboratory in medicine, but he describes also the importance of 
research in other fields, and includes a short but excellent 
chapter on the careers open to laboratory workers. We recom- 
mend the book to the inquiring layman. 


An Introduction to Biology. By Dr. L. M. Parsons. 
Macmillan.) 

Whether examinations are the ultimate aim of the pupil or 
not, this book will prove invaluable to him. It comprises a 
broad, general survey of the outstanding phenomena of life, 
based on the pupil’s inherent interest in the world of living 
things, plant and animal, not neglecting biological problems of 
everyday life. The book will prove suitable to the upper classes 
in elementary schools, since, being a comprehensive, though 
elementary survey of the subject, it leaves no important part 
of the subject untouched. It will also prove useful to pupils 
in the lower forms of secondary and public schools, thus acting 
as a basis for further study of the subject up to School Certificate 
standard. The subject matter has been compiled from the 
biological sections of the same author's well-known Everyday 
Science, to which further chapters have been added. The material 
has been well chosen and presented under the following headings : 
Earth and Life; Plant Life and Products; Soils and Their 
Relation to Plant Life; Insect Life and Its Relation to 
Human Activities ; Spiders and Some Other Garden Creatures ; 
Some Inhabitants of Sea, River, and Pond ; Bird Life; The 
Rabbit and Other Mammals; The Human Body and its 
Efficiency ; Man’s Fight Against Disease. These chapter 
headings are sufficiently indicative of the author’s awareness 
of the intense human interest of the subject; and this is 
the key-note throughout the book. Illustrations are of the 
utmost importance in biology, both in the author’s textbook 
and the pupil’s practical work, and Dr. Parsons has done well 
to produce a text so admirably illustrated. Not only the style 
of the text, but also the photographs and line diagrams are sure 
to attract the attention of even the most casual reader. Sug- 
gestions for outdoor work, and questions and exercises are 
appended ; there is also a good index. We strongly recom- 
mend this book for the consideration of teachers. 


Mechanical Technology : being a Treatise on the Materials and 
Preparatory Processes of the Mechanical Industries. By 
G. F. Cuarnocx. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
by F. W. PaRTINGTON. (15s. net. Constable.) 

Since all manufacturing principles are based upon either 
chemical or mechanical principles, it is necessary to distinguish 
between mechanical and chemical technology. For, Mr. Charnock 
argued in his first edition (1915) of this work, while considerable 
recognition had been given to chemical technology as a separate 
branch of applied science, mechanical technology had not been 
so fortunate. That charge can scarcely be said to be true now, 
but no one will deny Mr. Charnock’s view that, while there are 


its Place in the Modern World. By D. S. 
(Paper, 2s. net. Cloth, 3s. net. The Fenland 


(2s. 6d. 


many treatises on the various branches of mechanical technology, 
it is very desirable to bring together in one volume a connected 
and systematic account of the chief operations underlying 
mechanical trades and handicrafts. Mr. Charnock’s book fulfils 
that aim. The steady demand which has necessitated several 
reprintings is an indication of its value. The present revised 
and enlarged edition by Mr. F. W. Partington is distinctly to be 
recommended. In the course of nearly two decades many new 
developments have taken place in the engineering industry. To 
Mr. Charnock’s original description of the wide field of mechanical 
technology, Mr. Partington has added matter which falls under 
three headings: (a) an extension in the scope of the section 
dealing with the physical properties of materials used in 
engineering; (b) The introduction of information concerning 
new materials, both elements and manufactured products; and 
(c) mew sections devoted to processes which are now part of 
everyday engineering practice. 


A School Course of Science (Practical and Theoretical). By 
J. Hunter. Part I. (rs. 9d. Longmans.) 

The A BC of Biology. By Prof. C. M. YONGE. 
Kegan Paul.) 

Physico-Chemical Practical Exercises. By Prof. W. N. Rak and 
Prof. J. REILLY. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Round the Year with Enid Blyton. Spring, Summer, Autumn 
and Winter Books. (Manilla, 1s. 1d. net each. Limp Cloth, 
Is. 3d. net each. Evans.) 

Some Other Friendly Trees. By BARBARA BRIGGS. 
The Lutterworth Press.) 


(4s. 6d. net. 


(8s. 6d. net. 


A Progressive School Chemistry. By J. M. Harrison. Intro- 
ductory Course. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 
Modern School Physics. Electricity. Book II. By W. F. F. 


SHEARCROFT and E. E. WHITEHEAD. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Name this Bird. By E. F. DaGLisH. (7s. 6d. net. Dent.) 
Adam's Ancestors: an Up-to-date Outline of what is known about 

the Origin of Man. By Dr. L. S. B. LEAKEY. (7s. 6d. net. 

Methuen.) 

A Higher School Chemistry. By J. C. SMITH. 
Educational Co.) 

This Progress: the Tragedy of Evolution. By B. ACWORTH. 
(7s. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

Cassell’s Nature Cards. Wildflowers in Colour. Arranged and 
Described by R. Morse. Series A. Packet No.2. Summer 
Wildflowers of Heaths and Grasslands. First Set. Packet 
No. 19. Spring Wildflowers of Heaths and Grasslands. 
(6d. each. Cassell.) 

Biological Drawings. By C. von Wyss. First Series. Animal 
Studies. (4s. 6d. Separate Drawings, 4d. each. University 
of London Press.) 


(4s. 6d. Grant 


LONDON SPEECH FESTIVAL.—The seventh annual festival will 
be held under the auspices of the Speech Institute at the Poly- 
technic Theatre and Extension, 307 Regent Street and Little 
Titchfield Street, W. 1, on Saturday, June 16, 1934. All who are 
interested are warmly invited to attend any or all of the sessions. 
Session tickets, morning, afternoon, or evening, may be purchased 
from the Speech Institute, or at the door, price 6d. per session. 
Day tickets may be had for Is. each. 


+ * * 


Messrs. THOMAS MurRBy & Co. have established a reputation 
for their books on geology and related sciences, and their catalogue 
of books on these subjects is very useful. Notes are given on the 
various titles and generally a list of the chapter headings. New 
and forthcoming books are specially marked. 

* * * 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co., LTD., have prepared catalogues 
of their books for secondary schools on physical and biological 
sciences respectively. The titles are grouped according to subject 
and arranged in order of difficulty, books suitable for School 
Certificate being given prominence. Notes on the books indi- 
cating scope and standard and lists of contents are given. Each 
catalogue concludes with a classified collection of more advanced 
books. 

+ * + 

The famous three-act wordless play, L’Enfant Prodigue, is 
to be revived on Sunday evening, June 17, at the Westminster 
Theatre, by Miss Irene Mawer, who will repeat her performance 
as Pierrot fils, with Miss Ruby Ginner as Pierot père. 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


The Public Schools Year Book, 1934. H. F. W. Deane & Sons. 
The Year Book Press, Ltd. tos. 6d. net.) 

This well-known Year Book is now in its forty-fifth year. 
Since 1910 it has been the official book of reference of the Head- 
masters’ Conference. This issue marks another advance in that 
the Year Book is now the official book of the Association of 
Preparatory Schools as well as of the Headmasters’ Conference. 
In addition to details concerning conferences and preparatory 
schools there is much additional matter of interest. The large 
section on careers is especially helpful. 


Some Exercises in the Sounds of Speech. By C. C. BELL. (3s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

C. C. Bell’s Some Exercises in the Sounds of Speech is a sensible 
little manual of speech correction for college students. Too 
much stress is laid on the minutiae of phonetics. A protest 
against the use of the finest prose passages and poems, &c., as 
exercises for breathing and speech correction in the preface, is 
perhaps not quite in conformity with the practice of the book 
itself, but the Gilbert jingles are particularly welcome. A better 
and more physiological tabulation of vowels would shorten the 
student’s work and be more in conformity with modern phonetic 
theory. The practice of naming vowels in inverse order to their 
actual resonation on the vague grounds of tongue position is 
always an unfortunate feature in phonetic method, and has a 
particularly dangerous influence on teachers’ speech. The 
chapters on breathing and voice show lack of knowledge of 
modern methods of teaching and ignore the fact that voice 
failure is the teacher's specific occupational neurosis, and is 
quite as common among “ refeened ” speakers as among the 
most nasal of cockneys. 


Cleft Palate Speech: with an Appendix on Kindred Disorders. 
By Joan H. VAN THAL. (3s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This admirable little book is one of a number of monographs 
on speech defects which show the gradual building up of sound 
methods of curative treatment for English-speaking children. 
It is based on a really profound knowledge of the subject in all 
its aspects. Before many years pass no adult treatment should 
ever be necessary as all cases will receive adequate treatment in 
the school, but the explanations given, the methods of treat- 
ment suggested, and the exercises and apparatus illustrated, 
are adequate for every type of case. The methods of 
helping small children in the nursery days before they are old 
enough to receive formal teaching or to be presented with 
corrective apparatus, are particularly valuable. The analysis 
of the distressing psychological conditions which result from 
unwise correction are vividly expressed and scientifically 
accurate. Above all, there is a shrewd common sense, a sense 
of humour, and a wide knowledge of all speech conditions 
particularly rare in books of this kind. 


Shipshape, or Sea-Legs without Tears (Cruising Edition). By 
E. Vare. Enlarged Edition. (5s. net. Dent.) 

This is an enlarged edition of a book first published in 1931. 
It is a delightful vade-mecum for the intending voyager to any 
part of the globe. The author writes with an encyclopaedic 
knowledge which gives the book a great practical value, especially 
for those who intend to travel by sea for the first time. He is an 
enthusiastic advocate of the holiday cruise. 


Romance in Iceland. By MARGARET SCHLAUCH. (8s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

A book that will be of particular interest to students of 
Germanic and Romance Philology. The author describes it as 
“a mere preliminary survey of a vast field which still awaits 
detailed investigation.” She throws much light on the subject 
of Norse mythology. 


Review of Legal Education in the United States and Canada for 
the Year 1933. By A. Z. REED. (New York: The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching.) 

The Institute of Child Psychology. Annual Report for the Year 


1933. 

A Syllabus of Religious Instruction for Use in Council Schools : 
as Adopted by the Education Authorities of Portsmouth and 
Gosport. (1s. 9d. Portsmouth: Barrell.) 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Twentieth Annual Report, 
January—December, 1933. 

Women and War. By KATHLEEN E. INNES. 
Peace Committee.) 


(1d. Friends’ 


Education (Scotland). General Reports for the Years 1930-3 on 
Education in Scotland, by His Majesty’s Chief Inspectors 
of Schools. (2s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Board of Education. Science Museum. Refrigeration Exhibition 
(A pril-August, 1934): a Brief Account of the Historical 
Development of Mechanical Refrigeration and a Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Exhibits, with Notes on the Basic Scientific 
Principles. By T. C. CRAWHALL and B. LENTAIGNE. (6d. 
net. H.M.S.O.) 

League of Nations. International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation, 1933. (2s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Catalogue of Lewis’s Medical and Scientific Lending Library, 
including a Classified Index of Subjects, with the Names of 
those Authors who have treated upon them. Second Supple- 
ment, 1931-3. (2s. net. Lewis.) 

Fifth Report of the Commissioners under the Educational Endow- 
ments (Scotland) Act, 1928, to the Committee of Council on 
Education in Scotland. (1s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

World Without War: a Book for Children. By P. SMITHELLS. 
(2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Good Diction in Schools : Speech Training Exercises, Containing 
the Original and Supplementary Exercises from "' The Spoken 
Word.” By Marie Hopps. (6d. University of London 
Press. 

San Guide (Arithmetic and English), including Questions 
from recent Test Papers for Entrance Scholarships to Secondary 
and Intermediate Schools in England and Wales. Classified 
by E. M. Bevan. (1s. 3d. Cardiff and Wrexham : Educa- 
tional Publishing Co.) 

A Bibliography of Librarianship : Classified and Annotated Guide 
to the Library Literature of the World (excluding Slavonic 
and Oriental Languages). Selected by MARGARET BURTON 
and Marron E. VosSBuRGH. (158. To Members, 12s. 6d. 


Library Association.) 
The Swim Book. By S. G. Hences. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


Simplified Wash-Days. By MARGARET D. SHIELL. (38. 6d. net. 
Routledge.) 

Speech Drill. (3s. McDougall’s Educational Co.) 

The Art of Conference. By F. WALSER. (10s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


Careers for our Sons: a Practical Handbook to the Professions 
and Commercial Life. Compiled by D. W. HuGHEs. Seventh 
Edition (3s. 6d. net. Black.) 


The sixth annual Haldane Memorial Lecture will be delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. Ernest Barker, Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Cambridge, on Tuesday, June 5, 1934, at 6 p.m., 
in the Theatre of the College. The subject will be ‘ Philosophy 
and Politics ’ and the chair will be taken by Miss E. S. Haldane, 
C.H. Admission free, without ticket. 

* * * 

It is announced in the May issue of the Cambridge Bulletin 
that a cheap edition, omitting the bibliographies, of The Cambridge 
Modern History will be published in the autumn by the Cambridge 
University Press at 7s. 6d. a volume (£4 10s. the set of thirteen 
volumes). Mr. S. C. Roberts has prepared an Introduction to 
Cambridge, also to be published in the autumn, which should be 
a useful handbook to parent and teacher. 

* + + 

LOUGHBOROUGH COLLEGE SUMMER ScHooL.—The fourth 
Summer School will be held during the four weeks, August 4 to 
September 1, inclusive. In August, 1933, 170 students attended 
the Summer School and of this number about thirty were ladies. 
As a special feature is made of the social side of these vacation 
courses, it is hoped that this year a greater number of ladies will 
attend. The courses in the teaching of athletics, swimming, 
school gardening, biology, and all courses in craftwork are open 
to men and women alike, while there are special courses in phy- 
sical training, domestic science, weaving and needlework for 
women. One of the notable new features of the 1934 school is 
the course for athletes which is being held under the auspices of 
the Amateur Athletic Association. Well-known experts in the 
various athletic events will be acting as coaches for this course, 
and teachers who are attending other courses will be able to 
take advantage of special lectures and demonstrations given by 
these experts. Time-tables will be so arranged as to make this 
possible. The two College Hostels used for students of the summer 
school are both modern and are beautifully situated. A pamphlet 
descriptive of the courses and forms of application will be 
forwarded on application to the Registrar, Loughborough College, 
Loughborough. 
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The Journal of Education 


THE SPECIAL SERIES OF ARTICLES FOR 1934 WILL BE 
~~~ UNDER THE GENERAL HEADING OF ~~ ~WY 


“SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 
SURVEYED” 


Introduction. By Sir Philip Hartog, K.B.E., M.A., B.Sc., L.-es-Sc. (Paris), &c., Director 
of The International Institute Examination Inquiry. (January, 1934) 


Each of the following Articles will deal with a particular subject, 
and consider the requirements of an examination therein suitable 
for pupils of School Certificate examination age. To that end 
considerable attention will be paid to the form and scope of the 
questions put. l 

The series will be of great interest to all concerned with 
examinations. 


English Essay. By Mr. A. M. Walmsley, M.A., Northampton School. (February, 1934) 
Classics. By Mr. F. R. Dale, D.S.O., M.C., M.A., City of London School. (March, 1934) 
Modern Languages. By Mr. A. M. Gibson, M.A., Collegiate School, Liverpool. 


(April, 1934) 
History. By Mr. F. C. Happold, D.S.O., M.A., Bishop Wordsworth’s School, 
Salisbury. (May, 1934) 
Mathematics. By Mr. A. Lea Perkins, M.A., L.C.P., Head of the Mathematical 
Department, Varndean School, Brighton. (June, 1934) 


English Literature. By Mr. A. M. Walmsley, M.A., Northampton School. (July, 1934) 
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Printed in Gt. Britain by THE CAMPFIELD Press, St. Albans; and Published for the Proprietors by Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4 


NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE 


Edited and Revised by 
E. C. BLACK, LL.D., and 
A. J. GEORGE, Litt.D. 


Introduction and Notes by 


HENRY NORMAN HUDSON, 
LL.D. 


19 volumes Each 2s. 6d. 


THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE is based on the Folios and Quartos. Exclusive of changes 
in spelling, only very few emendations of eighteenth and nineteenth century editors have been adopted. 
Each volume contains an introduction dealing with the sources of the plot, date of composition, and the 
various early editions. Then follows material on versification and diction, a discussion of dramatic con- 
struction and development, and illuminating character studies, supported by quotations from standard 
critical authorities of the dramatis personae as they reveal themselves in the course of the play. ` A wholesome 
restraint has been exercised by the editors in the use of notes. Those deemed necessary for the reader’s 
enlightenment and greater enjoyment of the play are placed at the foot of the page to which they refer. 
The edition is attractively bound in blue limp cloth with gold lettering. 


The Plays: As You Like It, Coriolanus, Hamlet, Henry the Fourth I, Henry the Fourth II, Henry the Fifth, Julius 
Caesar, King John, King Lear, Macbeth, Merchant of Venice, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Much Ado About 
Nothing, Othello, Richard the Second, Richard the Third, Romeo and Juliet, The Tempest, Twelfth Night 


ENGLISH CLASSICS 


General Editor: A. H. R. BALL, M.A., Headmaster, Burnage High School 


Each volume in this edition is fully edited with Introduction and Notes by a teacher of wide and suc- 
cessful experience. A large proportion of continuous narrative is included in all the volumes, thus render- 
ing them particularly suitable for the third year course (the year before School Certificate) as well as for 
intensive study in examination forms. The books are attractive to look at, and are bound in limp green 
cloth with gold lettering. 

Each volume, 2s. 6d. 


ARNOLD— Selected Poems LAMB— Selected Essays 
BROWNING— Selected Poems MACAULAY-—Essays on Lord Clive and Warren 
BUNYAN—Pilgrim’s Progress I Hastings 
BYRON— Selections MILTON—Minor Poems and Comus 
CHAUCER-— Selections SHELLEY—Selections 
(The Prologue, The Prioress’s Tale, The Nun’s SIDNEY—Apology for Poetry and 
Priest’s Tale, The Pardoner’s Tale) SHELLEY—Defence of Poetry 
COLERIDGE— Selected Poems SWIFT— Selections 
DE QUINCEY—Selections TENNYSON— Selected Idylls of the King 
KEATS— Selections WORDSWORTH — Selections 


The publishers will be glad to receive applications from teachers of English for volumes in the New Hudson Shakespeare and Selected 
English Classics with a view to class use 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C. | 
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CONSTABLE’S 


Educational Books 


A Book of 


MEDIEVAL LATIN FOR SCHOOLS 


Selected and edited by HELEN WADDELL, M.A., 
Hon. D.Litt. (Durham). 


With an Introduction by M. DOROTHY BROCK, 
M.A., Litt.D. 


Second Edition 2s. 6d. 


New Era.-—“* ... A selection which must delight the heart of 
schoolchild and teacher.’’ 


FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY 


By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Hon. Litt.D. 


Third Edition. Enlarged and Revised. 7s. 6d. net 


History.—‘* Should be in the hands of all students, and still more 
in the hands of all teachers of history.” 


AREAS AND VOLUMES 


By H. E. PIGGOTT and D. F. FERGUSON 


Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net 


Teacher's World.—“ Teachers and students alike will appreciate 
the logical clearness as much as the conciseness of this textbook.” 


OLD RHYMES AND NEW 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 
First and Second Series. 18. 6d. per volume 


Education.-—' Mr. de la Mare has done what we have long wanted 
him to do; made a selection of his poems accessible to all school- 
children. These are delightful little books.” 


By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 
New Edition. 5s. net 


Manchester Guardian.---‘ This is a fascinating book. .. . No 
teacher of English and no lover of it should be without it." 


SENTENCES AND THINKING 


By N. FOERSTER and J. M. STEADMAN, Junr. 
A Handbook of Composition and Revision. 68. 6d.net 


The Journal of Education. —" Clear, original, and comprehensive.” 


ORGANIZED FRENCH READERS 


FIRST SERIES. Edited by HARDRESS O’GRADY 


ls. per vol. 
Elementar Intermediate 
1. La Bolle aux Cheveux d'Or. 1. Croisilles. 
2. La Belle et la Bête. 2. Le Pied de Momie. 
3. Aladin. 3. La Péche Miraculeuse. 
4. Ali-Baba. & L’Araignée Crabe. 


SECOND SERIES. 
1s. 3d. per vol. 


Edited by G. C. BATEMAN 
Interleaved, 1s. 6d. per vol. 


1. El Verdugo. 1 & La sirène. 
2. Le Carré d’Orties. 5. Un Cour Simple. 
3. Verse Extracts with Gramo- 6. La Peur. 


phone Records. 


Constable’s Catalogue of Educational Books 
sent post free on application 


CONSTABLE & CO. 
10 and 12 Orange Street, London, W.C.2 
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Education for Citizenship 


There is practically no teacher who, if asked his 
educational aims, would not place pre-eminently among 
them education for citizenship ; and in one sense he is 
justified ; as clearly any education which tends to 
develop the best qualities of the individual will, as the 
greater includes the less, inevitably also make him a 
better citizen. If we carry the inquiry into educational 
aims further, however, it is clear that this claim cannot 
be substantiated ; as conscious education for citizenship 
in many of our schools is placed only on a level 
with—if not indeed actually inferior to—the other 
generally accepted aims of culture and of earning a living. 
Thus, in many of our schools to-day, the training of the 
citizen for his responsibilities and duties is expected to 
emerge indirectly ; it is felt perhaps, in these cases, that 
the traditional ideals of citizenship in this country are 
so widely recognized and so implicit in everything that 
is taught, that nothing explicit is needed. There are 
historical grounds for the stress which is laid on culture 
and on knowledge and art for their own sake ; and utili- 
tarian grounds for the stress laid on those aspects of 
education which enable a young person to earn a living. 
But it 1s only of late years that the need has here been 
widely felt, of giving young citizens of to-day something 
of the civic training given to the citizens of ancient 
Greece. 

The reasons for this change of attitude are twofold. 
First, during the nineteenth century the political and 
economic problems which a citizen had to face were 
comparatively simple and easy. To-day they are in- 
finitely complex and difficult, and any attempt to grasp 
the main issues—let alone to solve them—can only be 
made as a result of systematic study and of the acquisi- 
tion of a considerable background of knowledge ; 
“ muddling through ” can no longer be relied on. 
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Secondly, there is the rise of the authoritarian States 
and the flouting of the democratic ideal in many of the 
European countries. In the authoritarian States, demo- 
cracy and freedom are frowned on, and the qualities 
looked for in their citizens are unreflecting enthusiasm 
and docile obedience. These are being inculcated into 
the children in schools, and by every means of mass 
propaganda ; independent thinking is discouraged and 
the material on which it might be based is verboten. 
Owing to their simplicity—and to the power of eternal 
repetition—authoritarian States have managed to pro- 
duce among their citizens a devotion, and a passion for 
self-sacrifice which no modern democracy has as yet 
been able to emulate. 

If, then, democracy is to remain a real and living force, 
it is necessary to develop in the children of a democratic 
state that love of freedom, and that desire to serve the 
community which we have so far taken for granted, but 
in which to-day a loss of faith is widespread. 

Many teachers and educationists realize the responsi- 
bility that is laid on them—that it is in the school and 
university that the future of democracy and the satis- 
factory working of its institutions will be determined. 
They realize that the young people who pass through 
their hands will, not many years hence, themselves all 
become voters—the raw stuff of public opinion—and that 
some among them are destined for leadership. They 
therefore deliberately make it their aim to fit their 
pupils for the duty of citizens in a democratic state. 

What are the qualities required in such a citizen ? 
He must in the first place believe in freedom and in 
independent thought. He must have a sense of social 
responsibility, that is, the will to sink his own interests 
in the common good and to take his full share in working 
for the welfare of the community. He must emulate the 
Athenians who, according to Pericles, considered a man 
who took no part in public affairs not as quiet, but as 
useless. Next he must acquire a knowledge—or at any 
rate a ‘““map’’—of the broad facts of the economic 
and political world and of what has led up to them. 
History courses must cover contemporary events and 
undertake the consideration of modern political pro- 
blems. Geography must be used to bring home some- 
thing of the social and economic conditions of his own 
and of foreign countries. Lastly the young citizen must 
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be taught habits of clear thinking, so as to acquire the 
power of recognizing his own prejudices, and of dis- 
cussing political and economic questions with the same 
precision and absence of emotion as he would discuss 
a problem in mathematics. 

In many schools the spirit of citizenship can be felt 
to permeate the whole curriculum. History, geography, 
economics, Scripture, classics, English, foreign languages, 
even mathematics are used to achieve this aim. In 
others less use is made of the regular curriculum, and 
reliance is placed instead on outside activities, such as 
debating societies, League of Nations Union branches, 
scout and guide companies, school journeys, &c. But 
in others we find a very different attitude ; any reference 
to modern affairs is eschewed, either through fear of 
showing a political bias, or through lack of interest, or 
through a lack of appreciation of how the many practical 
difficulties of enlarging the curriculum and of finding 
the right teachers, &c., can be overcome. 

Thus we have already a considerable body of ex- 
perience of various methods through which a true sense 
of democratic citizenship can be encouraged in the 
school. The formation of an Association for Education 
in Citizenship 1s therefore timely, and should do much to 
encourage teachers already engaged in this work, and to 
help those who are anxious to start or to develop it. The 
object of the new Association is a wide one and lays 
stress on the need to encourage both the moral and the 
intellectual qualities required by all citizens of a demo- 
cratic state. The methods to be adopted are those already 
familiar in other subject associations. It is intended to 
provide a centre in which teachers may meet together for 
discussion, and to get in touch with the best work which 
is being done in this country and abroad. Research into 
the best methods and new experiments is to be en- 
couraged. The fact that the President is Sir Henry 
Hadow, and that among the Council we find names such 
as Dr. Cyril Norwood, Sir Percy Nunn, Mr. Lyon, 
Mr. Leeson, Mr. Mander, Miss Strudwick, Sir Arthur 
Salter, will show how widespread is the wish on the part 
of leaders of thought in the educational world to develop 
this vitally important aspect of education. The sub- 
scription is low and we hope that the infant association 
will be welcomed, and will rapidly acquire a considerable 
membership. 


Occasional Notes 


A! the annual Presentation Day ceremony of the 
University of London, the Principal (Dr. Deller) 
—for the first time for many years—reported a slight 
decrease in the number of matriculating 
students, a sad reminder that the War 
Presentation, Which destroyed so many of our best 

lives also prevented some of our best 
births. Fortunately the reduction in the birth-rate 
during the War years was followed by an increase in the 
post-War years, and this will soon be reflected in 
university statistics. Nevertheless the London Univer- 
sity statistics are sufficiently impressive—4,668 candi- 
dates for degrees (2,903 internal and 1,765 external) last 
year, and a roll of internal students containing 12,825 
names. It is amazing how this vast number of students, 
sufficient to populate a fair-sized town, is lost in the 
great City of London. Radiant youth reveals Oxford as 
a University city, apart from the grey towers and moon- 


University of 
London 


lit gardens. The Chancellor (Lord Athlone) in his charge 
to the new graduates, held out some hope of further 
residential provision for students. ‘‘ Residential accom- 
modation and the means for healthful recreation were 
questions which were receiving sympathetic attention.” 


N an article on “ University Teachers and Politics,” 
published in the Universities Review, Mr. G. C. 
Field sensibly suggests that there might well be positive 
encouragement to university teachers 


ast to take a more active part in the poli- 
` tical life of the country. There are 
very good reasons, he says, why civil servants 


should be debarred from public political controversy 
—not because they are supported by public money, but 
because they must work with Governments of all poli- 
tical parties. What applies to professors applies also 
to their students. “ Any kind of attempt to suppress 
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the free discussion of political questions must be re- 
garded as definitely mischievous.” Political activities 
must not, however, be carried too far—so far, for 
instance, as to interfere with university studies. Nor 
must the political interests of teachers take the form of 
propaganda. This danger is greater in some subjects 
than in others, but is in some degree unavoidable. How 
can a professor teach economics without showing his 
bias for or against free trade? Mr. Field has not said 
the last word on this vexed question, but his plea for 
tolerance will be generally endorsed. 


ORD RUTHERFORD is Chairman of the Academic 
Assistance Council, formed a year ago in conse- 
quence of the eviction from Germany of many dis- 
tinguished men of science and scholar- 


Piris ship. Many Russian and Italian 
Council. emigrés, exiled in recent years from 


their native lands for political reasons, 
have also not found the means for continuing their 
scholarly work. The expulsion from Germany, however, 
increased the difficulty of the problem enormously. We 
are glad to learn that a substantial number of scholars 
have found asylum in universities and university colleges 
throughout the country. Of the 1,202 university teachers 
displaced in Germany, 178 have found academic refuge 
in this country. Funds, however, are now nearly 
exhausted and an urgent appeal is made for financial 
help. Already some of the bread cast upon the troubled 
waters has returned in the form of useful scientific 
discoveries. Moreover, this country has been true to an 
old tradition, which has brought strengthening elements 
to our nationality, whether the persecution has been 
religious or political. The Council is conducting a 
world-wide investigation with the object of finding 
employment for the displaced scholars. 


Lee the greatest municipal authority in the country 

should obtain its higher administrative officers by 
taking the “also rans ” of the Civil Service competitive 
examination is not a dignified pro- 
cedure. The London County Council 
has wisely abandoned its original 
intention of holding a biennial com- 
petition on its own account for two appointments to the 
highest grade of its administrative service. It was 
intended that the competition should be limited to 
university graduates between the ages of 21 and 24. 
The commencing salary is moderate—only {£235 per 
annum. That the Council should wish to adopt an 
impartial system of selection accords with its best 
traditions. Nor can there be any question of the ability 
shown by the higher officers of the Government Civil 
Service. On educational grounds, however, as we have 
consistently argued in these columns, there are grave 
objections to competitive examination method of selec- 
tion. The question is too complex to be argued in a 
note. With the London School of Economics at its 
elbow, the Council should be able to devise original and 
effective methods for the education, training, and 
selection of its administrative staff. 


London County 
Council and 
Appointments. 


T case for extending the period of compulsory 

education to the age of 15 is put most vigorously 
by Mr. R. H. Tawney, in a pamphlet entitled “ The 
School-Leaving Age and Juvenile Unemployment,” pub- 
lished by the Workers’ Educational Association. As 
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the title of the pamphlet indicates, the case is intention- 
ally argued from a single point of view 
—a point of view which has the best 
chance of carrying conviction to most 
minds. Unemployment is a ghastly 
situation for any able-bodied person. But unemploy- 
ment in the case of boys and girls who have just left 
school is the ghastliest of all. It is a situation which 
tends to the direct production of unemployability. 
Moreover, even when employment is obtained at the 
age of fourteen, an older person is thereby being kept 
out of a job. From this point of view alone, therefore, 
we think Mr. Tawney justified in condemning our present 
policy as the policy of a madhouse. We quite agree 
that the success of an extension of attendance at school 
must depend upon the kind of schooling given. But 
we think that the present generation of teachers and 
administrators are ready to cope with that problem, 
especially if they are not tied by too many restrictions. 


The Leaving 
Age and 
Unemployment. 


R. ROBERT CUST contributes to The Times a 
letter discussing philosophically the question of 
raising the school age to 15. “ A mere wholesale raising 
Anetar the age,” he argues, “ and retaining all 
View. children within the four walls of a 
school-room may very well prove most 
disastrous to the child—however much it may (as is 
suggested) relieve the labour market.” Although the 
total number in employment would be reduced by raising 
the age to 15, the number endeavouring to obtain 
employment would after the lapse of a year be about the 
same. Obviously the interests of the individual child 
should be the dominating consideration. This is a 
question on which expert guidance should be available, 
backed by some power to enforce any decision but sub- 
ject to a right of appeal. There is a great difference 
between no education at all and full time education ; 
but after a certain mental age the size and character 
of the dose should be a matter for expert prescription. 
Teachers are not likely to forget that the presence in a 
class of those who cannot benefit from further education 
destroys the atmosphere of happy co-operation. 


ORD MACMILLAN selected the interesting subject 
of “The Professional Mind” for his Maudsley 
Lecture before the Royal Medico-Psychological Society. 
In bygone days there were only two 
professions—fighting and peaceful, lay 
and clerical; and the conceptions of 
education formed by these two classes of society are 
stillencountered. One of the commonest criticisms of our 
education is that it is too “ clerical,” too academic. 
Lord Macmillan suggested that trade and professional 
barriers are tending to break down. “ Men of all careers 
mixed with each other.” He wished to see fostered all 
the bonds tending to unite men of common pursuits, 
irrespective of geographical boundaries. The clergy still 
carry the badge of their profession in their costume. Of 
the other professions, the lawyers have perhaps pro- 
duced the most distinctive type. Teachers tend toward 
a high seriousness of outlook and demeanour, often 
ridiculed by novelists. Their chief need is to meet 
members of other professions. 


The Professional 
Mind. 


A FURTHER meeting of the Conference on Educa- 
tional Research convened by the Royal Society of 
Teachers considered a scheme for establishing an 
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Educational Research Council, which, it is hoped, will 
receive support from organizations of 
teachers, from local education authori- 
ties, and from many societies and 
individuals interested in education. The word “ council ” 
usually implies the existence of an electorate to which the 
deliberative or executive body is responsible. In the 
present instance, the character of the electorate is some- 
what vague. It will not be the Royal Society of Teachers 
which, however, will co-operate in various ways. The 
Council will, it is proposed, collect and publish the 
results of educational research and will endeavour to 
co-ordinate the work in progress in this important field, 
economizing effort by preventing overlapping or dupli- 
cation. The Council will be able to render a valuable 
service in arranging access to the raw material in the 
classroom and in securing the co-operation of teachers 
for measurements and observations. Obviously an 
important field of work is available for a properly con- 
stituted authority. We hope that the practical aspects 
of the problem—economy of effort and increase of 
efficiency in all educational work—will be constantly 
borne in mind. 


Educational 
Research : 


ESEARCH, a much overworked word, tends to be 
associated in the public mind with elaborate 
scientific equipment. Even in science, however, history 
has shown the falseness of this view. 
Faraday’s simple apparatus led to 
scientific discoveries of the greatest 
value to mankind, and in comparatively recent years 
heart disease was studied by systematic measure- 
ment and record by a country practitioner with remark- 
able results. So in education, every teacher should try 
to develop the research attitude. A good example 
of a simple investigation is Dr. Cyril Burt’s work on 
the order of preference for the chief subjects of the 
school curriculum for boys and girls of 7 to 10 and for 
boys and girls of 13. For senior boys, English appears 
eighth on the list, but for senior girls it appears third. 
This difference may be due to sex preference but more 
probably to inferior teaching by the teachers of boys. 
The fairly high position of nature study in all the lists 
is an indication of a natural craving which schools 
should do their best to satisfy. 


What is it? 


HE “ general knowledge ” paper set in the examina- 
tion for admission to Metropolitan Police College 

has been published. Obviously intended for mature 
men, it appears to be a test of literary 
and political judgment rather than of 
knowledge. If the only object was to 
select the best educated men, well and good; but we 
cannot see how this test will help to select the future 
sleuth-hound, brilliant in the detection of crime. Sherlock 
Holmes had, and his modern counterpart should have, 
a vast range of “ pure” information, combined with 
highly developed powers of observation. The police 
inspector who has read books by “ Kipling, Conrad, 
Hardy, Wells,” may be a more interesting companion 
at the dinner table, arrayed in his dress shirt, but will 
he discharge his onerous duties in crime detection more 
efficiently in consequence? If we had the setting of 
this paper it would consist largely of questions of “ pure ” 
information such as the sort of mud to be found on a 
clod-hopper’s boots from Buckinghamshire and of simple 
problems such as the amount of money in silver it j, 


Selection of 
Police Officers. 
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possible to have without being able to give change for a 
pound. To decoct short telegrams from a confused mass 
of information would also be a practical problem, we 
should suppose, for a police inspector. 


S was to be expected, the various associations of 
teachers lost no time in expression their opinions 
on the Budget proposals. The prevailing note is one of 
Biia disappointment, and the points made 
9 . are in the main those to which we gave 
Correspondence : i : : : 
prominence in our leading article last 
month. The National Union of Teachers wrote to the Prime 
Minister dwelling on the hardships which will continue to 
exist if the budgetary proposals become effective in their 
present form, and requesting consideration of the poss- 
ibility of announcing appropriate concessions, and it 
received a reply which, while it acknowledged the fair 
and reasonable way in which the representations had 
been made, did not in effect say much except that they 
must see what another year would bring forth. Lord 
Halifax also sent a reply to the letter, very conciliatory 
and equally non-committal, in which he said that it 
would always be his concern to see that the teaching 
profession received a full measure of consideration and 
justice in relation to other classes of the community. 
The Joint Committee of the Four Secondary Associations 
also approached Lord Halifax, who took the somewhat 
unusual course of sending his reply to the Press, “in 
view of the fact that the Government's action in this 
matter 1s being called in question by other organizations 
of teachers.” 


HE reply, which is a long one, is in effect an apologia 
for the Government. The President deals first 
with the suggestion that the Government has departed 
in any way from the assurances given 
by Sir Donald Maclean, and points 
out that the Chancellor, in opening his 
Budget, did not dissociate himself from this view. He 
adds that the surplus is demonstrably insufficient to 
remit in full the cuts and additional taxation imposed in 
1931, and thus the argument that the teachers have been 
unfairly treated must rest on one of two assumptions, 
either that the teachers have fared worse than the other 
classes subjected to cuts, or that the cut classes generally 
have fared worse than the income-tax payers. AS 
regards the first assumption, it is true that the rates of 
unemployment payments are to be restored in full, but 
all the cut classes are to have half their cuts remitted. 
The second assumption cannot be justified, because while 
the annual value of the contributions made by the cut 
classes in 1931 was £11,000,000, that made by the income- 
tax payers was {57,500,000. The President’s conclusion 
is that after making full allowance for teachers’ dis- 
appointment, he cannot but feel that by making a claim 
for full restoration they are in grave danger of alienating 
much of the good opinion of the public, upon which the 
cause of education so largely and so vitally depends. 


The Reply : 


Ta: procedure adopted by the President in sending 

an open reply to the Press without the letter to 
which it referred caused an unfortunate misunderstanding 
which has since been cleared. In his 
reply, however, the President makes 
much of a distinction he draws between 
the cut classes and the income-tax payers. He appears 

(Continued on page 377) 
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BELL’S SCIENCE BOOKS 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL BIOLOGY 
by F. J. WYETH, Sc.D., D.Sc. 


Written in accordance with the opinions expressed in the recent report on the School 
Certificate examination, for which Dr. Wyeth acted as one of the two investigators in 
biological subjects. ‘‘ The book is clearly and concisely written and it contains a vast amount 
of fundamental biology. The numerous illustrations are of high quality and add considerably 
to the value of the book.”—scoTTIsH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Complete 6s. Two parts, 3s. 6d. each 


Newton and the 


The Laboratory 
Origin of Colours 


Workshop 


by MICHAEL ROBERTS & E. R. THOMAS 


Newton’s paper, reprinted in this new volume 
of the Classics of Scientific Method, is not only 
a brilliant example of scientific method, but 
also one which is easy to understand. It is 
of exceptional interest at the present time. 


by E. H. DUCKWORTH, B.Sc., & R. HARRIES 


“ This volume, with its clear instructions and 
numerous diagrams, is a simple course in 
apparatus making and the use of tools, and is 
likely to repay its cost many times over.” 

THE A.M.A. 


With 8 plates. 3s. 6d. 8 plates and over 400 diagrams. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


F. FAIRBROTHER, M.Sc., E. NIGHTINGALE, M.Sc., and F. J. WYETH, Sc.D. 
Fully illustrated. Part I, 2s. 3d.; Part II, 2s. 9d. ; Part III, just out, 3s. 6d. 


Ios. net 


A new experimental course, to be completed in four parts, designed to include the basic 
principles of physics, chemistry, and biology. *“ Interesting and lucid . . . can be thoroughly 
recommended as an introduction for those pupils who are taking a course in General 
Science.” —SCHOOL SCIENCE REVIEW. | 


Littler’s 
Standard Chemistries 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By w. 
Litt er, B.A., B.Sc. Fourth Edition. 45. 6d. 


“ An excellent addition to the existing textbooks 
for School Certificate and Matric. . . . interesting 
and stimulating.’ —SCHOOL SCIENCE REVIEW. 


A JUNIOR CHEMISTRY. Fifth Edition. 4s. 


Nightingale’s 
Standard Physics Books 


HEAT, LIGHT & SOUND. By E. 
NIGHTINGALE, M.Sc. Ninth Edition. 6s. 6d. 


MECHANICS & HYDROSTATICS. 
Fifth Edition. 4s. 6d. 


“Good in every way.” SCHOOL SCIENCE REVIEW. 


MAGNETISM & ELECTRICITY. Third 


“Full of human interest... many well-chosen 


Edition. 4s. 6d. examples. . . . The illustrations are numerous and 
. J . . ed 

“Tt would be difficult to imagine a more efficient good. Altogether an excellent book.’”’—scorrisH 

or attractive presentation. .. . The book is alto- EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, 


gether admirable.’’—NATURE. “ A very good textbook.” —THF A.M.A. 


Fuller details of the above will be found in the new (1934) Science Catalogue, free on request 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 33 PORTUGAL STREET : LONDON, W.C. 2 


* For Bell’s latest books on Mathematics see page 342; for other subjects see overleaf 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


CLASS WORK IN FRENCH 


by C. E. MILLS, B.A., avd H. B. MILLS, B.A., 
Senior French Master, King Eduard’s Grammar School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. 134 pages. 2s. 


Class work in French for the two years leading up to Matriculation, containing a gramma- 
tical introduction, passages for translation into and from French, French anecdotes with 
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questionnaire, passages of verse for comprehension tests. The material is carefully designed 
to suit middle and upper forms of average ability. 


Toujours 
des Petits Contes 


by MARC CEPPI 


Another delightful collection of stories by 
Marc Ceppi. The subject-matter, while simple, 
is exceedingly varied and attractive. The 
vocabulary used has been so chosen that 
second-year pupils will be able to absorb the 
material provided without any undue mental 
strain. There are illustrations, exercises, &c. 


128 pages. Is. 6d. 
Emile 
et les Detectives 
edited by SIMONE S. MANSON, B.A. 


Erich Kastner’s famous story translated and 

in a French setting. Intended as a Third or 

Fourth Year Reader, it is provided with 

exercises, vocabulary, and brief footnotes. 
166 pages. Is. Od. 


Cahier de 


Themes Francais 
by J. D. BERBIERS, LL.B., L. es L. 


A new method of practice in French composi- 
tion specially designed tor School Certificate 
candidates, and based on the principle of 
practice in, and constant revision of, important 
and frequently recurring constructions and 
phrases. The right-hand pages are left blank 
for the pupils’ translations and corrections. 


96 pages. ts. 6d. 


German Unseens 


Selected and edited by 
H.S. EVASON, M.A., & H. R. SPENCER, M.A. 
A carefully graded selection of eighty passages 
of prose and verse extracts, including a large 
proportion of modern authors, for School 
Certificate candidates. 


96 pages. Is. 6d. 


Bell’s Graduated French and German Readers 
General Editor: B. YANDELL, M.A., Clifton College 


These Readers contain exercises, questionnaires, lists of words and phrases, and a full 
vocabulary. The grammatical part follows a definite scheme which is carefully graduated. 


Cinq Contes Gais. 1s. 9d. 

Le Chapeau de M. Magloire. 1s. 9d. 

Le Roi de Tamboulina et Tamango. 
By SANDEAU and MÉRIMÉE. 1s, çd. 

La Cachette et Les Vices du Capitaine. 
By Paut BourGcret and Françors Corrkr. 1s. 9d. 


Aventures d'un Gentilhomme sous Charles 
IX. — Adapted from MÉRMÉE. 1s. od. 


Jacomo. By A. Demas. ís. 9d. 

Cing Contes Modernes. 1s. 9d. 

Zwolf Erzahlungen für Anfänger. əs. 
Heiteres und Ernstes. Eight Short Stories. 2s. 3d. 


Die Dichterin von Carcassonne. 


By PAuL 
HEYSE. 2s. 3d. 


Fuller details will be found in the new (1934) Modern Languages Catalogue, free on request 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 2 


PORTUGAL STREET 3 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


A FIRST LATIN COURSE 
by A. S. C. BARNARD, M.A., Liverpool Institute 
Part I ready immediately. 


About 2s. 6d. Part II in preparation 


The object of this course is to give a sound elementary grounding, to prepare the way for an 
intelligent reading of Latin authors. The first part deals almost exclusively with the simple 
sentence, covering the indicative, imperative, and infinitive moods, active and passive, 
with participles in their simplest usages. Nouns are introduced case by case and the con- 
jugations are taken together tense by tense. The words occurring in the exercises are regularly 
repeated in succeeding lessons and the continuous short passages are easy and of an inter- 
esting character for young pupils. 


Selections from 


Comparative Greek 
Vergil and Ovid 


and Latin Syntax 


Edited by R. M. LUPTON, M.A. 
Wyegeston Grammar School, Leicester 
This latest volume in Be//’s Illustrated Classics 
provides useful practice in reading Latin verse 
for the year before School Certificate. The 
Vergil selections are all from the Aeneid ; Ovid 
is represented both by hexameters and elegiacs. 


II2 pages. 2s. 


Duodecim Fabulae 


by T. K. E. BATTERBURY, M.A. 
Headmaster of St. Nicholas School, Yeovil 
Free adaptations of twelve familiar stories, 
Alice in Wonderland, The Wind in the Willows, 
&c. The main aim of the book is to give the 
beginner confidence. A full vocabulary and 
short but clear notes on syntax are provided. 


Is. 6d. 


by R. W. MOORE, M.A. 
Shrewsbury School 
Represents as fully as possible the actual usage 
and idiom of Greek and Latin, and explains 
both normal constructions and variations from 
the normal in terms of the working of human 
thought. A large number of graduated 
examples for exercise is included. 


Price 6s. net. 


Modern Welsh History 


by IDRIS JONES, M.A. 
Thorne Grammar School 
This new textbook deals with the period 1485 
to the present day. It is attractively written and 
covers in a comprehensive and satisfying 
manner the ground of the Central Welsh Board 
History Syllabus. 


Illustrated. 72 pages. Complete. 3s. 


BRITISH HISTORY, 1782-1933 


by T. K. DERRY, M.A., D.Phil., Chief History Master, Repton School 
354 pages. About 3s. 6d. 


A modern textbook of School Certificate standard giving a clear, orderly, and accurate narra- 
tive of events and concentrating throughout on the essential facts, thus leaving the teacher to 
interpret and to generalize. Special features of the book are a number of chapters on economic 
and social history grouped together (the book is available 27+) or without these chapters), 
and the inclusion of brief and “‘ facty ” summaries of the chief events. 


Ready shortly. 


New (1934) History or Classics Catalogue on request 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. PORTUGAL STREET :: LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Bell’s English Language 
and Literature Series 


General Editor: S. P. LISSANT, B.A., Epsom College 


A Junior 
English Classbook 


by T. V. DAVIES, B.A. 1s. 6d. 


On the same lines as the author’s successful 
English Classbook, and should prove equally 
valuable for younger pupils. The models, 
selections, and examples are all admirably 
chosen, and teachers will find this a very prac- 
tical book for the pre-School Certificate year. 


English Composition 
by H. HOTHERSALL, B.A. 2s. 


“ This is a most refreshing book. Every line 
spells the work of a careful teacher.” —scoTtisH 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


The 
English Apprentice 


by W. KERR, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


“The fundamentals in grammar and literary 
expression presented in a striking and memor- 
able way, with an abundance of helpful 
suggestion and searching comment.” —scorT- 
TISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Ld @ ©, © 
Précis Writing 
by W. E. WILKINSON, B.A. 2s. 
“ A very good little book. The author has 
set out very clearly and simply rules for précis 


writing, and has provided some admirable 
examples.” —F DUCATION. 


SELECTED READINGS: Latest Volumes 


THE WORLD AROUND US 
Compiled by A. A. LE M. SIMPSON. zs. 


“ A selection of passages descriptive of everyday 
things. The passages have been extremely well chosen, 
and exhibit a wide variety.” —EDUCATION. 


SCENES FROM SCHOOL LIFE 


Edited by JOHN GARRETT, M.A. 2s. 


“A literary feast which will be devoured with avidity 
by any boy. A delightful anthology of school life.” 
—THE LONDON TEACHER. 


First Steps in 


English Grammar 
by J. G. ALTHAM, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


An admirable introduction to grammar, for 
pupils of about 11 or 12. The subject-matter 
is systematically ordered. At the same time 
the material is presented in a way which can 
hardly fail to stimulate pupils’ interest. 


Exercises 


in Comprehension 
by W. A. CLAYDON, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Fifty passages of prose and verse, with ques- 
tions testing comprehension and appreciation, 
designed to meet the requirements of the new 
English language paper to be set in the 
Northern Universities School Certificate in 193 5. 


Books by WARREN DERRY, M.A. 


ENGLISH NOTES 
56 pages. Limp cloth, ts. 


This little compilation consists of an outline of English 
grammar, and of notes on prosody, figures of speech, 
and such literary technical terms as occur and recur 
in English lessons. 


PROSE FOR REPETITION 
46 pages. Manilla covers, 9d. 


This attractive collection of prose includes passages 
from the Old and the New Testaments, from the 
Prayer Book, and from various English authors, and is 
intended for pupils from 12 to 15. 


Please write for new (1934) English Catalogue, free on request 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. :: 


PORTUGAL STREET e 
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LONDON, W.C. 2 
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to forget that most teachers may be placed in both 
categories. And it is largely in this that the grievance 
of the profession lies. Members were ready to bear 
willingly and cheerfully their share of any increased in- 
come tax that might be imposed to meet the emergency, 
but they were not willing to bear an additional and special 
burden. Surely, too, the comparison of the actual amounts 
contributed by the cut classes and the income-tax payers 
is beside the point, since the latter are so much more 
numerous than the former. A comparison of the 
amounts contributed per head might not have supported 
Lord Halifax’s argument so well. 


[! is a sober fact, clearly demonstrable, on the slightest 

investigation, that educational reformers have to 
hammer away, year after year, and decade after decade, 
before they succeed in making an 
impression on the thick hide of tradi- 
ion and custom. It is life that edu- 
cates, said Pestalozzi—by which he meant that educa- 
tion must draw whatever vitality it possesses from the 
pupil’s social and physical environment. Yet, even in 
the elementary sphere, we have had to live down the 
stupid tradition that the self-same scheme of instruction 
serves for town and country alike. The first instalment 
of change consisted in introducing a slightly vocational 
bias in the form of gardening as a specific branch of 
instruction. The fundamental change, which makes a 
general education arise out of a rural environment, 
and connects it with that environment at all points, 
is now slowly taking place. This reform should 
be materially promoted by a pamphlet recently issued 
by the Board df Education entitled, Education and 
the Countryside, to be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office for eighteenpence. The pamphlet is most sug- 
gestive and comprehensive, and should be consulted by 
all educational workers in rural areas. Having regard 
to existing conditions, one is not surprised to learn that 
reform in secondary schools comes slowly. 


Education and 
the Countryside. 


THE fact that the National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children is celebrating its jubilee 
during the present year serves to direct special attention 
to its beneficent work. Some idea of 
The N.S.P.C.C. the magnitude of its operations may be 
gained from statistics which show that 
last year it dealt with 27,937 cases of neglect and 3,862 of 
ill-treatment. The Society does not, however, devote 
its whole energies to securing the punishment of wrong- 
doers by prosecution. Its aim is rather to warn, persuade 
and encourage. Thus, while 106,000 children were 
affected last year, it was necessary to bring offenders 
before the courts in only 511 cases. The latest report 
mentions that there are 2,690 centres and 262 inspectors. 
It is now found that if the Society is to extend its work 
more money will be needed, and a Jubilee Fund is being 
raised with this object. It is in one sense a reproach 
to our civilization that such a Society should be neces- 
sary, but no one who is in touch with the areas in which 
It works can doubt that its discontinuance would be a 
calamity. Perhaps the name most prominently asso- 
ciated with the Society is that of the Rev. Benjamin 
Waugh, whose work is held in great honour. We feel 
sure that the appeal which is being made will secure a 
ready response. 
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T current number of The Philosopher, the organ 
of The Philosophical Society of England, leads off 
with an article which puts in a strong plea for the 
ipiligeaany’ inclusion of philosophical studies in 
the Shis „° the curriculum of the secondary school. 
` The natural reaction of most teachers 
to such a proposal will probably be either laughter or 
tears. Having regard to the present congested curri- 
culum, they will scarcely know whether to be amused or 
to be indignant. But, putting aside for the moment 
this plain motive for a simple non possumus, how stands 
the case? It would be difficult to find any argument 
for the inclusion of the classics, of art and music, of 
literature, and history, which does not apply equally 
to such parts of philosophy as would be suitable for the 
adolescent, t.e., logic, ethics, politics, and elementary 
psychology. Every one of these subjects is of the kind 
which enables men not merely to live, but to live more 
abundantly. As a matter of accomplished fact, logic 
has already proved itself a good school subject. And 
if by logic is meant, not the dry bones of formal logic, 
but the study of fallacies, and of classical examples of 
scientific method drawn from the history of science, 
one can well understand why it should succeed. 


He possibility of including a philosophical element 
in the school curriculum is a problem which goes 
to the very roots of education. Partly owing to the 
severe specialism cultivated in the 

mare ane universities, and partly owing to the 
way in which the universities dominate 

the secondary schools, notwithstanding that only a 
small minority of secondary-school pupils proceed to 
universities, the school curriculum is too much thought 
of in terms of departments and labels. To add another 
set of departments and labels to those which already 
exist would be difficult, perhaps impossible. But to 
infuse the existing curriculum with a philosophic spirit, 
so far from being impossible, is exactly what is needed. 
Why should not history broaden out to include the 
elements of politics, and geography the elements of 
economics and of industrial psychology, and science the 
elements of inductive logic? Fewer of the facts of 
history and geography and of chemistry might be 
taught and learned, and the sacrifice might be a great 
gain. If the present rigid system of examination—the 
strong conservative force in higher education—could be 
so far modified that every secondary school became an 
educational laboratory, in which the problems of curri- 
culum could be worked out by an able and united staff, 
the evils of the present isolation of subjects would soon 
be overcome, and the tendency of individual teachers 
to resemble horses running in blinkers would disappear. 


HE Children’s Minimum Organizing Committee must 
have created a record by going in deputation 
successively to three Ministries—the Ministry of Health, 
the Board of Education, and the Minis- 
try of Labour—to urge both the needs 
of the children and sympathy for their 
parents. Owing to the forthcoming appointment of the 
Unemployment Assistance Board, some of the replies 
to the deputations were necessarily vague, but there 
appears to be a high probability that a plentiful supply 
of milk will soon be made available for school children, 
a reform conducing to improved physical condition and 
therefore to improved education. Mr. Ramsbotham, 


Needs of 
Children. 
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on behalf of the Board of Education, was able to give 
an assurance based on reports of school medical officers 
that malnutrition among school children was not 
increasing. Nor is there any evidence that existing 
arrangements for the provision of school meals are 
inadequate. 


HE writer of an interesting article in The Times 

Educational Supplement entitled “ Does the Cinema 
promote crime ? ” confesses to a sense of despair in 
trying to understand the mind of 
youth to-day. He says one is tempted 
to ask of the cinema, “ Who will chain 
me this monster ? ” ; but admits that while the cinema 
may be a most baneful influence, it may equally be the 
most beneficial in our civilization. This is the common- 
sense way of looking at the matter. Statistics are quoted 
from the United States to prove that crime films lead 
both directly and indirectly to crime. Not only are 
lessons in the technique of crime provided but desires 
and emotions are evoked leading to the commission of 
crime. As to conditions in our own country, there 
appears to be no cause for alarm. The popularity of the 
cinema houses specializing in current events is en- 
couraging, and the censor has drastic powers to prevent 
the exhibition of undesirable films. There is also a 
Film Institute of whose activities, largely educational, 
more will without doubt be heard. 


Cinema and 
Crime. 


OME attention has been devoted to what is described 

as a revolutionary resolution adopted by the 
Conference of the National Association of Schoolmasters 
at Southport, to the effect that there 
is no ultimate solution of the educa- 
tional problem until there be estab- 
lished adequately equipped primary schools, such schools 
to be the gateway for all children and future progress 
to be determined by the mental fitness of the child. 
The mover explained that it meant the complete 
nationalization of education. We had in England 
educational chaos out of the present dual system of 
private and public education. We should unify the 
whole scheme and have a State system. The resolution 
seems to imply that all parents would be compelled 
to send their children to the public primary schools. 
Assuming for the moment that this would be desirable 
—and we are not sure that those who advocate compul- 
sion would be prepared to enforce it until classes in the 
primary schools are reduced to thirty and other necessary 
reforms carried out—it seems to us that there should 
always be room for some schools outside the State 
system, but recognized as efficient, in order that there 
may be freedom to experiment with new educational 
methods. We should agree that to mix children of all 
classes in the primary schools would tend to do away 
with snobbishness, but compulsion is not the English 
way in these matters. To improve the schools as we 
have indicated would probably be a sufficiently powerful 
inducement. 


National Primary 
Schools. 


| is a distinct blot on the Shops Bill that overtime 
may still be worked by young persons in the distri- 
butive trades during periods of pressure. When the 
Bill was before the House of Lords, the 

ane tl Farl of Listowel moved an amendment 

` whose object was to prevent this, and, 
speaking in support, Lord Mount Temple said that any 


of his hearers who had boys or girls going out to work 
would think a forty-eight hour working week quite 
long enough for them if they were under 18. How could 
they have leisure to complete their education if thev 
were going to work for more than forty-eight hours? 
We note, too, that the Committee on Wage-Earning 
Children, of which Mr. R. D. Denman, M.P., is Chairman, 
has prepared a memorandum suggesting amendments 
to the measure. For example, it is urged with regard 
to the catering trades and garages that a fifty-four hour 
week with 144 hours overtime in the year, and a fifty- 
eight hour week with 156 hours overtime, would lead 
to overstrain, while the general provisions for overtime 
and spread-over time are too wide and may permit a 
sixty hour or even a sixty-four hour week. We trust 
that these representations will be successful, and that 
the employers concerned will follow the example of 
the Post Office and the best of the distributive firms 
in taking on temporary workers during “ rush ” periods. 
The Bill, in fact, needs considerable strengthening. 


u last meeting of the National Society in its old 

form has been held. One reason for the recon- 
stitution of the Society is entirely honourable—its 
recognition that religion should enter 
into education, not merely in the ele- 
mentary schools, but in all grades of 
school and college. This widened scope and responsi- 
bility has now been accepted by the Society. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who presided, expressed in 
not too provocative terms the grievance of the Society 
against the Board of Education for its treatment of 
the training colleges, but the situation has apparently 
been saved by the decision of twenty-two out of 
twenty-six colleges to raise their fees and to contribute 
to a central pool. The Dean of Westminster emphasized 
the importance of constituting the society as a central 
body, able to work for religious education ‘“‘ from the 
primary school to the university.” Lord Bridgeman 
said that his work for the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration had convinced him that very much more interest 
was being taken in religion. 


The National 
Society. 


HE University of Wales, and its constituent colleges, 
has recently been the subject of some criticism 
from rather unusual angles. The object of these 
criticisms is not so much the organiza- 


Un she tion of the colleges and the courses and 
daleno undies teaching they provide, as the facilities 
fire”: they offer for the development of 


character and points of view of the 
students. At the last meeting of the Court of University 
College, Aberystwyth, one of the most prominent “ lay ” 
educationists in Wales moved that the authorities of the 
University and the colleges should be asked, without 
delay, to take the necessary steps to consider the vital 
question whether the University Colleges of Wales 
should undertake the training of students for war and 
whether it was part of the duties of the University to 
include in its curricula military training for students. 
The Chairman of the Court, who is himself a keen 
Territorial officer, ruled that the motion was in order, 
though notice had not been given. The mover of the 
motion confessed that he had hitherto been unaware 
that the University of Wales was preparing students for 
war and that this class of work was done at universities 

(Continued on page 385) 
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in their officers’ training corps—a rather surprising 
confession for one so closely in touch with the work of 
the University. Whatever be the practice in other univer- 
sities, he urged, Wales was for peace and the National 
University should reflect the aims and ideals of Wales. 
The motion was carried. As Aberystwyth College has a 
long tradition of vigorous and effective service for the 
O.T.C., the result of this inquiry will be of great interest. 
rae the same meeting the Acting-Principal of the 

College was moved to make a spirited reply to 
recent public criticisms of what was described as 


‘ occasional lapses from good taste and 
right conduct” by students. He 


Does University 


Training claimed that in a college of 800 students 
Influence the 
manners of there were bound to be some such 
Students? lapses. He assured the Court that in 


most cases the offences could be de- 
scribed as not serious but that, when occasions arose, 
the Senate did not hesitate to take stern action for the 
maintenance of discipline and conduct. It was unfor- 
tunate that any noisy demonstration by students seemed 
to have high news value and therefore received greater 
publicity than it deserved or ought to get. The tone of 
the College was good, as were also the relations between 
students and staff, and the Students’ Representative 
Council supported the Senate whole-heartedly. There 
were one or two aspects in the general life of the students 
which he would like to see changed, but it was only right 
for him to say that the time, energy, and money given 
by the students to social, philanthropic, and religious 
causes would compel public admiration if the public 
really understood what.the students were doing. As 
Sir Gilbert Murray had said, in his inaugural address 
this session, every one heard of the train that left the 
rails but no one bothered about the thousands of trains 
that carried their great loads of passengers smoothly 
and safely. To old students of the College the relaxation 
of some of the outward marks of discipline is striking, 
but there is no evidence that the student of to-day is 
less well-behaved than were his predecessors of the early 
days of this century. He is younger, less patient of 
puritanism and pretence, more talked about. 


TE prospective restoration of half the cuts in 

teachers’ salaries is exciting considerable interest 
and not a little anxiety among Scottish teachers. While 
the restoration seems to be guaranteed 


Keta in England as from July 1, in Scotland 
Scotland. the position is not so clear. The 


system under which education grants 
are distributed in Scotland differs from the English 
system. In Scotland there is no separate allocation for 
salaries, and the restoration of a sum equivalent to the 
amount available in England for this specific purpose 
might conceivably be diverted, in part at least, to other 
purposes than the one for which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer plainly intended it. So far, Edinburgh is the 
only education authority that has definitely decided to 
restore half the cut. If may be that the teachers have 
in reality nothing to fear, but the discussion of the 
matter in various education committees has provided 
reasons for doubting whether in every case the teachers 
will get what they consider a fair deal. In Dundee, for 
example, the Education Committee was unwilling to 
reach a decision before the amount available under the 
promised supplementary estimate is announced by the 


Education Department, but it resolved that in any case 
there would be no increase in rates whatever steps were 
taken in regard to the partial restoration of the cuts. 
The feeling is widespread that the Scottish Education 
Department is to blame, in part at any rate, for the 
uncertainty as regards the position, in that, when the 
financial crisis of 1931 came it did not take the simple 
and direct method of cutting salaries adopted by the 
Board of Education, but allowed the authorities, while 
making the cut, to modify their scales at the same time. 
Thus in Glasgow certain salaries were reduced by 10 per 
cent and on the top of that came a cut of 3# per cent. 
Are the teachers concerned entitled to have restored to 
them the half of 3} per cent or the half of 13} per cent? 


"THE Endowments Commission has come in for some 
very severe criticism in the course of its work. 
In Elgin, at a recent meeting of the Commission, the 
Chairman, the Earl of Elgin, announced 


The Scottish that in reviewing the educational 
Endowments = endowments in rural areas the Com- 
senn on mission desired to make use of their 
Education. powers in such a way as to keep 
country children on the land. The 

Commissioners, he said, have had in view a policy 


of rural education which aims at rousing an interest 
in country life and at providing facilities for learning 
about agriculture, its requirements and attractions. 
The object was to keep the children on the soil 
instead of encouraging them to crowd into the towns in 
order to swell the ranks of professional and black-coated 
workers. The Commissioners believed that if they could 
bring this about they would be carrying out the spint 
and intention of the donors of the bequests under 
review. A pronouncement of this sort is doubly 
interesting in a part of Scotland where for some genera- 
tions the town-ward drift has been marked. The north- 
east of Scotland is well provided with bursaries for school 
and university, and it is undoubted that in the past the 
result of this provision has been to encourage a movement 
to the city and city occupations. It may be doubted 
whether a policy designed to retain young people on the 
land is justifiable when we consider the drawbacks an 

narrowness of country life. A drastic change 1s needed 
in social conditions before the schoolmaster is warranted 
in giving his school curriculum a rural bias. Such an 
emphasis might only serve to spoil the chances of clever 
pupils who could do well in professional and city lfe, 
while at the same time it might be able to do very m 
toward removing the deep-seated causes of rura 
depopulation. 


T is recognized by everybody that the Free State 
Government has been generous in expenditure on 
primary education for the Protestant minority. a 
continues to pay the salary of a teac i 
in every small school until the atten t 
ance has almost vanished, although ! 
is true that the number of these schools is diminish $ 
On May 8 the Training College for teachers of all a 
testant denominations was formally opened 1n its res 
quarters in the Phoenix Park. The Government y 
spent £35,000 in fitting out the old Hibernian Mil Í 
School as a home for St. Moihbi’s College, as it 1S A nd 
The President (Mr. de Valera), the Church of ee 3 
Archbishop of Dublin, and the Free State Ministe 


(Continued on page 384) 
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-OXFORD BOOKs— 


GRADUATED EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 


By LANCELOT OLIPHANT. Pp. 296. 38. Or in Parts: I, xs. 6d.; II, 1s. gd. 


1,120 carefully graded exercises arranged in groups or specimen papers of twenty exercises each. Each group includes 
questions on Words, Phrases, Sentences, Paragraphs, Punctuation, Précis-Writing, &c. Many of the exercises can 
be done orally. The standard runs from that of the Junior Certificate of Oxford Local Examinations at the beginning 
of Part I to that of School Certificate and beyond in Part II. 


“ These carefully prepared exercises provide abundant material for useful practice. . . . All the usual aspects of 
English work are covered. This is a book to be inspected.” —The A.AL.A. 


“ A useful collection of exercises, arranged in fifty-six groups. Each group contains twenty questions and exercises, 
covering every imaginable type of question in grammar, composition, and précis-writing.”’—The Journal of Education. 


SENSE AND STRUCTURE 


Exercises in Comprehension and Appreciation. By T. A. CROSSLEY, Senior English Master at North 
Manchester High School. Pp. 112. 18. 6d. 
The main part of this book consists of a series of graded texts, suitable for middle and upper forms, in the under- 


standing and appreciation of English. A number of passages of prose and verse are given, with test questions upon 
each. There are also exercises on sentence analysis and synthesis. 


The book is likely to be especially useful in view of the new type of questions in English Composition now being 
introduced by some of the Examining Bodies in their School Certiticate examinations. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 


From 1789 to the present day. By D. M. KETELBEY, formerly an Assistant Mistress at St. Leonards 
School, St. Andrews. Pp. 350, with numerous maps and 12 half-tone plates. 38. 6d. 

The need for an authoritative history of nineteenth-century Europe suitable for the upper forms of schools, and in 
particular for School Certificate candidates, has long been felt. It is hoped that Miss Ketelbey’s Short History will 
meet this need. Her book deals with the whole of the complicated period with great thoroughness, but at the same 
time the main forces and movements arc clearly outlined. The central part of the book is the account of the period 
from 1815 to 1914 with an introductory section (six chapters) on the French Revolution and a final chapter on the 
Great War and its aftermath. 


THE CLARENDON LATIN COURSE 


A Four-Year Course for Schools 


By ARTHUR CLENDON, formerly Headmaster of Handsworth Grammar School, and J. H. VINCE, 
late Assistant Master at Bradfield College. 


Part I. First and Second Years. With abundant Exercises for Translation, and a Summary of 
Grammar. 38. 6d. 


Parr II. Third and Fourth Years. With Specimen Sentences, Proses, and Unseens from School 
Certificate Examination Papers. 38. 6d. 


A course for the use of pupils who, taking Latin in a School Certificate or Matriculation Examination, are expected 
to cover the ground in four years with four or five lessons a week. The course includes all instruction in Accidence, 
Syntax, and Idiom required by this standard of knowledge. 


“ A pupil who has worked through the two volumes of the Clarendon Course should be in a good position to tackle 
any School Examination. Rules are clearly stated and illustrated, and exercises are just to the point.” —The A.M.A. 
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Education (Mr. Derrig), and others spoke at the opening 
ceremony. A walk through the building leaves the 
impression that there must be few educational premises 
anywhere in the world better equipped in every way than 
this College, and the speakers on behalf of the Protestant 
Churches expressed their sincere gratitude to the Govern- 
ment. The Minister for Education quoted Thomas 
Davis and Dr. Douglas Hyde as examples of what 
Protestants had done for Ireland and the Irish language. 
It is a pity that the attitude of Protestants towards the 
present scheme of teaching Irish is so often misrepre- 
sented. Many are ardent supporters of the revival of 
the language, many others object to the present scheme 
on educational grounds, but very few oppose it for 
political reasons. The strongest criticism heard by the 
present writer comes from old Catholic Nationalists. 
The leaders of the Protestant Churches speaking at 
St. Moihbi’s represented the general attitude of their 
people towards this question. 


ITTLE comfort is to be obtained from the answers 
given by Mr. Ramsbotham to questions in the 
House concerning the effect of the salary cuts on 
teachers’ pensions. He said quite 
clearly that pensions are calculated on 
the average salary received during the 
last five years of service, and that reductions in salary 
will therefore affect the amount of pension payable 
according to the extent to which the reduction in salary 
falls within those years. Mr. Gledhill, who had asked 
the original question, then inquired whether special 
consideration could be given to this point so as not to 
penalize teachers who retire during the next few years, 
and Mr. Somerville inquired whether, in view of the 
fact that the cuts in salary are admittedly temporary, 
it was fair to make the cut in pension permanent. 
Mr. Ramsbotham then said: ‘ There is no question of 
their being penalized, because the Act in question never 
guaranteed any particular pension to any particular 
grade of teacher. As regards the position of the teachers 
generally, though there may be cases of individual 
hardships, it should be borne in mind that a teacher 
retiring this year after forty years’ service has contri- 
buted only for twelve years to the pension and the State 
has made the remaining twenty-eight contributions. In 
fact, the Emmott Committee estimated that the value 
of the State contribution to the teaching profession as a 
whole is the equivalent of a free gift of an annuity of 
£4,500,000 spread over forty years.” When Sir Herbert 
Samuel pointed out that police pensions were unaffected 
by their salary cuts, the reply was that their position 
was somewhat different. 


Mr. Ramsbotham 
and Pensions: 


Tae reply will be regarded as profoundly unsatis- 
factory by the teaching profession, and, we venture 
to think, by all fair-minded people. Indeed, the 
Birmingham Post says: “From Mr. 
pn Sa Ramsbotham’s statement it seems clear 
f that the intention is that teachers 

whose last five years’ service includes the period of the 
cuts will receive proportionately reduced pensions, for 
the rest of their lives. If Mr. Ramsbotham did not mean 
to say this, his words were unfortunately obscure. If 
this is their meaning, the teachers are being treated 
unfairly. There ought to be no perpetuation of the cuts 
in any form beyond the period during which they are 
necessary.” This point of view will be expressed even 
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more strongly by those who have special knowledge of 
the subject. They will urge, for example, that in speaking 
of the Emmott Committee Mr. Ramsbotham omitted to 
state that the Emmott Report gave consideration to the 
fact that teachers did not contribute prior to 1922, and 
set against it the inadequate salaries that teachers had 
received for so long. Not only that, but the profession 
regarded it as a breach of faith that pensions were made 
contributory at all, since the Burnham Scale had been 
negotiated in the light of the non-contributory scheme on 
Civil Service lines then in existence. Evidently the last 
word has not yet been said on this subject, and teachers 
will continue to press for justice in this matter. 


HERE are few departments of education in which 
the years since the War have seen more rapid 
development than that of religious teaching. Once the 
Cinderella of the curriculum, “ Reli- 

sr na gious Instruction,” is at last coming 

; into its own. There is evidence from 

many quarters that teachers are anxious to equip them- 
selves adequately for the task of teaching the Bible, and 
that educational authorities are alive to the needs of 
the situation. An example of this is the recently 
published Syllabus of Religious Instruction for Council 
Schools (W. H. Barrell, Ltd., High Street, Portsmouth), 
1s. gd., which has been adopted for use by the education 
authorities of Portsmouth and Gosport—a well-planned 
series of lessons for infants, juniors, and seniors, supple- 
mented by notes for the teacher and numerous illus- 
trations and maps. In some respects the treatment is 
open to criticism—some teachers will feel that Old 
Testament history, however intelligently presented, 
bulks too large in the early part of the scheme ; but 
based as it is on a modern view of the Bible and a desire 
to make the example of Jesus the central theme of Bible 
teaching, such a syllabus cannot fail to be of real value. 


SSISTANCE of a rather different kind is offered to 
the teacher of religion by the half-yearly magazine, 
The Bible and Modern Religious Thought, published by 
the Association for Adult Religious 
ss Education. This Association, which is 
` inter-denominational, aims at pro- 
moting work of a university type and standard in the 
study of the Bible and kindred subjects, and at assisting 
those engaged in teaching to keep abreast of the results 
of modern Biblical study and religious thought. As the 
record of its classes and lectures for 1933-4 shows, the 
Association’s work is arousing growing interest and 
response ; its magazine is worthy of the attention of all 
teachers of religion. The cutrent number contains 
Biblical studies by such distinguished writers as Prof. 
S. A. Cook, Prof. S. H. Hooke, and Dr. W. B. Selbie, 
together with articles on the practical teaching of the 
Bible and a large number of reviews of recent books on 
the subject. We wish both the Association and its 
magazine every success. (The Secretary of the Associa- 
tion is Miss M. S. West, B.D., Penybryn, Fox Hill, 
Norwood, S.E. 19, and the magazine is published by 
C. M. Cooper, 93 Wightman Road, N. 4.) 


Messrs. G. BELL & Sons, LtTp., have issued a new catalogue 
of their Secondary and Higher Textbooks. The catalogue is 
classified by subjects and notes on most of the books are 
included. A separate classified list shows the new and forth- 
coming books. 


(= SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD SS 
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Nouveau Lexique By H. N. Apam, M.A. 


I. FRENCH-ENGLISH. Second Edition, enlarged. 
2s. 6d. 


ll. ENGLISH-FRENCH. Second Edition. 6s. 
Parts l and Il in one volume. 1,048 pages. 7s. 6d. 


Annette von Droste-Hilshoff Poems 


Selected and Edited by Prof. H. G. Atxins, D.Lit. 
Cloth, 48. 6d. net. 


New Term French Texts 


With Pictures and full Vocabulary. Paper, 9d. Cloth, 18. 
7. DERNIER VOYAGE. 


** The interest of the story, aided by the admirable pictures, is sufficient 

to make boys work eagerly and grapple with idioms and constructions 

bari otherwise would have discouraged them.'’’—Headmaster, Dover 
ollege. 


New Term German Texts 


With Pictures and full Vocabulary. Cloth Limp, 18. 6d. 
7. DIE GRUNE BRIEFMARKE. Jus! Ready. 

“ Not only much appreciated by the boys, but the German is just sufti- 

ciently colloquial and modern to make them most suitable for prepara- 


tion for School Leaving Certificate." —Dr. FRIEDRICISEN, Tottenham 
Grammar School. 


New Term Spanish Texts 


AS 


General Editor: J. W. BARKER, M.A., Ph.D. 
Pictures and full Vocabulary. Cloth, 1s. 
3. MESONERO: EL ROMANTICISMO. 


“ We could not wish for better than these. The scholars with whom we are 
concerned are quite delighted with them, and compare them most favour- 
ably with their former readers.” —J. W. B. A., in The Education Outlook. 


STUTIS 


THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Open to other professions) 
Sickness Benefit from One to Five Guineas per week 
at a net outlay of from 12/— tọ 60/— per annum 


Contributions provide an Bisa bebo fund if no claim for sickness 
s made 


10% Commission on the first year’s subscription 
will be paid to a member who introduces another. 

Special Section also under the National Health and Pensions Act 
with valuable Scheme of Additional Benefits for Dental, Ophthalmic, 
and other Treatments. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, STUTIS, 
47 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. Telephone : MUSEUM 2827 


(Incorporated 1924) 


to August 18, 1934. 

LECT URE COURSES in Pedagogy, Psychology, and 
History. Craft Courses in AdvancedWoodwork, Metal- 
work, Woodcarving, Bookbinding, Weaving, &c. 
PROF. F. SMITH, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., will lecture 
and conduct Seminars, assisted by a staff of experts 
in each subject. 

Courses in preparation for the Diploma Examination 
of the College to be held in February, 1935. 
Director of Studies: JON. LLOYD, F.Coll.H. 
Full particulars from THE SECRETARY, Tutorial 
Courses, College of Handicraft, 124 Belgrave Road, 
London, S.W. I. 


INSTITUTE AND COLLEGE 

OF HANDICRAFT 
A SUMMER SCHOOL OF CRAFTS will be held 
at the Technical School, Lytham St. Annes, August 4 
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The Making of Verse 


A Guide to English Metres. By RoBERT SWANN and 
FRANK SIDGWiCK. 3s. 6d. net. 


“It should supersede all preceding guides to versification.” 
—Morning Post. 


A Modern English Grammar 


By G. C. LicgutFroot, M.A. With parallel Examples 
in French, German, and Spanish. 36. 6d. [In July, 


Blackboard Diagrams (Biological) 


A new series of large Coloured Diagrams, finely repro- 
duced from originals prepared at Oundle School. 
Size 42 X 29 in., linen-backed and eyeleted. 108. 6d. 
net each. Illustrated Prospectus free. 


A First Biology 192 pages. 2e. 6d.; and 


A Second Biology 384 pages. 6s. 
By Prof. S. MANGHAM and Prof. W. RAE SHERRIFFS. 


A complete Cours? for School Certificate. Profusely 
illustrated with new, systematic figures. 


Physical Chemistry 


An Introduction to First Principles. By A. K. Goarp, 
M.A., Ph.D. 5s. 


‘*One of the few elementary textbooks of importance." —Science 
Progress. 


The Properties of Matter 


By W. H. Spikes, B.A. For VI Form syllabus in 
Physics, with numerous diagrams. 4s. 


ae 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LEICESTER 


' The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London Univer- 
sity in Arts, Science, Commerce, and 
Law. Some of these courses are suit- 
able for students who wish to take the 
first examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, {20 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 

Fee payable by Student, £10. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 
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Silken Stockings * 


By Prof. H. E. ARMSTRONG, F.R.S. 


N my youth, it was accounted dangerous to let a boy into 
a girls’ school; I am not sure that an old boy, with 
experience of girls, is not more dangerous. 

Man is an irrational being. What woman is no man dare 
say—the more as she is several in one and he cannot live 
long enough nor intimately enough with them all to fathom 
their depths. Fundamentally full of “ sweetness and light,” 
she is subject to the strangest aberrations—a victim of 
uncontrollable emotions special to her sex, by nature 
a most jealous slave of fashion, peculiarly obstinate in 
outlook. 

As yet, her intelligence is in no way properly developed 
for her to have the least appreciation of the great part she 
must play, of the example she must set, if civilization is to 
be made secure. We are living in times of greatest danger, 
under conditions of such hopeless complexity that we seem 
to have lost power of control over our affairs. Wordsworth’s 
words : 


“ The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers,” 


though spoken long ago, to-day have far more meaning 
than they ever had. 

We think of little else than getting and spending, our 
world being dominated by commercialism. Few have any 
proper use for leisure. The “ Pictures ” are proof that our 
education leads nowhere. We have no eyes to see. We are 
overcome by mechanisms. Japan was an unknown country 
when I began my career; now she is openly waging com- 
mercial, civil war against all nations, with the aid of 
machinery made by us. In fact, the nations are all at 
civil commercial war with one another. The conflict 
threatens to be internecine ; there is no element of morality 
behind it. The peoples cannot act together in any honest 
way, as they are without standards of value. Only scientific 
workers can be honest—as all their work must be done to 
exact measure. The commercial mind to-day has no sense 
of measurement. 

The art of quiet living, of honest living, is little con- 
sidered at present; it is little understcod. We only culti- 
vate that of thoughtless rushing about, quietly killing each 
other, with almost super-gladiatorial skill. We are as 
barbaric as we ever were. The Church has lost its power 
—because it remains irrational and unscientific ; it retains 
an influence, simply because man, in the mass, is irrational 
and built to obey. On no other condition can societies 
hold together. Nevertheless, new orders are being formu- 
lated ; a new Church is coming to the fore; the Church of 
the Search after Truth, in place of one that assumes Truth ; 
the Church of Scientific Method. Your new building is an 
altar to the coming faith. I congratulate the school on 
having so charmingly simple, well arranged and suitable 
a building for the purpose of biological instruction. 

Modern history will eventually be dated from men such 
as Newton, Lavoisier, Watt, Faraday, Liebig, Darwin, 
Pasteur; politicians have been merely unwitting instru- 
ments of such men, whose greatness cannot be understood 
unless the moral value of their example, the spirit in which 
they worked, be understood. There is no balance in the 
history taught in the schools to-day—for the most part, it is 
worthless, being written by merely literary men, strangers 
to the scientific forces brought into being during the past 
century or two. 

The picture of woman before the public to-day is a 
forbidding one, the more as it is drawn by herself. To judge 
from a recent novel, closely descriptive of American manners, 
ability to drink “ highballs ’’ and smoke cigarettes are now 
her primary social accomplishments. 


* An address delivered at the Abbey School, Reading, May 16, on the opening 
of a new laboratory for biological instruction. 


“ Without ring on her finger, 
But pink on her toes, 
She leaves ashes behind her 
Wherever she goes.” 


Reading The Times (April 21), my eye is caught by a 
letter with the heading, ‘‘ Beauty in Stockings.” Naturally, 
as a chemist, I am interested, as the modern silken stocking 
is a product of the chemist’s art and skill in weaving 
gossamer from wood. If it were not the thing of beauty 
that it is, had it not been invented, skirts could never have 
been rationally shortened as they are. It has captured the 
world. Cotton and wool make no aesthetic appeal. In 
fact, the silken woven stocking may now be ranked with 
Keats’ “ Grecian Urn,” though it may not be a joy for ever, 
but often “ladder.” It is so wonderful a work of art that 
it might well be set as the emblem of modern industrial 
achievement. I advise you to make it the object of full 
understanding in your new natural science workshop ; the 
girl who really knows the story of her stocking will know 
much; she will be a biologist of high degree. Without 
question, the silken stocking is the outward and very visible 
sign of woman's great social uplift at the time of the late 
War, when she was trained, in mass, in manners, for the 
first time ; it is a proof that there are things she can be led 
to do. Well, therefore, may The Times writer deplore 
“the tendency in the feminine youth of the day to go 
without stockings, though he does so only on the ground that 
it is “ inappropriate and ugly.” Few skins can compare in 
perfection of sheen and texture with that of the modem 
stocking. 

Woman apparently would free herself not only from 
clothes but from all control by man—really she invites him 
at every opportunity to take the big stick in hand once 
more. Continuing my studies of matters feminine, I learn 
from Punch only last week (May 9), that {60,000,000 a year 
is spent in this country in beauty parlours! To what 
end ? To attract the mere man? Her ways of doing this 
are strange. Also from Punch, from an instructive article 
on “ The Adhesive Kiss,” I learn that modern kisses “ come 
off ” and can only be forcibly removed from the be-kissed 


surface. Is the sublime to give place everywhere to the 
ridiculous ? Must the woman ever hold up the mirror 
before us ? 


I fear the asserted independence of woman is superficial 
and unreal. She is more and more making herself the tool 
and slave of man, by undertaking work that is so mono- 
tonous and mechanical that he will not submit to it, over 
any long period ; all in order that she may be free to keep 
company or walk out with his highness in the evening. 
That the day may come when she will rise up in her wrath 
and destroy the typewriter is perhaps too much to hope for. 
Only then will she revert to work that is worthy of her. 

That she should allow herself to be so hideously mis- 
figured in the Press, as she does, can only be explained by 
assuming that she will not learn to see ; it is impossible for 
modesty, let alone art or sense of truth, to prevail in face 
of the scandalous indecency of modern dress advertisement. 

How is the Abbey School, indeed any school, to educate 
woman to face the world of thoughtless vulgarity and 
callous commercialism in which she is now cast ? How will 
it train her to higher understanding—to grasp the beauty 
now hidden by every form of disfigurement ; to display the 
beauty latent in her own character ; to think sanely and be 
wise ? Probably, most of her cannot; the greater the 
burden upon the few, to set an example. That is the task 
of the scientific discovery for you to accomplish, by 
experimental study. 

My programme for woman is that she learns to know 
herself. Let me read the opening paragraph of an article 

(Continued on page 388) 
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BRITISH HISTORY: A School Certificate Course 


By S. Reed Brett, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Europe since the Renaissance,” &c. Issued in Series: 
A I. 1485-1688, 3s.; A II. 1688-1815, 3s.; A III. 1815-1920, 3s. 6d.; B I. 1603-1783, 3s. ; 
B II. 1783-1920, 3s. 6d. Welsh Edition, with additional chapters on Welsh History by 
David Williams, M.A., 1485-1815, 68. ; 1715-1920, 6s. 


A MIDDLE SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By Robert M. Rayner, B.A., Author of “ England in Modern Times.” Vol. I. To 1485, 
3s.; Vol. II. 1485-1718, 3s.; Vol. III. From 1718, 3s. Designed to initiate boys and girls 
into the real import of history. The main theme is the development of the British people. 
Appeal has been made to the visual sense by time-charts, maps, diagrams, and by annotated 
illustrations which are of exceptional interest and educational value. The volumes are 
graduated in difficulty and are suitable for use with pupils of from 12 to 15 years of age. 


MODERN ENGLISH: A School Certificate Course 


By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt., and H. T. Strothard, M.A., City of Leeds School. Being 
a Revised Edition of Morgan and Lattimer’s “ Higher Course of English Practice ” to meet 
the requirements of the new syllabus of the Northern Joint Board’s School Certificate and 
similar Examinations, also for the Civil Service Clerical Class Examinations. 2s. 6d. 


ESSAY WRITING FOR SCHOOLS 


By T. C. Bowman, B.A. A well-planned and stimulating book on sound lines. The 
examples throughout have been selected to suggest that well-chosen words make interesting 
reading. 2s. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE REVISION GEOGRAPHY 


By C. E. Clowser, B.A., Author of ‘‘ Europe, including the British Isles,” &c. This is a useful 
revision course for all School Certificate Examinations. Fifty maps and diagrams are included, 
also questions and summaries. 2s. 3d. 


GENERAL SCIENCE: An Introductory Course 


By H. G. Mitchell, M.A., B.Sc. An introductory course in‘general science which should 
take two years. It includes Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Astronomy and Geology. The 
method employed is to reveal the basic principles by means of simple experiments which may 
be performed by the pupils. With Diagrams. Part I, 2s.; Part II, 2s. Complete, 3s. 6d. 


JUNIOR BIOLOGY 


By J. W. Stork, M.A., and L. P. W. Renouf, B.A. Authors of “ Fundamentals of Biology,” &c. 
A book which is rather more than elementary nature-study and yet simple enough for the 
period immediately preceding School Certificate. It is based on the same main outlook as the 
author’s other two books, and emphasizes field and practical work. Fully illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


A BEGINNER’S CHEMISTRY 


By Clifford M. Jones, M.A. The work will cover the First Year’s Course in a Secondary 
School, and builds up a beginner’s knowledge of Chemistry, based on his own experience and 
the experiments he carries out. Appeal is made to a wide range of interests. With diagrams. 2s. 
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I have written for the Journal of the new Wine and Food 
Societv, recently published : 

“ We are in the throes, some of us believe, of a great social 
Tevolution. An era is upon us when food must have full 
scientific and ethical consideration and the social economics 
of supply must be the common care. Milk seems likely 
to be the rally point ; coincident with this is the problem of 
a proper supply of vegetable food, both for farm animals 
and ourselves. Food, in fact, in the near future, should not 
merely be something eaten but the care of statesmen. 

“ The era should give rise to a New Woman, aware of her 
great mission, with an informed, instructed outlook, 
dedicated to the home and the physical development of the 
race, consciously striving to fashion it well. Her first 
qualification will be that she knows how to care for herself 
—truly a new woman! Scarcely one does to-day. Asa 
nation we have bad teeth. Modern inquiry proves beyond 
question that this is a consequence of early malnutrition. 
Teeth are born bad, even the second set, jaws are deformed, 


because mothers are improperly and imperfectly fed. Perfect 
teeth are found under what seem to be very bad conditions 
of housing, where the women are well supplied with milk 
and fish food. ‘ Feed the Brute’ should give place to 
‘Feed the Woman.’ ” 

We now know that if we were properly fed we might be 
free from most diseases and might have happy lives. 

Reading is known on account of the great work done by 
the late Dr. Stenhouse Williams and his colleagues, on 
behalf of the dairy industry—especially for the lead it has 
given in the improvement of milk. I would have the Abbey 
School follow suit—centre upon the study of milk and make 
its value understood. 

The so-called science now asked of the schools by the 
universities, even by your own, is worthless for all practical 
purposes. The Certificate Examination is a blight upon our 
civilization. Put this aside; study Nature and seek to be 
natural. Woman, we know, is at her highest when she is 
herself. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


FRANCE 


The Conseil Supérieur de l'Instruction Publique (the highest 
educational authority) has recently increased 
its membership from fifty-four to eighty-one, 
and now includes fifty-two acting teachers, 
men and women—among them delegates of at least ten cate- 
gories not hitherto represented. Of these fifty-two, twenty are 
either heads or assistants in secondary schools, twelve in primary 
schools, and six in private (clerical) schools—these last not 
elected like most of the others by their colleagues, but appointed 
by the President of the Republic on the nomination of the 
Minister of National Education. This latter method applies 
also to the three (male) representatives of parents of pupils (now 
admitted for the first time) chosen from a list of nine submitted 
by the Federation of Parents’ Associations. Teacher-members 
are, of course, precluded from taking part in the discussion of 
disciplinary measures against teachers or of disputed claims. 
“ This reform (comments the Revue Universitaire) satisfies a 
professional demand of long standing. It is also a victory for 
academic feminism. We heartily welcome it.” Other voices, 
however, express less satisfaction, and call for a thorough 
overhauling of this “ pedagogical parliament.” 

The Revue de l'Enseignement des Langues Vivantes issues a 

special jubilee number (1884-1934) of some 
ee hundred pages, describing its birth, its early 
struggles and successes, its difficult war 
period (under the editorship of a devoted woman, Madame 
Camerlynck), its subsequent vigorous growth, and its present 
assured outlook. After many a battle royal—over teacher 
preparation, examination methods, teaching methods (especially 
Direct versus Indirect), phonetics, post-war German or no 
German, &c.—it claims to have raised modern languages from 
their old “ lamentable and humiliating condition as the pariahs 
of secondary education ” to their universally recognized position 
to-day as “ the modern humanities,” taking their rightful place 
as equals in the proud company of the Concours Général (the 
chief examination and ceremonial of the university year). In 
1884 there were already a few distinguished modern language 
scholars, who all left their mark, but for lack of properly 
organized recruiting methods, the teaching rank and file included 
“ too many ridiculous misfits, sometimes grotesques, among whom 
were always a certain number of fugitives, not to say dregs, 
from other countries.” This startling indictment is of special 
interest to the present writer, who, in that same year, having 
been admitted to the French University examinations on the 
strength of a Cambridge degree, qualified for his Certificat 
d'aptitude and was appointed Chargé de cours d'anglais in the 
Lycée of St. Omer. He is proud to remember that an account 
of his experiences in that post, written a little later at the sug- 
gestion of his old schoolmaster, R. H. Quick, was his first con- 
tribution to this Journal. 

We add a few sentences from the Hommage à la Revue, paid 
by Prof. Henri Lichtenberger of the Sorbonne: “ I am bound 
to the Review by ties of old and quite special affection, for it has 
been closely associated with my whole academic career. Founded 
in the very year that I took my modern language Agrégation 
(highest university degree) it is now celebrating its jubilee in 
my last year of active service. All it has meant to a man of 
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my generation I can scarcely put into words. Step by step it has 
followed the development of our branch of education with 
loyalty and sagacity, with unerring practical good sense, and 
with a tact and a sense of proportion alike unfailing. It has 
co-operated with the University in establishing the forms of 
our examinations, it has supported with its sympathetic counsel 
successive generations of students, it has discussed all the 
numerous pedagogical and professional problems aitecting our 
body, it has been the vanguard of every fruittul reform, the 
bond that has held us all together, and the faithful record of all 
we have accomplished. Its fifty volumes constitute a history, 
complete, suggestive, vivid, and picturesque, of the great efforts 
which, in the course of the last half century, have refashioned 
from bottom to top the teaching of modern languages.” A 
noble tribute, to which we are glad to add our own homage. 


The changed times have led a few prominent educationists 
to form a new Union for the Study of Educa- 
A orang tional Questions, and M. Paul Hunziker, 
` President of the Federation of Parents, the 
prime mover, has circulated an explanatory manifesto. We 
abridge (from the Revue Universitaire) the principal demands: 
more vital methods, especially in secondary education, com- 
pelling greater mental activity ; a more concrete approach to 
arithmetic, geography, modern languages, &c.; a greater 
encouragement of intellectual generalization, without neglect 
of the constructive instincts ; memory work in the early years 
to be limited to a few indispensable notions, with a greatly 
increased stimulus to personal thinking; the study of pure 
literature to be reduced in favour of works of immediate and 
permanent interest, and of moral and intellectual value ; gram- 
matical dissection to give place to aesthetic appreciation, 
modern languages to be directed chiefly to giving an under- 
standing of foreign peoples, an intelligent sympathy with other 
ways of life and thought, and a perception of the beauty of 
human life in all its diversity ; pupils to be encouraged to express 
only what they have sincerely felt or thought, to be led to seek 
the reality behind words and formulae, to search out the truth 
from the confrontation of opposed opinions, to mistrust all 
sweeping affirmations and condemnations, but at the same time 
to respect all reasoned and sincere opinion ; school-lying in all 
its forms to be held in abhorrence; better preparation of 
teachers, and closer collaboration with parents ; in all dealings 
with children patience, self-control, wise use of authority to be 
regarded as no less essential than love ; above all both parents 
and teachers must possess the virtues they seek to inculcate, 
the aim of education is not to learn to learn, but to learn to 
judge, to decide and to live; a greater degree of freedom and 
responsibility for heads of schools, with a real independence of 
outside influences and a larger share in the choice of colleagues : 
schools to cultivate a more home-like atmosphere and more 
human personal relations ; town boarding schools to be replaced 
by open-air country schools; discipline to be based on indis- 
putable foundations; obedience to be cultivated from the 
outset, but only to an authority the child can respect, unjust 
or futile authority losing all value; every member of a class to 
have a special duty, and supervision to be replaced by self- 
government. Such manifestos, even if they have no immediate 
practical issue, serve at least to educate public opinion. 
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LATIN FOR TODAY 


FIRST COURSE SECOND COURSE 
Edited by LF Y “ie Edited by 
C. McEVOY, M.A., BS F. DALE, M.A., 
Senior Classical Master at Watford i Senior Classical Master at 
Grammar School Berkhamsted School 
360 pages, illustrated Ag y 460 pages, illustrated 
3s. 6d. aah A 4s. 6d. 


MATERIAL (II) STORIES OF MYTHOLOGY 
The interest aroused by the many lessons dealing with Roman life and customs (already noted in Material I 


of this series) is increased by those sections in First Course and Second Course of LATIN FOR TODAY 
which retell some of the famous stories of Classical Mythology. It may well be that some pupils will never 
read these stories in the Greek and Latin poets, but to read them here in the early years of studying Latin 
will help pupils, nevertheless, to understand and appreciate something of what our literature and art owe 
to these myths. A pupil will realize that here is the earliest record of these far-distant stories of Gods and 
Heroes, though he has never read, and may never read, them in Homer or Ovid. 


In LATIN FOR TODAY, First Course, he will enjoy the adventures of Perseus which cover six lessons. 
In Second Course the stories of Atalanta’s Race, Ceres and Proserpina, Orpheus and Eurydice, Ulysses and 
Circe, Midas and the Golden Touch will go far to unlock for him the door to these stories of ancient 
Literature. 

Next Month—MeErnop (IIT) VOCABULARY 


The Publishers will be glad to receive from teachers requests for specimen copies of 
LATIN FOR TODAY, First Course and (or) SECOND Course, with a view to class use 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 
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PRIZE Essay COMPETITION = comrosirion 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


The Journal of Education offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 
Great Britain or Ireland. 


The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. ln future, therefore, 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

Essays should be sent in not later than JUNE 6, 1934. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 
by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 


shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling ; clear and pointed statement; sound information; apt illustration ; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 
essay. “ Fine writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 
regarded as a distinct merit. 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate’s ful] name in block letters. 
2. The candidate’s age last birthday. (This is essential.) 3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the school: (a) Confirming the candidate’s age; (b) That 
the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 
it should be posted to: 


Mr, WitiiaM Rice, The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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Joseph Payne, First Professor of Education 
in England 
By Miriam G. Fitcu, M.A. 
(Contributed by the College of Preceptors) 
(Concluded) 


Unable to observe the influence of his theories on 
practice, or be present to direct and criticize, Payne 
had to make the fruits of his work depend all the 
more on his ability to drive home his points in lectures. 
“ My object has been so forcibly to stamp upon their minds 
a few great principles, so strongly to impress them with 
convictions of the truth of these principles, that it should 
be impossible, in the nature of things, for them as my 
disciples, to act in contradiction or violation of them. 
Whenever, in their practice, they are tempted to resort to 
drill and cram, I know, without being there to see, that the 
principles which have become a part of their being, .. . rise 
up before them and forbid the intended delinquency. In 
this way, without the apparatus of a training school, the 
work of a training school is done.” From what the students 
wrote about their own experience, Payne had good reason 
to believe that his influence was productive of good results. 
Let us hear what some of them have to report. ‘‘ Before 
attending these lectures, my aim was that my pupils should 
gain a certain amount of knowledge. I now see how far more 
important is the exercise of those powers by which know- 
ledge is gained. I am, therefore, trying to make them think 
for themselves. ... I now try to adapt my plan to the pupil, 
not the pupil to my plan. I used to prepare a lesson (say 
in history) with great care; all the information which I 
thus laboriously gained I imparted to my pupils in a few 
minutes. I now see that, though I was benefited by the 
process, my pupils could have gained but little good from, 
it. The fact of having a definite end in view gives me 
confidence in my practice. The effect of these lectures, as a 
whole, has been to give me a new interest in my work. 

“ Since you have been teaching me, my pupils have 
progressed in mental development as they have never done 
in all the years I have been teaching. Though from want of 
power and early training I have not done you the justice 
which many of your pupils have, still you have set your 
seal upon me, and made me aim at being, what I was not 
formerly, a scientific teacher. 

“|. . And now to turn to the modifications introduced 
into my practice by these lectures. I was delighted with 
them, and was more astonished as each week passed at 
what I heard. New light dawned upon me, and I determined 
to profit by it. I soon saw some of the prodigious imper- 
fections in my teaching, and set about remedying them. 
My ‘ pupils should be self-teachers,’ then I must treat them 
as such. I left off telling them so much, and made them 
work more.” The Professor did what he could to relate 
his exposition of theory to practice, for as Miss Frances 
Lord, a student, wrote: “ My friends, the Wards, find as 
we do, that the questions Mr. Payne asks draw largely on 
common observations such as we have been practising, and 
have been wanting to know the value of.” 

There were other difficulties, too. The students proved 
to be unskilled in thinking. Drawn largely from private 
schools, they were, in fact, the product of middle-class 
education which Payne was endeavouring to improve. When 
the work of the class had been going on for at least two 
years, the Rev. R. H. Quick found “a good deal of stuff and 
verbiage ” in the examination papers, “ but somebody is 
sure to say something sensible. The English is generally 
very bad—full of long words or slip-slop, or both.” Never- 
theless, these faults would be remedied in time, and what 
Payne valued most was, perhaps, the enthusiasm and 
efforts of these young teachers to do their utmost to improve 
their teaching. In 1873 he reported on ‘‘ the unabated 
interest apparently taken by all the members of my class 

(Continued on page 392) 
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Hirschfeld’s New Publications 


Modern Courses in Foreign Languages 


A MODERN FRENCH COURSE FOR 
BEGINNERS 


SECOND EDITION 
Crown Svo. xvi + 139 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price 2/6 


A MODERN FRENCH COURSE, Part II 
Crown 8vo. 1x + 182 pp. Cloth. Price 3/- 


By A. C. CLARK, M.A. 


Officier de l'Instruction Publique, Head of the School of Modern Languages, 
The Polytechnic, Regent Street, W. 1 


A MODERN FRENCH READER FOR 
BEGINNERS 
By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c. 
Crown 8vo. viii + 116 pp. Illus. Limp cloth. Price 1/6 


A MODERN TEXTBOOK OF 


COMMERCIAL FRENCH 
Bv A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and 
H. CHECKLEY, B.A. (Hons.) 
The Polytechnic Secondary School 
Crown Svo. vii + 97 pp. Cloth. Price 2/6 


A MODERN COMMERCIAL FRENCH 


READER 
By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and 
H. CHECKLEY, B.A. (Hons.) 


Crown 8vo. vili + 211 pp. Cloth. Price 3/6 


A MODERN GERMAN COURSE, Part I 


SECOND EDITION 
Crown 8vo. vili + 139 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price 2/6 
A MODERN GERMAN COURSE, Part II 
Crown 8vo. viii + 155 pp. Cloth. Price 3/— 
A MODERN GERMAN 


COMMERCIAL COURSE, Part I 
Crown 8vo. viii + 151 pp. Cloth. Price 2/6 


A MODERN GERMAN 
COMMERCIAL COURSE, Part II 
Crown 8vo. vill+ 168 pp. Cloth. Price 2/6 


By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and 
W. O. WILLIAMS, B.A. (Hons.) 
The Polytechnic Secondary School 


A MODERN SPANISH COURSE, Part I 
Crown 8vo. xiv + 184 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price 2/6 


A MODERN SPANISH COURSE, Part II 
Crown 8vo. vili + 156 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price 3/- 
By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and 
W. O. WILLIAMS, B.A. (Hons.) 


A MODERN SPANISH READER FOR 


BEGINNERS 
By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and 
J. V. GORNER, M.A. 
School of Modern Languages, The Polytechnic 
Crown 8vo. viii + 111 pp. Illus. Limp cloth. Price 2/- 


THE PUBLISHERS ARE WILLING TO CONSIDER APPLICA- 
TIONS FROM TEACHERS ORK AMEN COPIES OF ABOVE 
Wo 


HIRSCHFELD BROTHERS, LTD. 
Publishers, 
263 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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* These Books are further described on page 393 


ENGLISH 
The Epic of Mount Everest, The Riddle of the Sands, and three 


further volumes of R. L. Stevenson have been added to Arnold's English 
Literature Series. Unabridged and illustrated. 2s. 6d. cach. 


Owd Bob. By ALFRED OLLIVANT. (Eng. Lit. Series.) Illus- 


Moonfleet. By J. MEADE FaLkner. (Eng. Lit. Series.) Ilus- 
trated. With a Questionnaire. 2s. 6d. 


The Touchstone Shakespeare. With Introductions, Notes, and 
Questions by Guy Boas, M.A. Blue cloth, gilt, 1s. 9d. or 2s. each. 


Sheridan’s Rivals, Critic, School for Scandal. Edited by Guy 
Boas, M.A. Complete, 3s., or separately, Is. 3d. each play. 


She Stoops to Conquer. Edited by Guy Boas, M.A. Is. 3d. 
Jane Austen’s Novels. Connected Extracts, edited by 


ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. With Introduction and Synopses. 2s. 6d. 
*Modern Prose 2s. 6d. Anthologies edited by 
*English Diaries 2s. 6d. | ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. 
*Modern Poetry 2s. The first two are set for Oxford 


English Letters: 2s. 6d. 7 and Cambridge and Joint Board 
English Essays 2s. od: | School Certificates respectively 
in 1935. 


A Book of English Prose. Edited by Eric PARTRIDGE, M.A. 2s. 
** Third Leaders,” from The Times. 2s. 6d. 

The Discovery of Poetry. By P. H. B. Lyon, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Old Plays for Modern Players. Edited by W. D. Parry, M.A. 2s. 
Mount Helicon. A popular 256 pp. anthology of verse. 2s. 6d. 
Humorous Narratives. Edited by Guy Boas, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

A Guide to Précis-Writing. Bv W. J. Hatiipay, M.A. 2s. 
New English Exercises. By Guy Boas, M.A. 2s. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 
Arnold’s Modern French Series. An attractive set of stories by 


present-day French writers, hitherto not available for schools. From Is. 
to 2s. each. Graded from second to fifth vear. 


Cent Thèmes Faciles. A first book of French Composition. By 
Mlle. G. C. BossET. 2s. 6d. 


*Le Thème Francais. Certificate and Matriculation French 


Composition. By M. A. LEHONNOIS. 2s. 

Contes et Comédies. By Jutia TiTTERTON. 15. od. 

More Simple French Plays. By Jutta TITTERTON, M.A. 2s. 
Certificate French Unseens. By R. A. SPENCER, M.A. ts. gd. 
Certificate Exercises in French. By R. A. SPENCER, M.A. 2s. 
Pas à Pas. A First French Book. By R. A. SPENCER. 2s. 
Second Steps in French. By R. A. SPENCER. 2s. 6d. 

French Composition from French Models. By R. A. SPENCER. 


2s. 6d. This and the preceding two books form a complete course. 
Constructive Free Composition in French. By F. BAILEY. Is. 
Maupassant : Contes Choisis. By C. W. GRIBBLE. 2s. 
Scenes from Molière. Edited by R. A. SPENCER, M.A. 2s. 
Arnold’s Modern German Course. A new series providing 


modern German reading in attractive form, with notes, exercises, and 
vocabulary. The first three books will be Kyber’s Unter Tieren, Kastner's 
Puukichen und Anton, and Speyer’s Der Kampf der Tertia. Prices 1s. 6d. 
or 2s. 


Certificate Exercises in German. By F. W. Witson, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 


German Composition from German Models. By J. P. IVENs, 
M.A. 23. 


Arnold’s Modern German Course. By Dr. F. W. Witson. 3s. 6d. 


LATIN 
* Balbus. By G. M. Lyne, B.A. Drawings by HEATH ROBINSON. 


‘Latin Prose Composition. Bv R. D. WormaLD, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Latin for Beginners. By R. M. ALLARDYCE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Triennium. A Three Year Latin Course. By R. D. WoRMALD, 
M.A. Book I, 2s. Book II, 2s. 6d. Book III, 3s. 

Sensim. A Systematic Course in Latin Unseens. By R. D. 
WORMALD, M.A. Book I, Is. 9d. Book II, 28. 6d. Book IHI Shortly. 

Simplified Caesar. By W. F. Witton, M.A. 2s. 

Simplified Ovid. By W. F. WITTON. 2s. 

Dies Romani. By W. F. Witton. Easy Extracts. 2s. 

Mirabilia. By C. D. Orıve, M.A. Modern Stories in Latin. 2s. 


FULL DETAILS FROM ze 


HISTORY 


The Old Testament and the Apocrypha. By A.C. ToYnNe, M.A.3s. 


*Makers of World History. By R. A. F. Mears, B.A. Three 
books. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. each. 


A Short History of the British Empire. By R. A. F. Mears, B.A., 
B.Litt. Includes Irish history. Fully illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


A Short History of the Western World. By J. A. BRENDON, B.A. 


With many illustrations and maps. 3s. 
Empires of Long Ago. By F.R. Worta. M.A. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


The Story of Britain. By E. E. Wuitz, B.A. For r pupils of 
11-14. Excellently illustrated. Three books. 1s. 6d., 2s., 


*These Normans. By L. G. Brannon, B.A. Medieval history 
through witty and interesting dialogues. 2s. 


Britain and Europe. An Introduction to History. By R. A. F. 
MEARS, B.A., B.Litt. Mlustrated. Book, I, 3s. Book II, 3s. 6d. 


The Building of the Modern World. By J. A. BRENDON, B.A. 


Four books. With many maps and illustrations. 2s. 6d. each. 


*Life and Work in England. A Sketch of her Social and 


Economic History. By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. Fully illustrated. 3s. 


A Junior Social and Industrial History of England. By F. W. 


TICKNER, D.Litt. 3s. (The larger Social and Industrial History, 7s. 6d.) 


Outlines of British History. By G. B. SMITH, M.A. Complete, 6s. 
Part I, to 1603. Part II, 1603-1914. 3s. 6d. each. 


Outlines of European History, 1789-1922. By G. B. SMITH, M.A., 
Headmaster of Sedbergh School. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 


*From Wants to Satisfaction. An Outline of Economics. By 
H. A. JONEs. 2s. 6d. 
GEOGRAPHY 
A Progressive Geography. By C. B. THurston, B.Sc, F.R.G.S. 


A favourite five-year course. 6 books, 2s. 6d. to 5s. 


*A Note and Map Book of Matriculation Geography. By G. H. 


Fairs, M.A. Two Parts, 2s. and Is. (d. 


A Climograph Notebook, is., and A Notebook of Ordnance Survey 
Map-Reading. 1s. 0d. By G. A. GERMAN, M.Sc., 


MATHEMATICS 


*A New Arithmetic. By F. A. J. Rivetr. 4s. 6d. and 5s. 
*Mathematical Test Papers for School Certificate. rs. 


Geometry for Schools. Bv A. C. Jones. Part [, 2s. Parts II 
and III, 2s. 6d. each. Complete, 6s. 6d. 


A First Trigonometry. By S. N. Forrest, M.A., B.Sc. 1s. od. 


Calculus for Schools. By R.C. Fawpry, M.A. BSc. and C. V. 
DURELL, M.A. Part I, 3s. 6d. Part II, 4s. Complete, 6s. êd. 


PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, BIOLOGY 


School Certificate Books by J. M. MOIR, M.Sc.: Heat, 2s. ; 
Light, 2s.; Heat and Light, 3s. 6d. ; Heat, Light and Sound, 4s. td. ; 
Heat, Light, and Mechanics, 4s. 6d.; Electricity and Magnetism, 
3s. 6d.; with Mechanics, is. 6d. ; Mechanics, 1s. 6d. 


Intermediate Physics. By C. J. SMITH, Ph.D., D.I.C. 14s. net. 
Light. Bv F. Bray, M.A. 6s. | For School and Higher 
Heat. By W. R. CALVERT, M.A. 6s. Certificate work. 
Examples in Physics. By Dr. W. G. DAVIES. 3s. 


*Junior Physics and Chemistry. By S. R. Stunss, M.Sc., and 
W. G. ALLANSON, B.Sc. 25. 6d. 


Dr. E. J. Holmyard’s Chemistry Textbooks, Inorganic and 
Organic, for work up to Scholarship standard. 4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 


Theoretical Chemistry for Junior Forms. By HAYDN PRESTON, 
A.R.C Sc.. ATC. ls. 9d. 


Inorganic Chemistry. By W. M. Hooton, M.A., M.Sc. 5s. 
Elementary Chemical Arithmetic. By R. H. GIBBS. 2s. 


Chemical Problems and Calculations. By R. H. Gisss, B.Sc. 
Nearly 500 examples for Higher Certificate and University Work. 4s. 6d. 


A School Practical Chemistry. By W. H. Barrett, M.A. 6s. 
Intermediate Practical Chemistry. By E. S. HEDGES, D.Sc. 5s. 
Introductory General Science. By M. P. J. Gapp, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 


Science in Common Things. By W. A. SCARR, M.A. Three 
reading books for pupils of 11-14. 2s., 1s. 8d., and 2s. 


School Certificate Biology. By E. W. SHann, B.Sc., Ph.D., and 
A. S. GILLESPIE, B.Sc. 45. 6d. 


Manual of Human Physiology. By Sir LEonarp Hic, M.B., 
F.R.S. Third Edition. Illustrated. Including experiments. 6s. 6d. 
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(now numbering seventy-two) in the subject of my lectures. 
This is sufficiently attested by the long and often extremely 
interesting answers in writing to the questions given out 
at every time of meeting. These answers amount to some- 
thing more than 300 per week, every one of which I have 
myself read, and, where necessary, commented on, and 
estimated with more or less precision.” This, too, shows 
that the secret of the students’ enthusiasm lay in “ the 
self-denying earnestness ” of Payne himself. 

To the Council of the College, the experiment appeared 
to meet with “ success far beyond any that was anticipated.” 
After two years, however, it was felt that if the class was 
to be continued, it should be rendered independent of the 
financial fluctuations of the College, and be, if possible, 
self-supporting. To increase the fees would be to lose 
students, and so for the first time in the history of the 
College an appeal for money was made to the public to 
endow the Chair of Education. The Council felt justified in 
doing this, seeing that the class was open to teachers of all 
grades, whether connected with the College or not. They 
appealed especially to the friends of education, to the 
principals of schools, and to teachers. But the failure of 
the appeal was indicative of the attitude of “ the profession ” 
in general to training for teachers other than elementary. 
In 1875, however, the lectures of the Professor were 
interrupted by his illness. The work was continued tem- 
porarily by Mr. C. H. Lake, but on the death of Payne in 
1876 the Professorship was allowed to lapse, and the work 
of the training class was continued by sessional lecturers. 

Prof. Payne had excited enthusiasm not only amongst 
his students, but also amongst the group of enthusiasts for 
training who were left to continue his work in a wider field. 
Notable among them were Miss Buss and Mrs. Grey, 
through whose influence secondary training colleges for 
women were established. In 1876 Miss Buss felt that she 
must attempt to raise a little memorial to Mr. Payne, ‘* the 


ablest teacher I have ever known—except Dr. Hodgson— 
and the man who has raised the noblest ideal before the 
profession. It cuts me to the heart to see his name lost to 
posterity, and after several fruitless attempts, it seems that 


a) 


I must set the ball rolling.” The attempt seemed fruitless 
in 1876, but within three years two notable training colleges 
for women had been founded, and the University of 
Cambridge had its Teachers’ Training Syndicate, but Chairs 
of Education were not founded till education as a science 
and an art had been popularized by the university dav 
training colleges. Was it to be wondered at that education 
was not immediately raised to the rank of a professorial 
subject, when men of considerable academic distinctions 
were slow to support the movement, so that the mayoritv 
of the first students to be trained were of inferior education ? 
To-day training is not without some few opponents, but the 
splendid advance made in the twentieth century is, in itself, 
a memorial to Joseph Payne. 


CONFERENCE ON THE TEACHING OF History.—The Second 
International Conference has been arranged for June g, 10, and 
11 next, at Basle. British teachers, historians, organizers of 
education, and other persons interested are heartily invited to 
attend. Full information can be obtained from the President of 
the Organizing Committee, Dr. Max Meier, 4 Rittergasse, Basle, 


Switzerland. 
a ® Ps 


RoYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS SUMMER EXHIBITION.—Tickets at 
half-price (gd.) in lots of ten or more, for the use of students, 
may be obtained on application being made by the principals 
of schools, colleges, &c. Tickets for teachers accompanving 
parties may be obtained at Is. if application is made on the same 
form. All reduced tickets must be purchased in advance, and 
communications must be addressed to the Secretary, Roval 
Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


You must see 


A GRAD ED COURSE 
GEOGRAPHY 


E. S: PRICE, F.R.G.S. 


GEOGRAPHY MASTER, RUARBON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


CHIEF EXAMINER IN GEOGRAPHY TO THE NORTHERN UNIVERSITIES JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD 
EXAMINER IN GEOGRAPHY TO THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE JOINT BOARD (S.Cc.) 
AND UNIVERSITY OF LONDON (GENERAL SCHOOL EXAMS.) 


BOOK I—ist Year. 
BOOK Il—2nd Year. 


SOUTH AMERICA. Is. 9d. 


COMMUNITIES. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AFRICA. 


BOOK Il—3rd Year. OCEANS, INDUSTRY, TRADE. 


2 te Parts.) 
Carine ParT 2.—BRITISH ISLES. 


PRINCIPLES OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Part 1.—EURASIA. 
ParRT 2.—EUROPE. 


BOOK IV—4th Year. 


(2 separate Parts.) 


THE GLOBE, MAPS, CLIMATE, VEGETATION. 


EARTH’S CRUST, LAND FORMS, AND PRIMITIVE 


Part 1.—NORTH AMERICA. 


ls. 6d. 
Is. 9d. 


Each illustrated with numerous maps and diagrams. Crown quarto, in strong manilla covers. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


These books form the 
basis of the four years’ 
course in Geography which 
is in operation at one of 
the first schools to receive 
a special geography grant 
from the Board of Educa- 


tion. 


The course is intended for 
pupils between 12 or 13 and 
16 years of age, and covers 
the outlines of the geographv 
of the world by a successive 
treatment of the continents. 


BOOK IV 
is particularly suitable for 
HIGHER CERTIFICATE 


Is. 9d. and 
TRAINING COLLEGE 
ls. 6d. WORK 
Is. 9d. 
PART II 
has just been published. lf 
you have not vet received 


your specimen copy, please send 
us a post card. 
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Latin Prose Composition 


By R. D. WORMALD, M.A., Royal Grammar School, Wor- 
cester, Author of Triennium. 384 pp. With vocabulary. 4g. 6d. 

Mr. Wormald’s long-awaited book, just published, provides 
a scholarly and up-to-date School Certificate course which it 
is anticipated will become the standard textbook. Each 
construction is illustrated by examples; there are numerous 
exercises, and a summary of syntax. 


Balbus 


A Latin Reading Book for Junior Forms. By G. M. LYNE, B.A. 
Illustrated by HEATH ROBINSON. 2s. 

* The artist’s work is great, the writer’s part is excellent ! 
He has set out to write a book which is attractive to the average 
boy, and is Latin. . . . To see Balbus means his, rather its, 
adoption, which costs but 2s. ! ’’—Independent School. 


Le Theme Francais 


Matriculation and Certificate Prose Composition. By M. A. 
LEBONNOIS, C. de G., B.-¢s-L., King Edward's Grammar 
School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. Qs. 

This two-year course by the General Editor of Arnold's 
Modern French Series provides notes which form a useful guide 
to French Composition, 80 carefully graduated exercises with 
references to the notes, and a complete vocabulary. 


A New Arithmetic 


By F. A. J. RIVETT, M.Sc., Plaistow Secondary School. 


A New Junior Arithmetic (with Answers, 28. 6d. ; without, 2s.) 
is now followed by a companion book, A New Senior Arithmetic 
(with Answers, 8s.; without, 2s, @d.), taking the work up to 
Lower Standard Leaving Certificate and beyond, and equally 
rich in interesting examples. The two books may also be had 
together as A New Arithmetic (with Answers, §s.; without, 
4s. 6d.). 


Mathematical Test Papers 


For School Certificate 
By €. J. COZENS, Peter Symonds’ School, Winchester. 96 
pages, limp cloth, 1s. Answers separately, 6d. 


A well-chosen selection of examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, and Trigonometry, arranged in pairs of parallel 
Papers ; go per cent are original. 


Junior Physics and Chemistry 


By 8. R. STUBBS, M.Sc., City of Leeds School, and W. G. 
ALLANSON, B.Sc., Wigan Grammar School. Qg. 6d. 

An elementary two years’ course in Mechanics, Hydrostatics, 
Heat, Light, and Chemistry, which lays solid foundations for 
future work. 


ANTHOLOGIES by ELIZABETH D’OYLEY 


Modern Prose 


Preecribed for Oxford and Cambridge 
School Certificate, 1935 


A varied selection of passages of in- 
trinsic interest in all departments of 
literature—from the fiction of E. M. 
Forster to the scientific exposition of 
Sir James Jeans. 


Life and Work in England 


A Sketch of her Social and Economic History 
By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. Profusely illustrated. 3s. 

Mrs. Fisher’s vigorous story of the development of modern 
England from a land of bogs and forests ends appropriately 
on the note of problems urgently demanding solution; the 
splendid collection of illustrations provides a moving picture 
of costume, buildings, work and play through the centuries. 


Makers of World History 


By R. A. F. MEARS, M.A., B.Litt., Warwick School. Fully 
illustrated. 2s. 6d. each. Book I, Ancient Times. Book II, The 
iddle Ages. Book IO, Modern Times. 

“It (Book I) will give pupils a much wider outlook. The 
author is clearly a man of high ideals, and we regret that a 
short notice debars us from quoting many parts that made a 
very strong appeal. A book like this is most refreshing, and 
ought to be read by every teacher of history.’’—Scoltish 
Educational Journal. 


These Normans 


By L. G. BRANDON, M.A., Latymer Upper School, Hammer- 
smith. 160 pages. Qs. 

This family chronicle in thirteen dialogues, suitable for 
reading aloud in class, is a little masterpiece of characterization 
and humour, and gives an excellent insight into medieval life 
and institutions. 

“A distinctly good idea,” said the A .M.A., “ 


hensive lines. 


Bookman. 


well worked out.” 
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Modern Poetry z. 


“ The best anthology I have seen lately, 
the best on the right, broad, compre- 
She has included almost 
every contemporary English poet of any 
distinction, with several that are good but 
little known.’’—ST. Jonn ADCOCK in The important phase of English literature.” 


English Diaries 


Prescribed for 
Joint Board School Certificate, 1935 


“ A very entertaining and companion- 
able book. The teacher of English will 
find here well-chosen illustrations of an 


— Education Outlook. 


Exercises in the Use and 
Understanding of English 


By RONALD WINDROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), Senior English Mas- 
ter, Blackpool Grammar School. Ready Immediately. 1s. 6d. 

Primarily prepared with a view to the new paper in English 
Language now set in Northern Universities’ School Certificate, 
this book provides a rich and varied year’s course in the study 
of literature, analysis, definitions, punctuation, and the elucida- 
tion of metaphors. 


Progressive Exercises in 
Practical Geography 


By C. B. THURSTON, B.Sc. 

Of this series of companion exercise books to the famous 
Progressive Geographies, Book III : America has now appeared. 
Previous books were : I, Elementary Map Work and the British 


Isles ; II, Africa and Australasia. It will be completed in 
six books at is. each. 


From Wants to Satisfaction 
An Outline of Economics. By H. A. JONES. 2s. 6d. 


A simple outline of the working of the economic system 
in Western Europe to-day, intended for Secondary and Com- 
mercial School pupils. It is written in an informal style and 
homely examples are effectively used to drive points home. 
One of Strube’s cartoons is included by way of frontispiece. 


LONDON: 41 & 43 MADDOX ST., | Wor i 
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Summer Conferences, Courses, and Tours 


VACATION COURSES IN ENGLAND AND WALES AND SCOTLAND. 
—List 180 (1934), giviny details of all summer schools, has now 
been issued by the Board of Education. It can be obtained from 
any H.M. Stationery Office, price 6d. net. 

e + aa 


BRITISH INSTITUTE IN Paris.—Holiday courses will be held 
in “ French Life, Literature, and Institutions,” July 2 to 28 
and August 3 to 29. Phonetics and practical exercises will be 
included and an examination will be held at the conclusion of 
each course. Full particulars may be obtained from the offices 
of the Institute, 16 Hanover Square, London, W. 1. 

e * * 

THE City oF LONDON VACATION Course : EDuCATION.—This 
course offers unique advantages to provincial and overseas 
teachers. The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher is Principal and Director 
of Studies, Mr. Frank Roscoe is Senior Tutor, and the list of 
lecturers includes the names of distinguished personalities. There 
are nineteen lecture courses. Members are advised to take the 
General Course and four other lecture courses or one practical 
class. Educational visits, receptions, and entertainments are 
included in great variety. The course will last from July 27 to 
August 10. A descriptive pamphlet may be obtained from 
Mr. H. W. Ewing, Montague House, Russell Square, London, 
W.C. r. 

* e * 

GLAMORGAN SUMMER SCHOOL, BARRY, 1934.—The annual 
School will be held from August 6 to September 1 next. In 
addition to the courses in handicrafts, needlecrafts, and physical 
training, the following special courses of lectures will be given : 
Speech Training and Poetry Speaking, August 6 to 18, Lecturer, 
Miss Hilda Brettell of the Central School of Speech Training and 
Dramatic Art, Royal Albert Hall, london, and a Refresher and 
General Study Course, August 20 to September Ir. Lecturer, 
Mr. Idwal Jones, Senior Lecturer in Education, University 
College, Swansea. All the work to be done in the physical 
training courses will be based on the new syllabus of the Board of 
Education. Hostel and camp accommodation is available. 


NURSERY SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION.—The Summer Conference 
will take place at The Hayes, Swanwick, Derby, from June 8 to 
11. The subject to be discussed will be “ The First Seven Years 
of Life” and the speakers will include Miss Freda Hawtrey, 
Principal of Avery Hill Training College; Dr. Grace Calver, 
Physician to the Children’s Department, Institute of Medical 
Psychology ; Dr. Ethel Dukes, Medical Director, Institute of 
Child Psychology ; Miss Rachel Talbot, Principal of Wellgarth 
Nursery Training College; and Dr. Margaret Hogarth. The 
conference will be open to non-members so far as the available 
accommodation permits, and further particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Nursery School Association of Great Britain, 
29 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 

* * k 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC PRODUCTION, LITTLE THEATRE, 
CitizEn House, Barn.— The summer schools will be held this 
year in Bath in two sessions, from Julv 30 to August 13, and 
from August 16 to 30. The course combines an ideal holiday 
and fellowship in the company of very interesting men and women 
of similar taste, with practical and individual instruction from 
leading producers in the art of acting and stage-technique, as 
well as in the creative and literary aspects of stagecraft. During 
the Bath sessions, motor trips to the famous beauty spots of 
the West Country will be organized. A September School 
will be held at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, London, 
from August 31 to September 9, for those who desire a London 
School, during which visits will be paid to the most interesting 
West End productions, and, by courtesy of the managements, 
members will be allowed to study every detail of stage-manage- 
ment and production behind the scenes in the big London 
theatres. The members of the summer schools will therefore 
have the interesting experience of acting every type of classic 
and modern international drama upon the stage of the Little 
Theatre, Bath, in the literature-haunted Assembly Rooms of 
the famous Pump koom, and on the famous stage of the Every- 
man Theatre, Hampstead, which now forms the London centre 
for the work of Citizen House, Bath. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


RANSFER of old-established and successful Day School for Girls 

in Surrey. Over 100 pupils. Freehold premises ; will be let. 

Turnover, about £5,000. Principal wishes to retire. Reasonable offer 
accepted.—No. 6,379. 


RANSFER of Preparatory Boarding and Day School for young 
children on the South Coast. About 23 pupils (six boarders). 
Gross Receipts, over {1,000 per annum. Attractive leasehold preniises. 
ee £175. Goodwill, Furniture, and Equipment, £1,000 or near offer. 
—No. 6,378. 


RANSFER of small Day School In West London. 
mainly Preparatory. Fees, 3 to 5$ Guineas a term. 
for 1933, £560. Leasehold premises; rent, £120. 
£150. Furniture, £60.—No. 6,391. 


25 pupils, 
Turnover 
Price for Goodwill, 


AND PARTNERSHIPS 


RANSFER of old-established Boarding and Day School for Girls 
about forty miles from London. About 6o pupils (17 boarders). 
Turnover, over £3,000 per annum. Reasonable profit. Freehold 
premises; can be rented at £150 per annum. Goodwill, £1,000. 
Furniture, &c., extra.—No. 6,392. 


RANSFER of Day School for young children on the South-West 
Coast. 30 pupils from 4 to 12 years. Fees, 34 to § Guineas a 
term. Freehold premises. Goodwill by arrangement.—No. 6,383. 


RANSFER of well-established Boarding and Day School for Girls 

in a growing residential district within an hour of London. 

About 60 pupils, half boarders. Good turnover and profit. Freehold 

premises ; can be rented. Price for Goodwill, £3,000. Furniture at a 
valuation.—No. 6,371. 


For further Particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W. I 


For Announcements of SUMMER SCHOOLS 
and of HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS generally, 


including Holiday Quarters offered or desired, 
the JULY issue is a good one. For SCHOOL TRANSFERS, Partner- 
ships, SALES, &c., The Journal of Education remains unrivalled. 


The Advertisement Rate for these sections is Ninepence a line 
of small type. Minimum charge, Seven Shillings and Sixpence. If 
displayed the charge is according to space. Prepaid Advertisements 
of Posts Wanted, and of offers of Holiday Accommodation, are 
accepted at a specially low rate : 30 words for 3s. ; 40 words for 
4s.; 50 words for 5s. ; and so on. 


London: 
MR. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL 
SOMERSET 


Entrance Scholarships 
Examination, 


JUNE 13 and 14, 1934 


For full information apply : 
Headmaster’s Secretary, School House, 
Wellington, Somerset 
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VII—ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By A. M. WaLMsLEy, M.A., Northampton School 


T is no extravagant claim to state that English literature 
is one of the most important of the subjects that occupy 
the attention of School Certificate candidates. It is one 
of the subjects naturally offered by all candidates, though 
it is possible, under some of the examining boards, to 
obtain a School Certificate without a pass in English. 
The English syllabus falls into two parts, Composition 
(Language) and Literature, and the recent Investigators’ 
Report strongly recommends that these two parts should 
carry equal weight in the examination, t.e. that each 
should receive 50 per cent of the marks and of the time 
allotted to the English test. This has long been the practice 
of the London University Board and of the Central Welsh 
Board, and in 1935 the Joint Board of the Northern Uni- 
versities will fall into line with these two in this important 
respect. 

In considering the literature part of the English syllabus, 
perhaps the first problem that arises is to decide between 
the claims of set books and general literature. The fact 
that all the eight boards provide for a syllabus in set books 
merely reflects the general preference on the part of both 
teachers and candidates that the test should take this 
form. Very few of the boards even provide for alternative 
papers in general literature. Both the Oxford and the 
Cambridge School Certificate examinations make this 
provision, and the Cambridge examination allows for a 
further alternative, an ingenious combination of a shorter 
general literature paper and either a Shakespeare play 
or two other set books. 

There is no doubt that the freedom of a course in general 
literature would appeal to many teachers of English if it 


were not for the examination difficulty. There are many 
objections, in theory, to confining the literature test to 
two or three (or even more) set books. The choice is, at 
best, haphazard and arbitrary, and the syllabus in set 
books has to be covered in one year. The examination in 
set books is a test of only one year’s work: it ignores the 
literature studied in the pre-School Certificate years. In 
subjects such as mathematics and science, the work of the 
School Certificate year is merely the culmination of an 
orderly course of definite scope. There is no such definite 
scope in the English set book syllabus. Candidates who 
are compelled for some reason or other, in the course of 
the School Certificate year, to change over from one 
examining board to another will find the different syllabuses 
in English set books a more serious problem than that 
presented by any other subject taken for the examination. 

An objection of a very different nature is found in the 
arbitrary selection of the set books. In spite of the un- 
doubted efforts made by the examining boards in recent 
years to select suitable set books, and to offer alternatives 
that are really equivalent, books are still set that do not 
appeal to all teachers of English. Carlyle’s ponderous 
essay on Characteristics was included in a prose anthology 
recently set—much to the regret of most teachers of English 
who had, more or less blindly, selected that alternative. 
The investigators stated, in the 1932 Report, that certain 
books, such as Lucas’ The Gentlest Art and Lambs’ Letters, 
seemed to them ill-suited for detailed study at this stage, 
owing to the amount of research involved. Even Shakes- 
peare plays vary considerably in the amount of detailed 
study that they require. Such plays as Hamlet, Coriolanus, 
King Lear are far more exacting than Julius Caesar, 
Macbeth, or many of the comedies. The writer has no 
intention of criticizing any of the examining boards for 
their choice of set books: rather they should be com- 
mended for the enterprise they have often shown in selecting 
really attractive set books. The real problem, of course, 
is the fact that individual tastes in literature vary so 
much that it is inconceivable that any choice of set books 
would satisfy all teachers of English. 

One more objection to a “ set books ” syllabus may be 
mentioned—the very practical objection of cost. In most 
of the aided and maintained secondary schools now it is 
the custom for the school to supply all books, on loan. The 
cost is included in the school fees. The need for providing 
new ‘set books” in English literature for the School 
Certificate forms, makes a heavy financial demand on the 
estimates every year. The school book store becomes 
filled with English textbooks that have been in use for 
one year only. There is always the chance that the same 
book may be set again, perhaps in five years time. 
But by then a better edition is probably available. And 
in too many cases the English teacher’s choice of a set 
book is unfairly influenced by financial considerations. 
There may be copies of one of the alternative set books 
already in stock, on the store room shelves. Or one 
alternative may be less costly than another (more attrac- 
tive) one ! 

But in spite of all these objections to the “ set books ” 
syllabus, it seems certain that most teachers regard it as 
the more practical alternative for the purposes of an external 
examination such as the School Certificate. With candi- 
dates of average ability, and certainly with those of 
ability below the average, a syllabus in set books offers 
more hope than one in general literature. It is possible 
in some schools to grade the candidates so that one set 
may take general literature, and in some schools the 
marked preferences of an English teacher may lead to 
the choice of this alternative. 

Admitted, however, that a syllabus in general literature 
would be less costly ; that it probably would be of greater 
educational value ; and that it could be made more inter- 
esting than a syllabus in set books; why do so many 
English teachers fight shy of the general literature syllabus, 
when it is offered as an alternative ? 
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The chief reason undoubtedly is that it is more difficult 
to set a satisfactory examination paper on a general 
literature syllabus. From the examiner's point of view 
there are certain types of question to be avoided. Foremost 
among these is the type that invites cramming or the display 
of second-hand knowledge. As examples of this type 
the investigators quote : 

‘Give some account of the development of English 
prose before 1800.” 

‘‘ Wherein do you think Milton’s true greatness lies ? ” 

Candidates might produce quite good answers to questions 
of this type, but it would be difficult for an examiner to 
judge to what extent a candidate had gained a first-hand 
knowledge of the subject. 

Again, there is a danger that the examiners, in their 
attempts to cover the whole syllabus, should set questions 
of a rather vague nature. Such a question as: 

“ Show your acquaintance with the lyric poems of any 
two of the following : Herrick, Milton, Gray, Burns, Blake, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson,” 
asks for too much and too little at the same time. A really 
good candidate might easily let himself go over such a 
question and spend far too much time on it, regardless of 
the necessary rule that in such a paper all questions must 
carry the same marks. It is certainly desirable that a 
School Certificate question should tie the candidate down 
to something more definite. 

The opposite danger is seen in a question like this : 

‘‘Give an account of EITHER your favourite ode OR 
your favourite elegy.” 

Such a question is perhaps too definite, too cut and dried. 
It does not really test whether the candidate has more 
than a very superficial knowledge of the ode or the elegy, 
as a branch of English poetry. A question that can be 
answered by an intensive knowledge of a single poem is 
not really suitable for a general literature paper : it appeals 
too much to the gambling instinct. There is the same 
objection to questions like the following : 

“ Describe those qualities which particularly appeal to 
you in the work of ONE of the following : Carlyle, Borrow, 
Richard Jefferies.” 

“ Write a brief appreciation of ONE of the following 
poems: Christabel, Michael, Ode to the West Wind, The 
Patriot, The Scholar-Gipsy.” 

Some candidates are sure to find that their favourite 
authors, and the poems they know best, are excluded from 
such lists. 

The difficulties of setting, for candidates of School 
Certificate age, a general literature paper on a perfectly 
open, unrestricted syllabus seems to the present writer to 
be insuperable. There is much to be said, however, for 
a general literature paper on a syllabus of prescribed books 
for general reading. Some definite guidance in reading is 
advisable. The list of books should not be too long, and 
it might be varied in detail from year to year. Candidates 
would not, of course, be expected to have read all the books 
in the list. Individual teachers would be left free to plan 
their own syllabuses from the suggestions made. 

It cannot be claimed, at present, that we have solved 
the problem of how to encourage a wider reading of English 
literature. Nor can it be said, that a candidate who has 
gained a School Certificate, including a pass in English 
which has tested a knowledge of only two or three set 
books, has given proof of a really satisfactory acquaintance 
with English literature. Other attempts have been made 
to deal with this problem. The investigators themselves 
recommend the idea that the English literature paper should 
test, at one and the same time, the candidate’s knowledge 
of books for detailed study and books for general reading. 
They would “ welcome an examination including questions 
on a limited amount of prescribed reading, together with a 
separate section giving candidates an opportunity of 
showing their knowledge of literature other than that 
prescribed.” Four of the examining boards (Northern 
Universities, Central Welsh, Durham, and Bristol) have 


for many years included in their English literature syllabus 
both books for detailed study and books for general reading. 
But after this year, the Northern Universities’ Joint Board 
will discontinue this practice, and will reduce the number 
of prescribed books from five to three (to be studied “ with 
some attention to detail.’’) The new syllabus also contains 
the provision that “ opportunity may be given to candidates 
to show that their reading has not been confined to the 
prescribed books.” This obviously is in accordance with 
the recommendation of the investigators. It remains to 
be seen whether the experiment will be successful. 

The idea of including in the literature syllabus both books 
for detailed study and books for general reading is in the 
nature of a compromise, a kind of substitute for a test in 
general literature. It cannot really be said to have justified 
itself. The Northern Universities’ Joint Board will dis- 
continue the practice in 1935. The Oxford Board used to 
set a separate, optional paper on two novels (or similar 
books) for general reading, but that separate paper was 
dropped a few years ago. One dithculty seems to be that 
where the number of books prescribed for general reading 
is so small, only two or three, there is not enough difference 
in character between the questions asked on these books 
and those asked on the books for detailed study. Hence 
the examination tends to resolve itself merely into a test 
on five or six set books. This is far too heavy a task if 
the books are to be studied critically, in detail. 

This introduces another problem—what should be the 
number of set books, or the amount of reading prescribed ? 
And closely related to this, is the question whether all should 
be studied alike, or a distinction be made between books 
for detailed study and books for general reading. 

At present, the practice varies widely among the eight 
examining boards. The lightest syllabus is that of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board with two set books, 
The heaviest are those of the Central Welsh Board, Durham, 
and Bristol, with six set books ; but of the six, three (or at 
Bristol four) are for general reading. The most satis- 
factory number seems to be three. So far as it has been 
possible to obtain the views of English teachers, the great 
majority say that three set books is the most satisfactory 
number. Very little support has been forthcoming for the 
suggestion of the investigators that one book prescribed 
for detailed study should be enough, provided that “in 
any syllabus of set books several of them should be specified 
as for general reading.’’ Possibly the suggestion raises 
in the minds of some, the fear that it may lead us back to 
the evil days of our youth when many of us spent a whole 
year on the detailed study of one Shakespeare play. Others 
no doubt fear that if such a change in the English syllabus 
were introduced, it would soon lead to the curtailment of 
the time (all too little now, in many schools) that is now 
allotted to English in the time-table. 

If, however, as the investigators urge, and as no doubt 
some teachers of English feel, the amount now prescribed 
for detailed study is excessive and should be reduced, the 
writer would prefer to see that result achieved by pre- 
scribing for special detailed study a certain portion of 
each of the three set books, and leaving the remainder for 
more general reading, rather than by limiting the detailed 
study to a single play, poem, or prose book. It does not 
seem impracticable to evolve such a syllabus. Thus, in a 
Shakespeare play, two acts (not necessarily the first two) 
might be prescribed for detailed study ; in a book of verse 
like Chaucer’s Prologue, six of the pen-portraits might 
similarly be ear-marked for detailed study; if the prose 
book were an anthology or a selection of essays, it would 
be easy to prescribe a portion for detailed study. The 
passages for “context” questions would naturally be 
taken from the parts prescribed for detailed study. 

It remains to make a few comments on the choice of 
alternative set books, and on certain types of questions 
included in the examination paper. 

Assuming that a syllabus of three set books is the most 
acceptable, a reasonable choice of alternatives ought to 
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be allowed by the examining boards. The set books would 
naturally be (a) a Shakespeare play, (b) a book of verse, 
and (c) a book of prose. A free choice of one out of any 
three is reasonable, and that is already the practice of some 
of the boards. The alternatives offered in (b) and (c) should 
not all be anthologies. Teachers of English should at any 
rate be given the option of choosing a complete poem or 
prose book. And the alternatives should be, as nearly 
as possible, equivalents if not in length and in difficulty, at 
any rate in the demand they are likely to make on the 
teacher's time, Again, while examiners deserve credit 
for the trouble they take to find interesting and attractive 
set books, they should not overdo the search for something 
new. Old favourites might well reappear at frequent 
intervals: they will be fresh to the candidates, if not to 
the examiners. 

In the examination paper there are three main types of 
questions : 

(a) Questions on “ contexts.” 

(b) Straightforward questions on the subject matter of 
the set books, requiring a knowledge of the actual contents. 

(c) Critical questions, t.e. questions of the essay type, 
that require the candidate to give evidence that he has 
thought things out and can develop an argument. 

Most teachers will agree with the comments of the investi- 
gators on questions of the “ context ” type, that they “ are 
suitable provided that they do not dominate the paper 
or insist too much on minutiae, and provided that the 
amount of reading on which they are set is not excessive.” 
In only one case can it be said that questions of this type 
dominate the paper. The Cambridge paper on set books 
(in July 1933) required an answer to five “ context ” 
questions on the Shakespeare play (no choice of alternatives 
being given), and to four questions (from a choice of six) 
on at least one of two other set books, t.e. a total of either 
nine or thirteen “ context ” questions. Most of the examin- 
ing boards are content to ask for answers to four “ context ” 
questions selected from a reasonable choice of alternatives. 

But the most usual complaint about “ context ” questions 
is that the passages chosen for comment are not always 
suitable: sometimes they are trivial or comparatively 
unimportant and uninteresting; and often candidates 
scarcely understand what sort of comment is expected. 
One result is that candidates are apt to write irrelevantly 
on such questions, and at considerable length—a page or 
more, when they can ill spare the time. Some of the 
examining boards attempt to remedy this by wording 
their question carefully. It is interesting to compare some 
of the ways in which the different boards have framed this 
type of question, e.g. : 

“ Explain and refer to their contexts FOUR of the following 
passages.” (Cambridge.) 

“ Comment briefly on one of the following, referring to 
the context, and explaining any allusion or difficulty of 
language.” (London.) 

“ Give in your own words the meaning of four of the 
following passages, stating where they occur and adding 
any explanations or comments that you think necessary.” 
(Central Welsh Board.) 

“ Explain Four of the following passages with reference 
to the context, and write notes on the words or phrases 
printed in italics.” (Durham.) 

‘“ Give the contexts of any FOUR of the following passages 
and explain all difficulties in meaning and points of literary, 
dramatic, or other interest.” (N.U.J.M.B.) 

The Oxford Board have recently made an interesting 
attempt to solve this problem. After each passage for 
comment they now require the candidate to answer two 
or more definite questions. The candidate may be required 
to give definite evidence of (1) his knowledge of the con- 
tents of the book, by references to the context; (2) his 
comprehension of the passage, including an explanation of 
any allusion asked for; (3) his powers of criticism or 
appreciation. 
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Thus the candidate understands exactly what informa- 
tion the examiner expects and there is no longer the old 
danger of irrelevancy. It is, further, a safeguard that 
compels the examiner to select passages for a “ context ” 
question with due care. If an experiment like this, how- 
ever, is to be a success, it is essential that the questions 
asked should not deal too much with minutiae, and should 
not expect the development of a critical faculty and powers 
of appreciation beyond what is reasonably to be expected 
in candidates of School Certificate age. As a type of 
comprehension test such questions are admirable. 

Apart from the ‘‘ context” questions, there is the problem 
of securing that questions set on alternative books are 
equivalent in difficulty. There is no doubt that examiners 
do give a good deal of attention to this problem, but occa- 
sionally a paper is open to criticism on the ground that 
the questions on alternative books have not been well 
balanced. 

Another problem for the examiner is to set a paper that 
satisfactorily covers the set book. When the set book is 
an anthology, or a selection of comparatively short verse 
or prose extracts, it is not satisfactory that the sole test 
of the candidate’s knowledge of that book (apart from the 
“context ” question) should be one question based on 
one or two specifically named poems or prose extracts. 


EXHIBITION GALLERIES AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE.— 
Amongst the more interesting new additions to the Exhibition 
Galleries, mentioned in the Imperial Institute Annual Report 
for 1933, are plaster casts of the original portrait sketches of 
Captain Cook and Lord Clive, modelled and presented by the 
late John Tweed. These statuettes are shown in the New Zealand 
and Indian Courts respectively. Other items of note are two 
picture models, made 100 years ago, illustrating native life in 
Central America, on loan by Captain Mitchell-Innes. These 
picture models are of interest for comparison with the modern 
dioramas made in the Imperial Institute studios. The latter 
embody the same principles of construction but are on a larger 
scale and are carried to a greater degree of perfection. There 
are over one hundred dioramas now on view, the additions during 
the year referred to in the Report being one of a Sisal Plantation 
in East Africa, one of the Grand Harbour at Valetta, Malta, 
and one of Cape Town and Harbour as seen from the deck of 
a ship entering the port. A new type of diorama shows Hong 
Kong by night. This is of the “ peep-hole ” variety, and is said 
to be a favourite with the young people who visit the Galleries 
in large numbers. The total attendance of the public during 
the year was 738,718, including organized parties from schools 
and other educational institutions. Over 1,800 schools now 
use the Galleries and Cinema regularly. The value of these 
Galleries to schools situated outside London is indicated, many 
schools and colleges giving a whole day or series of days to the 
study of the exhibits of certain Dominions and Colonies. 

* * * 

LEAGUE OF Nations UNnion.—The Isle of Wight County 
Education Committee is to be congratulated on having broken 
new ground last August by organizing a school-journey to Geneva 
of selected boys and girls from their primary schools. (For 
secondary schools all over the country such a journey is already 
an annual event.) The party consisted of forty-eight children 
(average age 13) and eight teachers; the total cost, met by 
parents’ payments and private subscription, was under £8 per 
child ; and the seven clear days in Geneva were filled by visits 
to the League buildings, lecture-talks by League of Nations Union 
experts, and excursions on lake and mountain—including 
Chamonix and the Glacier des Bossons. A detailed Report, 
issued from County Hall, Newport, I.W., declares the experiment 
to have been “ entirely successful, and records the Committee’s 
cordial appreciation of the arduous work of the teachers.” It 
must indeed have been, for everybody concerned, a vivid and 
unforgettable experience, and a stimulating object lesson in 
education for peace that should bear good fruit. 

+ * 


Messrs. B. H. BLACKWELL, LTD., have issued two new cata- 
logues, Nos. 348 and 351. The former consists of publishers’ 
remainders and will appeal to the bibliophile ; the prices asked 
appear to range from 25 to 50 per cent of the published price. 
No. 351 is for classical students; it consists of nearly 2,500 
items, mainly from the libraries of the late Dr. L. R. Farnell 
and Dr. F. W. Hall. 
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Listening to Lectures 


By PROFESSOR SIR JOHN ADAMS 


N the old normal schools “criticism lessons ” played 
a big part. A class of children was brought in from 
the practising school, and two or three of the students-in- 
training were set to teach some subject for which each had 
made careful preparation. After the children had trooped 
back to school, the fellow students of the agitated apprentice- 
teachers fell upon them in the full cry of criticism. The 
onslaught was milder than it might have been, because the 
critics did not overlook the circumstance that the day 
would certainly come when they too would come under the 
harrow, and criticized people have long memories. But the 
point that perhaps justifies the introduction of these 
pathetic scenes is the frequency with which one criticism 
occurred: Myry. So-and-So’s lesson degenerated into a lecture. 
Here we have lecturing definitely damned as a process of 
instruction. Had these old-fashioned critics been called 
upon to discriminate between the wholesome lesson and the 
depraved lecture some such answer as this would have been 
glibly given: ‘In a lesson there is open give-and-take 
between teacher and pupil; but in a lecture all the talking 
is done by one person.” Had we pressed for an indication 
of the heinousness of single track lecturing we would have 
been met by a condemnation of the passivity of the people 
on whom the lecturer operated. Some of the cleverer 
students might even make a misguided reference to Froebel’s 
“a passivity, a following,” not realizing that their witness 
was for the other side. 

Later normal schools and education departments got a 
better grip of the fundamental difference between teaching 
and lecturing, and began to talk about “‘ poles ” in education. 
There were the teacher-pole and the pupil-pole, and since 
both appeared upon the scene in teaching, that process 
might accurately be said to be bi-polar. By contrast it 
secmed natural to say that lecturing was uni-polar; and 
it was there that the figure began to mislead. Here a 
whimsical definition of preaching comes to our aid : Preach- 
ing is an animated dialogue with one part left out. This 
definition is a clear claim that preaching is bi-polar, and the 
definition may be quite fairly transferred to lecturing 
—with the omission of the term animated. But the part 
nominally left out is really vigorously present in lecturing. 
To be sure, cases are only too common in which a platform 
bore goes through the motions of lecturing while the minds 
of his audience wander round all the points of the compass. 
But in a genuine lecture the two poles are in vigorous action 
and reaction. Indeed, of the two the listener-pole has often 
to be more energetic than the speaking-pole. For the 
lecturer comes to the platform knowing what he intends 
to say, and how he is going to say it; while the listener 
knows neither of these things, and must apply all his powers 
to deal with what is to come. 

But while the legitimacy of lecturing as a method of 
instruction is still an open and hotly debated question, it 
cannot be denied that the method is in very general use. 
Accordingly, it is only fair that the normal school dis- 
paragement should be challenged by any one who proposes 
to look into the activitics of those whose place is at the 
listening-pole. 

To-day, writers on education are laying more and more 
stress on the idea of partnership in the relation between 
teacher and pupil. The terms bi-polar and unt-polar are 
not yet comfortably at home in educational literature, but 
they are edging their way in, and are making themselves 
useful. Their progress is being favoured by the general 
recognition of education as a partnership in which educator 
and educand each plays an indispensable part. The present 
tendency towards the partnership idea is favoured by, and 
is indeed a part of, the demand for unity in educational 
thought. In Froebel this demand was urgent, but his was 
a voice crying in the wilderness; to-day the demand is 


being made on all sides. It is at the bottom of the vigorous 
integralism of France, and the totalitarianism of Italy, to 
say nothing of the extra-educational holism of General 
Smuts. So far from suggesting separatism in education, 
the idea of polarity demands unity. The two poles neces- 
sarily imply each other. The term educator has no meaning 
apart from an educand. We may approach the process of 
education either from the teacher-pole or the pupil-pole ; 
but our assumption of either pole demands a recognition 
of the other. 

Most of the readers of this Journal work from the teacher 
or speaking-pole, but they will readily recognize that to do 
their work effectively they must familiarize themselves with 
what goes on at the listening-pole. 

If they care to look into the matter they will readily 
realize that a good deal of the trouble of the uni-polar 
fallacy about lecturing arises from a certain confusion in the 
popular use of the two terms hear and listen. The first 
should be limited to the mere physiological exercise of the 
sense of hearing. It is true that by exception an excited 
Hear! Hear! at a public meeting goes beyond a mere 
appeal to the hearing sense. But, generally speaking, listen 
is the word we use when we refer to purposeful direction of 
our ears. ‘‘ Lend me your ears ” does not mean Hear, but 
Listen. In my irresponsible student days I sometimes 
joined in the frivolous experiment of testing the effect of a 
collective shout of Listen at a political meeting. The result 
was invariably a momentary suspension of platform 
activities. No such reaction followed a yell of Hear! 
When an organ-grinder strikes up outside a class-room in a 
city university of to-day, the students of the nobler sort 
hear the strains but listen to the lecturer. No doubt the 
baser minority both hear and listen to the outside 
performance. 

This purposefulness then is the first essential quality of 
listening in the scholastic sense. To be sure all listening 
involves this quality, but in school and lecture-room it has 
special significance. A second quality of all listening 
acquires a special importance in scholastic listening : this 
is the element of rhythm. An ordinary intelligent person 
is very apt to think that when he is listening to anything 
he is doing it steadily and continuously. But he is mistaken. 
Listening is in most cases rhythmical, and when sustained 
for any length of time is almost necessarily so. In listening 
to a lecture one naturally falls into an irregular two-beat 
rhythm. The beats may be named the concentration beat 
and the diffuston beat. The point may be illustrated by the 
case of a painter at work. Now he stands close to the 
canvas, using a tiny brush and putting in fine work. We are 
apt to say to ourselves, “ Now he is working, earning his 
living and increasing his reputation.” He is at the con- 
centration beat. By and by he steps backwards negli- 
gently and takes a general look at the picture. This time 
our mental comments run: ‘“ Now he is loafing.” But 
being kindly and broad-minded, we make allowances and 
say to ourselves that after all a man cannot be working all 
the time and is entitled to a rest now and then. But we are 
wrong; this distant view is as important as his close one. 
The concentration beat with its tiny brushwork is no more 
important than the general view from a little distance. 
Both are necessary to the success of the whole. 

Applying to our present subject: the listener attends 
with intense concentration to some important point in the 
lecturer’s exposition. When the point is made, the listener 
lets his mind loose over the whole subject. When Shakes- 
peare enumerates the finer qualities of man, he includes 
“ looking before and after,” a quality which makes possible 
the effective application of the diffusion beat. The listener 
lets his mind play around the matter that has been already 

(Continued on page 432) 
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of Literature 


A new Series of English Literature Texts 


When there are so many English literature texts to choose from, the launching of a new series may call for some apology. We hope that it will 
be found in the freshness of the material included in the volumes themselves, and in the originality of the ideas on which the series has been planned. 
The scheme has been divided logically into two main sections, A and B, each aiming at a definite type of work. 

The volumes in Section B will be slightly larger than those in Section A, but all will be bound in cloth boards in pleasant colours, with the lettcring 
stamped across the spine in real gold. They will therefore be worthy of a place on the bookshelf, where they will help at some future date to form 


the basis for a home library. 


@ SECTION A. For Middle Forms 


Each of the three books is dependent on a central theme and provides a wide range of good modern writing, written with an 
outlook on life often similar to the reader’s own, and therefore all the more likely to make a strong appeal to his imagination. 


We hope later to include in this section stories of Travel and Adventure, collections of One-Act Plays, Essays, Short Stories, 
Anthologies of Verse, Historical Fiction, as well as suitable editions of the Classics of English Literature. 


REAL 
ADVENTURE 


Edited by W. T. HUTCHINS, M.A. 
The Contents include : 
We Escape. By Major A. J. EVANS. 


The Last March. 
By Captain R. F. SCOTT. 


A Bush Fire. 
By Sir PERCY FITZPATRICK. 


Rounding the Horn. 
By REX CLEMENTS. 
Strange Nights on the Veld. 
By KINGSLEY FAIRBRIDGE. 
Perlis in the Andes. 
By A. F. TSCHIFFELY. 
A Blissard in the Alpe. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 
A Spinster Among Cannibels. 
By MARY KINGSLEY. 
An Avalanche on Mount Everest. 
By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 
The End of the Boat Journey. 
By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON. 
Kamet Conquered. By F. S. SMYTHE. 
Illustrated 18. 6d. 


No. 2, CREATURES 
OF THE WILDS 


Edited by R. W. JEPSON, M.A. 
The Contents include : 


Tiger and Baboons. 
By Sir PERCY FITZPATRICK. 


The Family Life of a Tiger. 
By EARDLEY WILMOT. 


The Lions go Hunting. 
By A. A. PIENAAR. 


A Bear Story. By AXEL MUNTHE. 
Catching Sharks. By REX CLEMENTS. 
Marooned on a Whale's Back. 
By F. T. BULLEN. 
The Airy Caravan. By M. HAVILAND. 
The Mother Giraffe. 
By CHERRY KEARTON. 
Fin Whaling. By J. G. MILLAIS. 


The Death of the First Man-Eater. 


By Colonel PATTERSON. 
On the Mazoe. 
By KINGSLEY FAIRBRIDGE. 


Illustrated 1s. 6d. 


No. 3. ENGLAND 


OUT OF DOORS 


Edited by A. R. MOON, M.A. 


The Contents include: 


The Cricket Match. 
i HUGH DE SELINCOURT. 
The Looe Stream. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 
A Walk with Roosevelt. 
By Viscount GREY. 
The Garden at Earlham. 
By PERCY LUBBOCK. 
The First Fox Hunt. 
By SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 
Floodiand. By EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
Threshing. By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
The Village. By J. A. GIBBS. 
The River. By ERIC PARKER. 
The Escape of the Red Deer. 
By Sir JOHN FORTESCUE. 
Walking in England. \ 
By G. M. TREVELYAN. 
Cricket. By NEVILLE CARDUS. 
Autumn on the Norfolk Coast. 
By J. B. ATKINS. 
The Otter Hunt. By H. WILLIAMSON. 
Shooting as a Sport. 
By Sir H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
The Wet Bob in Training. 
By CHARLES TENNYSON. 
England's Garden. By A. MULGAN. 


With Frontispiece 1s. 6d. 
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@ SECTION B. For School Certificate Forms 
No. |. THE ENGLAND OF QUEEN ANNE 


By Prof. G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Full Notes, by G. G. ALLEN, B.A. With Portrait 28. 


We hope to include in this section a number of volumes of selections from the leading writers of to-day, collections of essays, anthologics of verse, 
selections from the poets, modern plays, and carefully annotated editions of English Classics. 


IF YOU WANT A NEW READER FOR NEXT TERM, READ at least one of 
these books before your holidays start. WRITE for a specimen copy now. 


LONG MANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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presented, compares and contrasts the various elements 
in view of the whole. 

To do this involves a certain danger of derailing the 
general line of thought, and here the lecturer must be 
reminded of his responsibilities to his partner the listener. 
Every lecturer knows the need of a sort of chiaroscura of 
interest in his presentation ; there must be a steady alterna- 
tion of the intensity of interest. This must not be too 
uniform. If the lecturer alternates his light and shades so 
symmetrically that a critical onlooker can detect the exact 
place where each chance for a diffusion beat occurs, the 
whole process becomes wooden. Yet the wise lecturer will 
never lose sight of the need for providing comfortable 
opportunities for the conscientious listeners to go a-roving 
on their diffusion beats. Every effective lecture will include 
a sufficient supply of ‘‘ before and after ” areas. 

In a purely academic lecture it is sometimes permissible 
to take the listeners into the speaker’s confidence, and give 
them direct hints about how to manipulate their time during 
lecture. John Ruskin was rather skilful in this matter. 
If you turn to Sir William Hamilton’s published lectures 
on Logic and Metaphysics, you will find throughout the 
lectures certain paragraphs marked by a little circle at the 
beginning. These paragraphs were dictated to his class by 
Sir William when he reached them in his manuscript. 
Those masters of teaching technique, the Jesuits, considered 
this whole question of dictated lectures and decided against 
them. Opinions still differ with regard to the students’ 
note-taking. Dante is sometimes quoted in favour of note- 
taking, for he is caught saying in Canto XV of the Inferno : 


‘“ He listens to good purpose who takes note.” 


But critics reply by claiming that there is all the difference 
in the world between taking note, and taking notes, and 
by claiming that the two are mutually exclusive. This 
appears to be the belief of the instructors in those supremely 
effective institutions the Danish folk high schools, where 
instruction is carried on by the lecture method and the 
students are actually forbidden to take notes. 

It will not be forgotten that a sort of compromise on this 
matter was effected, for a time, by certain schools that 
recognized the partnership idea so completely that they set 
up a system by which the pupils under the direction of the 
teachers made their own textbooks. The teachers in a 
series of informal lectures communicated to the pupils all 
the necessary data in their subjects, and the youngsters 
were called upon to formulate the matter in their note- 
books. This was, of course, a co-operative process, and did 
not involve the problem of how the pupil could carry on his 
own listening on his own account as an independent partner 
in the education firm. 

If I were asked what test the listener can apply to gauge 
his success, I should be inclined to suggest the power the 
listener has of throwing himself forward in the lecture and 
thus anticipating what is coming. In the diffusion beat the 
listener has to look before as well as after, and the forward 
look is naturally more difficult than the backward. The 
dull, steady plodder can at least grasp the past; from the 
brighter spirits we expect a certain dash into the future. 
Accordingly, the degree in which the listener can project 
himself into the development of the lecture may fairly be 
used as a measure of the success of a listener. 

For several years I conducted at the University of London 
a class for young lecturers, and when I put before them 
this projection test it was very coldly received by the 
cleverer young lecturers. Quite evidently their idea was 
that listeners were not likely to anticipate what was in 
their lectures. Now, apart from the whimsical, grotesque, 
paradoxical, inverted lectures given by certain popular 
favourites, it is a compliment to a lecturer to say that it is 
easy to project oneself into the rest of his lecture, after he 
has once got well into his swing. No doubt the ordinary 
phrase of praise is that a lecturer “ is easy to follow.” But 
we must not overstress the word follow, since in this phrase 
following implies a certain degree of anticipation. 


For the good, steady, stodgy listeners it is probably 
enough to be able to understand and assimilate what the 
lecturer presents. But the really successful listener must 
do more than merely follow. He must be more than a 
sleeping partner. He cannot, of course, actually lead in the 
partnership, but he can anticipate the general line of 
development, and thrust himself along a number of different 
lines of possible advance, and keep himself alert for any 
one of them. His excursions backwards and forwards 
during his diffusion beats keep him alive to any number of 
possibilities, but he is more frequently in advance than 
behind. In reading aloud the eye is always a good deal 
in advance of the word that is being uttered at any given 
moment. In playing music from notes the eye is well in 
advance of the note that is being struck. So in listening the 
mind is usually considerably in advance of the words that 
are being actually spoken. This gives the listener a great 
deal of freedom in his work, and enables him to suspend 
certain elements on the margin of his consciousness till 
he has time to attend to them. He can hold them up as 
mere matters of hearing till he has time to listen to them. 


So far we have been looking at matters mainly from the 
listener’s point of view ; but what of the speaker’s ? How 
far can we follow from the outside what is going on in the 
listener's mind. What are the symptoms of listening? 
To the practical teacher or lecturer’s standpoint this is a 
really important question. Here there is a perpetual 
struggle between teachers and pupils. Some youngsters 
can simulate listening so skilfully that the ordinary teacher 
is deceived. For few people have made a study of the 
symptoms of listening. An easy way of separating trained 
actors from amateurs is to note their treatment of listening. 
The amateur says his piece as well as he can, and then 
turns to the audience to see what they think of it. The true 
actor listens in his artificial audience as he would in real 
life. Sir Henry Irving illustrated the value of stage listening 
in the great success he won in The Bells. A Polish Jew 
named Mathias (the play was originally called The Polish 
jew) commits a murder the proceeds of which enable him 
to clear his debts and lead a blameless life, the only draw- 
back of which was the distress caused by the ringing of 
sleigh bells that recall the vehicle in which the murder was 
committed. Much is made of these bells on the stage; 
sometimes they are heard by the other actors and by the 
audience; sometimes they are heard only by the Jew 
himself. It was in indicating when these subjective sounds 
disturbed the Jew that Irving caught and used his great 
opportunity. But seeing him in his fine presentation would 
have given the scholastic lecturer or the practising school- 
master little help, for the visible indications of listening 
were not imposed on Irving’s body from without, but from 
within. The skilled actor does not impose upon himself the 
outward signs of the state of mind he simulates ; he does his 
best to acquire that state of mind and leaves the state to 
do its own manifestations. 


To be sure some psychologists analyse out the physio- 
logical elements of various states of mind, and one 
of them goes the length of maintaining that each 
emotion has one particular muscle whose business it 1s 
to express it. But the ordinary intelligent common-sense 
teacher and lecturer knows that it is impossible for him to 
work up a synthesized emotion in this way. As his own 
states of mind are wholes, the details of which are indi- 
vidually beyond his control, so he realizes that he cannot 
isolate all the manifestations of his listeners’ state of mind. 
Accordingly he depends upon the result of carefully guided 
observation and experience to tell him when he is being 
listened to, and when his class or audience is tendering him 
only eye-service. Among the first things a modest teacher 
or lecturer has to learn is the ease with which a clever school- 
boy, and the less clever but still capable business man who 
has been reluctantly led to a lecture by his cultured wife, 
can impose upon him. 

(Continued on page 434) 
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AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY 


AN ENGLISH COURSE FOR MIDDLE FORMS 
By A. R. MOON and G. H. McKAY 256 pages. 28. 6d. 


The authors’ “ A New English Course,” which is rapidly growing in popularity, has 
already been printed four times since 1931, and on the last occasion fresh exercises 
wete added. 
The present volume is an attempt to provide an introductory course for middle 
forms. It includes a large collection of exercises, covering a wide range and drawn 
in many cases from the works of modern authors. The many schoolmasters who use 
and appreciate “ A New English Course ” will not, we think, be disappointed when 
they examine this new book. 
“ This is a book based on sound lines. It contains a great variety of useful and original exercises that aim 
at training observation and judgment.’—THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF BRITAIN 


To 1603. 38. Ready. 

By ROBERT M. RAYNER sia eel, Ge 
The first of a series written to meet the needs of students studying for School 
Certificate examinations. 
The series covers the whole course of British history. It is divided into periods 
as follows: To 1603, 1485-1714, 1714-1933, 1603-1783, 1783-1933, 1688-1815. 
The whole work will also be issued complete in one volume. 
The main features of the book are: 

1. Readability combined with brevity. 

2. The skilful organization of the text, supplementary notes, and revision questions. 

3. The handy divisions, published at moderate prices, which can be used to cover 

any of the School Certificate syllabuses at a small outlay. 


A CONCISE SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


By A. WALKER and G. P. McNICOL 
Without Answers, 248 pages. With Answers, 282 pages. Second Imp. 28. 6d. each 


Provides a course in Arithmetic for pupils from the age of 11 years in Secondary, 
Central, and Advanced Division Schools. After a revision of the Four Rules and 
Compound Quantities, the usual work up to Matriculation standard is considered. 


“ The examples are well planned, and made as interesting as possible by being related in numerous cases 
to actual problems.’’—SCHOOL GOVERNMENT CHRONICLE. 


A SCHOOL COURSE OF SCIENCE 


PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL 


By JAMES HUNTER 
Part I. ıs. god. Part II. 1s. gd. Parts I and II in one volume, 38. 3d. 


This book should be found suitable for all pupils, at the age of 12 to 15 years, who 
are following a course of Physics and Chemistry on general lines. It is hoped that 
the method of approach adopted in each chapter will commend itself to teachers. 
Most of the chapters are self-contained, and, although at the outset the book deals 
briefly with mensuration and density, it will be quite possible, as is the practice of 
some teachers, to postpone this part of the subject to a later stage. 


A PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE 
By J. M. HARRISON as. 6d. 


An attractively written introductory volume by the Senior Science Master, Bristol 
Grammar School, which stresses the practical applications of the subject. 


“ Attractive course... a textbook which can be recommended without reservation.’’—A.M.A. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 


FOR HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND INTERMEDIATE 
STUDENTS 
By G. P. McHUGH 28. gd. 


‘A volume published at a reasonable price which covers in comprehensive fashion 
the whole of the work in Practical Chemistry required by Higher School Certificate 
Syllabuses. 


“ For the price an astonishing amount of ground is covered?’ —A.M.A. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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It has been obvious throughout that listening has been 
treated here from the speaker’s point of view. Of the old 
rhetorical trinity—speaker, hearer, and subject of discourse 
—we have dealt faithfully with the first, and in approaching 
the second we naturally make use of the third. In other 
words, in seeking to insinuate ourselves into the listener- 
pole we find it convenient to make use of the subject matter, 
the knowledge to be communicated, in short, what De 
Quincey was fond of calling the docendum. Not that we are 
here concerned with the subject of discourse in itself ; 
what we are interested in is the way in which the listener 
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deals with it. We cannot make our way into the mind of our 
listeners. Bunyan’s Mansoul is for ever impregnable to 
direct attack by the speaker, but it cannot entirely resist 
the indirect onslaught. The listener may be called on to 
give examples of the results of his listening and in this way 
give data for a research into his processes. In plain words 
we may make him take notes of what we tell him, and this 
gives us first-hand data for an examination into his listening 
process. 

Accordingly an inquiry into student note-taking is 
essential to complete a study of Listening to Lectures. 


Personal Paragraphs 


EpucaTION is well represented among the honours 
conferred by the King on the occasion of his sixty-ninth 
birthday. Included in the list are the names of seven 
school teachers. The full list of educationists is as follows : 
Knights Bachelor : Lloyd, John Edward, F.B.A., Emeritus 
Professor of History at the University College of North 
Wales, Bangor; Moberly, Walter Hamilton, D.S.O., 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Manchester ; Smith, Grafton 
Elliott, F.R.S., F.R.C.P., Professor of Anatomy in the 
University of London (University College); Srivastava, 
Jwala Prasad, Minister to the Governor of the United 
Provinces for Education. C.M.G.: Troup, Prof. Robert 
Scott, C.I.E., F.R.S., Director of the Imperial Forestry 
Institute and Professor of Forestry, Oxford University ; 
Vischer, Major Hanns, C.B.E., Joint Secretary and Member 
of the Advisory Committee on Education in the Colonies : 
Winter, Reginald Keble, Secretary for Education and Health, 
Sudan Government. C.B. (Civil Division) : Ainsworth, 
Alfred Richard, Principal Assistant Sccretary, Board of Edu- 
cation. D.B.E. (Civil Division) : Cadbury, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Mary, O.B.E., J.P., for educational and social services. 
C.B.E. (Civil Division) : Addison, Miss Margaret Eleanor 
Theodora, lately Dean of Women, Victoria College, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Dominion of Canada; Fogerty, Miss 
Elsie, Founder and Principal of the Central School of 
Speech Training and Dramatic Art; Marriott, Frederick 
Claud, O.B.E., lately Director of Education, Trinidad. 
O.B.E. (Civil Division) : Drummond, Miss Isabella Martha, 
Headmistress, North London Collegiate School; Ekins, 
Miss Emily Helen, Principal of Studley Horticultural and 
Agricultural College for Women ; Johnstone, John Douglas, 
Headmaster, Staffordshire Boys’ School, Werrington, a 
Home Office School; Kennedy, William Dow, J.P., 
Director of Education to the Banff Education Authority ; 
Oliver, John, J.P., Chairman of the Gateshead Juvenile 
Advisory Committee; Stevens, Archie Roberts, Head- 
master, Jarrow Secondary School. M.B.E. (Civil Division) : 
Broadway, Walter Elias, for services to education and 
agriculture in Trinidad; Davies, Mrs. Florence Rose, 
J.P., Chairman of the Aberdare Juvenile Advisory Com- 
mittee ; Hiscox, Alderman Arthur William, Chairman of 
the Lewisham Juvenile Advisory Committee ; Loftus, 
Miss Eliza, Headmistress, Foggathorpe Council School, East 
Riding ; Monteagle, Miss Lily Mary, lately Head Teacher, 
Percy Street Special School, Glasgow: Rawes, Lancelot, 
Secretary, Surrey Education Conference, formerly Head- 
master of the Village School at Send, Surrey ; Sewter, 
Edgar Frederick, Headmaster, Halesworth Council School 
and Rural Pupil Teacher Centre, East Suffolk. Imperial 
Service Order: Sutherland, Arthur Robert, Inspector of 
Schools, Hong Kong. C.S.J.: Beckett, Richard Henry, 
C.I.E., Indian Educational Service, Director of Public 
Instruction, Bombay. C.I.E.: Stow, Vincent Aubrey 
Stewart, Indian Educational Service, Principal, Mayo 
College, Ajmer, Ajmer-Merwara. Kaisar-i-Hind Gold 
Medal : Littlewood, Miss Gladys Elizabeth, M.B.E., Indian 
Educational Service, Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, North- 
West Frontier Province. 


AT the general meeting of S.T.U.T.I.S. (the Secondary 
Technical and University Teachers’ Insurance Society), held 
on June 14, the retirement of Miss Henrietta Busk from the 
Chairmanship of the Society was announced. Miss Busk 
was one of the founders of the Society and has been Chair- 
man for the last ten years, being previously Acting Chairman 
for several years during the period of office of the late Sir 
John MacClure. Tributes to her services were paid at 
the meeting and general regret was expressed at her retire- 
ment and the consequent severance of her connexion with 
the Society. The new Chairman of Committee, Mr. J. 5. 
Davies, referred to her pioneer work in almost every field 
of education during her long life—she is now 89 years old. 
Miss Busk has been a member of Bedford College Council 
since 1883, and was instrumental in obtaining for the 
College a Parliamentary Grant as a university college 
in 1894. She represented the College on the Council of 
the Teachers’ Guild for forty-eight years. She is founder 
of the very successful and flourishing Conference of Educa- 
tional Associations held annually at University College, 
and has been the Organizing Secretary since 1913. While 
resident at Amersham, Miss Busk took a prominent part in 
local administration, being a member of the Amersham 
Rural District Council for twenty years, Chairman of the 
Amersham Board of Guardians, and of the Amersham 
Grammar School Governors in 1928. Secondary and 
university teachers recognize with gratitude her lifelong 
work for education, and her many friends will echo the 
tributes paid to her. 

5 5 5 

Miss FLORENCE GADESDEN died on May 1g. She was 
one of the great headmistresses of modern days; great 
inside the school over which she presided and great in the 
educational world outside. Her career was a brilliant one ; 
as a student at Girton she distinguished herself not only 
academically, but also took a leading part in social activities 
and represented her college at tennis. She was for a short 
time on the staff of Oxford High School, and in 1884 was 
made Headmistress of Leamington High School ; this post 
she held for two years, when she became Head of the 
Blackheath High School, where she remained for thirty- 
three years. Miss Gadesden was extremely well fitted to 
guide the destinies of a great public school—she had 
outstanding ability; great vigour, and determination, the 
pioneer spirit, a gift for speaking unequalled by many 
women, and an enthusiasm for ideals which carried all 
before it. The Blackheath School owes much to Miss 
Gadesden not only in scholarship, but in buildings; for 
the gymnasium, the domestic science wing, and the library 
were added during her time. For two years (1901-3), she 
held office as Chairman of Committee of the Association 
of Head Mistresses, having earlier assisted in its incorpora- 
tion in 1896; and from 1905-7 she served the Association 
as President. In her address in 1907, she dealt with the 
subject of examinations and the reforms which were 
needed, so convincingly that the Executive Committee 
appointed a sub-committee to carry out an inquiry on the 
lines which she had suggested ; and the lines which she had 
laid down in 1907 are still the Association’s policy in the 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


by F. FAIRBROTHER, M.Sc., E. NIGHTINGALE, M.Sc., and F. J. WYETH, Sc.D. 
Fully illustrated. Part I, 2s. 3d.; Part II, 2s.9d.; Part III, just out, 3s. 6d. 


A new experimental course, to be completed in four parts, designed to include the basic 


principles of physics, chemistry, and biology. *‘ Interesting and lucid . . . 


recommended.”—sCHOOL SCIENCE REVIEW 


Newton and the 


Origin of Colours 
by MICHAEL ROBERTS & E. R. THOMAS 


Newton’s paper, reprinted in this new volume 
of the Classics of Scientific Method, is not only 
a brilliant example of scientific method, but 
also one which is quite easy to understand. 


With 8 plates. 3s. 6d. 


can be thoroughly 


Examples in 


Statics and Dynamics 
by R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. 


To meet the wishes of teachers, the examples 
from the first parts of the author’s well-known 
Statics and Dynamics are now issued in separate 
form. Some additional test papers have been 
included. 

Price 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL BIOLOGY 
by F. J. WYETH, Sc.D., D.Sc. 


“< The book is clearly and concisely written and it contains a vast amount of fundamental 
biology. The numerous illustrations are of high quality and add considerably to the value of 
the book.”—scoTTIsH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


Complete 6s. Two parts, 3s. 6d. each 


Higher Certificate 


Calculus 


by C. V. DURELL, M.A., 

and A. ROBSON, M.A. 
A selection from the material of Vol. II of 
the authors’? Elementary Calculus, designed to 
cover the requirements of the easier papers in 
Higher Certificate examinations. 


Complete, 4s. Part I, 1s. 6d. 


Elementary Treatise on 
Pure Mathematics 
by N. R. C. DOCKERAY, M.A. 


Provides a course of elementary analysis 
suitable for scholarship candidates in schools 
and for University students. It endeavours to 
combine rigour with simplicity and clear 
exposition. 

Price 16s. net 
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by W. G. BORCHARDT, M.A., B.Sc., and Rev. A. D. PERROTT, M.A. 
Price 3s. 6d. With tables, 4s. Part I will be issued separately 
An entirely new book by these well-known authors, providing a concise course suitable for 
School Certificate candidates, Woolwich and Sandhurst, and the easier Higher Certificate 
papers. Parr I is sufficient for Northern Universities and Oxford School Certificates. 


YORK HOUSE n LONDON, W.C. 2 


PORTUGAL STREET $3 


See overleaf for Messrs. Bell’s new books on other subjects 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


BRITISH HISTORY, 1782-1933 
by T. K. DERRY, M.A., D.Phil., Chief History Master, Repton School 


Price 3s.; or with economic chapters, 3s. 6d. 


A modern textbook of School Certificate standard giving a clear, orderly, and accurate 
narrative of events and concentrating throughout on the essential facts, thus leaving the 
teacher free to interpret and to generalize. Special features of the book are a number of 
chapters on economic and social history grouped together (the book is available with or 
without these chapters) and the inclusion of brief and “ facty ” summaries of the chief events. 


Cahier de 
Themes Francais 
by J. D. BERBIERS, LL.B., L. es L. 1s. 6d. 


A new method of practice in French composi- 
tion specially designed for School Certificate 
candidates. The book is arranged to be both 
exercise book and textbook. 


Toujours 
des Petits Contes 


by MARC CEPPI. 1s. 6d. 


Another delightful collection of stories for 
second-year pupils. The subject-matteris varied 
and attractive. There are questionnaire, exer- 
cises, and vocabulary as usual. 


Illustrated. 


Bell’s Graduated French and German Readers 
General Editor: B. YANDELL, M.A., Clifton College 


An attractive new series of readers containing exercises, questionnaires, lists of words and 
phrases, and a full vocabulary. They supply the opportunity of basing the teaching of the 
language on the text read in class. The grammatical part follows a definite scheme which 
is carefully graduated. Seven French and three German volumes are now ready, and a 
detailed prospectus will gladly be sent on request. 


Emile SermAN —— 
r ° elected and edited by 
et les Detectives H. S. EVASON, M.A., & H. R. SPENCER, M.A. 
edited by S. S. MANSON, B.A. is. 9d. Price 1s. 6d. 


Erich Kastner’s famous story translated and 
in a French setting. The book is provided 
with exercises, vocabulary, and brief footnotes, 
and should make a very popular third or 
fourth year French Reader. 


A selection of eighty passages of prose and 
verse extracts, including a large proportion of 
modern authors. The book is very suitable 
for School Certificate candidates. The passages 
have been carefully graded. 


CLASS WORK IN FRENCH 
by C. E. MILLS, B.A., axd H. B. MILLS, B.A. 


Provides class work in French for the two years leading up to Matriculation, including a 
grammatical introduction, passages for translation into and from French, French anecdotes 
with questionnaire, and passages of verse for comprehension tests. The material is carefully 
designed to suit middle and upper forms of average ability. 


Price 2s. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. PORTUGAL STREET LONDON, W.C. 2 
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A FIRST LATIN COURSE 


by A. S. C. BARNARD, M.A. 


PART I now ready. 2s. 6d. 


This course is based on the author’s wide experience, and its aim is to give a sound elemen- 


tary grounding, to prepare the way for an intelligent reading of Latin authors. 


The first 


part deals almost exclusively with the simple sentence, covering the indicative, imperative, 


and infinitive moods, active and passive, with participles in their simplest usages. 


Nouns 


are introduced case by case and the conjugations are taken together tense by tense. 


Comparative Greek 
and Latin Syntax 


by R. W. MOORE, M.A. 6s. 


Represents as fully as possible the actual usage 
and idiom of Greek and Latin, and explains 
both normal constructions and variations from 
the normal in terms of the working of human 
thought. A large number of graduated 
examples for exercise is included. 


Selections from 


Vergil and Ovid 


Edited by R. M. LUPTON, M.A. 2s. 


This latest volume in Be/l’s Illustrated Classics 
provides useful practice in reading Latin verse 
both hexameters and elegiacs, for the year 
before School Certificate. 


Duodecim Fabulae 
by T. K. E. BATTERBURY, M.A. is. 6d. 


Free adaptations in Latin of twelve familiar 
stories, Alice in Wonderland, The Wind in the 
Willows, &c. A full vocabulary and short 
but clear notes on syntax are provided. 


A Junior 
English Classbook 


by T. V. DAVIES, B.A. 1s. 6d. 


On the same lines as the author’s successful 
English Classbook (third edition, 2s.). Teachers 
will find this a very practical book for the pre- 
School Certificate year. 


First Steps in 


English Grammar 
by J}. G. ALTHAM, M.A. ts. 6d. 


An admirable introduction to grammar, for 
pupils of about 11 or 12. The subject-matter 
is presented in a way which can hardly fail 
to stimulate pupils’ interest. 


Exercises 


in Comprehension 
by W. A. CLAYDON, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Fifty passages of prose and verse, with ques- 
tions testing comprehension and appreciation, 
designed to meet the requirements of the new 
English language paper to be set in the 
Northern Universities School Certificate in 193 5. 


Books by WARREN DERRY, M.A. 


Headmaster of Wolverhampton Grammar School 


ENGLISH NOTES 
56 pages. Limp cloth, ts. 


This little compilation consists of an outline of English 
grammar, and of notes on prosody, figures of speech, 
and such literary technical terms as occur and recur 
in English lessons. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


PORTUGAL STREET 


PROSE FOR REPETITION 
46 pages. Manilla covers, 9d. 


This attractive collection of prose includes passages 
from the Old and the New Testaments, from the 
Prayer Book, and from various English authors, and is 
intended for pupils from 12 to 15. 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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matter of examinations reform. Miss Gadesden was 
Treasurer of the Federal Council of Secondary School 
Associations whilst it was in being; and for many years 
she represented the Head Mistresses Association on the 
Teacher's Registration Council. With the late Miss Reta 
Oldham and other of her colleagues, she worked in close 
co-operation with the Colonial Intelligence League for 
Educated Women, a society which was later absorbed by 
the Society for Oversea Settlement of British Women, for 
she was far-seeing in matters of social reform. When the 
activities of the suffragettes threatened to alienate some 
of the more rigid members of the Association she did much 
to secure, by resolution in Conference, a demand for 
women’s parliamentary franchise. During the War, 
Miss Gadesden did valuable service as Treasurer of the 
Girls’ Patriotic Union of Secondary Schools. On her 
retirement from the Headship of the Blackheath High 
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School, she took her full share in the public life of her own 
neighbourhood by serving on the governing bodies of 
schools, and on agricultural committees. She will always 
be looked back upon as one of the leading pioneers in the 
educational world of England, and one of the most brilliant 
headmistresses of all time. 
* xk x 

THE appointment of Dr. W. R. Matthews, Dean of 
Exeter, to succeed Dr. Inge as Dean of St. Paul’s, marks 
a variation from tradition in that Dr. Matthews is not a 
graduate of Oxford or Cambridge. He was educated at 
Wilson’s Grammar School, Camberwell, and King’s College, 
London. He was a former pupil of Sir Percy Nunn, and 
graduated with B.A. (London). He was appointed lecturer 
at his own college (King’s) and became successively Fellow 
and Dean, and a member of the Senate of London University. 

ONLOOKER. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


NEW ZEALAND 


Last year’s Report of the Minister of Education opens with the 
re-assuring statement that "' although little 
improvement took place in the financial 
condition of the Dominion, it was not found 
necessary to introduce further economies in education. . . . The 
aim of the Government has been to curtail only those facilities 
which, however desirable in times of prosperity, cannot be pro- 
vided in times of depression.” Yet two of the four existing 
training colleges were closed—not so much, it seems, as dis- 
pensable luxuries, as because of the large number of ex-students 
unemployed. Most of these, however, by the strict ‘‘ rationing ” 
of the work available, found posts for two terms, and all for one. 
During the year, special consideration was given to the organiza- 
tion of the junior high schools (introduced in 1922). They are 
to continue as “ intermediate schools,” but the period of in- 
struction is to be reduced from three years to two. The change 
is Officially defended on the ground that it is in accord with modern 
developments in England and America, where pupils, passing 
from the primary school at 11 plus, are ‘‘ placed where they are 
given the opportunity of displaying their natural aptitudes, and 
of indicating whether their further education should be secondary 
or technical.” But professional, and public, opinion, though 
strongly in favour of “ a thorough overhauling of the whole edu- 
cational system,” denounces this particular innovation as “ ill- 
timed and unsound, as piecemeal, freakish, and futile, as de- 
capitating the primary school and increasing pupil ‘ mortality ’ 
(premature leaving), as robbing some 8,000 pupils of the great 
advantages, mental, physical, and social, of the lost year, and as 
swelling the ranks of the misfits in the overcharged labour 
market.” National Education, organ of the Educational In- 
stitute, prints a voluminous correspondence with the Minister of 
Education, in which it seeks (in vain) to convince him of error. 
Another economy measure, also severely criticized, raises the 
minimum school age from 5 to 6, *“ thus robbing the five-year-olds 
of their educational birthright, feeding the more and more firmly 
established private schools (about 400, no longer inspected unless 
‘of doubtful efficiency,’’) and quickening the process of the 
segregation of the people into classes.” In this connexion we 
cannot refrain from quoting a paragraph in National Education, 
which, after referring to a statement in a London paper that all 
the infant schools have been equipped with sleeping appliances 
for the under-fives, continues: “ Even stodgy old England 
thinks its young humanity worth taking care of.” 


To celebrate the Jubilee of the Educational Institute last year 
National Education published a proud record 
of ‘‘ fifty years of organizing, planning, and 
educating for citizenship '’—with photographs 
of the long line of presidents, of whom we note the last is the first 
woman. An Education Act had already been passed in 1877, 
but in the early days of the Institute, ‘‘ the parson unsuccessful 
in preaching (something of the sort was said of Pestalozzi), and 
the tradesman unfortunate in business, not seldom found refuge 
in a school.” School buildings are said to have been often little 
better than ‘‘ fowl-houses,’’ and revolvers the favourite argument 
of dissatisfied parents. And yet there were training-colleges in 
those days—at least till 1888, when an early economy-axe fell, 
not to be lifted till 1905. And—till 1921—there were pupil- 
teachers. The Institute’s most notable achievements may be 
summed up as follows: the improved administration of the com- 


Differing 
Opinions. 


1883-1933. 


pulsory attendance laws; the establishment of a teachers’ 
Court of Appeal; the institution of a Dominion (replacing a 
District) scale of grading, stathng, and salaries ; the provision of 
a superannuation scheme ; the reform of the primary syllabus; 
the provision of legal assistance, and, in 1919, the publication of 
National Education. From as early as 1881 there had been several 
attempts at an educational journal, all short-lived. At the 
Jubilee celebrations, at which the Director of Education was 
present (with apologies from the Prime Minister and the Minister 
of Education) there were expressions of regret that education in 
New Zealand is still “ shackled by the fetish of uniformity,” and 
that professional unity is seriously endangered by sectional 
ambitions and dissensions. There was also a renewed demand 
for a university faculty of education, the existing diploma in 
pedagogy, granted only as an addendum to a degree in some other 
faculty, being now regarded as a sorry stop-gap. Finally the 
faith was expressed that a federation of all New Zealand teachers 
is bound to come before very long, and it was prophesied that 
fifty years on, the difference between true and false education 
having at last been discovered, teachers will look back on to-day 
and marvel, as to-day looks back on the past. 


The Carnegie Corporation is still extending its beneficent 
activities. Three years ago it endowed in 
Australia a Council for Educational Research. 
It has now done the same for New Zealand. 
National Education, welcoming the event as of great significance, 
comments: “There is plenty of room for improvement in our 
system of education, admittedly in a state of flux. The reforms 
instigated by the Department may be all to the good, but a 
doubt is sometimes raised whether they are not rather due to the 
whim of a politician, or official, than to scientific investigation. 
The need for such a Council undoubtedly exists, and, freed from 
the worries of finance, it should make a valuable contribution to 
our educational needs.”’ 

It is good also to read of the doings of the Dominion Council 
of the New Zealand section of the League of Nations Union, 
which last year published in the Press a strongly worded resolu- 
tion urging “ the community generally to do everything possible 
towards shaping public opinion in the direction of enthusiastic 
and continued support of the League.” The resolution is printed 
in full in National Education, together with an emphatic expression 
of editorial approval, and, as a sort of appendix, a verbatim 
report of Mrs. Corbett Ashby’s famous speech to the Moral 
Disarmament Commission, as published in the League’s Educa- 
tional Survey. We say “ famous,” because, in England at least, 
it gave rise to a protest from an influential group of teachers 
against the implied reproach to the history-teaching in our 
schools—a protest also printed in a later issue of the Survey. 
We hear as we go to press that the New Zealand Union has 
just sent an order for 8,000 copies of The League of Nations 
School Book, by Jones and Sherman (Macmillan) for distribution 
in the schools. Faith in the League is evidently not dead. 

Other items of interest are that there are still too many over- 
crowded classes (2,000 from forty plus to sixty plus); that 
99 per cent of secondary pupils are free-placers ; that university 
students, men and women, number about 5,000; and that, of 
the Maori population, some 8,000 boys and girls attend the public 
primary schools, another 7,000 their own native village schools, 
and only 500 mission schools. Of all these an increasing number 
go on to secondary school and university with scholarships. 


Happy Auguries. 
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MATHEMATICS 


General Editor: P. C. UNWIN, M.A., Clifton College. 


STAGE “A” GEOMETRY 


By R. W. M. GIBBS, B.A., B.Sc. 
Second Edition, third impression. 159 figures in the text and 358 exercises. 


With or without Answers, 28. 


“ This is a delightful little book with which to introduce the study of Geometry.” —The Journal of Education. 
“ Mr. Gibbs is a teacher who knows his business.’”-—A.M.A. 


DEDUCTIVE GEOMETRY. STAGES B and C. 


By R. W. M. GIBBS, B.A., B.Sc. 
With 350 figures in the text and 950 exercises. 
To School Certificate standard. 
Teachers’ Edition, 7s. 6d. Pupils’ Edition, 48. 6d. 


The Teachers’ Edition contains a special preface, notes for teachers, skeleton solutions, and a grading of exercises. 


“It is not too much to say that the teacher has only to base his method on the lines suggested in this book to be 
sure of according himself and his pupils every opportunity of making their work a success.’’—The Journal of Education. 


A NEW TRIGONOMETRY 


By A. CLEMENT JONES, M.A., Ph.D., and H. F. NEWTON, M.A. 
Both of Bradford Grammar School. 
Price 28. 9d. With Answers, 3s. Or in Two Parts, with or without Answers. 
Part I, rs. gd. Part II, as. 
Part I deals only with angles from o° to 180°: it will be found sufficient for general school certificate class use. 
Part II completes the syllabus for school certificate additional mathematics and for matriculation trigonometry. 
“ This clear and well-arranged volume. . . . Teachers of the subject will find it well worthy of examination.””—A.M.A. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS 


By R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc., and H. C. BEAVEN, M.A. 

Lately Head of the Military and Engineering Head of the Mathematical Department, 
Side, Clifton College. Clifton College. 
Complete, without Answers, 5s. 6d. With Answers, 6s. 6d. 

Or in Two Parts. Part I, without Answers, 38. With Answers, 38. 6d. 
Part II, without Answers, 3s. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 


Part I deals in the first place with the ordinary processes of Arithmetic applied to Sesion expressions consisting 
of a single term, and carries the pupil to quadratic equations, with further chapters for the more able. 

Part II, while aiming at providing a course suitable for candidates taking additional Mathematics in the School 
Intermediate Examination at London and similar examinations, will also be found to contain material for those who 
are likely to proceed to the more advanced parts of the subject. 

“ This is an excellent introduction to the subject.””—A.M.A. 

“ The get-up of the book is in every way attractive.” — Mathematical Gazette. 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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Headmasters and their Legal Responsibilities 


By KENNETH A. HARKER 


HE frequency with which actions are brought against 
headmasters, school governors, and education authori- 
ties in respect of accidents to pupils at school, and the 
apparent inconsistency of the decisions which have been 
made, make a stable estimation of the true legal position 
very difficult. An action for damages for excessive punish- 
ment, which was formerly a common case, 1s now seldom 
before the Courts. But claims for damages for negligence 
do not decrease. 

In connexion with such a claim against a headmaster, 
two points are of paramount importance. The first of 
these is the question of what 1s negligence ; and the second 
is the question of how such negligence must be proved 
or established. 

As to the first point, any general rule as to what con- 
stitutes negligence on the part of a headmaster must, of 
necessity, be vague. In law, negligence is the failure to 
observe a duty. This involves a definition of the duty owed 
by a headmaster to his pupils, and, fortunately, a definition 
is easy and firmly settled. His duty is to take such care 
of his pupils as a reasonable and careful parent would take 
of his children. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the question of what is 
negligence on the part of a headmaster can be decided only 
with reference to the facts of each particular case. In 
every case the question is: What would have been done 
in the same circumstances by a reasonable and careful 
parent. 

A case which was heard quite recently at Chester Assizes 
will serve to illustrate the prime dithculty. In that case, 
which has had some prominence in daily print, an argu- 
ment arose in a class-room whilst the headmaster was 
in another part of the school. One pupil was struck in the 
eye by a pencil thrown by another pupil. An action 
for damages was brought against the education authority 
alleging negligence on the part of the headmaster. 

The claim failed, and it was held that there had been 
no negligence on the part of the headmaster. 

In the course of his judgment, Mr. Justice Lawrence 
pointed out that it was not unusual for parents to leave 
their children unattended in the street or at home. 

It is obviously impossible to formulate a more concrete 
test than this, which can be applied to all cases. And since 
each decision is only authoritative as regards the particular 
facts of each case, which may never recur, isolated decisions 
have little value as a permanent guide. But they do throw 
some light on the second question, that is, as to the means 
of proof of negligence on the part of a headmaster. 

In this connexion, recent cases show a tendency which 
is worthy of note, for it suggests that the headmaster’s 
obligations are more onerous than they would appear 
to be. The trend is towards the argument that when an 
accident occurs at school, it is for the headmaster to prove 
the absence of negligence, and not for the injured pupil to 
show that the headmaster has been negligent. In a word, 
the Court is asked to assume that there was negligence 
from the mere fact that the accident happened. 

The most important of recent decisions—Langham v. 
Governors of Wellingborough School and Fryer—aillus- 
trates the position exactly. 

In this case a boy was walking down a corridor. A pupil 
in the playground hit a golf ball with a stick through an 
open doorway which led from the corridor to the play- 
ground. The ball hit the boy who was in the corridor, and 
he lost the sight of an eye. 

Giving evidence, the injured boy said that he had never 
before seen a golf ball struck in the playground. This 
was practically the whole of the evidence to support the 
argument that the headmaster had failed to exercise 
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proper supervision, and should be held liable in damages 
for negligence. 

An attempt was made to persuade the Court that the 
mere narration of the circumstances was a sufficient 
inference of negligence. (This 1s a recognized legal doctrine 
known as “yes ipsa loguitur,’’ commonly translated as 
“ the thing simply shouts at you,” and the perfect example 
is that which arose when a barrel rolled out of a warehouse 
window on to the head of a person passing in the street. 
It was decided that with ordinary care, barrels do not 
roll out of warehouse windows, and the mere fact that one 
did roll out was sufficient to shift upon the warehouse- 
keeper the onus of proving that he had not been negligent. 
Normally, of course, it rests with the person who alleges 
negligence to prove it exactly.) 

The Court of Appeal considered that the case under 
discussion was not one to which this doctrine could be 
applied, and the action was not successful. 

The only manner in which it was attempted to prove 
negligence on the part of the headmaster was by proving 
that a boy had hit a golf ball in the playground, but the 
Court did not consider this to be sufficient evidence that 
the headmaster had not taken proper measures to provide 
for supervision over the conduct of his pupils. The facts 
were consistent with the proposition that he had made 
proper regulations which the boy with the golf ball had 
broken. 

In its judgment, the Court of Appeal considered other 
decisions which were comparable to, or distinguishable from, 
the facts of the present case. 

In Williams v. Eady, a master left a bottle of phosphorus 
in a place to which pupils had access. One boy put a match 
into the bottle, an explosion followed and the boy was 
injured. This was a much stronger case than the one under 
discussion, and was clearer evidence of negligence. 

The case of Chilvers v. London County Council bears a 
more marked similarity. There, a boy was allowed to 
bring to school a toy soldier—a lancer with a sharp point 
to his lance. Whilst the children were playing, a fellow 
pupil stumbled and the point of the toy lance went into 
his eye. It was held that the facts did not show evidence 
of negligence or lack of proper supervision. 

In the golf ball case, the Court stated that before such 
an action could succeed, evidence must be given (1) of lack 
of supervision ; and (2) that the lack of supervision caused 
the accident. 

In other words, the negligence of a headmaster must be 
proved affirmatively. It is not sufficient to give evidence 
of the accident and leave the headmaster to prove the 
absence of negligence on his part. It must, however, 
be pointed out that the Court decided the matter with 
considerable doubt and hesitation, and the contrary 
argument is, at the present time, not without its force. 

The actual circumstances of each case must be considered, 
but at the moment authority seems to favour the head- 
master. 

So far as useful generalization is possible, the result of 
the authorities regarding claims for damages for negligence 
based upon accidents happening at schools might be 
stated as follows : 


1. The negligence resulting in an accident must consist 
in the failure of a headmaster to take such care of his 
pupils as would be taken by a reasonably careful parent 
in similar circumstances. 


2. A person claiming damages must prove negligence on 
the part of the headmaster. But where the mere fact 
of an accident occurring can only raise a suggestion of 
negligence on the part of the headmaster, then it is for 
him to show the absence of such negligence. 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


“ Basic” French Texts 
By H. N. ADAIR, M.A., and A. DEGRÈVE 


An attempt to supply readers for pupils from 13-15, dealing with ordinary people in an interesting 
and amusing way, using the familiar everyday language of the Frenchman. The stories are illustrated 
and useful questions are based upon the pictures. There are also exercises on the text and a full 
vocabulary in each volume. ‘ 
Titles now ready : 
I. L’Affaire des Parfums 
II. Les Voleurs D’Autos 
III. La Disparition de Louise Marchain 


Paper, 9d. Cloth, 1s. 


The First Two Years of Latin 


By L. W. P. LEWIS, M.A., and E. H. GODDARD, M.A. 
“Very well planned and the method of approach is easy to follow.’’— Education. Second Impression. 3s. 6d. 


A School Geometry: with Complete Revision Course 
By C. O. TUCKEY, M.A., and P. W. C. HOLLOWELL, B.A. 


“ An exceptionally able production. . . . To teachers in search of a really stimulating geometry we can heartily 
recommend this volume.’’—Scoltish Educational Journal. 4s. 6d. With Answers, 5s. 


The book is now being arranged for separate publication in Parts, and these will be ready this month. 


The Elements of Biology 
By C. VON WYSS 
“ A clear, excellent book.’’—The Times Educational Supplement. Third Impression. 4g. 6d. 


Also issued in Parts: Vol. I, 2s. 6d. Vol. II, 2s. 6d. 


Intermediate Magnetism and Electricity 
By J. E. PHILLIPS, M.A., B.Sc. 


Covering the ground of Higher Certificate and Intermediate Syllabuses. 
“ The ‘ get-up ’ is attractive, the type clear, diagrams are abundant, and there are excellent collections of questions.” 
M.A 


—A.M.A. 6s. 6d. 


Electricity and Magnetism 


By A. PRATT, B.Sc. 
“ Written in accordance with modern requirements. In all departments the book is good.’’—Technical Journal. 
Fifth Impression. 38, 6d. 


Approach to Economics 
By H. M. SCOTT, B.Sc. 


“ As an introduction to economics I can strongly recommend it.’’—Prof. N. F. HALL in The Listener. 
Third Impression. 3s. 6d. 


A Geographical Grammar 


By C. C. CARTER, M.A. 
Author of “ Land Forms and Life.” Fifth Impression. 88. 6d. 


Purpose and Admiration 
A Lay Study of the Visual Arts 
By J. E. BARTON, M.A., Headmaster of the Bristol Grammar School 


'“ An admirable prize, ‘ worth the possession of anybody who cares for beauty in daily life.’ "—Mr. HuGH WALPOLE 
in the Book Society News. Second Impression. 108. 6d. net 


22 Berners Street, W.1 
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Correspondence 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


I have read with interest the recent communications and 
comment in the Journal regarding co-operation of libraries and 
schools in the United States. For a number of years, I have been 
Chairman of the Committee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation entrusted with the study of this matter, which has in 
preparation a comprehensive report on the subject. We find 
that there are at present in the United States at least forty 
libraries having, in school buildings, branches that are used not 
only by the scholars but also by members of the surrounding 
community. This number is constantly increasing. I am sending 
you, under a separate cover, a report made several years ago 
by members of our library staff here in connexion with the estab- 
lishment of such school branches. We now have four of them. 

It is my opinion that such branches serve their purpose 
excellently. Although, of course, they do not take the 
place of complete branches in separate buildings, they are of 
great value in regions and in circumstances where the estab- 
lishment of such branches is for any reason impossible or 
undesirable. 


St. Louis, Mo. ARTHUR E. Bostwick, Librarian. 


VERSE TRANSLATION 


Mr. C. A. Whitton in his letter on verse translation in the June 
issue makes three statements which I beg leave to challenge: 
that the Alexandrine is correctly rendered in English only by 
iambic pentameter, that the six-foot line is an anomaly in 
which no English poet of standing has succeeded, and that the 
competitors who in the previous month used this metre in the 
prize competition have an entirely wrong conception of metrical 
translation. 

Mr. Whitton bases his first assertion on the fact that 
Shakespeare and other works in English pentameter are 
consistently rendered into French as Alexandrines, the Alex- 
andrine being the standard French metre. Admittedly this 
basis is sound, but its converse is essentially unsound. The 
Alexandrine has remained in French the measure not only of 
the long epic, the drama, and the philosophical poem, but even 
of the greater part of lyric and shorter verse, indeed the normal 
line of French poetry. The English pentameter, in its varied 
rhythms, has also been ever the vehicle of longer, philosophical, 
epic and dramatic verse, and that usually in an unrhymed form ; 
but English poetry is so much richer in metres than French that 
the pentameter is far from being the ideal vehicle of lyric, and 
one would seek far to find a ten-lined lyric in rhymed couplets 
of English iambic pentameter. Admitting that the rhyme be 
maintained to give the echoes of the French passage, the trans- 
lator had therefore a choice either of shortening the line to 
something too crisp for the ruminating thought of the French, 
or of giving it the greater length. Mr. Whitton’s application 
of Calverley’s trellis-simile seems in this connexion quite mis- 
taken: there is a great difference between straining the tendrils 
of the rose into the squares of the trellis, and giving them a 
rather larger trellis on which to ramble at will. We merely made 
the trellis one foot wider than Mr. Whitton would have liked it, 
but perhaps the rose liked it better. 

As regards the standing of the six-foot line in English verse 
we recall, of course, the correspondence between Coleridge and 
his contemporaries on the subject, and read with distaste the 
groping experiments which he made in that direction, yet his 
failure was only temporary, and the six-foot line was yet to 
find a nook in English verse secure from derision ; not, indeed, 
as the vehicle of longer verse, but as one of the countless vehicles 
of poetic song which testify to the wealth and freedom of English 
metre. As I read my own and my fellow offenders’ poor efforts 
at Brizeux’s little plaint, I hear in my mind a medley of lines : 

“ Why else was the pause prolonged, but that singing might 
issue thence ? 


Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony should be 
prized ? ” 


“ Only the road and the dawn, the sun, the wind, and the rain, 
And the watch-fire under stars, and sleep, and the road 
again.” 


“ Down by the salley gardens my love and I did meet, 
She passed the salley gardens with little snow-white feet.” 


Browning, Masefield, Yeats: surely, then, Sir, if we sin, we 
sin in excellent company. 


5 Eastfield Drive, Liverpool. CıcELY D. BRENNELL. 


COUNTRY GRAMMAR SCHOOLS S.O.S. 


At a recent Conference of Headmasters at the Guildhall, 
it was resolved unanimously that paucity of numbers alone 
should not be sufficient ground for the closing down of the 
smaller country grammar schools by local education authorities. 

This is a pious resolution so far as it goes, but it doesn’t go 
nearly far enough, for the S.O.S. of the country grammar 
schools is not merely one for existence, but for life and more 
abundant life. 

Sentiment and regrets, however deep and true, will not avail 
us much. There must be some practical scheme to save the 
country grammar schools and infuse fresh life into them. There 
is only one that I have seen put forward seriously, and I will 
describe it very briefly. It is assumed that if a country grammar 
school is to be capable of giving its pupils an advanced course, 
a competent staff, and other advantages enjoyed by larger 
schools, it needs to have not less than about 200 pupils on its 
roll, 150 is an absolute minimum. The first suggestion is that 
county education should be regarded as a whole, including 
municipal and urban areas, and that it is not reasonable 
that some schools in the county should be overcrowded with 
a longer or shorter waiting list, while others are dying for want 
of pupils. When the waiting list in a large urban area gets too 
big, the city fathers put their heads together and spend a vast 
sum on another palatial urban school. It is soundly argued 
that for a tithe of this sum the children on the waiting list 
could be boarded out in hostels near to the rural schools, and 
in some cases in the school buildings, and thus help to fill these 
schools. This scheme would have the great advantage of 
bringing the town children into the country, instead of vice 
versa, and of mixing the urban and rural elements. The material 
contained in those “ next on the list ” would also be invaluable 
to the country grammar schools. My experience has been that 
where twenty pupils are admitted on examination, the next 
ten on the list are quite as well worth having, and often do 
quite as well. If an “all in ’’ county system of this description 
did not meet the case, then let us have an “all in ” national 
system by which pupils could be drawn from one county into 
another. The present “ high tariff walls ” between county and 
county in educational matters are utterly foolish and mis- 
chievous. It is ridiculous and scandalous that the parents 
of a child who crosses a bridge to go to school, should have to 
pay twice as much as if the child were educated on his own side 
of the bridge. 

The heaviest handicap which many of the country grammar 
schools have to face at the present time, is that there is a feeling 
and a fear in the locality that its old school may be closed down 
at any time, and the schools cannot contend against these 
intangible forces. Numbers of parents hesitate to send their 
children to a school which may be closed down in three years’ 
time, and so “ the destruction of the poor is their poverty.” 

There is only one remedy, and that is for local education 
authorities to come forward with a sound practical scheme to 
save the schools, and so create an atmosphere of reassurance 
and confidence in the locality. 

This is, of course, only a sketchy outline of the scheme 
suggested, but I believe the details are sound and will bear full 
investigation, and that it is only by some such bold action, 
and action now, that we can hope not only to save, but to instil 
fresh life and hope into these fine old foundations which have 
supplied the nation in the past with some of its best material. 


Green End, Weybridge, Surrey. Ceci, H. S. WILLSoN. 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the June Competition is ‘‘ Double E,” 
proxime accessit ‘‘ Martin ” (version A). 


The winner of the May Competition was Miss V. Naish, 
22 Cornwall Road, London, W. II. 


We classify the eighteen versions received as follows : 
Class I.—Double E, Martin (version A). 


Class II.—Nochmals, Damon, H. G. W., H. L. R., Onyx, La 
Petite Thérèse, Als ob, Old Trident, Martin 
(version B), W. A., Borderer, Atossa, Trina, 
Winton, J. E. M., Katty Ann. 
EXTRACT FROM 


‘“ NOTTURNA,” BY GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO. 


All’ Amore al dolore e alla morte 
di mia Madre queste pagine scritte 
col sangue consacro. 


Essere un bel pino italico 

sopra un colle romano, 

quando la luna è colma ; 

e sentire il vento della notte 
muovere le tenere cime 

che rinascono in mezzo ai vecchi aghi 
in sommo dei vecchi rami 

rosee come dita di pargoli. 


Essere il più alto e il più fosco ci- 
presso della villa d'Este, 

dopo il crepuscolo, 

quando la fontana 

rimuove il velo del capelvenere 
dalla sua orecchia stillante 

per ispiare il romore remoto 
della cascata tiburtina ; 

e palpare la grazia della sera 
con il chiaro verde sensibile 
che orla il fogliame funerario. 


Essere nel Fòro 

Lo spirito di una cieca erba 

e penare paziente 

per iscoprire la fenditura della pie- 
tra veneranda 

su cui scalpitarono i Trionfi ; 

e alfine trovarla, 

e far forza con l'esile capo, 

e spuntare, e inverdire, e gioire del 
sole 

che mai vide alcuna cosa più grande 
di Roma. 


TRANSLATED BY “ DOUBLE E ” 


These pages, written in blood, I dedicate 
To the Love, to the Grief, and to the Death 
Of my Mother. 


To be a lovely Italian pine 

on the top of a Roman hill, 

when the moon is full; 

and feel the night breeze 

stir the delicate tips 

that again spring to birth in the midst of old needles 
at the top of old branches 

pink as a little child's fingers. 


To be the tallest and darkest cy- 
press of the Villa d’Este, 
after dusk, 

when the fountain 

moves the veil of maidenhair 
from its dripping ear 

to catch the distant sound 
of the Travertine cascade ; 
and feel the evening’s charm 
with the tender light green 
that borders funereal foliage. 


To be in the Forum 

the life of a hidden herb 

and patient struggle 

the fissure to discover in the 
venerable stone 

on which Triumphant Ones trod ; 
and to find it at last, 

and with tiny head strive, 

and sprout, and grow green, and enjoy the 
sun 

which never saw anything greater 
than Rome. 


TRANSLATED BY “ MARTIN ”’ 


To Love, to grief, and to my Mother’s death 
These pages, written with a bleeding heart, 
I dedicate. 


How good to be a grand Italian pine 
Upon the summit of a hill at Rome 

When the moon is at the full ; 
And feel the evening breezes stir the tips 
Of tender shoots, which spring with life reborn 
Above the withered spines of dry old boughs, 
All rosy as the fingers of a babe. 


How good to be a cypress tall and dark, 

The tallest and most dark that grows at Este, 
After the twilight hour, 

When from its dripping ear the fountain moves 

The veil of overhanging maidenharr, 

To listen for the faint and distant sound 

Which comes from Tiber’s waterfall remote ; 

And with the sensitive bright fringe of green 

Which borders all its gloomy foliage 

To touch and feel the beauty of the evening. 


Or in the Forum it were good to be 

The soul of an unseeing blade of grass, 

Which patiently will labour to discover 

Clefts in that venerable floor of stone 

Which countless feet have trod when Rome held triumph 
And then at last to find one, 

And with its slender head to force a passage 

And shoot forth, and grow verdant, and rejoice 
In the sun, 

Which never has seen anything more great 
Than Rome. 


These verses by d’Annunzio are beautiful and interesting. 
From their subdued and pensive beginning they rise to 
the expression of glory and triumph, indicative of his 
proud patriotism, his conviction that Rome is the Eternal, 
the apex of all civilization’s prowess, Great Mother of 
Mankind. To him it is richer to be an Italian pine-tree, a 
Roman cypress, a humble blade of grass in the Forum than 
to possess the powers and principalities of an alien land. 
Such is the enchantment of his words, that as we read we 
concur with him, and for the moment are suffused with a 
warm glow which causes us to forget to identify the fascist 
with the seeking blade of grass; we think only of the 
triumphs and the glory of the sun catching us up to things 
Divine. 

It has been a great satisfaction to see with what zest 
the competitors have attacked this translation, and what 
almost equal success they have achieved. Their apprecia- 
tion of the Italian has very much improved as has their 
facility in wording. Where all are good, it has been 
difficult to choose the best, but each one may feel that 
he has done well. 

Certain pitfalls lay in wait for all of them, but had 
those pitfalls not existed, these verses would not have 
been chosen for their test. The word “ tiburtine ” is 
the name of a kind of white stone found in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, and not an adjective derived from ‘‘ Father 
Tiber to whom the Romans pray.” The cascade of the 
Villa d’Este falls over such rocks, so the fountain may well 

(Continued on page 446) 
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ESSENTIALS OF MODERN ENGLISH 


By F. H. PRITCHARD, author of “ English Extracts 
and Exercises Series,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 436 pages. 48. 6d. (Ready) 


Great advances have been made in the teaching of 
English during the last twenty years. This book sum- 
marizes and includes these latest ideas and provides 
a thorough manual of Modern English study for upper 
forms in secondary schools. Stress is laid upon the 
fact that function takes pre-eminence over form and that 
Modern English is an analytical language. There are 
exercises at the end of each chapter which not only 
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Nearly Ready 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE ENGLISH 
By A. E. M. BAYLISS, M.A., Latymer Upper Schoo! 
Crown 8vo. 320 pages. 38. 


A sound course in English Grammar and practice for 
School Certificate Work, it concentrates upon the 
ordinary practical virtues of good English writing, and 
contains numerous comprehension Tests of a type 
required by the N.U. Joint Board and other 
examinations. 


test the pupil’s understanding of what he has read but 
encourage him to make researches on his own account. 
List of Chapters: 1. Words and their Uses; 2. Sen- 
tences and Paragraphs ; 3. Common Pitfalls in English ; 
4. The Choice of Words; 5. The Development of 
English ; 6. Words and Meanings ; 7. Spoken English ; 
8. The Forms of Words ; 9. Punctuation ; 10. Prose and 
Verse; 11. Figurative Language; 12. The Growth 
of Literature ; 13. Salient Points in English Literature ; 
14. On Reading English; 15. On Writing English. 


POST-PRIMARY SCIENCE 
By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT, M.Sc. 


In Four Volumes 


This course is very strongly recommended for those 
taking the General Science Course in the School 
Certificate Examination. 


POST-PRIMARY MATHEMATICS 


By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT, M.Sc., King’s School, 
Peterborough, and G. W. SPRIGGS, M.Sc., Tiffin 
Boys’ School 


In Three Parts. 2s. each. With Answers, 2s. 6d. 


An interesting course for ages 11-14. The whole of 
the examples in the first book are centred about the 
equipping and carrying on of a school camp. Con- 
ventional divisions are not observed, but Algebra, 
Arithmetic, Geometry and Trigonometry are each made 
to play a uscful part in our everyday existence. 


GROUNDWORK IN FRENCH 


By A. W. GREEN, B.A., L.-¢s-L., Sir Walter St. John’s 
School, Battersea 


Part I. 228 pages. With vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 
Part II. 352 pages. With vocabulary. 3s. 6d. 
Key to both parts, 58. 3d. net, post free 


“Mr. Green is not one of those direct method teachers who 
insist on no English word being used in his class-room. He sees 
the advantage of making use of translation. He is also insistent 
on continuous revision in order to fix French words and especially 
French constructions in the mind of a beginner. He notes the 
difficulty of French pronouns and gives plenty of rules and 
examples on them. His method of teaching the rules is by the 
study of examples. Altogether this is a very favourable specimen 
of a First French Book.'’"—The Journal of Education. 


‘“Mr. Green's Part II deals chiefly with the School Certificate 
candidate. He asserts with truth that word order and verbal 
conjugation are the candidate's chief difficulties. He relies on 
repetition to cure these defects. Each of the forty-one lessons 
contains a passage of French with notes in French, a pronuncia- 
tion exercise, exercises On grammar, reproduction and translation 
into French. At the end is a full grammar, to which references 
are given throughout the lessons. A competent piece of work.” 
—The Journal of Education. 


GEORGE G. 


yv>n nxn > = 


HARRAP & COMPANY, 


A COURSE OF 
CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 
By W. TAYLOR, Beckenham Council School 
Crown 8vo. so06pages. 6s. Also available in two parts 


A complete School Certificate Course on experimental 
lines. There are very numerous diagrams and some 
excellent half-tone plates. The first part of the course 
will be useful for general study for pupils who are 
not necessarily proceeding to examination standard. 


MODERN SCHOOL PHYSICS 

By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT, B.Sc., and E. E. 
WHITEHEAD, B.Sc. 

ELECTRICITY. Vol. I. 178 pages. 2s. 
ELECTRICITY. Vol. II. 242 pages. 2s. 6d. 
HEAT, LIGHT & SOUND. Vol.I. 256 pages. as. 6d. 
HEAT, LIGHT & SOUND. Vol. II. 296 pages. 28. 6d. 
These books provide a two years’ course leading up to 
School Certificate in Electricity, and in Heat, Light 
and Sound. The first book in each subject contains 
the broad principles and their application to conditions 
of everyday life and is therefore suitable as a general 
introduction to the subject apart from examination 
requirements, or as part of a General Science course, 
Book II contains the simple mathematic treatment 
necessary to consolidate this work. 


Important New Series 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND AT WORK 


By J. D. GRIFFITH DAVIES, M.A., and 
F. R. WORTS, M.A. 


THE HEROIC WORKER. 
180 pages. 28. 


. I. THE MAKING OF THE NATION. 


By E. M. SHEARER, M.A. 188 pages. as. 


Vol. HI. THE NATION AT WORK. Part I. 
208 pages. 28. 3d. 


Vol. IV. THE NATION AT WORK. Part II. 
250 pages. 2s. 6d. 


These books will be welcomed in Central, Technical, 
and other schools where History is taught with an 
Industrial bias. The authors believe that an account of 
man’s work and activities has more interest, and indeed 
is of more ultimate value to the pupil than a mere 
recitation of chronological facts. 


LIMITED 
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part the ‘ maiden hair ’’ which obscures its “ dripping ” 
ear to listen to it. The word “cieca’’ as applied to the 
blade of grass, means in this case, a hidden one (as blind, 
obscure, hidden). ‘‘ Scalpitare ” is to tread—we see that 
several competitors have confused it with “ scalpire,’’ to 
engrave. 


“ Atossa ” asks the meaning of “ ispiare’’—it is to 
hearken, to listen. She wants also to know if ‘‘ Essere ” 
used by itself expresses a wish, and we hasten to assure 
her that it does not do so. In fact “‘ Essere ” by itself 
remains just “ to be,” in all simplicity. 

But questions are delightful to receive, and give a great 
impression of interest on the part of the competitor. 


“ La Petite Thérèse ” is quite right in thinking that 
blank verse is the best medium for translation—only a 
supreme genius can find equal rhymes for the same thoughts 
in two languages. In translation one must always hold 
firmly to the intention to express the same thoughts 
embodied by the writer of the original, never stray down 
the flowery paths of something that has a fairly good 
resemblance to the words of the first language, but might 
sound more eloquent expressed slightly differently in the 
second one. Therein lies failure. 


From ‘“ Double E,” enclosing the prize translation, we 
also received a most graceful and appreciative note in 
Italian, expressing admiration of d’Annunzio’s lines. 


We take the opportunity of this month of few entries 
to reply to two letters held over from more crowded pages. 
“ Traditore ” asks how far it is permissible to use ordinary 
English to translate an unusual or incorrect phrase. He 
refers, of course, to the speech of l'ancien parmi les noirs. 
We prefer the broken form to be reproduced in translation. 
But we do not consider versions from the standpoint of 
permissible and impermissible at all. We should never allow 
one mistake, no matter how important we thought it, to 
disqualify an otherwise good version. And, as we have 
explained elsewhere, where so many points have to be 
considered, it 1s always possible for a winning version 
to contain a blemish. 


Mr. Hugh Richardson suggests that we should set 
Tennyson’s 


Blow trumpet, for the world is white with May, 
Blow trumpet, the long night hath roll’d away ! 


for translation into Welsh, or into modern German as a 
hymn to Hitler! Mr. Richardson points out some curious 
parallels : 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to new... 
“ No tribute will we pay ...’’ “ Made a realm and 
reigned ...’’ “ He will lift us from the dust...” 


9 


We find these comparisons very interesting, but long 
may it be before the trail of politics be found also over these 
competitions! Let our light-hearted monthly contest 
remain a refuge from the graver perplexities of life. 


We quote a clever German version sent kors concours 
by “ Wehmut ” on the occasion of the recent French 
poetry translation : 


Befiehl den kiinft’gen Tagen nicht zu lange sein, 
Wenn deine ganze Freude die Erinnerung dein’, 


Wenn lachender April allein gefallen mag, 
Und süsse Morgendämm'rung nur im ganzen Tag, 


Wenn dir der flüchtige Zauber dieser heil'gen Stund’ 
Die Seele fesselt, ach, und schallt aus deinem Mund: 


Manch Blüte oft vor Mittag schon zusammenbricht ; 
Es trank ihr Trépfchen Tau das erste Morgenlicht. 


Befiehl den künft'gen Tagen nicht zu lange sein, 
Wenn deine ganze Freude die Erinnerung dein’. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following sonnet by Rudolf 
Alexander Schroder: 


AN EINE VERSTORBENE 
An jedem Tage gibt’s ein Abschiednehmen ; 
Und irgend etwas, das uns angehort, 
Wird jeden Augenblick fiir uns zerstört 
Und wandelt hin zu den vergessenen Schemen. 


Wohl, tiber dieses soll sich keiner gramen, 
Weil immer auch ein Neues uns betort ; 
Und kein Verlassen ist so unerhort, 

Dem wir uns nicht zu guter letzt bequemen. 


So gehn auch wir, und lassen alle Welt 
Und sind nicht mehr; und jenes Wort : Gewesen 
Erklingt von uns, wie wir’s von vielen sagen. 


Doch dass auch du dich denen zugesellt, 
Von denen wir nur noch den Namen lesen, 
Mein Herze will das nicht, und will’s nicht tragen ! 


Initials, oy a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 476, must reach 
the office by the first post on August 1, 1934, addressed 
‘“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


HE entries for the above competition are probably a 

record for this season of the year. The conditions of 
the competition were more carefully observed, but a few 
candidates wrote on both sides of the paper, and few followed 
the recommendation that, in addition to the name, age, 
and school of the candidate, the subject of the essay should 
also appear on the outside cover. It would be a favour 
if heads of schools would put their declaration regarding 
the candidate’s age and work on the cover of each essay 
instead of writing a general and separate statement for 
all presented by them. It would be helpful, also, were the 
size of paper used for the essays quarto (II in. by g in.). 
The sheets should be numbered and carefully fastened 
together. The fact that no essay fell below Class C in 
the appended list, and the relatively large number of names 
that were classified under A or B, bear testimony to the 
high average of the work presented. 

As on previous occasions, only a very few candidates 
wrote on the same subject, and there seemed greater 
variety and more ingenuity than ever in the range and 
choice of topic. Amongst the juniors, outstanding in 
interest and treatment were the subjects that won the 
first and the second prizes. These were respectively, What 
the Moon saw as it looked down on Landscapes in various 
Countries ; and the Pilgrim’s Progress-like story of the 
Man who changed his Name from Faithless to Faithful. 
Another candidate from the same school wrote a similarly 
conceived story of Temptations Conquered. Certain 
writers, whose ages might have been supposed to be beyond 
devotion to fairy-lore, yet wrote of rainbow land and the 
pranks of pixies. Far above these, though younger than 
some, was the candidate who wrote enthusiastically and 
with unusual knowledge of the life of Wagner; but 
she belonged to a family that had been intimate 
with the composer, and from childhood had been steeped 


(Continued on page 448) 
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On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 
USE the unequalled Odouriess, or Powerful Germicidal 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
With over 30 years’ unparalleled reputation. EARLY in the SUMMER VACATION for best results 


It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene’’ ALLAYS the DUST and 
o DIRT up to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without injurious sprink- 
ling, &c.), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 

Dry Sweeping alone required. Costiy ecrubbing, disinfectants, insecticides, &c., are unnecessary. 


“ Florigene ”—The ariyinal Dust-Allayer—also preserves floors, decorations, walls, &c., aids prevention of sore throats 
and diseases, and is strongly recommended by Medical and other Experts. 


These eanitary, economic, labour-saving, &c., advantages are NOT attained by Sweeping-Powdors 
er any other methecd. 


TE “DUST-ALLAYER 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
Contractors to H.M. Government. County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


Established over years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 
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SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


1934 


Advice on French Holiday Courses, 
See page 478 
University of Strasbourg 
See page 482 


University of Dijon See page 483 


/, 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Principal : GEORGE SENTER, TER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


COMPLETE EVENING COURSES 


specially adapted for Teachers and others engaged during the 
day who desire to study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


in the Faculties of Arts, Science, and Laws, and for the 
Academic Diploma in Geography. 

Facilities are also provided for Post-Graduate and Research Work. 
Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded annually to 
students of the College. 

Calendar, 1Is.; by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 

For full particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 4. 


JOSEPH PAYNE 


ROACACACACACAD 


BALAS 


NBPADADA@GADGADLAS 


, 
” 
7 University of Lausanne < A paper on the First Professor of Education in England, 
See page 478 J | written by Miss Miriam G. Fitch, M.A., and contributed 
/ ii Á | by the College of Preceptors, will be found in ‘‘ The 
$ Speech Trainin See page 475. $ G l 
A P g pag | | Journal of Education,’’ February to June, 1934. 
œ Drama See page 478 « 
2 : č 
Y Eurhythmics See page 478 $ STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 
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x Ð | |“ PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS” .. .. (free) 
$ X H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
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in his music. Her precocity was evidently bred in the 
bone. There were three very good descriptive essays, 
on Colombo, a Mediterranean cruise, and “ Islands.” 
Millais’s picture of ‘‘ The Boyhood of Raleigh ”’ was cleverly 
described, as were other pictures by two school companions. 

Almost any of the senior candidates in Class A would have 
been worthy of the two prizes ear-marked for that section ; 
and it was only after the most careful consideration that 
the first prize was awarded to the writer on “ Scepticism.” 
The subject as treated belongs to philosophy rather than to 
literature, and its author might have been a member of a 
university class in philosophy rather than a schoolboy. 
But its clear exposition, power of language, and cogency 
of reasoning could not be denied, and showed unusual 
attainment. The second prize went to the writer on “ True 
Appreciation of Art and Literature.” Here breadth of view, 
range of knowledge, common sense, and cultured taste 
were evident. Careful literary studies, such as Greene’s 
‘‘ Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay,” Conrad’ s “ The Secret 
Sharer,” Keats’s word-skill, Tennyson’s appeal, belonged 
to this and other classes. There were thoughtful subjects 
that evinced earnest reflection in their authors—" Ever- 
lasting Things,” ‘‘ The Bigness of Little Things,” “ Is 
Music a Universal Language ?” Others were bright, 
humorous descriptions—A Country Fair, Derby Day. 
One candidate wrote on Ancient Egypt, and in her essay 
displayed careful reading. But we must call a halt to 
these notes. 

In the following list the candidates have been divided 
in order of merit into three classes—A, B,andC. After the 
names of the prize-winners in each section, those of the 
other candidates have been arranged in each class in 
alphabetical order. 


SENIOR SECTION 


Crass A.—First Prize ; Maurice Eastham, The Grammar 
School, Blackpool; Second Prize: Margaret Murphy, 
St. Mary’ s Convent, I.B.V.M., South Ascot. 

In alphabetical order : Gwyneth I. Bolt, St. Brandon’s, 
C.D.S., Bristol; Frances D. Bosanquet, Walthamstow 
Hall, Sev enoaks ; Margaret Cuthbert, Secondary School, 
Stockport ; Dorothy Eaton, Secondary School, Stockport ; 
Janette Holmes, High School for Girls, Glasgow ; 
Marjorie W. Hoyle, County School for Girls, Gravesend ; 
Judith Hull, St. Mary’s Convent, I.V.B.M., South Ascot ; 
Dorothy Last, County Secondary School, Stowmarket ; 
Rosemary Lomax, St. Mary’s Convent, I.V.B.M., South 
Ascot; Stuart McPherson, Ryde School, Isle of Wight ; 
June D. Morley, The Abbey, Malvern ; Harold J. Pearson, 
All Saints’ Choir School, Clifton ; Donald À. Sutton, 
County School, Frome; Dorothy S. Vavasour, St. Mary’s 
Priory, Rugby ; John Yaxley, County Secondary School, 
Stowmarket. 


Crass B.—In alphabetical order: Keith M. Bishop, 
Ryde School, Isle of Wight; Margaret J. Blake, The 
Girdlers, Herne Bay; Ralph W. Coombes, Ryde School, 
Isle of Wight; Alice Devlin, Nétre Dame High School 
for Girls, Glasgow ; Marie Gillies, Convent School, Garnet- 
hill, Glasgow; Phyllis M. Hazzard, County School, 
Frome; Helen M. King, St. Mary’s Priory, Rugby ; 
Maureen Macaulay, Nôtre Dame High School, Glasgow ; 
Eileen M. Mackenzie, County School, Frome; Iñez P. 
Maguire, Nétre Dame High School, Glasgow; Cynthia 
Millar, Convent of the Sacred Heart, London, S.W. 18; 
Jean M. Murray, Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks ; Eliza- 
beth G. Priestman, Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks ; 
Jillian Reeves, The Girdlers, Herne Bay; Elsie Stewart, 
High School for Girls, Glasgow ; Winnie Tierney, Garnet- 
hill Convent School, Glasgow; Joan Walden, Convent of 
the Sacred Heart, London, $.W.18; Stella Wardle, Nôtre 
Dame Collegiate School, Leeds ; Diana Webster, St. Mary’s 
Priory, Rugby. 

Crass C.—In alphabetical order: Diana Charlton, 
Lansdowne House, Swanage ; April G. Corbett, Brampton 
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Down, Folkestone; Joan Duncum, Brampton Down, 
Folkestone ; Margaret Gahan, Nôtre Dame Collegiate 
School, Leeds ; Geraldine Gallacher, Garnethill Convent 
School, Glasgow: Barbara E. Harris, Lansdowne House, 
Swanage ; Pamela M. Joy, Brampton Down, Folkestone ; 
Barbara V. Keys, Lansdowne House, Swanage ; Mary 
Leahy, Convent of the Sacred Heart, London, S.W. 18; 
Mary Pilmer, Nôtre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds ; 
Doris M. Young, High School for Girls, Glasgow. 


JUNIOR SECTION 


Crass A.—First Prize: Erica O’Donnell, 
Convent, I.B.V.M., South Ascot ; Second Prize : 
Pobjoy, County School, Frome. 

In alphabetical order: Annie Crawford, The Study, 
Wimbledon Common, London, S.W.19; Margaret M. 
Levell, County School for Girls, Gravesend ; Joyce Muddi- 
man, Nôtre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds ; Joy Pilgrim, 
The Manor House School, Sidcup ; Henriette von Schoen, 
St. Mary’s Convent, I.V.B.M., South Ascot; Margaret F. 
Wilden, The County School, Frome ; Una W illiams, Nôtre 
Dame Collegiate School, Leeds. 


Crass B.—In alphabetical order: John Baker, Ryde 
School, Isle of Wight ; Mary Carter, Nôtre Dame Collegiate 
School, Leeds; Mary Lindsay, St. Brandon’s, C. D.S., 
Bristol; Jean McCallum, The Study, Wimbledon Common, 
S.W. 19; Margaret M. Scott, The Study, Wimbledon 
Common, S.W. 19; Valerie J. D. Seel, County School 
for Girls, Gravesend ; Victor Thompson, Ryde School, 
Isle of W ight. 


Crass C.—In alphabetical order: Margaret Ashford, 
Lansdowne House, Swanage; Rosemary Bate, Brampton 
Down, Folkestone ; Pamela Griffiths, The Girdlers, Herne 
Bay; Elinor N. Lewis, St. Brandon’s, C.D.S., Bristol; 
Dudley Lofts, Ryde School, Isle of Wight ; Ann L. Olphert, 
Brampton Down, Folkestone ; Josephine Wilshire, St. 
Brandon’s, C.D.S., Bristol. 


Essays for the next Competition (not more than three 
Senior and fhree Junior from any one school) must be sent 
in by October 6, 1934. 


On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday. This is essential. 
3. The name and the address of the Candidate’s school ; 
4 
5 


St. Marv’s 
Pamela Z. 


. The title of the essay ; 
. A declaration by the Head of the school. 
(a) Confirming the Candidate's age ; 
(b) That the essay is the bona fide unaided work of 
the Candidate. 


The essays should be written on quarto paper (11 in. by 
gin.) and on one side of the page only, with reasonable 
margins to left and right. The sheets should be numbered 
and carefully fastened together. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written ‘‘ Essay Competition,” 
and it should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 


Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


have issued a 
It is arranged 


Messrs. GEORGE G. Harrap & Co., LTD., 
Reference List of Educational and General Books. 
by subjects and 1933 ane 1934 DODES ae marked. 


Messrs. METHUEN E Co., peat sea us in a leaflet that, 
moved by the recent movements in Europe against democracy, 
they are issuing a series ‘‘ If I were Dictator,” to which a number 
of well-known men are contributing. Three volumes have been 
published, and further contributions by Mr. Vernon Bartlett, 
Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, and Mr. James Maxton among others, 
are promised. 
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BLACKIE’S BOOKS 


In these days of economy experience has proved that BLACKIE’S 
Books take a foremost place by reason of their scholarly editing, 
clear type, strong binding, and reasonableness in price. 
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JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


OF THE UNIVERSITIES OF MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, 
LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, AND BIRMINGHAM 


1935 
EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS 
Matriculation and School Certificate 


ENGLISH 


SHAKESPEARE—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE SHAKESPEARE—HENRY V. 
WARWICK EDITION. Edited by H. I. WITHERS, M.A., late Professor WARWICK EDITION. Edited by G. C. MOORE Sita, Litt.D., Ph.D., 
of Education, University of Manchester. With Introduction, Notes, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of English Language and Literature in 
Appendices, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. the University of Sheffield. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, 
SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., some- and Glossary. 2s. 6d. 
time Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With Introduction, Glossary, SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., some- 
and Questions. 10d. time Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With Introduction, Glossary, 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. and Questions. 10d. 

PLUTARCH LIFE OF JULIUS CAESAR. North's PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 
Translation. Introduction by W. H. D. Rouse, PLUTARCH—LIFE OF ALEXANDER. North’s Transla- 


Litt.D. rod. (Blackie's English Texts.) tion. Introduction by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 


GREEK AND LATIN 


XENOPHON— ANABASIS, II. Edited by the Rev. G. H. VIRGIL—AENEID, XI.—Edited by S. E. WinBo tt, M.A., 
NALL, M.A., Westminster School. With Introduction, Notes, and formerly Assistant Master, Christ's Hospital. With brief Intro- 
Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. (Blackie’s Illustrated Greek Series.) kie's Latin Plain Texts.) 


Higher School Certificate 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


CHAUCER—-THE PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY 
TALES. Edited by E. F. WrLLoucusy, M.D. With A Life of the 
Author, Essay on the Language of Chaucer, Notes, Glossary, &c 
ls. 6d. (Blackie's Standard English Classics. ') 


—— PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY TALES. 
With Glossary. Paper cover, 3d.; cloth cover, 6d. (Blackie's 
Smaller English Classics.) 


ductionand a few Textual Notes. 10d. (B 


SHAKESPEARE—HAMLET 
WARWICK EDITION. Edited by Sir EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, K.B.E., 
C.B., M.A., D.Litt. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Essay 
on Metre, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 

PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. ; 

—— ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. Edited by A. E. 
MorGan, M.A., Principal, University College, Hull, 
and Prof. Sherard Vines. With Introduction, Notes, 

Essay on Metre, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. BU ais Tae T oH D RO anon 
SHAKESPEARE —OTHELLÓ 10d. (Blackie's English Texts) > T] CE 
WARWICK EDITION. Edited by C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., F.B.A., i ; 
Honorary Professor of English Literature. University of Manchester. — LIFE OF JULIUS CAESAR. North's Translation. 
TON PARADISE Notes, SE BOO Ken’ Bake, a A p F Ta by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 10d. (Blackie's English 
GorsE, M.A. irs Introduction and Notes. Is. SCOTT—THE ANTIQUARY. With Sir Walter Scott's 
(Blackie's Standard English Classics.) Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 2s. net. (The Waverley Novels.) 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


RACINE—ANDROMAQUE. Edited by E. J. A. Groves, and Notes, by Henry Gibson Atkins, D.Lit., M.A. 
Lic. és L. With Introduction and Notes. ıs. (Lond.), B.A. (Cantab.), Professor of German in the 
(Blackie’s French Plays.) University of London, King’s College, and L. E. 


Í Kastner, M.A. (Man.), Litt.D. (Camb.), Professor of 
GOETHE—GOETHE’S POEMS. Selected and edited with 


French Language and Literature in the University 
Biographical Sketch, Introductory Chapter on Metre, of Manchester. 3s. 6d. 
LATIN 


TACITUS—AGRICOLA. Edited by W. C. FLAMSTEAD With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and 


College. 
Illustrated. 2s. (Blackie’s Illustrated 


WALTERS, M.A., sometime Professor of Classical 
Literature, King’s College, London. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. 
(Blackte’s Illustrated Latin Series.) 
VIRGIL—AENEID, VI.—Edited by H. B. COTTERILL, 


M.A., formerly Assistant Master at Haileybury 


Vocabulary. 
Latin Series.) 


——- AENEID, VI. Edited by S. E. WinBort, M.A. With 
brief Introduction and a few Textual Notes. rod. 
(Blackie’s Latin Plain Texts.) 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 


July and December, 1935 


EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS 


School Certificate Examination 
ENGLISH 


SHAKESPEARE—THE TEMPEST 


WARWICK EDITION. Edited by FREDERICK S. Boas, M.A., Inspector 
in English to the L.C.C. Education Department ; sometime Exhi- 
bitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. With Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 

SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., some- 
time Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With Introduction, Ques- 
tions, and Glossary. 10d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


KING HENRY IV, PART I 


WARWICK EDITION. Edited by F. W. Moorman, B.A., Ph.D., 
formerly Professor of English Language in the University of Leeds. 
With Introduction, Notes, Appendix, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—MACBETH 
WARWICK EDITION. Edited by Sir EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, K.B.E., 
CB; MA.. DIA: sometime Scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Essay on Metre, 
Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., some- 
time Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With Introduction, Questions, 
and Glossary. 10d. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 

SWIFT—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With four coloured 


and numerous black-and-white illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, 
R.I. 2s. net. 


BLACKIE & Son, LIMITED, publish many of the books 
suggested for study in the General Literature papers 
(Schedule 309). Inquiries are invited. 


LATIN 


ANNOTATED EDITIONS 


VIRGIL—-AENEID II. Edited by PHILIP SANDFORD, M.A. 
aea, sci: aie Notes, Appendices, and Vocabulary. Ilus- 
trat 


CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, VI. Edited by Jonn 
RANKINE BROWN, M.A., Professor of Classics in the Victoria 
University College, Wellington, N.Z. With Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, Exercises, and Vocabularies. Illustrated. 2s. 


—— DE BELLO GALLICO, VI. Edited by Jonn RANKINE 


Brown, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabu- 
laries. Ils. 6d. 


CICERO—-PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited by W. J. 
WOODHOUSE, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Sydney. 
With Introduction, Notes, Critical Appendix, and Vocabulary. 
Illustrated. 2s. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITIONS 
VIRGIL—AENEID II. Edited by S. E. WinsBo rt, M.A. 


With brief Introduction and a few Textual Notes. 10d. 


CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, VI. Edited by W. H. D. 
ROUSE, Litt.D. With brief Introduction and a few Textual Notes. 
10d 


*A GENERAL VOCABULARY TO VIRGIL. By A. 


GRAHAM, M.A. Is. 


*A GENERAL ‘VOCABULARY TO CAESAR’S GALLIC 
WAR. By A. GRAHAM, M.A. Is. 
* For use along with Blackie’s Latin Plain Texts, or any edition of 


Caesar or Virgil. 
GREEK 


XENOPHON— ANABASIS, Book I. Edited by C. E. 
BROWNRIGG, M.A., Headmaster, Magdalen College School, Oxford. 
With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Vocabulary. 2s. 


Junior Examination 


ENGLISH 
SHAKESPEARE—JULIUS CAESAR 


JUNIOR SCHOOL EDITION. Edited by WALTER DENT. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. ls. 

SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., some- 
time Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With Introduction, Ques- 
tions, and Glossary. 10d. 

PICTURE EDITION. With Introduction, Notes, Appendix, and 
numerous Illustrations. 1s. 6d 

PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


—— AS YOU LIKE IT 
JUNIOR SCHOOL EDITION. Edited by LIONEL W. LYDE, M.A. With 
Introduction and Notes. 1s. 
SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. With 
Introduction, Questions, and Glossary. 10d. 
PICTURE EDITION. With Introduction, Notes, Appendix, and 
numerous Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


DEFOE—-ROBINSON CRUSOE, PARTI. With coloured 
Frontispiece. 1s. 4d. (English Authors for School Reading.) 


—— ROBINSON CRUSOE, PARTI. With four coloured 
Illustrations. 2s. net. (Blackie’s Library of Famous Books.) 


LATIN 
CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, IV and V. Edited by 


JOHN RANKINE Brown, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Appa 
dices, Exercises, and Vocabularies. Illustrated. 2s. each. (Blackie's 
Illustrated Latin Series.) 


—— DE BELLO GALLICO, IV and V. Edited by Joun 
RANKINE BROWN, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and 
Vocabularies. 1s. 6d. each. 


—— DE BELLO GALLICO, IV and V. Edited by W. H. D. 
Rouse, Litt.D. With brief Introduction and a few Textual Notes. 
10d. each. (Blackie’s Latin Plain Texts.) 


—— INVASIONS OF BRITAIN (Gallic War, iv, 20-38 


—v, 1-23). With Introduction, Notes, Imitative ‘Exercises, and 
Vocabularies by JOHN RANKINE BROWN, M.A. 2s. 


FRENCH 


ALFRED DE VIGNY—-LAURETTE OU LE CACHET 
ROUGE. Edited by THOMAS KEEN, M.A., B.A., with Biographical 
Note, Notes and Glossary, and Retranslation Exercises. 6d. 


LABICHE ET MARTIN—LE VOYAGE DE MONSIEUR 
PERRICHON. Edited by G. H. CLARKE, M.A., Headmaster. With 
Introduction and Notes. With or without Vocabulary. 1s. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 


July and December, 1935 
EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS 


School Certificate Examination 


ENGLISH 
SHAKESPEARE—KING LEAR 


WARWICK EDITION. Edited by D. NicHor Situ, M.A., D.Litt., 
Merton Professor of English Literature, Oxford University. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., some- 
time Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With Introduction, Ques- 
tions, and Glossary. 10d. 

PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


WARWICK EDITION. Edited by H. L. WITHERS, formerly Professor 
of Education, Victoria University oS Manchester. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 

SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., some- 
time Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With Introduction, Ques- 
tions, and Glossary. 10d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 
LATIN 
LIVY—BOOK V. Edited by W. CeciL Laming, M.A., VIRGIL—AENEID I. Edited by PHILIP SANDFORD, 
sometime Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. M.A., formerly Professor of Latin in University 


With Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, &c. Illus- College, Galway. With Introduction, Notes, Appen- 
trated. 2s. dices, and Vocabulary. Ilustrated. 2s. 


— BOOK V. Edited by E. SEYMER THOMPSON, M.A., 
Fellow and formerly Tutor of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. With Introduction and a few Textual 
Notes. Is. 


—— AENEID I. Edited by S. E. Winsort, M.A., 
formerly Assistant Master, Christ’s Hospital. With 
brief Introduction and a few Textual Notes. tod. 


Junior Examination 
LATIN AND GREEK 


ENGLISH 
CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, VII. Edited by JoHN 


SHAKESPEARE—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
Junior ScHooL EDITION. Edited by GEORGE H. ELY, B.A. With 
Introduction, Notes, &c. 1s. 


SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., some- 
time Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With Introduction, Ques- 
tions, and Glossary. 10d. 


PICTURE EpITION. With Introduction, Notes, Appendix, and 
numerous Illustrations. ls. 6d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SCOTT—THE TALISMAN. Edited by WittiamM KEITH 
Leask, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 


(Blackie’s Standard English Classics.) 


SS . With coloured Frontispiece. 
Is. 4d. " Enalish Authors for School Reading.) 


RANKINE Brown, M.A., Professor of Latin, Victoria 
College, Wellington, N.Z., sometime Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. 

— DE BELLO GALLICO, VII. Edited by W. H. D. 
Rouser, Litt.D., formerly Headmaster of the Perse 
School, Cambridge. With brief Introduction and a 
few Textual Notes. rod. 

VIRGIL—AENEID II. Edited by PHILIP SANDFORD, M.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, Appendices,.and Vocabu- 
lary. Illustrated. 2s. 

— AENEID II. Edited by S. E. WinsBoit, M.A. With 
brief Introduction and a few Textual Notes. 10d. 

XENOPHON— ANABASIS, IV. Edited by the Rev. G. H. 
NALL, M.A., formerly Assistant Master, Westminster 
School. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


School Certificate Examination, 1936 


SHAKESPEARE—JULIUS CAESAR 


WARWICK EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., sometime 
Scholar of Oriel College, ee ie With Introduction, Notes, 


Appendices, Glossary, &c. 


SELF-STUDY EprT1on. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. With 
Introduction, Questions, and Glossary. 10d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—KING HENRY IV, PART I 


Warwick EDITION. Edited by F. W. MOORMAN, B.A., Ph.D., 
formerly Professor of English Language in the University of Leeds. 
With Introduction, Notes, Appendix, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 
DICKENS—A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


Frontispiece. 1s. 4d. 


With coloured 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application 
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MODERN FRENCH 


A Practical Course 
By 
H. O. EMERSON, B.A., 


Head of Modern Language Dept., 
Harvey Grammar School, Folkestone 


48 MODERN FRENCH 


‘Bonjour, Annette,’ dit sa tante, ‘comment vas-tu ?’ 

“Trés bien, merci, ma tante! ’ 

‘Et ta mère ? ’ 

‘ Elle va bien aussi.’ 

‘Et que fait René cette après-midi ? 
pas ? ’ 

‘Non, il joue avec son camarade, Bernard Lavigne.’ 


Il ne sort 
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‘Mais, qu’est-ce qu’on donne au cinéma cette 


semaine, ma tante ? Ah, voila le journal.’ 

Annette prend le journal et lit avec attention le 
programme des cinémas. Au cinéma de la Madeleine 
il y a un film de Douglas Fairbanks ; à l’Olympia il y a 
un film des grands comiques, Laurel et Hardy; au 
Gaumont Palace il y a un film francais. 

‘Eh bien, Annette, qu’est-ce que tu dis ?’ 

‘ On dit que ce film français est excellent. Annabella 
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18 King William Street, 
Charing Cross, London, W.C.2 
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PART I 


192 pages. Illustrated 


2s. 


Special features : 


Brightness and modernity— 
abundant illustration — full 


and varied exercises. 


The Reading Pieces for each 


lesson are specially written to 
arouse the interest and attention 


of pupils. | Modern in subject. 


Grammatical Explanations 


are in English—to help the 


average pupil. 


Progress is not too fast— 


work proceeds by easy stages, 
well driven home. 


Revision Lesson to every five 


ordinary lessons. 


Copious Illustrations to 


bring out humorous and dramatic 
incidents in text. 


Modest Price. 
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Supplement to 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 780 


JULY 2, 1934 


Fini Dobia 
for | EXTBOOKS 


We are now preparing a Catalogue of 
Second-hand School and College Text- 
books. May we send you a copy? 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
CAMBRIDGE 


dlete 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W.7 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses 


President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 
The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 


A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 

Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 
not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, Saturdays excepted. Evening Classes for 
Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in embroidery 
of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, weaving, 
leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 
Branch. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


LEICESTER 


Full Courses for the ARTS, SCIENCE, COMMERCE and 
LAW, and for the first examination for Agriculture, 
Dental Surgery, Horticulture, and Medicine Degrees of 
London University. Inclusive tuition fee, £20 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the Training of Teachers 
(with the usual Board of Education Grants). Fee payable 
by the student, £10 per annum. 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. Fees, £65 per annum. 
Grant-earning students, £35 per annum. 


Particulars (post free) from the Registrar. 


THE ROYAL DRAWING SOCIETY 


R. ABLETT’S Teacher-Artist Lectures 
= Examinations, September 3 to 8, 1934. Studios for 
Drawing, Painting, and Teaching reopen September 24, 
ee ae ee 18 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 

W oa 


and 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, OFFICE, 
CANTEEN FURNITURE 
CHAIRS PARTITIONS 


& CO. 


M HAMMER LTD. 


DEPT: J:E. CROWN WORKS, 
HERMITAGE RD., HARRINGAY, LONDON, N. 4 


BINDING CASES 


for “THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” 


1933, 1932, 1931, 1930, 1929, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 4/- each; 1922, 
1918, 2/6 each; 1917, and previous 


to December, 
1927, 1926, 
1920, 1919, 


January 
1928, 
1921, 


years, 1/6 each 
“ The Journal of Education ” (Vol. LXIV), from January to Decem- 


ber, 1932, may fairly be said to cover the whole field of elementary 
and secondary education, since every subject of interest to teachers 
and pupils is dealt with in one form or another in these 850 

One of the invaluable sections of this volume is the review of ks 
for examination ‘taeerrh and special articles on teaching will be 
found very useful.” —The Yorkshire Post, December 28, 1932. 


London: Mr.William Rice, Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


Educational, all subjects—Second-hand 


LARGE STOCK OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
State wants 


GALLOWAY & PORTER, LTD., 
University Booksellers, CAMBRIDGE 
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BLACKPOOL 
BLACKPOOL NORTH — BOSTON PRIVATE HOTEL 


Facing Irish Sea. Hot and cold water all rooms. Vi-Spring 
mattresses. Mcst up-to-date hotel on the promenade. Two 
Lounges. Smoke Room. Near Putting and Bowling Greens. 
Own Country Farm. Bathing from hotel. Free parking. 
Accommodation 140. LIFT 


Resident Owner-Proprietors: H. & J. MANN Telephone 51832 


[JULY, 1934 


THE JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, LTD. 


Managed by a Committee appointed by the Head Masters’ 
Association and the Assistant Masters’ Association. 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. LOWEST COMMISSION. 


Registrar: RONALD E. GUNDRY, M.A., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
Tel.: Museum 0656 (4 lines). 


QUALIFIED WOMEN WANTING 


POSTS OVERSEAS 


As Teachers, Hospital Nurses, Governesses, &c. 
Should ask the Society for the Oversea Settlement of British Women 
(S.0.S.B.W.) for INFORMATION and HELP. No fee charged 


Apply to THE SECRETARY (S.O.S.B.W.), 
CAXTON HOUSE (West Block), 12 Tothill Street, S.W. 1 
Telephone: Whitehall 9060 


The Journal of Education 
AUGUST, 1934 


Advertisements should reach 
the office by July 19, 1934 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE, Hostels, 


Residential and HOLIDAY Quarters for Teachers 


‘ 
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[J NIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


RESIDENCE HALLS 
FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Warden : Miss M. E. Dogson, M.A., B.Sc., B.D. 


University Hall, wbich was opened in 1896 by 
the University of St. Andrews, accommodates 70 
students. In addition there are, under the same 
management, three residences in which 70 additional 
students may reside. 

All degrees granted by the University are open to 
women. The academical year extends over three 
terms of approximately nine and a half weeks each, 
and the Residence Fees vary from £66 per annum. 

Matriculation and Class Fees vary according to 
the Faculty chosen. 

For further information apply to the WARDEN, 
University Hall, St. Andrews, Fife. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH 
Halls of Residence for Women Students 
Senior Warden: Mrs. GUTHKELCH, B.A. (Lounud.) 


FRESIDENCE (under exceptionally 
healthy conditions) for 280 students at the 
three Halls on the sea front. 

Prospectuses of Degree Courses in Arts, Science 
or Law, Teachers’ Training Dept. (Secondary and 
Elementary), and Diploma Courses in Geography, 
Biology, Music, and Agriculture can be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, U.C.W. 

` FEES.—50 to 62 guineas per annum. 

Early application should be made to the SENIOR 

WARDEN, Alexandra Hall. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR 
University Hostels for Women Students. 
Warden: Miss M. ORLIDGE DAVIS 
(Hons. Hist. Oxon.). 

Fees, £51, £56, and £61 per annum 

Prospectuses of Degree Courses, Teachers’ Train- 
ing Department, Kindergarten Department, and 
Departments of Agriculture and Electrical Engineer- 
ing, and of Music can be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR, University College, Bangor. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales) 


Beck Hall of Residence for Women Students 
Warden: Miss M. K. WILKINSON, M.A. 
Fee, 47 guineas per Session of 314 weeks. 
College tuition fees: Arts £15, and Science £20 per 
Session. 
Prospectuses of the College may be obtained from 
the REGISTRAR, University College, Singleton Park, 
Swansea. 
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FOREST OF DEAN, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS 
ITTLEDEAN HOUSE, Littledean, 


Glos. BEAUTIFUL GUEST House (600 ft. up). 
80 rooms. 5 acres grounds. BILLIARDS, Dancing, 
Tennis, Putting, Bowls, Cricket, Golf, Motoring. 
Garage. Established 27 years. Board-Residence, 
50s. to 70s. per week. [Illustrated Tariff free. 
Special off-season terms. 


BERDARE Hall, CARDIFF.— 


Residence for Women Students of the 
University College of South Wales and Monmouth- 


shire. 
Principal : Miss KATE HURLBATT, 
Somerville College, Oxford. 


Fees, £72, £67, and £60 per annum. College tuition 
fees, Arts, £15, and Science, £20 per annum. 
Scholarships of £25 awarded on the result of 
Entrance Scholarship Examination of University 
College, Cardiff, held annually in the Spring. 
Students prepared for the B.A., B.Sc., and Degrees 
of the University of Wales. Departments for Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Training are attached to the 
College. Students with recognized academic qualifica- 
tions can enter in October for one year Secondary 
Training Course. In the Medical School the compo- 
sition fee varies from {20 to £35 per annum.— 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


DROITWICH 


ORBURY HOUSE. — Entrance 


facing Baths. Guests received in fine old 
Manor House. Every modern comfort. Three acres 
of beautiful garden. Nearest to Golf Links. Telegram 
and Telephone: 53 Droitwich. Illustrated booklet. 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS 


EGETARIAN Guest House, alt. 


600 ft. Happy holiday or restful recuperation. 
Tennis, motor excursions, &c.—Mr. and Mrs. 


Lupr.ow, ‘‘ The Briars,’"’ Crich, near Matlock 
(Ambergate Station, L.M.S.). Telephone: Amber- 
gate 44. 


LONDON, S.W.1 
HE WARWICK CLUB (Ladies’ 
Residential, with married quarters). Terms 
from 35s. a week, partial board. Special arrange- 
ments for holidays. For full particulars apply to 
THE SECRETARY, 21 St. George's Square, S.W. 1. 


WHERE TO STAY IN LONDON 


“TRE LODGE, 1 St. George’s Square,’ 


S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 5s. 6d. a day 
or 30s. weekly. With Dinner, 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas 
weekly. Apply SECRETARY. 


OXFORD 
XENFORD HALL PRIVATE 


HOTEL, 18-17 Magdalen Street. Oxenford 
Hall is central for Colleges. Close to Martyrs’ 
Memorial. Terms moderate. Telephone 2748. 


Fe aT R a ne LT SRT TE CRN OR eg ONE UNE 
ST. MARGARET’S-ON-THAMES 


OMFORTABLE  Board-Residence 


for young men in nice home; good cooking. 
Near park, river; also good train service, buses, &c. 
—Apply 17 Baronsfield Road, East Twickenham, 
Middlesex. 


HOVE, SUSSEX 


“QT. MARGARET'S,” 38 Brunswick 


Road, Hove. Comfortable, quiet Guest 
House. Separate tables. Gas fires in bedrooms. Near 
Sea and Gardens.— PROPRIETRESS. 


“VACATION COURSE 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRASBOURG (FRANCE) 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS 


HOLIDAY COURSES (JULY 1 TO 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1934) 


Section A.—FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Phonetics 
(theoretical and pracne Paa in i 


in grammar dictation; translation (oral and 
written) and composition; history of the 
French language. 


FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION.— 
History of French literature; explications of 
modern French writers ; introductory courses to 
French literature, philosophy, science, and art of 
to-day, to French social and political life. Visits 
to schools, monuments, factories, &c. 


Section B. — GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE.—Phonetics ; practice in speak- 
ing; grammar; dictation; translation and 
composition. Introductory lectures to modern 
German life and literature. 


GERMAN LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION: 


FEES. FRENCH. | GERMAN. |BOTH COURSES. 
10 weeks 280 frs. | 200 frs. 400 frs. 
8 ,, 260 ,, 180 ,, 350 ,, 
6, 220 ,, 160 ,, 300 ,, 
4 n 180 ,, 140 ,, 280 ,, 


EXCURSIONS in the Vosges, the Rhine Valley, &c. 
SPORTS: Rowing, football, tennis, &c. 


DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR a course of 
lectures, including French lan e, literature, 
conversation, and history is arranged at 
“Institut d'Études Françaises Modernes "’ for 
foreign students. 

20-25 lessons per week. 


Supplementary information to be got from the 
Secretariat des Cours de Vacances, Université de 
Strasbourg, France., 
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See also pages 425, 447, 465, 471-478, 481-483; [Summer Schools] A 482, 483; [Halls of 
Residence, Pensions, &c.] 482: [Scholarships] 473, 474; [Physical Training Colleges] 473 


Kae Pa yo a No Ne ~ NONON oN Ne Bae Pas 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W.ı 


PRINCIPAL: Miss G. E. M. JEBB, M.A. 


DEGREE COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCE 
COURSE OF TRAINING IN SOCIAL WORK 


FOR RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 
SESSION 1934-5 BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1934 


ST. MARY’S TRAINING COLLEGE | THE sac ELp COLLEGE; VACATION COURSE 
41 The Crescent, Bedford UNIVERSITE DE DIJON 


TRAINING CO “GE FOR ACHERS AND 
nae a OS Pe Cours spéciaux de francais pour Étudiants 
Recognized by the Board of Education. Étrangers pendant l'année scolaire et pendant les 
Principal: Miss MARGARET SPENCE. vacances. 
Students are prepared for the Examinations of the Cours théoriques et exercices pratiques de phoné- 
tique, langue, littérature, civilisation, et commerce 


National Froebel Union. 
Practice in Preparatory, Secondary, and Elemen- | francais méthodiquement conçus et organisés. 


tary Schools. 
Course of Training, three years. 
Fees, with Residence, £94 10s. he £100 16s. 
Fees, without Residence, £31 1 
Tor particulars apply ence. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGES, Tee Coles ani 
| 


SCHOOLS LIMITED 
(Recognized by the Board of Education) 
PRINCIPAL : 
Miss APPERSON, M.A., Newnham College, Classical 
Tripos 
HEAD OF THE TRAINING COLLEGE: 
Mrs. J. A. GREEN, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the London (Internal) 
Teachers’ Diploma, Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the examinations of the National Froebel Union. 

Particulars of Hostels, Scholarships, and Bursaries 
on application: 34 Lancaster Gate, W. 2. 


Diplômes. 
ate Réunions. Sports. 
renseignements, s'adresser au Secrétaire : 
me rie "chabot. -Charny, Dijon, France. 
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« 


The Journal of Education 


SPECIAL SERIES OF ARTICLES FOR 1933 


“SCHOOL LIBRARIES” 


With special attention to Reference Books 


The Introductory Article, by Mr. C. W. pane: M.A., formerly Headmaster of Holt School, 
Liverpool, January, 1933. 

The Modern Languages section, by Mr. A. M. Gibson, M.A., Headmaster, Collegiate School, 
Liverpool, February, 1933. 

The English section, by Mr. A. M. Walmsley, M.A., Northampton School, March, 1933. 

The Classics section, by Rev. H. A. Symonds, M.A., Headmaster, Liverpool Institute, April, 


1933. 
The History section, by Mr. F. C. Happold, D.S.O., M.A., Headmaster, Bishop Wordsworth’s 


School, Salisbury, May, 1933. 
The Geography section, by Mr. L. B. Cundall, M.Sc., F.R.G.S., Geography Master, Henry 


Thornton School, London, W., June, 1933. 
The Mathematics section, by Mr. A. Lea Perkins, M.A., L.C.P., Head of the Mathematical 


Department, Varndean School, Brighton, July, 193 7. 
The Chemistry section, by Dr. E. J. Holmyard, M.A., M.Sc., Clifton College, Bristol, August, 


1933. 


LONDON: MR. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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Reviews 


BRITISH ART 


The British Masters: a Survey and Guide. 
(6s. net. Sampson Low.) 

This is a book to read and read again before going to 
see the exhibition of British art at Burlington House. While 
he has no sympathy with nationalism in the narrow sense 
of the word, the author insists on the distinctively British 
spirit in art, and he looks for origins not to the genre and 
portrait painters of 200 years ago, but to the ecclesiastical 
artists of 1,000 years before that. The large philosophic, 
historic, and social outlook is skilfully combined with an 
account of the contribution of the individual masters. 
The plan of printing the painters’ names and dates in larger 
type is most helpful. It is good to find an art critic writing 
sound sense and expressing it in intelligible English. We 
are reminded that the artist must be a man first and a 
painter second; that the critic may be a useful inter- 
mediary, but that he, too, frequently becomes a maker of 
mysteries instead of fulfilling his function as interpreter. 
Mr. Shipp shows that, in the Anglo-French period of give 
and take, it is false modesty to belittle the British contri- 
bution. He would claim the Westminster portrait of 
Richard II, and also the Wilton Diptych, in the absence of 
more definite evidence of their French origin. He would 
even like to claim Holbein as an English master, on the 
ground of his sixteen years work in this country; in the 
same way that France has adopted Jean Clouet. “ Writing 
about art one must write about life ” is a profound truth ; 
indeed, how can it be otherwise, since art is perhaps the 
most intimate and lasting record of life. This book stands 
for not only a sound, well-illustrated account of British art 
but something more. 


By H. SHIpp. 


HEIL HITLER 


A History of National Socialism. By K. HEIDEN. Trans- 
lated from the German. (15s. net. Methuen.) 

Hitler’s First Year. By H. P. GREENWOOD. (Is. net. 
Methuen.) | 

The past twenty years have seen more revolutionary 
changes in the European state-system than any preceding 
period of equal duration, not excepting the two decades in- 
augurated by the assembling of the French States General 
in 1789. And of all the changes of this past twenty years 
none surpasses in either unexpectedness or importance 
those which transformed the German Empire into the 
Federal Republic of 1919, and the Federal Republic into the 
“ Third Reich ” in 1933. It is inconceivable that in 1914, 
when the Great War broke out, any human being, however 
prescient, can in the midst of his most alcoholic nightmares 
have dreamed it possible that, in 1934, on the combined 
ruins of the Hohenzollern monarchy and the Weimar 
Constitution should be sitting in dictatorial autocracy, with 
a more than imperial power, the son of a Viennese house- 
painter, who himself had but recently been a bricklayer’s 
labourer. 

The rise of Adolf Hitler, indeed, from complete insig- 
nificance and obscurity to dazzling eminence and tyrannical 
authority is the supreme miracle of modern European 
politics. Compared with it, the rise of Benito Mussolini, 
the son of the Milanese blacksmith, to power in Italy is 
rational and commonplace. Herr Heiden in his History of 
National Socialism, attempts to explain it. He ascribes it 
to outstanding gifts of leadership. ‘‘ As a mob-leader 
Hitler is certainly unrivalled to-day, and almost unequalled 
in history. A comparison with Cleon, Wat Tyler, or Rienzi 
would be too inadequate. If only the number of men set 
in motion by his oratory is considered, he surpasses both 
Peter the Hermit and Mahomet. Nothing lke him has 
been seen in Europe.” It cannot, however, be said that 
Herr Heiden succeeds in showing how it is that Hitler has 
managed to secure so complete an ascendancy over the 


German mob. He evidently despises Hitler ; he describes 
him as a ‘‘ masterly neurasthenic,’’ denies him both strength 
of will and largeness of ideas, and regards his expressionless 
and rather ridiculous face as the composite countenance of 
“the unknown soldier.” Herr Heiden is avowedly the 
enemy of the Nazi régime, and what he says about it has 
to be discounted accordingly. Nevertheless he gives detailed 
information concerning the régime and its leaders that cannot 
readily be obtained from any other source. Hence his 
History is distinctly useful. 

Mr. Powys Greenwood’s little book, mainly reprinted 
from Spectator articles, is of course much slighter. But it is 
also far more readable, and it gives all the information 
respecting the Hitler government of Germany and the Hitler 
policy during the year January, 1933, to January, 1934, 
that the ordinary citizen requires or can readily assimilate. 


— 


A SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLMASTER 


Reddie of Abbotsholme. By B. M. Warp. (Ios. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Cecil Reddie (1858-1932), founder of Abbotsholme and 
the New School Movement, was, like Sanderson, a scientific 
schoolmaster. Appropriately, he has been given a scientific 
biography depicting the whole man, warts and all. If he 
was a prophet without great honour in his own country, 
this is not surprising, for patriotism was not one of his 
virtues. We are told that he would talk continuously 
from 6 p.m. to 2 a.m., his favourite subjects being sex, 
the inferiority of women, and the “ putrid ” English charac- 
ter! Discussing the origin of the War, he wrote: ‘ The 
plain truth is that England was not fit to govern one-fifth 
of the dry globe and all the sea.’’ Nevertheless, as Prof. 
J. J. Findlay writes in introduction, Reddie’s life is a 
record of significant achievement. One of his finest sayings, 
says Mr. Colin Sharp, in his description of Abbotsholme 
before and after 1927, was that the more the intellect is 
developed, the more is it essential that the emotional nature 
must also be trained. KReddie’s purpose was “ to train the 
whole life—physical, emotional, and mental—of the boy.” 

His methods were original. He believed in manual, even 
in menial work, as contributing to the formation of charac- 
ter. Abbotsholme was the first school at which ‘‘ a definite 
and scientific system of graduated sex instruction ” formed 
part of the curriculum. “It is just as necessary for boys 
to have objects to Jove,” Reddie wrote, ‘‘ as to have food to 
eat ’’—to love, not in a maudlin, sentimental way, but 
in a sound, manly, wholesome way. Religion was a powerful 
influence in the school and an inspiring chapter describes 
the special services in the school chapel. The boys 
helped to conduct the services; secular literature was 
introduced into the readings; music and poetry, including 
Latin and German hymns, contributed to the devo- 
tional atmosphere. Health and diet were scientifically 
studied. We read, for instance, that one summer Reddie 
was appalled by the sluggishness of the boys’ minds at 
mathematics in the morning. What was the remedy? For the 
heavy English breakfast, Reddie substituted a light repast, 
including coffee. ‘‘ The result was remarkable.” All tuck 
from home, and all grubbing between meals was barred. 
Other aspects of school life were studied in the same scientific 
spirit—for instance, clothing, ventilation, dormitory life. 
Boys at Abbotsholme slept between blankets which were 
frequently washed. They made their own beds. 

An interesting chapter includes extracts from Reddie’s 
diary during his visit to German schools in 1924. ‘‘ Kapelle,” 
an institution in some of the schools visited, is modelled 
on the Abbotsholme chapel services. The religion element, 
however, has been gradually eliminated. ‘‘ Kapelle ” 
covers concerts, debates, kameradschaft and familienabend. 
Reddie was not a full convert to co-education but reports 
the opinion held in some German schools that a proportion 
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of one girl to three boys provides a workable plan, ‘‘ whereas 
a larger number of girls would tend to spoil the school in 
some way or another.” He records his view that head- 
masters are much less tyrannical than headmistresses, 
partly because it is the nature of a woman, at the head of 
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affairs, to be a tyrant and partly because women, in general, 
are more tolerant of tyranny. Abbotsholme is the proto- 
type of the “ New Schools ” founded throughout the world. 
To the open-minded teacher, this biography of its founder 
will prove a mine of interest and suggestion. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


The Art and Craft of Lino Cutting and Printing. By C. FLIGHT. 
(3s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

The Toymaker Cards : a Set of Thirty-one Cards for Handiwork, 
printed in Colour. (2s. net. Oxford University Press.) 
Design in Modern Life. With Contributions by R. ATKINSON, 
ELIZABETH DENBY, E. MAXWELL Fry, J. LAveEr, F. PICK, 
A. B. READ, and G. RussELL. Edited by J. GLoac. (10s. 6d. 

net. Allen & Unwin.) 


The Nine Magazines of Kodansha: the Autobiography of a 
Japanese Publisher. By Seiji Noma. (ios. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

This autobiography of the Japanese Harmsworth, Sieja Noma, 
throws light on that world portent, the Japanese mentality. Noma 
was trained and worked as a teacher. He became an inspector 
of education and university official in Tokyo. As a magazine 
editor and publisher, his advance to affluence was rapid. His 
life is curiously naive and unsophisticated. For instance, his 
marriage was arranged by friends and the ceremony took place 
on the same day he met his future wife. One of his principles 
in life is “ procrastination in evil’’—‘ that’s fine, but not 
to-day—some other time.” The final words of his narrative are 
characteristic—‘‘ I may say that Saye, my dear wife, my dear 
sister, Yasu, and her husband, Zenjiro Noma, and also wife’s 
widowed mother, Tomiko Hattori, enjoy perfect health and are 
my solace and inspiration.” 


Lawrence of Lucknow, 1806-1857: being the Life of Sir Henry 
Lawrence retold from his Private and Public Papers. By 
Dr. J. L. Morison. (15s. net. Bell.) 

This is a great biography which will indubitably become a 
classic of Indian history. In Lawrence of Lucknow, who was 
killed during the mutiny of 1857, Dr. Morison has a hero of out- 
standing nobility of character. He is inspired by a high en- 
thusiasm for his hero, and he writes in a style of electric brilliance. 
But he is also a historian of sound judgment, skilled in the 
technique of his craft. So he has spared no pains to seek out 
all possible sources of information, both in England and in 
India. He has, moreover, made it his business to traverse the 
whole region associated with Lawrence in India. Hence a book 
of a vividness and fascination rarely exceeded. 


The Life and Misadventures of Miguel de Cervantes. By M. 
TomAs. Translated from the Spanish by W. B. WELLS. 
(10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This is a translation of a Spanish book that was first printed 
in Barcelona in 1933. The Life of Miguel de Cervantes makes 
an amazing story of romance and misfortune, remarkable even 
for the sixteenth century. The story will add much to an 
understanding of, and an enjoyment of, that unique book 
Don Quixote. 


Ben Jonson. By J. PALMER. (128. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

Ben Jonson was indeed a personality, and therefore the 
story of his remarkable career makes very interesting reading, 
even for those who are not particularly concerned with Jonson's 
great contribution to English literature. Mr. Palmer has aimed 
not only at presenting Jonson the man, but at giving the reader 
a reliable critical estimate of Jonson's achievement as poet and 
dramatist. 


Walter Savage Landor : Last Days, Letters and Conversations. 
Edited, with Explanatory Comments by H. C. MINcHIN. 
(6s. net. Methuen.) 

Mr. Minchin tells the story of the last five years of Landor’s 
life. The story is based on Landor’s letters to Robert Browning, 
hitherto, with a single exception, unpublished. 
Three Lives: an Autobiography. By S. Foor. 

Heinemann.) 

Few of the readers of Mr. Foot’s recent educational publica- 

tions can have had any idea that behind his present work lie 


(10s. 6d. net. 


two other lives, an adventurous and highly successful business 
career, in the Shell Oil Company, and an equally successful and 
adventurous military career. His own experience must help 
to account for his conspicuous recent success as a careers master. 
When he was a school prefect in his teens he knew in his own 
mind that teaching drew him more than any other profession, 
but it was not till after the War that he knew it clearly enough 
to lay down a lucrative and interesting business post to become 
a junior master in his old school. Very few teachers have come 
to their work with such a preparation, and few have pursued 
it with such zest. Naturally he has become a pioneer in educa- 
tion. Here is his description of the life of a house-master at a 
public school: “ It is full of risks, clouded often with disappoint- 
ments, burdened with much anxiety; but it is a man’s job, 
full of great rewards.” Three Lives is a unique book, full of 
delights and surprises for both teachers and the general reader. 


Some Famous Inventors. By Dr. F. W. TickNner. (Boards, 
2s. 3d. Limp, 2s. University of London Press.) 

This book tells, in simple language, something of the lives of 
many famous inventors, of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, whose work transformed Britain from an agricultural to 
an industrial country. There are short chapters, well-illustrated, 
on engines, engineering, and metallurgy, spinning and weaving, 
road-making and travelling by land, water, and by air, electrical 
communication, &c. The frontispiece gives nine portraits of 
“ some men to whom we owe wireless ” ; and amongst them are 
Wheatstone and Bell. Doubtless these men were brilliant 
investigators, but it can scarcely be said that their work helped 
materially in laying the foundations of “ wireless.” Surely it 
would be more in accordance with fact if very prominent places 
in this select portrait-gallery had been given to Clerk Maxwell 
and to Hertz. 


Great Lives. Dumas Pére. By G. R. PEARCE. Carlyle. 
LAMMOND. (28. net each. Duckworth). 

The genius of the elder Dumas is not to be denied, but although 
there is entertainment enough in the life-story of this irrepressible 
jester, who boasted to Garibaldi ‘‘ that he must be the father 
of no less than five hundred boys and girls,’’ the story on the 
whole makes rather sordid reading. There is little enough in 
the life of such a man to interest or inspire the modern reader. 
A comparison is sometimes made between the ròle of Dumas 
in French literature and Sir Walter Scott in our own, yet in 
character it would be difficult to find two men less alike. One 
cannot help wondering why Dumas Père deserves to be included 
in this gallery of Great Lives. And is the irony intentional 
that sandwiches him between Cardinal Newman and Thomas 
Carlyle ? Carlyle is in a very different category. There has been 
an overwhelming slump in his “ stock ” since his death rather 
more than fifty years ago. We are told in some quarters that 
there are signs to-day of a reawakening interest in the views 
and writings of Carlyle, particularly in his belief in the 
value of, and the need for, heroes. But the author of this 
little biography makes no attempt to whitewash Carlyle. We 
may recognize his influence over his contemporaries, and the 
importance of his preaching ; we may esteem him as a prophet ; 
but admiration for Thomas Carlyle, either as a writer or as a 
man, is still with the modern generation rather an acquired taste. 


Nansen of Norway. By C. TURLEY. Second (School) Edition. 
(zs. Methuen.) 


By D. 


Duodecim Fabulae. By T. K. E. BATTERBURY. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 
Comparative Greek and Latin Syntax. By R. W. Moore. (6s. 
Bell.) 

A Handbook of Greek Literature: from Homer to the Age of 
Lucian. By Prof. H. J. Rose. (21s. net. Methuen.) 
Selections from Vergil and Ovid. Edited by R. M. Lupron. 

(2s. Bell.) 
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Essay on National Education or Plan of Studies for the Young. 
By L. R. pE LA CHacotais. Translated from the French, 
with an Historical Introduction, by H. R. CLARK. (6s. net. 
Arnold.) 

Mr. H. R. Clark, the editor and translator of this Essay on 
National Education, published on March 24, 1763, makes the 
high claim that it ‘‘ has proved to be the most interesting and 
original contribution of the eighteenth century to the practical 
solution of educational problems.” It is a plea for national 
education, a protest against “‘ the vice of monasticism.” 


Les Economies dans le Domaine de l'Instruction Publique : d'A près 
les Données Fournies par les Ministeres de l'Instruction 
Publique. (Fr. 3. Geneva: Bureau International d’EKduca- 
tion.) 

The International Bureau of Education recently instituted an 
inquiry into the effects of financial economies on public instruc- 
tion. The volume under review contains information received 
from Ministries of Education in thirty-one countries. A general 
and analytical survey precedes the details furnished by each 
country, giving the results of the whole inquiry under classified 
heads. The urgency and gravity of the problems caused by 
financial stringency should commend this volume to all inter- 
ested in the present and future welfare of education. 


Madame.de Maintenon and Saint Cyr. By Dr. H. C. BARNARD. 
(10s. 6d. net. Black.) 

To his previous works on French education in the seventeenth 
century Dr. Barnard now adds this scholarly and extremely 
interesting study of the labours of Madame de Maintenon, the 
unacknowledged wife of Louis XIV. Her lifelong interest in 
education was expressed most completely in the foundation, 
Maintenance, and intimate supervision of the school for poor 
girls of noble birth at Saint Cyr. Christianity and reason—'‘ a 
kind of sanctified commonsense ’’—were to prepare them to 
take their place in the world without succumbing to its snares. 
Saint Cyr differed from other conventual schools of the time in 
efficiency and width of purpose. Its history until its suppression 


during the Revolution, its organization, the theories of which 
it was the practical application, its influence and importance, 
form the theme of Dr. Barnard’s able book. 


The Administration of Public High Schools through their Per- 
sonnel, By Prof. G. A. Rice, Prof. C. C. Conran, and P. 
FLEMING. (12s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

An invaluable book to any one who wants to understand the 
American high school. It is packed with information, and fully 
illustrated with graphs and charts, as well as by photographs 
of very beautiful school buildings. The work of each member 
of the statf, from principal to janitor, is discussed in detail. 
Education in Germany. By A. W. FLETCHER. (2s. 6d. net. 

Heffer.) 

Mr. Fletcher gives a short, interesting, and admittedly incom- 
plete survey of education in Germany since the War, concluding 
with a chapter on National Socialism. It remains to be seen 
how much of what he describes will prove to be compatible 
with the Nazi conceptions of education now being put into 
practice. 


A Secondary School Entrance Test. A Note by W. A. 
BROCKINGTON. (28. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
School Publicity. By B. FARLEY. (4s. 6d. net. California: 

Stanford University Press. London: Oxford University 


Press.) 


La Scolarité Obligatoire et sa Prolongation : @’Aprés les Données 


Fourntes par les Ministères de l'Instruction Publique. (Fr. 5. 
Geneva: Bureau International d'Education.) 

Universal Free Education. By Prof. H. P. ALLEN. (4s. 6d. 
net. California: Stanford University Press. London: 


Oxford University Press.) 
European Policies of Financing Public Educational Institutions. 


I. France. By F. H. SwiFt. (7s. 6d. net. Berkeley, Cal.: 
University of California Press. London: Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Adult Education in Practice. Edited by R. PEERS. (7s. 6d. net. 


Macmillan.) 


GEOGRAPHY 


Principles of Human Geography. By E. HUNTINGTON and S. W. 
CusHING. Fourth Edition. Re-written. (18s. od. net. 
New York: Wiley. London: Chapman & Hall.) 

The original purpose of this work was to set forth the great 
principles of geography in its human aspects and to provide 
American students and teachers with a sound textbook dealing 
with human relationships based on a physical background. 
The first three editions have had a very wide sale in the United 
States, and in preparing the fourth edition the writers have made 
extensive changes in the text, especially with regard to the 
earth’s form and motions; the human activities in mountains 
and plains; soil and the farmer; and man’s regional relation- 
ships. The scholarly method of treatment and the detailed 
analysis of geographical problems should ensure an introduction 
of this book to the colleges and schools of geography in this 
country. 


A Geography of Commodities. 
Harrap.) 

A Geography of Commodities has now been added to Harrap’s 
New Geographical Series. The aim of the writer is to give a 
descriptive account of the more important commodities, to 
arrange them in a systematic order of distribution and to avoid 
the use of unreasoned lists of facts. In this aim the writer has 
been very successful, and as a result, the volume provides a very 
satisfactory course of study for boys and girls in secondary 
schools. The text is illustrated with roughly drawn sketch maps 
on which the essential features are boldly marked. Statistical 
information is given in a series of tables in the Appendix. 


Life in Many Lands. 1. Life in Other Homes. By L. EDNA 
WALTER. (Limp, ts. gd. net. Boards, 3s. net. Nisbet.) 
For young children in junior forms, this reading book pro- 
vides a useful introduction to the study of human geography. 
The main features of the book are the beautiful pictures which 
have all been drawn specially for this work and the well-written 
descriptions in which facts are vividly presented without fanciful 


By H. ALNWICK. Od. 


(3s. 


additions. The lessons have been carefully prepared so that the 
story of life in each country is told in the very simple and 
attractive form of a pictorial sequence as well as in words. Each 
chapter is followed by picture study and practical exercises. 
For so good a production the price is remarkably low. 


Exploration and Adventure. By C. CoLLinson. (2s. 3d. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

The Devon Landscape. By W. H. THompPsoN and G. CLARK. 
(5s. net. Black.) 


School Certificate Revision Geography. 
(2s. 3d. Murray.) 


Handicraft and Physical Geography. 


By C. E. CLOWSER. 


By W. A. LISMER and 


M. H. PLAYLE. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The Principles of Economic Geography. By Prof. R. N. RUDMOSE 
Brown. Third Edition. (6s. net. Pitman.) 

Atlas for China. Prepared under the Direction of G. S. FOSTER 
KEMP. (3s. Macmillan.) 


Progressive Exercises in Practical Geography. By C. B. THURSTON. 
Book III. America. (Is. Arnold.) 


W. & A. K. Johnston's Geographical Pictures. Set I. Cool 
Temperate Lands. (1s. per set. Johnston.) 

Practical Map Books. By S. J. B. WHysBrow. Book I. Great 
Britain and Ireland. Book II. Europe. (tod. each. Dent.) 

Foundations of Geography. 1. Round the Globe. By B. G. 
HARDINGHAM. (1s. Od. Nelson.) 


Philips’ Informative Geographies. Edited by Prof. E. G. R. 
TAYLOR. The British Isles. By F. M. MILLER. (Manilla, 
Is. 2d. Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. G. Philip & Son.) 

Journeys Round the World. By V. C. Spary. (Limp Cloth, 
1s. gd. Cloth Boards, 2s. McDougall’s Educational Co.) 

The Young Explorer's Log Books: Practical Note Books fer 
Junior Schools. By J. H. STEMBRIDGE and S. E. WILLIAMS. 
Books I-IV. (4d. each. Oxford University Press.) 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


The Clarendon Readers in Literature and Science. Edited by J.C. 
SMIfH. Book I. Reprinted. (2s. 9d. Oxford University 
Press.) 

This is a reprint of an anthology first published in 1926. The 
selections, both in prose and verse, cover a wide range of subject 
matter and are well suited to capture the interest of readers 
of from twelve to fourteen years. For this new edition a set of 
exercises, running to fifty-eight pages, has been added. Itisa 
pity that the exercises do not give the page of the selections to 
which they refer. This neglect to make references easy is a 
fault in editing likely to cause annoyance to the reader. 


The Jovful Pilgrimage. By J. 
McDougall’s Educational Co.) 
There is not a single prose passage in this book which would not 
interest even a sophisticated reader, and it is certain that the 
boy or girl who can read at all will not stop till he has devoured 
every syllable of a story like “ Imprisoned with a Python.” 
As, with each excerpt, the title of the book and the name of the 
author are indicated, an enterprising pupil has but to call at 
a public library to secure the complete volume for his own private 
reading. The “ Speech Drill” and “ Dictionary of Difficult 
Words '’—accented, and with aids to pronunciation—are to be 
commended in a book which richly deserved a gaver covering. 


Edited by 
(1s. od.) 
At Home and 


H. RUTHERFORD. (2s. 6d. 


Harvap’s New English Readers for Junior Schools. 
F. H. PRITCHARD. Book II. Wonder-Stories. 
Book III. Hero-Tales. (2s). Book IV. 
Abroad. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

These volumes complete the course planned for pupils of 
7-11 years old. Each book provides not only agreeably varied 
reading matter, in prose and verse, but also systematically graded 
exercises of all kinds sufficient to occupy the lessons allotted to 
English throughout the period. They are solidly and attrac- 
tively bound and plentifully illustrated. In the interests of the 
more tender-hearted among the readers, the pictures accom- 
panying “ Flodden Field ” and even that of * The Children in the 
Alps ” might have been omitted. 


Storv-Time Books. Grade I. Nelly and Dick. 
Bed-Time Stories. By T. A. SPALDING. 


(5d.) Maolly’s 
(6d.) Grade IT. 


Moufiou. By Ouipa. Wattie: the Blacksmith's Boy ; The 
Two Princesses. By M. H. COTTELL. (5d. each.) Grade III. 
Nick. By Q. Scott-Hoprer. By Meadow and Stream: 


Nature Tales from the Danish, translated by G. C. MOORE 
SMITH. (5d. each. Nelson.) 

These supplementary readers, though distinguishable only 
by the differing colours of their wrappers, are divided into three 
grades, for ages 6-7, 8-9, and 10 and over. Thev provide whole- 
some reading for varied tastes; the type is clear, and they are 
prettily illustrated. Nelly and Dick is a particularly attractive 
account of the simple adventures and observations of two town- 
bred children taken to live in the country; MJolly’s Bed-time 
Stories are translations of a charming set of unfamiliar Oriental 
fairy-tales ; while AJouffiou is adapted from Ouida’s well-known 
story of a clever poodle belonging to a lame Italian boy. 


An English Course for Foreign Children. (Book I, 
1s. 4d. Book II, 1s. 8d. Macmillan.) 

In these books, by an author who has had much experience 
in teaching English to foreigners, which form the beginning of a 
series designed for use in elementary schools abroad, oral work 
is rightly insisted upon from the outset, the method in Book I 
being that of drill by automatic responses. In Book [I the pupils 
progress from the use of the simple present of the verb to the 
past, future, and present continuous. Ear-training exercises 
consist of commands given by the teacher to be silently obeyed 
by the pupils. The text is concerned with the child's daily 
activities at school and at home with the addition of a few fables. 
Considering the restricted space, there is a surprising amount 
of material for the learner to work upon, ingeniously varied in 
spite of necessary repetition. 


By I. Morris. 


Short Stories, Scraps and Shavings. By BERNARD SHaw. With 
Wood Engravings by J. FARLEIGH. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

The publication of this volume completes the Standard Edition 
of the Works of Bernard Shaw. Most of the pieces were written 
in the earlier days of the author, and the reader will find in them 
many ideas that were brought to full maturity in later works. 
Those who ‘know and appreciate Back to Methuselah will read 
with pleasure the “shaving” entitled “ A Glimpse of the 
Domesticity of Franklyn Barnabas,” discarded by Mr. Shaw 


when writing the play as likely to sidetrack his main theme. This 
fragment is full of Mr. Shaw’s penetrating philosophy (in this 
instance, on the subject of marriage) and sparkling wit. The 
volume also contains ‘‘ The Adventures of the Black Girl in her 
Search for God,” first published a year or so ago, and is illus- 
trated throughout with John Farleigh’s delightful wood en- 
gravings. Certainly a most attractive addition to the ‘‘ Shavian ’’ 
library. 


Nelson's Famous Books. Eugénie Grandet. By H. DE BALZAC. 
Hypatia. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. (2s. net each. Nelson.) 

Nelson’s Famous Books for Boys and Girls. The Black Arrow : 
a Tale of the Two Roses. By R. L. STEVENSON. Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. (2s. net each. 
Nelson.) 

These latest additions to Messrs. Nelson’s series of Famous 
Books are too well-known to need any further introduction. The 
volumes are attractive in appearance and well-bound, and the 
low price at which they are issued should make it possible to 
include them in many school libraries. 


The King's Highway: a Series of Prose Readers. By W. J. 
GLOVER. 1. An Enchanted Journey. 2. A Royal Progress. 
3. Wavfaring. (2s. 6d. each. G. Philip & Son.) 

These three prose anthologies aim at providing attractive 
narrative reading for the use of middle ard upper forms. They 
consist of complete stories and of excerpts representative of 
narrative and descriptive prose from the Authorized Version 
onwards, including a good deal of modern, copyright material. 
In each book the selections are arranged into four main groups— 
The Literature of Romance, Description, Humour, and Plays. 
A few exercises on Grammar and Composition are based on the 
extracts. 


A BC of Reading. By E. Pounpn. (4s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

Exercises in Comprehension for School Certificate English. By 
W. A. CLAYDON. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

Prose for Repetition. Selected by W. DERRY. (9d. Bell.) 

David. By S. FOWLER WRIGIT. (7s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 

A Reciter’s Repertory. Compiled by KATHLEEN RICH. (3s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 

More Essavs by Modern Masters. By H. BEttoc, G. K. 
CHESTERTON, E. V. Lucas, R. Lynp, A. A. MILNE, J. B. 
PRIESTLEY. (1s. 6d. Methuen.) 

School Certificate Précis. By G. N. Pocock. 

English Notes. By W. DERRY. (1s. Bell.) 

Modern English: a School Certificate Course—being a Revised 
Edition of Morgan and Latimer's “ Higher Course of English 


(2s. Dent.) 


Practice’’ to meet the Requirements of the Northern Joint 
Board's Examination. By R. B. Morcan and H. T. 
STROTHARD. (2s. 6d. Murray.) 


An Anthology of Wit. Selected by G. Boas. 
By JANE AUSTEN. 
(2s. 6d. each. 


Northanger Abbey. 
Edited by Mrs. FREDERICK Boas. 
Macmillan.) 


— eee 


A Book of Scottish Verse. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
R. L. Mackik. (2s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Even in these days of numerous anthologies this little book 
well justifies its recent inclusion in the World’s Classics serics 
(417). It contains poems ranging over the last six centuries, 
not all in the Scottish tongue, for Scottish poets who wrote in 
English and lived in England are also represented. It illustrates 
well that the strength of Scottish poetry is in song and ballad. 
There is a valuable introductory essay of fifteen pages. 

Macbeth. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by M. ALDERTON PINK. (zs. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

Judy's Dream: a Play for Children in Three Scenes. By 
GERALDINE BALL. (Iree to Teachers. Health and Cleanli- 
ness Council.) 


Mr. S. F. Rous, who has been unanimously elected to 
succeed Sir Frederick Wall as Secretary to the Football 
Association, has been Sports Organizer at the Watford 
Boys’ Grammar School since 1921, and Secretary to the 
West Herts Football Association during the same period. 
He is well known for his remarkable refereeing experience 
both in this country and abroad. Mr. Rous is a good and 
humorous speaker and is noted for his tact and personality. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


La France et Les Francais. By Dr. A. RUTHERFORD and 
MARIE-ROSE RUTHERFORD (née CHAMPAGNE DE LABRIOLLE). 
(3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

This is a book that has been much needed in our schools. 
Now that an essay in French forms a part of most of our exami- 
nations and is marked highly, it has been found that few candi- 
dates do well in that part of the paper. Nor is this surprising ; 
for they have been taught through books of morceaux choisis 
and may have read one or two entire tales or plays. If they 
have written an essay a week during their last year, that has 
not been sufficient to give them anything but the slightest 
knowledge of the country or of the people whose language they 
have been studying. Few of them have even spent a week-end 
across the Channel. This work will supply all the knowledge 
needed ; it has chapters on the geography, the roads, provincial 
differences, colonies, economics, constitution and government, 
teaching and arts. It can be read at home by a third or fourth 
year student as all the difficult works are translated in foot- 
notes. Then an essay can be written in school on the portion 
read during the week-end. It is unnecessary to discuss the 
question whether an essay is a fit subject for the examination of 
school certiticate candidates. Teachers have to accept the facts 
as they are. 


Montaigne. Selected Essays. Edited by A. TıLLEY and Dr. A. M. 
Boase. (4s. 6d. net. Manchester University Press.) 

Another instalment of the Manchester French Texts, on which 
we have commented favourably in the past, is always welcome. 
Montaigne is an author that every one is supposed to have read 
but that few have done. The reason is that he is a trifle archaic 
and almost as concise as Bacon, who is supposed to have been 
induced to write his Essays after reading his French forerunner. 
Messrs. Tilley and Boase give us a selection of what is most 
characteristic of Montaigne. Footnotes translate the archaisms 
and there are longer notes at the end. Each essay they have 
chosen is complete and university students will find this book 
a sound introduction to a famous author and to a unique book. 


The Clarendon French Course : Based on Word-Frequency. By 
H. Mitton and G. O. Fox. (1s. 9d. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The second year of this course contains sixteen sections, each 
sufficient for a fortnight’s work. In each section is a text to be 
translated, portions of grammar, exercises both oral and written, 
and matter for revision. There are many illustrations of French 
towns and a full vocabulary. 


French Classified Vocabulary. By A. M. SaAvILLE. (rod. Dent.) 

It is encouraging to see that more interest is being taken in 
vocabulary. For unseen translation it is necessary to have a 
wide range of words, and the usual texts studied contain but 
those of a particular kind. Mr. Saville, a teacher of long ex- 
perience, has made a choice of 3,000 words, classified under heads. 
No two teachers would probably make the same choice, but it 
seems useless to include common words that every student 
knows, or those that are identical in both languages. 


The Basic French Texts. By H. N. ADAIR and A. DEGREVE. 
1. L'Affaire des Parfums: la Première des Aventures de 
M. Hippolyte Poret. 2. Les Voleurs d'Autos : la deuxième 
des Aventures de M. Hippolyte Poret. 3. La Disparition 
de Louise Marchain: la troisème des Aventures de M. 
Hippolyte Poret. (Limp Cloth, 1s. each. Paper, 9d. each. 
Christophers.) 

A set of term readers, founded on the love of the young for 
detective fiction, will be found fit for second-year students. The 
texts are full of dialogue, there are re-translation sentences 
on each chapter and a full vocabulary. 


Beginners’ German. By Prof. E. H. ZEYDEL. (48. Heath.) 

This first course in German contains seventy-three lessons 
each of which contains a portion of reading, questions on the 
reading matter, grammar, and exercises. There are illustrations, 
an appendix of grammar, and a vocabulary. A well-produced 
book but rather heavy to hold. 


Cahier de Thèmes Francais : a New Method of Practice in French 
Composition. By J. D. BERBIERS. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

Mr. Berbiers here presents an unusual type of French composi- 
tion book. It is intended for School Certificate candidates and its 
main idea is to lead to a knowledge of important constructions 
by constant repetition. There are forty lessons ; on the left-hand 
page are certain phases to be learnt by heart, five short sentences 
and a continuous prose. These have to be written on the right- 
hand page and on it there is space for corrections. In this way 


a student can always turn back and note what errors he has 
made previously. 


Advanced French Composition. By G. W. F. R. GOODRIDGE. 
(4s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

This is a third volume of Mr. Goodridge’s works on French 
composition, and is intended for Higher Certificate candidates 
and those competing for university scholarships. The intro- 
duction deals with niceties of grammar and usage not always 
to be found in textbooks. These notes are interspersed with 
proses composed to deal with the difficulties that have been 
explained. At the end of the book are 124 extracts from English 
authors for translation. It should serve well its purpose. 


I Promésst Sposi : Storia Milanese del Secolo XVII Scopertera e 
Rifatta da A. Manzoni. Chapters I-VIII. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Prof. J. GEDDES 
and Dr. E. H. Wirkins, (2s. 6d. Heath.) 

The first eight chapters of Manzoni’s masterpiece form a 
complete story and this edition would suit Italian students in 
their second or third year. 


Classified French Unseens. By Dr. W. G. HARTOG. Second 
Edition. (3s. University Tutorial Press.) 

Le Prisonnier du Chateau d'If : Incident tiré du premier Volume 
du Roman Le Comte de Monte Cristo, par ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Version simplifiée par S. H. Hopper. (1s. 3d. Gregg 
Publishing Co.) 
Six French Plays. By R. J. THOMPSON. (2s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


Emile et les Détectives. By E. KASTNER. Translated by Madame 
L. Farsans-Maury. Adapted and Edited, with Ques- 
tionnaires, Exercises, and Vocabulary by SIMONE S. MANson. 
(1s. 9d. Bell.) 

Siete Comedias Fáciles. By MARGUERITE TEMPLETON and 
J. G. BURGELL. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

Fogazzaro’s Pereat Rochus and Un’ Idea di Ermes Torranza. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 
Prof. A. DE SaLvio. (2s. Heath.) 

Abschied vom Paradies : ein Roman unter Kindern. By F. 
THIEss. Edited, with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary, by 
O. G. BoETZKES. (2s. Heath.) 

Stories and Plavs. By A. SCHNITZLER. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Prof. A. W. PORTER- 
FIELD. (4s. 6d. Heath.) 

The Sydenham French Course. By S. BULLETT. 
and III. (1s. gd. each. Russell.) 

French Unseens: Prose and Verse. Compiled by Dr. L. E. 
KASTNER and J. Marks. Book I. For Lower Forms. 
Book II. For Middle Forms. (1s. each.) Book III. For 
Upper Forms. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 

Translation from and into French: for Higher School Certificate. 
By Dr. L. E. KASTNER and J. Marks. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 

Le Premier Shampoing d’Absaion, et Autres Contes. Edited by 
N. W. H. Scott. (1s. 9d. Macmillan.) 

Additional Exercises for Siepmann’s Primary French Course, 
Part I. By M. P. Picarp. (1s. Macmillan.) 

German Poetry for Beginners. Edited by A. Watson Bain. 
(1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

A First French Vocabulary. By S. W. WELLS. 
Vocabulary. By E. L. Hancock. (9d. each. 
Publishing Co.) 


Books I, II, 


A First Spanish 
Pitfield 


Miss JANET M. Lawson, the newly elected President to 
the Educational Institute of Scotland, is a graduate of 
Edinburgh University and Principal Teacher of Modern 
Languages at Clydebank High School. She has been a 
member of the Institute since 1923 and of the Executive 
since 1927. 

* * * 

COUNCILLOR J. W. CaTLow, the recently elected President 
of the Association of Education Committees, was trained 
for teaching at Bangor College and has had teaching 
service in both elementary and secondary schools. He 
was formerly Secretary of the Loughborough Local Asso- 
ciation of the National Union of Teachers. He forsook 
teaching after a time for a business career. He has been 
Chairman of the Willesden Education Committee and is at 
present Chairman of the Middlesex Technical Education 
Sub-Committee and a member of the Burnham Committee. 
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MATHEMATICS 


(1) School Certificate Algebra. By D. Larrett. (With Answers, 
5s. Without, 4s. 6d. Harrap.) 

(2) Mann and Norman's Algebra. By H. J. Mann and J. S. 
NorMAN. New and Enlarged Edition. (4s. net. With 
Answers, 4s. 6d. net. Deane The Year Book Press.) 

Both these algebras are adaptations of former works by the 


Same authors to meet the needs of the School Certificate Exam- 


ination. The first-named includes logarithms and variations, 
but has no section on graphical work. The second does not go 
beyond the solution of simultaneous quadratic equations. It 
has a section on graphical work which is good in outline, but 
the number of examples in this section seems scarcely adequate. 


Analytical Geometry of Three Dimensions. By Prof. D. M. Y. 
SOMERVILLE. (18s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Although this claims to be no more than an elementary text- 
book, it provides in addition to all that is needed by the ordinary 
student, an introduction to the wider unifying principles and 
the newer methods of treatment which have been discovered 
and developed, especially in Italy, during the seventy vears 
which have elapsed since the publication of Salmon’s classic 
treatise. Except for a few insignificant references the subject 
matter of differential geometry has been excluded. On the 
other hand, free use is made of homogeneous, tangential and 
line co-ordinates, and of geometry of higher dimensions. Chapters 
are also devoted to cubic and quartic curves and surfaces. The 
book adequately fills a considerable gap in mathematical litera- 
ture of British origin, and the author’s hope that it may be 
regarded as an introduction to Prof. Baker's inspiring volumes 
on the Principles of Geometry is fully justified. 


An Elementary Treatise on Pure Mathematics. By N. R. C. 
DOCKERAY. (16s. net. Bell.) 
The object of this book is to provide for scholarship candidates 


and first-year university students a revision course in elementary 


analysis, in which much greater attention is paid to logical 
sequence than is possible in the earlier stages of instruction in 
algebra, trigonometry, and the calculus. Although covering 
much the same ground as Hardy's Pure Mathematics, it is quite 
distinctive in method and mode of treatment, and the books 
are to a considerable extent supplementary. The range covered 
includes the treatment of convergency, both of real and com- 
plex series, and of uniform convergency. Limits, continuity, 
the binomial, exponential, logarithmic and trigonometric series 
occupy a considerable part of the book, and there are also 
chapters on differentiation, integration with the usual appli- 
cations and a final chapter on trigonometric functions as infinite 
products. The 1,500 examples, with hints for the solution of 
the more dithcult, form by no means the least important features 
of a well-designed and helpful textbook. 


Higher Certificate Calculus. By C. V. DURELL and A. Rosson. 
(4s. complete. Part I, 1s. 6d. Bell.) 

A Compact Arithmetic. By W. G. BORCHARDT. (38. Rivingtons.) 

Examples in Geometry. By W. WaLton. Books I, II, III, IV. 
(1s. 4d. each. Mathews & Marrot.) 


The Three Stream Senior School Arithmetics. Edited by S. 


NuGENT. Books 1A, 1B, 1C. By W. S. RHyMEs. Books 
2A, 2B, 2C. By C.T. Birb. Books 3A, 3B, 3C. By W.R. 
BULLEN. (1s. 4d. each. Mathews & Marrot.) 

The Essentials of School Geometry (Scottish Edition). By A. B. 


MayNE. (5s. Macmillan.) 

Examples in Arithmetic for Central Schools. By J. A. McKENZIE. 
Books I and II. (1s. 4d. Mathews & Marrot.) 

The Elements of Analytical Geometry. By J. T. Brown and 
C. W. M. Manson. PartII. TheCircle. (1s.6d. Macmillan.) 

School Certificate Mathematics. By Dr. H. J. LARCOMBE and 
J. K. FLETCHER. Algebra, Part I. (With Answers, 2s. 3d. 
Without Answers, 2s. Cambridge University Press.) 


MUSIC 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
Columbia Records (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 


Mozart. Duet in B Flat Major for Violin and Viola (K. 424), 
played by Simon Goldberg and Paul Hindemith. 
LX 291-292. 6s. each. 

SCHUBERT. Marche Militaire. Op. 51. No.1 

SIBELIUS. Valse Triste. Sir Hamilton Harty conducting the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. DX 571. 4s. 


CHOPIN. Etudes in G Sharp Minor, Op. 25, No. 6; A Flat, 
Op.25, No. 1 and G Flat, Op. 25, No. 9. Pianoforte Solos 
by Irene Scharrer. DB1348. 2s. 6d. 

The two duets for violin and viola, which Mozart wrote in 
1783, will probably be unknown even to those who pride them- 
selves upon a fairly wide acquaintance with this master’s music. 
The one in B flat, now recorded, and comprising a slow introduc- 
tion and three movements, the last an engaging set of variations, 
is a delightful work, whose spontaneity and charm successfully 
conceal a remarkable ingenuity. The recording is first-rate, and 
the instrumentalists, well matched as to tone and technique, play 
with complete understanding. Sir Hamilton Harty and the 
London Philharmonic give spirited and highly-finished per- 
formances of two well-known pieces by Schubert and Sibelius ; 
a good record for those who do not yet possess these favourites. 
In three of the Etudes, Miss Irene Scharrer, by her crisp execu- 
tion and delicious touch, again shows her splendid qualities 
as a Chopin interpreter. 


(1) The Folk Song Sight Singing Series. Compiled and Edited by 
E. CROWE, ANNIE Lawton, and W. G. WHITTAKER. Books 
IV-XII. (4d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

(2) The Classical Sight Readers. By J. Easson, R. C. McCrone, 
and D. C. WALKER. Books VI, VII and VIII. (Paper. 
6d. each. Cloth, 84d. each. McDougali’s Educational Co.) 

The Folk Song Sight Singing Series, which has as one of its 
aims the provision of “ material which is at once musical and 
useful,” must be commended to the attention of all music 
teachers. In making this collection of more than 1,100 tunes, 
the editors have done their work thoroughly and with admirable 
judgment. The tunes, gathered from many countries, are care- 


fully graded, and the arrangement of the books into sections, 
each dealing with a special difficulty which can be easily traced 
in the index, is excellent. In the new books of the Classical 
Sight Readers, also a series in which careful grading has been 
considered, two-part work is further developed and sight-reading 
to words is introduced. A few more details as to the source of 
many of the extracts would have added to the usefulness of 
this work. . 


Sixty Songs for Little Children (The Clarendon Song Book Series). 
Edited by W. G. WHITTAKER, H. WISEMAN, and J. WISHART. 
New Texts by F. B. Woop. (2s. 6d. Oxford University 
Press.) 


SARAH SIDDONS’S FEsTIVAL.—The little town of Brecon is 
celebrating the birth of Sarah Siddons on July 5, when 
the day will be crowded with commemoration events. Com- 
mencing with a tour of the Borough at 10 o'clock, the Mayor 
will receive guests at the Guildhall, Brecon, at 12 noon, 
and afterwards will preside at the Civic Luncheon which is 
being held at the “ Shoulder of Mutton ” Inn—the actual 
birthplace of Sarah. To this luncheon have been invited, the 
Lord Mayors of Cardiff, Bristol, and Birmingham, and the 
Mayors of all the other towns with which Sarah Siddons was 
associated in the course of her career. It is hoped that the 
Right Hon. David Lloyd George will also be present. In the 
afternoon, at the Guildhall, a special matinee will be given of 
a play written on the Life of Sarah Siddons, by J. C. Woodiwiss. 
To this, children are being invited, and occasion is being taken to 
present prizes for the best essays on the Life of Sarah Siddons 
written by the children attending the local schools. In the 
evening the same play will be repeated. At 9.45 p.m. a broad- 
cast from the “ Shoulder of Mutton ” of a conversation piece 
on the subject of Sarah Siddons by J. C. Woodiwiss will be 
given, and in this the Brecon townspeople and descendants of 
the great actress will take part. On the previous Sunday, 
July 1, the Rev. H. H. Kemble, a descendant of the Kembles, 
will conduct a special service from St. Mary’s Church, Brecon, 
where Sarah was baptized. This also is being broadcast. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Learning and Life. By Prof. J. E. McFapyeEn. (2s. 6d. net. 
Harrap.) 

The friends and students of Prof. McFadyen will be glad to 
have this little book, which he finished only a few davs before 
he died. His aim in writing it was to give to university students 
a short manual of method to supply a lack from which he felt 
that he himself had sutfered in earlier years. It contains much 
wise advice and gentle reflection on this dithcult stage in the 
world’s history. Its keynote is perhaps to be found in a sentence 
which occurs early in the book: “ The art of living consists 


largely in minding one’s business, whatever it be.” 


The Book of Life. Part I. The Book of the Mind. Part II. The 
Book of the Body. By Upton Sincrair. (5s. Werner 
Laurie.) 

We live in an age of specialism, an age in which the path to 
distinction lies in knowing more and more about less and less. 
Mr. Sinclair would not claim to be a specialist in anything, unless 
one can claim to be a specialist in common sense. In this book 
he writes, with his accustomed clarity and vigour, on the conduct 
of life, of life as seen by a man in the early forties. It has been 
said that at that age a man is either a philosopher or a fool. 
Most certainly Mr. Sinclair ranks high as a philosopher, in the 
sense implied in that expression. He has observed attentively, 
read widely, and weighed judiciously. He has considered the 
findings of various experts—medical, ethical, theological, 
psychological, political, scientific, and so on and so forth; but 
he believes that the expert, though he should be ‘on tap” 
should not be “ on top.” He reserves that eminence for himself, 
with the result that he has written a book well worth reading. 
He is too healthy-minded to toy with the question whether life 


is worth living. But he has many wise things to sav about the 
means of making it worth living. 


Religion and the Sciences of Life, with Other Essavs on All:d 
Topics. By W. McDouGAtt. (8s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

There is no living psychologist who has had greater influence 
upon educational thought and practice in this countrv than 
Prof. McDougall. He seems indeed to have had greater influence 
in the land of his birth and upbringing than in the land of his 
adoption, for America, to a far greater extent than Great Britain, 
has become swamped with a kind of psychology which owes 
little or nothing to the etforts of McDougall. Of his purposive or 
hormic psychology, and of his consistent contention that man ıs 
more than a machine, we can at any rate say that it fits in with 
all the principles embodied in what is sometimes called “ the 
new education.” A new book by Prof. McDougall, even though 
it comprises essays written at various times during the past 
forty vears, is likely to receive a welcome. In making the 
selection the author has aimed at a certain unity, meant to be 
indicated by the title, though we do not quite see that the 
indication is clear. He is fair to psychical research, he is sug- 
gestive as to family allowances as a eugenic measure, he never 
has been sure that Lamarck was wrong, and he has some pene- 
trating remarks on ethical as well as psvchological problems. 
These are a few pointers, meant to give the reader an idea of 
what they will find in this most interesting book. 


Morality and Reality : an Essay on the Law of Life. By Dr. E.G. 
Howe. (6s. net. Howe.) 

Aristotle's Conception of the Soul. By E. E. Spicer. (8s. 6d. 
net. University of London Press.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychopathology : a Survey of Modern Approaches. 
NICOLE. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Baillière, Tindall & Cox.) 

Since the publication of the first edition of this book, the 
influence of psvchopathology has considerably widened, especi- 
ally in fields other than medical. The new edition recognizes 
this fact, and contains additional chapters on ethnology and 
applied psychopathology, as well as on present-day schools of 
psychology. The chapters on Freud and Jung have also been 
expanded. The book adequately fulfils its author's purpose : 
that of bridging the gap between textbooks of psychology and 
of psychiatry. 

Psychology and Psychotherapy. By Dr. W. Brown. 
Edition. (12s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

Those who know the earlier editions of this book will find 
that Dr. Brown has now completely revised and almost re- 
written it. Extremely interesting chapters have been added on 
such topics as Alcoholism, Psychology and the Adolescent, the 
Psychology of Personal Influence (including a section on the 
Group Movement), and the Psychology of Peace and War. The 
writer clearly holds with sincere conviction definite views on 
the problems of modern psychotherapy, views which are the 
result of long and varied clinical experience ; hence he speaks 
with an authority, and also a moderation, which carries con- 
viction to his readers. Parents and teachers will be interested 
to note that the new volume is dedicated “ to my children.” 


Morality and Reality: an Essay on the Law of Life. By Dr. 
E. G. Howe. (6s. net. Howe.) 

This essay contains the substance of five psychological lectures 
delivered for the Home and School Council of Great Britain 
in the early spring of this year. The language is not always easy 
to follow and the blackboard diagrams are too cowplicated 
to aid enlightenment, but the line of thought becomes clear 
through constant repetition, and probably emerged earlier 
through the spoken word. Dr. Howe’s aim is to persuade his 
hearers to accept the law of Reality, of acceptance and growth, 
adopting the whole or holy attitude rather than the selective 
(pleasure-pain) attitude to life. 

Educational Research Series, No. 22. Three Studies in the Com- 
parative Intelligence of English, American, and Australian 
Children. Part I. By Dr. R. D. CoLtMann. Part II. By 
A. J. MaRsHALL. Part III. By RutH THOoMAs. (3s. net. 


By J. E. 
(12s. 6d. 


Third 


Melbourne University Press in association with the Oxford 
University Press.) 

Previous research in America has compared the intelligence of 
different groups of English-speaking children, but invariably 
from migrant groups resident in the States. The advantage of 
the present work is that very large groups were tested. each in 
the country of residence. The results seem to provide rather 
striking evidence of the absence of significant variations in 
general intelligence in the three countries. 


The Child. By Prof. M. F. NiMKOFF. (10s. 6d. net. 
Philadelphia and London: Lippincott.) 

Mental Hygiene of the School Child. By Prof. P. M. SYMONDS. 
(os. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


Chicago, 


Messrs. BLACKIE & Son, Ltp., have sent us a copy of their 
list of Books for Use in Secondary Schools. It is a pamphlet 
of 208 pages, arranged by subjects and supplied with a full 
subject and name index. New books and new editions are 
specially marked. The same publishers have also issued a 
Complete Catalogue ; this is arranged on a different plan, there 
being a complete alphabetical list, followed by sections of various 
types of books and concluding with a classified educational list. 

* * * 

Essay COMPETITION FOR ART TEACHERS.—The Council of 
the Royal Society of Arts offers to art teachers the following 
prizes for an essay on “ Training Art Students for Industry and 
Commerce ”: First prize, £50 and a Life Fellowship of the 
Royal Society of Arts. It is proposed to ask the local education 
authority under which the successful candidate serves, to supple- 
ment the prize by awarding a travelling scholarship for the 
purposes of an educational tour. Second prize, ¢10; Third 
prize, £5. The object of the Council in offering these prizes 1s 
to encourage art teachers to train their students in such a wav 
that they will be permitted to take their places as designers 
or craftsmen in industry, Competitors must send in their essavs 
not later than October 31, 1934, to the Secretary, Roval Society 
of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. The essays must not 
exceed 3,000 words in length. They must be typed and sent in 
under a motto or pseudonym, accompanied by a sealed envelope 
enclosing the author's name, which must on no account be written 
on the essay. 
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RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


The Heart of the Bible. By JEANNIE B. T. Davies. In Three 
Volumes. Vol. III. The Literature of the New Testament. 
(5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


We have already noticed the first two volumes in this series ; 
in this concluding section Mrs. Davies does for the New Testament 
what she has already done for the Old. Her plan is to arrange 
in chronological order considerable selections from the literature 
of the New Testament, in the text of the Authorized Version, with 
short introductions prefixed ; her aim has been “ to restore to 
modern readers the knowledge and love of the Bible.” To present 
the results of modern critical study of the Bible in a simple yet 
interesting way, so that the ordinary reader may find its religious 
value increased by his own greater understanding, is not at all 
an easy task; on the whole Mrs. Davies has been remarkably 
successful. She does not always, as it seems to us, go deep enough 
into questions which she rightly raises ; and she is sometimes too 
ready to accept without question the views of individual scholars. 
But we confidently recommend these books, which are most 
attractively printed and arranged, to teachers who wish to begin 
to study the Bible in the new way. 


World Tides in the Far East. By B. MATHEWS. 
burgh House Press.) 


An extremely interesting and attractive study of the present 
situation in the Far East. Mr. Mathews writes sympathetically 
and with insight—one could not desire a better short introduction 
to the history and spirit of modern China and Japan than the 
two chapters, “The Rhythm of China ” and “ The Unfinished 
Quest of Japan.” After examining the political forces and 
secular movements at work in both nations to-day, Mr. Mathews 
goes on to urge that in Christianity alone, as it is being presented 
by devoted workers in both China and Japan, is to be found 
the co-operative and transforming force which will “ guide the 
precious freight of the Far Eastern peoples ... across the ocean 


(2s. net. Edin- 


of our times.” The book isan example of the best type of modern | 


missionary literature, tolerant and restrained, and based on a 
thorough knowledge of the peoples with which it deals. 


Macmillan’s Bible Cards for Individual Study. 
(2s. each. Macmillan.) 

We hear much in these days, and not too much, about indi- 
vidual work in schools. These Bible Cards, consisting of four 
sets, each containing forty-eight selected passages, afford the 
opportunity of introducing the principle of individual work 
in the Scripture lessons. The selections, half of them from the 
Old Testament and half from the New, have been carefully 
made, with the aid of syllabuses prescribed by the chief county 
authorities. Thev are well printed on stout cards, and they are 
cheap. There are enough cards in one two-shilling packet to 
keep even a very large class in an elementary school busy for 
Several weeks, in a way which we believe the children will 
speedily appreciate. We cordially recommend a trial of these 
Bible Cards, as furnishing the means of a promising experiment. 


Four Sets 


Builders of the Indian Church : 
the Past. By S. NEILL. (Paper, 2s. 
burgh House Press.) 

The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ: the 
Revised Version. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Christianity and Conduct. By Canon F. R. Barry, C. MULLINS, 
Lord HuGu CeciıL, the Bishop of BRADFORD, KK. INGRAM, 
J. Maun, Major J. R. BELLERBy. (1s. net. Methuen.) 

The School Clarendon Bible. The Gospel according to Saint 
Mark in the Revised Version. The Acts of the Apostles in 
the Revised Version. With Introductory and Commentary by 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. A. W. F. BLUNT. (28. 6d. each. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.) 

Children’s Praises: a Book of Prayers. By N. Simpson and 
L. E. Cox. (3s. 6d. net. Student Christian Movement 
Press.) 


Present Problems in the Light of 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. Edin- 


SCIENCE 


(1) Biological Drawings. By C. von Wyss. First Serics. 
Animal Studies. (4s. 6d. Separate Drawings, 4d. each. 
University of London Press.) 

(2) Cassell’s Nature Cards. Arranged and Described by R. 
Morse. Wildflowers in Colour. Series A. Packet No. 2. 
Summer Wildflowers of Heaths and Grasslands, First Set. 
Packet No. 19. Spring Wildflowers of Heaths and Grasslands. 
(6d. each. Cassell.) 

(1) This packet of twelve plates of diagrams is designed for 
use in an elementary biology course, and illustrates phases in the 
life-historics and details of the structure of Amba, Hydra, 
cabbage white butterfly, dragonfly, fish, frog, bird, and rabbit. 
The diagrams are well done and should prove useful to the 
teacher, since, not being subject to the reductions demanded by 
a textbook page, they are of the size which should be expected 
in the pupil’s drawings. The diagrams also have the additional 
merit of being drawn by Miss von Wyss who is an authority 
not only on biology itself, but also on the teaching of it. (2) These 
beautifully produced colour photographs should prove very 
helpful to teacher, pupil, and ficld naturalist in rendering the 
identification of various plants comparatively easy. 


This Progress: the Tragedy of Evolution. By B. ACWORTH. 


(7s. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 
The Great Design : Order and Progress in Nature. 
F. Mason. (8s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 

Capt. Acworth is an anti-evolutionist, and in This Progress 
he seeks to establish his convictions. After reading his argument, 
we cannot concede that he has achieved his object. The Great 
Design is of different character. It is a valuable compilation of 
proved facts from the pens of the following authorities: Sir J. 
Arthur Thomson, Dr. R. G. Aitken, Prof. J. A. Crowther, Prof. 
A. S. Eve, Prof. Baily Willis, Prof. G. Lloyd Morgan, Prof. E. W. 
MacBride, Dr. C. S. Gager, Prof. H. E. Armstrong, Prof. M. M. 
Metcalfe, Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir Francis Younghusband, Prof. G. F. 
Fraser-Harris, and Prof. H. Driesch. Whereas Capt. Acworth 
bases a long argument, even dogma, on little fact, these other 
authors present fundamental truths with scarcely any comment ; 
but the facts are presented in such a way that the reader is left 


Edited by 


much food for thought from which to draw his own conclusions, 
The work is written primarily for those who cannot be assured. 
through the argument of Christian dogma, that ‘‘ God’s in His 
Heaven ; all's right with the world,” in the hope that they may 
be helped toward it by thinking quietly over the world which 
science discovers. Not once are the sensitive feclings of the 
staunch supporters of the Christian faith hurt. For, as Sir Arthur 
Keith has said, “ Whether we are laymen or scientists, we must 
postulate a Lord of the Universe, give Him what shape we will.” 


Botany for Matriculation. By Prof. F. Cavers. Revised by 
L. C. Fox. Third Edition. (6s. 6d. University Tutorial 
Press.) 

This well-known textbook has been thoroughly revised by 
Mr. L. C. Fox. Definitely written for examination purposes, it 
needs no introduction to those students who wish for a book 
as an aid to passing examinations. In this capacity, the book 
is certain to prove successful; but as a means of stimulating 
an interest in botany, or as a cultural asset, the value of the 
book is doubtful. The illustrations need substitution by more 
up-to-date diagrams, and we would have liked to see some 
photographs of everyday applications of botany introduced into 
this revised edition. Though many changes have been made, 
the general scope and outlook of the work has not been altered. 
As a guide to Matriculation and School Certificate candidates, 
Botany for Matriculation will prove, as it has done before, an 
asset. 


Round the Year with Enid Blyton. 
and Winter Books. (Manila, 1s. 1d. net each. 
Cloth, 1s. 3d. net each. Evans.) 

To teachers who are looking for an inexpensive series of books 
which tell the story of life around them to children in primary 
schools, this series is to be highly recommended. Miss Blyton 
writes in an attractive way, and her text throughout is beautifully 
illustrated, chiefly by photographs. The course is so arranged 
that the teacher may work steadily through it, thus eliminating 
the vexed problem of waiting for material in season. Suggestions 
for practical work are given at the end of each chapter. This is 
one of the best introductory natural histories we have read. 


Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
Limp 
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The A B C of Biology. By Prof. C. M. YonGce. (4s. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

This is a splendid review of biology as an experimental science, 
though the balance is rather over-emphasized in favour of animal 
biology ; plants receive scant attention. Prof. Yonge excels 
especially in the fourth section of the book, where, as a specialist 
in marine biology, he shows himself a master of the subject. 
The subject material is divided into four sections, treating of the 
nature and origin of living matter, the mechanism of life, the 
organism as a whole (adaptation and evolution), and the organism 
in Nature. Biology, especially the morphological side, is most 
easily understood from diagrams, which makes it a pity that the 
author has not used more of them. Nevertheless, as a survey of 
the subject, the book may be thoroughly recommended to any one 
interested in biology, and as supplementary reading for an cle- 
mentary teacher of the subject. 


The Electrical Handbook for Women. Edited for the Electrical 
Association for Women by CAROLINE HASLETT. (5s. net. 
Hodder & Stoughton.) 

In simple and clear language this book describes the more 
essential points relating to the generation, distribution, and 
domestic applications of electrical power ; a short section on Law 
and Tariffs is also included. Naturally, much of the available 
space is devoted to the domestic applications ; and the reader is 
given useful information about the home-installation, tracing 
and repairing faults, lighting, warming, water-heating, cookers, 
the laundry, &c. The illustrations are excellent. 


The Tale of Bridget and the Bees. Written and Illustrated by 
DoroTHY WALL. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

Using an attractive, anthropomorphic style, Miss Wall tells 
of the habits and life-history of the bee. The book is well printed, 
and is beautifully illustrated by the author. It would make a 
suitable prize or gift for a young child. 


Some Other Friendly Trees. 
The Lutterworth Press.) 
Though this book is chiefly a vehicle for Miss Brigg’s well- 
executed colour drawings, the accompanying description and 
line diagrams are good. The whole is an attractive means of 
identifying British trees and learning something of their diag- 
nostic features. The book is a sequel to the author's Our Friendly 
Trees: here, sixteen further examples are illustrated and 
described. In view of the attractive drawings and the efforts 
that the publishers have obviously made to produce a well-got-up 
book, the price is reasonable. 


Name this Bird. By E. F. DAGLisH. (7s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Dr. Daglish is quickly establishing himself as a reliable author 
of elementary books on natural history subjects, usually illus- 
trated by attractive woodcuts executed by the author. This book 
is rather more advanced than any of his others we have read. 
It contains 205 pages illustrating and describing British birds. 
The first diagram illustrates the external features of a bird, 
accompanied by brief instructions on how to identify a bird. 
Then follow sixty-four coloured plates of 231 birds. In nearly 
all cases the whole bird is represented ; but in some, only the 
head is considered necessary. A key to the British avifauna is 
then given, which is followed by written descriptions of the birds. 
References to these fuller descriptions are inserted in the key. 
The descriptions comprise external diagnostic features, normal 
habitat, nest, eggs, food, song, &c. This is an excellent little 
book made to fit the pocket. It stimulates interest and makes 
identification easy. It may be recommended, without reserve, to 
all amateur ornithologists. 


Botany for Schools : a Textbook Suitable for School Certificate and 
Similar Examinations. By E. R. Spratt and A. V. SPRATT. 
Second Fdition. (4s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

In this second edition new chapters on certain aspects of plant 
ecology and one on economic botany are added. Though the 
choice and presentation of subject matter are good, there is room 
for improvement in the accuracy of the diagrams. In places, too, 
it is difficult to see the diagram for the over-emphasized labelling. 


Adam's Ancestors : an Up-to-Date Outline of What is known about 
the Origin of Man. By Dr. L. S. B. LEAKEY. (7s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

Dr. Leakey is as good as his word in providing his readers with 
an ‘‘ up-to-date ” account of present-day knowledge and theory 
relating to man’s origin. Not only does he record the latest views 
of experts on his own discovery of the earliest known remains of 
modern man in East Africa, but he refers to or discusses material 
bearing on the earliest appearance of man from East Anglia and 
China announced only within the current year. The description 
of cultures and industries of the Old Stone Age given here is au 


By BarBarRA BRIGGS. (8s. 6d. net. 
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excellent guide for the lavman in the maze of technical termino- 

logy in which archaeologists have recently allowed themselves 

to become involved. 

Combustion from Heracleitos to Lavoisier. By J. C. GREGORY. 
(10s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

Imperial College of Science and Technology. Huxley Memorial 
Lecture, 1934. The Restrictive Law of Population. By 
Prof. J. Hyort. (1s. net. Macmillan.) 

A Practical Chemistry : for Higher School Certificate and Inter- 
mediate Students. By Dr. G. P. McHuaGu. (2s. 9d. 
Longmans.) 

The Dinosaurs: A Short History of a Great Group of Extinct 
Reptiles. By Dr. W. E. Swinton, (15s. net. Murby.) 

A School Course of Science (Practical and Theoretical). By J. 
HUNTER. Part II. (1s. 9d. Longmans.) 

The Absorption of Gases by Solids. By Dr. S. J. GREGG. (2s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 

Heat, Light, and Sound. By E. E. WHITEHEAD. Book I. (2s. 6d. 


Harrap.) 
The Endless Quest : Three Thousand Years of Science. By F. W. 
WESTAWAY. (21s. net. Blackie.) 


Elementary Dynamics : for Students of Science and Engineering. 
By Dr. R. C. Gray. (5s. Macmillan.) 

Properties of Matter. By A. E. Gopparp and H. F. Boutinp. 
Part I. (4s. Methuen.) 

The Adventures of a Lion Family, and Other Studies of Wild Lif: 
in East Africa. By A. A. PIENAAR. Translated from the 
Afrikaans by B. and E. D. Lewis. (2s. Longmans.) 

(Continued on page 494) 


EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE AT THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION 


HE Educational Science Section (L) meets at Aberdeen, 
from September 6-11, under the presidency of Mr. H. T. 
Tizard, C.B., Rector of The Imperial College of Science, London. 
An interesting and varied programme has been arranged com- 
mencing with the presidential address, which will deal with 
“ Organization of Scientific work at the Universities.” A series 
of papers on ‘‘ Research in Education ” will complete the first 
session: ‘‘ Recent Developments in Educational Research,” by 
Dr. N. T. Walker, “ Intelligence Testing of Secondary School 
Boys at the Liverpool Institute,” by Mr. F. W. Reece and “ The 
Relative Merits of the Laboratory (Practical) and Demon- 
strative Methods of Teaching Science,’’ by Mr. W. N. Howard. 
A full morning will be devoted to “ The Development of Post- 
Primary Education during the Present Century,” during which 
the following papers will be given: ‘‘ The actual Development in 
England from the passing of the Act of 1902,” by Mr. F. R.G. 
Duckworth, M.B.E. (Senior Inspector, Secondary Schools, 
Board of Education), ‘‘ The actual Development in Scotland 
from the passing of the Act of 1902,” by Mr. W. W. McKechnie 
(Secretary for Education, Scotland), ‘‘ The Developments which 
might have been expected to meet the requirements of the 
majority of present-day pupils,” by Dr. Cyril Norwood and “ The 
Developments required from the World and Economic point of 
view,” by Sir Josiah Stamp, G.B.E., K.B.E. In the discussion the 
President, Dr.W.W.Vaughan, M.V.O., Sir Richard Gregory, Bart., 
Miss Drummond, O.B.E., and Prof. J. C. Philips will take part. 
The third session will open with a paper on “ Medical Aspects 
of Education,” by Dr. C. J. Bond, C.M.G., entitled ‘‘ The Physio- 
logical and Psychological Development of the Child and the 
Adolescent and the claims thereby made on education.” 
Sections J and L are then to hold a joint session on “ Some 
Aspects of Psychological and Child Guidance Clinics.” Papers 
will be given by: Prof. J. Drever on “ The Organization of 
Psychological Clinics,” Dr. D. R. MacCalman on “ The 
Psychiatric Aspect of Child Guidance,” Mr. R. Knight on 
““ Guild Guidance in Aberdeen,” and Miss M. M. MacTaggart 
on ‘ Some Clinical Aspects of the Problem of Learning.” 
The final session, joint with Section Fx, is to be devoted to 
“ The Planning of a National Policy of Technical Education and 
Industrial Recruitment,” the papers including: “ An Adminis- 
trative View,” by Mr. J. W. Bispham (Assistant Secretary for 
Technical Education, L.C.C.), “ The Problem in a large Cen- 
tralized Industry,” by Mr. A. P. M. Fleming, ‘‘ The Condition 
of Technical Education in Scotland from the Industrial Point 
of View—the requirements and how they have been met,” by 
Mr. G. W. Thomson (Editor of The Draughtsman), and ‘‘ Technical 
Education and the Training of Industrial Chemists,” by Mr. D. 
Rintoul. 
An open discussion will follow each paper or series of papers 
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PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COMPOSITION 


By L. LAMPORT-SMITH. œs. 


The shémes in this graduated course for pupils in their second or third year have all been written ad boc in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Report of the Board of Education on the School Certificate, 1932. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE MATHEMATICS 


By H. J. LARCOMBE and J. K. FLETCHER 
Now Ready. Algebra, Part I, 2s. With answers, 2s. 3d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


| By A. W. SIDDONS and C. T. DALTRY 
Now Ready. Parts I and II together. 4s. 6d. With answers, 5s. 


LOGICAL SEQUENCE in PLANE GEOMETRY 


Rapid Revision by means of Ideograms 
By E. A. PRICE. 


With 1 folded sheet of Ideograms. 1s. 6d. 
Folded sheets of Ideograms separately in envelope, 6d. a dozen. 


A GERMAN COURSE 
By R. H. HORSLEY. 3s. 6d. 


A prose manual to be used from the time a boy 
begins the translation of connected passages until 
he leaves school. 

“This is one of the best composition books that 
have appeared in recent years.’’— Education. 


A Key to A German Course, 3s. 


EASY LESSONS IN 
ECONOMICS 


By E. E. HOUSELEY 
Illustrated. 2s. 


These simple lessons in Economics are based on a 
course which proved successful when given to 
children of ordinary ability. The average age of the 
pupils was 13 years. The value of the subject to 
children to prepare them for getting a living, spend- 
ing money wisely, voting, and living a life of social 
worth will be readily admitted. This book is 
practical throughout. 


“ Should be a textbook in the school bag of every 
boy or girl.”’— Education. 


AN INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE OF MECHANICS 


By E. G. PHILLIPS 
With 101 text-figures. ros. 6d. net. 


This book does not presuppose any previous 
acquaintance with the subject, which the author 
regards throughout as a branch of Mathematics, 
not as an ancillary to Physics or Engineering. The 
content of the book covers the scope of a one 
year’s course in Mechanics. 


PLANTS AND 
HUMAN ECONOMICS 


By R. GOOD 
With 8 maps. 5s. 


Where botany is taught in schools, that part of the 
subject most important to mankind—economic 
botany—is often neglected. The author’s object 
has been to combine the botanical facts required by 
school syllabuses with the historical and economic 
facts which give a humane background to the 
subject. 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


The Swim Book. By S.G. HEDGES. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Mr. Hedges, in a leisurely friendly volume, describes learning 
to swim as a fairly easy matter if you set about things properly, 
and if his instructions are followed there should be nothing 
easier, provided you have 50 per cent of confidence, 30 per cent 
of knowledge, and 20 per cent of determination. In a conversa- 
tional manner you are told what you should do after getting 
into the water, how to breathe, and the A BC of swimming from 
the dog-paddle to the breast-crawl—which he considers to be 
best for children to learn first. A useful chapter on life-saving 
and others on diving, fancy swimming, &c., are all taken in the 
easy manner of one who knows his subject. There are some 
excellent black-and-white drawings to illustrate the strokes. 


The Book of Cricket. By P. F. WARNER. Revised and Reset. 
(7s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

This is a third edition revised and brought up to date (1933), 
and maintains its excellent standard as being one of the best 
works on cricket. Mr. Warner places cricket betore his readers 
in an easy and instructive manner and deals with the subject 
as only a first-rate cricketer can. Batting, bowling, wicket- 
keeping, and fielding are given in detail, illustrated with photos 
of famous cricketers in action, from W. G. Grace to Hobbs, Verity, 
Larwood, Bradman, and other well-known present-day players. 
Suggestions for coaching, a history of cricket, a most interesting 
account of ‘‘ Some Cricketers of my Time,” the laws of cricket, 
and many other matters relating to cricket are to be found in 
this excellent book, including body-line bowling, upon which Mr. 
Warner has decided views. 


The Teaching of Needlework. By Dorotuy M. 
(3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

This book, as its title implies, deals particularly with the way 
in which needlework may be presented to a class to make it 
attractive and educational. Suggested schemes of work are given 
for junior and senior schools with practical notes on equipment 
for teachers, pupils, and class-room—the notes on pupils’ indi- 
vidual equipment are excellent. In the chapter on ‘‘ Method of 
Teaching ” the author discusses class and group demonstrations, 
individual tuition, and gives some practical suggestions on 
Teaching Apparatus. “ Pattern Making in the Junior School” isa 
very practical chapter. Drafts of block patterns are given for the 
senior school, but the sequence here is not always logical. The 
use of bought paper patterns is advocated for school work and 
a few notes are given on their adaptation. The cutting out and 
making up of under-garments is dealt with briefly, but the teach- 
ing of the subject has been kept in view throughout and the book 
should be helpful to all teachers and students of needlework. 


A Manual of Thesis-Writing : for Graduates and Undergraduates. 
By Prof. A. H. Cote and Prof. K. W. BIGELOW. (4s. net. 
New York: Wiley. London: Chapman & Hall.) 

This is scarcely the place in which to discuss the present ten- 
dency to substitute the writing of a thesis for the older fashion 
of a searching examination for a degree or diploma. There is, of 
course, much to be said for the change, provided the subject 
of a thesis is not so thin as we have sometimes known it to be. 
In any case, taking the requirement of a thesis for granted, 
whether or not the candidate feels an urge towards creative 
effort, we can heartily commend this short treatise on the 
technique of preparing theses, and we think also that experienced 
writers may find it helpful. 


The Art of Conference. By F. WALSER. (10s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
Democracy has been defined as government by public opinion. 
Public opinion can be ascertained only by discussion ; and dis- 
cussion can be brought about only by conference—the subject 
of this book. Democracy has indeed been subjected to rude 
shocks of late, and conference along with it. Yet all that we 
associate with the word Geneva since the War goes to exemplify 
the overwhelming importance of conference in modern inter- 
national as well as national relationships. As Mr. Walser 
remarks, a good deal has been written already on the art of 
conference. Yet we have no doubt that there was ample room 
for this book, very ably written out of a singularly wide and 
varied experience in different parts of the world. To the younger 
people, including college students, it will prove a valuable source 
of information and suggestion in its subject matter. And on the 
other hand the most experienced debater or chairman will find it 
interesting and profitable to compare notes with the author. 


HOWLETT’ 


The Principles of Domestic and Institutional Laundrywork. By 
AGNES JACKMAN and B. RoGeErRs. (5s. net. Arnold.) 


National Association of Head Teachers’ Conference Souvenir. 
Buxton. (University of London Press.) 
Rhymes and Word Rhythms for Speech Training. Written and 


Illustrated by FREDA Parsons. (5s. net. Wiliams & 
Norgate.) 

Elementary Typewriting : Being Part I of “The Theory of 
Typewriting.” By FLORENCE LockEy. (2s. Pitman.) 


Evans Entrance Examinations for Scholarships, 1934: a Selection 
of over 500 Questions on Arithmetic, Grammar, General 
English, Essays, Silent Reading, Reading Tests, Intelligence 
Tests, from Examinations set by Local Education Authorities. 
(9d. net. Evans.) 

Indoor Games and Fun. 
Methuen.) 

Modern Home Laundrywork. By E. HENNEY and J. D. BYeETT. 
(3s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Modern Cookery for Schools. By JrEssiE Linpsay and HELEN 
Tress. (Limp, ts. rod. Cloth Boards, 2s. University of 
London Press.) 

Board of Education. Public Elementary Schools in England and 
Wales, 1932-3. (4d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Progress of Education in Indta, 1927-32. By Sir GEORGE 
ANDERSON. Tenth Quinquennial Review. Vol. I. (Rs. 
2-14—0 or 5s. Delhi: Manager of Publications.) 


By S. G. HEDGES. (3s. 6d. net. 


Palestine. Department of Education. dnnual Report, 1932-3. 
(100 mils (2s.) Jerusalem: Printing and Stationery Office. 
London: Crown Agents for the Colonies.) 


The Romance of Morley College : 
By W. MARGRIE. 


A Great Educational Experiment. 
from a Back Room to a Palace of Culture. 
(3d. net. Watts.) 

Prospectus of the Royal College of Art, South Kensington, London. 
Session 1934-5 (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The Story of the Last Hundred Years: a Geographical Record. 
By G. PHILIP. (G. Philip & Son.) 

Musical Activities in the Y.M.C.A. By J. T. Bavin. izd. 
National Council of Y.M.C.A’s, Educational Department.) 

Institutional Management and Accounts. By H. REYNARD. 
(5s. Longmans.) . 

Lasker's Chess Primer: an Elementary Textbook for Beginners, 
which teaches Chess by a new, easy, and comprehensive 
Method. By E. LASKER. (2s. 6d. net. Printing-Craft, Ltd.) 


BROADCASTING IN JULY.—Many of the evening series of talks 
are being suspended during July and August, and those which 
are being arranged are mainly of a topical character of which 
details will not be known until a few days beforehand. The 
following items are of special interest : On July 2 the last episode 
of the Pageant of Parliament, which is taking place in the Albert 
Hall, will be relayed. On July 14, too, there will be a relay 
from the Crystal Palace of part of the Children’s Musical Festival. 
Two discussions are announced, one on July 2 will be on ** Simpli- 
fied Spelling,” while the second, on July 14, between Sir Norman 
Angell, author of Zhe Great Illusion, and Sir Charles Petrie, 
foreign editor of the English Review, will be on the League of 
Nations. On July 10 there will be a repeat performance of 
The Fantastic Battle, Ieslie Baily’s play in which an army 
is defeated by an unarmed host of civilians, who oppose 
themselves as a living barrier to the invaders. On July 8 the 
Sunday Shakespearian play will be Twelfth Night, plaved by 
the Open Air Theatre Company, who are at present performing 
in Regent's Park, and on July 20, The Rajput'’s Pledge, adapted 
and produced by Barbara Burnham, is being broadcast. 
Another interesting programme is to be heard on July 16, when 
the third Famous Trial—that of Richard Hathaway—will be 
produced by Lance Sieveking. This third of the series has been 
compiled by George Wright and is the story of Richard Hatha- 
way, who was tried at the Surrey Assizes in 1702 as a cheat and 
impostor. A. J. Alan is giving another of his famous stories 
on July 3 and 6. His title is simply ‘‘ Henry.” On July 4 the 
last of the series “ In Trouble ” will take the form of a discussion 
between Sir Vivian Henderson and Dr. Cyril Burt. These talks 
have been arousing a great deal of interest among social workers 
as have those by unemployed men and women in the “ Time to 
Spare ” series. Mrs. Arthur Webb, who gave advice on jam 
and jelly making last month, is now following this with instruc- 
tions on fruit bottling and some recipes for pickles and chutneys 
and crystallized fruits. On July 24 and 31 there will be two 
extremely seasonable talks by Mrs. Pain on the washing of 
summer frocks. 


Ny 
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Cambridge Books suitable for 


SCHOOL PRIZES 


THE NEW SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by Sır A. QurLLER-Coucn and J. Dover WILSON. 


Each volume contains an Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary, a stage history of the play 
by Haro_p CHILD, and a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 


Fcap 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net each; leather, gilt top, ros. 6d. net each. 


The Tempest A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona The Merchant of Venice 

The Merry Wives of Windsor As You Like It 

Measure for Measure The Taming of the Shrew 
The Comedy of Errors Als Well that Ends Well 
Much Ado About Nothing Twelfth Night 

Love’s Labour’s Lost The Winter’s Tale 


SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKMANSHIP FROM A CORNISH WINDOW 
Fcap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. Fcap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
STUDIES IN LITERATURE 
ON THE ART OF WRITING | First Series: Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. Pocket 
Demy 8vo. ıcs. 6d. net. Pocket Edition. Fcap 8vo. Edition. Fcap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. Second Series : Demy 
38. 6d. net. 8vo. 12s. Gd. net. Pocket Edition. Fcap 8vo. 
oc ON THE ART OF READING = base Edition. Fap 8v0. ge. donet. 
Rees Cee aia nee eg CHARLES DICKENS AND OTHER 
VICTORIANS 
ADVENTURES IN CRITICISM Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
Fcap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. Pocket Edition. Fcap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


‘* Few critics of this age have said so many wise and exquisite things about Literature in pa have touched their subject 
so justly and graciously, and in such a fine spirit of humanism.” —Mr J. B. PRIESTLEY. 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN LITERATURE 


Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON. 


A series of illustrated anthologies in five books. Crown 8vo. Books I-III, 5s. net each. 
Books IV and V, 6s. net each. 


The Cambridge Book of Prose and Verse. Edited by GeorGe Sampson. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. ros. 6d 
net. 

The Story of Doctor Johnson. By S. C. Rosperts, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. With 16 illustrations. 
ss. Net. 

Charles Lamb and His Contemporaries. By E. BLUNDEN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Stars in their Courses. By Sır James Jeans. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

A Guide to the Sky. By E. A. Beer. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Life. By Sır A. E. Suey, F.R.S. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. With 70 illustrations. 6s. net. 

An Outline History of the Great War. By G. V. Carey, M.A., and H. S. Scorr, M.A. Crown 8vo. With 
8 plates and 17 maps. 6s. net. 

Music and its Story. By R. T. Wire. Crown 8vo. With 7 plates, and illustrations in text. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Guide to English Gothic Architecture. By S. GARDNER. Second Edition. Imperial 8vc. With 18c plates 
and 56 text-figures. 16s. net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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FRENCH 
POETRY FULLY ANNOTATED 


HESE graded books of French poetry cover the poetical ground 


completely, so far at least as the school curriculum is concerned. 


Edited by 
Professor R. L. GRÆME-RITCHIE, D.Litt. 


A FIRST BOOK OF FRENCH POETRY 


Each piece in this Anthology, which contains the easiest poems in French, is followed by a set of Notes 

and Questions, the former elucidating linguistic difficulties, the latter designed to help the pupils to 

enjoy the poems with understanding and appreciate their literary qualities. 

The Introduction deals lucidly and very simply with the nature and structure of French Verse. Several 

of the Poems, which are really songs, are accompanied by the traditional airs set in Staff Notation. 

The French- -English Vocabulary is sufficiently full for pupils of the age for which the book is intended. 
200 pages. Price 1s. gd. 


A SECOND BOOK OF FRENCH POETRY 


Notes and Questions follow the poems, which are slightly more difficult, and require a little more 
maturity for full understanding than those in the “ First Book,” but are well within the range of Candi- 
dates at the First School Certificate Stage, and are as objective as possible. 

Traditional Airs are given to Mes Baufs, Cadet Rousselle, Le Roi d’Yvetot, and Le Chant du Départ. The 
volume is provided with a Glossary. 144 pages. Price 2s. 


FRENCH NARRATIVE POETRY 


“ Most boys and girls, like Bridget Elia, ‘ must have a story . . . and plenty of good or evil incidents.’ 
So these narrative poems, engagingly various in form and content, are sure to find many appreciative 
readers. The editor’s Notes and Questions are very stimulating. A. M.A. 


“ Many old favourites are here—La Mort du Loup, les Elfes, le Cor, la Conscience, and half a 
dozen ‘ Fables of La Fontaine.’ There is also a fair number of less familiar narrative poems, 
which pupils will certainly find quite exciting. The rather full notes give necessary explanation of the 
language, and a few questions (in English) are given on the subject-matter and treatment of each poem.’ 
— Education Outlook. 
140 pages. Price 2s. 


A THIRD BOOK OF FRENCH POETRY 


“ In this third book Dr. Ritchie presents more than eighty poems selected from the whole range of 
French literature from Charles d’Orléans to the present day. By means of notes and questions he done 
out beauty and meaning that the youthful reader might otherwise miss. The introduction contains a 
defence of French poetry—a defence all the stronger for its good humour and restraint. The book can be 
most heartily recommended for use in the higher forms of schools. It is well illustrated and very 
artistically produced.” —4.M.A. 

196 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 


ON 


Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 


“MODERN STUDIES Nel a 
SERIES ” LSQ 


Printed in Gt. Britain by THE CAMPFIFLD PRESS, St. Albans; and Published for the Proprietors by Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, London E.C. 4 
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BOOKS ON 
LEARNING GERMAN 
By M. L. BARKER, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in 


German at the University of Edinburgh 


*BASIC GERMAN READER FOR 
D BEGINNERS 
(Heffer’s Basic German Texts, No. 1) 


With questions, selected idioms, and Complete 
Vocabulary. Demy 8vo, cloth, coloured frontispiece, 


A and numerous other illustrations. 2s. 6d. (Postage 4d.) 
i This Basic German Reader provides young beginners 
4, with a uniformly easy yet interesting and varied col- 


lection of up-to-date German reading matter from which 
they can learn the essential or basic elements of simple 
everyday spoken and written German. 


*DAS GEHEIMNIS DES JANNSHOFS 
Von Franz Bauer 


(Heffer’s Modern German Texts for Rapid Reading, 
No. 1) 


Adapted as a Rapid-Reader with Questions, Selected 
Idioms, and Vocabulary. In collaboration with Frirz 

i WOLCKEN, Ph.D. (Heidelberg). Crown 8vo, sewed, 
1s. (Postage 3d.) 


1 

} The chief aim of this series of Modern German Texts 

i for rapid reading is to provide beginners with really 

, easy and up-to-date stories which will arouse such lively 
interest that pupils will read the foreign language almost 
as cagerly as their mother-tongue. 
The text, specially selected on account of its brilliant use 
of the idiom of everyday speech, has been simplitied 
and adapted to meet the needs of second-year pupils 
who possess only a small basic vocabulary of the most 
frequently used German words. 


BASIC GERMAN FOR SCIENCE 
STUDENTS 


With Vocabulary and English Translation of the 
German Passages. Second edition, with additional 
Examination Papers. Demy 8vo, cloth. 68. net. 
(Postage 6d.) 


“Will meet the need of many who wish to acquire 
quickly a working knowledge of this language in order 
to study German books and periodicals of a scientific 
nature.”’—British Medical Journal. 


By C. E. STOCKTON, M.A., Senior Modern 


Language Master; Bedford School 
*FIRST GERMAN COURSE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 
38. 6d. (Postage 6d.) 


“ An experienced teacher would use it with more 
profit than most of the books published.” — Education 
Outlook. 

*GERMAN VERSE FOR SCHOOLS. A Short 
Anthology. Crown 8vo, sewed. 18. (Postage Id.) 


*Specimen copies of these books will be sent, on application, 
fo teachers of German in schools. 


A complete list of Heffer Publications 
for the Study of Modern Languages 


and Phonetics will be sent on request 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
CAMBRIDGE 


And of all Booksellers pa 


- 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are stricily net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 

PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Whole Page .. £810 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 

One Column [4 page] 410 0 One-eighth Page .. 15 0 

Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 

SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 

9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS 
If a receipt ts required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 

envelope must be enclosed. 


{Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME," at Post Offices are not 
taken tn, but are sent aè once to the Returned Letter Office.] 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be recetved at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender ; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupcGaTtE Broapway, E.C. 4 


Religion in the Schools 


SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The recently-issued Report of the Conference on 
Religious Instruction in Schools, held under the auspices 
of the Board of Education, has probably caused a good 
many teachers and other interested persons to examine 
this question afresh, while the special stress laid on the 
secondary school aspect of the problem gives the matter 
an added importance for those who are engaged in a 
sphere of educational work which, up to the present, has 
been singularly free from any element of controversy 
in this particular direction. 

Perhaps one of the first things that impresses itself 
upon the minds of those who study the report from the 
latter standpoint is the presence of a certain ambiguity 
in regard to the nature of the instruction it is desired to 
foster and encourage in the schools. The President of 
the Board, whose interest in the question is well known, 
and at whose instance, it is understood, the Conference 
was held, speaks, in the foreword which he contributes 
to the report, of religious instruction. The same ex- 
pression is used several times in the body of the report, 
though elsewhere the phrase “ teaching of Scripture ” 
takes its place. These two expressions are evidently 
intended in the report to mean the same thing, though 
it is by no means certain that they do, or—what is more 
important—that they will necessarily mean the same 
thing when attempts are made in the schools to give 
effect to the exhortations of the President and other 
persons in authority. 

Religious instruction, if the words are to bear an ob- 
vious and natural interpretation, must be presumed to 
mean instruction 7% religion itself, rather than instruction 
about religion, which is what ‘‘ teaching of Scripture ” seems 
to connote. Probably a large number of those persons 
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outside the schools who have interested themselves in 
this matter are inclined to interpret the form of words 
in the manner first indicated. References are common 
in press and pulpit, and not infrequently on public 
platforms also, to the decay of religion and the religious 
spirit, which is attributed in a large measure to the 
absence of proper religious training in our State schools. 
Roman Catholics and Anglicans attach the greatest 
importance to formal instruction in the tenets of their 
particular faith, and even in some Nonconformist 
circles there appears to exist an impression that some- 
thing ought to be done to bring home what are called the 
central truths of the Christian religion, to the young 
people of our secondary day schools. It will not be 
surprising, therefore, if attempts are made, under cover 
of the President’s pronouncement and the Conference 
report, to do something which undoubtedly up to the 
present has not been done to any marked extent in those 
schools for which local education authorities are directly 
responsible under powers conferred on them by Act of 
Parliament. That something is the actual teaching of 
religion or the inculcation of some form of religious 
belief. 


Now there are schools, both primary and secondary, 
where instruction of this kind is quite properly given, 
and probably given successfully, because the task is 
entrusted to persons carefully selected for the purpose 
whose own religious proclivities are in complete harmony 
with the objects in view. Catholic colleges, Anglican 
foundations, Nonconformist schools, maintained for the 
express purpose of giving an appropriate religious train- 
ing, as well as a secular education, to the children of 
adherents of their respective religious faith—all these 
are able, as well as willing, to give true religious instruc- 
tion. But our State schools have no such raison d'être ; 
they are wholly supported out of secular funds, and are 
staffed by teachers whose religious beliefs are considered 
to be their own private affair and not a proper subject 
for inquiry on the part of those who appoint them to 
their posts. Can schools of this kind provide suitable 
instruction in religion? The question will be asked— 
what kind of religion is to be taught? Naturally it 
would be some form of the Christian faith. But again 
it might be asked—What form? Is it to be the form 
which the headmaster prefers, or that which commends 
itself to the assistant master in charge of a class? Or, 
on the other hand, is the latter to suppress his own 
religious convictions and content himself with conven- 
tional explanations of Christian doctrine which will give 
no offence to headmaster or anxiously devout parents ? 


The effect, too, on the growing boy or girl, whose 
mind is just opening out to an appreciation of moral 
and spiritual influences, 1s a matter to be seriously 
considered. As the pupil passes up the school he will 
in the ordinary course of things receive instruction from 
more than one teacher. During his first year the master 
might be a fundamentalist Plymouth Brother, in the 
next a modernist Churchman ; after that the boy might 
pass into the charge of a rigid Methodist, who might be 
followed in succession by an Anglo-Catholic and a 
Unitarian. Thus amid the varieties of religious opinion 
to be found on the staff of any large day school it is by 
no means inconceivable that the pupils will by the end 
of their school career have received a medley of religious 
impressions, which may have results far different from 
those which this subject of instruction is intended to 
produce. 
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It may, of course, be argued that it will be the business 
of the headmaster and governors of the school to see 
that things do not work in this way. But it is hard to 
see how this can be done without instituting something 
in the nature of a religious test in making appointments 
to the teaching staff of a school. At the very least there 
would inevitably develop a very regrettable tendency 
to investigate the religious proclivities of all candidates 
for teaching posts from the head downwards, with varied 
consequences which need not be particularized to be 
appreciated. 

If, however, it is contended, as doubtless it will be in 
some quarters, that these apprehensions are ill-founded, 
and that religious instruction in the minds, at any rate, 
of the President of the Board and the signatories of the 
Report, does not mean an attempt to teach religion in 
the sense in which that term is used in avowedly de 
nominational schools, then a plea must be put forward 
for a clearer statement as to the content of the desired 
instruction than that which is indicated in the report. 
The present “ scripture ” work in secondary schools is 
certainly not always carried on with the same degree of 
enthusiasm and vigour as other subjects in the curri- 
culum. Pupils do not usually find a more or less per- 
functory study of 1 Samuel or the Acts of the Apostles 
a very exhilarating experience, and even teachers who 
are entirely innocent of any “ anti-religious complex ” 
are often by the exigencies of school life detailed to give 
Scripture lessons when they would very much prefer 
to be engaged on some secular subject. It is this state 
of affairs which probably accounts in a good many cases 
for the entire elimination of the subject from the school 
time-table. 

In such schools, headmasters may feel that it is not 
their business to teach even the central truths of 
religion to pupils drawn from homes of very varied 
religious attachment, more especially as their staffs 
might include few men suitable for the task ; while their 
own personal experience of what the teaching of Scripture 
often involves may make them feel that time given to 
such lessons is scarcely worth while. The same con- 
siderations apply in perhaps an even greater degree to 
the omission of religious instruction from the time-table 
of fifth and still more of sixth forms, to which the report 
directs attention. It would be an exceedingly formidable 
task to deal truthfully with a mixed company of boys 
or girls of this age in real matters of religion; only a 
religious genius or a saint would be able to do it with 
success ; and while men and women of this stamp are 
undoubtedly sometimes to be found on school staffs, 
they are not of common occurrence. 

On the other hand, boys and girls at this stage in their 
school life have so much to do with preparation for 
examinations that it is not surprising to find heads 
allowing ‘‘ Scripture ” to be dropped, except in the case 
of those pupils who are making a serious study of the 
subject for examination purposes under the expert 
guidance of a teacher who may have a taste for Biblical 
studies. 

All this is to be regretted, for religion is one of the 
facts of human experience, and a knowledge of its 
workings, in the lives of men, with its historical and 
literary associations can very properly be imparted to 
the adolescent mind even by teachers who have no very 
pronounced religious proclivities of their own. More- 
over, those boys and girls who have not been made 
familiar with stories of Biblical heroes or have not learnt 
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to appreciate some of the passages of noble rhetoric or 
poetic beauty that are to be found in the Old and New 
Testaments alike have been denied things that enrich 
the spirit and kindle the imagination. If the object of 
Lord Halifax and his coadjutors is merely to find means 
for remedying deficiencies of this nature and not to 
stimulate local authorities and boards of governors to 
enter upon courses which will impose an impossible task 
upon teachers employed in their schools, then this new 
move may be heartily welcomed, and an improvement 
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in the present state of Biblical, rather than religious, 
instruction in the schools may be anticipated as likely 
to result from the promised activity. But a clearer 
statement of aims would certainly be useful. The 
“central truths of religion,” even of the Christian 
religion, are not things on which people find it easy to 
agree even to-day, and mis-directed activities of the 
kind deprecated in this article would, in the long run, 
do little real good to religion and might inflict irreparable 
damage upon the schools. 


Occasional Notes 


T Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the Board 
has had more than his fair share of work—and 
thus a good deal of publicity—for the last year. It is 
recognized that since Lord Halifax 
Mr. ee cannot sit in the Commons, Mr. 
AEC. Ramsbotham has had to undertake an 
extra amount of work in defending the 
Education Estimates and answering questions single- 
handed. It is possible therefore that his slip in the debate 
on the Estimates in pooh-poohing the attitude of the 
Association of Education Committees toward economies 
in education was not intentional. In dealing with the 
restrictions on new buildings, he described as “ second- 
hand diatribes” and ‘second-hand tirades” the 
statements made by the Secretary of the A.E.C. in the 
official journal of that body. There can be no question 
that the A.E.C. has officially endorsed the view that the 
restrictions on the supply of new school buildings have, 
in the words of the A.E.C., “‘ denied to large numbers of 
local authorities the exercise of their statutory obliga- 
tions in the provision of schools.” We have no doubt 
that the sharp reminders since made have clarified the 
position, and convinced both Mr. Ramsbotham and the 
Government of the feeling aroused among local education 
authorities by the failure to remove the embargo. 


JT is the high season for speech days and in this 
briliant summer they have been well attended 
and received more publicity than usual. Two leading 

men in their respective spheres, one 


Kiriata the headmaster of a famous school and 
the school: the other the head of a great com- 


mercial concern, had much to say in 
common. Speaking at Queenswood School for Girls, 
Hatfield, Dr. Norwood declared roundly that the present 
generation of boys and girls were the best he had ever 
known. He noted that leisure and abundance would be 
the mark of the coming age and he considered that only 
a well-educated nation could face this prospect with 
confidence. Many people lived for power, pleasure, or 
money, but it was for the schools to teach the younger 
generation the value of truth, duty, and goodness. The 
schools were now the places for the formation and build- 
ing of character. Dr. Norwood’s emphasis on this function 
of the schools is timely, for to judge by certain advocates 
of the teaching of dogmatic religion, this is one of the 
functions least satisfactorily performed by the schools. 


| Besse LEVERHULME, speaking at Rydal School, 
Colwyn Bay, candidly said that he would not 
answer the question whether a university training was 
essential for success in commerce and industry. He 
declared, however, that the chief essential of success in 


commerce is character. The Law Courts contained too 
many records of men with brilliant 


Lord : attainments but unsound character 
Leverhulme’s 
View : who were dangerous to the concerns 


with which they were connected and to 
the community in general. He advised boys to realize 
the value of training in science and to master thoroughly 
at least one foreign language, but above all to be careful 
in the choice of their friends. Lord Leverhulme’s advice 
seems to be sane and practical, for he insists on the 
facilities for intellectual and moral training that are 
available in school. It is interesting to note the em- 
phasis he lays on character training and his implication 
that the schools can provide it adequately. 


A SOMEWHAT different note was struck by Lord 

Northbourne, Vice-Chairman of the Kent Educa- 
tion Committee, who in presenting prizes at St. Lawrence 
College, Ramsgate, spoke of the great 
strides that knowledge had made in 
the present generation. He said that 
we had put the Encyclopaedia Britannica in front of the 
Bible and were reaping the consequences. We had for- 
gotten wisdom and lost understanding. This seems a 
pessimistic conclusion which does not take sufficient 
account of the part that schools can play in the building 
of character. By the right use of self-government, the 
general practice of ideals of honesty and justice, and the 
inculcation of true courtesy, schools are more surely 
developing a better type of boy and girl than if reliance 
were laid on formal religious training. It is true that 
certain features of modern life are disturbing—in par- 
ticular the preference for mass-thought as opposed to 
individual judgment, the love of material pleasures, 
the destruction of natural beauty and quiet, by which 
the town is spoiling the country-side. But these evils 
cannot necessarily be rooted out by the teaching of 
formal religion as Lord Northbourne seems to imply: 
the Victorian age was the age of the Bible, but it be- 
queathed to us among other things some of the worst 
slums and factories of the Industrial Revolution. 


A Pessimistic 
Opinion. 


T Shops Bill introduced by the Government is 

being strengthened in Committee and the latest 
amendment to be accepted will prevent overtime being 
worked by boys and girls under 16 
years of age. The statutory limit of 
forty-eight working hours a week will 
thus apply to all young workers under 
16 who are covered by this Bill. Those over sixteen will 
still be permitted to work long hours in alternate weeks 
so long as the average of forty-eight hours is not exceeded 
over the whole period. Many Government supporters 
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and members of the Opposition feel that the Bul needs 
to be strengthened still further. It is clear, that the pro- 
visions which allow of long hours in alternate weeks will 
prevent many young workers over 16 from taking 
advantage of educational facilities. The position is far 
worse for the thousands of young workers not covered 
by this Bill—estimated by the Home Office at 300,000. 
These are engaged mainly in the transport services or 
as lift boys, page boys, and the like. The regulation of 
their long hours is clearly overdue, for regulation would 
not only fix reasonable limits to the number of hours 
worked but would enable them to attend evening or 
continuation classes, and thus secure training from which 
they are at present completely barred. 


Oe UNIVERSITY is working on large schemes 
of development, especially of its scientific depart- 
including agriculture, astronomy, engineering, 

zoology, and chemistry. The Univer- 

sity is also to co-operate in estab- 
lishing the Institute of Medical Re- 
search resulting from Lord Nutfield’s benefaction. 

Large developments are also in contemplation connected 

with social services for which money is needed. Mr. A. H. 

Smith, of New College, who explained the programme in 

Congregation, said that the University chest “ had met 

great demands upon its resources in a time of remark- 

able expansion ; it would have to make great efforts to 

maintain the activities of the University at the new 
level.” He pleaded, therefore, for a policy of strict 
economy. Special attention is being given to the pro- 
vision of new building sites, especially for the scientific 
departments. In addition, a site valued at £79,000 is to 
be provided for the Bodleian, and funds are to be 
granted for the extension of the Taylor Institute and 
the Ashmolean Museum. 


ments, 


Expansion at 
Oxford. 


IT southern part of the Bloomsbury site, facing the 
northern extension of the British Museum, is now 
prepared for building operations, after heavy expenditure 
in driving concrete piles. Mr. Percy 


ae Tas Holden explained the plans to the 
University. Appeal Committee for the Institute of 


Historical Research. When the Senate 
House is completed, the central tower, dominating the 
site, and the new library will follow without delay. 
North of the tower a composite group is proposed, 
including the Institute of Education and, it is hoped, 
the Institute of Historical Research and the School of 
Slavonic Studies. These institutes would be near the 
Library. Birkbeck College would adjoin and the com- 
pletion of this block, the architect said, “ would give 
to the first section of the group a balanced composition, 
which would establish its character as a great university 
centre.” A fine view of this impressive group would be 
allowed by the preservation of Torrington Square to the 
north, if that could be managed. 


()8E hundred thousand pounds appears to be a sub- 
stantial sum to provide for the future needs of the 
Institute of Historical Research in the University of 
London. But, as Lord Crewe is heading 

ee the Appeal Committee and Sir Basil 
Blackett is acting as Treasurer, we 

have some guarantee that the needs are not over- 
estimated. For the Institute is national, and more than 
national, in its importance and scope. It is both a 
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laboratory for training and advanced study and an 
organizing centre for research workers of all countnies. 
The new building will, it is hoped, include seminar 
libraries for all aspects of historical study. That London 
and its University have a special responsibility in rela- 
tion to historical study and research is evident and we 
hope that adequate funds will be forthcoming to enable 
the University to discharge this responsibility. A 
brochure dealing with the work of the Institute can be 
obtained on application to its secretary. 


HE University Correspondent publishes an article on 
Second Degrees. A student who has taken a first 
degree is faced with the question, “ What next?” In 
most cases, we believe, the right answer 
is a higher degree rather than a second 
degree representing a duplication of the 
same mental discipline. This comment does not apply, 
how ever, to first degrees in what are traditionally 
“ higher ” faculties such as law and medicine, providing 
a new discipline or professional training. In London 
University, the writer of the article points out, there is 
for the B.A. a method of obtaining the B.Sc. in Economics 
and political science, a method which, for the reason 
indicated, may appeal to some arts graduates. The 
taking of a second “first degree ” is a matter over which 
the University might exercise greater control in view of 
its obligation to promote research. For the ordinary 
B.A., the preparation of a thesis for M.A. is more stimu- 
lating and interesting than an unprofessional study of 
economics and political science. 


Second 
Degrees. 


ESSEX is the title of an annual record of the 
movement for a University of Wessex. That 

the destiny of University College, Southampton, is to 
become a university, not much doubt 


bang of Can be entertained ; for rapid progress 
ieee. is being made, and the decision, follow- 


ing the example of Reading, to provide 
hostel accommodation on a generous scale, thus changing 
the character of the College, originally a purely local 
institution, is wise from more than one viewpoint. 
The proposed title emphasizes the same principle. We 
question, however, whether it 1s expedient to revive the 
name of a province such as Wessex. In Great Britain. 
Wales is the only University with a territorial title, but 
that territory has at any rate a geographical, ethno- 
logical, and governmental significance. The three halls 
of residence at Southampton accommodate 335 students. 
Pending the grant of university status, the College 
prepares its students for London University degrees. 
It may be added that Wessex, the annual record, 
in addition to information about the college, contains 
many interesting articles, usually with a local interest. 


oe English Bibliography of Examinations, published 
by the International Institute Examinations En- 
quiry, demands more than a notice in our review columns. 
Edited by Mrs. Mary Champneys 
under the direction of Sir Michael 
Sadler and Sir Philip Hartog, it provides 
the raw material for an important study. Especially 
valuable is the select bibliography, prepared by Sir 
Michael Sadler, of publications on the general history of 
education bearing on examinations. Its first entry, 
dated 1770, refers to a work of Oliver Goldsmith's 
which asserted that the entrance examinations of 
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Trinity College, Dublin, were more difficult than those 
of Oxford and Cambridge. A cloud no bigger than a 
hand! In the main, our examination system is a 
Victorian phenomenon and before the good Queen died, 
its stranglehold was becoming strong, although the 
vicious system of financing elementary and technical 
schools by payment on examination results had prac- 
tically disappeared. Nevertheless, some of the ideas 
underlying the examination system are to be com- 
mended, especially the idea of impartiality ; and our 
Nation is usually able to avoid the danger of carrying a 
principle too far. 


TE cause of the Fairbridge Farm Schools is one 
which, we are not surprised to learn, appeals 
strongly to the Prince of Wales, who has launched an 
Fairbridae appeal to establish more schools on 
Farm Schooli: the original model, and has shown his 
own faith for a personal contribution 
of £1,000. Kingsley Fairbridge, the founder of the 
movement, was one of the early Rhodes Scholars. The 
original school was established in Western Australia, but 
the hope was early expressed, and is now to be realized, 
that other States of the Commonwealth and other 
Dominions might share in the undertaking. The schools 
offer a new hope to orphan children of the mother 
country. Already the original school has provided for 
1,000 children, of whom 700 are now at work in Aus- 
tralia, only six being rated as failures. The scheme is a 
successful experiment in continuing education and 
practical training. Is there any reason why the experi- 
ment should not be tried in the mother country ? 


N R. W. G. NEWTON discussed the English Public 
School Plan in a paper read to the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects. With Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, he is the architect of the new 
Panag Merchant Taylors School at Rick- 
; mansworth. He traced the develop- 
ment of ideas in school planning through the Victorian 
period, referring especially to Dulwich, Charterhouse, 
St. Paul’s, and Christ’s Hospital. These schools illus- 
trate the breakaway from the old “ big-school”’ idea, 
in which a number of classes were taken in one large 
room, and the progressive demand for sunlight and fresh 
air. The tendency to “spread”’ school buildings, of 
which Christ’s Hospital is an example, is limited by 
central heating arrangements and by the need for quick 
and easy communication. The architect of the new 
Merchant Taylors School was fortunate in being offered 
a site of 250 acres. The new Manchester Grammar 
School, designed by the Worthingtons and Francis 
Jones, has a main court or court of honour recalling some 
great houses such as Blenheim. The result, Mr. Newton 
said, has dignity and distinction—surely important and 
inspiring attributes of an educational building. 


Us the title of The Story of the last Hundred 

Years, there has just been published a record of 
geographical progress to commemorate the centenary of 
the House of Philip as geographical 
and educational publishers. For the 
purpose of this record, the century 
(1834-1934) is divided into four periods 
and the section devoted to each con- 
tains an account of the political situation at home and 
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abroad, the progress of exploration and discovery, and 
the development of geography as a science, followed by 
a statement of the publishing activities of George 
Philip & Son. The publications issued during each period 
show the enterprise and foresight of a management ever 
ready to take advantage of the opportunities offered by 
political changes and educational movements. Through- 
out the century, the firm has played an important part 
in helping forward the wonderful advance made by 
cartography in this country, not only in the actual 
design and production of maps, but also in the repre- 
sentation of scientific facts on them. In order to mark 
this year, so notable in the firm’s history, centenary 
editions of several well-known atlases and geographical 
works are to be published ; among these may be men- 
tioned the Handy General Atlas of the World, the 
Record Atlas, and the Mercantile Marine Allas. 


“HERE are few public bodies better entitled to a 

respectful hearing on questions of education than 
the Society of Friends. The excellence of the Friends’ 
own schools is well known, as is also 
their quiet work for national education 
in other directions. Furthermore, the 
Society of Friends cannot be suspected of any other 
motive than a desire for the highest good of the children 
and young persons of this country. This purity of 
motive is apparent in every line of the memorandum 
recently addressed to the President of the Board of 
Education by the Society’s Central Education Com- 
mittee. The memorandum, which related chiefly to the 
effects of the present economies on the best interests of 
the children, urged the raising of the school-leaving age, 
the speeding up of essential building schemes, and the 
resumption of the policy of reducing the size of classes 
both in elementary and in secondary schools. Stress 
was also laid upon the discouragement of adult educa- 
tion, and, very markedly, upon the present do-nothing 
policy in regard to nursery schools. The deputation 
which waited upon the Board received cold comfort from 
the Deputy Secretary, who replied. The Society of 
Friends has printed both the memorandum and the 
reply, wisely, as we think, leaving the general public 
to draw its own conclusions. 


Education and 
Economy. 


| a pamphlet on The Design, Construction, and 

Arrangement of Gymnastic Apparatus for Schools, 
issued by the Board of Education, the Board in a pre- 
fatory note states that these notes and 
diagrams will be of assistance to 
authorities where they are making a 
selection to add to existing equipment, or where there is 
a gymnasium to which a complete equipment of apparatus 
is to be installed, when it will then be possible to use 
the Swedish system in its entirety. In an equipment of 
portable apparatus for senior schools fifteen different 
types of apparatus are given, and of this number, eight, 
or at the most nine (if the vaulting horse with the down- 
ward curved neck is included), can properly be called 
Swedish, the remainder were in use in gymnasia in 
London and the provinces before the Swedish system 
was introduced into this country. It would have been 
more correct if some term other than Swedish were used. 
It is some satisfaction to know that English ash, long 
leaf Pitch pine, or British Columbia pine is recommended 
for the woodwork. The advice and diagrams given 
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for the apparatus provide much helpful guidance 
to school authorities, and especially to preparatory 
schools where there is frequently little information 
available other than that afforded in the catalogues of 
apparatus makers. 


R. R. H. TAWNEY has rendered another service 
to education and to the cause of the “‘ under-dog ”’ 
by writing a pamphlet entitled, The School-Leaving Age 
and Juventle Unemployment. He begins 
with a reference to the Hadow Com- 
mittee and points out that the educa- 
tional case put forward by that Committee for raising 
the age won general acceptance, and is still unanswered. 
Arguments of a more tragic character have since been 
adduced, and while it is not expedient to make educa- 
tional policy dependent upon the state of the labour 
market at any given moment, it is proper to consider 
the economic situation as lending support to a policy 
which is educationally sound. The facts about juvenile 
unemployment are set forth, and Sir Percy Jackson is 
quoted as saying that in 1937 there may be between 
100,000 and 150,000 more young people out of work 
than there are to-day. Mr. Tawney regards the Unem- 
ployment Bill as “ portentous trifling ” and says that 
the only effective policy is to raise the leaving age. He 
deals with the practical difficulties and the conventional 
objections, making a telling reply to those who say that 
the country cannot afford this reform. We agree that it 
is the duty of all who care for the welfare of the young 
to insist that the steps needed to attain this goal shall 
be taken without delay, and we trust that the pamphlet, 
which is published by the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation at 3d., will be widely read. 


Mr. Tawney’s 
Pamphiet. 


T the recent annual conference of the Association of 
Teachers in Technical Institutions, Mr. H. J. 
Cull, of the Central Technical College, Birmingham, 
ATT took over the presidency of the Asso- 
Conference: ciation from Mr. F. H. Reid, of the 
L.C.C. Paddington Technical Institute. 
The Conference, which was held in Middlesbrough, was 
accorded a civic welcome by the Mayor, who was 
supported by the Chairman of the Education Committee 
and the Director of Education. As is usual at A.T.T.I. 
Conferences, the President did not fail in his address to 
survey the world of technical education in relation to 
the changing phases of industry and commerce. In that 
survey, we are particularly glad to note the work done 
during the year by the Joint Committee charged with 
the duty of discovering the possibilities of a national 
certificate in commerce. We welcome the scheme which 
has been presented, although we note that it has been 
impossible to make it follow exactly the schemes for 
national certificates in mechanical engineering, chemistry, 
building, &c. The main problem, however, remains. 
Who is to endorse the certificates as representing the 
professional interest ? In engineering there are in- 
stitutions like the institutions of mechanical and elec- 
trical engineers. What analagous body is there in 
commerce? Until one be found, the Committee’s 
work amounts to a suggestion that there be certifi- 
cates in commerce endorsed by the Board of Education. 
That is not a reflection on the Committee which has 
done so much: but there remains still more to be 
done. 


T°? say that time brings about strange changes is to 

quote a platitude; but Mr. Cull’s address pro- 
vides us with an excuse for the offence. In 1927 this 
Journal, commenting upon the A.T.T.L. 
presidential address of that year, found 
itself involved in correspondence with 
A.T.T.I. representatives who did not 
approve the views we expressed. It was an ancient 
dispute, a dispute in which efficiency and culture were 
used as opposing values. Mr. Cull’s address goes far 
towards proving the position we took up then. In his 
survey of the industrial and educational world, he very 
rightly stresses the incidence of scientific application to 
industrial processes, with its diminution of the need for 
human toil and its resultant “ technological unemploy- 
ment.” He quotes figures showing the rise in industrial 
production and those showing the growth of unemploy- 
ment. “The machine age,” he says, “ will demand 
that if employment is to be continuous, the skill will be 
judged rather by adaptability,” and, he proceeds, “ Will 
not a radical alteration gradually take place in society, 
and will not the needs of what we call leisure be even greater 
than the needs of employment ?’’ We indulge ourselves 
by the use of the italics. The A.T.T.I., on the showing 
of its own president’s pronouncements, must face again 
the very problems we raised in 1927. 


Technological 
Unemployment 
and Leisure. 


OPE Burnham Committees met on June 22 and re- 
affirmed their decision of last November to con- 
tinue in operation until March 31, 1935, the provisions 
of Lord Burnham’s award of 10925. 
The usual proviso is added, to the 
effect that the continuance of the 
scales is subject to the conditions of grant not being 
further altered to the financial disadvantage of local 
education authorities. This decision was expected. It 
means that the scales which were in force when the 
economy cuts were made in 1931 are not altered, but 
that the deduction made from them after June 30 will 
be 5 per cent instead of the 10 per cent which has been 
enforced since October, 1931. It is realized by the local 
authorities, as well as by the teachers’ associations, that 
fresh scales cannot be negotiated under the shadow of 
present deductions, but that a more favourable oppor- 
tunity will probably occur next year. In this con- 
nexion it is significant that the Middlesex Education 
Committee has expressed the view that the complete 
restitution of the cuts in teachers’ salaries should be 
made before expenditure is undertaken on reforms such 
as reducing size of classes and raising the leaving age. 


The Burnham 
Committees. 


[FE National Eisteddfod is increasingly recognized 
as one of the most powerful cultural instruments 
in modern Wales—not only in music and literature, 1ts 
old special preserves, but in art and the 
R the drama. Its contacts with university 
i and secondary education in Wales 
have been more and more strengthened in the last 
twenty years as the influence of university and secondary 
schools has grown. Some discussion has arisen recently 
as to whether it is the function of the Eisteddfod to 
engage, in its public concerts and recitals, great singers 
who are not Welsh. There is a school of thought which 
holds the view that as facilities for musical education 
have expanded in Wales and the number of competent 
vocalists and instrumentalists has increased, so should 
Continued on page 460) 
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the honours and pecuniary awards, which it is in the 
power of the Eisteddfod to give, be restricted to musicians 
who are Welsh. But if this view is to obtain, the result 
will surely cramp and impede the development of Welsh 
music to a degree which all cultured Welshmen must 
contemplate with dismay. If “ foreign ” singers are to 
be excluded then why not “ foreign ” music—if there 
be such a thing—and non-Welsh conductors. Sir Walford 
Davies, as Director of Music for Wales, has always 
rightly sought to bring before the Welsh people the finest 
music in the world, so that from a knowledge of it there 
might spring some day a crop of Welsh musical genius 
comparable with the best of German, French, and 
Italian genius. The real inherent and traditional love 
of music of the Welsh people cannot be questioned. 
Equally, it cannot be questioned that the standard of 
musical taste and criticism needs to be raised, and this 
can only be done when there is a widespread “ inter- 
national ”’ exchange of the best in music. 


FOR the first time in its comparatively short but 
influential life of about thirty years, the Associa- 
tion of Education Committees has held its annual 
general meeting in Wales—and in Cardiff, too, a town 
which has ambitions towards recognition as the capital 
The WEG EE of Wales. The Association will no 
Wales : doubt have given Welsh education 
some inspiration in days of dark 
depression, but Wales will have repaid the debt in by 
no means inconsiderable measure. For example, the 
Association will have come into contact with a body 
of educational experts many of whom are striving for 
national autonomy in education. In this they will not 
lack sympathy amongst some of the leaders of the 
Association. In Cathays Park, the members of the 
Association will have seen a group of buildings—muni- 
cipal and national—said to be without equal in the whole 
world. In the National Museum, in which their main 
meetings have been held, they will have admired one 
of the most dignified, best planned and best equipped 
institutions for the preservation of the traditions and 
glories of the past as an essential and integral part of 
the national system of education, and a complete answer 
to those who charge Welsh education with being con- 
cerned almost exclusively with the utilitarian and the 
material. Cardiff Technical College will have provided 
evidence of a city, undaunted by long depression, con- 
tinuing to make preparation of knowledge and technical 
and executive power for better days. The Welsh National 
School of Medicine, with its world-famous department 
of Preventive Medicine, will have shown the Association 
the very heart and impulse of Wales’s gallant fight for 
sound and healthy childhood and youth. 


ee presidential address of Councillor J. W. Catlow, 
at the Conference, is noteworthy as indicating 
that the local authorities favour a progressive policy. 
ve They welcomed, he said, the ameliora- 

its Policy. tion of the conditions of the teaching 
service, but this was only a first step. 

As regards the black-listed schools there could be no 
compromise whatever. Arrears of necessary school 
buildings were accumulating at a formidable rate, and 
the Board of Education’s policy was injuriously affecting 
a whole generation of school children and denying to 
education authorities the opportunity of building when 
costs were low. Speaking of the school-leaving age, he 


referred to the increase in the number of persons from 
14 to 18 years of age requiring employment during the 
next few years if the age were not raised, and the 
diminishing capacity of industry to employ them—the 
increase would be nearly half a million in the four years 
1933-7. The juvenile instruction centres were crude 
in their origin, transient in their personnel, and inefficient 
as educational eftorts. It was impossible to reap the full 
benetits of reorganization so long as the age of obligation 
remained at 14. Raising the age would mean a greater 
pressure upon the secondary schools, the demand for a 
greater diversity of curricula would become more urgent, 
and junior technical schools would assume a new 
importance as alternative secondary schools. We are 
very glad to read this far-sighted pronouncement, and to 
note that a resolution to raise the age, granting main- 
tenance allowances according to necessity, was carried 
unanimously. 


GIR PERCY WATKINS, late Permanent Secretary 

to the Welsh Department of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and now Secretary to the Welsh Department of the 
National Council of Social Service, has had quite unique 
opportunities for viewing the problem of unemploved 
youth in Wales from both the educa- 
tional and the social angles. A recent 
address by him on this problem to 
tutors and students of tutorial classes 
in the district of University College, 
Swansea, is therefore worth special attention. Sir 
Percy in the last year has had intimate contact with 
the most hopelessly depressed areas in Wales where he 
has pioneered the establishment of training centres for 
the unemployed. His arresting and urgent call that 
something should be done to stop the rot and decay 
which is definitely attacking the mind, physique, and 
soul of a large part of Welsh youth, should therefore be 
heard, and heard quickly. Fifty years ago, he said, 
Wales’s main problem was that of the education of chil- 
dren and young persons under twenty-five years of age. 
It was largely settled by the establishment of a full 
system of primary schools, by the establishment and 
rapid expansion of secondary schools under the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act, and by the founding of 
the University of Wales. Now the problem was to 
provide the large unemployed section of younger 
adults with simple and informal kinds of education 
suited to their experience of life and congenial to their 
tastes—in unemployed centres, clubs, and settlements. 


Adult 
Education and 
the Unemployed 

in Wales. 


pa time to time, proposals have been put forward 

for the reform of the University of Wales. As the 
four constituent colleges have grown, the demand has 
been made that each college should be- 
come a university, but Wales is clearly 
not a big enough unit for such an 
ambitious scheme. On the other hand, 
it has been suggested that there should be greater co- 
ordination between the colleges, so that, for example, 
Aberystwyth should specialize in Celtic and law, Swansea 
in engineering and metallurgy, Cardiff in medicine and 
commerce, and soon. The latest proposal, and it is funda- 
mental and highly controversial, is the result of an indict- 
ment by a prominent Nonconformist that the University 
has become pagan, or at least anti-Christian. The founders 
of the University of Wales were leaders in religious life 

(Continued on page 462) 
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The publication of this new three-book series of LATIN FOR TODAY results from 
successful class experience which has demonstrated that for the majority of schools the 
course covers three years’ work. The division of the material into three books has also 
the advantage that BOOK THREE consists entirely of graded and simplified selections 
from Caesar, to which several additions have been made as compared with the Caesar 
material in LATIN FOR TODAY—Second Course. Experience shows that pupils 
who have been trained in the methods of BOOK ONE and BOOK TWO will have no 
difficulty in tackling the Caesar material in BOOK THREE and will approach with 
confidence and knowledge the authors that must be read in the School Certificate Year. 


A prospectus of LATIN FOR TODAY, containing complete contents of BOOK ONE, BOOK 
TWO, and BOOK THREE, will be forwarded on application. The publishers will also be glad 


to send specimen copies of one or more of the books to teachers with a view to class use. 
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some fifty years ago, and the University has made a 
valuable contribution, through its allied theological 
colleges, to the education of Welsh theologians—par- 
ticularly for the Free Churches. The new proposal is 
that the four constituent colleges should be allocated to 
the Church of England, the Roman Catholics, Noncon- 
formists, and Secularists, one college to each group. The 
governing body of each college would have a predominance 
of members of the group to which the college had been 
allocated, and would be free, within reasonable limits im- 
posed by the University, to decide what subjects should 
be taught and how they should be taught. The secular 
college would naturally teach science and modern 
studies without any pronounced Christian bias; the 
Roman Catholic college would teach the humanities. 
At the end of fifty years, an estimate could be made of 
the value of the contribution of each college to the 
well-being of the State. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that the proposal is unlikely to be adopted. 


M R. RAMSBOTHAM made some useful points in an 

address at the prize-giving of Barrow-in-Furness 
Grammar School. He spoke of the strenuous efforts that 
had been made in various countries to 
arouse the enthusiasm of young people 
for the political changes that this or 
that politician thought desirable. Torrents of propa- 
ganda were employed, and something of the same sort 
was being tried in our own country. These movements, 
whether Fascist, or Nazist, or Bolshevist, appealed to 
the herd instinct. It was worth while remembering, that 
people in a mass were inclined to be less intelligent than 
as individuals, that a kind of hysteria developed out of 
crowds, particularly when they were all wearing some 
common mark of distinction, and that the emotion thus 


Mr. Ramsbotham - 
on Propaganda. 


engendered frequently submerged the faculties of reason. 


and criticism. But an essential function of education 
was to develop the critical powers and to help people 
to detect fallacies in arguments addressed to them—in 
short, to enable them to think for themselves. The only 
sure bulwark against the daily bombardment of the 
sensational newspaper was the school, and the only 
safeguard against the propagandist was education. 
These words are particularly timely in view of recent 
events, and they should warn teachers, if a warning is 
necessary, to be on their guard against political propa- 
ganda of any kind among senior pupils. 


WE are glad to note that Captain Spencer, in the 
debate on the Education Estimates, referred 
once again to the question of large classes. He pointed 
out that the number of classes over 
thirty in secondary schools had gone 
up from 3,600 to 4,800 between 1930 and 1932. Speaking 
of science lessons, he said it was not only bad for teacher 
and pupil, not only inefficient, but it was positively 
dangerous to crowd thirty-five children into a laboratory 
constructed for two dozen. It was putting too great a 
strain on the teacher—it was impossible for him to do 
justice to his pupils or to look after their safety. These 
words are perhaps strong enough for the House of 
Commons, but many science teachers we know would 
use more picturesque language. The trouble is that 
year after year this increase goes on, and for all that we 
can see no attempt whatever is being made to reduce 
the size of classes in secondary schools to a proper level. 
The first step should be absolutely to prohibit classes 
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of over thirty, and then work towards a maximum of 
twenty-five to be attained as soon as possible. 


g is well to face facts, even when they are disquieting ; 

and the society known as “ Friends of Europe” 
has done good service by issuing a pamphlet giving an 
analysis of a Nazi School History 
Textbook. The book is said to be 
typical, and it is written in accordance 
with ministerial declarations in Bavaria. 
It concentrates on the years 1914-33, and is divided 
into five sections: 1914-8, The Great War; 1918-23, 
The Revolution ; 1923-9, Germany’s Misery and Want ; 
Germany’s Struggle for Liberation ; 1929-33, Poverty 
Increases, The Liberation Movement Expands ; 1933, 
Germany Awakes. The awakening of Germany means, 
of course, the triumph of Hitlerism and the expulsion 
of the Jews—for reasons set forth in the book. The 
spirit of infuriated nationalism, and of hatred and 
revenge breathes on every page of this publication 
prepared for use even in elementary schools. We take 
the view that it is better to try to understand Germany 
than to condemn her outright, and there seems no doubt 
whatever that her present attitude represents the violent 
reaction of a once proud and powerful nation to humilia- 
tion and even starvation. But the feeding of Young 
Germany upon the perilous stuff outlined in this 
pamphlet bodes ill for the peace of Europe. Some 
comfort may be drawn from the tendency in other 
countries, influenced by the League of Nations, to re-write 
history textbooks in a very different spirit. 


History 
Teaching in the 
New Germany. 


HE Educational Institute of Scotland held its 
eighty-eighth annual general meeting in Edin- 
burgh on Friday and Saturday June 8 and ọ. The 
agenda was a very full one and many 


Face oe interesting items were up for discussion. 
Scotland. The most outstanding feature was the 


vivid and refreshing address of the 
president, Mr. Charles W. Thomson, who has just 
completed a strenuous year of office. In stating his 
opinions Mr. Thomson ìs always forcible, and in the 
course of a delightful address he made an eloquent 
plea for the raising of the leaving age. He stressed also 
the importance of co-operation between parent and 
teacher, and between industry and education. He had, 
too, something trenchant to say about the dangers that 
threaten our democratic liberty. On the whole, the 
address was more optimistic than presidential addresses 
have been of late years. The partial restoration of 
salary cuts, the many promising new developments, and 
the increasing interest in education generally, give good 
grounds for looking forward in hope. The annual meeting 
provided an opportunity for honouring one of the most 
distinguished of Scottish educationists, Mr. Peter 
Harvey Allan, M.V.O., J.P., the Chairman of the Edin- 
burgh Education Committee. On him the Institute 
conferred its jealously guarded Honorary Fellowship. 
Perhaps no more worthy recipient of the honour could 
be found in Scotland to-day. Mr. Allan is a most en- 
lightened and progressive administrator, and under his 
intelligent guidance education in Edinburgh has made 
some significant advances, particularly in connexion 
with adult education, nursery schools, and the develop- 
ment of the film and wireless as educational aids. 

(Continued on page 464) 
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By C. MARCIAL DORADO 


Edited for use in Secondary Schools and Evening Classes 
by MARIA DE LAGUNA, M.A. (Lond.) 


256 pages Illustrated 35. 6d. 


Primeras Lecciones de Español provides an introduction to Spanish on direct method lines which will 
give the pupil a good grounding in the fundamentals of Spanish grammar and usage. In adapting the 
book to meet conditions in Secondary Schools and Evening Classes, Sefiorita de Laguna has replaced a 
considerable portion of the original reading matter by Æcturas that are more suited to the mentality of 
pupils in those institutions. These give practical and up-to-date information about Spain, provide a 
vocabulary that is indispensable for the student who hopes to travel in Spain, and introduce many of 
the idioms that are used in the daily intercourse of home and office. In addition, the editor has included 
a very useful introduction on Spanish pronunciation. 


The Vocabularies at the head of each lesson are carefully The Lecturas sometimes take the form of connected 
graded, and deal, among other things, with school, home, narrative, at others of dialogues, poems, and conversa- 
and office; the family circle ; dates and numerals ; salu- tions. There are also rhymes, riddles, and proverbs ; 

; oe Ta aes es that can be used for vocabulary building, and many 
tations ; food ; occupations in town and country ; birds, Mascatione formal “discussion: 
beasts, and fishes. l 

f , i Exercises for both oral and written work follow each 
Grammatical Rules are briefly explained and driven reading selection. Groups of revisionary exercises occur 
home through /ecturas, preguntas, conversaciones, and ejercicios. at frequent intervals. 
ERSTER TEIL ZWEITER TEIL 
Illustrated, 25. od. Just published Illustrated, 35. 


DRITTER TEIL 
236 pages, illustrated, 35. 6d. 


The publication of Dritter Teil completes the series initiated by Erster Teil and Zweiter Teil, and 
Deutsches Leben now presents a three year course in German covering the work from its earliest 
stages up to School Certificate standard. 


The main emphasis in Dritter Teil is laid upon Free Composition, upon encouraging the pupil to express 
himself in German, and avoiding laborious word for word translation. The grammar section concen- 
trates upon certain points which commonly provide the most difficulty for English students, and the 
exercise material is plentiful and varied. The sixteen sections which constitute the reading matter deal 
with a variety of subjects, all calculated to interest the pupil and give him some knowledge of con- 
temporary Germany. 


The publishers will be glad to send full particulars on application and to receive 
requests from teachers for specimen copies of books with a view to class adoption 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C. I 
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T Glasgow and West of Scotland Commercial 

College, so long housed in the Athenaeum Building 
in St. George’s Place, has recently been transferred to 
handsome new premises in Pitt Street. 
The new building, which provides 
accommodation for 2,000 students has 
cost £75,000. The College has been in 
existence for ninety years, and has 
played an important part in the commercial life of the 
city and neighbourhood. The occasion of the transfer 
to the new building was celebrated in a novel manner 
by a cruise on the Firth of Clyde in which 1,500 students 
and friends of the College took part. In the course of 
an address, the Chairman of the Governors, Mr. Horace 
A. Gifford, said that they all regretted leaving the old 
building where they had worked for so long, but that 
the expenses involved in altering the Athenaeum building 
so as to fit it for modern needs would have been pro- 
hibitive. They were accordingly obliged to build, and 
their new home, which could be further extended if 
necessary, was specially planned and equipped for 
scholastic purposes. The Lord Provost of Glasgow, who 
was one of the party, spoke of the history of the College, 
and the wisdom and foresight of those who planned it 
nearly a century ago. In the magnificent new building, 
designed to meet the greatly increased demand and 
need of modern business life, he was sure they had an 
institution which would help to retain for Glasgow its 
proud position in the world of commerce. 


Glasgow and 
West of Scotland 
Commercial 
College. 


COTLAND has lagged behind England in the pro- 
vision of nursery schools, but the question has 
come more and more into prominence in recent weeks. 
As regards the actual provision of 
nursery schools, Edinburgh is ahead 
of other centres, and at a recent meeting 
of the Edinburgh Education Committee it was decided 
to proceed with the erection of five new schools, one 
each year for the next five years. A lively debate 
ensued on a report on nursery schools submitted by a 
Joint Committee of the Education and Public Health 
Committees. The report advocated the erection of the 
five schools and also recommended more liberal grants 
by way of encouragement to voluntary bodies who are 
already running such schools. A keen discussion 
resulted from a proposal to place the new nursery schools 
under the direction of the Public Health Committee. 
Strong exception was taken to this proposal on the 
ground that a nursery school was not public health 
work but educational work, and had to be carried out 
by trained teachers. Something much more than bodily 
health was involved. On a vote it was decided by 
thirteen votes to eleven to retain the schools in the 
hands of the Education Committee. It is encouraging 
to those interested in nursery schools to note this forward 
movement. In Glasgow, Perth, and Fife, there are also 
signs that the public authorities are becoming interested. 
In Dundee a new nursery school building was opened 
on May 1. The school itself, housed in temporary pre- 
mises, has been in existence for fourteen years. It is 
run by a voluntary body with liberal support from the 
education authority. The new building is admirably 
planned and equipped for the work. 


Nursery Schools 
in Scotland. 


TRE must be few people who do not condemn 
the way in which the Northern Government has 
transferred part of its financial responsibility for educa- 


tion to the rates. Whatever may be the rights or wrongs 
of the principle involved, there is no 
doubt that it has been done in the 
most unpleasant way possible. The 
local authorities have already completed their rate 
arrangements for the year and will now have to borrow 
or go into debt. A great controversy has arisen about 
the matter, but it is probable that the root of the trouble 
is the unsatisfactory financial relations between Great 
Britain and Northern Freland. 


Northern 
ireiand. 


T Report of the Department of Education for 
1932-3 has just been published. The most inter- 
esting fact revealed in it is that Irish is still receding 
as a living language in the Irish-speak- 
Irish Fres State. ing districts. This is a melancholy 
result of the enormous expenditure 
of the last ten years. It is now suggested that a small 
bonus will be paid to parents for each child from an 
Irish-speaking home attending school. The thirtieth 
Annual Congress of the Irish Technical Association 
held in Dublin was very successful. The new system of 
vocational training ought to suit a country like Ireland, 
and it is obviously being firmly established. No doubt 
the many suggestions based on experience will be 
helpful in developing the system. 


ENGLAND’S LITERARY BLIND: WoọoRrLD COMPETITION.— 
English blind have met with remarkable success in the third 
literary competition organized by the National Institute and 
open to the blind of the whole English-speaking world. America, 
who secured the next largest number of awards, came a long 
way behind. The first prize for best lyric in the adult class 
was won by a blind Eastbourne man, Mr. Gordon Spray, 64 vears 
of age, with a poem To a Lady. Mr. A Douglas Pollock, of 
Aberdeen, who was awarded first prize in the adult essay section, 
wrote on ‘‘ What Broadcasting Means to me.” One fourteen- 
year-old boy, writing on “ If I were Prime Minister,” outlined 
his programme as follows : Stop the dole, and spend the money 
in wages on building new reservoirs; reduce the number of 
working hours, and forbid women to do work that a man could 
do; tax bicycles and alcoholic drinks; prohibit newspapers 
from saving ‘“‘ unpleasant ” things about other countries ; 
form a world police force to frighten Germany into peace ; and 
encourage international games and trade competitions. 

& & 2 


NATIONAL BABY WEEK CoMPETITIONS.—The theme of the 
National Baby Week Council’s campaign this year is ‘‘ The 
Making of an Ar Nation,” with particular reference to nutrition 
as a factor in promoting racial health. The economic depression, 
for all its tragic features, has had one salutary effect—it is 
teaching the public to plan its food budget more wisely. But 
this lesson is not to be learnt ina day. It is the work of a genera- 
tion to persuade the public to adjust their food budgets so that 
the vitally important accessory factors—the vitamin and mineral 
elements—are present in the household menus in correct pro- 
portion with the fats, proteins, and carbohydrates. The schools 
can be of incalculable assistance in this matter, by familiarizing 
children with correct dietetic principles. Many schools are 
already doing much in this direction, and have welcomed the 
co-operation of the National Baby Week Council, which has 
announced some timely competitions for schoolboys and girls 
in connexion with National Baby Week. Senior schoolgirls 
have been invited to submit sets of six health rules which they 
would bear in mind in preparing the family’s meals, while the 
boys have been asked to prepare six rules which they would 
follow if they had gardens of their own, and wished to use those 
gardens to help their mothers to feed the family well all the 
year round. A special competition has been arranged for 
domestic science students and pupils in school classes taking 
domestic science and mothercraft. Under the regulations govern- 
ing the competition, all competitors will write their essays on the 
same day and at the same time, and the precise title will not be 
known until the time of writing. The day selected for writing the 
essays—which must not exceed 300 words in length—is Thursday, 
July 5—during National Baby Week, from 10 a.m. to II a.m. 
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QUITE NEW 


ANTHOLOGY OF GARDENS AND FLOWERS 
By G. O. E. Lypatt, LL.A. (Hons. Eng.). 
Crown 8vo. 184 pages. Price 2s. 6d. net 


This is no ordinary anthology. In this book we roam at 
will with Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, and Marvell. We catch 
sight of Addison and Pope in the gardens of long ago, and, 
passing through the eighteenth cats nineteenth centuries, we 
meet, and, for a time, share the thoughts of writers of prose 
and verse in more recent days. 


SCHOOLBOYS OF OTHER DAYS 
By B. L. K. HENperson, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.). 
Crown 8vo. 176 pages. Price 3s. net 
We venture to believe that this book will attract all sorts 
of boys—old as well as young. We believe no such book as 
this has ever before been provided for the reader. From 
original sources we catch glimpses of the British boy at school 
for hundreds of years. We meet with a school that is the 
oldest institution of any kind in England. In places we almost 
catch the sound of the British boy’s protest under the hand 
of discipline. 


WONDER TALES OF OTHER LANDS. (Book I) 
By B. L. K. HeENperson, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.). 
Crown 8vo. 180pages,withillus. Price 2s. 6d. net 


An attractive group of stories based on folk-lore, for the 
treasury of folk-lore is largely untouched, many of them new 
to the public. The tales are tinged with the sayings and 
customs of the various peoples. 


CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL, BOOKS post free 


ALLMAN & SON, LTD., 73 Minories, London, E.C. 3 


LONDON (Royal Free Hospital) 


SCHOOL oF MEDICINE FORWOMEN 
(University of London) 


HUNTER ST., BRUNSWICK SQ., W.C. 1 


Full Courses are arranged for the London M.B., B.S. Degrees, and the 
Examinations of other qualifying bodies. 

Arrangements for Dental Students (Degree and Diploma). 

The Clinical Course is pursued at the Royal Free Hospital. 


Arrangements are also made for students to attend the practice of 
certain special hospitals. 

Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to students 
after qualification. 

er ai Bursaries, and Prizes to the value of £1,950 are awarded 
annually. 

Residence arrangements are made for students in the School Chambers, 


THE SESSION BEGINS ON OCT. | EACH YEAR 


Prospectus and full information can be obtained from the Warden and 
Secretary. 
ELIZABETH BOLTON, M.D., B.S., Dean. 
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LAMLEY & CO. 


1, 3, and 5 Exhibition Road, London, S.W.7 
Telephone : 1276 KENSINGTON Established 1875 
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the various Colleges 
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Headmistresses in Conference 
By Miss A. FLEMING, M.A., Thoresby High School, Leeds 


HE sixtieth Annual Conference of the Association of 

Head Mistresses was held under the presidency of 
Dr. Brock, O.B.E., at St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Brook Green, 
London, by the kind invitation of Miss E. Strudwick, the 
High Mistress, who, with Miss F. R. Gray, O.B.E., J.P., 
the former High Mistress, welcomed the Conference. As 
the Jubilee of the Association was held in the presidency 
of Miss Gray her appearance at the Diamond Jubilee 
gave great pleasure to the members, over five hundred in 
number, who attended the Conference. 

Congratulations were offered to Miss I. M. Drummond, 
North London Collegiate School, on the award of the 
O.B.E., and to Miss K. H. McCutcheon, St. Leonard’s 
School, St. Andrews, on the honorary degree of LL.D. 
conferred on her by St. Andrew’s University. 

Miss I. M. Drummond in a closely-reasoned paper 
opened the discussion on ‘‘ Methods of Admission to 
Secondary Schools.” In dealing with the method of the 
single «entrance examination she pointed out that its 
logical character was offset by the fact that, as at present 
usually constituted, it was heavily weighted in favour of 
the primary school candidate and tended to exclude 
pupils from private schools; there was abundant evidence 
to prove that the latter class, though possibly less well 
grounded in arithmetic, had a wider range of interests, 
and in the end did as well as the primary school candidate, 
and that the two types working together in school had much 
to give each other. It was realized that two methods of 
entrance, one for ‘special places,” one for fee-payers, 
could at best be only a transitional policy: if there were 
two alternative examinations, the difficulty of equating 
them would be extreme: a third solution, that optional 
subjects could be offered by all candidates was more hopeful. 
It was desirable that arithmetic, as having less “ prognostic 
value,” should carry less weight than English, and that 
in English, stress should be laid on power of understanding 
rather than on “essay ” writing. It was explicitly stated 
that the Association did not desire to curtail by the exclu- 
sion of so much as one child the facilities now offered to 
primary school children, but they believed it vital to 
preserve width and scope in secondary education, and they 
would urge education authorities to take in hand, where 
necessary, the provision of more secondary school accommo- 
dation; the only criterion for entrance should be the 
capacity of the candidate to profit by secondary education 
and neither type of school nor parent’s income should 
determine admission. 

Miss D. E. de Zouche (Wolverhampton) pleaded the 
claim of Latin to be an “ Indispensable factor in a liberal 
education.” Members hope to have in printed form her 
admirable and witty speech, in which the ennobling and 
uplifting influence of Latin was so eloquently set forth 
that she carried a large section of her audience with her ; 
there may have been a ‘“‘ capful of wind ” from the opposite 
quarter, but it never stiffened into a breeze, much less a gale ! 

“Aspects of Religious Education ’’ occupied a long 
private session; here the Association met, not to discuss 
random attacks on religious teaching in secondary schools, 
nor to try to apportion between home and school blame 
for lack of religious knowledge, but by frank discussion, 
by pooling of experience, to consider who are the best 
teachers of Scripture ; form mistresses or teachers specially 
trained for Scripture teaching ; what in this subject are 
the special needs of future primary school teachers, and 
how far can they be supplied by the secondary school 
and what part must the training colleges be prepared 
to take; what kind of Scripture teaching is best for the 
main school, and what sort of teaching in the sixth form 
is the best religious approach to social problems ; what is 
the best way to develop and extend the scope of school 
worship. The discussion was brought to a close by Miss 


E. Addison Phillips, Vice-President, whose able summary, 
while not minimizing difficulties or underestimating the 
enormous responsibility resting on heads of schools, ended 
on a note of hopefulness and courage. 

One of the delights of the Conference was the President’s 
Diamond Jubilee Address, outstanding alike in substance, 
diction, and delivery. After sympathetic reference to 
the great loss the Association had sustained in the last 
year by the death of two distinguished members, Miss 
Reta Oldham and Miss Florence Gadesden, whose states- 
manlike qualities, whose enthusiasm, and whose humour had 
been of inestimable service to education, Dr. Brock reviewed 
the work of the Association during the past ten years in: 

(i) internal affairs, where the membership had increased 
from 489 to 596, two new branches, the Scottish and the 
Welsh, having been formed ; Associations in New Zealand 
and in Ulster had been affiliated and an Association estab- 
lished in Canada, while there had been close co-operation 
with headmistresses of recognized private schools and of 
preparatory schools. She showed how the Association 
had first and foremost always stressed the need for variety, 
variety in types of girls, methods of admission, types of 
schools, curriculum, choice of examination subjects. 

(ii) The wider field of educational policy where the Asso- 
ciation had continued to support the cause of training for 
teachers; and had worked out pre-nursing courses in 
co-operation with the College of Nursing, and had supported 
the recommendations of the Lancet Commission on the 
separation of the Preliminary State Nursing Examination, 
while in industry it had co-operated with the Head Mis- 
tresses’ Employment Committee and the Ministry of Labour. 

(iii) The wider world outside educational activities, 
where they had ranged themselves with men and women 
of good will in the cause of Peace; of the women of 
India; of the promotion of ideals of citizenship. In 
conclusion, Dr. Brock pleaded for an understanding support 
from its members for the Association. Two things were 
characteristic of it, and were vitally important at the 
present moment: their concern to preserve variety and 
individuality and their spirit of unity. Their concern 
for the individual might be derided as an expensive and 
sentimental feminine failing, but it was, after all, the heart 
of the Christian Gospel, as it was of all real education. 
The other great thing for which they stood was unity, 
a unity which would not come from organization but from 
within, through peop!e who were of one mind. The very 
catholicity of the Association was a bulwark against class 
consciousness in the schools they represented and against 
segregation in the various parts of the teaching profession. 

The Conference was brought to a close by a delightful 
and illuminating address from Mr. C. F. Mott, Director of 
Education for Liverpool, and President of the Association 
of Directors and Secretaries for Education. He defined 
education as the ‘‘ development and discipline of personal- 
ity,” a process in which the communication of knowledge 
has but a small part. In education the influence of the 
personality of the teacher was modified by the personal 
interests of the pupil and the demands of life; if it be 
true that “it takes two to tell the truth, one to speak and 
one to hear it,” so it takes two to educate, one to teach 
and the other to listen; since the reaction of the listener 
varies, the antithesis between “‘ practical ” and “‘ academic ” 
subjects is entirely false: the same subject may be “‘ aca- 
demic ” to one pupil, “ practical ” to another. 

Mr. Mott discussed Spinoza’s fourfold division of minds 
and their different reactions in school. He emphasized 
the need for new criteria in judging new and modem 
subjects, and maintained that any subject that embraced 
an organized system of ideas, if presented in logical and 
progressive sequence, was educational. 


(Continued on page 468) 
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—— Some Recent Bok —= 


Exercises in the Use and 
Understanding of English 


By RONALD WINDROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), Senior English 
Master, Blackpool Grammar School. Just ready. 1s. 6d. 


Primarily prepared with a view to the new paper in English 
Language now set in Northern Universities’ School Certificate. 


A New Arithmetic 


By F. A. J. RIVETT, M.Sc., Plaistow Secondary School. 


A New Junior Arithmetic (with Ans. 2s. 6d.; without, 2s.) 
is now followed by A New Senior Arithmetic (with Ans. 8s. ; 
without, 28. 6d.), taking the work up to School Certificate 
and beyond, and equally rich in interesting examples. The 
two books may also be had together as A New Arithmetic 
(with Ans., 6s. ; without, 4s. 6d.). 


Mathematical Test Papers 
for School Certificate 


By C. J. COZENS, B.Sc., Peter Svmonds’s School, Winchester. 
92 pairs of parallel papers in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
and Trigonometry. 96 pages, limp cloth, 1s. Answers, 6d. 


Latin Prose Composition 


By R. D. WORMALD, M.A., Royal Grammar School, Wor- 
cester; Author of Triennium and Sensim. 384 pages. With 
vocabulary. Now ready. 4s. 6d. 


Life and Work in England 


A Sketch of her Social and Economic History 
By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. Profusely illustrated. 8s. 
“ A remarkably good little book.’”’—Times Literary Supplement. 


These Normans 


By L. G. BRANDON, M.A., Latymer Upper School. 2s. 

This family chronicle in thirteen dialogues is a little master- 
piece of characterization and humour, and gives an excellent 
insight into medieval life and institutions. 


Makers of World History 


By R. A. F. MEARS, M.A., B.Litt., Senior History Master, 
Warwick School. Fully Illustrated. In three books. Book I, 
Ancient Times. Book II, The Middle Ages. Book III, Modern 
Times. 2s. 6d. each book. 


Le Theme Francais 


Matriculation and Certificate Prose Composition 


By M. A. LEBONNOIS, C. de G., B. és L., King Edward's 
Grammar School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. Qs. 


An Elementary Chemistry 


By E. J. HOLMYARD, D.Litt., F.I.C., Head of the Science 
Dept., Clifton College. Revised Edition ready July 5th. 65s. 


EDWARD ARNOLD & Co. 
London: 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. | 
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Are 


Latin Teachers 
Intelligent 


‘“ Unfortunately, we cannot assume 
that the average teacher of Latin is a 
man of intelligence. We could sooner 
assume him to be a murderer ; there- 
fore it is impossible to foretell the 
life that awaits Balbus. If it does not 
fall stillborn from the Press it will 
have a rough reception at the hands of 
murderers. As a work of genius, 
perhaps, no more could be expected 
for it.’ 


Thus the pessimistic reviewer in 
this Journal. But Mr. Lyne may 
draw encouragement from other 
sources. The Independent School even 
sees in the originality of Balbus a 
reason for its adoption. ‘‘ The artist’s 
work,” it says, ‘‘ is great ; the writer’s 
part is excellent. He has set out to 
write a Latin Book which is attractive 
to the average boy, and ¿s Latin. To 
see Balbus means his, rather its, 


Balbus 


adoption ! 
A Latin Reading Book 
for Junior Forms 


By G. M. LYNE, B.A. 


With Drawings by 
W. HEATH ROBINSON 


and a Foreword by 
R. D. WORMALD 


2/- 
Would you like to see it? 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 
ndon : 41 & 43 MADDOX ST., W. | 
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He touched on defects of school examinations and 
the dominating influence of universities upon them ; 
urged the need for greater representation of teachers 
and local authorities on all examining bodies; pleaded 
for social justice that even the poorest might have the 
chance of education; stressed the need of elasticity in the 
curriculum, and showed that value of secondary educa- 
tion was becoming more fully appreciated in the world of 
industry. 

Other subjects discussed were ‘“ Higher Certificate 
Examinations ” (Miss Gwatkin of Streatham Hill, and 
Miss Clarke of Manchester) ; “ Life of a Branch ” (a) “In 
an Urban Area” (Miss Adams of Liverpool), and 


(b) ‘‘In a Rural Area” (Miss Edwards-Rees of Alnwick). 

On the motion of Miss Hiley (Newcastle), seconded by 
Miss Robertson (Glasgow), the Conference expressed the 
hearty thanks to Mr. Mott, the Rev. Canon F. R. Barry for 
his sermon at the Conference Service at St. John’s Church, 
Westminster, to the Chancellor, Court and Senate of the 
University of London for the reception at the University, 
and to the Governors, High Mistress, staff and pupils at 
St. Paul's Girls’ School. 

So ended the Diamond Jubilee Conference; one that 
will remain in the memory as noteworthy for its definite- 
ness of aim, its directness of speech, and the strengthening 
of the ties of corporate fellowship. 


The Problem of Secondary Education 


By THE Hon. Epwarp Capocan, C.B., M.P. 


OR a variety of reasons it is surely opportune that the 
system of secondary education in this country should 
come up again for review and revision. It need scarcely be 
said that secondary education and elementary education 
rest upon totally different bases. Whereas no one to-day 
doubts that elementary education is essential for every 
sane normal child, and that therefore it is the bounden duty 
of the State to ensure that all those parents who cannot 
afford to educate their children in elementary schools 
should receive assistance for that purpose at the expense of 
the community, it is quite legitimate to question whether 
the State would be justified in spending an additional 
£60,000,000 a year on a system of universal free secondary 
education. It is even legitimate to inquire whether we are 
deriving full value for the money at present expended upon 
that service. 

While no one can deny that it is for the benefit of the 
community at large that the best brains should be dis- 
covered and fostered, the State must be solicitous that the 
free provision of secondary education should be confined 
to those who are capable of profiting by it, and that the 
type of secondary education so provided should be that best 
calculated to benefit the secondary school scholar. 

But some enthusiasts seem to be in the habit of measuring 
the success of secondary education merely by the number of 
secondary school scholars, rather than by results achieved by 
the system, or by the purpose for which that education is 
provided. If it is contended that the main object of a 
secondary school education is to diffuse a broad general 
culture, then it is essential that we should appreciate pre- 
cisely what is understood by that phrase, and what moral 
and material benefit the scholar is going to derive therefrom, 
in virtue of the fact that a formidable sum of money is paid 
annually by both taxpayer and ratepayer towards the 
upkeep of secondary schools. If, on the other hand, a 
secondary education is intended to have a vocational 
purpose, then those who defray the expenses thereof are 
entitled to require that such instruction should be provided 
on a suitable and efhcient basis. Any one who has studied 
the curricula of secondary schools, and who has made an 
inspection of them, will probably come to the conclusion 
that the majority endeavour to fulfil the twofold purpose, 
but to judge from results it is probably fair to conclude 
that these two ideals are mutually prejudicial. At any rate, 
it is extremely doubtful whether the majority of secondary 
school boys and girls profit to any material extent by 
general culture. 

And yet it is more than likely that the secondary schools 
of this country favour the culture side to the prejudice of 
the vocational side, and this for the reason that there is a 
prevailing tendency for secondary school pupils to enter 
what are called the ‘‘ black coated ” professions in preference 
to those trades which require a combination of brains and 
manual skill. But we have to face facts: it is quite 
obvious that those pupils who depend upon the State 
for their education, both elementary and secondary, are 


those who will have to earn their own livelihood. 
Whether we like it or not, we are obliged to acknowledge 
that this is a mechanical age, and that the openings 
for a clever youth are going to be, increasingly, those 
connected with all branches of engineering, technical and 
scientific developments, and less and less in_ those 
egregiously overworked and underpaid professions which 
hitherto have been considered, for some inexplicable 
reason, of higher social distinction than the skilled manual 
trades. 

The supply of clerical and administrative situations is 
considerably short of the demand and is likely to become 
more so. Therefore it is unintelligible that secondary school 
pupils should be encouraged as much as they are to look 
for openings in that direction. It is certainly deplorable 
that the skilled manual trades, which are so far more 
important and of so much greater benefit to the com- 
munity than the unskilled clerical professions, should be 
regarded as in any way derogatory to our social status. 
Every enc: uragement should be given at secondary schools 
to pupils to alter their sense of values in this respect. To-day 
a youth with a specialized training should be much more in 
demand than one who has merely had the somewhat 
academic culture which is acquired in the secondary school. 
Many inventions have opened unexplored fields for those 
who seek a career through the medium of scientific in- 
struction. Only a few years ago specialized training would 
scarcely have been required for a youth who enlisted in a 
cavalry regiment, but to-day the Lancer and the Hussar 
have both been mechanized, and a profession which only 
a short time ago demanded the very minimum of intellectual 
attainment now demands a high standard of skill. That is 
only one indication of the remarkable revolution that 
modern science has effected in our daily life. I am not 
pleading that secondary education should assume a purely 
utilitarian form, but I am pleading that intelligent and 
ambitious young men who obtain scholarships from the 
elementary schools should be encouraged to take a less 
Narrow view of what is or is not a “ respectable ” career. 

What is regarded as a respectable career is often mere 
drudgery, and those careers which are considered derogatory 
to our social standing are many of them of supreme impor- 
tance to the community. I am pleading that, in view of this 
consideration, secondary education which now seems mostly 
to tend towards preparing boys for clerical situations should 
be made more to serve a different order of trades and pro- 
fessions. I am not apprehensive that if this were so we 
should dry up the supply of those who contribute to the 
intellectual side of human life. They will, however, always 
be in an infinitesimal minority in the secondary schools, and 
it is therefore lamentable that the vast majority, who, 
although they may not be capable of profiting by a curn- 
culum of broad general culture but are possessed of mental 
capacities fitting them to become useful members of society, 
should be denied the opportunity of employing those gifts 
to their own and their neighbours’ advantage. 
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The Journal of Education 


“SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 
SURVEYED” 


Introduction. By Sir Philip Hartog, K.B.E., M.A., B.Sc., L.-és-Sc. (Paris), &c., Director 
of The International Institute Examination Inquiry. (January, 1934) 


Each of the following Articles will deal with a particular subject, 
and consider the requirements of an examination therein suitable 
for pupils of School Certificate examination age. To that end 
considerable attention will be paid to the form and scope of the 
questions put. 

The series will be of great interest to all concerned with 
examinations. 


English Essay. By Mr. A.M. Walmsley, M.A., Northampton School. (February, 1934) 
Classics. By Mr. F. R. Dale, D.S.O., M.C., M.A., City of London School. (March, 1934) 
Modern Languages. By Mr. A. M. Gibson, M.A., Collegiate School, Liverpool. 


: (April, 1934) 
History. By Mr. F. C. Happold, D.S.O., M.A., Bishop Wordsworth’s School, 
Salisbury. (May, 1934) 
Mathematics. By Mr. A. Lea Perkins, M.A., L.C.P., Head of the Mathematical 
Department, Varndean School, Brighton. (June, 1934) 


English Literature. By Mr. A.M. Walmsley, M.A., Northampton School. (July, 1934) 
Handicrafts. By Miss Kate L. M. Welch, Art Mistress, North London Collegiate 
School. (August, 1934) 

Physics. By Mr. J. Cottingham, B.A., Senior Physics Master, Barnsley. 
(September, 1934) 


Geography. By Mr. C. B. Thurston, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., Headmaster, County School, 
Isleworth, (October, 1934) 


Chemistry. By Mr. J. H. Davies, Ph.D., Headmaster, Deacon’s School, Peterborough. 
(November, 1934) 
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Summer Conferences, Courses, and Tours 


HISTORY OF ART.—The Courtauld Institute of Art, University 
of London, announces summer courses from July 26—-August 31. 
The main course, on Art in England during the Christian Era, 
will be held from July 26-August 24. It will be followed by 
a supplementary course, extending to August 31, devoted to a 
series of Regional Studies on English Art. Excursions and visits 
to museums and galleries will be arranged in connexion with the 
lectures. Forms of application can be obtained from the Institute. 

* + + 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCES.—The first 
session of the International Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences is to be held in London, under the patron- 
age of His Royal Highness the Duke of York, from July 30 to 
August 4, 1934, at University College and the Wellcome Historical 
Medical Museum. This Congress is designed to include all 
those departments of research which contribute to the scientific 
study of man, in their application to races, peoples and modes 
of life. Further particulars may be obtained from the Congress 
Secretaries, c/o Royal Anthropological Institute, 52 Upper 
Bedford Place, London, W.C. 1. 

+ * + 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING.—The 
second Annual Summer Vacation Course in Physical Education 
and Recreational Activities will be held at “ Falconbury,”’ Little 
Common, Bexhill-on-Sea, from July 28 to August 18. The course 
will provide instruction in educational gymnastics for men 
and women teachers in elementary, central, and secondary 
schools. Recreational activities include swimming and diving, 
life saving, tennis, games, cricket, dances, skipping, school 
athletics, fencing. There will also be special classes for play 
leaders. Full particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
25 Chalcroft Road, London, S.E. 13. 


$ + + 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS.—The tenth Week-end Conference 
will be held at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, from July 13-16. There 
are to be daily lectures followed by discussions. Members of 
the Conference are invited to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded to express their own views and comments. 
The success of previous conferences has been greatly due to the 
discussions. Ample time will be available between the lectures 
for walks and excursions in the delightful neighbourhood. It is 
hoped that as many as possible will join the party for a visit to 
Cambridge onthe Sunday. Application should be made to the Con- 
ference Secretary, Pitman House, Parker Street, London, W.C. 2, 

+ = * 


EDUCATIONAL TouR IN DENMARK.—International Holiday 
and Study Tours, 60-61 Torrington Square, London, W.C. 1, 
announces another invitation from the Danish Ministry of 
Education to British teachers and educationists to visit Den- 
mark. The Danish schools will be open and every facility will 
be afforded the visitors to acquaint themselves with any aspect 
of Danish life and culture in which they may be interested, 
while a varied programme of sightseeing and social and official 
receptions will provide the necessary relaxation. The tours, 
commencing August 13 for elementary school teachers 
and August 22 for secondary school teachers, will occupy eleven 
days inclusive. Details will be forwarded on application to 
International Holiday and Study Tours. 

+ * + 


DRAMATIC PRODUCTION.—The Summer Schools organized 
by Citizen House, Bath, will be held this year in Bath in two 
sessions, from July 30 to August 13, and from August 16 to 
August 30, to meet the requirements of those who like to 
attend a vacation school either at the beginning or at the end 
of their vacation. The course combines an ideal holiday and 
fellowship in the company of very interesting men and women 
of similar taste, with practical and individual instruction from 
leading producers in the art of acting and stage-technique, as 
well as in the creative and literary aspects of stagecraft. A 
September School will be held at the Everyman Theatre, 
Hampstead, London, from August 31 to September 9g, for those 
who desire a London school, during which visits will be paid to 
the most interesting West-End productions, and, by courtesy 
of the managements, members will be allowed to study every 
detail of stage-management and production behind the scenes 
in the big London theatres. The members of the summer 
schools will therefore have the interesting experience of acting 
every type of classic and modern international drama upon the 
stage of the Little Theatre, Bath, in the literature-haunted 


Assembly Rooms of the famous Pump Room, and on the famous 
stage of the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, which now forms 
the London centre for the work of Citizen House, Bath. 
* + s 

LEAGUE OF Nations UNion.—The Junior Summer School, 
July 31-August 10, provides an opportunity for pupils in the 
upper forms of public and secondary schools to follow in Geneva 
a short series of lectures and discussions on the post-War history 
of international relations, with special reference to modern 
machinery for the prevention of war and the organization of 
peace. The Headmaster of Mill Hill will be Warden of the Boys’ 
Hostel. The Geneva Institute of Internationa] Relations is 
an independent organization which provides unique facilities 
in Geneva for the impartial study of international affairs. 
This year’s session will be from August 12-18. Amongst the 
lecturers this year will be Sir Norman Angell, Lord Allen of 
Hurtwood, Dr. G. P. Gooch, Prof. W. Rappard, Dr. Manley 
Hudson, and some of the senior officials of the League of Nations 
Secretariat and International Labour Office. Immediately 
following the Geneva Institute session, and in connexion with it, 
there will be a short lecture Conference on Training for World 
Citizenship, August 18-21. The Conference is arranged under 
the auspices of the Education Committee of the League of 
Nations Union, upon which are represented the principal asso- 
ciations of teachers and of local education authorities. This 
Conference will be of interest to all who are engaged in the 
practice or administration of education, including those who are 
responsible for the work of junior branches of the Union. 
Special facilities are provided for students from the teachers’ 
training colleges. The lectures and discussions will consider 
the psychological principles of training for world citizenship 
and the particular contribution that may be made through the 
teaching of the usual subjects of the school curriculum. Arrange- 
ments have also been made for members of the Union’s youth 
groups and other young men and women to visit the Geneva 
Institute and to hold in connexion with it a Youth Groups 
Conference from August 12-21. There will be opportunities to 
discuss the present situation with young men and women of 
other nationalities and to formulate a common policy for youth. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, League 
of Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1. 

$ * * 


OBERAMMERGAU AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE.—Through the 
National Council of Education of Canada, the Municipality of 
Oberammergau has invited 2,000 educationists, teachers, and 
students (including senior boys and girls of the secondary schools 
and teachers in training) of the British Empire to attend a 
special performance of the Passion Play on August ro, and to 
be the guests of the villagers in their homes. The unique gener- 
osity and significance at the present time of this invitation 
from the people of Oberammergau will be recognized by all, 
and those who desire to avail themselves of it are asked to 
apply at once through their respective organizations or schools. 
The number of places reserved for students is limited. It 
may be added, that the German railways have offered to each 
registered member of the company exceptional facilities together 
with greatly reduced rates. The French authorities have agreed 
to collaborate in the arrangements in so far as the French part 
of the journey to and from Oberammergau is concerned, and 
have accorded the most generous of concessions. It is hoped 
that the British railways will co-operate in similar manner. 
Mr. E. W. Beatty, Chancellor of McGill University and Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific Railway will play the part of 
host to a large number of Oberammergau’s guests for the crossing 
from Southampton to Cherbourg on the Empress of Britain 
on July 28, while the Norddeutscher Lloyd has agreed to the 
chartering of the s.s. Stuttgart for a special crossing from Dover 
to Bremen on August 5 upon most reasonable conditions. The 
National Council of Education of Canada which, in conjunction 
with a special London Committee is undertaking the arrange- 
ments for this pilgrimage, proposes to organize a short confer- 
ence on ‘‘ The Teaching of Christ and International Good Will.” 
The conference will be preceded by a simple service in the great 
auditorium, in which the Passion Play Orchestra and Choir 
will take part. The hope is that the urgent need of peace and 
good will throughout the world may be realized afresh in the 
wonderful atmosphere of Oberammergau and in the light of the 
great memories of Calvary and Easter. All general inquiries 
should be addressed to the Executive Secretary, National Council 
of Education of Canada, Sun Life of Canada Buildings, 2 Cock- 
spur Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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46 University Graduates and Trained Teachers provide 
you with specialized Coaching by post for English, 
Mathematics, Sciences, Languages, &c.; Matriculation, 
Professional, Degree, Teachers’ Oxford and Cambridge, 
A.C.P., and other Examinations. 


NORMAL HOUSE, E. DULWICH, LONDON, S.E. 22 


MATHEMATICS 


For an article by Mr. A. Lea Perkins, M.A., L.C.P., on 
“School Examinations in Mathematics,’’ see ‘‘ The 
Journal of Education,” June, 1934. 


‘* Undoubtedly examinations serve some eminently practical ends. 
They provide a stimulus which is healthy in so far as it arouses 
individual enterprise, and ministers to the unquenchable knight- 
errantry of the adolescent ; they also furnish a fairly satisfactory 
method of measuring relative personal attainments and collective 
efficiency ; and they help very materially to promote the welfare 
of a comprehensive, coherent, adaptable, and suitably vocational 
national system of higher education.”’ 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
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CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
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CEORCE OVER (RUCBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUCBY. 


‘‘ This magazine is keeping its old friends and making 
new ones, both readers and advertisers. More thought 
and enthusiasm are being put into the making of this 
‘ Magazine of the Leaders’ than ever before. The fact is 
being recognized.’’ 


This is the opinion of the Boston ‘‘ Journal of Education” 
concerning ‘‘ The Journal of Education.” 


BIOLOGY 


Mr. T. L. Green, B.Sc., F.E.S., writes on ‘‘ The Present 
Position of Biology in Education ° in the June number 
of ‘‘ The Journal of Education.” 
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INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 


Members receive free of charge Le Maitre Phonétique, the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. JONES, University College, London, W.C.1.). 
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and prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 
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Topics and Events 


MODERN LANGUAGE StupiEs.—The chief modern language 
review in France, La Revue de l'Enseignement des Langues 
Vivantes, has celebrated its jubilee by publishing a special 
number devoted to a backward glance on the struggles through 
which the teaching of modern languages has passed during the 
last fifty years. These struggles have been similar to those in 
England where the Modern Language Association was founded in 
1894 ; and the improvement in these studies in both countries has 
surely been greater than in any other, with the possible exception 
of science. The French owe much to Wolfromm, the founder of 
the Revue, and to men like Beljame, Hovelaque, Firmery, Legonis, 
Potel, Loiseau, and Dottin, who have carried on the good work. 

% 2 s 

BRITISH SCIENCE GUILD.—Every day in the newspapers we 
read of world political and economic difficulties, of the growth 
ot competition, of the need for intensive and extensive exploita- 
tion of the earth’s resources, of new developments in applied 
science, and so on. Meanwhile, research in so-called pure science 
is going on apace in our university laboratories and elsewhere, 
and from time to time the veil is lifted and we are shown how 
noteworthy advances of the past fifty or a hundred years are 
the outcome of pure research. Yet it is still a far cry for those 
unversed in the story of scientific progress to follow the con- 
nexion between say, the discovery of the rare gas argon by the 
late Lord Rayleigh and Sir William Ramsay and the remarkable 
efficiency and long life of modern gas-filled electric lamps. It 
was to help to bridge this gap between purely scientific advances 
and industrial development, and to promote the application of 
scientific methods in public affairs, that the late Sir Norman 
Lockyer founded the British Science Guild. How it is carrying 
out its task is recorded in the annual report for 1933, which has 
recently been issued (British Science Guild, 6 John Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C. 2, 1s.). A recent noteworthy piece of 
acuvity is the formation of the Parliamentary Science Committee, 
a non-party body representative of many scientific and other 
organizations, which is to serve as a link between science and 
Parliament. Three editions of a most useful Catalogue of British 
Scientific and Technical Books have been issued and a fourth is 


under consideration. Quite recently, a series of Research and 

Development lectures has been instituted, the aim of which is 

to interest men of affairs in the man of science and his work. 

The British Science Guild is struggling to do work of national, 

and even wider, significance, and deserves the support of all 

classes of the community. 
$ & * 

SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ War RELIEF FUND.—Soon 
after the outbreak of war in 1914 it became obvious that help 
would be required for the dependants of some, at least, of the 
secondary schoolmasters who were killed or injured while on 
service with Forces of the Crown or otherwise engaged in war 
duties, and a guarantee fund was opened. By 1916 the need 
had become so pronounced that it was decided to alter the con- 
stitution of the fund and call in the guarantees at once. It was 
also decided to invite subscriptions and a committee representa- 
tive of all branches of the secondary teaching profession was 
set up with Mr. A. A. Somerville as chairman, Mr. G. D. Dunkerley 
as Hon. Secretary, and Mr. J. Hart-Smith as Hon. Treasurer. 
When the Fund was closed the total amount collected was 
£9,901. Grants made varied from £215 in the first year to £640 
in 1919, while the average for the last few years has been £560. 
The total amount expended in this way has been £8,970. In 
all, fifty-five cases have received assistance of whom eleven are 
still being paid regular quarterly allowances, while two are being 
given help with school fees and two more with university fees. 
The aim in all these cases has been to secure, so far as possible, 
that the dependants of masters killed or injured during their 
war service should not suffer financially, or their children educa- 
tionally, as a result of their loss, and generally speaking, it can 
be said that these objects have been attained. The present 
income of the fund amounts to about £250 per annum. This is 
wholly derived from interest on investments amounting now to 
£7,100 in 3$ per cent War Loan. The present expenditure is in 
the neighbourhood of £600 per annum and the deficiency is met 
by sale of stock. Eventually this process will exhaust the fund, 
but it 1s estimated that before that happens all calls of which 
there is knowledge at present, will have been fully satisfied. 
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PRIZE Essay COMPETITION 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


The Journal of Education offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 


The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

Essays should be sent in not later than OCTOBER 6, 1934. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 
by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 


While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed statement; sound information; apt illustration; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 
“ Fine writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 


On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 
(This ts essential.) 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the school: (a) Confirming the candidate’s age; (b) That 
the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 


MR. Witiiaw Rice, The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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School Examinations Surveyed 


ee ee 


VIII.—ART 


By Miss K. L. M. Wetcu, Art Mistress, North London 
Collegiate School 


ees years ago, in the year 1914, the Board of 

Education issued proposals for the Examinations in 
Secondary Schools (Circ. 849) and referred to ‘‘ Group IV ” 
in the School Certificate Examination in the following 
terms: “ These subjects in all schools connected with the 
Board are receiving an increasing amount of attention by 
means of inspection, and as several of them have only 
recently been taken up in secondary schools, it seems 
undesirable to make any more definite provision for exami- 
nations in them until more experience has been gained.” 
That was at the end of the days of shaded geometrical 
models, outlines copied from the flat, and rigid perspective 
drawings, a type of work that neglected all the cultural 
aspects of the subject but one, that of discipline. Nine 
years later, in 1923, the Board produced the Report of the 
Consultative Committee on the Differentiation of Curricula 
between the Sexes in Secondary Schools, an important 
landmark in the progress of art as a subject in the school 
examinations of the eight Examining Boards, urging as it 
did the desirability of developing the aesthetic side of 
secondary education. The improved position of the subject 
at that time is shown by the fact that in four of the School 
Certificate Examinations art stood as one of the five or six 
qualifying subjects, although in the remaining four work in 
Group IV might only be taken into account as a kind of 
make-weight so long as a minimum standard was reached 
in the other three. The Panel of Investigators found this 
Cinderella subject beginning to be more generally appre- 
ciated by 1931, and Group IV has been enlarged and 
modified since then. The position of art has changed, and 


it may now be offered as a qualifying subject in the School 
Certificate Examination of all the eight boards. It stands 
as one of the required number of subjects for candidates 
for the Matriculation Certificate of the Universities of 
London and Bristol, and Northern Universities, and the 
Central Welsh Board, and in the entrance examination of 
Armstrong College, in the Durham Examination. The 
inclusion of art in the Higher School Examination has only 
come about very recently, and the latest syllabuses are such 
that they might well be utilized in the planning of an 
Advanced Course in Art. At the present time candidates 
may offer Art as a principal or subsidiary subject in five of 
the regulations (N.U., London, Oxford, Cambridge, Bristol), 
as a principal only in one (C.W.B.), as an additional sub- 
sidiary in one (O. and C.J.B.), and as a subsidiary only in 
Durham. The last-mentioned is coming into line with the 
majority in two years’ time, and offering its candidates 
Art as a principal subject in the Higher School Examination 
for the year 1936-7. 

This rapid change in the degree of importance assigned 
to the subject in the public examinations follows its im- 
proved position in the schools ; a greater fullness of content 
in the examination syllabuses also follows the widening 
scope of the actual art departments. But it is equally true 
that the teaching is likely to be greatly affected by the 
examination syllabus in many important respects. This 
widening of the syllabus is of first importance as it allows 
free choice not only to the pupil but also to the teacher. 
The main function of art teaching is to awaken or develop 
in the pupils a sensitive perception of beauty in its visual 
aspects. This readiness to perceive is the one essential 
foundation of all creative art, and it is a personal thing, 
varying in its exact mode with every individual. Its growth 
is most readily assisted when the teacher is able to plan 
the course of work according to his or her own particular 
limitations of talents and experience. Thus a teacher whose 
own aesthetic awareness is most easily expressed in black 
and white work will probably be most successful in this 
respect in teaching black and white work, and, the desired 
end being gained, the children will have acquired a general 
attitude of mind that will enable them to appreciate other 
aspects of natural beauty, such as fine colour, according to 
their own ability. The teacher’s own perception naturally 
changes and broadens and gains in content if it 1s alive at 
all, and the teaching cannot have life without it. By the 
time the pupils leave school, they should not only be keenly 
aware of natural beauty, but they should have some under- 
standing of the principles that underlie it. They should 
have gained the power to use the resources of nature for 
artistic purposes of their own. They should be able to 
develop their own thought through the medium of art, 
to choose and organize their material, and set it down ina 
direct and logical way. Their critical faculty should have 
been developed by the gradual assimilation of knowledge. 
These powers can only be acquired through the practice of 
art, and they can be tested through the same means. 

How far do the syllabuses of the two School Examinations 
give the required scope to teacher and pupil? Tostart with, 
it may be said that girls and boys who have followed a 
sound scheme of work have often been able to tackle a 
comparatively dull examination, working on its syllabus for 
one year only and acquiring some benefit from the discipline ; 
but happily it is almost universally true that at the present 
time their powers are able to expand and develop through 
the syllabus and not in spite of it. Although the various 
bodies call the various sides of the work by different names, 
their general scope is conveniently summed up in the names 
of the sections used by the Northern Universities in both 
their examinations, viz. : 

(a) Memory. 

(b) Creative work : 

I. Design (for crafts). 
2. Imaginative Illustrative work. 
3. Decorative Composition (including lettering). 
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(c) Imitative work : 


1. Common Objects. 

2. Plants and other natural forms. 
3. Figure-Drawing from Life. 

4. Still Life in Water Colours. 


(d) History of architecture, Painting, and Sculpture. 
Most of the boards have dropped drawing from the Hat, 
but it is still retained by three. In the history section 
Durham and the C.W.B. include a paper on the History of 
Crafts, and the latter adds to the paper a practical test on 
the craft chosen. 

For Matriculation purposes the N.U. make two of the 
sections, imitative and historical, compulsory, and London 
requires a choice from drawing from natural objects and 
life drawing as its compulsory subject. In the various 
Higher School Examinations the imitative section is the 
universal requirement. Many teachers are disappointed 
that the compulsory test is not a creative one. They feel 
that no candidate should be allowed to pass who does not 
show ability in some form of inventive work. Imitative 
and creative work are not, of course, antagonistic to one 
another : both test artistic appreciation, mental power, and 
technical ability ; but creative work tests a further process 
of assimilation ; the researches of imitative work provide 
knowledge, and that accumulated knowledge must pass 
through the filter of the individual mind before it can issue 
in creative work. This section tests every kind of 
resourcefulness. 

Another question akin to the above is that of technical 
excellence. The 1923 Committee decried what they called 
“an exaggerated belief in the importance of executive 
ability ’’ in girls’ schools, which they considered largely 
counterbalanced the good element of a certain belief in the 
value of the fine arts. It is admittedly a matter of difficulty 
in judging children’s drawings to assess justly the two factors 
of artistic “ feeling ’’ and technical efficiency, and an 
examiner must be equally interested in both to preserve a 
just balance. In this respect there seems to be evidence that 
some examiners are more appreciative of technical perform- 
ance and less appreciative of artistic quality. It is of utmost 
importance to allow technique its full value: apart from 
any other consideration, manipulative dexterity actually 
develops first in many children, and broadening of content 
comes later; all that can be urged is that neither shall be 
considered at the expense of the other. 


Considerations of space forbid a detailed survey of the 
various subjects in the two examinations. In general, a 
much greater variety of choice is offered in the way of 
medium, and the use of colour in at least one section is 
either insisted upon or encouraged. In the type of design 
question set, a marked and welcome change has taken 
place. This is best shown by three questions, each showing 
a stage in the development : 


1. The design had to be based on the plant drawn in 
the plant section. This happened in one case to be a butter- 
cup. The candidates were asked to design from it the top 
of a rectangular glove box Ioin. by q41in., the design to 
include in Roman letters the word “ gloves.” The method 
of execution, painting, or carving, had to be stated. 

2. A design for a book cover gin. high by 6} in. wide 
was asked for. It had to include the title “ Decorative 
Art ” and the year, and be suitable for treatment in any 
of the processes; tooled or stamped leather, embroidery, 
stencilling, or lino-block printing. 

3. A definite object was set for each of seven crafts, 
one of which was a bed quilt suitable for presentation, 
to be worked in embroidery within a limited period by twelve 
or thirteen people, and to be divisible into a convenient 
number of parts. Any kind of decoration and any colours 
might be used, but the design was to show the effect of the 
completed quilt and a sufficient suggestion of the details, 
the drawing to be 1o in. by 8 in. 


t 


In the matter of Imaginative Composition, experience 
forbids one to agree with the opinion of the Board of 
Investigators that “‘ this is a subject quite unsuitable in 
the S.C. Examination, that the average candidate is not 
capable of producing work of this kind which has intrinsic 
merits as such, and that there is no standard by which they 
can regularly be assessed or marked.” A parallel can easily 
be drawn between this subject and the English essay, and it 
can be just as fairly judged under the main headings of 
thought and structure by any examiner qualified to judge 
both the one and the other. 


In general, the plan of work for the Higher School Certi- 
ficate Examination follows the main lines of that for the 
G.S. Examination. At first the syllabus was too much 
like the latter, but it is gradually taking on a character of 
its own. In some sections, such as Memory Drawing and 
Figure Drawing from Life, there is more intensive study 
required (e.g. a carpenter’s brace and bit observed and 
drawn in two positions occupied three hours. Any variation 
from a full-time study of the life model in the lower syllabus 
generally takes the form of quick poses; in the higher 
it is desirable to give an alternative of a part of the figure 
to be studied with greater thoroughness). There is evidence 
of a demand for greater scientific knowledge in the intro- 
duction of a paper in Colour in Decoration, where it is pre- 
sumed some knowledge of harmonies, contrasts, &c., will be 
expected. Another point is the more frequent demand for 
critical analysis in the History of Art questions. Two of the 
boards set Art Appreciation as a separate section; com- 
prising, in one case, a paper in two parts—an essay from 
a given list of subjects such as “ Furniture in Relation to 
Domestic Life ” and a critical analysis of a given print— 
and in the other, questions on the History of Book Pro- 
duction and Embroidery and Costume. In one case there 
is provision for a syllabus of work chosen by the candidate. 
An interesting experiment is the requirement of the London 
and C.W. Boards for the submission of mounted sheets of 
the candidate’s own work. This should prove to be a 
highly satisfactory experiment second only in value to the 
procedure in the one area which is small enough for ex- 
aminers to visit the schools and examine on the spot. 


Handicraft in the G.S. Examination is a passing subject 
in seven of the eight Boards. Two only offer it as a sub- 
sidiary subject in the Higher School. It comprises the two 
constructive crafts of Woodwork and Metal work, generally 
as alternatives, and written, drawing, and practical tests 
are set, covering a syllabus including the growth, nature, 
and treatment of timber, the use and care of tools, the 
knowledge of metals in their natural and manufactured 
states, and the processes and tools used in working it. 
Bristol also offers ‘‘ applied art ” as an alternative subject, 
comprising the theory and practice and elementary study 
of the history of one craft taken from a list of alternatives. 


CHILD SAFETY SERVICE.—The National ‘‘ Safety First” 
Association, Terminal House, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1, 
states that its recently organized Child Safety Service will 
consist of the issue, each month, of a specially designed poster, 
based on the hazards shown by statistics to be the most frequent 
cause of accidents, and a printed Child Safety Bulletin. The 
Bulletin will give particulars of fatalities to children ; a miniature 
reproduction of the poster of the month ; notes for teachers and 
a Safety First Message for the children. The Child Safety Service 
is being supervised by the National Schools Propaganda Com- 
mittee of the Association, which is representative of the teachers 
of all grades of schools throughout Great Britain, of the adminis- 
trative staffs and of the Board of Education. It has also the 
advice and help of several leading chief constables and of 
members of local authorities. To date, from sixty to seventy 
education authorities have agreed to participate in the scheme, 
and a special appeal is to be made to the remaining education 
authorities to do likewise. Further particulars can be obtained 
upon application to the General Secretary. 
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Praise as an Educational Instrument 


By PROFESSOR SIR JOHN ADAMS 


HEN Thrasymachus asks the Socratic group to 
praise him he has the ironical stop out, but many 
sensible people would willingly put forth the same demand 
but for the fact that they are sensible, and know that people 
will not stand being dunned for praise. Pope feels so keenly 
the humiliation of praise-loving that he goes the length of 
dropping into prayer about it, and implores whatever 
powers there be to 

“ Drive from my heart this wretched lust of praise.” 

Milton himself echoes this sentiment when he condemns 
the love of fame—which, after all, is only postponed 
praise—as ‘“‘ the last infirmity of noble minds.” 

Many parents are keen about preventing the love of 
praise from rising in the breasts of their youngsters. I well 
remember a discussion that once arose in an English 
literature class that I was teaching, where praise came up 
for consideration. One of the youngsters found fault with 
the unfairness of saying that boys must not love praise, 
while God Himself was so very fond of it. He pointed out 
that in Church we're always praising God, and calling on 
each other to praise Him. He mentioned that we are always 
singing ‘‘ Praise ve the Lord ” in hymns and anthems. I 
asked him if he had never noticed that in the Bible, and in 
hymns and in anthems they usually gave reasons for praise. 
He said he had not noticed this, and I set out to give 
examples: “Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,” 
“ Praise the Lord, for He is kind,” ‘‘ I will praise Thee, for 
marvellous are Thy works.’’ But I came to a sudden end, 
when I found that no more examples would come, and I 
had to fall back upon the safer lines of explaining that with 
reference to God the word praise meant really extol, or 
thank, or worship, and I remember I ended up with a dis- 
tinction between praising upward as to God, and praising 
downward as a parent to a child. Ever since I have kept 
a keen eye on the ways of teachers in this matter of praise. 

Soon I began to realize that the love of praise was not so 
generally deprecated as I thought, and when I got familiar 
with Plato I discovered that what I had been taught to 
Tegard as a vice was treated by him as a virtue. In the 
seventh book of the Republic he sets about considering the 
qualities he would like to find in the boys to whom he 
Proposed to give such a long training for their work as 
philosopher kings. 

_You remember that their education lasted practically 
til they were fifty. With such a gigantic course before 
them, it was certainly worth while to make sure that the 
boys selected should be worthy of all this time and trouble. 
Plato selects seven virtues that he regards as essential to 
qualify boys to begin this training. Of these we are at 
Present concerned with only one. The boy selected must be 
philepainos. 

The word is not a common one, so to save you the trouble 
of turning up your old Greek dictionary, I fall back upon 
good Roger Ascham’s Scholemaster, where he has obligingly 
ŝiven an English description of the seven Platonic schoolboy 
virtues. This is what he has to say about the boy who is 
entitled to be called philepainos : 

Pies that loveth to be praised for well-doing, at his 
et OF master’s hand ... hath mind wholly bent to 
wi praise by well-doing.”’ 

Quintilian supports Plato, as follows : 
del; Give me the boy whom praise stimulates, whom honour 

ights, who weeps when he is unsuccessful. His power 
must be . : f A j 
Ki cultivated under the influence of ambition ; 

‘Proach will sting him to the quick; honour will excite 


l . . . 
i m; and in such a boy I shall never be apprehensive of 
ndifference” 


This make 
He has no us 
e would Pp 
who grins w 


S a poor appeal to the English schoolmaster. 
e for a boy who weeps under any circumstances. 
araphrase Quintilian into ‘“ Give me the boy 


hen he is unsuccessful.” To be sure Quintilian 


lived at a time when weeping had a respectable standing 
among men. One of the things that puzzles our unsophis- 
ticated English schoolboys is the vast amount of weeping 
done by the Homeric heroes, and even in the Roman law 
courts. Further, we must not forget that Quintilian was a 
trainer of orators, and the rostrum demands a certain 
easiness in having the emotions stirred, a certain facility 
for tears. With our public schoolboys the tendency is to 
repress all expression of emotion, and this has its com- 
mendable side, but there is nothing praiseworthy in sup- 
pressing the emotions themselves. None of my friends 
among the professional psychologists will venture to commit 
himself to answer the question categorically : Do the typical 
American Red Indians suppress the emotions, or only the 
expression of the emotions. English public schoolboys 
content themselves with repressing the expression of the 
emotions—and hard work they find it sometimes. They 
sympathize with what the poet Young says: 


“ The love of praise, howe’er concealed by art, 
Reigns more or less, and glows in ev'ry heart.” 


They even approve when the poet goes on rather ill- 
naturedly to add : 


“ The proud to gain it, toils on toils endure, 
The modest shun it but to make it sure.” 


The practical schoolmaster can scarcely help siding with 
Plato and Quintilian. To take any other view would be to 
throw aside a most valuable weapon held to his hand. 
The schoolboy loves praise. We all do. Once at a dinner 
of the Authors’ Club at London Sir William R. Nicoll, the 
speaker of the evening, told the members that what they 
wanted from reviewers was not criticism but praise, and 
nobody challenged him. This incident is not a passing away 
from the subject. The reviewer-author relation supplics 
a very useful illustration of that between the teacher and 
the pupil. In the actual rough and tumble of school life, 
the type of pupil that the teacher most dislikes is the callous 
unresponsive fellow who genuinely—and not as a pose—does 
not care a rap what the teacher says to him or thinks about 
him. The reviewer owes his power to the sensitiveness of 
the author, and the teacher in the last resort draws his 
power from the same source ; though in both cases there is 
a group of praise-callous persons who worry reviewer and 
schoolmaster alike, and do both of them a useful though 
unpleasant service. f 

But there is another side to this whole problem, a side 
that is not usually treated in educational discussions. This 
is the teacher’s power and desire to praise. Many teachers 
praise—as a Scotsman is said to joke—wi’ diffeeculty. 
Some may be said to be “‘ stingy praisers,’’ and are merely 
mean and unwilling to part with praise, as misers are loath 
to part with money. But others are inhibited from praise 
by an exaggerated estimate of their own personal conse- 
quence. Of these high-brow fellows Mr. Sydney Howard 
gives a contemptible example in his Alien Corn, where a 
consequential old musician complains that in order to teach 
music one must learn to flatter the pupils. 

Teachers suffering under unpleasant unwillingness to 
praise, often use this instrument in a negative form. Their 
niggardly nature will not permit them to appove. But they 
find no difficulty in blaming. After the pattern of the 
Algebra-book, the negative of blame amounts to the 
positive of praise. 

Obviously the stingy-praisers have their counterparts at 
the other end of the praise-range, and though they are less 
disagreeable, they are not less dangerous to the character of 
the pupil. Even in these days of educational instruments of 
all kinds we can scarcely look forward to a mechanical 
Laudometer that will emit a gentle whistle when praise 
rises to an unseemly pressure. An escape of praise from 
a teacher’s lips is nearly as dangerous as an escape of gas 
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from the household pipes. But though we cannot fix with 
mechanical accuracy the point at which the praise-escape 
becomes dangerous, we have within us a flair that lets us 
know when we have reached the safety limit. 

This is one of the many matters in which the machine 
must give place to the person. We know by a Bergsonian 
direct perception when we have reached the limit of the 
stimulative use of praise. We can see the practical working 
of the flair of this perception by noting the general use of 
praise throughout the school course. It seems to work out 
its own development by the interaction between teachers 
and pupils. The use of praise seems to work itself down 
from the nursery school to the sixth form. In the room of 
“ the tiny tots ” praise is at full blast. Every little improve- 
ment, every trifling advance brings its generous meed of 
praise, and as we move upward we find less and less need 
for this stimulus from without. It may indeed be held that 
education, as opposed to mere teaching, may be said to 
be a gradual process of eliminating the need for the stimu- 
lating aid of praise. To be sure we need never hope to 
eliminate this need altogether from human nature. The 
grown-up wants it as much as the youngster, though to a 
different degree and more delicately applied. There is 
nothing to be deplored in this. Spenser puts the matter 
rather neatly in his The Tears of the Muses: 


“ Or would ever care to doo brave deed, 
Or strive in vertue others to excell, 
If none should yeeld him his deserved meed, 
Due praise, that is the spur of dooing well? ” 


A natural criticism arises here. Are we not in danger of 

encouraging the youngsters to work for the sake of praise, 
and ultimately to reach a stage at which work becomes 
impossible if not continually stimulated by praise. The 
truth is that love of praise is a virtue up to a certain point, 
and when that point is reached it becomes a vice. A natural 
comparison may be made with the use of drugs. Up toa 
certain point many drugs are salutary, and beyond that 
point dangerous. Doctors have to learn in general terms 
where the danger zone begins, but they have also to learn 
by personal observation where the zone begins in the case 
of the individual under observation. Though they have 
‘better materials for estimating the limits of the innocuous 
and harmful zones of the drug, they still have to depend on 
a great many symptoms that can be interpreted only in a 
general way, interpreted in fact in terms of the conditions 
of the case. 

A general statement may be made that when a pupil 
cannot get on without praise he is in a rather groggy state. 
The Weber law cannot be applied exactly here, but then 
we have now found that it cannot be applied exactly any- 
where. It can give us, however, quite a few hints about the 
relation between the intensity of the praise and the corre- 
sponding intensity of the work produced by its stimulus. 

As the pupils move upward in the school, they can be 
gradually weaned off the lust of praise from an external 
source. The love of success may be gradually substituted 
for the love of praise expressed by another, however highly 
that other may be esteemed. The Weber law holds to the 
extent that the more frequently and intensely we praise, 
the more it loses its power as a spur. 

This is the point at which we will do well to examine the 
conflict of interests in relation to praise. From the point 
of view of the individual pupil, to get too fond of praise is 
to fall into the hands of the person who distributes the 
praise—that is, in this case, the teacher. It may be easily 
argued that in this case there is no real danger, as the 
teacher is acting entirely in the pupil’s interest. But it 
may well be that the teacher, with the best intentions in the 
world, may use a dangerous instrument to the hurt of the 
pupil. The praise may be honest and well-meant, yet may 
be so badly distributed as to be harmful. The time and 
place for praise may be ill-chosen, but the chief danger of 
allis the cumulative effect of steadily applied commendation. 

It inevitably loses its effect. ‘This seems an insuperable 
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defect, and we turn not too hopefully to the psycho- 
analysts to see if we cannot sublimate exhausted praise- 
stimulation into something better. The thing cannot be 
done directly, but something rather useful may be accom- 
plished by substitution. 

The pupil’s self-respect may be preserved by offering him 
an outlet from the thrall of the person whose praise he 
desires. We teachers too often do not realize how severe 
is the bondage to which we sometimes reduce our pupuls, 
and it is well for us to examine ourselves in this connexion. 
We are entitled to rejoice when our pupils seek our praise, 
but more important than our praise is the merit that justifies 
it. Addison puts the matter very neatly in his Cato: 


“Tis not in mortals to command success ; 
But we'll do more, Sempronius—we'll deserve it.” 


The word praise may very easily fit in here in place of 
success, and with the change there comes a new angle from 
which our problem may be regarded. The lover of praise 
does not give up his love; he is as fond of it as ever. He 
has only changed his source of supply. We have useful, if 
dangerous, little books, with such titles as Every Man his 
own Lawyer—his own Doctor—his own Architect. Why 
should not every man be his own Praiser? Once the first 
shock is over, there is nothing so repellent in the term 
self-praise. Certainly it is almost universally used in a 
sinister sense, and I do not think that a teacher would be 
wise who set before his pupils self-praise as a practical ideal. 
But with senior pupils it might quite profitably be suggested 
by indirect teaching. 

To begin with, the term self-praise is hopeless: it is 
condemned already ; it comes into the court with a rope 
round its neck: self-complacency and self-comtent are a 
little, but not much, better. But when we come to self- 
approval we are at least in the open court, before the judge 
has yet started to fit on the black cap. 

The truth is that this appraisement of our own merits 
is a matter for the private court of our own judgment—the 
for intérieur of our logical friends the French—rather than 
the hurly-burly of the outer world. It is cheering to find 
a supporter of this view in a very unexpected place. When 
Mark Twain dropped into philosophy as casually as Silas 
Wegg dropped into poetry, he found that the moving force 
in human life was the desire for self-satisfaction. If you care 
to turn to his What is Man ? you will find this passage in 
which his philosophy of life is summed up : 

“ From his cradle to his grave a man never does a single 
thing which has any FIRST AND FOREMOST object but one 
—to secure peace of mind, spiritual comfort, for HIMSELF.” 

The capitals are Mark’s, and if you care to read the whole 
dialogue you will find that he has adopted self-approval as 
the human ideal, and further, as you follow the working out 
of his argument, you will see that it is by no means a sordid 
ideal. Our ego is far from being easily induced to give its 
approval to its own acts. It is a severe task-master, and 
we often find it much easier to get the approval of the outside 
world than of our own internal judge, the censor, as Freud 
calls him. 

The observant teacher has no difficulty in realizing that 
all his reactions with his pupil are made up of interplay 
between his ego and the pupil's, and he will probably not 
be hard to convince that praise is one of the most direct 
ways in which he influences his pupil. In the last resort, 
praise is an expression of approval of the action of another. 
So when the teacher is in a position to praise the pupil the 
work of education is going favourably to the best of that 
teacher's judgment. It is taken for granted that the pupil 
agrees with the praise the teacher gives. It occasionally 
happens that the teacher is mistaken in his praise; he 
may attribute to the pupil an industry or an ingenuity 
that really belongs to another. Against such mistakes the 
teacher must always be on his guard. This is indeed a 
reason to urge him to transfer as much as possible of the 
work of praise to the for intérieur of the pupil. 

By gradually diminishing the amount and the intensity 
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of praise from the kindergarten to the sixth form, the 
teacher does not succeed in reducing the desire for praise, 
but he does effect a clear change in its incidence. The 
pupil is as fond of praise as ever, but he finds it harder to 
obtain than before, for it must now be obtained on the pre- 
mises, as it were, and hiscensor is apt to be rather exacting. 

The thoughtful teacher will not be misled into thinking 
that this gradually diminishing amount of praise from him 
is to lead to a final elimination of teacher-praise. There 
always will remain occasions when the teacher can use 
praise effectively. Periods of discouragement are con- 
tinually recurring, when self-praise is particularly difficult 
to win, and then a little shaded praise from the teacher is 
specially effective. 

It does seem a rather small outcome of the whole matter 
to realize that one of the chief aims of the educator is to 
train young folks in the art of doing without external 
praise, but calm reflection convinces us that the source of 
praise is of the utmost importance in dealing with edification, 
the old-fashioned pedantic word for character-building. 
The philepainos owes his value not to the love of praise as 
such: it all depends for whose praise he is keen. Ascham 
makes it abundantly clear that the genuine philepatnos 
wants praise “ for well-doing,’’ and that “ at his father or 
master’s hand.” Everything depends on whose praise is 
sought. An old poet has gone out of his way to make the 
severe remark: ‘‘ A fool’s praise is the worst of all.” 
Spenser rather gives away the whole case of praise when he 
takes it for granted that it must be sought from without, 
that its “ meed ’’ must be given by somebody else. We have 


seen that this may be true at the earlier stages, but that by 
and by comes the time when in its higher forms it must be 
sought within. 

The truth is that here, as in so many other aspects of his 
work, the teacher begins with his pupils as a journey-man 
with his apprentices, that is, as an expert with novices. It 
may seem a quaint view of the educator to regard him as an 
expert in praise, but the view will bear the test of investi- 
gation, and the development of the education in any indi- 
vidual case will show that it is consistent with another 
fundamental conception of the nature of education, that is 
partnership. No doubt at the earlier stages of the educator- 
educand relationship the pupil is almost exclusively 
educand, while as the process goes on he gradually 
assumes more and more of the educator-function, till the 
time comes at last when he is entirely his own educator, 
using his official educator only as a means towards the one 
end at which they have both been aiming all along. 

Praise gives an excellent illustration of the working out 
of the educational process. At the beginning the educator 
is praiser-in-chief. As time goes on, the educand takes a 
hand, first by evaluating more or less deliberately the praise 
that his teacher gives or withholds, then proceeding to fall 
back more and more on his own inner court. But till he 
leaves school altogether he is never quite independent of his 
external expert in praise. All of which tends to emphasize 
the responsibility of that expert to be worthy of his name, 
and turn out an educand capable of managing for himself 
in the not sufficiently realized difficulties of praise 
manipulation. 


My Schooling in the ’Seventies 


By AN OLD Boy 


ECONDARY education in this country has reached 
such a high and highly organized level that, as a study 
in contrasts, some random recollections of schooldays in 
the ’seventies of last century may possess more than a 
merely personal interest. My experiences may contain 
matter which parents and schoolboys of to-day will find 
hard to credit; I can only assure them that I have 
nowhere overstepped the bounds of veracity. 

Preparatory schools existed in the 'seventies, though not 
in the profusion that they do now. Either there were none 
near Gloucester, where we lived, or they had not come 
within the purview of my family. In those days, morcover, 
parents do not seem to have been in so great a hurry to 
board out their offspring. Hence it was that I made my 
first contact with communal education at a Dame’s School, 
conducted by two able, though probably uncertificated, 
sisters. Here we were well grounded in the elements of 
Latin and other subjects. I seem to remember that one’s 
wits were sharpened by occasional taps from a ruler; and 
there was talk of a more awe-inspiring but privately 
administered correction, in which a hairbrush played a 
part. Lessons over, one could follow one’s own bent to a 
degree not permitted in these days, when the tenderer 
scholastic years are more strictly regimented. Our delight 
was to gaze admiringly at the foreign ships and shipmen 
in the docks, and to balance precariously on the baulks 
of floating timber. In the summer, our instructresses took 
us for a picnic to the nearest spur of the Cotswolds. That 
was a memorable day, when first one looked upon the 
landscape from a height, a moment to quicken one’s 
imagination. 

‘There man’s thought 
Rarer, intenser, 
Self-gathered for an outbreak, as it ought, 
Chafes in the censer.’ 


And boy’s thought, too, forecasting, however dimly, the 
future it designs to make its own. 
The rim of the Cotswolds faced us daily on our way to 


school; but once a year the street we traversed was dense 
with packed humanity. This was the “ Mop,” or autumnal 
hiring, known as Barton Fair. Barton Street was thronged 
by jostling crowds, and loud with instruments of music ! 
Small scholars were delayed by buying gingerbread, of a 
thin and sticky variety, and by gaping at the exterior 
splendour of various booths ; but the good sisters generally 
accepted the crowded state of the streets as an excuse for 
being late. Barton Fair has since been transferred, and 
wisely, to a meadow on the outskirts of the city. 

In distant days, it was the custom for children to gravitate 
to the nearest grammar school; and such was my next 
stage in “ the march of mind.” This was indifferently 
known as the “ College,” or “Cathedral,” or ‘‘ King’s 
School.” After a period of somnolence it had recently been 
roused by the appointment of a new and vigorous master. 
Here the classical and mathematical teaching was excellent ; 
but science, probably from lack of accommodation and 
apparatus, was ignored. We could reel out a version of 
Defectus varios Solis, Lunaeque labores, but the actual 
phases of the moon were left a mystery. By way of art, 
there was a weekly drawing-hour; but the instructor was 
old, and prone to fall asleep, after which, I fear, our pencils 
had a holiday. 


But it was my lot to witness in this school the revival 
of one custom as old as its foundation. Pupils, by statute, 
were enjoined to supply themselves with candles for 
afternoon school in winter; and in the autumn of 1872 
we were bidden to provide ourselves with lamps or lanterns. 
The resultant scene was remarkable. Many of the lanterns 
were of the bull’s-eye order, so that light was localized 
rather than diffused. The prevalent murk was pierced but 
not overcome, and was thickened by smoke from wicks in 
need of trimming. 

The atmosphere was favourable to individualism. In 
the centre of the long room there was an open fireplace ; 
and by careful and concerted manipulation of the lanterns, 
bolder spirits could approach it undetected, and roast 
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chestnuts or even potatoes in the embers, while nominally 
engaged in “ getting up ” their lesson. This state of things 
was too much, I conclude, for our go-ahead master, who 
soon had gas installed, after which our cookery was at a 
discount. But there was a boy from the country who used 
to bring delicious Blenheim oranges in his pocket, which 
he would hand round to friends in surreptitious slices. 
How we managed to consume them without being observed 
I cannot imagine, but we certainly did. To return, however, 
to the pre-gas era—is it not strange to reflect that an 
English class-room in the ’seventies was almost a replica 
of the Roman one described by Juvenal eighteen centuries 
earlier : 
‘“ cum totus decoler esset 
Flaccus, et haereret nigro fuligo Maroni,” 


when the page of Horace was discoloured, and Virgil was 
profaned by soot! To study Aeneas’s descent to Avernus 
in that almost cimmerian atmosphere was something of an 
experience, causing one to appreciate the difficulties of the 
return, and, for the discerning, not without its moral. And 
let me add, that here, as at my next school also, we were 
given the bare text of our author, plus a dictionary, with 
no friendly notes to guide us. This, I realize, is not feasible 
to-day, when the classics, amid so many competing subjects, 
can claim comparatively few school periods ; but it was a 
brave, wholesome, and often fruitful discipline. 

I might have stayed longer in those pleasant pastures, 
had not our master, who was properly ambitious, been 
promoted to a larger sphere. He took with him most of 
the boarders, who in fact had accompanied him from 
Beaumaris to Gloucester, leaving the remnant like a lizard 
lopped of its tail. The survivors, in consequence, suffered 
a galloping promotion. Unable to believe that it was 
correct for their son to be in the sixth form at 13, my 
parents decided to withdraw me, and send me to Malvern 
College, there to find a truer level and a spur to emulation. 
And it was there, during the next five years, that I had 
the remainder of my schooling. 


I am tempted to enlarge on the natural beauties of 
Malvern, its shapely hills, and the glorious views from the 
Worcestershire Beacon, but in these motoring days every- 
one seems to have seen everything; surely they had a 
formative influence upon character, unless Wordsworth is 
wholly wrong! And that would have been sheer heresy 
in the eyes of Arthur Faber, our Headmaster, a devout 
Wordsworthian, and one of the big men, big in mind and 
heart and body, of his generation. I may at least mention 
the admitted healthfulness of the Malvern air, to which I 
know of no better tribute than that during my five years 
the school was not visited by a single epidemic. What 
school can make such a claim nowadays, since the return 
of influenza in 1889 ? 


Created, I suppose, with an eye to the big centres of 
population in the Midlands, Malvern College, when I went 
there in the autumn of 1875, had been in existence just 
ten years. Faber was its first headmaster. His motto, 
Quisque faber fortunae suae, each man is the architect of 
his own fortune, was eminently suited both to his own 
career and to the attitude to life he inculcated. A fellow 
and tutor of New College, Oxford, a fine scholar and a 
cricketer of repute, he was the sort of man to acquire an 
immediate ascendancy over boys, and never to lose it. He 
was universally respected, and was loved by those brought 
in close contact with him, though with an admixture of 
awe. He had a good and competent staff of masters, but 
without effort, without the least suspicion of conceit or 
egoism, he, by sheer personality and breadth of intellect, 
dominated our community. If any boys of my time were 
to be commiserated, I should say it was those who never 
reached his form. 

In ten years the school had grown in numbers, under his 
direction, from twenty-six to 300. Except for the school 
buildings, one of the most impressive examples of modern 
Gothic in England, and one boarding and two private 


It usually was shelved, and if one could not say 


houses, everything, at the start, remained to be made. 
On the opening day, after a heavy snowstorm, the boys 
had to cut their way from boarding-house to school through 
drifts of 5 ft. and more. The playground, on which matches 
took place, was merely a continuation of the hillside. In 
Faber’s own words, ‘‘ an enemy retiring in defeat sometimes 
so far forgot the conventions of fine breeding as to murmur 
something about playing on the roof of a house.” But by 
1875 all this was transformed, and indoors and out all 
essentials had been provided for the satisfaction of the 
reasonable requirements of boyhood. Since then Malvern 
College has been enlarged and improved in various direc- 
tions, and in many ways. The distinction between 
“ necessaries ’’ and “ luxuries ” is, of course, a varying one. 

As a new boy, I was conscious of more restrictions than 
I had known at day schools, and felt the loss of family life. 
The respective merits of boarding and day schools are 
still matters of discussion. At any rate, I missed those 
half-holidays spent in visiting the docks with an elder 
brother, who would talk to the foreign seamen in broken 
French and German, when they would invite us in return 
on board their vessels, and perhaps find us a foreign stamp 
or two. I missed the delights of edging into the ‘‘ Nisi 
Prius ’’ Court at Assize time, if the policeman at the door 
was in a good humour, and listening to the forensic duels 
of such shining lights of the Bar as Matthews, Q.C., after- 
wards Home Secretary, so debonair, polite, and confident, 
and Jelf, Q.C., later a judge, so tart, precise, and uncom- 
promising. The boarding-school routine seemed by com- 
parison monotonous. In my early days at Malvern, I was 
certainly happier in school than out of it. But as time 
went on, one gradually found one’s place, and recognized 
the advantages (as well as the drawbacks) of being a 
member of a larger society. 

And now to say something of our lessons. The school 
consisted of two “ sides,’’ classical and modern. The 
system lacked pliability, for why should a classical scholar 
grow up innocent of “ science,” even though at that date 
it only meant chemistry ? And on the classical side 
“science ’’ was denied him, and French was of a per- 
functory character. When one reached the highest forms, 
fifth and sixth, which worked together under the head- 
master, one hour’s French a week was the allowance, and 
if Monday, as often happened, was an extra half-holidav, 
we did not meet our French master for a fortnight! No 
wonder if, when we did, he spent most of the time in 
grumbling over the impossibility of teaching us anything ! 
But the classical teaching left nothing to be desired; and 
Faber’s lectures on English literature were an inspiration. 
I expect the modern side was efficient, though not claiming 
intellectual distinction. There was a classical master who 
on finding that a boy did not respond to the Muses, used 
to remark, ‘“‘ Better go on the modern side and draw maps! ” 
But this implication of “soft options” was doubtless 
libellous. 

Yet even at the top there were anomalies. In fifth and 
sixth we were supposed to study history, both ancient 
and modern, but had no help with it at all; we were given 
the book, and that sufficed. We did manage, with ex- 
aminations as an incentive, to acquire a certain amount of 
historical knowledge; but I imagine that such a method 
is to-day unparalleled. 

Then there was a horrid institution known as “ Gray.” 
Gray was the author of a book called Memoria Technica, 
which by a system of lettering tacked on their dates to 
events and persons in a series of doggerel hexameters. The 
twelve Caesars, for example, began thus: 


“ Julios, Augustel, Tiberbu, Caligulik, Claod.” 


So many lines of this stuff, spread out over the term, had 
to be learnt once a week. Once learnt, it was never for- 
gotten. But it was a grievous hardship one’s first term in 
the fifth, when many other long lessons had to be got up. 
it—two 
hours imposition school on the Wednesday half-holiday ! 
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Frankly, I can see no defence for the thing itself or the 
penalty. But Faber had tremendous belief in the value of 
learning by heart. He offered repetition prizes in the 
several languages; but the amount set was so enormous 
that I can only remember one boy making an attempt. 
He won, though. 

There was another burden; for every “ howler ” in a 
composition one had to write fifty lines! Doubtless this 
conduced to carefulness, but think of the weary cost 
entailed. Why, one might incur a debt of 200 lines at 
one fell swoop! A certain boy offered a prize for him who 
got most lines in the term—but he won it himself. One 
might have thought that these evils—‘‘ Gray ” and the 
lines—would have made Faber disliked; but no, we 
accepted them as part of the natural order. The neophyte 
somehow mastered his “‘ Gray,” and then there was no 
more trouble; and as his work improved, so the “ lines ” 
diminished. And he must have been a dull scholar indeed 
who did not improve under Faber’s teaching. His apparatus 
criticus was in his head; he sat there with the bare text 
in his hand, meting out the aptest comment, and he trans- 
lated as a poet might. Indeed, he had poetry in his blood ; 
Faber the hymnologist was his cousin. 

He had quaint ways, too, which delighted us. Sometimes 
he would be called out of class on business, and on return 
came along the corridor jingling his keys, to give us fair 
warning of his approach. You can imagine us all, at once, 
immersed in study. 

A boy, a very clever one, still living and now eminent, 
sought one day to impress both master and the rest of 
us with his superiority. When put on to construe, we had 
first to read a few lines in the original. The lesson was a 
chorus in the Agamemnon, and “ Shades,” so to call him, 
was put on. Standing up, he deliberately closed his book 
and recited the whole chorus by heart. Of course we thought 
it “ fearful cheek,” and “ putting on side.” Faber’s face 
was inscrutable. What “ Shades ’’ expected, I know not. 
But when he paused, Faber said as usual, “ Now you can 
construe.” No rebuke, no compliment. We felt that 
“ Shades ” was snubbed, because ignored. 

Faber was an early riser. So much so that there grew 
up a legend that he always went for a ride before early 
school. He usually rode of afternoons, having the true 
Yorkshireman’s love of a horse. But it was his morning 
activity which the caricaturist, doing a series called “ Our 
Public Schools,” seized on, naming him “ The Early Bird.” 
He is represented sitting in a tree, on guard over a well- 
filled nest, with the college buildings in the background. 
It is, in fact, an admirable likeness; in that shrewd and 


kindly countenance the artist found his match, for there 
was nothing in it that could be travestied, or made ignoble. 

Now let us go into the playground (for all agree that 
games are a part of education) and look for such contrasts 
as may be found there also. 

It is the summer term between twelve and one. Cricket 
is going on at the nets, and a certain number of boys are 
practising, unchanged, against the bank, with a coat for 
wicket. Others are looking on, or walking about, chattering 
and laughing. The idea that “life is earnest ” is not 
oppressively present. There is no drilling in progress, for 
there is no rifle corps, but the fives-courts are filled. On 
one side of the Upper Turf a master plods along between 
two targets, practising archery. He is a tall man, and a 
fine figure. He is Henry Foster, father of the famous 
cricketers—even the eldest of them toddlers then—who 
later won renown for Malvern, and caused their county for 
a time to be dubbed “ Fostershire.”’ 

Presently a cry goes round, “ Drew is at the nets,” and 
the idlers congregate. Mr. Drew, the senior mathematical 
master, is batting. He is a gifted but eccentric person. He 
it was who installed a telephone in the library and sent 
the first message along the wire, which ended at his own 
house: ‘‘ Can you hear me ? If not, send a boy to say so.” 

As a batsman he is of the muscular, “ hit or miss” 
type. But why do the small boys come about him like 
bees ? Because on every one that catches him he will 
presently bestow an ice. Could one, on any school playing- 
field, encounter such a joyous scene to-day ? 

Later on a great afternoon comes. It is Drew's match, 
an annual fixture. Mr. Drew chooses the sides, captains 
his own, and invariably leads it to victory. He may have 
little ‘‘ science,” but he always makes a big score. As 
surely as his wicket falls, so surely does the umpire rap 
out “ No ball.” As surely as he hits up a catch, so surely 
does the fieldsman drop it. It seems impossible to get 
him out, and the feat is only accomplished when he has a 
good score to his credit. Then, at last, he succeeds in 
getting bowled. On reaching the pavilion, he receives an 
ovation, and it is delightful to mark his enjoyment of it. 
How does this strike the earnest games-master of to-day ? 

So ends my study in contrasts. I must leave it to other 
“old boys” to draw what conclusions they please. For 
my part, I seem to discern through the intervening years, 
both in and out of school, a greater liberty to follow one’s 
bent, a greater call to self-dependence. Much more is 
done for boys to-day than was done then. Perhaps the 
danger is of doing too much. But I shall not attempt to 
balance gains and losses. 


Personal Paragraphs 


Dr. W. G. HUMPHREY, Senior Science Master at Upping- 
ham School, is to be Headmaster of Leys School, Cambridge, 
in succession to the Rev. H. Bisseker, who is retiring after 
fifteen years’ service on account of ill health. Dr. Hum- 
phrey, who is only 30 years of age, graduated at Oxford with 
first-class honours in natural science, from Queen’s College, 
of which he was a scholar. He was awarded a university 
research studentship for 1927-9 and then obtained a 
Commonwealth Fund Fellowship for Harvard University, 
where he continued his research, being finally awarded the 
degree of D.Phil. He returned to England in 1931 to take 
up his appointment at Uppingham. 


* $ i 


Mr. F. C. DOHERTY, Headmaster of Oakham School, 
is to take up the headship of Lancing College in January 
next. Mr. Doherty is an old pupil of Westminster School 
and a former scholar of Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
took his Lit.Hum. in 1915, and M.A. in 1924. After five 
years’ experience at Radley College, as an assistant, he 


became Senior Classical Master at King’s College School, 
Wimbledon, and was appointed Headmaster of Oakham in 
1929. His writings include The Martyrdom of Socrates 
(Clarendon) and Demosthenes—Three Private Speeches 
(O.U.P.). 

* * * 

THE University of Sheffield has conferred the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts on Mr. H. S. Newton, Secretary for 
Education, Sheffield, in recognition of the educational work 
he has done during his many years of service at Sheffield. 

® k * 


A new step in the history of the firm of Sir Isaac Pitman 
& Son, Ltd., has been taken by the conversion of the firm 
into a public company. Isaac Pitman was born 120 years 
ago, and his invention of the world-famous system of 
shorthand was published when he was 24 years old. It was 
the publication of his first shorthand book which laid the 
foundation for the present large and successful publishing 
house. 

ONLOOKER. 
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Psychological Tests and Vocational Guidance 


By E. PATRICIA HUNT and PERCIVAL SMITH 


CHOOL teachers have never been satisfied with merely 
attempting to impart to their scholars an education 
coming within the limits prescribed by the responsible 
authority. When the time has arrived for the boys and girls 
to leave school and enter industry, the teachers have 
always been ready to give advice as to the most suitable 
form of employment and frequently actually to find openings 
for them. More than twenty years ago these efforts received 
some official recognition, and the co-operation of juvenile 
employment exchanges was secured. In 1924, the work of 
advising school leavers as to choice of careers was placed 
on a much more definite footing, and local education 
authorities were given the option of making themselves 
responsible for this service. It has been a matter for regret 
on the part of educationists, that only some rro local 
education authorities accepted this responsibility. In other 
areas the Ministry of Labour has undertaken the work 
through its local employment exchanges, and though it 
receives the co-operation of teachers, it cannot be pretended 
that the educational influence is equally prominent in both 
systems. 

Naturally, the methods followed vary considerably in 
detail, but it is generally recognized that each child should 
be given individual advice after careful consideration has 
been given to his abilities. An increasing number of 
authorities are adopting the plan of holding choice of em- 
ployment conferences in the schools, when the parents and 
the children are invited to meet the head teacher and a 
juvenile employment officer. The school record, together 
with the wishes of the parent and the child are considered, 
and the employment officer makes suggestions as to the 
type of employment likely to be suitable and profitable for 
the boy or girl concerned. At these conferences, it is not 
possible to do more than attempt a subjective estimate 
of the child’s particular ‘“ bents ” and aptitudes. School 
reports, based on objective records, can only gauge scholastic 
attainments which, though important, are by no means the 
only consideration. Further objective records of aptitudes 
would be of great value to all employment otficers when 
giving advice to children as to their future careers. The 
possibility of using psychological tests for the purpose of 
measuring aptitudes in this connexion has been receiving 
consideration for some years, and the results of research 
work have recently focused the attention of educationists 
and especially members of the teaching profession on the 
matter. 

The possibility of measuring innate abilities of different 
kinds by the application of vocational tests is now generally 
recognized. In 1925, with the help of a grant from the 
Carnegie Trust, the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology began an experiment on an extensive scale in 
certain elementary schools in London. The Institute had 
the cordial co-operation both of the London County Council 
Education Committee and of the London Advisory Com- 
mittee for Juvenile Employment. Some years elapsed 
before the children included in the experiment had been in 
industry sufficiently long for opinions to be formulated as 
to their success. A report,* however, was published in 
1931, giving very full details of the results of the experiment, 
and the conclusion was reached that the application of 
vocational tests was, in some considerable measure, of 
value when giving advice to children as to the choice of 
occupations. 

In the meantime, many education authorities had realized 
the importance of exploring every method of giving voca- 
tional guidance to children leaving school, and the Birming- 
ham Education Committee had directed its attention to the 
use of vocational tests. The generosity of a local Trust 
made it possible for the Committee to send two members of 
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the staff of the Juvenile Employment and Welfare Depart- 
ment to London to receive a course of training at the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, and in 1927 
the Education Committee decided to undertake definite 
research work. The two reports on the results of this 
research work have been published* and it is not proposed 
to discuss them in any detail now. It should be stated, 
however, that one of these experiments was on similar lines 
to the one then being conducted by the National Institute. 
Its aim was to find out whether psychological methods, 
including the application of certain vocational tests known 
to be of value in estimating aptitudes and qualities required 
in industry, could be put to practical use in advising boys 
and girls in their choice of careers. 

It was felt that this experiment would serve as a useful 
comparison with the investigations in London and would 
have the additional advantage of the one authority being 
responsible for the organization of the schools, the conduct 
of the experiment and the finding of situations for the 
children concerned. In effect, the research work was a 
definite effort to explore the possibility of including 
vocational tests as a regular part of the routine of a juvenile 
employment department. The subsequent industrial 
histories of all children who had been given the tests, and also 
those of a group of similar children who had not been tested 
formed the criterion for this experiment. The industrial 
careers of the children in both groups were watched during 
a period of two years, and the resulting data were studied 
from various aspects, viz. duration of posts, reasons for 
leaving posts, views of employers as to the efficiency of 
the children, and the opinions of the children themselves 
as to the suitability of the posts. It was found that from 
whatever aspect the evidence was studied, children whose 
vocational guidance was partly determined by the results of 
the series of tests, and who entered posts in accordance with 
the guidance, were more satisfactorily placed than any of 
the other children. 

The drawing of final conclusions at this stage was to 
be deprecated, but the Birmingham results corroborated 
those obtained by the National Institute in London. The 
Birmingham Education Committee consequently decided 
to continue its investigations with two objectives; first, 
to adopt the psychological methods with considerably 
more children ; and secondly, to determine how it would 
be possible to put this scientific practice into operation. In 
Birmingham about 15,000 children leave school each year, 
and it would be a task of some magnitude to apply a scheme 
of special vocational guidance necessitating the use of a 
series of psychological tests to such a large number of 
scholars. Consideration was consequently given to the 
possibility of arranging for selected teachers to apply the 
tests to the children in the schools. It was obvious that it 
would be necessary for the teachers to have some special 
training because, unless the tests were given by persons who 
had a thorough knowledge of the technique of psychological 
testing, the results could not be accepted as having any 
scientific significance. It was realized, however, that many 
teachers would be sufficiently interested to devote some 
time to the study of the subject, and further it was thought 
that teachers would be anxious to see to what extent the 
application of psychological tests under properly standard- 
ized conditions would be of value in connexion with school 
organization. The head teachers of the elementary schools 
were consulted, and it was found that there were so many 
volunteers that only a proportion could be chosen for the 
first training course. 

Since this course was the first effort of its kind in this 
country, if not in the world, it may be of some general interest 


*(1) Selection of Skilled Apprentices for the Engineering Trades. 
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to give particulars. The training given was definitely 
limited in scope. The interest and enthusiasm of the 
teachers were such that considerably more time could have 
been devoted to the study of particular aspects affecting 
school work, e.g. intelligence tests, temperament assess- 
ments, and aptitude for certain school subjects, but it was 
decided strictly to confine the study to vocational testing 
for the purpose of choice of employment. Within the severe 
limitations, however, the training was very thorough. A 
special library was provided, and the members of the class 
were urged to undertake a certain amount of reading. The 
class only met together for the first and the final lectures. 
The head teachers arranged for the trainees to have a free 
period each week which they could devote to the intervening 
lectures and very necessary practice work. 

One or other of the two responsible investigators visited 
the schools weekly, or as often as necessary, to give demon- 
strations and tuition. The syllabus included general testing 
methods, group tests of intelligence, performance tests, 
manual dexterity tests, mechanical ability tests, clerical 
tests, dressmaking tests, temperament and its assessment, 
and elementary psychological statistics. Each teacher was 
required to obtain a considerable amount of practice in the 
special technique necessary in applying the various types 
of tests. At the conclusion of the course, which occupied 
some eight months, an examination was arranged by the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology. The object of 
the examination was to ensure that each teacher should have 
official recognition as being suitably trained for taking some 
part in further experimental work. 

Each trainee was required to take a theoretical and a 
practical examination. At the practical examination, which 
was conducted by a member of the staff of the National 
Institute, each candidate interviewed and examined, by 
means of certain tests, a child with whom he or she had no 
previous acquaintance. Forms were provided for recording 
the test results, and any information gained concerning 
home conditions, leisure interests, and vocational inclina- 
tions. The candidates were also required to record on a 
specially prepared rating scale their judgment of certain 
tendencies of temperament and character. The children had 
previously been given a group intelligence test, the results 
of which, together with copies of the school leaving cards 
completed by the head teachers, were given to the candidates. 
The examiner spent a certain time with each candidate and 
observed his or her methods of interviewing and testing the 
child. Finally he discussed with each candidate the con- 
clusions formed concerning the child examined. 

Very careful consideration was given to the question of 
the issue of some form of certificate to successful candidates, 
and the appropriate government departments were con- 
sulted. Naturally the teachers expected some definite 
recognition of what they rightly regarded as a special 
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qualification. Furthermore, it was intended that these 
teachers should begin to use certain psychological tests in 
the schools, and it was realized that only by the issue of 
some form of certificate would it be possible to restrict the 
use of the tests to those qualified to apply them. It must be 
emphasized that however good the training, the limitations 
of the course would not enable the recipients to do more 
than the preliminary work in administering tests, and to use 
the knowledge thus gained in the scientific assessment of 
temperamental characteristics. Any final conclusions as 
to vocational guidance would obviously necessitate a more 
intimate knowledge of industrial conditions, entailing 
additional qualifications. It was always intended, of course, 
that when undertaking experimental work, the teachers 
would work with the co-operation of juvenile employment 
officers who had obtained this special qualification in 
vocational testing. 

Experiments have already been begun in all the schools 
from which successful candidates have been drawn, and a 
second group of teachers is now taking the training course. 

This is an account of what is already being done in 
Birmingham, and the reader must realize that the work is at 
present of a purely experimental nature. Teachers will, 
however, naturally look ahead. It is, perhaps, not too much 
to claim that psychological tests in some form will play an 
increasingly important part in connexion with school organi- 
zation and vocational guidance. For present experimental 
purposes, and for any work conducted in the immediate 
future, arrangements must be made for teachers to obtain the 
necessary special qualifications, but ultimately the necessary 
training may well be a recognized function of the teachers’ 
training colleges. Just asa school now has its mathematics 
specialist or its geography specialist, so in the future there 
may be a member of each staff specially qualified in the 
technique of psychological testing. It would be his duty 
under the direction of the head teacher and the general 
supervision of a psychological expert to apply properly 
recognized and standardized tests, the results of which 
would doubtless be of value in school organization. He 
would have an estimate of a child’s various aptitudes and 
would be able to present this, together with an assessment of 
the child’s temperamental! characteristics to the juvenile 
employment officer at the choice of employment conference. 
This specially qualified officer would bring to the conference 
a knowledge of industrial requirements, and together they 
would give vocational guidance to the child. 

Be this as it may! Suggestions as to future possibilities 
do not come within the scope of this article, which is purely 
a description of research work. Future procedure must wait 
on the results of this experimental work. These results may 
be positive : they may be negative: but in any event they 
must be of interest to all juvenile employment officers, and 
to members of the teaching profession. 


The Statisticians 
By Dan McCourt 


Ei 


SEE you haven't filled up your temperature chart 

yet,” said the head one morning, having strolled 
over to where that important document was hanging, duly 
framed, on the wall. 

“ Oh, I thought I’d forgotten something,” said I. “I 
was wondering why it was so beastly cold this morning. 
T’ just fill it in now—ah, thirty-four degrees, only two above 
freezing point.” 

‘‘ Always make a point of filling in your temperature 
chart at the proper time, Mr. Jones; at nine o’clock, 
eleven o'clock, and three o'clock. It’s the best protection 
you can have, for it puts on record the temperature of your 
class-room at any given time, and of course the charts can 
always be referred to in case of any dispute. That’s why 
you ought to keep them accurately filled in. One of these 


days they'll all be gone over and I suspect they’ll cause a 
sensation in official quarters.” 

‘“ Oh, so they go over them, do they ?”’ said I. “ They 
must make terrifically interesting reading. Just imagine 
a huge bale of temperature charts, perhaps over a thousand 
in all, being eagerly gone through by some earnest official 
in search of a change of literature. Imagine how thrilled 
he will become when at last, in the course of his researches, 
he comes across the fact that on a certain morning in 
January the temperature in this room was only thirty-four 
degrees. Why, he’ll be as interested as a philatelist who has 
discovered some rare stamp, or a botanist who has come 
across some plant not yet known to science.” 

“ You are pleased to be sarcastic, Mr. Jones,” said the head, 
“but remember that even a temperature chart has its uses.” 
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“ Yes,” said I, ‘‘ and I think I know what one of them is. 
I’ll get an old bucket, pierce a few holes in it to assist the 
process of combustion, and if you let me have a few old 
charts, or even a few new ones, we'll have a fire in this room 
Just in the very place where it’s most needed.” 

But the head did not seem to welcome my suggestion, 
for he is one of those people who would rather freeze in a 
room full of accurately kept temperature charts, than stuff 
them into the grate and make them of some real use to 
shivering humanity. 

By closely observing various signs and portents during 
the preceding months I had come to the conclusion that the 
head was rapidly falling under the influence of that new 
educational trend of thought that revels in statistics and 
that endeavours to classify children in a manner similar to 
that in which meat, eggs, and other produce is graded and 
appraised. According to this school of thought, everything 
appertaining to a human soul can be expressed in terms of 
numbers, and in their ceaseless, and of course always fruit- 
less, efforts to put the proper National Mark on each spiritual 
entity that comes beneath their supervision, they fall back 
upon the most exact of sciences, which is, of course, mathe- 
matics, thinking to evaluate the mysterious and un- 
appraisable values of a human soul and express them in 
exact quantities, even to the third decimal place. To 
attempt to express in exact quantities the actual value and 
much more the potential value of a human soul, always 
reminds me of Prof. Einstein’s mysterious Equation of the 
Universe which is, I believe, carefully preserved on a black- 
board in Oxford University ; the very blackboard upon 
which Einstein himself wrote it. 

Like the African medicine man, who tricks himself out 
in weird garb and mutters strange incantations as he per- 
forms his necromancy, the statistical school of thought, 
though they do not hang animals’ skins, dead cats, leopards’ 
teeth, and other outlandish forms of ornamentation about 
their persons, yet are not above copying some of the methods 
of the tribal medicine man in that they make use of weird 
incantations or at least strange and unintelligible words in 
their self-imposed function of trying to impress a more or 
less listening world. Thus they have invented that horrible 
word ‘“‘ norm ” which is supposed to represent the mental 
stature of a normal child and which is used as a departure 
point from which to appraise the intellectual status of the 
various pupils who come under their care. They also speak 
learnedly and mysteriously of the “ child mind,” whatever 


that may be; and of “ repressions ” and “ inhibitions ’’. 


and ‘‘ complexes ’’; and they use what they are pleased to 
call “ intelligence tests ” in their endeavour to evaluate the 
mysterious and elusive “ norm.” 

Coming into school one bright morning at 8.59, I had just 
finished signing my name in the teachers’ time book as 
having arrived at 8.45—which is an old Spanish custom 
around these parts—when the head called me over. ‘ By 
the way, Mr. Jones,” said he, “ I’m going to put your class 
through an intelligence test this morning. Be ready for 
me at ten o'clock.” 

The head duly appeared at ten o'clock with the papers 
containing the intelligence test, and while he was giving 
them out I took the opportunity to study one of them. 
Among the directions on it was this, printed in thick black 
type: “ Below you will find two parallel columns of words. 
Underline those words in the first column which are opposite 
in meaning to the words facing them in the second column. 
Remember, you have nothing to write. Underline only.” 

The time for the first test was ten minutes, and at the 
expiration of this period the class was told to commence 
work on the next test, which was on the following page. 
During the first test I noticed that little Freddy Tucker 
was dreamily gazing into vacancy, and I naturally supposed 
that either the test was too hard for him or that his little 
“norm ” was not functioning properly that morning. I 
could not, of course, interfere, since it was an examination ; 
and as I have said, the class passed on to the next test when 
the allotted time for the first had expired. And by the way, 


time seems to be of the essence of the contract where these 
intelligence tests are concerned. If a boy hasn't succeeded 
in finishing his task by the end of the period allotted, it is 
simply a case of “ man overboard ” and the good ship 
sails serenely on, not even deigning to throw him a lifebelt. 

The second test contained questions like these: “ If P 
comes before M write thirty in Roman numerals; if not, 
state the cost of six bicycles at five pounds ten each.” 
Another question was: “ If it takes longer to boil an egg 
than it does to boil a potato write “egg ’’; if not, state 
what is the next day but one after Wednesday.”’ 

There were also variations on the “ Sisters-and-brothers- 
have-I-none ” theme, and one of them in particular rather 
struck my fancy. It ran something like this: “ Mr. Harry 
Brown has a son named Dick and a brother named Tom.. 
He has also a daughter named Elizabeth and his wife’s 
name is Mary. State the relationship between (a) Tom and 
Dick, (6) Harry and Elizabeth, (c) Elizabeth and Tom, and 
(d) Mary and Harry.” 

The class duly cudgelled its brains over these teasers, 
and when the papers were finished the head and I went over 
them together. The usual mistakes due to laziness and 
carelessness were present in large numbers, and as the head 
spotted them his brow darkened. ‘‘ Dear, dear, dear,’’ said 
he, “ this is terrible. Here’s a boy, for instance, who 
thinks ‘solemn’ is opposite in meaning to ‘ melancholy ’ ; 
and here’s another who hasn’t done the first test at all. 
There’s nothing on his paper.”’ 

I looked over the head’s shoulder and saw that the paper 
was little Freddy Tucker’s. I saw also the reason why he 
had been dreaming the happy hours away. He had finished 
the test in less than five seconds instead of the ten minutes 
he had been allowed. 

“ By Jove,” said I, “ little Freddy’s norm has been hitting 
on all six cylinders this morning. He ought to have full 
marks.” 

“ Full marks for handing in an empty paper ? ” 

“It isn’t empty,” said I. “Look closer at it and you'll 
see what I mean.” 

The head looked more carefully at it and saw that Freddy 
had simply underlined the word “ only ” in the directions 
at the head of the paper and had then gone to sleep again. 
In my opinion, though not perhaps in that of the head, 
Freddy had certainly exhibited a remarkable degree of 
intelligence. 

“ And look at this easy relationship question,” went on 
the head after he had duly pondered over Freddy’s unwonted 
display of sagacity. They’ve made a dreadful mess of it. 
Just imagine it: here’s a boy who says that Elizabeth was 
Tom’s mother.”’ 

“ And of course she was his brother all the time—er—I 
mean Tom was her sister, wasn’t he ? ” said I brightly. 

“ No, not at all; Tom was Elizabeth’s niece—no—I 
mean Elizabeth was Tom’s uncle if 

“ No, no; you're mistaken,” I interrupted, becoming all 
hot and bothered as people do when questions of relation- 
ship are at issue. ‘‘ If Tom was Harry’s son then Dick 
must have been his brother, mustn’t he ? And if Elizabeth 
was Mary’s mother—or was she ? Here, let me have a look 
at that paper again ; you’ve got me all mixed up with this 
Tom, Dick, and Harry business of yours.” 

The head looked at me for a moment with unseeing eyes, 
and I could see he was making a valiant effort to disentangle 
the maze of mixed relationships, but at that moment a 
boy came up: “ Please, sir,” said he, “ there’s a gentleman 
wants to see you,” and our little discussion was closured 
for the time being. 


$ * k 


“ And now, let’s get on with the tabulation of the marks,” 
said the head a few days later when the examination papers 
had been completed. ‘‘ Here’s Tommy Blank; I’ve given 
him 65 for English, 73 for recitation, 84 for composition, and 
25 for arithmetic. We'll give him about 16 for drawing, 
though his work isn’t really worth that, and, say, 55 for 
handwork. The total is—let me see—yes, 318. And here 
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are Johnny Asterisk’s papers. He has gained 55 for English, 
65 for recitation, 75 for composition, only 15 for arithmetic, 
12 for drawing, and 45 for handwork, a total of—let me 
see—267.”’ 

So it went on and in due time the report forms were 
completed, each of them exhibiting imposing rows of figures 
in the “ possible ’’ and “ actual ” columns, but containing 
nothing of a personal nature; and on looking them over 
I was struck by the cold aloofness, the mechanical imper- 
sonality, the inhuman statisticalness—if I may coin a word 
—of itall. Each report was more like a record of the doings 
of a railway engine in regard to speed, water and coal 
consumption, tractive effort, and all the rest of it, than a 
record of the characteristics and potentialities of a living, 
breathing, human soul; and I made up my mind to point 
this out to the head. 

‘I think,” said I to him next time I met him, “ these 
reports are rather too impersonal; they lack that warm 
human sympathetic touch which would make them ever 
so much more interesting to the parents. Why not let me 
write a little personal report on each boy; a little human 
document which by its sympathetic insight into the boy’s 
character will really arouse the parent’s interest in the 
doings of his offspring ? ” 

“ Yes, it might not be a bad idea,” said the head, after 
thinking it over. ‘‘ The personal reports would, of course, 
supplement the statistical ones ; but let me see them before 
you send them out.”’ 

Next day I had my little sheaf of human documents 
ready and that same afternoon the head came in to look 
them over. The first was that relating to Tommy Blank, 
and it ran thus : 


“ Dear Mr. Blank, 

** Have you ever seen a dream walking ? If not, take a 
look at your son. He wanders lonely as a cloud, and it’s 
a sheer impossibility to bring him down into contact with 
the cold, hard facts of a brutal and unfeeling world. I 
reckon that fellow’s head is full of hydrogen gas instead of 
brains, and I shouldn't be the least surprised to see him, one 
of these fine days, float up to the ceiling and stay there till 
some one sticks a pin in him.” 

“ Dear, dear, dear,” said the head, “ this will never do. 
To say that a boy’s head is full of hydrogen instead of 
brains—why, it’s positively insulting! Let me see if the 
rest are any better,” and picking up the next, which had 
reference to Johnny Asterisk, he read: 


‘* Dear Mr. Asterisk, 

“ I am pleased to say that your boy is an exceptionally 
clever and nimble-witted little chap. He is the best 
cigarette-card player in the class and can knock down iron 
bolts and screw nails from unheard-of ranges and almost 
impossible angles; while as a budding art collector and 
connoisseur he shows marked promise, for he was telling 
me the other day he needs only Norma Shearer and George 
Arliss to complete the set. So far I have failed to arouse 
his interest in such mundane matters as arithmetic, English, 
and the other subjects of the curriculum, but I live in hope.” 

“ Why, this is outrageous,” said the head. “ I could never 
sanction the sending out of such reports. You must burn 
the lot of them at once. Here, give me them and I'll make 
sure they are destroyed,” and stuffing them into his pocket 
he strode off without another word. 

“ Statistics, statistics, statistics,” I soliloquized dreamily. 
“ Figures, figures, figures ; never the warm, intimate touch 
of a sympathetic word. Always this inhuman cash-register 
ready-reckoner method of appraising our efforts to keep the 
torch of learning burning.” 

* * s 


A few days later came parents’ day, the one day in the 
year which is set apart for the purpose of allowing parents 
to consult with the teachers of their offspring. Most of the 
parents brought their children’s report forms with them, 
and though most of them took the rows of figures on the 
form more or less for granted, one or two parents evinced 


a certain degree of curiosity as to the methods by which 
they were determined at. 


While I was consulting with the mother of one of my 
pupils, I noticed a man standing in the background, evi- 
dently waiting to interview me. There was a sad and 
melancholy albeit baneful look in his eyes, and he was 
drooling slightly at the mouth, somewhat in the manner of 
a wolf just before feeding time. 

When his turn came to interview me, he approached in 
a shambling way, like an all-in wrestler about to grapple his 
opponent. “What’s all this ‘ere?’’ he demanded, 
flourishing a much-thumbed report form before my eyes. 
“ You've given my nipper only a total of 175, and another 
boy in your class who lives down our road has nearly 200. 
And, mind you, my boy’s a blamed sight better than the 
other one. Come on, now, what ‘ave you got to say about 
it? ” 

“Good Lord,” I groaned inwardly, ‘‘ here’s another 
statistical hound,” and aloud, ‘‘ Well, it’s like this, my dear 
sir; you must take into consideration the relative impor- 
tance of the different subjects. The possible mark for 
English, you see, is 200, while the possible for recitation is 
only 100, so perhaps your boy didn’t ” 

“ That’s all my eye and Betty Martin,” he interrupted 
savagely. “ And look what you've got for my boy’s norm. 
It’s only 12 and the other boy’s is 15 ; yet my boy’s norm 
is as good as any other boy’s. How do you get these norms 
and things, anyhow ? Sounds to me like something wriggly 
and creepy-crawly.”’ 

“ Why, my dear sir,” said I as an idea occurred to me, 

‘ you ought to be proud of your boy, for he has the lowest 
norm in the class and is therefore the cleverest boy in the 
class.” 

“ Cleverest boy in the class ? "Ow do you make that out ? ” 

“ Well, you see, this norm business is calculated on the 
same principle as the game of golf, the lower the number of 
strokes the better the game. Your boy’s brain is so strong 
that it—er—it took only twelve efforts to do what another 
boy’s brain required fifteen efforts to do. Now, do you 
understand ? ” 

“ Ye-es, I think I do,” said he doubtfully, “ but I’ll just 
go and see your headmaster and make sure; he’s some- 
where about, ain’t he? ” 

“ Yes, but he’s frightfully busy just now,” said I hur- 
riedly. ‘‘ Couldn’t you see him some other time ? ” 

“ No, I couldn’t ; besides, I’ve a bone to pick with ‘im. 
You wait there till I come back,” and he strode off in search 
of the head. As soon as his back was turned I likewise took 
my departure, nor did I stand upon the order of my going. 

Next morning the head wore a worried look as he passed 
me on his way to his room. ‘‘ Good morning, Mr. Jones,” 
said he, in answer to my cheerful salutation. ‘‘ By the way, 
I’ve a bone to pick with you. I'll be back in a minute or 
two.” 

This time I had to wait. 


An Advance List issued by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, LTD., 
contains the welcome news that the two volumes on Biology for 
Everyman, by the late Sir J. Arthur Thomson, will be published 
in September. We also note that three volumes completing the 
Vox Edition of the works of Jane Austen will appear in the 
autumn, and also six volumes of a New Temple Shakespeare, 
edited by Mr. M. R. Ridley, of Balliol College, Oxford, to be 
followed by two volumes a month until the forty volumes are 
completed. 

s * * 

Messrs. METHUEN & Co., Ltp., have issued a list of New, 
Recent, and Forthcoming Books (May—August). Among the 
announcements for August is the concluding volume of Oman’s 
History of England, written by Sir J. A. R. Marriott and covering 
the period 1885-1932. The first volume of the third edition of 
Sommerfeld’s Atomic Structure and Spectral Lines is promised, 
and students of science will also welcome several additions to 
series of small monographs on biological, chemical, and physical 
topics that Messrs. Methuen are issuing. 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The outstanding event of the present year is the Education 

A lai Conference in Cape Town (proceeding as we 
Gpportaniy. write), organized, in collaboration with local 
bodies, by our own New Education Fellow- 
ship. The Conference meets under distinguished educational 
and other patronage, and has the fullest official and professional 
approval and financial support. The official Education Gazette, 
in an early announcement, said: ‘ The New Education Fellow- 
ship numbers among its members the world’s most outstanding 
educationists and sociologists; and the list of speakers at the 
Conference will include, in addition to eminent South Africans, 
a number of outstanding educationists from Europe and America. 
The Superintendent-General of Education trusts that teachers 
and student-teachers under the Department will avail themselves 
in large numbers of the unique opportunity afforded them, 
through the holding of this important Conference in South 
Africa, for the advancement of their knowledge of their life’s 
work in its manifold aspects.” As further encouragement the 
Department offered grants of £5 each (from a special Holiday 
Fund) to enable fifteen women rural teachers from the Cape 
Province to attend. 

On the professional side, the Educational News, organ of the 
South African Teachers’ Association (established 1862) wrote: 
“In the enlightenment of the citizens of this country as to the 
necds of national education lies its only safeguard. That the 
teachers’ associations realize that this 1s one of their main 
functions is evidenced by the support they are extending to 
this great Conference—unique in the annals of South African 
education. The N.E.F. is one of the most active societies bent 
on the development of educational practice. Its annual con- 
ferences attract leading educationists from all over the world. 
The Conference is the most ambitious ever attempted in South 
Africa. The eminence of the speakers will command wide 
attention, and the meeting should inform public opinion on the 
aims of the foremost thinkers upon the educational problems of 
to-day.” By way of encouragement to members to take advan- 
tage of “ this unprecedented opportunity,” the Association itself 
undertook to contribute 25 per cent of the cost of tickets (£2 2s.). 

After eleven days in Cape Town the Conference moves on for 
the same period to Johannesburg. The central theme in each place 
is “The Adaptation of Education to meet the rapidly-changing 
needs of Society, with special application to South Africa.” The 
variations on the theme range from sex education to modern 
Sunday Schools. Especially stressed are all the baffling problems 
of Native Education. Among the chief speakers (many names 
tell their own tale) we note first and foremost General Smuts. 
From overseas come Prof. John Dewey and Miss Helen Parkhurst 
(U.S.A.), Mr. A. Lismer (Canada), Dr. Cunningham (Australia), 
Prof. Pierre Bovet (Switzerland), Dr. Gertrude Baumer (Ger- 
many), Dr. J. J. van der Leeuw (Holland), and, from England, 
Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, Dr. William Boyd, Mr. A. J. Lynch, 
Dr. Basil Yeaxlee, Dr. B. Malinowski, and Mr. G. T. Hankin. 
In all thirty-five delegates left England early in June. Among 
titles of papers are: The Unconscious in Education, Education 
and Art, Education in 1950, Religious experience in Children, 
and (of special interest to the dwindling number of the faithful), 
The present meaning of Pestalozzi. In view of the recent revival 
in this country of emphasis on religious education, it is interesting 
to find it occupying so large a place in this Conference as well 
as in the Annual Conference of the S.A.T. Association which 
preceded it. 


The usual Annual Report of the Director of Education for the 
Cape Province has not reached us (nor any- 
Too eae thing from the other Provinces), but the 

j numerous reports of Cape Inspectors (one 

woman) in the official Education Gazette provide a full survey of 
the year’s activities. We deal first with the report of the Chief 
Inspector for Native Education—one of the subjects of chief 
importance in the Conference. ‘‘ Serious fundamental defects 
(it seems) have been realized for many years.” A Commission 
long ago urged the adaptation of education to the needs of the 
people, and severely criticized the wholesale transference of 
European conventions. The African, it was said, should be 
educated along his own lines. Another Commission declared that 
“ the more the European does for the native, and the less he does 
for himself, the slower will be his real advancement.” To-day 
there is a general charge of “ ineffectiveness.” To this the first 
answer is financial: ‘‘ For the third year in succession no funds 
could be provided for new schools, additional teachers, or 


expansion in any form. The Estimates for 1932-3 had further 
to be cut so as to provide a reduction of over £11,000. The 
Native Development Accounts cannot hope to meet the cost of 
maintaining the four Provincial Systems of Native education, 
even in their present reduced circumstances. An early review 
of the whole financial system is more urgent than ever.’ Other 
answers go even deeper—the thorny problem of compulsion, and 
“the eternal problem of language ” (not only bilingualism, but 
in some areas tri- and quadri-lingualism). Permissive legislation 
for “ conditioned compulsion ” is contemplated, and the primary 
system is already undergoing revision, but with “‘so many 
divergent types and varying conditions ” a reasonable uniformity 
is felt to be almost impossible. Meanwhile “ the native areas 
are throbbing with a new demand for education for life.” 


From the reports of the other Inspectors (on the so-called 
European Schools) we note: “ Financial 
stringency ” is, of course, everywhere, with 
its ill etfects on building, over-crowding (in 
come cases even classes of ninety), equipment, employment of 
teachers, and the feeding of the poorer children. But in this last 
respect school-fellows and neighbours have generously come to 
the rescue. Another common note is “ retardation '’—its causes 
(not always a low intelligence quotient) and cures (** oppor- 
tunity ” classes, &c.). There is praise for the Dalton plan, and, 
here and there, for experimental work. Also for school choirs. 
Physical training, however, leåves much to be desired. “ Ex- 
cessive home-work’’ and “ medieval punishments’ are, of 
course, condemned. We note finally that *' tests,” parents’ 
meetings, teachers’ conferences (even educational week-ends) 
and community welfare are playing an ever-increasing part, and, 
on the other side of the account, that ‘‘ denominational interests 
are still dissipating energy.” 

The Education Gazette prints the reply to the annual world- 
message from Wales: “ We, the boys and 
girls of the Province of the Cape of Good Hope, 
thank you, the boys and girls of Wales, from 
our hearts for your ever welcome message of peace and goodwill, 
and we send to you in return all the good wishes that friends wish 
to friends. Living as we do in a land rich in sunshine, but 
subject to drought, we can well share your joy in the beauty of 
the earth and in the courage of those who triumph over dith- 
culties. It is our earnest hope that as your forefathers as well 
as our own triumphed over many difficulties in the past, so the 
cause of international peace and goodwill may triumph over all 
difficulties and dangers.” It also prints the following from the 
Superintendent General: “ I am very much interested to hear 
of the project to institute an Annual Grape Day. The aim is to 
increase the consumption of a charming and health-giving fruit, 
and so benefit both consumer and producer. [hope the movement 
will meet with the success it deserves, and I shall be glad if the 
schools can assist in any way which does not involve undue 
interruption of their regular work.” 

From a racy account in the Educational News of an ‘‘ exchange” 

teacher’s experiences in England, we have only 
a Olene space for a few sentences: ‘‘I taught at four 
` different schools, and I can’t honestly say 
that I enjoyed the actual teaching in the very least. The hours 
were very long, the classes were much too big, and far too crowded 
together, the noise from the busy streets often drowned one’s 
voice, and the moving from school to school was very unsettling. 
. . . One headmaster, a burly creature with a voice like a fog- 
horn, spent a good bit of the day striding up and down the 
corridor, bursting into class-rooms here and there, extracting 
small boys and sending them off to the office for a caning. One 
taught to the accompaniment of the swish and crack of many 
rulers; an iron discipline was maintained, but the children had 
very little self-control, and two minutes after a class was left it 
would be in an uproar. . . . I was amused to find how very class- 
conscious the average teacher is in England, and what a wide 
gulf is fixed between the teachers of elementary and high 
schools. . . . I may be all wrong, but I think the real educational 
value of the exchange system lies in the amount of travel one 
is able to sandwich in between the work.” 


European 
Schools. 


Goodwill and 
Grape ‘‘ Days ” 


HEALTH AND CLEANLINESS CounciL.—Reprints of the excel- 
lent booklets Health and Beauty for girls and Keep Fit for boys 
are now available. Teachers may receive small supplies free of 
charge. Applications should be made to the Secretary of the 
Council at 5 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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In Memory of Robert South, 1634-1716, Founder of Islip School 


By R. M. MARSHALL 


HE old high road from London to Worcester runs 
across the Chilterns, and after it has entered Oxford- 
shire, turns to the north-west at Wheatley, six miles from 
Oxford City to climb the highlands which part the Cherwell 
valley from the low-lying Otmoor plain on the borders of 
Buckinghamshire. In this quiet country-side whose solitude 
contrasts so strangely with the throng of the route left 
behind at Wheatley, the way leads on through the village 
of Stanton St. John, and the outskirts of Beckley and 
Stow Wood, by Noke—styled the loneliest place in Oxford- 
shire—and thence by a gradual descent to an arched 
bridge spanning the Ray, a tributary flowing from the 
Otmoor levels to join the Cherwell further west. And now 
there comes into sight on the opposite bank of the river 
the square tower of a church rising above the trees, and 
the houses, and walled gardens of a little town set upon a 
hill. 

The so-called town of Islip, with a population to-day of 
400 persons, was once an important coaching centre by 
reason of its position on the principal route from London 
to the midlands and the west. The birthplace of Edward 
the Confessor, it was given by that King to the Abbey 
which he had founded at Westminster, and thus began a 
connexion between Islip and the Abbey which has remained 
unsevered to this day. Still, on the south-east side of the 
churchyard, stands a low-roofed medieval house, the 
traditional home of the monks on their frequent visits to 
the Confessor’s town. North of the church a green lawn 
covers the foundations of King Edward’s chantry chapel, 
whose walls were destroyed in 1780. Yet farther north, 
beyond the church and the main street, the old school 
overlooks the village, built by a Westminster scholar and 
prebendary, Dr. South, most noted of Restoration preachers, 
whom the Dean and Chapter, patrons of the living as the 
successors of the abbot and monks, appointed Rector of 
Islip in 1678. 

The house is two-storied, built of grey stone, with 
gabled windows opening on the roofs of Islip, and looking 
far across them to the Cherwell valley and the Otmoor 
plain. The two class-rooms on the ground floor are now 
deserted, except on certain afternoons and evenings when 
parish business is transacted here. In the larger and inner- 
most room, the founder’s portrait hangs above the chimney 
piece, showing a dark-haired, swarthy cleric whose black 
eyes, half humorous, half cynical, survey the desolation of 
the schoo] which served Islip for nearly two hundred years. 

Robert South, whose three hundredth birthday Islip 
celebrates this year on September 4, was born at Hackney 
in 1634. At the age of 13, he entered Westminster School 
in the ninth year of Dr. Busby’s headmastership—an 
office held by the Doctor for fifty-seven years. There is a 
record of his schooldays in one of South’s sermons in which 
he says of Westminster : 

‘‘ It was a school so untaintedly loyal that I can truly 
and knowingly aver that in the very worst of times (in 
which it was my lot to be a member of it), we really were 
King’s Scholars as well as called so. Nay, upon that very 
day of the King’s murder, I myself heard, and am now a 
witness that the King was publicly prayed for in the school 
but an hour or two (at most) before his sacred head was 
struck off.” 

From Westminster, South went on to Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he was admitted to a master’s degree in 
1657. It was after the Restoration that preferment came 
to him, and he was made in succeeding years Public Orator 
to the University, Chaplain to King Charles II, Canon of 
Christ Church, and finally, in 1678, Prebendary of West- 
minster and Rector of Islip. 

He spent the greater part of the income from his parish 
in benefactions to the place, built a rectory house and a 
new chancel, with other gifts to Islip church, and paid the 


stipend of a curate. About 1710, when he lay on a sick 
bed, he drew up the statutes for the free school which he 
founded in 1712 for the education of twenty-one Islip boys. 

Their schooling was to be of a kind very different from 
that strict classical training which he had himself received 
under Busby. The master was to be no clerical, flogging 
pedagogue, but “ a man of mild temper and sober life, not 
having the cure of souls.’ He was to teach his pupils 
“ to read, and write a fair hand, and cast accounts so as 
to fit them for an ordinary trade,” but “ no French, 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, or any the like language,” under 
penalty of dismissal from his post. His salary was fixed 
at fifteen pounds a year, with living accommodation in the 
school building. He was required to be a member of the 
Church of England, was bidden to instruct his scholars in 
the Catechism, and to accompany them to church on 
Sundays and holy days. If master or scholars attended 
service in a dissenting conventicle, they were liable to 
expulsion from the school. 

The boys were “ clothed ” out of the founder’s funds in 
a long blue coat and round cap with a red tassel. On 
leaving school each one was apprenticed to a trade, a sum 
of fifteen pounds being set aside from the funds for this 
purpose. 

Dr. South died in 1716, bequeathing in his will further 
gifts to Islip, and was buried in the south transept of 
Westminster Abbey, near the grave of his old headmaster. 
His name has never been forgotten, and next to the Con- 
fessor’s it 1s of all men’s most honoured in the little town. 

His purpose in founding his school had been to fit the 
poor man’s child to earn his living by an “ ordinary trade,” 
and his statutes show the practical bias of such foundations 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Earlier free 
schools in Oxfordshire had professed a more liberal aim. 
For example, at Somerton, nine miles north of Islip, 
a school, which is still in existence, had been founded by 
Richard Fermor in 1580, to promote, so his will states, 
“Virtue and good learning.” The records of other free 
schools in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries show 
that the masters were frequently graduates in Holy Orders, 
and that Latin was taught, so that even the poorest 
scholar might be equipped to enter the Church and the 
university. But the humanist ideal was giving place in 
elementary education to aims more frankly utilitarian. 

And yet South, himself a sound scholar, had no mean 
conception of the teacher’s calling, and in one of his sermons, 
preached in Lambeth chapel, he thus extols its dignity : 

“To teach—a work that none is too great or too high 
for... . It is a work of the highest and noblest charity, 
for he that teacheth another gives an alms to his Soul... . 
To say that a man is advanced too high to condescend to 
teach the ignorant, is as much as to say the sun is in too 
high a place to shine upon what is too low.” 

His school continued to flourish during the eighteenth 
century, probably the most prosperous period in Islip’s 
history. The nineteenth century saw a gradual decay, 
when the railways killed the coaching trade, and the 
increased use of machinery brought about the ruin of 
local handicrafts. 

In 1824 the Charity Commissioners visited the school, 
and issued a report which shows that it had enlarged its 
scope in the course of a hundred years. Twelve girls were 
now admitted, and other boys taken as paying pupils in 
addition to the twenty-one free scholars. The master’s 
salary had been increased to twenty-five pounds a year, 
exclusive of a weekly payment of six shillings made in 
respect of the girls. The ages of the children at this date 
ranged from 8 to 12 years. The subjects taught remained 
the same—the Church Catechism and the three Rs. 

During the middle years of the century the number of 
pupils increased considerably ; the school became the 
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general one for the parish, and accordingly received grants 
of money both from the State and the National Society. 
With many other country schools it suffered hardship under 
the system by which the Government grant was made to 
depend upon the results of H.M. Inspector’s examination. 
In these days agriculture was the staple industry in Islip, 
but as wages were low, and families large, the children’s 
earnings were eagerly looked for in the home. The log-book 
kept by a master of the seventies, tells a tale only too 
common at this time in rural districts where the demand 
or child labour was great at certain seasons of the year. 

On August 4, 1873, he notes: “ Harvest is about to 
commence, and many of the large (sic) boys are absent in 
anticipation of being wanted in the fields before the week 


dislike of homework on March 21, 1879: “ E. will not 
allow his children to have ‘Home Lessons.’ If they bring 
slates home, he threatens ‘to smash ’em.’’’ These dift- 
culties diminish with the passing of the years, and Dr. 
South’s school continued its work successfully until 1893. 
by which time it had become too small to meet the educa- 
tional needs of the place. In this year, the children departed 
to a new red-brick building at the west end of the village, 
the cost of which was defrayed out of the old founder's 
funds. Thus did the tasselled cap and the blue coat vanish 
from the streets of Islip, yet still is the Doctor's memory 
perpetuated by other means. Every year at Easter twentv- 
one Ishp urchins put on a new grey suit, paid for out of 
Founder's money, and each poor widow in the parish 


is ended.” receives five shillings by bequest made in his will. 
On September 26 in the same year he writes: “ Hardly The twentieth century has seen a steady decline in the 


worth while to open school for the few boys who have 
attended this week. It appears that while there is a chance 
of earning ever so small a trifle, children are kept from 
school.” 

Three weeks later, on October 17: “ The attendance is 
necessarily bad. Boys are kept away to pick up potatoes.” 
The local feasts were another cause of unsatisfactory 
attendance at this period, May Day and Guy Fawkes Day 
being two of the chief occasions for taking a holiday in 
the Otmoor villages. Again there is the old story of parental 


child population of the Confessor’s town. The present 
school now admits only the juniors under eleven ; the 
older boys and girls attend a senior school in another 
village. The young people who leave school go away from 
Islip to find work elsewhere. But there remain many 
both among old men and middle-aged, who, if they meet 
a stranger to-day in the quiet streets of the little town, 
will point out to him the gabled house on the hill, and 
say with pride: “ That is Dr. South’s School. I was one 
of his boys.” 


——— eC ee. 


Correspondence 


VERSE TRANSLATION | The “ medley of lines ” quoted by Miss Brennell from Brown- 

ing, Masefield, and Yeats have no bearing on the discussion, and 
are only de la poudre aux veux. They are not alexandrines at all, 
but contain either thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen syllables, and 
have a lilt that is conspicuously absent from most of the would-be 
alexandrines published in your columns. Moreover, some of 
these have other defects, in one case polysyllabic endings 


I hope you will allow me, as an old practitioner of the gentle 
art of verse translation, to say a few words in reply to Miss 
Brennell's letter. 

The alexandrine, the standard French metre, is, as is well 
known, a line of twelve syllables—the only “ feet” in French 
verse—with, normally, a caesura or slight pause in the middle, 


coinciding with a pause in the sense and coming at the end throughout (‘‘ inexpressible .. . inexhaustible,” etc.), in another 
of a word. Of the eight translations published in your May | # bad aie rhyme (“ please oS cease ''), and ina third a cockney 
issue, seven are in lines of twelve syllables—one is quite un- | Thyme (“ morn ... dawn ”) that would have raised the late 


Andrew Lang’s hair. 
In support of Mr. Whitton’s contention, with which I am in 


scannable,—but these, with two exceptions, have the caesura— 
or what should be the caesura—occasionally falling either in 


the middle of a word—such as “ April,” “ morning,” “ undue,” | complete agreement, one may refer to the practice of the 
“ moments,” “ blossom ’’-—or on unemphatic words, such as | masters. Rossetti, Andrew Lang, Margaret Jourdain, George 
“are,” “is,” ‘ you,” or syllables, like “ happiness,” “ miracul- | Wyndham, Arthur Symons, and James Elroy Flecker almost 


invariably use the iambic pentameter when translating alex- 
andrines—as witness Few, but Roses (Fisher Unwin, 1924)— 
and if we follow their example we shall not go far wrong. 


ous.” It is true that there are similar idiosyncrasies in the work 
of some modern French poets; but in their case they are 
redeemed by the rhythm of the verse, while Brizeux’s Elégie 
conforms to the classic type, and, if it 1s translated in alexan- 
drines, these should follow the original in all respects, caesura 
included. Winchester. 


A. WATSON BAIN. 


„O e aa 


The National Central Library 


HE report for the year 1933-4, just published, states that the The books issued by the Library mainly consist of highly 
outstanding event of the year was the opening of the new | specialized and expensive books which the ordinary library 
buildings last November by His Majesty the King, accompanied | would not be justified in buying, out-of-print books, foreign 
by Her Majesty the Queen, who, by their presence, gave public | books, &c. For its supply it depends upon its own comparatively 
recognition to the important position held by the Library as a | small stock of some hundred and fifteen thousand volumes and 
national institution. The buildings, adapted at a cost of £50,000, | upon one hundred and thirty-nine ‘ Outlier ” libraries (libranes 
were presented by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, which, | which undertake to lend books through the National Central 
since the opening of the library in 1916, has played the part of a | Library) which have nearly five and a-half million volumes and 
fairy godmother. Reports from institutions which have to justify | some twenty-nine thousand sets of periodicals. Books were lent 
themselves to their subscribers are not generally inspiring docu- | to libraries in fifteen foreign countries during the past year, and 
ments, but to any one familiar with the library movement in | fourteen foreign countries lent books in return. Beyond the 
this country this Report is of the highest interest, as showing the | grant from the Treasury of £2,700 towards the work of the 
remarkable progress recently made in the development of a | Information Department, the Library is entirely dependent 
national and international system of co-operation between | upon voluntary grants and subscriptions which may be with- 
libraries of all types. The Library is the pivotal centre of the | drawn at any time. To secure a stable income and to meet 
great system of regional library co-operation which now covers | pressing new needs, the Trustees of the Library are proposing 
England and Wales with the exception of seven counties. shortly to issue a public appeal for an Endowment Fund. 
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Haverfordwest Grammar School 


By A DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 


VENTS in the “ Haverfordwest Grammar School Case ” 
have moved apace in the last few weeks, and the 
situation is now such that the future of secondary education 
in Wales may be vitally affected by decisions which may 
be made in the next few months. Briefly the position is 
as follows: The Haverfordwest Grammar School is an 
aided secondary school with endowments producing an 
annual income of some {600 and receiving from public 
funds—partly out of Pembrokeshire rates—an annual 
subvention of some £6,000. In recent years the school has 
built up a brilliant record, particularly on the classical side. 
Last year the Pembrokeshire Education Authority issued 
to the governing bodies of all secondary schools in Pembroke- 
shire a set of proposals designed to bring the curricula of 
these schools into line with the requirements of the area. 
These proposals were issued after consultation with the 
heads of secondary schools in the area. 

On receiving the proposals, the Governors of the Haver- 
fordwest Grammar School resolved that the proposals 
could not be carried through without substantial change 
in the existing staff. They therefore gave notice to five of 
the assistant masters to terminate their appointments. 
Fierce public controversy was at once aroused; a well 
crowded public meeting of protest was held at Haverford- 
west and representations were submitted to the Governors 
by the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters and 
the National Union of Teachers. The Pembrokeshire 
Education Committee announced officially that the 
proposals which had been issued were intended to be 
suggestive only and designed to invite observations from 
governing bodies; it had never intended that the full 
proposals should operate at once but that they should 
become effective as the staffs of the schools changed and 
new appointments were made or existing members of staffs 
acquired the necessary qualifications. This announcement 
produced no change in the attitude of the Governors of the 
Haverfordwest Grammar School, with the result that public 
criticism began to suggest that the Governors had used the 
Authority's proposal as an excuse for getting rid of these 
five masters. The Governing Body has neither admitted 
nor denied this. 

The next step was that the Authority submitted a pro- 
posal to the Board of Education for a new scheme regulating 
all secondary schools in the county along the lines of a recent 
scheme put forward by Breconshire and approved by the 
Board. This new scheme is designed to secure, amongst 
other things, a majority of representation of the Pembroke- 
shire County Council on all governing bodies and it alters 
the arrangements for appointing assistant masters and 
mistresses. At present, these appointments are really made 
by the heads. Under the scheme, the Director of Education 
for the County is brought in. 

The Haverfordwest Governing Body then convened a 
meeting of all governing bodies in the area to consider the 
scheme. Almost unanimous, condemnation was given on the 
grounds that control of the secondary schools would pass 
from the governing bodies to the Local Education Authority. 
Criticism fastened on to the question of the proposed change 
in the procedure for appointing assistant masters and 
mistresses, and there is no evidence, at least in such reports 
as have been issued to the public, that the whole scheme was 
considered fairly in relation to changes in educational 
organization which have taken place in recent years. The 
Haverfordwest Governing Body has maintained that its 
School should be considered, on grounds of tradition and 
of the endowment already mentioned, to be on an entirely 
different footing from the maintained secondary schools in 
that area. It is no small tribute to its astuteness that it 
managed to carry the governing bodies of the other schools 
with it in criticism of the scheme despite this contention. 

The Welsh Department of the Board of Education has 


a 


now informed the local education authority that before 
a new scheme can be considered applications must be 
received from the County Council, all the maintained school 
governing bodies and the Governing Body of Haverfordwest 
Grammar School. In view of the outcome of the meeting 
just referred to, these applications are scarcely likely to be 
received by the Board. Moreover, the Board’s letter 
appears to say that the independent position of the Haver- 
fordwest Grammar School cannot be ended by any amend- 
ment of the existing scheme. The Governors of the Grammar 
School appear to think that victory is theirs and that the 
incident is now closed. If that proves to be so, then it would 
appear that, short of consent by the Governing Body, a 
local education authority, in Wales at least, cannot gain 
control of an aided secondary school even though the pro- 
portion of endowments to public subventions be as an orange 
is to Threadneedle Street, unless, of course, the local 
education authority refused financial supplies and was 
backed up by the Board of Education ; this, of course, 
would be “ War to the knife (and fork) ’’ and it would be 
interesting to see what would happen if a local education 
authority refused to grant to such school more than it was 
asked to do under the old County Fund Scheme—namely, 
a proportion of a halfpenny rate. 


The Director of Education has issued a carefully reasoned 
statement in which he makes extremely important points 
such as : 


(1) That the existing scheme is, in point of fact, entirely 
out of date in relation to the known facts of modern educa- 
tional organization and that the majority of its articles 
have become quite inoperative. The governing bodies 
know and accept this. 

(2) That, under the Act of 1918, the local education 
authority has a duty to co-ordinate all forms of education 
in its area. It cannot do this if some secondary schools 
maintain a position of virtual independence. 

(3) “ He who pays the piper calls the tune.” The endow- 


i ment of Haverfordwest Grammar School would suffice to 


pay the salaries of not more than two out of the fifteen or 
sixteen masters on the statf. The fee charged to pupils is 
very low—not more than £8 or {g—and as the percentage 
of free and special place holders in the school is high, income 
from fee-payers would not help the school’s finances very 
much unless the fees were raised to a prohibitive figure. 


The Director of Education shows how public control and 
public financing of education have grown in the last forty 
years or so after the Local Government Act of 1888. 
Before this Act almost all county government was done by 
Quarter Sessions. A little later came the Welsh Intermed- 
iate Education Act which set up County Governing Bodies 
whose function it was to prepare schemes for providing 
secondary education adequate for those times in each 
county area. These schemes had to be approved by the 
Charity Commissioners since the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act was one of the Endowed Schools Acts. The 
County Governing Bodies had to arrange for the provision of 
sites, which had to be offered free by the localities desiring 
Secondary or County schools as they were then called, and 
for the financing of these schools out of a halfpenny rate 
and a share of the product of the famous “ Whiskey money.” 
In 1go2 the notable “ Balfour” Education Act made 
county and borough councils the local education authorities 
and enabled them to finance secondary education up to the 
product of a twopenny rate. Since that Act, practically 
all new public secondary schools in Wales have been set 
up under the “ Balfour ” “ Fisher,” or 1921 Acts; they are 
not controlled by schemes, and their government recognizes 
frankly that the supreme control rests with county or 
borough councils. The Director of Education rightly points 
out that it is absurd that secondary schools should be 
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controlled by charitable schemes, since secondary education 
is no longer a ‘‘ charity ” ; he points out, as an illustration of 
the futility of the financial provisions of the existing scheme, 
that Pembrokeshire, which, under the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act could only spend up to the product of a 
halfpenny rate, now levies a higher education rate of 
Is. 103d. 

As regards the duty of the local education authority, 
under the Fisher Act, to co-ordinate all forms of education, 
he points out that in the scheme under that Act, submitted 
to the Board of Education in 1919, itis stated that “ Future 
arrangements for the management of secondary schools 
will depend on the Report of the Departmental Committee 
on Secondary Education in Wales (1920). Unless the report 
of that Committee is followed by legislation making for 


better co-ordination of all grades of educational provision, 
the Authority will be compelled to take steps to secure the 
revision of the schemes of 1912.” This proved to be a shrewd 
and intelligent anticipation of the findings of the Depart- 
mental Committee which were followed by the production 
of a model scheme as the result of a National Conference. 
The new Pembrokeshire Scheme is based on this model 
scheme. 

The whole truth of the matter is that the government 
of secondary education in Wales is in a chaotic condition, 
regulated by unreal and antiquated acts and schemes 
which are almost completely inoperative. Except in the 
extent of its provision of school places, Wales has definitely 
lost the lead in secondary education which it so definitely 
held for about two decades after the Act of 1889. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the July Competition is “ Miltonensis,”’ 
proxime accessit * Woodlea.”’ 

The winner of the June Competition was Miss E. Eales, 
Rue des Communaux 17, Vevey, Switzerland. 

We classify the thirty-one versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Miltonensis, Woodlea, N. H. G. L., E. M. C., Super- 
annuated, Als ob, Trina, Natalie, Katty Ann, 
Martin, Nomasi. 

Class II.—J. E. M., Davigdor, H. R., Atossa, Ex or, R. A. D., 
M. A. L., Lucy, Expedite, Memus. 

Class III.—A. K. M., Silsden, I. H., M. P. W., Nochmals, 
Onyx, E. H. S., August, L. E. C., Merrylegs. 


PASSAGE FROM ‘“‘ EPIRRHEMA,” BY LuDWIG MULLNER. 
(Havas, Spitalgasse 17, Vienna IX) 


Goethe führt uns nicht weg von der Welt. Mit hinreissender 
Kraft erkennt er, verkündet er: Ueberall ist das Geheimnis ! 
Wohin immer dein Blick fallt, findest du die heilige Lehre: in 
den Erscheinungen der Atmosphäre, in den Farben, die uns 
umgeben, in den Pflanzen, in den Tieren, im Menschen. Denn 
der Mensch ist nach Körper, Seele und Geist durchaus nichts 
Abgetrenntes in der Natur. Sie wirkt in allem. 


‘“So ergreifet ohne Saumnis, 
Heilig öffentlich Geheimnis.”’ 


Wer Goethes naturwissenschaftliche Schriften ihrem Geiste 
gemäss liest und imstande ist, sich bis zu jener liebenden Ver- 
bundenheit mit dem Stoffe zu steigern, die die Grundbedingung 
eines Forschens im Sinne Goethes bildet, der wird auch die 
Dichtungen Goethes als die Darstellung geheim wirkender 
Naturgesetze erkennen lernen. Goethe hätte vor allem nie den 
Faust vollenden können, wenn er nicht jenes Verhältnis zur 
Natur gehabt hätte, um dessen Darstellung wir uns noch weiter 
bemühen wollen. Wir hoffen, den Leser überzeugen zu können, 
dass nichts Willkürliches vorliegt, wenn gerade der “ Faust ” 
im Lichte der Naturforschung Goethes betrachtet wird. Es ist 
eine unserer Ueberzeugung nach tiefe Notwendigkeit, die Fausts 
Erlösung an die Erkenntnisse des Forschers Goethe bindet. Diese 
Verkettung muss in Zukunft immer mehr eingesehen werden, 
weil die sprachgewaltigen, erschütternden Werke des Dichters 
erst zur Besinnung über die wahre Bedeutung der Einsichten des 
Forschers Goethe hinführen, die sich uns im denkbar anspruchs- 
losesten Kleide darbieten. 

Vielleicht wird die anwachsende seelische und geistige Not 
mehr und mehr Menschen zur richtigen Einschätzung ihrer 
Bedeutung erwecken. 

Das “ heilig-6ffentliche Geheimnis ” der über alles Verderben 
und alles “ Böse ” obsiegenden Natur ist es, was Goethe in den 
Faust “ hineingeheimnist ” hat. 


TRANSLATED BY *‘ MILTONENSIS ”’ 


Goethe does not lead us away from the world. He recognizes 
that there is mystery everywhere, and proclaims the fact: 
‘* Wherever thine eye falls, thou wilt find the same sacred lore : 
in the phenomena of the air, in the colours which surround us, 
in plants, in beasts, in man himself. For man is not something 
isolated in nature, either in body, soul, or spirit. Nature is 
active in everything. 

“ So without delaying see 
The sacred open mystery.” 


Any one who reads Goethe's scientific works in the spirit in 
which they are written, and is capable of attaining to the loving 
union with matter which is the fundamental condition of any 
deep study of Goethe’s mind, will learn to recognize that Goethe's 
imaginative works show forth the hidden working of aes 
laws. Goethe would never have been able to finish Faust. 
particular, if he had not had that special relation to Nature 
concerning the expression of which we intend to treat in greater 
detail. We hope to be able to convince the reader that we are 
not being capricious in considering Faust, especially, in the 
light of Goethe’s study of Nature. The conviction is irresistibly 
forced upon us that Faust’s salvation is connected with the 
knowledge acquired by Goethe in his researches. This link 
will be more clearly seen as time goes on because the poet's 
deeply impressive works and ready flow of language lead us as 
a first step to ponder over the true meaning of the views which 
Goethe, that deep thinker, sets before us in markedly unob- 
trusive guise. 

Perhaps the ever-growing misery of soul and spirit will rouse 
more and more people to value their meaning aright. 

It is the ‘‘ sacred open mystery ” of Nature triumphant over 
all corruption and all *“ evil,” which Goethe has hidden deep in 
the mystery of Faust. 

We were distressed to find several of our old friends in 
Class III. It must be due to the heat, because we cannot 
believe that the passage we chose, although metaphysical, 
was too difficult for some of our best translators. 

“ A. K. M.” reads into her version more than is stated 
in the original; the key to mystery ts omnipresent ; the 
salvation of Faust links Goethe to the cognitions of the investi- 
gator. We do not agree that this conviction we have evolved 
by profound necessity is what the writer means, and we think 
the power of producing ‘‘ Faust”’ is too ambiguous. 

“ Silsden ” gave too little thought to his version, and it 
gives us a suspicion that he only half read the original, 
and then lost it. “ Man isin no way separate from body, soul, 
and spirit ; and to advance with the theme to that loving union 
which in Goethe’s mind constitutes the chief motif of an 
investigation ; nor do we like This solemn general mystery, 
nor Goethe has unveiled in Faust. 

We will not go any farther, as these two were the best of 
Class III. Their low position does not seem so surprising 
when we record that we were not completely satisfied with 
any version, even the leading translations in Class I. Our 
quarrel with the prize-winner is over the rendering capable 
of attaining to the loving union with matter for sich bis z“ 
jener liebenden Verbundenheit mit dem Stoffe zu steigern ; 
and lead us as a first step to ponder, which would be better 
expressed as first lead us to ponder. 

“ Woodlea ” has done better with the translation of 
mit dem Stoffe, she says to raise himself to that loving harmony 
with his subject, but the renderings we liked best were 
“ Katty Ann’s ” oneness with his theme, and “ A. K. M’s” 
the power of self-inspiration to that harmonious devotion to 
the theme, and we highly commend “ A. K. M.” for her 
appreciation of the inner meaning of zu steigern. But why 
did “ Katty Ann,” together with “ Memus,”’ “ A. K. M.,” 
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and others, translate Forschen im Sinne Goethe’s as 
investigation into the mind of Goethe ? 

** Woodlea’s ’’ work is too uneven ; we should like to see 
the excellence of some parts of her version more sustained. 
She might have carried off the prize if she had expressed 
her meaning clearly in ‘“‘ Goethe above all would never have 
been able to complete Faust, if he had not stood in that 
relation to Nature which we intend to exert ourselves still 
further torepresent.’’ Nordid we like connects the redemption 
of Faust with the acquirements of Goethe the investigator, a 
translator with “ Woodlea’s ” sense of language could 
easily have found a more suitable word than acquirements. 
We admired the distinguished work of “ N. H. G. L.” 
marred, however, by @ separate entity in Nature for nichts 
lbgetrenntes in der Natur, a blemish which he shares with 
“ M. A. L.” and “ Expedite.” 

‘“ E. M. C.” wrote a pleasant version, but slipped down 
over wenn er nicht jenes Verhältnis zur Natur gehabt hatte, 
if it had not borne that relation to Nature ; er means Goethe 
and not Faust; nor do we like sacred but open secret, the 
contrast should be between open and secret, not sacred and 
secret. “ Als ob ” shared with his fellow-competitors the 
mystification over oneness with the world-stuff, and also 
invented a little difficulty of his own—that no breach of 
natural law need be assumed even in “ Faust ” itself. We 
were sorry about this, because we preferred *“ Als ob's ” 
crystal English prose to that of any version sent in this 
month. ‘“ Trina” chose the wrong word for hinreissend, 
namely magnetic, stumbled over intimate communion with 
matter, and joined ‘ Als ob } with there is nothing arbitrary 
in ** Faust ” if it be considered in the light of Goethe’s studies 
of Natural Science. “ Superannuated,’’ in an otherwise 
excellent version, translated erkennt as delivers his verdict, 
followed the fashion in loving communion with the material, 
and rendered vollenden as achieve. 

We have no space to go right through all our versions, 
but will just mention a few striking points. We thank 
“ Ex or” for some of his admirable notes, especially one 
referring to the last paragraph of our passage—“ Is this a 
reference to ‘ Der Geist, der stets das Bose will, und stets 
das Gute schaffi’?’’ It had not occurred to us, but appears 
very likely. We admired one excellent rendering of “ Ex 
or’s ’'—There is, we are convinced, a fundamental and 
necessary connexion between Fausts redemption and Goethe 
as Nature student—but we did not like Goethe’s literary works 
for die Dichtungen Goethes, nor Einsichten des Forschers 
Goethe as the intuitions of Goethe the nature student. 

Curiously enough, only the prize-winner recognized that 
Dichtungen might mean tmaginative works as well as poetic 
works, yet this meaning should jump to the mind in con- 
nexion with Goethe, the author of Dichtung und Wahrheit. 

“ H. R.” sent a striking piece of work. We rather liked 
her Holy overt secret, but she spoiled that at the end by saying 
It is the holy overt secret of a nature that triumphs, whereas 
Nature is meant. Possibly “ H. R.” had to finish her passage 
in a hurry, because her last paragraph is bad, ending with 
that Goethe had instilled into the 1nnermost recesses of the 
mind of Faust. 

“ R. A. D.” got a little bewildered in Es tst eine unserer 
Ueberzeugung nach tiefe Notwendigkeit and renders it It 
is one of our firm convictions reached by incontrovertible 
deductions. Dear “ R. A. D.” look at the original again ; 
you have read etme unserer Ueberzeugungen nach tiefer 
Notwendigkeit. 

We thank “ Double E ” for a graceful and charming 
Italian post card bearing good wishes for a splendid holiday. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from Paroles pour 
notre bonheur, by Alphonse Séché. (Paris, Arthème Fayard 
& Cie.) 

Avez-vous quelquefois assisté, dans la rue, sur une place, dans 
un jardin public, à une prise de vue cinématographique ? 
L'intérêt n'est pas sur les artistes qui ‘‘ tournent ” ; il est sur les 
passants qui regardent. Ils sont là comme au spectacle, un 


spectacle dont les péripéties se déroulent si près d'eux qu’ils ont 
l'impression d'en être un peu les acteurs, bien qu'ils n’y prennent 
aucune part, pas même en qualité de figurants. Ce n’est point que 
l'envie leur manque d’aller se placer dans le champ de l'objectif ! 
Lorsque l'un d'eux, trompant la vigilance de l'opérateur, réussit 
à se faire photographier, une secrète joie l'anime! Verra-t-il 


_ jamais passer sur l'écran le film dans lequel il s’est fortuitement 


glissé ? Non, sans doute. Il ne l'espère même pas. Cela 
l'amuserait de se contempler à côté des protagonistes du drame ou 
de la comédie, mais il n’a pas escompté ce plaisir. Être photo- 
graphié, son ambition s'est arrétee là. Il est heureux, d’un 
bonheur enfantin, de savoir son image fixée sur la “ bande.” 
Par cette modeste opération, il vient de s'assurer contre l'oubli, 
de satisfaire au Désir d'éternité. Il n’a, bien entendu, point 
conscience de la raison véritable de son bonheur: elle est la, 
cependant. C'est elle qui l'a poussé devant l'objectif ; c'est elle 
qui incite chacun de nous à faire faire son portrait. S'il ne 
s'agissait que de nous voir tels que nous sommes, à toute minute 
de notre vie, nous n’aurions besoin que de nous pencher sur un 
miroir. Mais l'image du miroir change avec nous-mêmes. Ce 
n'est pas non plus une image durable. En nous faisant por- 
traicturer à tous les ages, nous n’arrétons pas le cours des années, 
du moins nous nous donnons l'illusion de prolonger un état de 
notre individu dans le temps: l'enfant au berceau demeure 
présent pour le vieillard approchant de la tombe. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month’s competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 501, must reach 
the office by the first post on September 1, 1934, addressed 
‘“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


An Italian Conference, organized by the Italian Committee 
of the Modern Language Association, has just been held by kind 
permission of the Council and Principal at Bedford College for 
Women, Regent’s Park. Prof. Edward Bullough, of Cambridge, 
presided over a gathering of nearly a hundred lecturers, teachers, 
and students of Italian, including representatives of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Edinburgh, Birmingham, 
and Leeds. There were two afternoon discussions at which em- 
phasis was laid on the urgent need for greater support from the 
educational authorities by giving Italian its proper place in the 
regular school curriculum. The Conference well justified its 
existence and produced good results in the form of warm support 
of further activities, amongst which is a Summer School for 
August, 1935. It also gave striking proof that since enthusiasm 
for Italian studies exists in all parts of the country, further pro- 
vision for them in universities and schools would be welcomed. 
It is believed that the Italian Committee will be able to meet a 
long-felt need as a central body. The Hon. Secretary, Dr. Violet 
Jeffery, of Bedford College, will be glad to send further details to 
inquirers. 

* * * 

Mrs. Nesfield Cookson has written an admirable little book on 
stage accessories for amateurs which Allen & Unwin are publishing 
this month under the title Small Stage Properties and Furniture. 
Mrs. Cookson describes how stage furniture and accessories of 
every kind can easily be made and at little expense. Full direc- 
tions are given and the book is copiously illustrated with drawings 
and diagrams; and in addition the painting and finishing of the 
accessories is described in detail. This is a book that all amateurs 
will find most useful. 

+ + + 

The Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust has appointed 
Miss W. A. Odell (Honours School of Classics, Birmingham), at 
present assistant mistress and recent acting headmistress at 
Brighton and Hove High School, to be Headmistress of New- 
castle (Central) High School as from January, 1935. 

+ * $ 


The Queen, the Duchess of York, and the Princess Royal have 
all accepted copies of the new edition of Common Sense in the 
Nursery, by Mrs. Sydney Frankenburg, published on July 16. 
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Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 1s. and 15s. respectively : for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and tos. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one de- 
partment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at 
this stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. If more than the prescribed number are pre- 
sented the names of the candidates will be arranged alpha- 
betically, and those in excess of three Seniors and three 
Juniors will not be considered. ‘The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or 
on others suggested in the course of their English reading 
by their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper (say, 11 in. by g in.) should be used, and 
the writing should be on one side of the paper only, with 
a rin. margin on the left hand. Clear, legible writing is 
essential, and there should be a reasonable space (say, $ in.) 
between the lines. The essays should not be longer than 
seven pages. They must be certified on the cover of the 
essay by the head of the school as being the bona fide 
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original and unaided work of the candidates. The pages 
should be numbered and carefully fastened together. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘‘ Fine 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 

ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON OCTOBER 6, 
1934. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters. 

2. The Candidate's age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate's school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate 
and that the age stated is correct. 

On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


MorRLEY CoLLEGE.—The aim of this College, which was founded 
some forty years ago in connexion with the “‘ Old Vic.” and which 
has now over 3,000 students on its roll, is to give, every evening, 
instruction in subjects in which working men and women are 
interested for their own sakes. No classes in technical or com- 
mercial subjects are held ; the College is non-political and non- 
sectarian. The College will be enrolling students from September 
10-14 and begins classes on September 17. An active social life 
is maintained by means of clubs. For full details and prospectus 
apply to the Secretary of the College, 61 Westminster Bridge 
Road, London, S.E. 1. 


MEPRRER’S for 
TEXTBOOKS 


Catalogue of School and 
College Textbooks now ready 
Large stocks of Textbooks on all subjects, 
both New and Second-hand. 


Send also for our latest Catalogue of 
Book Bargains No. 437—all books in new 
condition but at greatly reduced prices. 
Many of these are suitable for prizes. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Lro 


BOOKSELLERS, CAMBRIDGE 


BINDING CASES 


for “THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” 


January to December, 1933, 1932, 1931, 1930, 1929, 

1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 4/- each; 1922, 

1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 2/6 each; 1917, and previous 
years, 1/6 each 


‘“ The Journal of Education ” (Vol. LXIV), from January to Decem- 
ber, 1932, may fairly be said to cover the whole field of elementary 
and secondary education, since every subject of interest to teachers 
and pupils is dealt with in one form or another in these 850 pages. 
One of the invaluable sections of this volume is the review of books 
for examination purposes; and special articles on teaching will be 
found very useful.” —The Yorkshire Post, December 28, 1932. 


London: Mr.William Rice, Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, OFFICE, 
CANTEEN FURNITURE 
CHAIRS PARTITIONS 


& CO. 


m HAMMER fr. 


DEPT. J.B; CROWN WORKS, 
HERMITAGE RD., HARRINGAY, LONDON, N. 4 
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seee DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 
USE the unequalled Odouriess, or Powerful Germicidal 


nn Sor 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
With over 30 years’ unparalleled reputation. EARLY in the SUMMER VACATION for best results. 


It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene’’ ALLAYS the DUST and 
DIRT up to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without injurious sprink- 


ling, &c.), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 
Dry Sweeping alone required. Costly scrubbing, disinfectants, insecticides, &c., are unnecessary. 


“Florigene ”—The original Dust-Allayer—also preserves floors, decorations, walls, &c., aids prevention of sore throats 
— and diseases, and is strongly recommended by Medical and other Experts. 


These eanitary, economic, iabour-saving, &c., advantages are NOT attained by Sweeping-Powders 
or any other method. 


THE “DDUST-ALLAYER  ©o. 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
Contractors to H.M. Government. County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


Established over years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 


Pe hn hn hn d k an hn tin te thin tan en ttn tan hn dan te ta tin th 
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For some of the latest lists 


University and School announcements are on 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


The next Session commences on October 1, 1934 


| ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH 
| MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 


Separate Syllabuses and Pamphlets containing full 
| information are published as follows : 


see pages indicated 


| 1. Faculty of Science. 
’ 2. Faculty of Arts. 
Messrs. Ardern’s Star Sylko . 543 a acute ok Mia, 
Birmingha niversit l ; ’ 521 4. Faculty of Commerce. 
i a U y 5. Faculty of Law. l 
Messrs. Blackie & Son, Ltd. . i 522 6. Department of Social Study. 
7. Department of Education. 
The “ Dust-Allayer’’ Co. . i 521 8. School of Malting and Brewing. 
; 9. Pamphlet re Careers for University Graduates. 
Edinbu rgh Unive rsity ‘ . ; 546 10. Pamphlet: “ The Law Student and the University,” 
r and will be sent upon application to the REGISTRAR. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. > 548 In the Medical School courses of instruction are arranged to 
Messrs. Geo. M. Hammer & Co., Ltd. 520 ee the requirements of other Universities and Licensing 
odies. 

Messrs. W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. s 520 In the Faculty of Law complete courses of instruction are also 

: l provided for the Intermediate and Final and Honours Examina- 
London Hospital Medical College P 545 tions of the Law Society and for the Bar Examinations. 

i Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. . j 541 of other approved Universities may, after one year’s study or 
Middlesex Hospital Medical School . 523 research, take a Master's degree. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton è : : 502 All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 
Messrs, Truman & Knightley, Ltd. . 547 41) INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. ' 


Members receive free of charge Le Maitre Phonétique, the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
| France; Assistant Editor: D. JoNEs, University College, London, W.C.1.). 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


pages 497-501, 520-523, 541-548. 
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BLACKIE’S BOOKS 


In these days of economy experience has proved that BLACKIE’S 
Books take a foremost place by reason of their scholarly editing, 
clear type, strong binding, and reasonableness in price. 
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Just Published 


A FRENCH COURSE A GERMAN COURSE 


First Year By L. M. HAYES, B.A., Senior Modern Languages 


By GEORGE J. G. TAYLOR, M.A., Head of the Modern | Master, Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby. 
Languages Department, Wolverhampton Grammar School, | A three-year course leading up to the School Certificate 
and WM. H. CARHART, B.A., Assistant French Master, Examination. 
Wolverhampton Grammar School; French Lecturer, | 
Wolverhampton and Staffs. Technical College. 


Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


Cloth boards. First Year, 2s. 6d. Second Year, 2s. od. 
Third Year, 2s. od. 


Ready in September 
| A New Volume in the Warwick Shakespeare 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


Edited by A. E. MORGAN, M.A., Principal of the University College of Hull, formerly Professor of English at the 
University of Sheffield and at the University College of Exeter, and W. SHERARD VINES, M.A., Professor of English 
Language and Literature in the University College of Hull. 

With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LYRICAL TYPES A PUBLIC SCHOOL BIOLOGY 
By J. T. HANKINSON, M.A., Biology Master and 
An Anthology Medical Tutor, Stowe School. 
Edited, with Introductory Notes, by B. J. PENDLE- Copiously illustrated. 6s. In Two Parts. 3s. 6d. each. 


BURY, M.A., Senior English Master at the Douglas High Primarily intended as a textbook for any of the School 


School for Boys. Certificate Examinations, and in especial for the new 
syllabus in Biology for the School Certificate of the Oxford 
Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 


New Edition Thoroughly revised 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., late Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School, and C. H. K. 
MARTEN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford ; Vice-Provost of Eton College. 


This well-known textbook has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. The revision, for which 
Mr. C. H. K. Marten has been responsible, was necessitated by the happenings and developments of the post-war era and 
by the findings of modern historical research. It has been no mere patchwork, but a very thorough and searching adjust- 
ment, without, however, altering the plan of the book. The last 200 pages, dealing with the period from the Industrial 
Revolution to the Ottawa Conference in 1932, have been entirely rewritten by Mr. Marten. 


Complete. 8s. In Two Parts. 5s. each. Part I. 55 B.C.-A.D. 1603. Part II. 1603-1932 
In Three Sections. 3s. 6d. each 
Section I. 55 B.c.-A.D. 1485 Section II. 1485-1714 Section III. 1714-1932 
In Four Periods 
Period I. 55 B.C.-A.D. 1422. 38. 6d. (Same as Section I) Period III. 1603-1783. 2s. 6d. 
Period II. 1422-1603. 2s. 6d. Period IV. 1783-1932. 2s. 6d. 
BLACKIE’S LONGER FRENCH New Edition, suitable for pre-Certificate Year 
TEXTS A BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE 
New Volume With Questionnaires 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS By A. G. MORRIS, B.A., Senior Modern Languages 
LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES Master, Birkenhead Institute. 
Limp cloth cover. Is. 
Abridged and Edited by G. A. RIDING, M.A. (Oxon.), A book of French verse intended for the use of boys 
Headmaster of Aldenham School. and girls in the two years leading up to the first School 
With Notes and Vocabulary. Cloth cover, limp. Is. Certificate and Matriculation examinations. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD.,50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
LONDON, W. | 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


THE WINTER SESSION will open on 
October Ist, 1934 


The Medical School and Hospital 
occupy a central position within a 
few minutes’ walk of Oxford Circus. 
They are fully equipped for teaching 
the entire Medical Curriculum, both 
for University Degrees and the Con- 
joint Course. 


The new West Wing of the Hospital is 
fully occupied; the rebuilding of the re- 
mainder is proceeding without the loss of a 
single bed; the remodelled Out-Patient 
Department continues to expand; the 
newly-built quarters for the Resident Officers 
afford greatly improved facilities. These, 
with other new buildings, including modern 
and well-equipped Laboratories, give to the 
Middlesex Hospital and its Medical School 
the most up-to-date facilities obtainable in 
Great Britain. The wards of the Archway 
Hospital, Highgate, containing 600 beds, are 
also available for Medical and Surgical 
demonstrations for students of this Medical 
School. 


RESIDENT APPOINT MENTS 


Numerous Resident Appointments are 
afforded annually to newly qualified students. 


Nine Registrars are also appointed annually. 


Scholarships and Prizes of a value 
exceeding {1,000 are awarded each year. 


Large Athletic Grounds, Common Rooms, a 
well-equipped Restaurant and Gymrasium 
are provided. A Squash Racquets Court is 
available. i 


The Students’ Amalgamated Clubs include 
Rugby and Association Football, Hockey, 
Cricket, Sailing, Fencing, Golf, Rowing, &c. 
There is no accommodation for women 
students. 


Further particulars and a prospectus may be 
obtained on application to the School 
Secretary, Middlesex Hospital, Mortimer 
Street, W. I. 


H. E. A. BOLDERO, M.A., D.M., F.R.C.P., 
DEAN 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices ave strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page . £8 10 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
One Column {4 page] 410 0 | One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that '' Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME," at Post Offices are not 
taken in. but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGaTg BROADWAY, E.C. 4 


Education in 1933: The Official View* 


A document of extremely composite authorship, 
signed by the political heads of the Board of Education, 
countersigned by the Permanent Secretary, and solemnly 
presented to His Majesty year after year, can scarcely 
be expected to provide lively or even moderately 
interesting reading. The Board of Education's Report 
for the year 1933 is just what previous reports have 
led one to expect, a sober summary of what has been 
done, accompanied by guarded references to what has 
been left undone. Upon the former there are the usual 
congratulations, and for some of the latter the usual 
explanations and expressions of regret. Of all this we 
do not complain. No blame can be attributed to the 
Board of Education for trying to make the best of a case 
which is not very good. But if the future historian of 
English education wants to know what happened to it 
in the year 1933, he will do well first to read the criticism 
of the Board’s doings which has taken place both in 
Parliament and in meetings of teachers and adminis- 
trators, and then proceed to read between the lines of 
this official and, of course, authoritative Report. 

In the chapter on elementary schools we are told that 
satisfactory progress continued to be made in the re- 
organization of schools on the lines of the Hadow Report 
in the Education of the Adolescent, and figures are 
given to show how “ satisfactory °” this progress has 
been. We are bound to point out, however, that the 
phrase ‘‘on the lines of the Hadow Report ” conceals 
a serious ambiguity, and that if the public is led to 
believe that the spirit of that Report is really embodied 
in the reorganization that is taking place, then the 


* Education in 1933 : being the Report of the Board of Education 
and the Statistics of Public Education for England and Wales 
(3s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 
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public is being to a considerable extent misled. The 
Hadow Report envisaged a reorganization which was to 
mean a fresh start for the child, in one kind or another 
of post-primary or secondary education, at the age of 
11 plus. The reorganization which is actually taking 
place in the elementary school system consists largely 
of calling old things by new names. We charge no one 
with acting otherwise than in good faith. But the 
reorganization we have had thus far means little more 
than externally preparing the way for what the Hadow 
Report really recommended. Thus do we read between 
the lines of the Board’s Report for 1933. 

The reduction in the number of elementary schools 
included in the “ Black List ” proceeds at a leisurely 
rate. There were 1,460 such schools at the beginning of 
the year, and 1,246 at the end—a reduction of only 114. 
The blackest of the black, the schools which are so bad 
as to be “incapable of improvement,” numbered 264 
at the beginning of the year, and at the end there were 
still 227 of them left, a reduction of a mere thirty-seven. 
Another unsatisfactory feature of the report on ele- 
mentary education is that during the year the number of 
classes containing more than fifty pupils rose from 7,986 
to 8,296. We note the Board’s explanation of this 
unfortunate fact, but to explain is not to justify. 

The evil of large classes extends also to the secondary 
schools. We read that “ the number of classes over the 
normal limit of thirty increased from 4,862 on October I, 
1932, to 5,274 on October 1, 1933. Three hundred and 
sixteen of these latter contained more than thirty-five 
pupils, as compared with 209 in the previous year. It 
appears that this state of affairs was foreseen, but could 
not be provided against. In the language of officials this 
is described as “ a temporary increase in the size of 
classes.” In the language of people who live closer to 
the facts, and who realize from hour to hour the difference 
made in the quality of the education given, the change 
would be described in more vigorous terms. 


As we turn the pages of the chapter on secondary 
education, we are reminded once more that, though less 
than 6 per cent of the boys and girls who leave secondary 
schools proceed to universities, yet the universities up 
to the present have had a controlling voice in deter- 
mining the conditions of the award of school certificates. 
We note that the Secondary Schools Examinations Coun- 
cil is still at work upon the well-known Report of the 
Investigators, and we look forward to reforms which 
will make the position more satisfactory. As a matter 
of general interest, we observe that whereas the per- 
centage of entrants for the First School Certificate who 
offered French was 96, the corresponding figure for 
German was only 9, and for Spanish less than 2. The 
figures for music and for practical subjects are, of course, 
almost negligible. 

Two of the most regrettable items in the Report 
concern persons at opposite ends of the age scale, the 
adults and the babies. With one or two insignificant 
exceptions, the number of entries at evening institutes 
has gone down. The percentage decrease in the case of 
industrial subjects is, of course, less than in what the 
Report quaintly calls “ancillary subjects,” such as 
English, languages other than English, social and natural 
sciences, physical training, art, and music. The Report 
calls this an “ interesting ” situation, possibly aggravated 
` by the revision of fees at a time of industrial difficulty. 
We should prefer to call the situation a rather tragic 
one, quite certainly aggravated, if not entirely caused, 
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by the revision of fees. At the other end of the age scale 
we have the case of the nursery schools, conveniently 
dismissed in a paragraph of less than six lines, which 
record a stand-still situation. That one paragraph is 
enough to show what a gulf lies between the enlightened 
and progressive educational opinion of the country, and 
the terms of this officially contrived Report. 

We gladly make reference to one of the few cheerful 
items in the Report, the Courses for Teachers conducted 
by the Board’s Inspectors in 1933 as in previous years. 
Forty-four full-time courses extending over about two 
weeks were held, mainly in the summer vacation. The 
courses included a large variety of subjects, and met the 
requirements of teachers in different types of schools. 
A number of shorter courses, of a few days’ duration, 
were also arranged locally by the Board’s inspectors in 
co-operation with local education authorities. Ten 
courses of this type were arranged for teachers of 
science in senior schools, each course being attended by 
forty to fifty teachers. We are glad to read that the 
refresher courses for teachers which have been con- 
ducted by the Board for many years are maintaining, 
and even increasing, their popularity. We doubt 
whether there is any type of educational work which 
gives so large and so direct a return for the amount of 
money expended. 

The Report makes special and appropriate reference to 
Sir Henry Hadow’'s resignation of his office as Chairman 
of the Consultative Committee. He had carried out the 
onerous duties of that office for fourteen years, and the 
Board here places on permanent record its appre- 
ciation of his distinguished services to the cause of 
education. 

Reference is also made to the extraordinarily difficult 
task so successfully accomplished by the late Lord 
Burnham in his capacity as Chairman of the Standing 
Joint Committees on Teachers’ Salaries. It is a fitting 


‘ tribute to his memory that the Standing Joint Com- 


mittees are in future to be known officially, as in fact 
they have long been known unofficially, as the Burnham 
Committees. It is one of the finest features of English 
public life—and long may it remain so!—that men of 
high position, of outstanding ability, and of unquestioned 
and unquestionable impartiality, should give prodigally 
of their time and labour in order to serve their country. 
The teachers of England will always remember with 
gratitude the service rendered to them, and through 
them to the children of England, by the late 
Lord Burnham. 


ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT RELIGIOUS EDUCATION.—This 
Association, formerly Divinity Lectures Committee, announces 
three London University Extension Courses of twenty-four 
lectures each, at University College, Gower Street, W.C. 1, and 
Westfield College, Hampstead, on “‘ The Literary, Historical, and 
Comparative Study of the Bible ” ; First Year Course on the 
Old Testament, Second Year Course on the New Testament 
(Gospels), and Third Year Course on the New Testament (Acts, 
Epistles, and Revelation). The courses will be given by the 
Rev. Principal C. Ryder Smith and Miss Marjory S. West. 
Applications for tickets, single, 2s. 6d., sessional, 25s., should be 
made to Miss E. Bray, 4 Garnham Street, London, N.16. The 
Association, which has now completed its ninth year of work, has 
issued leaflets showing its aims and methods. Concisely, its 
main object is to promote Biblical study of university type and 
standard in co-operation with the extra-mural work of the 
Universities. London University grants a diploma to students 
who have attended the Extension Courses regularly for four years 
and passed the Annual Certificate Examination. 
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Occasional Notes 


Co disappointment is felt at the refusal of the 
Government to respond to the request to raise 
the school-leaving age. This reform has been pressed 
by a large number of local education 
authorities as well as by the teaching 
profession, and the reasons for delay 
which Lord Halifax advanced in his speech in the House 
of Lords do not appear very convincing. In particular, 
we should like to direct attention to his remark that 
there was really little profit to be extracted from keeping 
children in school up to the age of 15 until reorganization 
had progressed so far that they could be reasonably 
sure that the education was for their advantage and 
profit. Considering that it is more than seven years 
since the Hadow Committee recommended the raising 
of the age as an essential part of the reorganization 
which was to secure a four years’ post-primary course 
for all normal children, this is really an astonishing 
pronouncement. The fact is that proper reorganization 
has throughout been hampered by the failure to raise 
the age, and that it can never be successful in the sense 
intended by the Hadow Committee until the age is 
raised. The reorganization so far accomplished has 
failed to fulfil expectations because it has been unaccom- 
panied by a raising of the age and by the proper planning 
which that reform would make possible. 


Raising the 
School-leaving Age : 


| eee HALIFAX said that the overriding con- 
sideration in this matter was finance. The cost 
of maintenance allowances would be in the neighbour- 
hood of £8,000,000 a year, and he had 
to meet other competing claims, such 
as the increasing cost of teachers’ 
pensions and the demand for the 
reduction in size of classes and the extension of special 
places in secondary schools. He laid great stress, too, 
on the problem of the voluntary schools, reminding his 
audience of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s abortive efforts to 
secure an agreed settlement of this question. Roughly, 
one-third of all the children in elementary schools were 
in voluntary schools, and if at any time a fresh attempt 
were made to raise the school age without first dealing 
with the voluntary school problem, the attempt would 
suffer the same fate as the former one. We must confess 
that the knowledge that the Government is committed 
to a policy of so-called educational economy was not 
encouraging to educationists, but when the question of 
cost is raised, the matter of relative values is important, 
and the percentage of the national income spent on 
education is not impressive. As regards voluntary 
schools, the question will have to be solved sometime, 
and there is nothing to be gained by delay. We are 


Financial and 
other 
Considerations : 


sorry indeed that this reform seems unlikely to be, 


accomplished within the lifetime of the present 


Parliament. 


E HALIFAX was inclined to make light of the 
argument that juvenile unemployment could be 
got rid of if they raised the age to 15. Mr. J. J. Mallon, 
Warden of Toynbee Hall, takes up 
this question in a striking article in 
the Observer. Juvenile unemployment, 
he says, now obtains in many parts of the country. 
The demoralization caused by prolonged idleness is 
extremely grave, and has caused general and justified 


Relation to 
Unemployment. 


alarm in the districts concerned. Unfortunately, a 
similar situation may arise in other areas at present 
unafiected, owing to the high birth-rate in the years 
following the war. The number of young persons 
between 14 and 18 available for employment will 
continue to rise until 1937 and even in 1940 will exceed 
the present figure. Last year, when the number of 
young persons was at its lowest, nearly 100,000 were 
unemployed, and it is to be feared that this figure will 
be greatly increased when the number available for 
employment is increased by nearly half a million. Mr. 
Mallon is also of opinion that the social considerations 
which point in the direction of raising the age are 
much more powerful than Lord Halifax suggested. 
The relevant consideration is the number of juveniles 
over 15 who will be drawn back into employment if 
juveniles under 15 are retained at school. He points 
out, too, that the juvenile unemployment centres, 
however useful they may be, do nothing to prevent 
unemployment. We wish that this powerful and 
common-sense plea could receive fuller consideration. 


He further answer given by Mr. Ramsbotham in 
the House on the pension position of teachers 
retiring during the incidence of the cuts is not helpful. 
It amounts to this, that the Govern- 
ment propose to take no steps to 
remedy the grievances of the teachers 
in question unless they are assured that both teachers 
and local authorities—all teachers, that is—would be 
prepared to pay additional retrospective contribu- 
tions. We may illustrate this by an example. A teacher 
earning £400 a year had his salary cut by Io per cent. 
On the remaining £360 he had to pay 5 per cent 
superannuation deduction. The suggestion is that he 
would now be willing to pay an additional 5 per cent 
on the difference of £40, that 1s {2 per year since 
October, 1931, or between £5 and {6 up to date. The 
local authorities would also have to contribute a similar 
amount. We do not think that the teachers’ asso- 
ciations are likely to view this proposal with enthu- 
siasm. Their opinion was, and is, that the cut was 
grossly unfair in the first instance, and that the Govern- 
ment ought to have taken full responsibility for ensur- 
ing that it was not levied in such a way as to penalize 
retiring teachers. The rigid financial orthodoxy of 
the Government’s attitude will scarcely convince the 
man in the street that a fair deal is being offered. 


The Pension 
Position. 


SEN Day at Harrow had a special significance 

this year, for it marked the approaching termina- 
tion of Dr. Norwood’s headmastership. It was charac- 
teristic of him that he did not refer to 
his own retirement until near the end 
of his address, but mentioned first 
all those assistant masters who had left since last 
Speech Day or who would be leaving at the end of the 
term, paying a high tribute to their work. Proceeding, 
he said there was also another who was to depart and 
who would be very sorry to go. It was not for him to 
say or to judge how far he might have used well his 
stewardship, but he could say with honesty and with 
no mock humility that he had been more conscious of 
his imperfections than of his merits. It was idle to 
blink the fact that there were difficult days in front of 


Dr. Norwood’s 
Farewell. 
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public schools, as there were in front of the country 
itself, but he thought it would be found that the part of 
our educational system most capable of making new 
adaptations and entering upon new paths was the too 
frequently and too ignorantly criticized public school 
system, which, with all its faults, real and imaginary, 
was yet the most substantial educational achievement 
that stood to the credit of the country. In offering 
Dr. Norwood every good wish as he departs for Oxford, 
we should like to add that his own work at Bristol, 
Marlborough, and Harrow constitutes a vigorous answer 
to many of the criticisms which have been made. 


ATER reading the reports of various school speech 

days, Mr. De Selincourt, of Clayesmore School, 
Dorset, has been moved to write to The Times pointing 
out to what a great extent the outlook 
in education differs from that of a 
generation ago.“ Work ” now includes 
what used to be called “ play,” for painting and music, 
woodwork and modelling, acting and debating, are now 
on the same level of importance as mathematics or Greek. 
One obvious consequence of this is the change in the 
qualifications required by a schoolmaster. Apart from 
specialist work in the top forms, pure scholarship is 
perhaps the least essential qualification. The writer’s 
view is that, taking into account the numerous activities 
that make up the life of a boy at a modern school, a 
headmaster should appoint men who are not only teachers 
but actual practitioners. The art master should produce 
pictures, the craftsmaster should be a practising crafts- 
man, the science teacher should undertake research 
work. The best work is likely to be done in a school 
where the masters are, as it were, co-workers with the 
boys. It is indeed asked how a busy schoolmaster can 
find time to practise what he teaches, but it is suggested 
that it is always the busiest people who find the time 
to do just a little more. This is really a plea that a school 
should be, as the word means, a place of leisure. But 
such an ideal cannot be attained while classes are so 
large and so-called free periods so few that the deadly 
monotony of necessary correction work leaves a man 
little time for private reading or the research which, 
with a freer life, he would be glad to undertake. 


Schoolmasters 
as Practitioners. 


HE International Conference of the Association of 
University Teachers at Oxford was noteworthy 

for a thoughtful address by Prof. Gilbert Murray, who 
deplored the prevailing violence in the 
world, and said that they stood for the 
element of thought, as against the 
animal element of passion. The increase of violence 
was one of the characteristics of the present time, and 
there was more suppression of truth than he had ever 
known. They would have to go back to the Middle Ages 
to get a position where more innocent people had been 
imprisoned than there were to-day. In an atmosphere 
of violence everything for which they stood, and in 
which they believed, was made powerless. They wanted 
truth, and it was a death-blow if they might only say 
what the man with a revolver wanted them to say. 
Prof. Murray went on to suggest that it was important 
to the future of civilization that there should be an 
international association of universities. They stood for 
the intellectual side of life, believing that a man should 
count by what he was and not by what he possessed. 
We agree that these views cannot be too strongly 


Violence in 
Public Life. 


emphasized. Ina world where violence tends increasingly 
to be mistaken for strength, and where we are bidden 
to admire success by whatever means it is attained, it 
is well that the voice of reason should make itself heard. 
Our universities may yet have a great part to play in 
ensuring this. 


HE work of the Workers’ Educational Association 

in South Wales is being carried on courageously 
in the face of great difficulties due to the industrial 
depression. Subscriptions have fallen 
off largely because of the financial 
position of the afhliated industrial 
organizations. At the same time 
there has been an encouraging response to classes, week- 
end courses and summer schools, organized with the 
object of sustaining the intellectual stamina of the best 
of the unemployed. In most cases, tutors, organizers, 
artistes gave their services free, equipment was lent, 
and subscriptions given for this special purpose. Success- 
ful attempts were made at providing day classes for 
unemployed groups. The continuity of some of these 
classes was, of course, affected by the offer of employ- 
ment to their members. A new organization, called 
the Education Committee of the South Wales and 
Monmouthshire Council of Social Service, has come 
into being, taking the place of the Joint Committee for 
the Promotion of Educational Facilities in the South 
Wales and Monmouthshire Coalfields. Up to 1933, the 
old Committee received generous grants from the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Now, the National 
Council of Social Service, together with certain of the 
larger education authorities, have come to the rescue 
and made the continuance of the work possible. The 
new Committee has been able to distribute grants to 
the National School of Music, the Welsh National Council 
of the Y.M.C.A., and the South Wales district of the 
W.E.A. for the promotion of schemes designed to raise 
some of the unemployed out of the soul-deadening 
misery in which circumstances have placed them. All 
this is inspiring evidence of the real need and value of 
adult education and of the capacity of leaders of thought 
and action to devise instruments for modifying some 
of the worst effects of industrial disaster. 


Adult ee 
n 
South Wales. 


HE seventh annual report of Coleg Harlech marks 
the end of what has been regarded as its experi- 
mental period. This is the time, then, which has been 
looked forward to with considerable 
anxiety: it was thought that the 
College might just hold its own but 
that no expansion would be possible. This report. 
however, records new buildings (the College can now 
house sixty students), additional members of staff, and 
new activities. In particular, the College has devoted 
itself to training leaders for unemployed clubs and 
occupational centres, with the result that there has 
been a great increase in the number of such clubs 
and centres throughout Wales, not only in the industrial 
but also in the rural area. As the Warden of the College 
says: ‘‘ The men are engaged in the cultivation of 
socially desirable interests, and consequently stand in 
need of guidance and help, so that their standards and 
tastes should be of the highest. Not only have they 
shown great interest in purely cultural subjects, but 
many have been awakened to the joy of craftsman- 
ship and physical training and been encouraged to 


Coleg Harlech. 
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proceed with allotments and poultry-keeping.’”’ The | dating those who wish to enrol as students. It is 


experiment has been tried, and with success, of bringing 
in small groups of picked men who, after intensive 
training of at least four weeks, have returned as leaders 
to their local centres. A significant addition to the 
accommodation of- this Adult Education College is a 
gymnasium. Up to the present, physical training has 
been provided only in short courses, but in future it 
is hoped to offer a full year’s course of physical training 
as an integral part of each student’s scheme. In 
addition, courses in horticulture and poultry-keeping 
have been provided and expanded. In short, in the 
course of its seven years of development, Coleg Harlech 
has epitomized what all those concerned with the 
development of adult education have realized, and that 
is that adult education connotes something much 
wider than academic study. 


pos some years, various educational bodies in Wales 
have been urging the B.B.C. to set up a trans- 
mitting station in Wales for the transmission of all- 
Welsh or mainly-Welsh programmes. 
So far, the B.B.C. has maintained that 
the topography of Wales makes it im- 
possible for any one station in Wales to 
serve the whole of Wales. The Council of the University 
of Wales has been the chief of the protagonists, and it 
has recently reported that, whilst the B.B.C. maintains 
that the present transmitter at Washford Cross in 
Somerset serves a higher proportion of the population 
of Wales than could be served by a transmitter on 
any other site, it has accepted a recommendation 
for establishing a studio at Bangor for facilitating the 
relaying of programmes from North Wales. In the last 
year or two, there has been a marked increase in Welsh 
talks and news bulletins from Washford, London 
Regional and Cardiff. The B.B.C. is in a difficult 
position. It is aware, as no other body can be aware, 
of the engineering obstacles which stand in the way 
of the setting up of a Welsh “ all-Welsh ” station, and 
it has to safeguard the interests of the large number of 
listeners in Wales who are not specially anxious to 
listen to programmes which are predominantly Welsh. 
Then, again, there is the immense cultural importance 
of international free-trade in classical music and litera- 
ture. The answer to this, of course, is that the listener 
can ‘tune-in’ to any station he likes. But the force 
of habit must be recognized and, after all, most of us 
have to be educated against our wills. 


The Welsh 
University Council 
and the B.B.C. 


HE much-discussed meeting of the Oxford Society 

was held at the Foreign Office, under the presidency 
of Lord Halifax, Chancellor of the University, who paid 
tribute to his predecessor, Lord Grey, 
as the founder of the Society. Experi- 
mentally the Society is to publish 
terminally a magazine entitled Oxford, containing 
University news and articles on Oxford topics and 
providing opportunities through its correspondence 
columns for the expression of the views of members on 
University problems. This is open recognition of the 
responsibility of non-resident graduates toward the work 
and policy of the University, a matter of controversy 
from the Middle Ages onward. Oxford does not crave 
publicity ; and there is indeed little need to advertise 
so far as the general public is cdncerned, for this would 
further complicate the embarrassing problem of accom- 


Oxford Society. 


important, however, that the machinery for inter- 
communication among its members should be improved. 


A NEW rule proposed by the Lodging Houses Syndi- 

cate at Cambridge would have excluded from 
students’ lodgings after 10 p.m., ‘‘ any person other than 
his parents.” From the discussion in 
the Senate House, it appeared that the 
rule was not directed against grand- 
fathers and uncles, but against women guests and the 
dances and festivities which resulted from their presence, 
often creating noise and disturbance. The President of 
Queens’, on behalf of the Syndicate, promised that the 
rule should be amended so as to apply only to women 
guests, making the conditions in lodging houses corre- 
spond to those in force in most colleges. “‘It was an 
all too frequent occurrence,” he said, “ that in these 
days of wireless and gramophone sets, for persons in 
statu pupillart to ask a considerable number of repre- 
sentatives of the opposite sex in for dancing”; and 
scenes of disorder sometimes followed, causing annoyance 
to passers-by as well as to occupants of the lodging 
house. 


Discipline at 
Cambridge. 


Te London County Council proposes to continue 
the Albert Embankment along the south side of 
the Thames from the County Hall (Westminster Bridge) 
to Waterloo Bridge. This will rescue 
a large and almost derelict area for 
private and public purposes. Should 
not part of this area be used for pur- 
poses of higher education? If King’s College would 
consent to move across the river, it could be provided with 
a magnificent building and become in effect the University 
for South London. This would add greatly to dignity 
of South London and of the new embankment, as the 
County Hall itself has done, admittedly one of the finest 
buildings in the country. The area, with its enormous 
population, is deficient in the facilities it possesses for 
higher education. In an area such as South London, 
there should be some sort of correspondence between 
provision for secondary and for university education, 
but there is nothing south of the river to set against 
Dulwich College, St. Olave’s, and many other old and 
modern foundations for secondary education. 


HE importance attached to the drama in American 
universities is well brought out in an article by 
Prof. Allardyce Nicoll in The Times. He refers to the 
“scores of university theatres now 


University 
Education in 
South London. 


PE scattered throughout the State ” ; and 
University, Contrasts this solid support with 


the ofħcial attitude shown in British 
universities where an undergraduate dramatic associa- 
tion is apt to be regarded jealously as calculated to 
waste time and to distract the mind of students. Printed 
plays may be studied in our university class-rooms in 
great detail, but acting them, recognized in America as 
a means of acquiring ease, grace of diction, and practical 
understanding of dramatic masterpieces, is another 
matter. In the United States, it is recognized also that 
acting may stimulate creative writing. Yale has an 
important professional school for the drama, and we 
are informed that since its establishment in 1925, more 
than thirty plays have been produced in New York 
emanating from the Yale department. 
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Tr President of the Edinburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce took occasion in a recent address to offer 
eoms trenchant criticisms of the Scottish system of 

education, especially as it affected the 


Eroa i pupils who propose to enter commerce 
Scotland. and industry, and he went on to demand 


a thorough revision of the curriculum 
of our secondary schools. There is nothing very new in 
all this. The faults of the secondary schools are well 
known, and if sharp criticism will help to remedy them 
so much the better, but the remedy prescribed by 
Mr. Waterston does not inspire much confidence in the 
minds of those who are acquainted with the difficulties 
in the way. He proposes to institute a Royal Com- 
mission on Education, the majority of whose members 
should be business men ; but the problems to be dealt 
with take us far beyond the grasp of the business mind. 
Education is something more than a preparation for 
the routine of office or factory. On such things the 
business man’s opinions are valuable and should be 
sought, but this constitutes but a small part of a problem 
which, in its complexity, demands for its solution 
the acutest minds and experience of a sort the business 
man does not usually have. Education is a preparation 
for life and not for ledgers. Mr. Waterston went on to 
condemn the existing system because it was costly in 
proportion to the results achieved and because it failed 
to provide for the varying needs of industry and com- 
merce ; but to expect that education should undertake 
to meet all the diverse requirements of modern business is 
to lay on the school a burden too grievous to be borne. 


ne interesting discussion took place in the Scottish 
Grand Committee lately. The Scottish Poor Law 
Bill was under consideration, and Sir Malcolm Mac- 
donald, the member of Parliament for 

Saara na nee Inverness-shire, submitted an amend- 

in the Highlands. ent that would give to county councils 
power to prevent the boarding-out of 

orphan and deserted children in their areas. The public 
authorities in Glasgow have been in the habit of board- 
ing-out such children in the Highland counties so that 
they may have a chance to grow up in healthier surround- 
ings. Incidentally, this practice provides a modest 
source of livelihood for certain humble folks in the 
districts concerned. In Inverness-shire alone there are 
733 such children, and the cost of educating them falls 
on the local rates. On the face of it, therefore, there 
did seem to be a case for consideration, but Mr. Skelton, 
the Under-Secretary for Scotland, refused to admit the 
cogency of the argument and contended that it would be 
dangerous to confer such powers on county councils. 
Mr. James Maxton supported Mr. Skelton, and in a 
witty speech knocked the bottom out of Sir Malcolm’s 
contention. He pictured Sir Malcolm himself, a dis- 
tinguished civil engineer, free to roam the whole world 
in pursuit of his calling and yet denying to the helpless 
little Glasgow waifs the right of entry into Inverness- 
shire. And then, assuming that the proposed amend- 
ment were carried, and applied in Glasgow against 
settlers from Inverness, he pointed out how disastrous 
the results might be as regarded the Glasgow police force. 
Sir Malcolm had the grace to withdraw the amendment. 


JT. School Camp at Cambusbarron, established by 
the Educational Institute of Scotland as a holiday 
centre available for all Scottish school children, is now 
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thoroughly under way. With the advent of the school 
holidays, the camp is full and bookings 
The School Camp throughout the vacation are heavy. 
The camp, which has been specially 
designed for the purpose, is admirably 
equipped, and the modest cost of 17s. 6d. a week 
brings the possibility of a delightful holiday within 
the reach of every school child whose teachers are 
prepared to take the trouble to organize the venture. 
The situation of the camp is a splendid one, with Stirling 
Castle and its historic surroundings in the immediate 
foreground. Nowhere else in Scotland could one feel 
himself in more intimate touch with his country’s past. 
It is well that the Educational Institute should thus 
take a hand in encouraging the open-air life. The camp 
is big enough to house pupils from many schools, and as 
the organized games and rambles provide abundant 
opportunities for ‘ mixing,’ the educational effects of a 
holiday at Cambusbarron are likely to be impressive. 
Both health and character stand to gain from such 
intercourse amid health-giving surroundings. Scottish 
teachers have shown a keen interest in the camp and 
a number of useful gifts have been forwarded. For 
example, the President of the Institute, Miss Janet 
Lawson, has given a set of camp chairs, a lady teacher 
from Paisley has sent about a hundred books, a valuable 
ambulance outht has been provided, &c. The officials 
will gladly welcome gifts of sports materials, even such 
sets as may now be available at the end of the session. 
A CONFERENCE organized by the Scottish branch 
of the British Institute of Adult Education was 
held at Newbattle Abbey, Midlothian, the beautiful old 
mansion offered some time ago by the 


Cambusbarron. 


The a Marquis of Lothian as a residential 
Bonicpencs: college for adult education. Sir Robert 


Rait, Principal of Glasgow University, 
who presided at the opening session, said that the con- 
ference was summoned to consider the generous offer 
by Lord Lothian of the building in which they were met, 
together with the surrounding ground and a considerable 
amount of the furniture in the house. A careful inquiry 
had been made into the question of ways and means, and 
it had been ascertained that £12,000 would be required to 
remodel the building as a student residence, and that in 
addition to students’ fees, an annual income of £3,000 
would be needed to meet maintenance and overhead 
charges. Dr. Thomas Jones, Secretary of the Pilgrim 
Trust, gave an interesting account of the history and 
organization of the Harlech College in Wales. The people 
of Wales, he declared, regarded the adult education move- 
ment as being every bit as important and vital as any other 
form of education. Dr. A. W. Lindsay, Master of Balliol, 
discussed the general question of residential colleges for 
workers. Thereafter at the annual meeting of the Scottish 
Branch it was decided to ask the Council in consultation 
with the Marquis of Lothian to take the whole matter 
into consideration and determine what prospect there 
was of taking advantage of his lordship’s generous offer. 


()UR somewhat high-brow contemporary, The Hibbert 
Journal, publishes a brief article by Dr. J. Murray, 
of Exeter University College, entitled “ The Unpopv- 
larity of Education.” The title itself 
implies, and the article throughout’ 
assumes, that education really is 
unpopular in this country. For ourselves, we do not 


Is Education 
Unpopular ? 
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feel so sure, and we therefore choose an interrogative 
rather than an affirmative heading for this note. We 
are well aware of what England might have done, but 
has not done, for education in recent years. But when 
we reflect upon what she actually has done, say, during 
the last thirty years, notwithstanding the intervention 
of a devastating war, it sounds to us odd to say that 
education is an unpopular cause. And even if it is 
meant that it has become unpopular during the last 
two or three years, there is surely a great deal to be 
said on the other side. The malcontents to whom 
Dr. Murray refers, and who always will exist, are naturally 
most vocal when there is most difficulty in finding the 
money for education, and it is only in this sense that 
we admit the charge made—though even so we do not 
regard ‘‘ unpopularity ” as a well chosen word. There 
is a good sprinkling of wise sayings in Dr. Murray's 
article, but we think it begins by assuming far too much. 


Tar the cinematograph as an agent in education 

has great potentialities was clearly shown by the 
examples of recently produced educational films which 
were exhibited in London recently 
under the auspices of the British Film 
Institute. But, to get the most out of 
it, the film in education must be kept in its proper per- 
spective. While it remains a supplement to the teacher 
himself, it will be an important asset ; if ever it forms 
a substitute to the teacher, then it will become an 
undesirable intruder. Mr. H. Ramsbotham, M.P., 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Education, 
in his introductory address, stated that it is the aim of 
the Institute to maintain the film as a supplementary 
factor in education. The exhibition itself was a very 
successful experiment, and demonstrated examples of 
both types of film—the helpful and the redundant. The 
life-history of the thistle and the development, growth, 
and irritability of roots were illustrated and described 
by the film in a way that no amount of verbal teaching, 
reading, or practical experimentation can hope to 
emulate. 


Educational 
Films: 


HE films showed clearly certain features in biology 
that are probably unavoidably missed altogether 
in other methods of teaching. Along these lines—photo- 
micrography, quickening up processes 
and movements too slow for normal 
observation, bringing unavailable places 
and scenes within living view—are those along which 
education by cinematography should develop. The film de- 
picting the wheatlands of East Anglia takes the audience 
to East Anglia and there gives a convincing lesson in 
economic geography and agriculture. On the other hand, 
the second part of the film on roots, that dealing with 
osmosis, is unnecessary. It merely shows the usual 
thistle-funnel experiments which should always be per- 
formed by the pupil himself. The film in kitchencraft, too, 
for the same reason is redundant. It demonstrates the 
making of a pork pie, a piece of practical work which 
most domestic science teachers would prefer the pupils 
performed themselves. 


Favourable Lines 
of Development: 


one language film showed M. Stephan teaching 

a class of boys the pronunciation of the French 
vowel “u.” Here again, as a film for the teachers 
themselves, it 1s an excellent demonstration lesson in 


method. On the other hand, if it is meant as a 


film for pupils, then it casts a reflection on the teacher's 
ability to teach it himself. The pro- 
cess of breathing was well illustrated 
and taught. An interesting point 
in connexion with this film is the series of captions 
periodically thrown on the screen, epitomizing the salient 
points. More of this would seem desirable. This 
exhibition has proved a successful experiment. The 
British Film Institute (4 Great Russell Street, London, 
W.C. 1), are to be thanked for a remarkable piece of 
pioneer work. Messrs. Gaumont-British Instructional, 
Ltd. (12 D’Arblay Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 1) 
are to be congratulated on their splendid production, 
beautiful photography, and useful running com- 
mentary. To add to their value, the films are produced 
under authoritative direction. The entire exhibition will 
be presented later in several provincial towns. 


Language 
Film. 


| Ge is already evident that the views we put forth on 
this subject in our leading article of last month 
are widely held. It will be remembered that we expressed 
some doubt as to whether the State 
schools, wholly supported out of secu- 
lar funds and staffed by teachers whose 
religious beliefs are considered to be their own private 
affair, could provide suitable instruction in religion, and 
we hinted that Lord Halifax and his coadjutors might be 
stimulating local authorities to enter upon courses 
which would impose an impossible task on teachers. 
This also seems to be the view of the Assistant Masters’ 
Association, which states that its Executive Committee 
views with considerable concern the report of the Con- 
ference upon this subject held at the Board of Education, 
and considers that the teaching of the subject in schools 
maintained out of public funds should be accompanied 
by adequate safeguards against the virtual imposition 
of religious tests for teachers. In commenting on this, 
the A.M.A. adds that there is no desire to suggest that 
a knowledge of religion, from an historical and literary 
standpoint, should not form part of a secondary school 
course. But it is added, quite uncompromisingly, that 
it is not the business of State-aided schools to teach the 
Christian or any other religion, or to inquire into the 
religious beliefs of teachers. We sincerely hope that 
controversy will not be aroused by unwise action, 
however well meant. 


Religion in the 
Schools. 


ene Executive Committee of the Labour Party has 
prepared a report on educational policy to be 
presented to the Party Conference in October. It states 
that the next Labour Government must 
reverse “‘ decisively and at once ” the 
educational policy of the National 
Government. In addition to restoring the balance of the 
cuts in salaries (but surely this will be done during the 
lifetime of the present Parliament !) the Labour Govern- 
ment must (a) re-establish the system under which the 
State pays not less than 50 per cent of the educational 
expenditure of local authorities; (b) reintroduce the 
special building grant and encourage the building of 
new schools ; (c) reduce the size of classes in elementary 
schools to forty on the roll, with a view to their subse- 
quent reduction to not more than thirty. It must lay 
the foundations of a unified system of secondary educa- 
tion, pressing forward reorganization on lines which 
will ensure that the new post-primary schools form an 
integral part of the secondary system. Revised regu- 
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lations for secondary schools must be applied to all 
publicly maintained and aided schools for children 
Over II, and staffing and equipment must be raised to 
the standard now required in the case of grant-aided 
secondary schools. The leaving age must be raised to 
15 and as soon as possible to 16, with maintenance 
allowances, and fees at grant-aided secondary schools 
must be abolished. All posts must be filled by trained 
and certificated teachers, and there must be a liberal 
supply of books and equipment. This comprehensive 
programme is probably one that would secure the 
support of most educationists, though past experience 
suggests that the difficulties in the way of its accom- 
plishment are considerable. 


HE aims and constitution of the Educational 
Research Council are now provisionally settled. 
The Council is the “ child ” of the Royal Society of 
Teachers. The Society will provide 
poet clerical assistance in the early stages 
without, however, accepting respon- 
sibility. The Council is to be representative of teaching, 
scientific, and administrative organizations prepared to 
give financial support, and its work in the first instance 
will be advisory and co-operative rather than executive. 
It will not ordinarily direct or control investigations, nor 
will it seek to control research. Publication of the results 
of research will be assisted and a library will be formed. 
The Council itself, a numerous body, will work through 
an executive of an expert character. For the first few 
years an income of not less than £2,000 will be required. 
If funds permit, grants will be made in aid of approved 
investigations. The Education Act of 1921 recognized 
the need for educational research and authorized local 
education authorities to aid teachers and students to 
carry on any educational investigation, but this section 
of the Act, like some others, has been practically a dead 
letter. May the new Council be able to persuade the 
education authorities of the importance of their obliga- 
tion under the Act! 


T Ingham Memorial House in Fitzroy Square has 
been inaugurated as the headquarters of the London 
School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics and as a memorial 
to Percy Broadbent Ingham. The 
secret of his radiant personality is 
known only to his friends, numerous 
as they are; and it is as the founder of the London 
School and chief propagandist of a new educational 
method that his name and fame have been publicly 
recognized. Prof. E. T. Campagnac, in unveiling the 
tablet, placed in the entrance hall of the house, paid a 
moving tribute to his life, work, and character; and 
Sir Henry Hadow, who presided, and M. Jaques Dalcroze, 
the originator of the method, added lustre to a memorable 
occasion. At the luncheon at Frascati’s Restaurant, 
with Sir Hugh Allen in the chair, Dr. Geoffrey Shaw 
said that the Dalcroze method had revolutionized 
musical education in schools. In every infant or junior 
school, it was recognized that the teaching of music 
must be allied to movement and one of the most fas- 
cinating sights was to see boys and girls literally living 
music. 


Daicroze 
Eurhythymics. 


TE teaching of law in this country is largely based 
on a system of apprenticeship under “ articles,” 
a survival of the methods of professional training which 


were, a century or two ago, almost universal. What 
may be called undergraduate education 

guar e and training in law is professionally 

l rather than academically organized and 

controlled, and the system appears to work well. But why 
has not some serious attempt been made to organize the 
higher legal studies, especially in London ? Prof. H. C. 
Gutteridge, K.C., of Cambridge and London Universities, 
addressing the Society of Public Teachers of Law, 
expressed his regret at the failure to establish an 
Imperial School of Law in London, which would foster 
advanced studies and assist the formation of enlightened 
public opinion on prospects of reform. A Government 
Committee is, we believe, considering this important 
question. Official mills grind slowly. We may hope, how- 
ever, that something will be decided before the whole of 
the University of London site in Bloomsbury is allocated. 


’ 


“ [Į ET us educate our masters,” remains one of the 
soundest arguments for improved education, in 
spite of its Victorian ring. It was re-stated by the Bishop 
of Winchester in the House of Lords, 
cee on July 11, in modern terms. Only an 
educated democracy, he said, could 
decide for itself the questions which were put to it and 
could criticize the utterances of would-be dictators on 
the propaganda which so often poured from the Press. 
The argument must not be pressed too far for a proper 
system of education would presumably not produce 
dictators or a propagandist Press. Dr. Major Greenwood, 
in a letter to The Times, in opposition to the Bishop's 
view of the main purpose of education, lays stress on 
the joy of life which comes from knowledge. If some 
superannuated railway porter is discovered toying with 
Aristophanes, it is a matter for comment in the local 
newspaper. The pleasures of an educated man have the 
merit of being cheap, so that the “ joy of life ” argument 
for educational expenditure may help to appease our 
overstrained payers of rates and taxes. 


CAMBRIDGE LocAL EXAMINATIONS.—The July Examinations 
have been held at 368 centres in Great Britain and thirty-seven 
centres overseas. The total number of candidates entered for 
the Higher School Certificate, School Certificate, and Junior 
Examinations, and for the Certificate of Proficiency in English 
was 10,465. The regulations for 1935 may be obtained from 
Syndicate Buildings. Cambridge. 

» + » 

LocaL EXAMINATIONS IN Music.—At the recent annual meeting 
of the Associated Board of The Royal Schools of Music, London 
(The Royal Academy of Music and The Royal College of Music) 
the report presented showed that the number of candidates in 
Great Britain and Ireland was 52,797 in the music examinations 
and 2,760 in the elocution examinations. The Exhibitions 
offered by the Board in Great Britain and Ireland during the 
year were gained by Pamela M. Bridgens, Croydon Centre, 
pianoforte; Percy G. Coates, Nottingham Centre, violin ; 
Joan M. Pickett, Brighton Centre, pianoforte ; Margaret Piggott, 
Kingston-upon-Thames Centre, violoncello; Mary P. Toller, 
Ipswich Centre, organ; and Evelyn F. Whatley, Worthing 
Centre, violin. Exhibitions were also awarded in the Dominions 
and Colonies as follows : In Australia, Osric Fyffe, Sydnev Centre, 
violoncello; Eunice Gardiner, Sydney Centre, pianoforte ; 
Winnie Macdonnell, Melbourne Centre, pianoforte; in New 
Zealand, Vivienne Blamires, Fielding Centre, violin; Terence 
Vaughan, Christchurch Centre, pianoforte; in Canada, Verdun I. 
Leigh, Calgary Centre, violin; Ross D. Pratt, Winnipeg Centre, 
pianoforte ; Euphemia C. Stark, Vancouver Centre, pianoforte ; 
in India, Mary G. Belcourt, Bombay Centre, violin; Kenneth 
Coutes, Calcutta Centre, pianoforte ; and in Malta and Gibraltar, 
Mary Ciantar, Malta Centre, pianoforte. Fifteen Exhibitions 
gained in previous years were extended for a further period of 
one year. 
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Reviews 


THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM IN FRANCE 


Commission Française pour l'Enquête Carnegie sur les 
Examens et Concours en France. Atlas de l'Enseigne- 
ment en France. (75 francs. Paris: Au Musée 
Pédagogique.) 

Three years ago the Carnegie Foundation took steps to 
initiate an international inquiry into the conceptions, 
technique, methods, and social and educational import of 
examinations. Committees for this purpose have been 
established in the United States, Germany, Switzerland, 
England, Scotland, and France. Each national committee 
is free to pursue its investigations in its own way, though 
contact between the various committees is to be maintained. 

The French Committee, constituted early in 1932, has 
been carrying out experimental and statistical research 
on various problems pertinent to the examination systems 
in France, including the problem of objectivity in the 
correction and marking of papers written by candidates 
for the baccalauréat and for the brevet supérieur. Consider- 
able progress has been made, and it is hoped to publish 
some of the results this year, and the remainder next year. 
But it was felt that the organization, the methods, and 
especially the spirit of French education were not sufficiently 
known and understood abroad ; hence the admirable idea, 
admirably realized, of publishing a survey of educational 
institutions and examinations in France which would enable 
the foreigner to gain, by way of preface and introduction 
to the special investigations, a clear and adequate grasp 
of the intricacies of the system as a whole. 

The Atlas sets forth in broad outlines the educational 
and administrative organization, the origin and character- 
istics of the different branches of instruction—higher, 
secondary, primary, technical, artistic, agricultural—the 
aims and methods pursued in instruction and examinations. 
There are thirteen excellent and ingeniously constructed 
plates giving in diagrammatic form the substance of the 
text; a coloured map of France shows the boundaries of 
the “ academies ” or territorial divisions into which France 
is divided for the purposes of educational administration, 
and also the towns which are the seat of a lycée or college ; 
a short bibliography adds to the utility of the work. 

In France, as in other countries, reforms have been 
pressed since the War, and the record is one of partial 
success, and unexpected failure. It is no part of the purpose 
of the Committee to offer criticisms or to argue a case. 
Attention is directed to gaps in the system, to present difħ- 
culties, and to hopes ‘for the future. Proposals are under 
consideration for the effective enforcement of compulsory 
attendance, for raising the school leaving age to 14, for a 
general organization of school medical inspection. France 
has its parallel to our own failure to establish compulsory 
continuation schools. Something has been done to promote 
an identity of programme in the preparatory classes of 
secondary schools with that of pupils of corresponding 
age in primary schools. Fees in secondary schools have 
been abolished, but this has emphasized the need for 
selection. At present there is no formal entrance examina- 
tion; a committee estimates the aptitude of each applicant 
for admission to a public secondary school, taking into 
account his previous record and the results of a medical 
examination. It remains to be seen how this method 
will operate in practice. 

The Committee notes the tendency in all examinations 
to lay most stress on general culture, on intelligence and 
sound judgment, rather than on the amount of knowledge— 
though erudition is not -neglected. The examiner, it 
thinks, should at all stages have had experience of teaching 
pupils of the same age and instruction as the candidates. 
A social revolution is being effected, it is said, in modern 
society, in favour of those with diplomas of all sorts. 
“ The prestige of blood and of family is almost annihilated ; 


that of wealth, strongly compromised, is yielding ground 
before the triumphal progress of the parchment.” If, then, 
examinations are tending to become ‘ the pivot of social 
organization,” all the more need for a rigorous scrutiny 
of their mode of operation and effects. 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR IN PARTNERSHIP 


Halley Stewart Lecture, 1933. A Way to Social Peace. By 
H. W. STEED. (4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Mr. Wickham Steed is very far from being a facile 
purveyor of panaceas, and it is evident that a great deal 
of hard and anxious thinking, actuated solely by public- 
spirited motives, has gone to the making of this interesting 
and stimulating book. Let no one regard it as a mere 
tract in support of ‘‘ employee partnership,” for it is much 
more than that, and students of social problems—which 
includes a great many teachers—will be wise not to cast 
it aside as just another book on a well-worn topic. 

The author begins by explaining his qualifications for 
dealing with the subject of social peace—his forty years’ 
experience of Europe and its problems, during which time 
he came into contact with all the leaders of socialist thought 
and made a careful and not unsympathetic study of 
Marxism, receiving a copy of the famous Communist 
Manifesto of 1848 from the daughter of Karl Marx himself. 
Then follows an illuminating study of those modern systems 
which claim to be productive of social peace—Bolshevism, 
Fascism, and Nazism—all derived ultimately from Hegel. 
But the Hegelian State, with its deliberately non-ethical 
basis and its reliance upon force, makes no appeal to 
Mr. Wickham Steed, for whom “ civilization has no meaning 
unless it implies an improvement in the quality of individual 
lives according to moral or ethical standards freely 
accepted.” So he seeks elsewhere for “a way to social 
peace.” 

If the root cause of the trouble between capital and 
labour is distrust, as appears to be the case, then some 
form of partnership seems to be indicated as the remedy. 
This means the surrender by capital of part of its sovereignty 
in the productive process—but a surrender which has been 
amply compensated in cases where it has been tried. Nor 
is there anything derogatory in this surrender, since it is 
in line with all human development: ‘“‘ the progress of 
civilization can be expressed in terms of the mitigation of 
unlimited sovereignties and in the . . . acceptance of a 
higher common interest as overriding them.” Intensely 
interesting are the examples given in this book of the 
changes produced, both materially and morally, by the 
removal of distrust when industry has been carried on as a 
genuine partnership between employer and employed. 
The details of the system to be adopted are obviously of 
less importance than the principle—the principle that 
“ the rights, or the claims, of human labour are essentially 
superior to those of capital.” The author himself favours 
the New Zealand plan by which employees are given 
labour shares, which form no part of the capital of the 
company, but which carry with them all the privileges of 
ordinary shares in the matter of dividends and voting power. 

Mr. Wickham Steed has no illusions as to the opposition 
that any such scheme is bound to meet with from both 
sides. Distrust dies hard, and labour’s distrust of capital 
is not without historical justification. The objections of 
organized labour to any such compromise with capital 
are well known, and the difficulty of getting employers to 
share their sovereignty (and their trade secrets) with 
their employees is likely in many cases to be great. But 
the essence of the scheme is that it is a compromise, and 
therefore involves sacrifices on both sides. It is only fair 
to point out, however, that what the employer surrenders 
is a part of the sovereignty that he actually possesses, 
whereas what labour is asked to give up is simply its claim 
to the complete control of industry. 
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It is much to be hoped that this thoughtful and thought- 
provoking book will be widely read and discussed with 
the seriousness that it deserves. 


MAN’S LIFE FROM BIRTH TO DEATH 


Eros and Psyche: an Essay on the Constitution and Destiny 
of Man. By B. BRANFORD. (12s. 6d. net. University 
of London Press.) 

In this profound and original work Mr. Branford ex- 
pounds the first part of a philosophy which he has matured 
by reflection and tested by experience over a period of 
more than forty years. It is an analysis and synthesis of 
the permanent and universal elements of the constitution 
of man and of nature, a propaedeutic to a later considera- 
tion of the values to be assigned to these elements and of 
the order and importance of the values in the interpreta- 
tion of man’s life at each stage from birth to death. Meta- 
physics is regarded as the “science, and education as the 
art, of the harmonious development of the whole man 
(character and personality) in a society of whole men.” 
Natural man is mechanical, organic, human—the last a 
distinctive category which no theory of evolution can 
explain away ; spiritual man is ethical, logical, aesthetic ; 
the complete man is natural and spiritual in indissoluble 
unity. In each respect there is the distinction of subjective 
and objective; the former is the sphere of mind, Psyche 
being natural mind, Eros, mind spiritual. But this is only 
a bare fragment of the pattern woven by the author with 
wealth of knowledge, intuition, and logical thought. A 
short notice can only indicate some of the topics treated— 
analogy of the microcosm man, creature and creator, to 
the macrocosm ; the extension of the terms personality, 
mind, will; the fundamental distinction between form, 
“that by which we distinguish things in time or space or 
both ” and spirit, and the consequent delimitation of the 
range and limits of the natural sciences with a clear 
explanation of why in them the lowest category of space 
and time, the sphere of mathematics, is basic ; the place 
of order and harmony in man and the universe ; service 
to fact, reverence for myth; genius, talent, and the plain 
man. These and other themes are united into a whole 
informed by a strong and attractive religious and ethical 
faith and passion. 


CHARLES LAMB 


The Frolic and the Gentle: a Centenary Study of Charles 
Lamb. By A. C. Warp. (6s. net. Methuen.) 

At the Shrine of St. Charles : Stray Papers on Lamb brought 
together for the Centenary of his Death in 1834. By 
E. V. Lucas. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

Charles Lamb died in December, 1834, and the centenary 
of that event is the immediate occasion for the appear- 
ance of these two books—both of outstanding interest. 
Mr. Ward’s study is sympathetic but critical; he writes 
with a combination of a delightful style and a penetrating 
judgment too rarely found in the literary critic. This is 
an ideal companion volume to the Everybody's Lamb 
(illustrated by Ernest H. Shepard) that he so ably edited 
a few months ago. Mr. E. V. Lucas’s Life of Lamb, to 
which Mr. Ward pays generous tribute, is too monumental 
a work for the average reader; and there undoubtedly 
is a place for such a centenary study as this, modest in 
bulk, but packed with illuminating comments and sound 
criticism. Mr. Ward rightly stresses the secret of Lamb’s 


charm. ‘‘ The world cannot be said to have a literary 
interest in Charles Lamb; it has a human affection for 
him.” There is a most interesting discussion on Lamb’s 


“ intermittent ’’ popularity, and what it owes to his 
behaviour under the great domestic tragedy of his life. 
Writers such as Lamb, R. L. Stevenson, Scott, and Robert 
Browning will always command the world’s admiration 
for the way in which they “ faced up ” to the real problems 
of life. They were among those to be tested and found not 
wanting. 


The popularity of Lamb reached its peak in the early 
years of the present century. Will it last? Or will it 
survive the slump that has already (in common with the 
popularity of R. L. Stevenson) befallen it? Mr. Ward 
writes, with a wistful charm, of the peace of those 
Edwardian days—in marked contrast to the unrest of 
to-day. His critical insight is shown by the distinction 
he draws between sincere speaking and sincere writing. 
Sincere writing is that which represents with fitting reticence 
the permanencies of emotion, and avoids its temporary 
excesses. This he illustrates in a fine appreciation of the 
essay on Dream Children. “ It never refrains from saying 
enough, though it always avoids saying more than enough. 
Finding this exact poise is the whole art of emotional 
writing.” 

Mr. Lucas has collected sixteen “stray papers” of 
great interest to all those who worship at the shrine of 
St. Charles. It makes a most original contribution to an 
understanding of, and an appreciation of, Lamb as a man. 
Among the most delightful of these papers are the sketches 
of Randal Norris, “ the last to call him Charley,” and of 
Lamb’s cousin the bookbinder, and the “ Letters to Martin 
Burney.” 

Both these books are most decidedly books to possess, 
and not just to borrow. 


THE ADULT EDUCATION MOVEMENT 


Adult Education in Practice. Edited by R. PEERS. (7s. 6d. 
net. Macmillan.) 


There is at least one aspect of modern education in 
respect of which England has some reason to be proud, 
and no reason to shun comparison with any other country. 
Even in Scotland, which we have been taught to regard 
as the educational superior of southern Britain, and which 
has indeed provided some of the pioneers of the movement 
described in this book, “ the present provision for adult 
education is,” so we are told, “ far behind that of England.” 
That the adult education movement is one of the most 
interesting and hopeful signs of our times there can be 
little doubt, and the compilation of the present handbook 
was therefore extremely well worth while. The editor, 
who himself contributes three chapters, has brought to 
his assistance ten other contributors, each of them specially 
qualified to deal with an assigned portion of the subject. 
The reader who wishes to confine himself to essentials, 
without going into matters of history and organization, 
should read at least the chapters on The Character and 
Aims of Adult Education, The Adult Student, Methods 
of Teaching, and The Tutor in Adult Education. 

The dominant note of these chapters, and indeed of 
the whole exposition, is the note of freedom, which is 
not, however, interpreted as meaning going where you 
please and doing what you like. Perhaps the best indi- 
cation of what it does mean is implied in the fact that 
although the index of the book is fairly full, it does not 
contain the word Examination. That which is a governing 
conception in school and college education falls into the 
background here, unless, of course, the adult student 
eventually passes on to a university. The teacher is free 
to develop his subject, or, rather, the teacher and his 
students are free to develop their subject, without regard to 
prescribed syllabuses and to the chances of the examination 
room. How in general this freedom is used is suggested 
by a apt quotation from Plato, to the effect that adult 
education must concern itself with the relationships between 
different branches of knowledge, and with their significance 
for the larger purposes of life. From the chapter on 
Method in Teaching one gathers that the method of indi- 
vidual work, which finds its way slowly and painfully 
into schools and colleges, has from the first and quite 
naturally been used in adult education, though not to the 
entire exclusion of the lecture or lesson. One gathers, too, 
that the method of the “ project,” now becoming known 
to the best teachers of young children, has found its place, 
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naturally and independently, in adult education, where 
equal freedom prevails. 

This inadequate notice should not end without some 
reference to the Association of Tutors in Adult Education, 
a body which exists, not only in order to protect the interests 
of its members, but also to provide opportunities for the 
discussion of the problems of adult teaching. Its influence 
is said to be quite out of proportion to its small size—a 
statement which one can well believe. It is to be hoped 
that the day is not far distant when tutors in adult educa- 
tion will enjoy the status and the privileges of fully 
accredited members of the teaching profession. 


THE LIFE OF MERSEYSIDE 


The Social Survey of Merseyside. Edited by D. CARADOG 
JonEs, with the assistance of J. E. MCcCRINDELL, 
H. J. H. PARKER, C. T. SAUNDERS. In Three Volumes. 
(Vol. I, 15s. Vol. II, 21s. Vol. III, 25s. Set of three, 
45s. University Press of Liverpool. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

Such comprehensive surveys as those of London and 
Merseyside are of necessity the work of several people 
spread over a period of years. As such they must suffer 
from a discontinuity, not of arrangement, which is indeed 
logical and well-planned, but of style. Each writer appears 
to have a different idea of the audience whom he is 
addressing, and they vary from a geographer only partly 
intelligible to a layman, to one who takes some considerable 
space to say that the increase of population depends on 
births, deaths, and net migration. 

The work remains, however, a coherent and impressive 
whole. Information contained in it may be said to come 
from three sources, viz.: (1) Published figures of the 
Censuses of Production and Population; (2) results of a 
sample of 7,000 homes comprising 29,000 people; and 
(3) results of special and smaller sample inquiries into 
particular problems. The large sample was collected in a 
manner similar to that of London and the method is thus 
above reproach. The data refer to the period 1929-32. 
Attention is concentrated here on the last two of these 
three sources, since no new information emerges from the 
first. 

The whole of the work is divided into three volumes, of 
which the first may be said to deal with the social condition 
of the working-class population. After some interesting 
but not important historical chapters, and a warning on 
the results of unregulated urban expansion, overmuch time 
and space is taken in comparing the sample of working-class 
homes with England and Wales in general, as revealed by 
the various censuses. Even if definite conclusions on 
differences were drawn (and there is no attempt to do so), 
there is no evidence that the Merseyside working class is 
representative of the English working class as a whole. 

The core of the whole work for the sociologist occupied 
with economic conditions is found in the sections on housing, 
income, poverty, and overcrowding. It is found that, with 
the special criterion adopted, 10-8 per cent of the population 
is overcrowded, the variation for districts being from 5 per 
cent to 30 per cent. For East London, the data being 
comparable, the figure was 16 per cent. There are also 
interesting findings on the effects of rent restriction and 
sub-letting. According to the usual poverty standard, 
slightly modified, 16 per cent of the 6,780 families examined 
were in poverty, aS against 11 per cent in East London. 
Of this 16 per cent, 8 per cent would have been above the 
poverty line had the income been that of a full week’s 
work. If we take a more generous view of minimum needs, 
30 per cent are found below the line. 

Study of the causes of poverty reveal as in London that 
unemployment is the chief, followed by the loss of the prin- 
cipal wage-earner. ‘‘ Poverty usually comes to a man, not 
because he is underpaid, but because he is underworked.”’ 

Rather too much space is given to family budgets, in 
view of the smallness of the sample, and the nature of the 


data. The present writer, who had the privilege of using 
the budgets for another purpose, found that only in ex- 
penditure on food were they illuminating. It is perhaps 
significant that only in this respect do they show much 
resemblance to the figures of the Ministry of Labour. 


The second volume is concerned with the study of 
industrial structure and unemployment, the latter of which 
emerged in volume one as the principal cause of poverty. 
The dependence of Liverpool on world commerce has meant 
great distress since the adoption of a protectionist policy 
by most countries. There are detailed studies of each 
industry, the predominance of shipping emerging clearly 
from the analysis. The study of earnings reveals the rather 
interesting fact that the earnings of skilled artisans are 
slightly above those of clerical workers of the lower grades. 
Interesting results, too, are obtained from a study of 
occupational mobility, the relation of grade and occupation 
of father and son being obtained by sample. It is found 
that 37 per cent remain in the same grade as the father, 
but only 18 per cent in the same occupation. These results 
are very different from those obtained by Chapman in 
Lancashire and Ginsberg in Bowley’s five towns, and the 
discrepancy is apparently due to the unskilled nature of 
the Liverpool population sampled. 

The chapters on the unemployment problem are not pro- 
ductive of much new matter. The incidence is shown to 
become greater as the grade of the worker falls. 

For the educationist the third volume is probably the 
most important, since it deals with the social services, 
including education, and the use of leisure. A plea is made 
for the better co-ordination of local services and for the 
relief of overworked councillors. The chapter on secondary 
education, based on a special sample, and relating educa- 
tional achievements to environment, is instructive, if some- 
what inconclusive. 

Further chapters for the educationists are those on the 
adolescent, 1.e. of age 14-16, and the use of leisure as 
indicated in replies to a questionnaire. The remainder of 
this volume is for the medical sociologist, being principally 
a study of abnormalities. A positive answer is given to an 
inquiry on the presence of differential social fertility. It 
increases as income falls until very low incomes are reached 
when it falls back again. 

The tables and illustrations are in general excellent, but 
two complaints must be made. It is a little confusing to 
be asked to look simultaneously at two maps of the same 
city for which the two compass directions are at right angles. 
Secondly, one has a feeling that in many cases the writer 
has been determined to include as many tables as human 
ingenuity, backed by the laws of permutations, could 
devise. Many only remotely interesting secondary statistics 
have been included. But these are small blemishes on a 
monumental and extremely interesting work. 


THE OPEN-AIR THEATRE.—The programme for the first three 
weeks in August (daily at 2.30 and 8.30 p.m.) includes As You 
Like It, Romeo and Juliet, The Shoemakers’ Holiday, Lysistrata, 
and People’s Ballets. Many thousands of children have attended 
the Theatre this season, which is situated in the lovely Inner 
Circle Gardens, Regent’s Park. It is hoped that visits of school 
pupils will continue during the vacation and that visitors to 
London will take the opportunity of spending an enjoyable session 
at the Theatre. 


* * * 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN CITIZENSHIP.—Leaflets have 
been issued showing the object of the Association : “ To advance 
the study of, and training in, citizenship, by which is meant 
training in the moral qualities necessary for the citizens of a 
democracy ; the encouragement of clear thinking in everyday 
affairs; and the acquisition of that knowledge of the modern 
world usually given by means of courses in history, geography, 
economics, citizenship, and public affairs.” Forms of applica- 
tion for membership may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., Mrs. E. 
Hubback, Morley College, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 
S.E. I. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


Metal Work for Senior Schools. 
BARBER. (5s. net. Pitman.) 
This is an interesting and suggestive collection of exercises 
in metal work, involving benchwork, tinplate work, sheet metal 
work, and smith’s work; it begins with simple workshop pro- 
cesses and passes on to models suitable to the senior school. The 
diagrams are clear and in most cases the designs are satisfactory. 
It is not a book for the pupil, but most handicraft instructors 
would find it a useful addition to the library and a source of 
inspiration. 
The Art and Craft of Lino Cutting and Printing. By C. FLIGHT. 
(3s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 
An admirably illustrated little book on a craft for which a 
place should be found in all schools. 


Book Crafts for Schools : the Approach to Bookbinding. By A. F. 


By H. T. Jones and W. T. 


CoLLINS. (10s. 6d. Leicester and London: The Dryad 
Press.) 

Sketching and Painting: for Beginners Young and Old. By 
D. D. Sawer. (ıs. 6d. net. Boards, 2s. Batsford.) 

A Friendship Frieze: Ten Outline Pictures for Colouring. (6d. 
Edinburgh House Press.) 

Great Lives. Newman. By S. DARK. Shelley. By RutTuH 


BaILey. (2s. net each. Duckworth.) 

If “intricate lives are the most interesting,” it would be 
difficult to find two men whose life story is more deserving of 
study than Newman and Shelley. The shade of Newman, like 
that of Matthew Arnold, must surely haunt the Oxford country- 
side—but they have more than this in common; they both 
honestly faced the intellectual and spiritual problems of an 
indifferent, self-satisfied, materially minded England. Mr. Dark 
clearly shows how Newman reacted to these problems. His book 
is of particular interest to-day when, just a century after the 
Tractarian upheaval, and two centuries after Wesley's challenge, 
problems of faith are once more arousing great interest at Oxford. 
Ruth Bailey has written a competent short life of Shelley. She 
has treated a difficult subject with sympathy combined with 
restraint, avoiding the extremes of “ gush ” and of prejudice into 
which so many writers on Shelley fall. Her book is a helpful 
contribution towards understanding the complex character of 
one of our greatest poets. 


C. P. Scott of the Manchester Guardian. 
(12s. 6d. net. Bell.) 


Great Lives. Mozart. By J. E. TALBOT. 
MARTIN. (2s. net each. Duckworth.) 


By Dr. J. L. HAMMOND. 


Faraday. By T. 


Comparative Greek and Latin Syntax. 
Bell.) 

This study in Greek and Latin syntax is a success, because it is 
much more than its title implies. The subject is approached 
philosophically, so that it might almost be described as a meta- 
physical study in the necessary forms of thought, and is developed 
logically and lucidly from the beginning throughout. It begins 
with an examination of nouns and cases. When it comes to the 
verbs, the different tenses are first examined with the same 
meticulous care. Then the moods come in for consideration, 
until finally we reach the sentence. As before, we proceed 
philosophically, and examine at the outset the variations from 
simple statement. Jussive usages, positive command, negative 
command, concession, wish, and deliberation all come in for 
consideration. The whole inquiry is conducted with consummate 
skill, and examples are produced with never-failing lucidity, 
but they are arranged so that the reader is never allowed to fail 
to see the wood for the trees. It was a good idea to append to the 
book such a copious number of examples for exercise. These 
cover the last thirty-six pages of the book, and form not the least 
useful aid to revision, in fact the reader has here, at a glance, 
copious examples for production in what is known as a critical 
paper as set in any university examination. But more important 
than this is the philosophical attitude with which the student 
will learn to approach his subject. 


By R. W. Moore. (6s. 


Progressive Latin Exercises. By G. C. LIGHTFOOT. (2s. 6d. 
Rivingtons.) 
A First Latin Course. By A. S.C. BARNARD. Part I. (2s. 6d. 


Bell.) 

Hannibal, the Scourge of Rome: being Selections from Livy XXI. 
Edited by E. D.C. LAKE and F. S. PORTER. (2s. Cambridge 
University Press.) 


Foundations for Greek Prose Composition. 
and L. M. STYLER. (4s. Heinemann.) 


By L. W. P. Lewis 


EDUCATION 


An English 
By Mary C. 


International Institute Examinations Enquiry. 
Bibliography of Examinations (1900-1932). 
CHAMPNEYS. (5s. net. Macmillan.) 

It is a matter of common knowledge that committees have 
been set up in England, Scotland, France, Germany, and Swit- 
zerland, for the investigation of problems relating to examina- 
tions, and that through the International Institute of Teachers 
College, New York, the Carnegie Corporation has come forward 
with financial help. That the English Committee has not been 
letting the grass grow under its feet is proved by the appearance 
of this extensive bibliography. The main part of the book, the 
work of Mrs. Champneys, consists of a bibliography of references 
to books and articles in periodicals published in Great Britain 
from 1900 to 1932. In addition, Sir M. Sadler has contributed a 
list of publications bearing on the general history of education 
which have influenced the examination question from 1770 
onwards. The book not only clears the ground for the inquiry 
which is being conducted, but also supplies a permanent 
addition to the data upon which the history of English education 
in the twentieth century must eventually be based. Naturally 
we note with satisfaction that the references to this Journal are 
both numerous and important. 


La Scolarité Obligatoire et sa Prolongation: d’Aprés Les Données 
Fournies par les Ministères de l'Instruction Publique. 
(Fr. 5. Geneva: Bureau International d’Education.) 

This volume, drawn up by the Research Division of the 
International Bureau of Education, contains a general review of 
the problem of compulsory education and the raising of the 
school-leaving age, a study of the question by countries based on 
the replies sent by forty-seven Ministries of Public Instruction, 
and, as an appendix, several projects on the raising of the school- 


leaving age which have been put forward in various countnes. 
The importance of the question and its connexion with unem- 
ployment needs no emphasis, and this collection of facts and 
proposals will be welcomed by all interested in the problem. 


A Secondary School Entrance Test. A Note by W. A. 
BROCKINGTON. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

In this book, Mr. Brockington, the Director of Education for 
Leicestershire, gives a detailed account of the development of 
the test, set up in 1920, in the area, to supersede the older 
“ Scholarship ” examination and now used as the entrance test 
to the schools other than the ordinary primary schools. One 
general written examination is held. This is followed by a system 
of interviews conducted by interviewing boards consisting of 
practising teachers, elementary and secondary. A clear descrip- 
tion of the procedure is given, including the standardization of 
marking, the interviewing and the age-allowances made. The 
account shows how largely the success of the test has been due 
to the enthusiastic but voluntary corporation of the teachers. 
In a series of appendices, examples of the written, group, and 
interviewing tests are given. The account will be read widely, 
and teachers and administrators will be grateful for the descnp- 
tion of this important experiment in solving the difficulties of a 
entrance examination at the age of 11 plus. 


The School and the Age. By G. R. Swaine. (4s. 6d. Russell.) 

Notes on Education, with a Preface on the Art of Teaching. By 
Prof. E. T. CAMpaGNac. (1s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

Children of the New Day. By KATHERINE GLOVER and EVELYN 
DEWEY. (8s. 6d. net. New York and London: D. 
Appleton-Century Co.) 

Tented Schools: Camping as a Technique of Education. By 
DoroTHy REVEL. (3s. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Essays in the Use of English : an Introduction to the Study of 
English. By Prof. G. Cowiinc. (7s. 6d. net. Melbourne 
eet Press in association with the Oxford University 

ess.) 

The author has aimed, and with a great measure of success, 
at arousing in his readers some of the interest that he himself 
has found in the study of the English language and literature. 
The book will serve as an unusually attractive introduction 
to the study of English. It does not follow the beaten track : 
there is a freshness and independence of treatment about these 
twenty chapters that will appeal to students of English. The 
first four chapters, dealing with the growth of modern English, 
are particularly interesting, although here and there Prof. 
Cowling’s conclusions will be challenged, as for example when 
he tells us that a hundred years ago we should find such words 
as soft, often, pronounced with a short o, not with a long vowel 
as now. 


ABC of Reading. By Ezra Pounp. (4s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

It is difficult to know whether this book is meant to be a serious 
contribution to the appreciation of English literature. The style, 
no less than the thought, is distinctly jerky and interjectional. 
One thing that is clear is that Mr. Pound seeks to extol Chaucer 
and to disparage Shakespeare and Milton. 


Exercises in Comprehension for School Certificate English. By 
W. A. CLAYDON. (is. 6d. Bell.) 

A set of fifty passages (half prose and half verse) with questions 
to test the understanding with which they are read. They are 
based on the type of comprehension test that is expected to be 
included in the new English syllabus for the School Certificate 
examination of the Joint Matriculation Board of the Northern 
Universities. 


Storm Tossed: a Story of Indian Life. 
(1s. Edinburgh House Press.) 

The author, who has had unusual opportunities of studying 
Indian life, having lived for a time as one of themselves among 
the inhabitants of a Punjab village, assures us that this intimate 
picture of the life of an Indian girl is in most respects true to 
actual fact. Though the ending is a happy one, it must be con- 
fessed that the heroine fails to arouse keen sympathy, and the 
whole story is one of conflict of habits and beliefs. 


By MIRIAM YOUNG. 


Sense and Structure : Exercises in Comprehension and Apprecta- 
tion. By T. A. CrossLEY. (1s. 6d. Oxford University 
Press.) 

This little book consists mainly of passages, both prose and 
verse, for comprehension tests. The first thirty-four of these are 
followed by suitable questions. 


A Junior English Class-Book. 
(1s. 6d. Bell.) 

Exercises on parsing, analysis, sentence construction, para- 
phrasing, précis, punctuation, reported speech, figures of speech, 
metre, and diction, with a minimum of illustrative matter. The 
book is intended for use in the year prior to that in which can- 
didates prepare for matriculation. 


School Certificate Précis. By G. N. Pocock. (2s. 
Sixty passages for précis, varying in length. 
Stories and Poems of Thomas Hardy. Edited by N. V. MEERES. 

Northanger Abbey. By JANE AUSTEN. Edited by Mrs. 
FREDERICK Boas. Sybil,or The Two Nations. By BENJAMIN 
Disragli. Edited by V. CoHEN. Macbeth. By WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

M. ALDERTON PINK. (2s. 6d. each. Macmillan.) 

These four volumes, handy in size, well printed, and tastefully 
bound, represent the latest additions to the series known as 
“ The Scholar’s Library,” edited by Mr. Guy Boas. All are 
provided with adequate introductory matter, and all, except the 
Shakespeare volume, with a biographical account of the author. 
All, again, have just as much in the way of explanatory notes as 
is really necessary for the general reader, or for a young person 
about to undergo a general school examination. ‘The closing 
lists of essay topics and textual questions are also intended for the 
examinee, or possibly for class discussions. Like the rest of the 
series, these books combine admirably the qualities which make 
them desirable for use in schools, and for the shelves of a library. 
Methuen’s Library of Humour. Edited by E. V. Knox. (1) 

Stephen Leacock. (2) Barry Pain. (2s. 6d. net each. 
Methuen.) 

Here are two handy little volumes, easily slipped into the 

pocket and suitable for dipping into at any odd moments of 


Arranged by T. V. DAVIES. 


Dent.) 


leisure. The series is edited by E. V. Knox, editor of Punch, and 
gives selections from the writings of our leading modern 
humorists. Stephen Leacock's amusing satire and Barry Pain’s 
portrayal of the solemn pomposity of Eliza’s husband make very 
enjoyable reading indeed. 


More Essays by Modern Masters. By H. BeLLOc, G. K. CHESTER- 
TON, E. V. Lucas, R. Lynp, A. A. MILNE, J. B. PRIESTLEY. 
(1s. 6d. Methuen.) 

The plan of this volume is the same as that of Essays by 
Modern Masters, that is, to give a representative selection of the 
writings of a few essayists rather than a more limited selection 
from the work of a larger number. The object is to give the 
reader a better chance of appreciating the special qualities of 
each writer’s work. The same authors have been chosen as in 
the earlier volume, but in addition five essays by J. B. Priestley 
have been included. 


About Peter, Jane, and Toby ; a First Word-Frequency Primer. 
By R. Wirson. (1s. 2d. Nelson.) 

The number of words in this cleverly devised reader is 320, 
and these are repeated, on a rough average, eleven times each. 
This docs not imply a stupefying sameness, for the pictures, 
which are so intimately associated with the text that there is 
every inducement to master the printed word, are engaging, 
and the repetitions work in quite naturally in the lively sketches 
of children’s varied activities. 


The Influence of English. By M. Fottick. 
& Norgate.) 
Children of the Poor. 


(6s. net. Williams 


(7s. 6d. net. Werner Laurie.) 


Sybil, or The Two Nations. By BENJAMIN DISRAELI. Edited by 
V. COHEN, (28. 6d. Macmillan.) 
First Steps in English Grammar. By J. G. ALTHAM. (Is. 6d. 


Bell.) 

The Green Friendly Book : 
Village. By Mary ENTwISTLE. (Is. 
Press.) 

Standard-Bearers : Stories and Legends of St. George of England, 
St. Andrew of Scotland, St. David of Wales, St. Patrick of 
Ireland. By ELIZABETH CLARK. (Boards, Is. 6d. Limp, 
Is. 2d. Paper, 1s. University of London Press.) 


Stories of Friendship in an Indian 
Edinburgh House 


Exercises in the Use and Understanding of English. By R. 
WINDROsSS. (Is. 6d. Arnold.) 

Creatures of the Wilds. Selected by E. W. PARKER. Edited by 
R. W. Jerson. (1s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Melka : the Story of an Arab Pony. By Joan PENNEY. (6s. net. 


Methuen. ) 


Young George. By F. O. MANN. (8s. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 


England Out of Doors. Selected by E. W. PARKER. Edited by 
A. R. Moon. (1s. 6d. Longmans.) 

A Reciter's Repertory. Compiled by KATHLEEN RIcH. (3s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 


A very useful little book for platform performers. It contains 
some ninety pieces, prose and verse, representing many moods 
and styles, and includes many copyright selections that appear 
in this form for the first time. Among the dramatic selections 
are two from Palace Plays and The Queen’s Progress. Laurence 
Houseman’s delightful satire should appeal to the ambitious 
reciter. 


The Songs of Skye: an Anthology. Edited by B. H. HuMBLE. 
(38. 6d. net. Stirling : Eneas Mackay.) 

This is an anthology that will appeal to all who have ever visited 
Skye or have hopes of ever spending a holiday in the island of 
inspiration. It is a unique collection of poems, mostly copyright 
material, that breathe the romantic charm of Skye. It is illus- 
trated by photographic reproductions, and is a very attractive 
pocket volume. 


Selections from Keats: Poetry and Prose. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by J. EARNSHAW. (2s. Methuen.) 

The selections are very well chosen. They include thirty-four 

sonnets, twenty-seven pages of Odes and Lyrics, eighty pages of 
the narrative poems, and nearly fifty pages of the letters. An 
introduction of sixteen pages, and brief notes are added. 
The Golden Road. First Series. Compiled by W. B. WHITE. 
(Book I, Limp Cloth, 1s. Cloth Boards, 1s. 2d. Books II 
and III, Limp Cloth, 1s. 2d. each. Cloth boards, 1s. 4d. 
each. Book IV, Limp cloth, 1s. 4d. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
University of London Press.) 
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GEOGRAPHY 


(1) Foundations of Geography. 1. Round the Globe. 
HARDINGHAM. (Is. 6d. Nelson.) 

(2) Journeys Round the World. By V.C. Spary. (Limp Cloth, 
Is. gd. Cloth Boards, 2s. McDougall’s Educational Co.) 

(3) Exploration and Adventure. By C. CoLitinson. (28. 3d. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

(4) Nansen of Norway. By C. TURLEY. 
Edition. (2s. Methuen.) 

The four reading books in this group are suitable for young 
children as an introduction to a more formal study of geography 
in higher classes. (1) Round the Globe contains stories of people 
and animals in various parts of the world—the lessons are 
made more attractive by interesting illustrations and by out- 
lines of pictures which the children are to cut out and colour. 
(2) Journeys Round the World is an elementary reading book 
which contains a course of simple lessons in geography for the 
years of school life up to 11 ; some of the descriptions are written 
in a personal form and a number of satisfactory pictures illus- 
trate the text. (3) For junior pupils, the ten chapters in the book 
provide an interesting set of reading lessons; they include 
descriptions of the achievements of famous explorers in connexion 
with the Americas, Antipodes, Africa, and the two first voyages 
round the world. In reading such narratives, children will 
become acquainted with the gradual growth of geographical 
knowledge. (4) First published in 1933, this biography of 
Fridtjof Nansen at once became a popular reading book for 
young people; it is therefore pleasing to find that it 1s now 
issued in a cheaper edition for school use without any abridgment 
of the original text. 


Philips’ Informative Geographies. Edited by Prof. E. G. R. 
Taytor. The British Isles. By F. M. Miller. (Manila, 
Is. 2d. Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. G. Philip & Son.) 

In this geography of the British Isles, the physical features, 
climate, occupations, and distribution of population, trade and 
transport are adequately dealt with for pupils in junior forms. 
Suitable questions and exercises are printed at the end of each 
chapter. 


W. & A. K. Johnston's Geographical Pictures. 
Temperate Lands. (1s. per set. Johnston.) 
The twelve pictures in this set have been carefully selected to 
illustrate some fact of geographical importance in the Cool 
Temperate Lands. Useful notes are printed under each picture 
to direct the pupil’s attention to the essential features. Each 
picture is 64 in. by 9 in. in size. 
The Devon Landscape. By W. H. THompson and G. CLARK. 
(5s. net. Black.) 

This charming book on the Devon landscape is appropriately 
dedicated by the authors to the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England in appreciation of its vigilance and con- 
structive work to safeguard the beauty of our land. The well- 
known features of Devonshire are very carefully described and 
all lovers of the county will welcome this small volume as a 
pleasant companion on their journeys. Sixteen photogravure 
pictures very efhciently illustrate the text. 


(1) Practical Map Books. By S. J. B. WHyBRow. Book I. 
Great Britain and Ireland. Book II. Europe. (10d. each. 
Dent.) 

(2) The Young Explorer's Log Books : 
Junior Schools. By J. H. STEMBRIDGE and S. E. WILLIAMS. 
Books I-IV. (4d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

(1) The Practical Map Books I and II contain clearly drawn 
sketch maps and spaces for the written answers to the exercises. 
Taken as a whole, they cover a wide course of study on the 
British Isles and Europe for the pupil to be able to complete 
the exercises and to answer the supplementary questions. 
(2) The four notebooks in this series provide easy questions, 
the answers to which the boy can readily obtain by observation 
or by a little research on his own part. The results, noted in the 
book, gradually forms a useful record of what the boy has found 
out for himself. 


By B. G. 


Second (School) 


Set 1. Cool 


Practical Notebooks for 


(1) The Southern Continents. By T. PicKLesS. Book I. South 
and Central America. Book II. Africa. Book III. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and the Pacific Islands. (1s. 9d. 


each. Dent.) 
(2) School Certificate Revision Geography. By C. E. CLOWSER. 
(2s. 3d. Murray.) 
(1) The three geographies in this attractive series (the Southern 
Continents) are intended primarily for secondary school pupils 
taking a course leading up to the School Certificate Examination. 


Each book provides a suitable course of study for one term, so 
that the set can be conveniently fitted into the other parts of the 
geography syllabus. After the major climatic divisions of each 
continent have been dealt with, the various regions are described 
in some detail. The text is well illustrated with pictures and 
sketch maps. (2) The aim of the author of this geography is to 
present, in a concise form, points essential for revision in the 
year preceding the School Examination. An enormous amount 
of geographical information has been compressed into the space 
of 160 pages. The sections on the British Isles and Europe are 
rather longer than the others. A selection of School Certificate 
questions are printed at the end of each chapter. 


(1) Handicraft and Physical Geography. By W. A. LISMER and 
M. H. PLAYLE. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

(2) Progressive Exercises in Practical Geography. By C. B. 
THuRSTON. Book III. America. (1s. Arnold.) 

(1) The making of models is an important part of practical 
work in geography. In this book, careful explanations are given 
as to the making of such models with special reference to the 
materials required, method of construction, and also the purpose 
and manipulation of the model when completed. The models 
described include those illustrating the earth’s rotation and 
revolution, the sun’s altitude, sundials, phases of the moon, and 
eclipses. (2) The exercises in this course of practical geography 
provide material for individual work in class or at home. The 
completed exercises will form a very useful summary for revision. 
Throughout this book, the sets of exercises on the Americas have 
been carefully thought out and systematically arranged in order 
to give pupils the most efficient assistance possible in their 
geography work. 

The Principles of Economic Geography. By Prof. R. N. RUDMOSE 
Brown. Third Edition. (6s. net. Pitman.) 

The usefulness of this volume to the ordinary reader is due to 
the fact that the principles of economic geography are here 
presented in an eminently readable form. In the new edition all 
statistical matter has been carefully revised and recent develop- 
ments in different lands have been added to the text ; in other 
respects the work retains its original form. A copy of this geo- 
graphy should certainly be available in schools for senior pupils 
as a valuable introduction to the study of this important subject. 


Things seen in the Chateaux Country : a Description of the In- 
comparable French Chateaux, thety Historical Associations and 
Architecture, with Intimate Details of Country House and 
Peasant Life in ‘‘ The Garden of France.” By Capt. L. 
RICHARDSON. (3s. 6d. Seeley Service.) 

To the tourist who is taking a leisurely holiday in the chateaux 
country of the Loire and its tributary valleys this little volume 
would be a delightful companion. It is written by an author who 
knows the country intimately and is well acquainted with the 
historical associations of the castles and the quaint customs of 
the inhabitants. The descriptions are illustrated with beautiful 
pictures of typical scenes and peoples. 


Atlas for China. Prepared under the are of G. S. FOSTER 
KEMP. (3s. Macmillan.) 

This atlas, prepared under the direction of a former head- 
master of the Public School for Chinese, Shanghai, contains large 
sectional maps of China in addition to the maps of the world and 
continents. All the maps in the atlas have been carefully de- 
signed, effectively coloured, and the names on them clearly 
printed. There are also several pages of statistical information 
relating to China, Japan, and the Straits Settlements. 


Black’s Geography Pictures. Selected and Edited by J. Farr- 
GRIEVE. Set 6. Asta. Set 7. The Mediterranean. (1s. 6d. 
each. Black.) 

Habitat, Economy and Society: a Geographical Introduction to 
Ethnology. By Prof. C. D. ForpE. (15s. net. Methuen.) 

Our Island Home: an Elementary Geography of the British Isles. 
By J. W. Pace. (2s. 6d. net. Macdonald & Evans.) 

Rudiments of Commercial Geography. By M. G. GHARE. 


(As. 8. 
Sajjanwadi, Baramati: The Author.) 


“ First AID FOR THE Car.’’—This is the title of a small pocket 
booklet issued by Sternol, Ltd., Royal London House, Finsbury 
Square, London, E.C.2. It deals with the engine, ignition, 
water cooling, and gives driving hints and general advice. First 
aid notes and lubrication charts for Austin and Morris cars are 
also included. Copies may be had free on application. 
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HISTORY 


St. Andrew of Scotland. By Prof. R. K. Hannay. (2s. 6d. net. 
The Moray Press.) 

A delightful series of broadcast lectures by a master both of 
Scottish history and English style. It deals with the cult of 
St. Andrew; the cross of the saint ; and the city called by bis 
name. 


History of Wales, 1485-1931: for School Certificate. By 
D. WILLIAMS. (1s. 9d. Murray.) 
Owen Glyn Dwr. By J. D. G. Davies. (6s. net. Partridge.) 

It would be hard to imagine two books dealing with Wales 
more diametrically different from one another than these. The 
year 1485 saw the Welsh conquest of England, and from that 
date onward, under the Tudors and their successors, Wales and 
England developed together in peace and prosperity. The 
revolt of Owen Glyn Dwr at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century was an almost unmitigated disaster for his country, 
and Mr. Davies's vigorous biography of his misguided hero is a 
long tale of treachery, cruelty, and wanton devastation. 


The Economic History of Scotland. By I. F. GRANT. (5s. net. 
Longmans.) 

Miss I. F. Grant has already made a name for herself as a 
pioneer student of the economic side of Scottish history. She 
began with a description of Everyday Life on an Old Highland 
Farm. She continued with a more systematic study of Scottish 
industry and commerce to A.D. 1603. The present work carries 
her researches up to the end of the nineteenth century. It 
forms an invaluable introduction to a much-neglected aspect of 
North British history. 


British Foreign Policy from 1815 to 1933. 
(5s. net. Methuen.) 

Mr. Edwards, late of Middlesbrough, well known for his 
valuable notebooks of British and European history, here 
presents us from the fullness of his knowledge with an admirable 
sketch of British foreign policy from the Treaty of Vienna to 
the present day. No more authoritative or satisfactory intro- 
duction to its important subject could be desired. 


The History of the Decline and Fall of the Medieval Papacy. By 
Dr. L. E. Binns. (16s. net. Methuen.) 

This is a remarkably able and important book. It is, indeed, 
as its title suggests, a supplement to Gibbons’ classical history 
of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. On the one hand, 
it corrects Gibbons’ anti-Byzantinism and anti-Christianism ; 
on the other hand, it shows how the Papacy, and not the feeble 
autocracy of Constantinople, was the true successor to the 
Caesardom. The period covered is roughly 1215 to 1527, that is, 
from Innocent III to Luther. Mr. Binns’s conclusion is that the 
radical cause of the ruin of the medieval papal monarch was 
its secularization. 


The Origins of Modern Spain. By Prof. J. B. TREND. (ros. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

This vivacious and well-documented book is mainly devoted 
to a study of the Spanish Revolution of 1868 and its leaders. It 
professes to be “ not political, but educational.” Nevertheless 
it is heavily biased against the monarch and the church. 


The Return of Napoleon. By H. Houssaye. Translated by 
T. C. MacauLay. (6s. net. Longmans.) 

A translation in excellent English of a classic of French 
historical literature that has stood the test of nearly fifty years’ 
criticism. In vivid and picturesque narrative it tells the story 
of Napoleon's exile in Elba in 1814, and his miraculous return to 
France and to momentary power in 1815. Few more exciting 
and dramatic tales have ever been told. 


Educational Research Series, No. 23. Report on the Teachinyz 
of History and Civics in Victorian Secondary Schools, by 
the History Sub-Committee of the Victorian Institute for 
Educational Research. Edited by Aticze Hoy. With an 
Appendix on Promotion of International Understanding 
by W. D. ForsytnH. (2s. 6d. net. Melbourne University 
Press in association with the Oxford University Press.) 

We have more than once directed attention to the work that 
is being done in Australia by the Victorian Institute of Educa- 
tional Research. This report, by the History Sub-Committee 
of the Institute, on the teaching of history and civics in Victorian 
secondary schools, is of general as well as of local interest, and is 
well worth reading by teachers and administrators in this 
country. As a study in “ comparative education,” too, it is 
of value. The broadening of the conception of history teaching 
since the War, and the cramping effect of external examina- 


By W. EDWARDS. 


tions, are only two out of many problems that meet the teacher, 
whether in the old country or in Victoria, and that are discussed 
in this excellent report. 


Russia To-day: What can we Learn from it? By SHERWOOD 
Eppy. (ios. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This is a thoughtful and challenging book, the fruit of wide 
knowledge and experience, and of definite historical and social 
convictions. Dr. Eddy believes that any complete civilization 
should recognize the conquests of five creative epochs in man’s 
history—the free life and thought of the Greeks, the spiritual 
achievements of the Hebrews, Roman law and organization, 
science and its mastery of material environment, the Communist 
ideal of equal justice in distribution and the socialization of all 
life. The Russian experiment is in grave default because it 
eliminates the Greek and Hebrew contributions to culture. In 
Part I of his book Dr. Eddy attributes four evils to the Soviet 
system—a paralysing bureaucracy, the denial of liberty, the 
continual resort to compulsion and violence, dogmatic atheism, 
and anti-religious propaganda. In Part II, at much greater 
length, he discusses what may be learned from Russia. His 
method of establishing his case is a blend of general reflections, 
statements of fact, historical judgments, and comparison with 
contemporary conditions in other countries, chiefly America. 
Among the activities of the Russian government in which he 
finds an actual advance on Western practice, or suggestions of 
value, are social planning, absence of racial prejudice, penal 
reform, and education. The religious question is treated on the 
whole with fairness and discrimination, and certain features of 
the new morality are justly praised. A sympathetic and 
critical discussion of the doctrines of Marx in the body of the 
work is supplemented by an Appendix giving the essential 
points of the famous Communist Manifesto by Marx and Engels. 
Dr. Eddy’s book is well worthy of perusal. 


England in the Eighteenth Century. By W. T. SELLEY. 
net. Black.) 

The period covered by this book is broadly 1702 to 1815, that 
is to say it begins with the War of the Spanish Succession and 
ends with the Peace of Vienna. The familiar facts of English 
eighteenth-century history are duly recorded, but not in the 
normal manner. The arrangement of the book is largely topical 
rather than chronological. The twelve chapters are really 
separate and independent essays e.g., Chapter IX, “ Scotland 
and Ireland, 1689-1815,” and Chapter XI, “ The Development 
of the Constitution 1689-1815.” Now this arrangement, although 
useful for purposes of revision, is most unsatisfactory as a basis 
of study. Things did not happen thus sectionally. Mr. Selley’s 
survey, therefore, in spite of merit, lacks continuity of vitality, 
movement, and organic unity. 


A Short History of Modern Europe: from 1789 to the Present. 
Day. By D. M. KETELBEY. (3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

Miss Ketelbey is already favourably known to teachers as the 
author of an excellent History of Modern Europe, published five 
years ago. The present volume may be regarded as an abbre- 
viated and simplified version of that admirable advanced and 
detailed work. It is marked by careful accuracy, lucid arrange- 
ment, and attractive literary style. The text is accompanied 
by a number of useful maps and by a few well-chosen 
illustrations. 


(8s. 6d 


Revolution and Recovery. By Prof. R. B. Mowat. 
Arrowsmith.) 

England would seem to be one of the few great nations in 
which the publication of such a book as this is still tolerated. 
Prof. Mowat rejoices, as fortunately he may, in that supreme 
glory of the academic profession, whereby it may aim simply 
at ascertaining the truth, and that freedom of the scholar to 
express and to present the truth, so far as he is able. As historian 
and economist, he has no politics and no party bias. He can 
therefore tell us what he believes to be the scientific truth about 
such topics as the restriction of the market, the policy of 
restriction, the outlawry of war, the rule of force, the trials of 
parliament, and the American experiment. This he does in a 
manner which makes his book of real value to the thoughtful 
reader. We wish that such books were more numerous than 
they are. 


(6s. net, 


Tracing History Backwards. By S. Kinc-Hatt and K. C. 
BosweELL. (rs. 6d. net. Evans.) 

Few broadcasters are more popular, and more deservedly so, 

than Mr. King-Hall. His excellent talks entitled Tracing History 
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Backwards are doubtless remembered with pleasure by many 
thousands of listeners. He has now with the assistance of 
Mr. K. C. Boswell, put them into print, with additions and illus- 
trations. The idea of the talks is, of course, to take the pro- 
minent features of present-day life in England and show his- 
torically how they came into existence. In that way Mr. King- 
Hall treats the principal commodities of everyday use, modern 
modes of manufacture, currency, government, and so on. In 
the easiest and most agreeable manner he succeeds in conveying 
much information of first-rate civic value. 


The Nation at Work: from 1603 to the Present Day. 
WortTs. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Life and Work in England: a Sketch of our Social and Economic 
History. By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. (3s. Arnold.) 

The first of the two manuals mentioned above is the fourth 
and concluding volume of Messrs. Davies and Worts’s History of 
England at Work. It describes the developments in agriculture, 
in industry, in commerce, in modes of transport, in building, in 
currency, in means of communication, and so on, during the past 
three centuries. Mrs. Fisher with great skill attempts something 
of the same sort on a smaller scale and for the whole course of 
English history. Both these books should prove useful, the first 
for middle forms, the second for juniors. 


A Middle School History of England. By R.M. Rayner. Vol. III. 
1714-1930. (3s. Murray.) 

A Concise History of Britain. 
(3s. Longmans.) 

The first of these two volumes by the diligent and resourceful 
Mr. Rayner completes his excellent Middle School History of 
England. It displays all the merits of its predecessors, namely, 
lucid narrative, judicious selection of topics, interesting illus- 
trations, useful documents, and searching tests. All that teachers 
and pupils need is there. The second of the two volumes provides 
a summary of British (mainly English) history for junior forms. 
A novel feature is a set of concise tabular “ notes "’ on important 
events and documents. 

Modern Welsh History: from 1485 to the Present Day. By 


I. Jones. (Complete, 3s. Part II, 2s. Bell.) 
Most histories of Wales either cease or become very thin after 


By F. R. 


By R. M. Rayner. To 1603. 


the Tudor conquest of England in 1485. Welsh history tends to 
be merged and lost in the combined narrative of Anglo-Celtic 
activities under the Welsh kings. Mr. Idris Jones in this vivid 
and interesting manual shows that Wales retained an individual 
life of its own all through the modern period, and that it dis- 
played some remarkable religious, political, economic, and social 
developments. This valuable and informative little work should 
appeal to a large public both within Wales and without. 


Makers of World History. By R. A. F. Mears. Book II. The 
Middle Ages. Book III. Modern Times. (2s. 6d. each- 
Arnold.) 

The first of these volumes contains short but vivid biographical 
sketches of fifteen typical great men of the Middle Ages beginning 
with Theodosius the Ostrogoth, and ending with Mohammed the 
conqueror of Constantinople. The second of the two volumes 
takes up the tale and carries it to the present day in a series of 
fourteen studies, starting from Columbus and terminating in 
Lenin. These pen-pictures of great men admirably supplement 
the consecutive narrative of the ordinary textbooks. 


The Making of Modern Britain, 1763-1922. By Prof. R. B. 
Mowat. New Edition. (2s. 6d. Black.) 


Stories from Spanish History. By Dr. E. A. WooLF. (2s. Harrap.) 


Rousseau and the Modern State. By Dr. A. COBBAN. (10s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

The Historv of Spain. Part I. By L. Bertranpb. Part II. By 
L. BERTRAND and Sir CHARLES PETRIE. The French 


Translated by W. B. WELLS. 
woode.) 

British History from 1782 to 1933. By Dr. K. DERRY. 
Without Economic Section, 3s. Bell.) 

Parliament: What tt is and how it Works. By H. MORRISON 
and W. S. ABBOTT. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

A History of National Socialism. By K. HEIDEN. 
from the German. (15s. net. Methuen.) 

A School History of England. Edited by E. W. GREEN. (Is. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

Two Centuries of Change: an Elementary History for Young 
Australians. By Prof. W. K. Hancock. (2s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 


(18s. net. Eyre & Spottis- 


(3s. 6d. 


Translated 


MATHEMATICS 


The Essentials of School Geometry. 
A. B. Mayne. (5s. Macmillan.) 
The publication of this “ Scottish Edition ” of an excellent 
textbook throws a curious sidelight upon the chaotic nature of 
geometrical teaching in this country and the controlling power 
exercised by examining bodies. In order to provide for the 
requirements of the Scottish Education Department, between 
thirty and forty pages have been added to the original edition, 
containing proofs of certain theorems not originally included, 
and proofs of some mensuration formulae. The’main bulk of the 
original edition has not been altered. The curious will find the 
additional matter an interesting study, not so much in Euclidean 
methods as in the point of view of the examining bodies who 
require these methods; and the practical teacher in Scotland 
will find all that he has to drill into his pupils for examination 
purposes. Whether the book has become more valuable 
educationally is less certain. 


(Scottish Edition.) By 


The Elements of Analytical Geometry. By J. T. Brown and 
C. W. M. Manson. PartII. TheCircle. (1s.6d. Macmillan.) 
Part I of this book, on the straight line, has already been 
noticed. Part II deals thoroughly with the analytical geometry 
of the circle. The equation of the tangent is derived from first 
principles, but an alternative method using the calculus is pro- 
vided. There are a satisfactorily large number of examples, 
mainly straightforward and numerical in character. 


The Three Stream Senior School Arithmetics. Edited by S, 
NuGENT. Books Ia, Ib, Ic. By W. S. Ruymess. Books 2a, 
2b, 2c. By C. T. Birp. Books 3a, 3b, 3c. By W. R. 
BuLLEN. (1s. 4d. each. Mathews & Marrot.) 

These courses are designed to meet the needs of quick, average, 
and slow children during the three years they may spend doing 
arithmetic in a senior school. The books contain about a 
thousand examples, each with no bookwork ; they are therefore 
more suitable as companion-volumes to an arithmetic of a more 
usual kind. Even the quick child occasionally wants access to 


a book in which he or she can look up and revise a method. The 
idea of having separate books for the three streams is ingenious, 
but it is not obviously superior to the usual method of having a 
single textbook in use in a school and allowing the A, B, and C 
pupils to advance along the same stream at different rates. The 
examples are practical and there is no useless lumber in these 
books to block the way. 


School Certificate Mathematics. By Dr. H. J. LARCOMBE and J. K. 
FLETCHER. Algebra, Part I. (With Answers, 2s. 3d. 
Without Answers, 2s. Cambridge University Press.) 

This volume contains a first-year course in algebra comprising 
sections on generalization, notation, simple equations, directed 
numbers, graphs, and formulae. The mere enumeration of this 
list of contents shows that the book has been constructed from 
a modern standpoint with the intention of familiarizing the pupil 
with algebraic ideas without insisting on an excessive amount 
of formal and manipulative work. The examples are numerous 
and afford plenty of scope for necessary revision work. A note- 
worthy feature is the number of printed graphs which the pupil 
has to read and interpret. We regard this as an excellent 
introductory course. 


The Citizen Arithmetics. By Dr. H. E. J. Curzon and F. A. W. 
GREENGRASS. (Pupil’s Books I, 1s. 6d. II, rs. 8d. III, 
1s. 10d. Nelson.) 

Elementary Practical Mathematics: a Texibook Covering the 
Syllabuses of Examinations in Practical Mathematics for the 
National Certificate. By E. W. GoLDING and H. G. GREEN. 
Book I (First Year). (5s. net. Pitman.) 

Post-Primary Mathematics. By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT and G. W. 


Spriccs. Book I. (2s. With Answers. 2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Post-Primary Mathematics. By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT and G. W. 
SPRIGGS. Book II. (With Answers, 2s. 6d. Without 


Answers, 2s. Harrap.) 
A Shorter Trigonometry. By W.G. BoRrcHARDT and the Rev. A. D. 
PERROTT. (4s. Without Tables, 3s. 6d. Bell.) 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Stories and Plays. By A. SCHNITZLER. 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
PORTERFIELD. (4s. 6d. Heath.) 

An excellent edition of the well-known Austrian dramatist, 
the author of Anatol. It contains a short but sufficient account 
of his life and works, five short stories, and two plays. There 
are brief notes, chiefly of syntactical interest,and a full vocabulary. 


Abschied vom Paradies: ein Roman unter Kindern. By F. 
TuiEss. Edited, with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary, by 
O. G. BoETZKEs. (28. Heath.) 

As the introduction tells us, Thiess is a new star on the horizon 
of the literary world. This novel is a story of youth as viewed 
from the standpoint of adults and will be found very suitable 
for reading in senior classes. There are notes, exercises, and a 
vocabulary. 


Edited, with Intro- 
by Prof. A. W. 


Chansons et Poémes. Collected by F. N. Dixon and K. GEE. 
(1s. The Gregg Publishing Co.) 
A useful book of songs with music which should help in oral 
work. 


Bob Lebt Sich in Deutschland Ein. By Dr. E. GÜNTSsCH and 
W. W. WHITWORTH. (is. 9d. Dent.) 
A useful reader giving an account of Germany of to-day, in- 

tended for middle forms. Notes in German and a vocabulary. 


Classified French Unseens. By Dr. W. G. Hartog. 
Edition. (3s. University Tutorial Press.) 

This is a second edition of Dr. Hartog’s collection of unseens. 
He has added a number of extracts from modern authors. Con- 
sidering the present tendency of examiners to set conversational 
pieces it seems a pity that no examples of these have been inserted. 


Le Prisonnier du Chateau d'If : Incident tiré du premier Volume 
du Roman Le Comte de Monte Cristo, par ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
Version simplifiee par S. H. Hopper. (1s. 3d. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

This extract from Monte Cristo is surely the most exciting tale 
of escape in all modern literature. No boy or girl can help being 
thrilled by it. In order to encourage rapid reading and increase 
the interest, the more difficult words and phrases have been 
paraphrased by easier French versions in the margin. There are 
questionnaires at the end of the book. 


Bell’s Graduated French Readers. Cinq Contes Gais. By E. 
PEROCHON and A. Demaison. Adapted and Edited, with 
Exercises, &c., by N. W. H. Scotr. Le Roi de Tamboutina, 
by J. SANDEAU, and Tamango, by P. MERIMEE. Adapted 
and Edited, with Exercises, &c., by B. YANDELL. (ıs. 9d. 
each. Bell.) 

Two more of Mr. Yandell’s readers, the former for elementary 
forms, the latter for middle forms. Both should serve their 
purpose well and the exercises are very full and should be helpful 
in acquiring a sound knowledge of grammar. 


By A. LIVINGSTONE. 


Second 


German Revision and Drill. 
University Tutorial Press.) 
A set of exercises consisting of short phrases in German on the 
left-hand page with the corresponding English on the right hand. 
A revision course of these should eliminate many of the errors 
that a student is bound to make. 


Bilderlesebuch. By O. Korscuwitz. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

This reader is on similar lines to that of Mr. Barker; it is 
intended for older pupils though it has equally modern woodcuts 
by the author. These books have an individuality that may not 
please all teachers, but pupils will be attracted by them. 


Emile et les Détectives. By E. KASTNER. Translated by Madame 
L. Faisans-Maury. Adapted and Edited, with Ques- 
tionnaires, Exercises, and Vocabulary, by SIMONE S. 
MANSON. (ıs. gd. Bell.) 

This favourite story, of which we noted the German text some 
time ago, has now been translated into French, and the scene 
transferred to France. It should make a satisfactory third-year 
reader. It has the usual apparatus of questionnaires and 
vocabulary. 


French-English and English-French Shorter Dictionary of Com- 
mercial and Financial Terms, Phrases, and Practice. By 
J. O. KETTRIDGE. (5s. net. Routledge.) 

Mr. Kettridge, whose larger dictionaries we have favourably 
reviewed in the past, has now produced a shorter work. The 
type is somewhat small, but it is clear, and he has included a vast 
amount of information in 300 pages. For it is not only a dic- 
tionary, but often an encyclopaedia and guide to commercial 


(1s. od. 


practice. No business man or clerk who has to deal with foreign 
correspondence should be without this useful manual on his desks. 


Basic German Reader for Beginners. With Questions, Selected 
Idioms, and Complete Vocabulary. By Dr. H. L. BARKER. 
(2s. 6d. Cambridge: Heffer.) 

A very varied and interesting reader for beginners. The 
material has been selected from recent German books for children 
and deal with the daily life of that country. The illustrations are 
very modern and will not please at first sight; the texts are 
interspersed with songs and rhymes, familiar to every German 
child. There is plenty of matter for conversation and to the 
vocabulary has been paid special attention. On the whole a 
very live book. 


Examination French. By M. F. Durour. (Book I, 3s. Book IT, 
4s. Teacher's Book, 7s. 6d. Black.) 

For those teachers who like to have one book which covers 
their subject, this manual will prove very suitable. It is planned 
on frankly utilitarian lines, its object being to enable pupils to 
pass the School Certificate. Book I is intended for second and 
third-year students, Book II for third and fourth year. Each one 
contains stories for reproduction, unseens, prepared and unpre- 
pared dictations, vocabularies for learning by heart, an abbre- 
viated grammar and prose composition. As the last named is 
usually the most difficult test, the number in Book II seems 
scarcely sufficient. On page 378 there is a misprint of “ coups ”’ 
for “ loups,” some of the idioms seem scarcely idiomatic, e.g. 
“c'est navrant,’ and many of the proverbs might be translated 
more idiomatically. The examination Do’s and Don’ts on the 
inside of the cover are very much to the point and the French 
verbs on the back cover are a model of capable arrangement. 
The Teacher's Book begins with an explanation of the plan and 
method of the serics. In the proposed time-table of work, it 
takes for granted that five periods are allotted to French every 
week. This is surely above the average. The stories for repro- 
duction, the unprepared dictations, and the key to the proses 
follow. There is an appendix of difficult spellings in which 
orgueil is included under c, many words are included which are 
spelt as in English and galop, personnel, violon, and comité with 
other difficulties are omitted. 


A First French Vocabulary. By S. W. WELLS. A First Spanish 
Vocabulary. By E. L. Hancock. (gd. each.  Pitfield 
Publishing Co.) 

In the early days of the direct method, vocabularies were 
despised and the acquisition of words left to the pupil's reading 
and speaking. Gradually it has been forced upon teachers that 
a wider vocabulary is necessary if unseen translation is to be 
successfully tackled. Many books of word lists are now appearing 
at most moderate prices. Mr. Wells would have been better 
advised to have two columns on each page rather than three 
and to have placed the article to show the gender before every 
noun, and not only before those from page 16. “ A la maison ” 
means ‘‘ to the house ” but also “at home ” (page 62), and to 
include words which are identical in both languages seems a 
waste of space, e.g." Oh!” (page 64). Un avocat is a lawyer, 
but it would be better to say “ barrister ” in order to show what 
kind of a lawyer. And is a beginner ever likely to need to trans- 
late “‘ zip-fastener ” ? 


Translation from and into French: for Higher School Certificate. 
By Dr. L. E. KASTNER and J. Marks. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 
These two experienced authors and teachers have produced 
an excellent manual for the post-matriculation student. The 
extracts are not long but they are expected to be carefully done. 
The notes are most helpful, as they draw attention to difficulties 
rather than translate them outright. 


School Certificate French Translation : Prose and Verse Passages, 
with Exercises. By K. C. Bruce. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
This book would serve as an alternative to the same author's 
French Passages. There are a hundred extracts—fifty-six prose 
and forty-four verse. Each one has exercises of different kinds, 
and there is a vocabulary at the end. This book should serve 
its purpose well. 


French Unseens: Prose and Verse. Compiled by Dr. L. E. 
KASTNER and J. Marks. Book I. For Lower Forms. 
Book II. For Middle Forms. (1s. each.) Book III. For 
Upper Forms. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 

Three small books which should be useful in class work. There 


are occasional notes on idiomatic or difficult points. 
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Second French Course : for Seniors. 
(3s. net. Gregg Publishing Co.) 
This course which contains thirty lessons, is intended chiefly 
for commercial students. Each piece of translation is followed 
by several exercises on grammar and translation. 


By H. F. RYNASTON-SNELL. 


Le Premier Shampoing @'Absalon, et Autres Contes. Edited by 
N. W. H. Scott. (1s. gd. Macmillan.) 

Three short stories in French suitable for third-year students 

with exercises on comprehension and retranslation followed by 


a vocabulary. 


Class Work in French: for School Certificate and Matriculation. 
By C. E. Mitts and H. B. Miris. (2s. Bell.) 

This would serve as a revision book for Matriculation candi- 
dates. The grammar introduction consists of sentences in French 
to recall the chief rules. The remainder of the book contains 
translation material from and into French followed by an 
English-French vocabulary. 

Junior School French Composition. By Dr. M. W. Murray and 
E. Casati. (1s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

A book for third-year students. On the left-hand page are 
rules of syntax that prove difficult to students whereas on the 
right-hand page are two pieces of English to be translated, con- 
taining examples of the rules. This should form a useful revision 
book for examinees. 


Modern German Texts for Rapid-Reading, No. 1. Das Geheimnis 
des Jannshofs. By F. BAUER. Adapted as a Rapid-Reader, 
with Questions, Selected Idioms, and Vocabulary, by 
Dr. M. L. BARKER and Dr. F. WOLCKEN. (1s. Heffer.) 

This reader has translations of dithcult words and phrases in 
the margin. 


German Readings. Second Series. Edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by H. W. Soure. (2s. 6d. Heath.) 
A book of easy reading matter for intermediate forms. It 


contains four short stories, one of which is Storm’s ‘‘ Immensee,” 
and a selection of poems and songs. Notes at the bottom of 
each page and a full vocabulary. 
German U'nseens. Selected and Edited by H. S. Evason ani 
H. R. SPENCER. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 
A useful collection of unseens for School Certificate and Matricu- 
lation forms, with no help at all. 


Le Chapeau de Monsieur Magloire, et autres Contes d'après 
F. Bodson and A. Robida. Adapted and Edited, with 
Exercises, &c., by H. BRown. (1s. 9d. Bell.) 

A French Course. First Year. By G. J. G. TAYLOR and Wm». H. 
CARHART. (2s. Od. Blackie.) 

Lecturas Modernas Faciles. Edited by W. Bonswortu and 
E.G. JAMES. (2s. od. Black.) 

Junior School French Composition. By Dr. M. W. MURRAY and 
E. Casati. (1s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

Progressive French Composition. By L. LAMPORT-SMITH. (2s. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

An Easy French Course. By W. RIPMAN. 

Peter Macht das Rennen. By O. B. WENDLER. 
STOCKTON. (18. gd. Methuen.) 

Oral German Composition. By F. G. Gaybout. 
Book.) (5s. net. Pitman.) 


Grafoverb de la Langue Francaise. Grafoverb de la Lengua 
Castellana. (One Copy, 2s. 3d. post free. Two copies, 4s. 3d. 
post free. W. Chapman, 15b Queensboro’ Terrace, London, 
W. 2.) 

Les Grands Écrivains de France illustrés : 


(is. 6d. Dent.) 
Edited by C. E. 


(Teacher's 


Morceaux Choisis e! 


Analyses. By E. ABRY, Prof. J. BERNES, P. CROUZET, and 
Prof. J. LÉGER. Fascicule 1. Le Moyen Age. (Fr. 13. 
Paris: Didier. Toulouse: Privat.) 


MUSIC 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
Columbia Records (Columbia Graphophone Co.). 


RICHARD STRAUSS. 
by the Walter Straram Orchestra. 


MENDELSSOHN. (a) Spring Song; (b) 


Suite “ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” 
LX300. 6s. 


Bee's 


Played 


Weddine ; 


TCHAIKOVSKY, Chant sans Paroles. Sir Henry Wood 
conducting the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra. DX579. 4s. 
Eric Coates. London Bridge—March; Summer Afternoon 


—Idyill. 
2s. 6d. 
Kına Henry VI. Gloria in Excelsis; NICHOLAS DAMETT. 
(a) Salve Porta Paradisi; (b) Beata Det. The Nashdom 
Abbey Singers, conducted by the Rev. Dom Anselm Hughes. 


Eric Coates and Symphony Orchestra. DB1382. 


DX581. 4s. 
SCHUBERT. The Hurdy-Gurdy Man ; Irish Air ; arr. Stanford ; 
Trottin’ to the Fair. Woop, The Sailorman. Sung by 


Plunket Greene. DB1377. 2s. 6d. 


The best orchestral record this month is that of three numbers 
from Strauss’s music to Moliere’s comedy, the Overture, Minuet, 
and Courante. The playing of the Walter Straram Orchestra 
admirably displavs both the charm of the music and the piquancy 
of the scoring. Sir Henry Wood gives a well finished performance 
of orchestral arrangements of three old-time favourites, and so 
also does Mr. Coates of two attractive light pieces of his own 
composition. Of considerable historical interest is the record 
of the Gloria by Henry VI and the two examples by Nicholas 
Damett which, recorded in Nashdom Abbey, are given an 
authoritative performance under the direction of Dom Anselm 
Hughes, who has made a close study of medieval choral music. 
Mr. Plunket Greene's singing of three rather oddly contrasted 
songs is again notable for his remarkably clear diction. 


The Approach to Club Music: Suggestions for the Use of Club 
Workers with Little Musical Training. By Rose L. 
HENRIQUES. (Is. net. Oxford University Press.) 

This interesting handbook does not attempt to teach music. 
Its aim is “ to show club leaders an easy way of introducing 
a practical appreciation of music into their clubs.” It covers 
a wide range of activities, and amongst those upon which wise 
counsel is given are camp and club singing, the formation and 
training of bands, the acting of opera in costume, lectures, 


gramophone concerts, and the music of religious services. Helpful 
lists of suitable books, records, and music are also included. 
Miss Henriques writes with an intimate knowledge of club work 
and conditions, and her book will be invaluable as a guide to 
those who wish to encourage and develop the love and practice 
of music in this important branch of social work. 


Sixty Songs for Little Children (The Clarendon Song Book Series). 
Edited by W. G. WHITTAKER, H. WISEMAN, and J. WISHART. 
New Texts by F. B. Woop. (2s. 6d. Oxford University 
Press.) 

An excellent book for very young singers. In addition to some 
of our best-known nursery rhymes, it contains a large number 
of simple folk-songs of other nations, many of them unfamiliar, 
and all delightful to sing. The limited range of immature voices 
has been kept in mind, and the piano accompaniments, in their 
combination of simplicity and musical interest, are models of 
their kind. 


A Book of Hidden Tunes. By Dr. G. SHAW. 
Teachers’ Book, 1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

The use of this booklet in the appreciation class will be valuable 
in helping to form the habit of listening to other parts of a 
musical score than that which is at the top. Well-known tunes 
are placed in the bass and inner parts, while further interest 1s 
obtained by the use of such devices as augmentation and imi- 
tation. The examples have been carefully graded. 


(Pupils’ Book, 8d. 


The Heritage of Music. Essays by E. H. FeLLowes, P. 
RADCLIFFE, H. WISEMAN, W. H. Hapow, D. F. Tovey, 
D. ARUNDELL, T. S. Wotton, H. J. Foss, H. P. MORGAN- 
BROWNE, C. Gray, F. Bonavia, W. Forp. Collected and 
Edited by H. J. Foss. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford University 


Press.) 
(Continued on page 542) 


It is interesting to note that, in the training of the English 
school-girl, Nora Pilbeam, the Gaumont British Film Co. fully 
realize the value of a thoroughly sound general education and 
have given her facilities to complete her school studies—especially 
in modern languages at the Study, Peek Crescent, Wimbledon 
Common, S.W. 1g—a school which considers the needs of each 
child and the right development of her personality. 
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AN ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EXAMINATIONS (1900-1932). 
By MARY C. CHAMPNEYS. With a Foreword by Sir MICHAEL SADLER and Sir PHILIP 
HARTOG. şs. net. (International Institute Examinations Inquiry.) ( 


“ Any one who wishes to study any aspect of examination must consult this book. It will be 
indispensable to the students of the history of education in the future.”’—Child Life. 


THE COMING OF ARTHUR, THE PASSING OF ARTHUR, AND 
GARETH AND LYNETTE. By LORD TENNYSON. With Introduction and 
Notes by F. J. ROWE, M.A., and G. C. MACAULAY, M.A. 2s. 6d. (English Classics.) 

DECISIVE BRITISH BATTLES. (From The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.) ( 
By Sir EDWARD CREASY. Abridged and edited by N. B. MCKELLAR. ıs. 6d. 

(English Literature Series.) 


Modern French Series, edited by H. F. COLLINS 


LE PREMIER SHAMPOING D’ABSALON ET D’AUTRES CONTES ( 
Edited by N. W. H. SCOTT, M.A. Three stories in one volume, for the Fourth Year. 1s. 9d. 


eke ge N 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE FRENCH TRANSLATION. Prose and Verse 
Passages with Exercises. By K. C. BRUCE, M.A. 2s. 6d. ( 
FIVE FRENCH FARCES FOR THE FOURTH FORM-ROOM. With 
Exercises and Vocabularies by H. S. MAYALL. Illustrated by H. M. BROCK. [ Shortly. ( 
Provides a practical method of instruction on the lines which have probably been followed during 
the first two years of the French Course. The author believes that the drama should form a regular 
feature of the modern language curriculum. ( 
ADDITIONAL EXERCISES FOR SIEPMANN’S PRIMARY FRENCH 
COURSE. By M. P. PICARD. Part I. 76 pp. 1s. ‘ 
GERMAN POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Edited by A. W. BAIN. ıs. 6d. Q 
This book has been prepared to lead up to the author’s “ German Poetry for Students.” 
A PRACTICAL SPANISH READER. For Elementary and Conversation Classes. ( 
By A. C. CLARK and R. LUSUM. Limp cloth. [Sbortly. 
ARISTOPHANES IN ENGLISH VERSE. Volume II. By ARTHUR S. WAY, r 
D.Lit. ros. 6d. net. 
ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS FOR STUDENTS OF SCIENCE AND \ 
ENGINEERING. By ROBERT C. GRAY, M.A., D.Sc., Companion I.E.E., Lecturer on 
Applied Physics in the University of Glasgow. şs. N 
ALTERNATING CURRENTS. By LEO T. AGGER, B.E., Head of the Electrical l 
Engineering Department at the Municipal College, Leigh. 5s. 
Intended for students preparing for examinations leading to the Ordinary National Certificate in 
Electrical Engineering and other examinations of a similar standard. ( 
ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By J. T. BROWN, M.A., B.Sc., 
Rector of North Berwick High School, and C. W. M. MANSON, M.A., Principal Teacher of Mathe- ( 
matics at North Berwick High School. Part I. The Straight Line. 2s. Part II. The Circle. 18. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY. ByL.M.PARSONS, D.Sc., Science Master, 4 
Westminster City School. 2s. 6d. 
“ Whether examinations are the ultimate aim of the pupil or not, this book will prove invaluable ( 
to him. It comprises a broad, gencral survey of the outstanding phenomena of life, based on the pupil’s 
inherent interest in the world of living things, plant and animal, not neglecting biological problems of 
everyday life. . . . We strongly recommend this book for the consideration of teachers.”’—7 be Journal ( 
of Education. 
THE TRANSITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL. By CYRUS D. MEAD, Associate 
Professor of Education, University of California, U.S.A., and FRED W. ORTH, Principal, Coronel 
Public School, Los Angeles, U.S.A. With an Introduction by FRANK P. GRAVES, President of the 
University of the State of New York, U.S.A. With Illustrations. 1os. net. ( 
MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 q 
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SCIENCE 


The Dinosaurs: a Short History of a Great Group of Extinct 
Reptiles. By Dr. W. E. SWINTON. (15s. net. Murby.) | 

The Dinosaurs form a group of land animals which, for 
anatomical reasons are classed with the reptiles. Their popular 
appeal lies in the fact that they are commonly represented as 
gigantic creatures of ferocious and bizarre appearance. Actually 
they are of importance in the geological and evolutionary scheme 
of things, since they lived and flourished all over the earth during 
the whole of Mesozoic times, that is to say for millions, probably 
hundreds of millions, of years. Dr. Swinton has produced 
a well-balanced, comprehensive, and clearly written account 
of the group. He describes not only the dinosaurs them- 
selves, but also the environment in which they lived, their 
habits, and their ancestral relationships. A chapter is devoted 
to the puzzling question of the cause of their complete 
and abrupt extinction at the end of Cretaceous times. 
The book is intended for the layman as well as for 
specialists. A glossary of scientific terms is provided. This 
might have been extended with advantage, nevertheless, 
the average reader will find the greater part of the book both 
intelligible and interesting. Those chapters containing formal 
anatomical descriptions of the dinosaurs make somewhat heavier 
going, but they also contain matter of more general interest. 
The book is well illustrated with plates and diagrams. It may 
confidently be recommended as a useful addition to school and 
college libraries. 


A Higher School Chemistry. By J. C. SMITH. 
Educational Co.) 

We have pleasure in warmly recommending this capital text- 
book, which has been written to meet the requirements of 
examinations up to, and including, the standard of London 
Matriculation, Army Entrance, and Oxford and Cambridge 
Senior Locals. Mr. Campbell Smith has succeeded in being 
comprehensive without dullness, accurate without pedantry, 
and clear without verbosity. He has introduced an adequate 
amount of historical information, and gives precise and intelli- 
gible instructions for experiments. There are few textbooks 
of the same scope that can bear comparison with Mr. Campbell 
Smith’s work. 


A Practical Chemistry : for Higher School Certificate and Inter- 
mediate Students. By Dr. G. P. McHuGH. (2s. gd. Long- 
mans. 

About half this book is devoted to qualitative analysis, the 
other two sections dealing with volumetric analysis and prepara- 
tions (inorganic and organic) respectively. There are also a few 
quantitative inorganic and physical experiments, and the book 
as a whole should prove useful in the higher forms of schools and 
in first-year university courses. 


(4s. 6d. Grant 


A Progressive School Chemistry. Introductory Course. By J. M. 
HARRISON. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

This book is designed as an introductory course for pupils 
who will continue the study of chemistry up to School Certificate 
standard. Mr. Harrison is a successful and experienced teacher, 
and while his book shows no striking originality, he has set 
down well in it those things which the young chemist is expected 
to know. The book would, we think, be a very satisfactory 
one from which to teach. The review copy was printed on two 
different sorts of paper, which very much detracted from its 
appearance. 


Physico-Chemical Practical Exercises. By Prof. W. N. Rar and 
Prof. J. REILLY. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Profs. Rae and Reilly here give a course of practical exercises 
on physico-chemical themes, suitable for the modern student 
working for an honours degree. A good feature of the book is the 
inclusion of sufficient theory to recall to the student why the 
determinations he is carrying out are of value; the reviewer's 
experience shows that this inclusion is not indicative of cynicism 
but rather of the realization of a common phenomenon, viz. that 
even a good student will often conduct an experiment without 
appreciating why it has been selected for his course. The 
methods described are up to date and reliable, and the book is 
to be unreservedly praised. 


The Adsorption of Gases by Solids. By Dr. S. J. GREGG. 
net. Methuen.) 

Dr. Gregg has written a very interesting, though concise, 
account of the whole field of the adsorption of gases by solids. 
Within the short space of 120 small pages, it is unreasonable to 
expect any great detail, but those readers who want a bird’s- 


(2s. 6d. 


eye view of the subject, and students who are proposing to 
specialize in it, will here find the fundamentals fairly and lucidly 
explained. 


Combustion from Heracleitos to Lavoisier. By J. C. GREGORY. 
(10s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

Within the last few years, Dr. Gregory has established for 
himself a high reputation as a historian of chemistry. The sound 
scholarship and originality of treatment that marked his earlier 
book on atoms are again seen to advantage in his history of 
combustion. The phenomena of burning have attracted the 
attention of thinking men from the earliest historical times, and 
Dr. Gregory’s survey forms a valuable contribution to the history 
of scientific thought. The book should be read by every teacher 
of science, and ought certainly to be in every school science 
library. Particularly good is the account of the phlogiston 
theory and the events that led to its abandonment. 


The Electronic Structure and Properties of Matter: an Intro- 
ductory Study of Certain Properties of Matter in the Light of 
Atomic Numbers, being Volume I of a Comprehensive Treatise 
of Atomic and Molecular Structure. By C. H. DouGtas 
CLARK. (21s. net. Chapman & Hall.) 

In this, the first volume of a comprehensive treatise, the author 
sets out to explain certain properties of matter in terms of elec- 
tronic constitution. The basis of the work is the Rutherford- 
Bohr “ planetary ” model of the atom, consisting of a minute 
central nucleus and an outer system of electrons. The number of 
these electrons—the atomic number—corresponds to the positive 
charge of the nucleus in the neutral atom. Quantum theory 
indicates the manner in which the electrons may be assigned to 
certain groups or “levels,” and be described by means of 
quantum numbers. In this task the employment of the spinning 
electron has done much to clarify the situation. Mr. Douglas 
Clark is doing valuable work in bridging the gap between 
chemistry and physics. 

By R. M. FANSTONE. 


Modern Miniature Cameras. (3s. 6d. net. 


Blackie.) 


A School Course of Science (Practical and Theoretical). By J: 
HUNTER. Parts I and II in one Volume. (3s. 3d. Long- 
mans.) 


The Fundamentals of Chemical Thermodynamics. By Dr. J. A. V. 
BUTLER. Part II. Thermodynamical Functions and their 
Applications. (8s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Cellular Respiration. By Dr. N. V. MELDRUM. 
Methuen.) 

Plant Chimaeras and Graft Hybrids. 
(3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Science in Common Things. 
Arnold.) 

Field Studies in Ecology. 
Arrowsmith.) 

General Science. Part III. By F. FAIRBROTHER, E. NIGHTIN- 
GALE, and Dr. F. J. WYETH. (3s. 6d. Bell.) 

Volumetric Analysis: adapted to the Requirements of Students 
Entering for the Internal and External Examinations of 


(3s. 6d. net. 


By Prof. W. N. Jones. 
By W. A. Scare. Book ITI. (2s. 


By Dr. R. BRACHER. (2s. 6d. net. 


Universities, Colleges, Institutes, and Schools. By Dr. 
J. B. M. Coppock and J. B. Coppocx. Third (Revised) 
Edition. (3s. d6. net. Pitman.) 


The Kinetic Theory of Gases: Some Modern Aspects. By 
Prof. M. KNUDSEN. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Biology for Schools : a Textbook suitable for School Certificate and 
Similar Examinations. By Dr. E. R. Spratt and A. V. 
SPRATT. (4s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Biology. By Dr. E. R. Spratt and A. V. SPRATT. (1s. 9d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

Alternating Currents. By L. T. AGGER. (5s. Macmillan.) 

An Elementary Chemistry. By Dr. E. J. HOLMYARD. 
Edition. (5s. Arnold.) 

Everybody's Electricity. By C. L. BoLtz. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The Great Design: Order and Progress in Nature. Edited by 
F. Mason. (8s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 

Mechanical Technology : being a Treatise on the Materials and 
Preparatory Processes of the Mechanical Industries. By 
G. F. CHaRNock. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged 
by F. W. PARTINGTON. (158. net. Constable.) 

The Twilight of Parenthood: a Biological Siudy of the Decline 
of Population Growth. By Dr. EN1ID CHARLES. (7s. 6d. 
net. Watts.) 
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The Theory of Gymnastics. By J. LiNDHARD. Translated from 
the Danish. (12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

In the Preface, Mr. Svend Holtze states, that since Ling, 
there has been no greater authority on the theory of gymnastics 
than Prof. Lindhard who, in this book, severely attacks and 
revolutionizes the present-day interpretation of Ling’s views. 
The anatomical and physiological differences in men, women, and 
children, which must of necessity be considered in gymnastics, 
are here emphasized with facts. We are still far from an ideal 
scientific system of gymnastics, but the route is here indicated. 
Prof. Lindhard in his introduction gives his views on physical 
education at length on such subjects as the classification of 
exercises, and the gymnastic significance of sex and age, physio- 
logically, with his reasons why exercises should be different for 
the sexes at certain ages and in particular with those for the 
female sex, and emphasizes that women should be taught gym- 
nastics by women. The gymnastic tables as arranged by Ling 
and other well known and present-day teachers, are considered 
and criticized. He also states that the stock of exercises now 
available is very little suited for female pupils and a thorough 
renewal is indispenable. Groups of exercises are taken in detail 
and physiological reasons given for and against those mentioned 
in each group and his recommendations for the order of tables 
of exercises. The book is the result of much research and a 
valuable and welcome addition to gymnastic literature. 


A List of International Fellowships for Research. Second edition, 
1934. (2s. net. The International Federation of University.) 
‘This pamphlet was drawn up with the object of placing at the 
disposal of students, in a readily accessible form, information as 
to how they may pursue post-graduate work in foreign countries. 
Part I contains the Fellowship open to graduates of all countries 
irrespective of nationality. Part II gives the Fellowships which 
are restricted for sending abroad to students from specified 
countries (two or more), and Part III includes those for study 
abroad restricted to students from one specified country. The 
booklet should be of great service throughout the world. 


Indoor Games and Fun. By S. G. HEDGEs. (3s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

Those who know the author’s Indoor and Community Games 
and Games for Small Lawns will welcome this further volume. It 
fills the gap between the two earlier books, beginning with a 
number of general games, both quiet and active, and following on 
with party plans, strenuous amusements, club games, and simple 
magic. Many new and amusing games are described, and a host 
preparing to give a special party, whether Christmas, New Year, 
April the First, Arabian Nights, Progressive Games, or any other, 
cannot fail to ensure its success if he adopts some of the original 
suggestions contained in the section on party plans. 


The Principles of Domestic and Institutional Laundrywork. By 
AGNES JACKMAN and B. Rocers. (5s. net. Arnold.) 

In this work the authors have sought to combine the art of 
laundrywork with the scientific principles on which much of it 
is based. Thus in one of the chapters the principles involved are 
noted first and then the practical processes that must be used in 
the weekly wash. There are sections on cleansing agents, on 
textiles and laundry appliances—hand and machine—with 
interesting illustrations, and a chapter on ‘‘ Large Domestic and 
Institutional Laundries.’’ There is also a chapter on ‘‘ Laboratory 
Experiments’’ and a useful appendix giving household measures, 
heat units, and other calculations for general use. The sequence 
might sometimes be improved, e.g. the chapter on “ Textiles ’’ put 
before the “ Principles and Practice of Laundering,” but the book 
is well written, full of information, theoretic and practical, in 
very accessible form and can be thoroughly recommended to 
housewives, teachers, students, and any one seeking information 
on the subject. 
Simplified Wash-Days. 

Routledge.) 

The aim in this book is to make washing at home a less arduous 
business. Admittedly this will require some mechanical aid, 
but the author shows how such will justify itself in actual cost 
within two or three years apart from the saving in time and 
labour. The book gives an inclusive view of apparatus, cleansing 
agents, and the nature of modern fabrics with a section on re- 
moval of stains. There is also a chapter on the actual washing 
and finishing by machine, or hand when machinery is not 
available. The matter is well and concisely arranged for easy 
reference and the book should prove especially useful to practical 
housewives. 


By MARGARET D. SHIELL. (3s. 6d. net. 
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School Examinations Surveyed 


a 


IX.—PHYSICS 


By JOHN W. CoTTINGHAM, B.A., Holgate Grammar School, 
Barnsley 


NY survey of science examinations at the present 
juncture must inevitably be difficult to carry out, 
because syllabuses, comparatively static over a long period, 
are now in a rapid state of flux. Three of the eight examin- 
ing boards are already setting papers in general science, 
whilst the majority of the others are making their pre- 
liminary arra ngements to fall into line. The spirit of 
dissatisfaction, which has led to changes at the School 
Certificate stage, is also challenging the treatment and 
examination of science at the standard of the Higher 
School Certificate examination, with the result that both 
teachers and examiners are called upon to build a new 
edifice upon entirely different foundations to meet quite 
new requirements. 


Bearing in mind the fundamental changes taking place, 
it is proposed to direct the present inquiry to two main 
objects. In the first place, comments, suggestions, and 
criticisms will be made, intended to assist examiners, who 
will still be called upon to set papers on present syllabuses 
during the few remaining years of their existence. The 
second objective, probably the more important of the two, 
will deal with contentious points arising in the first ex- 
amples of the new type of paper. In addition, opportunity 
will be taken to deal with questions, which, in the writer’s 
opinion, appear to offend good examination technique 
under any kind of syllabus whatever. Further topics, e.g. 
the proper conduct of practical examinations, &c., will be 
taken up from time to time. 


A common fault in existing examinations is faulty 
standardization of questions. Certain examiners are clearly 
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very vague in regard to what they may legitimately expect 
from (a) an average pupil of 16 plus at the School Certificate 
Examination, (b) a rather brighter type of pupil, who has 
studied physics intensively for a further two years, in 
preparation for principal subject standard at Higher School 
Certificate. Proof of abnormal errors in standardization is 
often hard to establish, especially with questions of a 
purely descriptive character, since the examiner can often 
argue, truthfully no doubt, that answers of totally differing 
quality and insight were expected. Thus, it has to be 
admitted that a question appearing in identical words at 
School Certificate and Higher School Certificate would not, 
of necessity, be an unsuitable question. 

It is, however, much more difficult for an examiner to 
hedge, when numerical problems are involved. Two 
questions, to illustrate the point, are given below; the 
first is taken from a School Certificate paper and the second 
from a Higher School Certificate examination, principal 
subject standard. Both questions are the normal rider 
type and were set as recently as the July examinations of 
the present year. 

“ Such a dynamo supplies 2:5 amperes at 21 volts to a 
heating coil immersed in water. The total water equivalent 
of vessel and contents is 600 grm. If the temperature rises 

1°C. in one minute, find the efficiency of the conversion 
from electrical energy to heat. 

[J = 4:2 joules per calorie. ]’’ S.C. 1934. 

“ Water flows at a steady rate of 50 grm. per minute 
through a long tube containing a resistance which carries 
a current of 3 amperes. The potential difference between 
the ends of the wire is 6 volts, and the inflow temperature of 
the water is 12°C. Assuming no heat losses, find the outflow 
temperature of the water when conditions have become 
steady.” H.S.C. 1934. 

By way of further comment it is necessary to add 
that the Higher School Certificate question was specially 
earmarked for candidates of mathematical ability. A 
quotation from the regulations sheds a rather piercing 
light. “ Candidates who take Group IV, or candidates who 
take applied mathematics Group III as a principal sub- 
ject . . . will be given further questions on electricity and 
magnetism, more especially those involving more advanced 
mathematical treatment of the subject.” The present 
writer is responsible for the italics. Experienced teachers 
will readily admit that there is little to choose between 
the questions in regard to difficulty. 

In another instance the immature School Certificate 
candidate had to tackle a more searching question. The 
problem concerned the percentage of the incident light 
absorbed in passing through a block of glass. At School 
Certificate, numerical data were furnished and the can- 
didates required to evaluate a result, whereas at Higher 
School Certificate only an indication of the way in which 
the problem could be tackled experimentally was looked 
for. Of course the bulk of the Higher School Certificate 
candidates would, no doubt, explain how the result of the 
experiment was evaluated and, in fact, it is inconceivable 
that high marks could be obtained otherwise. Still, on 
existing schemes of marking, where candidates are 
deliberately given credit for any contribution which is 
correct, a poor Higher School Certificate student, unable 
to evaluate a result, could still collect a few per cent of 
marks. 

Another point, where glaring faults occur, and where the 
whole spirit of scientific work is offended, arises in con- 
nexion with the treatment of significant figures. Examining 
boards, whose rubrics read “ Candidates should wherever 
possible, show by their answers that they have seen, or 
themselves performed, experiments on the subjects they 
are discussing ” are just as slipshod as others, who do not 
perform such lip service. Quotation from a recent Higher 
School Certificate question will clinch the point. 

“In a laboratory experiment, a flywheel, of mass 150 Ib. 
and radius of gyration 1:5 ft., is rotated by a falling mass 
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of 15 lb. attached to a cord wrapped round the axle of the 
wheel. If the axle is 4 in. in diameter, calculate (a) the 
acceleration of the falling weight, (b) the angular accelera- 
tion of the flywheel. [Friction may be neglected.] ” 
H.S.C., July, 1934. 

The quantities given in the above question are not very 
plausible, being rounded off to too convenient values. Odd 
laboratories might be supplied with such flywheels, but 
at quite unnecessary cost. Granted, however, the existence 
of such a wheel, explanation is still necessary to account 
for a diameter, given to only one significant figure. The 
equipment of the meanest laboratory would enable such 
a measurement to be carried out easily to two figures. 
Clearly then the “ laboratory experiment” was a very 
bad one and, as such, called for comment from the candi- 
dates. 

Of course, similar practice calculations are continually 
seen. Whole textbooks have been written, which 
comprise nothing else. Still it does seem reasonable to 
demand that, once the examiner has embarked on the 
evaluation of the results of an experiment, the rules of 
experimental work should be completely observed. In 
these matters, examiners tend to swing from one extreme 
to the other, as the following illustration shows. 

A few years ago a specific heat calculation was one of the 
questions at a School Certificate examination on heat. 
Candidates were informed that the figures had been obtained 
experimentally. Examination of the data indicated that 
only one significant figure was justified in the result. Those 
who evaluated results by logarithms, the usual method, 
obtained 0ʻ09999, which the examiner expected to be handed 
in as o'I, judging from the rather pointed reference, subse- 
quently appearing in the published report of the examiners. 

Teachers are, perhaps, quite as much to blame as ex- 
aminers in the present position : it behoves both parties to 
get together and agree on a uniform policy. Meantime, the 
candidates flounder, producing from their ranks a new 
generations of teachers and examiners to maintain existing 
chaos. A good point of view to take is suggested. For 
every specific heat, specific resistance, or latent heat experi- 
ment, which pupils carry out in the laboratory, where they 
attach significance to the readings obtained, a dozen or 
more practical calculations are worked through, at a later 
date, for revision purposes. These calculations are treated 
solely as practice questions in the principles arising in the 
evaluation and the number of significant figures justified 
is entirely ignored. Textbooks, which have swept the 
market, frequently give answers in the form of recurring 
decimals. Demonstrators in university laboratories wax 
eloquent and wrathful about the total lack of knowledge of 
significance figures displayed by the undergraduates they 
have selected for entry to the university through the medium 
of the School Certificate and Higher School Certificate 
examinations. It is just a little ludicrous to expect a good 
habit, backed up by one solitary experiment, to combat the 
evil influence of a whole host of practice questions, performed 
in preparation for the examination steeplechase. 

A few of the examining bodies include answers to 
numerical questions in mathematics and physics with their 
published papers for the year, and some rare gems are to be 
found by the patient searcher. Nothing better than the 
following example has so far come to light. 

“ A cell having a voltage of 4 is to be constructed to 
deliver 2 amps. How much electrical energy will it deliver 
per hour? How much zinc will be consumed if the cell 
delivers 2 amps for ten hours ? 

“ E.C.E. Zinc =0-000387 grm./coulomb.” 

Answers: (i.) 28,800 joules. (ii.) 24°264 grms. of zinc. 
Many boards persist in awarding the amusing label “ Dis- 
tinction in Physics” to the modest School Certificate 
performer. It would therefore be interesting to know what 
penalty or reward was carried by the following answers: 

(i.) 3 xX 10* joules and (ii.) 2 X 10 grms. of zinc. 

A final example, this time from a Higher School Cer- 
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tificate examination, will complete the illustrations of this 
topic. 

“ Points charges of electricity of magnitude 20, 40, 
—2o and 40 E.S.U. are situated N.E. S.W. of a point O 
and distant 5 cm. from it. Calculate the electric intensity 
at O and the force on a point charge of —5 E.S.U. at O. 
Calculate also the electric potential difference. between O 
and a point P 2 cms. E. of it and the work done in moving 
the charge of—5 E.S.U. from O to P.”’ 

Answers: (i.) 1-6 from N. to S. (ii.) 8 dynes from S. to 
N. (iil.) 3°05 E.S.U. (iv.) —15°35 ergs. 

It is sufficiently obvious from the answers that the 
examiners have no policy, so it would be comforting, if 
assurances could be given, that candidates, not lucky 
enough to hit the examiners’ choice of significant figures, 
were in no way penalized. 

Practical examinations at both school examinations 
raise many and serious problems, even when conducted 
with proper care. The Physical Society and the Science 
Masters’ Association discussed these difficulties at a joint 
meeting some years ago, without apparently coming to any 
definite conclusions. A number of the speakers seemed to 
be rather obsessed by the purely textbook science, which, 
they felt, would follow, if practical examinations were 
abolished. It appeared to be fairly well agreed that such 
examinations must always be artificial in character, and that 
many excellent experiments could never be considered, owing 
to the expensive duplication of apparatus which would be 
necessary, and the bigger examining boards could not even 
avail themselves of the corrective influence arising from 
the personal presence of an examiner. 

Taking all such factors into consideration, itis extremely 
doubtful whether the enormous amount of unpaid labour 
teachers are called upon to perform in preparation for 
such tests is justified. Still, as long as such examinations 
survive, conditions should be comparable under the same 
examining board. 

It was rather startling to the present writer, who mis- 
takenly imagined that he knew conditions under the 
N.U.J.M.B., to discover quite recently that the majority 
of Manchester schools take the practical examination in 
physics at Higher School Certificate in the Manchester 
University Laboratories. This even applied to the Man- 
chester Grammar School, a modern institution possessing 
considerable laboratory facilities. Schoolmasters within a 
distance of nine miles of Manchester were equally surprised 
to learn of the arrangements. 

Probably the best plan would be to arrange for scholar- 
ship candidates to be examined in the constituent univer- 
sities of the Joint Board and let others continue to use 
school facilities. Really alert examiners would welcome 
an arrangement enabling scholarship candidates to work 
under their observation. 

Before leaving the question of practical examinations 
completely, it is necessary to direct attention to unsatis- 
factory questions. At least two were set in the present 
year by one examining board: pressure on space will 
allow us to deal only with one. 

This question dealt with the variation in resistance of 
copper with temperature, and only a metre Wheatstone 
bridge was provided. In the instructions to supervisors, it 
was Stated that a copper coil, non-inductively wound, was to 
be made up from 20 metres of No. 36 copper wire. In addi- 
tion, that the candidates were to be supplied with a standard 
resistance of 10 ohms. It was further stated that the 
resistance of the 20 metres of copper wire would be found 
to be about 11 ohms, whereas the actual value was found to 
be practically 12 ohms. It is very puzzling that ‘11 ohms ” 
was ever mentioned, since Kaye and Laby’s Tables of 
Physical Constants give the resistance of 20 metres of 
No. 36 as 11°8 ohms and the published data of the London 
Electric Wire Co. the resistance of 20 yd. of No. 36 as 
10°6 ohms. 

Just at a casual glance, it may seem that the actual value 
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of the resistance did not matter seriously. On working out 
balance points for an 8:5 ohm coil heated from o° C. to 
100° C., and for a 12 ohms heated through a similar tempera- 
ture range, it is clear that the value selected by the examiner 
merely wastes wire and cramps the balance points nearer 
together by 2-3 per cent. Whilst it would be pedantic to 
suggest that a laboratory, possessing 12 ohm coils, should 
make up fresh values, say 8:5 ohms for an examination, it 
is fair to say the examiner caused about 5 metres of wire 
to be wasted in each coil, made a rather inaccurate method 
slightly more objectionable, and missed the delightful 
elegance which best values lead to. Perhaps the very worst 
feature of the lack of care, which resulted in such a question, 
was the difficulty of accommodating the bulk of the wire 
specified in the boiling tube recommended. In the writer’s 
laboratory, the bridge method has, in any case, been aban- 
doned for a simple potentiometer method, where balance 
points swing through about 150 cms. rather than the 
7-8 cms. in the method required. 

Attention will now be turned to the general science 
papers set in July last. These papers are not encouraging, 
and it is clear that the technique of examining general 
science will only gradually be found. Patience and experi- 
ence alone will solve the ditticulties. 

Some boards have very wisely given a rather inordinate 
number of questions, not a very objectionable feature at 
the present stage, when authors have not yet had time to 
tlood the market with books of test questions, conceived, 
as such books often are, solely with the object of beating 
the examiner and gaining passes for unsuitable candidates. 


One examination on general science runs to two papers 
of twenty questions each. Physics is allowed seven ques- 
tions in each paper, chemistry five, and biology eight. 
Six questions have to be attempted with at least one from 
each section. In the first paper, one of the chemistry 
questions dealt with electro-plating, and might therefore 
be answered from information obtained in physics lessons. 
Thus a candidate, ignorant of chemistry, could by an 
accident satisfy the examiners. 

The physics questions in the general science papers are 
rather more quantitative than is reasonable. Some are 
quite as searching as those set in what one may con- 
veniently refer to as main subject physics. The following 
question would surely not disgrace a main subject 
mechanics’ paper. 

‘* A man, whose mass is 150 lb., stands on the floor of a 
lift. Calculate the thrust, in lbs. weight, which the man 
exerts on the floor when the lift is (2) moving downwards 
with a uniform acceleration of 4 ft. per sec. per sec., (b) 
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moving upwards with a uniform acceleration of 4 ft. per 
sec. per sec., (c) moving downwards with a uniform velocity 
of 4 ft. per sec. (g =32 ft. per sec. per sec.)”’ 

The high priests of general science are quite explicit 
about their ideas. All pupils are to be prepared for a paper 
in general science, for which the time allotment, in the 
last two years of the course, would be about four periods 
per week. Very little quantitative work or numerical 
calculation would be attempted. Schools devoting the 
time to general science, which is now given to physics 
and chemistry or chemistry and botany, would be able to 
embark on a much more generous syllabus. This would be 
provided for in the examination by a second paper, in 
which some numerical work of the usual kind would be 
reasonable. Success would be rewarded by a second credit. 
Finally, the few schools now doing three sciences would 
be able to carry their students to a higher stage still. To 
cater for these, a further paper, rewarded by a third credit, 
would be necessary. 

What of the future! How best to progress! A good 
deal of progress has taken place during recent years. 
Perhaps the most valuable aspect of the advance is the 
changed attitude of the examiner, who no longer plays a 
purely autocratic role. The voice of the teacher is listened 
to by many examining boards and his suggestions acted 
upon. In one respect the examiner has something to learn 
from the Board of Education Inspectors, who attend 
conferences, accept suggestions and criticisms, but who, in 
addition, meet teachers freely in the laboratory, where all 
experimental science is, of necessity, carried out. Surely, 
if inspectors, whose daily work takes them into school 
laboratories, feel the need to attend the Board of Education 
Short Courses for Teachers in the capacity of students, 7.e. on 
the same footing as the teachers from the secondary schools, 
then this is a domain, into which the examiner must pene- 
trate, if he is to know, at first hand, the newer methods 
suggested. 

In physics, at any rate, examiners ought to be com- 
pelled to attend the London meeting of the Science Masters’ 
Association. Compulsion would, in any event, only be 
necessary on the first occasion, as sheer delight in the 
marvellous range of demonstrations and experiments, 
always available, could be left to do the rest. Attendance 
would keep the examiner informed of fresh developments, 
but it would never introduce him to many of the remark- 
able exhibits of recent years. What is clearly wanted is 
a joint effort between the Physical Society and the 
Science Masters’ Association to arrange a big exhibition, 
representative of the most modern methods for the teaching 
of physics. hae 


Literature in Secondary Schools 
I.—AN INDICTMENT OF MODERN METHODS OF TEACHING 
By BasıL CraG 


HAVE just been reading in the Biographia Literaria 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and have been particularly 
struck by some of his remarks upon the care taken to 
‘* discipline his taste *’ while he was at Christ’s Hospital. 
His words, written at a mature stage in an illustrious 
life, and with such evident gratitude, are well worthy of 
remark by those whose modern schooling has left them so 
intolerably neglected in this respect. The modern method 
of teaching in secondary schools, to boys, at any rate, of 
from 12 to 16 years, can be tersely expressed as a “‘ cram ”’ 
—a concentrated effort, deliberately planned, to raise them 
in every subject to the necessary “School Certificate ” 
stage. Now it is beside my point to argue upon the demerits 
or merits of this system as a complete whole, but so far as 
it bears upon the teaching of English literature, there are 
many evident disadvantages accruing to it. 
Now of necessity in an examination of so comprehensive 


a character as the leaving certificate, the scope must be 
both limited and condensed. It is the custom, therefore, 
in the English paper, to test the pupil upon two or more 
set pieces, generally consisting of a Shakespearean play 
and perhaps one of the Canterbury Tales—always composi- 
tions of lasting worth and value. The pupil, if he be diligent, 
can be relied upon, after the examination, to know thor- 
oughly at least these two pieces of good literature, but the 
point that is always overlooked is that he seldom, if ever, 
knows why they are good. To judge them, he has to fall 
back upon his own ideals, at his tender age scarcely mature 
enough to be of service. He is told that they are fine pieces 
of writing, and he either tries to believe it, or frankly scoffs 
at what he cannot understand. It is not his fault ;; it is 
not his English master’s fault. For.if the latter had followed 
the dictates of his conscience, or more probably the desire 
of his heart, he would have digressed for hours upon the 
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true nature of his subject. At examination time, the pupil 
would have been unable to recognize various excerpts from 
the set pieces, and would have failed the paper. 

You see, there is no time to spare upon the fundamentals. 
So long as the surface of the boy’s mind has been sufficiently 
scratched to enable him to remember a few couplets, and to 
write an essay without grammatical or spelling errors, then 
all is well, the examiners are satisfied, and the wretched lad 
leaves school without the remotest knowledge of literature. 
There is no time to prompt the boy to think a little for 
himself. There is no time to develop his faculties of criticism, 
there is no time to give him anything that will help him to 
discriminate for himself. 

I believe it was Charles Lamb who said that there are 
two educations that a man must give himself ; one at school 
and one in after-life. It is obvious that the latter is of the 
primary importance, since it is impossible for any one to 
educate himself in the short period that he has at school. 
Therefore, it follows that the first education is only received 
as a preliminary that will prepare for and help the rapid 
advance of the second, almost as it were an introductory 
preface. To foster the ability to criticize, to help the boy 
to discriminate between the good and the bad, the true and 
the false, the beautiful and the grotesque ; that is the duty 
of our English schoolmasters. Doubtless a duty they wish 
to perform. That they may not, is manifest to any who 
will take the trouble to investigate. 

It is sometimes objected (alas! with reason) that this 
generation has no regard for the beautiful in literature, has 
no reverence for the rightly-acclaimed genius of classic 
writers; that they dispose of Shakespeare as a tiresome 
imposition, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, and their like, as 
worthless high falutin’ idealists, Tennyson as so much 
muddled mummery. 

To the blame of the present educational methods must be 
laid these charges. It is hard indeed to teach a man when 
he has attained discreet years, bitter work to shake him 
from his complacent ignorance. Never having been taught 
to appreciate the worth of thought, he takes the easiest 
way, and pandered to by all the commercial tendencies of 
this age, he does without thinking. He does not perceive 
the necessity of individual striving towards the spiritual 
sublime, he was never taught, during his adolescent years, 
that man cannot live upon bread alone, that he cannot be 
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spoon-fed for ever, but must eventually cultivate the hard 
soil of his own brain. 

Some time ago, I heard an eminent man of letters, 
broadcasting one night upon “ New Books,” complain that 
nowadays there were so few cultivated men. He had used 
the phrase in appreciation of John Evelyn. It seems to 
me, that in the future, if methods remain as they are, 
there will be still fewer. That the standard of modern 
writing (by voung writers, I mean) should be as high asit 
is remains a constant wonder to me. 

That the continued neglect to teach boys to think for 
themselves constitutes a very real menace to the success 
of their careers, becomes obvious when it is realized how 
few, upon leaving school, are mentally developed enough 
to appreciate good, and to deprecate bad, writing. The only 
way to remove this menace is to let the schoolmaster have 
his own way almost to the point of complete control. It 
is his business to inculcate that fierce joy in letters that can 
only come from a sincere realization of the divine purity 
of the ideals expressible thereby. That realization will 
come most quickly by personal imparting. If he is a good 
schoolmaster, he will burn with enthusiasm to help his 
acolytes to see beyond the dark mists that obstruct the 
view. If he is not a good schoolmaster, results will soon 
disgrace him. 

As matters stand, to retain his position, he is forced to 
forgo (I am persuaded that this must be so) all pleasure 
in his teaching and merely ram home continuously the 
elementary rules of syntax, of essay and précis writing, and 
to keep his pupils’ noses hard down upon the learning-by- 
heart of the above-mentioned set pieces. He cannot create 
a delight in fine writing in his pupil, because he himself is 
precluded from exemplifying that delight. He is tied down, 
hand and foot, by the mechanical methods enforced upon him. 

Therefore remove these methods, or at the least, loosen 
the bonds almost entirely. Let the only positive standard 
of examination be in such subjects as syntax, essay, and 
précis writing, and their like. 

Allow the schoolmaster to go his own way about teaching 
literature to his pupils, so that he may impart his own vision 
to them, raising their thoughts to his level, probing into 
their minds, forcing them to look farther and higher for them- 
selves, urging them to have done with ugly, malformed work, 
encouraging them to love the beautiful, the sincere, the pure. 


“SET BOOK” 


By Guy Boas, M.A., Headmaster of Sloane School; General Editor of Macmillan’s Scholar's Library. 


SINCERELY sympathize with Mr. Basil Crag’s desire 
to foster the spirit in education as opposed to the 
letter, and if ever the blessed time comes when practical 
steps are taken to reform our Matriculation, General School, 
and School Certificate examinations, with their over- 
weighted syllabuses and the excessive premium which 
they put at present on the trick or gift of mere memorizing, 
I shall welcome the event as enthusiastically as he. When, 
however, it comes to fastening on prescribed English books 
as a particular weakness in the present examinations, I do 
not share Mr. Crag’s view: I agree with the aims which 
he wishes the English teacher to have before him, but I 
do not think that the present system of prescribed English 
books is at variance with those aims: indeed I think it 
should foster them. 

Mr. Crag says, “ It is the custom in the English paper, 
to test the pupil upon two or more set pieces, generally 
consisting of a Shakespearean play and perhaps one of the 
Canterbury Tales.” One of the Canterbury Tales may 
sometimes be set, but it is scarcely fair to suggest that this is 
almost the invariable diet. I have myself constantly criti- 
cized those responsible for prescribing English books for 
not being catholic enough in their choice, and for setting 
books which, with the boundless riches of English litera- 
ture to choose from, are far duller and less suited to pupils 
of thé school age than they need be, but I have never 


gone so far as to accuse them of confining themselves 
exclusively to Chaucer. In the case of non-Shakespearean 
set books I do think that those who select them should often 
exercise a more sensible and humane choice, and I suspect 
that those who select those who select the books should do 
the same! But if the choice of books is not so good as it 
should be, that does not prove that the system of set books 
is in itself a mistake. 

With regard to the universal inclusion of a play by 
Shakespeare, I think that, on every ground, this is right. 
Shakespeare, the least pedantic, the most interesting, the 
freshest, healthiest, and most glorious of writers, possesses 
in addition to his other attributes the quality of genius, 
which he shares with the author of Alice in Wonderland, 
that he appeals equally to young and old. If Shakespeare 
is so taught in class that he is not interesting, the fault is 
not that of Shakespeare or of the class or of those who 
prescribe the play, but of the teacher; and if an English 
teacher can succeed in making Shakespeare boring, no 
educational reforms are going to improve things in his 
class-room, which he should vacate as soon as possible 
for some other career in the interests of all concerned. 
It is sometimes urged that Shakespeare can be taught 
successfully so long as he is not a set book. I can only 
answer that I have never found the least difficulty, nor do 
I see why there should be any, in combining, in the ample 
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year allowed, a really vital and thrilling study of a Shakes- 
peare play with a sufficiently scholarly attention to it as will 
enable every pupil in the class to satisfy the examiners on 
paper at the end of the fun. Excellent dramatic per- 
formances of Shakespeare are given now by so many 
schools (which are often very much more alive and nearer 
the heart of Shakespeare than those of the professional 
stage) that it is hard to think that Shakespearean teaching 
in schools is really in the same bad way that it used to be. 
What is true of teaching Shakespeare I hold to be true of 
teaching other set books, provided the choice of books is 
at all reasonable. 

If an English teacher cannot manage to enjoy (and if 
there is enjoyment, all is well) Eothen with his form, or 
North’s Plutarch, or Lamb’s Essays, or a book or two of 
Paradise Lost (yes, I mean what I say), or The Rape of the 
Lock, or Poems of To-day, quite apart from the even more 
up-to-date classics which publishers make available for 
those who prescribe books, the fault is with the teacher 
and not with the system. It should also be remembered, 
that set books only appear on the horizon during the last 
year of a five years’ course. Teachers and pupils have 
therefore had four years in which to read together in 
accordance with the teacher’s inclinations and taste. 

Mr. Crag would allow every ‘ schoolmaster to go his 
own way about teaching literature to his pupils, so that 
he may impart his own vision to them.” To this it must 
be answered that the real English teacher is born and 
cannot be manufactured, and, unfortunately, Nature has 
not at present supplied nearly enough to go round our 
schools. Consequently, if every English teacher were 
allowed to go his or her own way, I fear many pupils 
might be escorted down some very odd and superficial 
ways, and the vision imparted to them would not neces- 
sarily be very well worth seeing. Set books do at least 
ensure that pupils leaving school have been put in contact 
with some really first-rate literature; if they can appre- 
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ciate it, it will help to set them a standard in judging not 
only literature but life, after they leave school; and if 
they cannot appreciate it, it is not obvious how things 
would have been improved by their having been put in 
contact with the second or third-rate. 


Even in the case of a really competent English teacher, 
one would think that he or she would prefer to have some 
definite literature to work at rather than to be teaching in 
the vague. It may, be pleasant for teachers to be able to 
teach whatever books they happen at the moment to be 
keen about, but it is going to be an exceedingly difficult 
and tricky business for their pupils to be examined and to 
pass at the end of the course. It would be as though 
candidates in geography were taught the places visited by 
the teacher on his recent holiday, and were then examined 
on the world. 


Mr. Crag laments that there is “‘ not time to prompt 
the boy to think a little for himself.’’ Granted, which is 
doubtful, that a boy can think for himself—very few men 
can, and only when their minds are mature—why can he 
not think for himself on the problems provided by set 
books ? ‘‘ The man who has left school,” says Mr. Crag, 
“never having been taught to appreciate the worth of 
thought . . . does without thinking. He does not perceive 
the necessity of individual striving towards the spiritual 
sublime.” No book, perhaps, is more often prescribed 
than Hamlet; has a pupil who has studied Hamlet never 
been taught to appreciate thought, or received no impetus 
to striving after the sublime ? 


In conclusion, I feel that Mr. Crag himself supplies 
what is perhaps the most reassuring answer to his own 
fears of the existing system: ‘‘ That the standard of 
modern writing (by young writers, I mean) should be as 
high as it is, remains a constant wonder to me.’’ So Shake- 
speare and Chaucer, even if prescribed, can’t be doing so 
very much damage after all ! 


III—IS THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE A FAILURE? 
By A. M. WatMsLeEy, M.A., Northampton School 


R. CRAG, in his indictment of modern methods 

of teaching literature, has raised some interesting 

points that deserve to be examined. While sharing to the 

full his desire to put the teaching of literature on a sounder 

footing and to forward it by all practicable means, I cannot 

help but feel that he is too pessimistic about the present 
situation. 

His indictment falls into two parts. In the first place, he 
is convinced that the teaching of literature to-day is a 
failure, in that it does not turn out cultivated men and 
women; that boys and girls leave school to-day with no 
regard for the beautiful in literature, unable to discriminate 
between the good and the bad, the true and the false, the 
beautiful and the grotesque. In the second place, he blames 
present examination conditions for this, and suggests as a 
remedy that literature should no longer be included among 
the subjects offered for the School Certificate examination ; 
that the schoolmaster should be allowed to go his own way 
about teaching literature to his pupils. 

It may be granted that there are limits to what is possible 
in teaching literature. We may even admit that literature 
cannot really be taught at all: it must be caught, like 
measles. And pupils are not equally susceptible to catching 
literature. Not even the most enthusiastic lover of litera- 
ture will ever be so optimistic as to dream of inspiring all 
his class. But there are very many English teachers who, 
even under modern examination conditions, have the 
satisfaction of knowing that all the seed has not fallen on 
barren ground. 

The writer of this indictment feels that his schooling left 
him ‘“‘intolerably neglected ” in the matter of: English 
literature. He must have been unfortunate in his ex- 
perience. It is a mistake to think that his regret is general, 


or that literature is a kind of Cinderella in the majority of 
our schools. I have just been reading J. Lewis May’s essay 
on The Old School. He has a delightful paragraph in 
which he pays a sincere tribute to H. E. W. ‘ To you it 
is I owe such fondness for letters as I now possess. You it 
was who revealed to me the beauties that lie hidden in 
those signs imprinted on the sample page of knowledge and 
which, but for you, would have remained, for me at least, 
ever meaningless and dull.’’ If success is to be measured 
by tributes paid by grateful pupils, I do not think that 
the English master to-day need fear comparison with any 
of his colleagues. 

But to return to the indictment. Do we all feel that 
the School Certificate work in literature is so futile as is 
suggested ? Is it true that our pupils seldom, if ever, know 
why the books are good ? “ You see, there is no time to 
spare upon the fundamentals,’’ we are told. The funda- 
mentals, of course, include the development of some 
critical faculty, and the kindling of real appreciation. If 
this charge is true—and no doubt it is true in some schools 
—the remedy surely is that more time should be found for 
English in the time-table. It is a reasonable criticism that 
in some schools English does not get a fair deal when the 
time-tables are made. Recent inquiries on this point have 
proved that the time given to English in School Certificate 
forms varies from three to six periods a week. It is here, 
then, that we must seek for a remedy. To remove English 
literature from the list of examination subjects would 
probably be no remedy at all; it would only make matters 
worse. However much we may regret it, we have to confess 
that examination subjects have the first call on the time- 
table; other subjects have to be content to feed on the 
crumbs that fall from the table. That explains, to a very 
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great extent, why Scripture teaching, in so many of our 
secondary schools, has fallen on evil days. Scripture is 
now seldom taken as a School Certificate subject. As a 
result the teaching of Scripture has been so neglected that 
there is now an outcry against the neglect, and a demand 
that its status, as an examination subject, should be raised. 


Again, the writer is unduly pessimistic in his reference 
to the eminent man of letters who, in broadcasting recently, 
complained ‘‘ that nowadays there were so few cultivated 
men.” The truth is that we have, in recent years, very 
much broadened the basis of secondary education, and 
that has lowered the average standard of culture and 
attainment in our secondary schools. But there is just 
as much, probably a good deal more, good work done by 
the ablest boys and girls in our secondary schools to-day as 
ever before. Indeed, the writer of the indictment himself 
confesses that it is a. constant wonder to him that the 
standard of young modern writers should be as high as it is. 

Now for the remedy. We will admit that the teaching 
of literature is sometimes a failure, and that there is 
room for improvement. But it is wrong, as the writer of 
the indictment does, to blame merely examination con- 
ditions. The remedy is not so simple as he seems to think. 
Examination conditions may perhaps be improved, but 
we cannot do without examinations. And I suggest that 
there are other influences that must share the blame—the 
supply of books available; the time-table; the boy 
himself and his home influence; and lastly, the English 
master. 

In recent years, the various examining boards have 
co-operated with the teachers to improve both the syllabus 
and the type of question set in English literature tests. 
There never was a time when a greater variety of inter- 
esting literature was selected for set books. Further, the 
enthusiastic English master, who desires to be free from 
the very light restrictions imposed by a syllabus in set 
books, can take an alternative paper in general literature. 
At least two of the School Certificate examining boards 
offer this alternative. If there are so few cultivated men 
and women to-day ; if literary taste is really deteriorating ; 
if boys and girls leave school to-day without any power to 
appreciate good literature, to distinguish between the good 
and the bad, or to appreciate the beautiful things in life, 
I do not think we should blame the School Certificate 
examination. 

What of the supply of books ? The publishers certainly 
are not to blame. There never was a time when attractive 
literature was on the market in such endless variety and 
at such reasonable prices. The publishers have done their 
best—but, alas! the economy fiends have striven hard to 
nullify the efforts of the publishers. Many an English 
master has been saddened, and handicapped in his work, 
because, for reasons of economy, he has not been allowed 
a free choice among the attractive set books; he has been 
driven to use some old (and probably dirty) books already 
in the store-room. And if literature is to be made a living 
part of our education, then in very many of our schools a 
more generous allowance for the school library must be 
made in the annual estimates. In any school, the proper 
equipment and organization of the school library is vitally 
connected with the success (or failure) of the teaching of 
literature in that school. 

Mention has already been made of the inadequate time 
allotted to English in some school time-tables. Success 
cannot be expected unless a reasonable time is given to 
English literature. Some headmasters, particularly those 
with an all-consuming enthusiasm for science, are some- 
times rather unsympathetic to the claims of literature. 

The boy himself must take his share of the blame. 
Some boys have no aptitude for literature. Sometimes the 
interest develops late. Byron, looking back on his school 
days could write of Horace: 


“whom I hated so, 
Not for thy fault, but mine.” 


But it is surprising how often it is possible to arouse an 
interest in literature among boys who are looked upon as 
hopeless in nearly all other subjects. As a rule, however, 
the difficulty lies deeper than with the boy himself. Too 
many of our boys and girls come from “ philistine ” homes 
in which literature simply has no place. The problem isa 
social one, but it must bear a big share of the blame in 
schools in which the teaching of literature is a failure. 

Is the English master always entirely free from blame ? 
Perhaps the writer of the indictment is a little too generous 
—the wish is father to the thought—when he writes: 
“It is not his English master’s fault. For if the latter 
had followed the dictates of his conscience or more probably 
the desire of his heart, he would have digressed for hours 
upon the true nature of his subject.” Dare one repeat the 
platitude that an English master requires exceptional 
gifts, apart from academic distinction ? It may be possible 
to teach some subjects without any very obvious en- 
thusiasm for the subject. But no one can be really suc- 
cessful in making a class catch enthusiasm for literature, 
unless he is himself convinced of the value of his wares. 
One of the chief difticulties is that the average schoolboy 
rarely realizes that he doesn’t understand what he is 
reading. Hence the need for a judicious adaptation of the 
Socratic method. The teacher’s questions should bring 
him (more or less unconsciously) to that state of mind in 
which he sets out actively in search of a deeper under- 
standing. Satire and sarcasm are weapons that an English 
master should rarely (if ever) have to fall back on. Nothing 
is so likely to destroy that feeling of confidence between 
teacher and taught, that spirit of co-operation without 
which work in English literature will probably be sterile. 
Success in teaching English literature largely depends on 
getting a class into the right frame of mind, in dissipating 
that listlessness that does not want to ask questions or to 
think things out. But unless the class contributes an 
active share, no progress can be made in developing criti- 
cism or appreciation. Once the right atmosphere is found, 
the literature lesson becomes a real journey of adventure 
for both teacher and taught. The English master may not 
always be ready to explain at a moment’s notice why “‘ the 
lean and slippered pantaloon ” should have a pouch on 
his side, and what exactly the said pouch was for—if it 
was not a tobacco pouch. But he must expect questions 
like that. 


“ Oh wad some power the giftie gie us ” 


to see and understand Shakespeare as our pupils often do! 

Of course, it is not possible, or desirable, to use the same 
intensive method of study for everything read. The 
essential thing is to inculcate the right spirit, the right 
method of approach. My real contention is that this can 
be done under present conditions. It will be very rare to 
find a ‘‘ set book ” that, in the hands of an enthusiastic 
teacher, will not lend itself to occasional fruitful intensive 
study ; and time can be found, within reason, for those 
digressions, essential and inevitable, if English teaching is 
to be made really vital. 


Morac Epucation.—Under the auspices of the Polish Govern- 
ment, the sixth International Congress will take place at the 
ancient Jagellonian University in Krakow, September 11 to 15. 
In connexion with the principal theme—‘"' Moral forces common 
to every human being, their origins and their development 
through education ''—speakers of many nationalities will deal 
with such topics as family, personality, social tendencies, labour, 
nation, literature, history. Prof. Oskar Halecki will preside. 
The honorary committee comprises Cabinet ministers, representa- 
tives of churches, universities, &c. People of all schools of 
thought and faith will join in the discussions on the following : 
“ Basis ’’: “ The Congress does not advocate the views of anv 
society or party, but affords to all who are interested in moral 
education, whatever their religious or ethical conviction, 
nationality, and point of view, an equal opportunity of expressing 
their opinions, and comparing them with those of others.” 
Mr. Rennie Smith, formerly M.P. for Penistone, will present 
a paper on “ Labour and Education.” 
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Tenure in Secondary Schools 
By A. Gray Jones, M.A.; B.Litt. 


GREAT deal of publicity has been given in recent 

months to the subject of tenure in secondary schools, 

and the question has now come to the forefront amongst 
secondary schoolmasters. 

In January, 1933, the Council of the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters, which watches over the 
interests of assistant masters in public and secondary 
schools, passed the following resolutions : 


“ That the Executive Committee be instructed to take 
steps to secure a fresh agreement between schoolmasters 
on the one hand and school authorities (of all kinds) on 
the other, in which the following rights will be given to 
the schoolmaster : 

“i. That before any decision be taken by the Governors, 
or other authorities, against a teacher he shall have the 
right of a hearing at which he can have the assistance ofa 
friend and the right to call and question witnesses. 

“ii. That he shall have the further right, in the case of 
an adverse decision, to appeal to an impartial body 


mutually agreed upon by the authorities and the 
teachers.”’ 


A year later, the 1.A.A.M. had become gravely concerned 


over the subject, and its Council, meeting at Cardiff, 
resolved : 


“That this Association expresses its grave dissatis- 
faction at the conditions of tenure of assistant masters 
as revealed in recent cases, and urges the Executive Com- 
mittee to take all possible measures to obtain reasonable 
security of tenure, including the right to a full hearing by 
an impartial tribunal before any decision to dismiss takes 
effect.” 

‘“ That this Council regards the present conditions of 
tenure in secondary schools as unsatisfactory and urges 
that such legislative and administrative action shall be 
taken as will ensure for teachers that degree of security 
which is essential for educational efficiency and progress.” 


The immediate cause of the 1933 resolutions was the dis- 
satisfaction felt over the dismissal of a master of long service 
in a Lincolnshire school. The Governing Body assigned no 
reason for the dismissal and refused, on appeal, to modify 
its decision. 

The 1934 resolutions arose out of the very deep feeling 
caused by the dismissal of five masters at Haverfordwest 
Grammar School—over one-third of the entire staff—on 
the plea of reorganization, which was a preliminary to 
changes proposed in the curriculum. Public interest was 
aroused, the Pembrokeshire Education Committee con- 
demned the action of the Governing Body, and a large 
protest meeting held in the town showed that the com- 
munity had been shocked by the dismissals. Questions were 
asked in the House of Commons, and M.Ps advocated an 
inquiry into the case and drastic alterations in the scheme 
under which the school is administered. 

The position revealed by this particular case is a dis- 
turbing one, for it is now clear that in certain grant-aided 
schools governing bodies possess unlimited powers over the 
tenure of their staffs and no authority short of a specific 
Act of Parliament can control them. 

It is thus appropriate at this juncture to examine briefly 
the general condition of tenure in secondary schools, to 
consider whether it is satisfactory or not, and to discuss 
whether any improvement and safeguards are desirable. 
Clearly, if tenure is unsatisfactory or subject to hitherto 
unsuspected abuses, all those who have the interests of 
secondary schools at heart cannot rest until abuses are 
rooted out and contentment restored among secondary 
school teachers. 

Before taking a brief but necessary historical retrospect, 
we must not forget that the problem of tenure is far more 
complex than it might at first sight appear. It does not 


merely concern assistant masters (the term throughout 
must be understood to include assistant mistresses as well). 
It affects the interests of headmasters, governing bodies, 
local education authorities, the Board of Education, and 
its inspectors, and last, but not least, the pupils of our 
secondary schools. 


A HISTORICAL RETROSPECT 


Prior to the Endowed Schools Act of 1869, assistant 
masters, except those of the great public schools, were an 
unknown and neglected class of men. The powers of 
governing bodies, where defined, were based on the terms of 
ancient trusts and endowments that required to be brought 
into line with the needs of a later day. The headmaster 
generally had arbitrary power over his staff ; he appointed 
them, in many cases he paid them out of his own pocket 
and thus had as complete control over his colleagues as a 
private employer has over his own staff of workmen. 

This had not always been the case, for many head- 
masters and some assistant masters in various grammar 
schools had a freehold tenure, and in 1840 it was found 
necessary to pass the Grammar Schools Act, by which 
the Court of Chancery was empowered to terminate their 
tenure in cases of gross unfitness. This Act was passed to 
redress a long-standing abuse, but it did not set up a 
coherent system under which abuses of the opposite type 
—the harsh exercise of autocratic power—were controlled. 

The Act of 1869 evolved an orderly system from the chaos 
of the old unregulated endowments, and enabled educational 
trusts to be administered in a systematic and reasonably 
efficient way. Schemes were devised for the governance 
of endowed schools, and the positions of the headmaster and 
staff were defined—more or less clearly according to the 
circumstances of each case. Governing bodies were estab- 
lished ; the control of the schools was placed in their hands 
and they were given the power of appointing and dismissing 
the headmasters and occasionally the assistant staffs. The 
assistant masters were, however, barely mentioned in these 
schemes, and the tenor of the usual scheme was to confirm 
the autocratic position of the headmaster in regard to his 
staff, though subjecting him in turn to the control of his 
governing body. 

In one sense, the Acts of 1869 and 1873 gave governing 
bodies some theoretical control over the assistant staffs, since 
a headmaster was now the servant of the governing body. 
Thus if he were too despotic and showed too little considera- 
tion for his assistant masters, he might be censured by his 
governing body, and in an extreme case dismissed. Very 
rarely, however was a headmaster dismissed : the celebrated 
case of Dr. Hayman, of Rugby, was almost unique. Asa 
rule, therefore, the headmaster had paramount power over 
his assistants ; he could dismiss them without assigning a 
reason, and at discretion ; he was not required to give even 
a day’s notice. Naturally most headmasters did not abuse 
this power, and many of them, notably Thring and Abbott, 
were emphatic on the necessity for giving reasonable 
security of tenure to their staffs. 

Thus the Endowed Schools Acts, while they did a great 
deal of good in other respects, failed to give security of 
tenure, and our secondary schools suffered heavily as a 
consequence. Obviously, many capable and well-qualified 
men would not enter a profession where their careers were 
at the mercy of the head of their school, while among many 
of those who had entered it there was a permanent state of 
discontent. One has only to read a relic of those days—the 
circular letter addressed to the profession by an assistant 
master at Birmingham in 1873* to realize the humiliation, 
the repeated instances of unjust treatment and deep sense 
of grievance under which the profession laboured. 


* Reprinted in the A.M.A. for June, 1908. 
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It is melancholy to reflect that the capricious action of 
three or four men was the cause of this insecurity. For the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners began their work with 
reasonably sound intentions ; they proposed that the power 
of dismissing the assistant staff, though vested in the head- 
master, should be subject toconfirmation by the governing 
body, and, as a further safeguard against autocratic and 
unreasonable exercise of his power, they proposed that 
assistant masters should have the right of appeal to the 
governing body. 

These quite reasonable and normally fair proposals, 
though announced in 1869, were abandoned on the very first 
occasion when they were to have been carried into effect. 
This was in 1870, when the Commissioners prepared the first 
draft scheme for an endowed school, a scheme which was 
adopted with minor alterations in the great majority of 
subsequent cases up to 1905. The scheme in question was 
that for Bradford Grammar School, where the power of 
dismissal was deliberately vested in the headmaster alone. 
So well was this example followed, that by 1894, in 309 out 
of a total of 409 such schemes, the headmaster was given 
absolute power. (In fifty schemes, the power of dismissal 
was given to the governors and in forty-two, to the head- 
master subject to the approval of the governors.) 


This volte-face on the part of the Commissioners is not easy 
to explain. So far as can be ascertained they somewhat 
hastily decided that a headmaster should be given absolute 
power over his colleagues because (a) he himself was dis- 
missible by his governors and should thus be given some 
compensating authority over his staff; (b) unless he had 
that power, his discipline would suffer, as for example, 
through the formation among his staff of cabals against 
him; (c) it was desirable for governors once they had 
appointed a headmaster to give him a free hand in the 
control of his school. 


The fallacy of these arguments will be demonstrated in 
due course. 

The changes made by the Endowed Schools Acts were thus 
harmful to assistant masters, except 1n a few of the largest 
schools, and in some of the smallest schools. In the latter 
cases, the governors were given the power of dismissing 
assistant masters because the commissioners felt that the 
headmasters appointed might sometimes be, as was in- 
genuously stated, “ persons of that calibre which would not 
justify our putting a power of that sort into their hands 

. and were perhaps scarcely so well fitted to deal with 
some of the delicate questions which may arise between 
the headmaster and his assistants.” 

At any rate, the general and scandalous insecurity of 
tenure was the chief reason that led to the formation of the 
Assistant Masters’ Association in 1891. Men in the great 
public schools, whose tenure was usually safeguarded by the 
right of appeal, or by their right to nominate a repre- 
sentative on the governing body, joined with their colleagues 
in the other endowed schools to establish a reasonable 
security of tenure and an adequate scale of salaries. 

The only weapons on which they could rely at first were 
publicity and the strength of an organized body. Press 
correspondence, questions in Parliament, and reports of 
general and branch meetings of members gradually aroused 
some public interest, and some of the most scandalous cases 
were ventilated. Public opinion is, however, not easily 
influenced on a question of professional interest such as 
security of tenure, for the layman naturally doubts his own 
competence to form a judgment in such matters. Moreover, 
this was not a great popular cause, it was not good news- 
paper copy; it had no connexion with party politics; it 
interested very few people outside the teaching profession, 
and its main appeal was to those who have a passion for 
justice—and are they ever a very numerous body ? 

There were some very able men in the young Association, 
and one of them—its founder and honorary secretary, 
J. Montgomery—published in 1895 an eftective pamphlet 
that is still worth reading after forty years. This pam- 
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phlet, The Tenure of Office of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools administered under the Schemes of the Charity 
Commission, was written in a lucid and cogent style and 
displays logical argument of a high order. In it, he 
described : 


(1) The origin of the system of absolute power of dis- 
missal; (2) the working of that system, and proposed 
changes. He advocated a right of appeal in all cases of 
dismissal, preferably not to the governors, but to a com- 
mittee of the Central Educational Council, a body whose 
formation was then anticipated (it was constituted in 1902 
in the form of the Board of Education). 

The efforts of Montgomery and his colleagues eventually 
bore fruit, and not least in the Headmasters’ Association, 
some of whose leading members like Drs. Gow, Fry, Bell, 
and McClure had always advocated greater security of 
tenure for assistants. 

Accordingly, when the Grantham case arose in 1899, the 
I.A.A.M. went into its first big fight with confidence, and 
won. The Governors of the King’s School, Grantham, held 
the curious view that the services of the assistant staff 
terminated automatically on the resignation or retirement 
of a headmaster, and in September, 1899, they acted appro- 
priately when the then headmaster retired. The I.A.A.M. 
willingly fought the Governors on this point and had the 
question referred to the Charity Commissioners who ruled 
against the view of the Governors. The Governors were 
instructed to offer the men reinstatement or a term's salary 
in compensation. 

In the first years of the twentieth century, the I.A.A.M. 
did some of its most effective work on tenure. The Act of 
1902 had established the framework of our modern educa- 
tional system, and secondary education developed con- 
siderably through the foundation of new schools main- 
tained by the local education authorities, and through the 
entry of the smaller endowed schools into the grant system. 
This meant the framing of many new schemes and the 
amendment of old schemes during the period 1903-8. The 
I.A.A.M. scrutinized these closely and in every case 
petitioned against schemes that did not make the head- 
master’s power of dismissal subject to the approval of the 
governors through the right of appeal. 


In this work they were staunchly supported by the 
Headmasters’ Association, and it is pleasant to reflect on 
the cordial relations that now developed between the 
I.A.A.M. and I.A.H.M. The headmasters wanted to safe- 
guard the power to appoint their staffs, and they were 
anxious at the same time to remedy the latters’ insecurity of 
tenure. Hence in 1904 and 1905, an officially recognized 
Conference of both Associations met under the chairmanship 
of Sir Edward Fry and drafted a set of resolutions on 
tenure. 

In April, 1904, the Conference asked the Board to receive 
a joint deputation on tenure. The Board seems to have been 
unnerved by the dangerous nature of these resolutions, and 
promptly took refuge in a refusal to receive the deputation. 
With a liberal use of litotes, the Board announced that 
“as at present advised,” &c., it was “ not satistied ” 
that the imposition of restrictions on a headmaster’s power 
of dismissal would be beneficial. 


Two months later the Board emphasized this view, but 
more directly and somewhat brusquely. The Bradford 
Local Education Authority proposed to give grants to the 
Bradford Grammar School and this necessitated a revised 
scheme in which inter alia the headmaster’s absolute power 
of appointment and dismissal was modified and made 
subject to the approval of the Governors. The Board 
referred back the scheme on account of this proposal. 
(Incidentally the Bradford Observer and the July 4.31.4. 
printed a powerful letter by the present Headmaster of 
Harrow,* who roundly condemned the Board’s assumption 
that on the question of tenure it was more experienced 


* Dr. Norwood, who was at that time an assistant master at Leeds Grammar 
School and Honorary Secretary cf the West Riding Branch of the I.A.A.M. 
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and wiser than the combined forces of the I.A.A.M. and 
I.A.H.M.) Bradford persisted and the Board gave way. 
The Conference, too, persisted and a year later, on 
May 17, 1905, the Board gave way and the President 
(Sir William Anson) received a deputation which urged him 
to accept the concordat. We give the concordat verbatim. 


‘“ This conference agrees to the following resolutions : 


‘““ 1. That the headmaster shall be empowered as agent 

of the governing body: 

‘“ (a) At discretion to appoint assistant masters. The 
headmaster shall notify to the governing body each 
such appointment and assistant masters shall on 
such appointment hold office from and under the 
governing body. 

(b) At discretion to give notice of dismissal to assistant 
masters. The headmaster shall without delay 
notify to the governing body any exercise of this 
power ; and assistant masters shall have the right 
of appeal to the Board of Education against such 
dismissal ; this right to be exercised not later than 
one month from the receipt of the notice. 


** NOTE.—The words ‘ at discretion ’ are meant to record 
that the governing body is in a position to inquire 
into the mode in which this power has been exercised. 

(c) To suspend from attendance assistant masters for 

any adequate cause to be judged of by him; but 
he shall notify forthwith to the governing body 
such suspension. 

‘* 2. That the decision of the Board of Education in 
matters of appeal under 1(b) shall be accepted as final by 
all the parties concerned and that in case of successful 
appeal the assistant master shall not suffer by loss of salary 
pending the decision of the Board of Education. 

‘* 3. That each assistant master on appointment shall 
agree in writing to the terms of service as set forth according 
to a form of agreement to be approved by the governing 
body.” 

The President of the Board was told plainly that the 
insecurity of tenure was making it difficult to maintain a 
supply of well-qualified and capable assistant masters. In 
reply, he expressed sympathy but pointed out that there 
was nothing about which local authorities appeared so 
tenacious as their right of appointment to all masterships 
in schools which were under their control, and he did not 
hold out much hope that anything could be done in this 
direction. The adoption of such an “ appeal” could only 
be possible in schools that were governed under schemes 
from the Board of Education, and the friction that would be 
created in many quarters by this change seemed to outweigh 
its advantages. 

It is unfortunate that the President of the Board was not 
better advised; had he taken the initiative and enforced 
that system of appeal, insecurity of tenure would have 
been remedied once and for all, and scandals like that of 
Haverfordwest would have been impossible. 

Despite this disappointment the two Associations con- 
tinued to press for reform. At the same time, the Head- 
mistresses and Assistant Mistresses were conferring, and in 
May, 1906, they came to a similar agreement though with 
no mention of an appeal to the Board. A model tenure 
clause began to appear in all new schemes about this time: 
** subject to the approval of the governors the headmaster 
shall appoint and may at pleasure dismiss all assistant 
masters.” 

The J.A.A.M. in its report to Council in September, 1906, 
approved of the clause and declared that it was “ the 
death knell of the autocratic power of the headmaster to 
appoint and dismiss assistant masters and of the system 
by which the latter hold office of the former.” This jubila- 
tion was short-lived for in the same month it was imme- 
diately quelled by the Richmond case. 

A new headmaster had been appointed to Richmond 
Grammar School and ten days before term began he wrote 


ce 


to members of the staff telling them that they need “ not 
apply to him for a post at the school ” as he was “ bringing 
an entirely new staff.” Four men were thus dismissed with- 
out notice despite the custom of the profession, and without 
compensation. 

The I.A.A.M. took the case to the High Courts, the 
Governors being sued for a term’s salary and eventually it 
went to the Court of Appeal in July, 1907, where it was 
dismissed with costs. In his judgment, Lord Justice Vaughan 
Williams ruled that assistant masters in an endowed school 
were the servants not of the governing body but of the 
headmaster, notwithstanding the apparent tenor of the 
scheme. He further decided that the assistant masters 
were dismissible at pleasure, despite the long-standing 
custom of the profession (evidence of which custom was 
given by two leading headmasters, Dr. Gow of West- 
minster, and Dr. Fry of Berkhamsted). 

The result of the Richmond case aroused widespread 
dissatisfaction, and it was generally felt that dismissal 
without notice except for grave misconduct should be hence- 
forth made illegal. The Board of Education was thus 
induced to promote the Endowed Schools Act of 1908. This 
Act provided that the assistant staff in endowed schools 
were henceforth the servants of the governing body, and 
that subject to any special agreement as to notice they 
were entitled to a half term’s notice expiring at the end of 
a term. 

This Act still governs the legal position as to notice in 
endowed schools. Curiously enough, the legal position in 
secondary schools maintained by a local education authority 
is far less satisfactory. Masters in such schools are the 
servants of the local education authority, and by the Educa- 
tion Acts of r902 and 1920, they are dismissible “ at 
pleasure.” The definition of ‘‘ at pleasure ’’ in such cases 
was decided in the Richmond case as meaning “ without 
notice,” and not ‘‘ without assigning a reason ” (as had been 
generally assumed). In other words, a master in a main- 
tained secondary school, despite a signed agreement speci- 
fying due notice, can be dismissed at a moment’s notice, 
custom of the profession and the 1908 Act notwithstanding. 
It is only fair to add that local education authorities do not 
take advantage of this state of affairs, although the writer 
was concerned in a case, in 1929, in which a local education 
authority gave a little less than two months’ notice to a 
master, in transferring him to a central school at a lower 
salary. Though he had signed an agreement specifying 
two months’ notice, the local education authority success- 
fully pleaded the definition of “‘ dismissible at pleasure ” 
laid down in the 1920 Act and in the Richmond judgment. 

Mention of the maintained secondary schools brings us 
towards the end of this historical sketch. These schools 
came into existence in the first two decades of the twentieth 
century. Some of them were formerly higher elementary 
schools; but the great majority were either endowed 
schools that were handed over to a local education authority 
or new schools established in the period 1902-14, and again 
in the post-War years. 

It may be said that as a rule the administration of these 
schools tended to be democratic. Governing bodies were 
appointed in most cases, but these bodies were generally 
subject to the control of the local education authority which 
always had to be informed of their proceedings, and generally 
reserved the power of confirming these or withholding 
approval. When, as sometimes happened, an endowed 
school applied to a local education authority for a deficiency 
grant, and thus became an aided school, a progressive local 
education authority, while not interfering with some 
reasonable measure of independence, generally saw to it 
that the provision of financial aid was dependent upon 
necessary safeguards being provided against arbitrary 
action by the governing body controlling the staff; auto- 
cratic power was thus tempered by the reserved veto of a 
higher authority. 

(To be continued) 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. H. F. Cotiins, Headmaster of Chichester Secondary 
School for Boys, has been appointed Staff Inspector of 
Modern Languages to the Board of Education. Mr. Collins 
was educated at Latimer Upper School, Hammersmith, 
St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, and the University de Paris, 
Col. de la Sorbonne, and took the M.A. degree, London, in 
1920. He has had teaching experience as an assistant at 
Herbert Strutt School, Belper, Barrow-in-Furness Muni- 
cipal School, Tottenham County School, and Manchester 
Grammar School, where he was Head of the Modern Side. 
He served in the War from 1914 to 1919. In 1928 he was 
appointed first Headmaster to the Chichester High School. 
At Manchester he earned a reputation for his successful 
French teaching; at Chichester, with quite a different 
type of boy, his development of the School and the excellent 
record of the pupils in school examinations has earned the 
admiration of all who have knowledge of the School. His 
work on the Inspectorate will no doubt be of equal value. 

* * * 

Mr. E. W. BisHop, Headmaster of the Blue School, 
Wells, is to succeed Mr. Collins at Chichester. He is an 
old pupil of the City of Norwich School, and graduated from 
King’s College, London, with first-class honours in history 
and education. He is a trained teacher and took his 
M.A. (London) in 1927. He has seventeen years’ experience, 
and has been Headmaster of the Blue School since 1928. 

* * * 

Mr. JAMES FERGUSON, Sub-Inspector, has been ap- 
pointed to be one of His Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools, Scotland, with effect from September 1, 1934. 
Mr. Ferguson will be transferred from district No. 8 (Glas- 
gow and Bute) to the general staff of the Western Division. 
He will be engaged on special duties in connexion with the 
inspection of the courses to be established, under the 
Unemployment Act, 1934, for the instruction of unemployed 
boys and girls. 

* * * 

It is notable that a public school should be the first 
institution to erect a memorial to that famous musician and 
composer, Gustav Holst. Holst was always keen on the 
orchestra as apart from the individual musician, and he 
was deeply interested in the musical side of Ottershaw 
College, near Woking, in Surrey. Now, a memorial scholar- 
ship has been instituted there for a boy of public school 
entrance age who shows particular ability in violin work. 
It is tenable for three years and is valued at £30 per annum. 

* * * 


A PROMINENT administrator passed away, on August 4, 
in the person of Mr. R. F. Betts, of Norwich. A native of 
that town, he graduated at Durham University and taught 
at various schools and at Armstrong College, Newcastle, 
from 1896 to 1904, when he became Inspector of Schools to 
the Norwich Local Education Authority. In 1926 he was 
appointed Secretary to the Education Committee, and had 
during the last few years completely reorganized the Norwich 
schools on the lines advocated in the Hadow Report. Asan 
administrator he was able and tactful, and the fine new 
schools and well-planned organization in the area of the 
Norwich Local Education Authority are a lasting tribute 
to his work. 

* * * 

THE death of Dame Jessie Phipps, D.B.E., on August 7, 
removes a personality well known in London educational 
circles, for she was the first woman to be Chairman of the 
L.C.C’s Education Committee. Born in New York, in 1855, 
Mrs. Phipps settled in London in 1881 and through her 
friendship with Dame Maude Lawrence became interested 
in London education and was, in 1907, co-opted on the 
Education Committee. She was elected an alderman in 
1907 and Vice-Chairman from 1920-1, and from 1923-6 
was Chairman of the Committee, on retiring from which 
office in 1926 she was paid warm tributes by all parties, 

(Continued on page 566) 
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The 
Heritage 
of 
Literature 


Series 


A new scries planned on original lines and divided logically into 
two main sections : 


Section A for Middle Forms. 
Section B for School Certificate Forms. 


SECTION A 
N 


o. | 

Edited by W. T. Hutchins, M.A. Illustrated. Is. 6d. 
“ A collection of accounts of personal adventure that equal anything 
the cinema can show us.’ —TIHE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


No. 2 


CREATURES OF THE 
WILDS 


Edited by R. W. Jepson, M.A. Illustrated. Is. 6d. 
Fascinating tales of wild beasts, birds, whales, and sharks. 
“A delightful book.’—THE WORLD'S CHILDREN. 


“ A reader that children from 9 to 14 will thoroughly enjoy and 
from which they will learn a great deal tn pleasant fashion.” 
THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


No. 3 


ENGLAND OUT OF DOORS 


Edited by A. R. Moon, M.A. With Frontispiece. 


Is. 6d 
Describes the beauties of the English country-side and the 
pleasures of outdoor life in England. 


“ A delightful book.” —THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


SECTION B 
No. | 


THE ENGLAND 
OF QUEEN ANNE 


By PROF. G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M. 
Edited with Notes by G. G. Allen, B.A. With Portrait. 


2s. 
No. 


2 
SELECTED SHORT STORIES 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, O.M. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes. With Portrait. 
[In the press. 2s. 


AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY 


AN ENGLISH COURSE FOR MIDDLE FORMS. 
256 pages. 2s. 6d. 
By A. R. MOON and G. H. McKAY. 


This volume is an attempt to provide an introductory course 
for middle forms. 


“ This is a book based on sound lines. It contains a great variety 
of useful and original exercises that asm at training observation 
and judgment.’’"—THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A CONCISE 
HISTORY OF BRITAIN 


To 1603, 3s. 1485-1714, 2s. 6d. 1603-1783, 2s. 6d. 


Ready in September. 1714-1934, 3s. 1783-1934, 2s. 6d. 
1688-1815, 2s. 6d. Complete, 6s. 


By ROBERT M. RAYNER. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LTD. 
39 Paternoster Row London, E.C.4 
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NEW SCIENCE BOOKS 


A TEXTBOOK 
ON HEAT 


By A. W. BARTON, M.A., Ph.D. 7s. 6d. 


A brilliant textbook for Higher School Certificate 
candidates. 
“ A brilliant textbook.” 

—The Times Educational Supplement. 
“ This is primarily a Sixth Form book and we venture 
to prophesy that before many years have passed it will 
become an exceedingly popular one, for it covers the 
ground for the Higher Certificate and similar examina- 
tions in a reasonable and satisfying manner. .. . It 
strikes a happy balance between the claims for full 
treatment of the historical experiments of Regnault and 
the others, and the equally strong claims of the modern 
determinations and theoretical developments.’’—7 he 
School Science Review, December, 1933. 


A PROGRESSIVE 
SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 


Introductory Course 
By J. M. HARRISON, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


An attractively written introductory volume by the 
Senior Science Master, Bristol Grammar School, which 
stresses the practical application of the subject. 


“ Attractive course . a textbook which can be 
recommended without reservation.’’——1..\/..-1. 


A School Certificate Course will be ready shortly 


PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY 


For Higher School Certificate and Intermediate 
Students 


By G. P. McHUGH, M.Sc., Ph.D. 


A volume published at a reasonable price which covers 
in comprehensive fashion the whole of the work in 
Practical Chemistry required by Higher School Certifi- 
cate syllabuses. 


2s. gd. 


“For the price an astonishing amount of ground is 
covered.” —A.M.A. 


ELECTRICITY 
and MAGNETISM 


For Intermediate and Higher School Certificate 
Students 


By S. G. STARLING, B.Sc. 
With 254 Diagrams. 6s. 


While no attempt has been made to avoid the use of 
the Calculus, only a small knowledge of its use is 
required, and alternative methods are given so that a 
student may be able to follow the work without it. 
“ Excels as a class book.’ — Electrical Power Engineer. 


A SCHOOL COURSE 
OF SCIENCE 


Practical and Theoretical 
By JAMES HUNTER, M.A., B.Sc. 


Part I, 1s. 9d. ; Part II, rs. od. ; Parts I and II 
in one volume, 38. 3d. 


This book should be found suitable for all pupils, at 
the age of 12 to 15 years, who are following a course of 
Physics and Chemistry on general lines. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 


By F. B. FINTER, M.A., Assistant Science 
Master at Clifton College. 
Second Edition. 6s. 


In preparing this new edition opportunity has been 
taken to revise the whole of the text and bring it 
up to date. Chapter X in particular has been almost 
entirely re-written since it is now recognized that 
Arrhenius’ theory of partial ionization cannot be applied 
to Strong Electrolytes. 


A CONCISE SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


By A. WALKER, M.A., B.Sc., and G. P. McNICOL, M.A., B.Sc. 


Without Answers, 248 pages. 


With Answers, 282 pages. 


2s. 6d. each 


Provides a course in Arithmetic for pupils from the age of 11 years in Secondary, Central, and Advanced Division 


Schools. 
standard is considered. 


After a revision of the Four Rules and Compound Quantities, the usual work up to Matriculation 


“ The examples are well planned, and made as interesting as possible by being related in numerous cases to actual 


problems.”’—School Government Chronicle. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Her tenure of office was marked by sound sense and good 
judgment, and she was generally held to have made a most 
efficient chairman. 

* * * 

Dr. ALEXANDER LEEPER, the first Warden of Trinity 
College, of Melbourne University, died on August 5, at the 
age of 86. A pioneer of classical studies in Australia, he 
graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he held the 
first classical scholarship, the Vice-Chancellor’s prize, and 
the Berkeley gold medal. He became a scholar of St. John’s, 
Oxford, and later took his LL.D. at Dublin. In 1876 he 
became Warden of Trinity College, Melbourne, which was 
the first residential college of the University, and developed 
its work with marked success. He founded the Classical 
Association of Victoria, becoming its first President, and 
produced the first Latin and the first Greek play ever 
produced in Victoria. 

* * * 

Dr. P. H. Rosinson, M.C., Headmaster of Lowestoft 
Secondary School, has been appointed Headmaster of 
Archbishop Tenison’s School, London, S.E. 1. Educated 
at the Strand School and University College, he is a London 
graduate with honours in chemistry. Prior to going to 
Lowestoft in 1929 he taught at Hertford, Kingston, and 
Brockley. 

* * w% 

THE Rev. H. A. Hebb, who died on August 16, was a well- 
known headmaster of a former generation. He is best 
remembered for his headship of the Masonic Schools from 
1890 to 1915. He was educated at the City of London 
School and Queen’s College, Oxford, and he was a master 
at Exeter School for several years before being appointed 
Headmaster of the Masonic Schools, which were in a critical 
state when he took over, but which he left in a flourishing 
condition. 

* = * 


MR. R. H. FERARD, who has died at Oxford, was Rector 


of Edinburgh Academy from 1910 to 1926. Educated at Eton 
and Exeter College, Oxford, he was successively a masterat 
Dulwich and at Rugby, a tutor of Keeble, and from 1905 
to 1910, an H.M.I. in the Midlands. At Edinburgh he 
raised the standard of scholarship to a high level, and 
brought the School successfully through the lean years of 
the War. He retired at the age of 60 to Oxford, but con- 
tinued to give assistance in the Department of Training of 
Teachers. 
* * k 

THE tragic death of Mr. G. S. M. Ellis, Secretary of the 
Education Committee of the National Union of Teachers, 
is greatly regretted by his many friends in educational 
circles. He succumbed to heart failure while bathing on 
holiday at Hove, on August 19. Mr. Ellis was educated at 
King Edward VI School, Norwich, and was a graduate of 
Corpus Christi, Cambridge; he took Second Class in the 
Natural Science Tripos. After teaching experience at 
King’s School, Peterborough, Wimborne Grammar School, 
Bromley County School, and the Roan School, Greenwich, 
he was appointed Secretary to the Education Committee 
of the N.U.T. in 1923. Mr. Ellis had written handbooks on 
The Poor Student and the University, and The Education and 
Training of Teachers, and he was also Secretary to the 
Labour Party’s Advisory Committee on Education. He 
was 43, and is survived by a widow and baby son. 

$ * * 


Dr. W. M. Hicks, F.R.S., leading member of the Cam- 
bridge School of Physicists, died on August 18 at the age of 
83. A graduate and Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, he 
was one of the first students at the Cavendish Laboratory 
of Experimental Physics, and took the Hopkins prize for 
his memoir on hydro-dynamics. He was elected F.R.S. in 
1885. To him more than any one else the establishment of 
Shefħeld University was due. He became Professor of 
Mathematics in 1883 and the first Vice-Chancellor on the 
foundation of the University in 1905. ONLOOKER. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the August Competition is ‘‘ Beetle,” 
proxime accessit, “ J. E. M.” 


Will “ Miltonensis,” winner of the July Competition, 
kindly send name and address ? 


We classify the thirty-seven versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Beetle, J. E. M., Martin, Katty Ann, Fidelis, Damon, 
Signy, Atossa, Tula, Ex Or, Nomasi, Senator, 
Atlantis, Memus. 


Class II.—Ekroy, Agricola, Magister, Old Trident, Borderer, 
Wehmut, Hibernia, A. K. M., Evayne, Lee 
Anderson, Llanandras. 


Class IIT.—Double E, M. F. F., R. E. (I), Nochmals, Bow-wow, 
R. E. (II), Excelsior, Merrylegs, Onyx, August, 
E. H. S., Jess. 


SONNET BY RUDOLF ALEXANDER SCHRÖDER 
AN EINE VERSTORBENE 


An jedem Tage gibt’s ein Abschiednehmen ; 
Und irgend etwas, das uns angehört, 

Wird jeden Augenblick für uns zerstört 

Und wandelt hin zu den vergessenen Schemen. 


Wohl, über dieses soll sich keiner gramen, 
Weil immer auch ein Neues uns betört ; 
Und kein Verlassen ist so unerhort, 

Dem wir uns nicht zu guter letzt bequemen. 


So gehn auch wir, und lassen alle Welt 
Und sind nicht mehr; und jenes Wort: Gewesen 
Erklingt von uns, wie wir’s von vielen sagen. 


Doch dass auch du dich denen zugesellt, 
Von denen wir nur noch den Namen lesen, 
Mein Herze will das nicht, und will’s nicht tragen ! 


TRANSLATED BY “ BEETLE ” 
TO A DEAD WOMAN 


Each day some friend takes leave of us, to wander 
Among the forgotten shades who’ve paid life's debt, 
And something that was ours, and seems so yet, 
Must join the unsubstantial throng out yonder. 


Ah, well, let us be honest, and not squander 
Too many protestations of regret ; 

The worst bereft will all too soon forget, 
And find some new delight as fond or fonder. 


So we too go, and leave the world behind, 
And are no more, and that word “ was ” is heard 
Of us, as we of many another hear it. 


And yet that you, like common human-kind 
Should now be just a name—it’s so absurd, 
My soul denies the thing, and will not bear it. 


TRANSLATED BY “ J. E. M.” 
TO A DEPARTED ONE 


Some “ farewell ’’ must be spoken ev'ry day ; 
And some dear object that we call’d our own 
Each moment steals away, and leaves us lone, 
As to forgotten Shades it flits away. 
Yet none should let this thing his soul down-weigh ; 
For some new toy is ever to us shown ; 
And there's no loss so poignant, so unknown, 
But Time at length the anguish will allay. 


We too must go, and leave the world, and be 
No more ; and men will speak of us that word m 
Which we oft used of others gone: ‘‘ They were’ 
But that thou too shouldst join the company 
Of those of whom nought but the name is heard— 
That can my heart not grant, nor it can bear! 


(Continued on page 568) 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


_A FIRST LATIN COURSE 


by A. S. C. BARNARD, M.A., Liverpool Institute. 


PART I now ready. 2s. 6d. 


The object of this course is to give a sound elementary grounding. The first part deals 
almost exclusively with the simple sentence, covering the indicative, imperative, and 


infinitive moods, active and passive, with participles in their simplest usages. 


Nouns are 


introduced case by case and the conjugations are taken together tense by tense. 


Selections from 


Vergil and Ovid 


Edited by R. M. LUPTON, M.A. 


This latest volume in Bels Illustrated Classics 
provides useful practice in reading Latin verse 
for the year before School Certificate. The 
Vergil selections are all from the Aeneid ; Ovid 
is represented both by hexameters and elegiacs. 


The Laurel Bough 


Selected by EDWARD B. POWLEY 


An attractive and fresh anthology of verse, 
1380-1932, excluding lyric and dramatic. Among 
poets represented are Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Cowper, Landor, Keats, Hood, Browning, &c., 
and, still living, Sassoon, De la Mare, Masefield, 
Chesterton, Osbert Sitwell, and o.hers. 


Illustrated. 2s. School edition. 340 pages. 3s. 


BRITISH HISTORY, 1782-1933 
by T. K. DERRY, M.A., D.Phil. 


A modern textbook of School Certificate standard giving a clear, orderly, and accurate 
narrative of events and concentrating throughout on the essential facts, thus leaving the 
teacher free to interpret and to generalize. Special features of the book are a number of 
chapters on economic history grouped together (the book is available with or without these 


Price 3s.; or with economic chapters, 3s. 6d. 


chapters) and the inclusion of brief and “ facty ” summaries of the chief events. 


Newton and the 


Origin of Colours 
by MICHAEL ROBERTS and E.R. THOMAS 


Newton’s paper, reprinted in this new volume 
of the Classics of Scientific Method, is not only 
a brilliant example of scientific method, but 
also one which is quite easy to understand. 


With 8 plates. 3s. 6d. 


Examples in 


Statics and Dynamics 


by R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. 
The examples from the first parts of the 


‘ author’s standard textbooks of Statics and 


Dynamics now issued in separate form. Some 
additional test papers have been included. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


A SHORTER TRIGONOMETRY 
by W. G. BORCHARDT, M.A., B.Sc., and Rev. A. D. PERROTT, M.A. 


Price 3s. 6d. With tables, 4s. 


PART I, separately. 2s. and 2s. 6d. 


An entirely new book by these well-known authors, providing a concise course suitable for 
School Certificate candidates, Woolwich and Sandhurst, and the easier Higher Certificate 


papers. 


YORK HOUSE i: 


PORTUGAL STREET 


Part I is sufficient for Northern Universities and Oxford School Certificates. 


LONDON, W.C.2 
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TRANSLATED BY “ MARTIN ” 
TO ONE WHO DIED 
Some parting every day we are sustaining ; 


And every moment something that we own 


Is torn away from us and overthrown 
Like shadows in oblivion remaining. 
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Here is no cause for plaint or lamentation, 
For something new soon casts on us its spell : 
No loss so great, beyond what one can tell, 
But at long last we find our consolation. 


Then comes our turn, and we too cease to be ; 
Our place is empty ; now to us pertaineth 


Well, here there is no cause for our complaining ; 
New objects charm when those once prized are flown ; 
The most appalling losses we have known 

We learn to bear, a tranquil mind regaining. 


We too shall pass, and know this world no more ; 

** Deceased ” and “ late ’’’ men will of us be saying 
As we of many who our lives did share. 

But you, that you should join those gone before 
Those empty names, those memories decaying, 
My heart refuses: this it will not bear ! 


cf 


TRANSLATED BY 
SONNET 


Each day we live must some farewell be said ; 
And be it that or this, which was our own, 

Each hour the loss of something we bemoan, 
Which takes its place with shadows that are fled. 


’Tis so, nor needs it useless tears to shed, 


KATTY ANN ” 


determined, with 


That one word “ Gone,” which we so oft have spoken. 
But thou ! to know thee of that company, 

Of whom their name alone for us remaineth, 

My heart rebels thereat, my heart is broken. 

We think it more interesting for our readers to see several 
versions than merely to read our criticism, therefore we 
print as many as possible of those which we like best. 

A few able translators may be surprised to find themselves 
in Class III, and some good work will be seen there, the 
low position being due to various causes. 
chose another metre; of these ‘‘ Excelsior ” was the most 


Some writers 


“ Farewell,” we say, 

Yes, day by day ; 

All things we own 

Pass with speed on 

To the land of oblivion and shadow. 


For ever some new idol we enthrone ; 
And never loss so bitter have we known, 
That we at last have not been comforted. 


We shall go too; withdraw us from the throng 
And be no more; and then will that word: Was 


Be said of us, which we of many say. 


Others preserved the sonnet form, but left it free verse. 
This is such an obvious short-cut to correctness of trans- 
lation that the method cannot compete with versions which 
cope with form, rhyme, and meaning. For instance, 
“ Double E ” had no difficulty with unerhért : 


But, ah! that thou to those shouldst now belong, 
Of whom all but a lettered name doth pass, 
My heart will not brook this, nor bear it—nay ! 


te 


TRANSLATED BY 
BEREAVEMENT 


No day but brings with it some sad leave-taking : 
There perishes with every moment flown 
Some precious thing that was, we thought, our own, 


FIDELIS ”’ 


Well, over this needs be that no one sorrow, 


But now has fled, our one-time world forsaking. 


Since ever some New Thing deludes us too ; 
And no Abandonment is so unheard of, 
That we cannot get used to it at last. 
“M. F. F.” found it equally easy to translate the last 
difficult line, thus: 
But that you too should be of those of whom 
We now can only read the names, 
That will my heart not have, and will not bear ! 
(Continued on page 572) 


CAREERS FOR BOYS IN THE 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Opportunities exist in the Roval Air Force for well-educated boys to obtain a first-class training in a skilled trade 


or in clerical duties. 


For boys of ability and character the prospects of advancement in the Service are good. 


Accepted cand.dates are trained, housed, fed and clothed free of cost, and receive pay. 


1. AIRCRAFT APPRENTICES 


Candidates must be between the ages 
of 15 and 17 years. Entry is normally by 
competitive examination. Examinations 
are held half-yearly at numerous local 
centres for candidates nominated by 
Local Education and other approved 
authorities. (Date of next examination, 
November 6, 1934; close date for receipt 
of nominations, October 2, 1934.) 


Note.—Nominated candidates possess- 
ing first School Certificate with specified 
‘‘credits’’ may be exempted from the 
competitive examination. 


During the period of trade training 
(normally three years) apprentices attend 
school to continue their education, and at 
the end of the apprenticeship a few ap- 
prentices of special promise proceed to 
the Royal Air Force College for training 
as commissioned officers. The remainder 
serve as skilled aircraftmen and have 
opportunities of advancement to the 
highest non-commissioned rank; they 
may also be selected to qualify in flying 
and become airman pilots, of whom a 
certain number with exceptional qualifi- 


cations are periodically chosen for com- 
missioned rank. 

Approximately 500 aircraft apprentices 
will be required for entry into the Service 
in January, 1935, for training in the trades 
of fitter, wireless operator mechanic, and 
instrument maker. | 


2. APPRENTICE GLERKS 


Candidates must be between the ages 
of 15 years 6 months and 17 years 3 
months, and entry is by selection from 
among applicants possessing an approved 
first School Certificate. Those who are 
selected are trained (normally for eight- 
een months) for clerical duties (general 
or pay and store accounting) in the Royal 
Air Force. The course of training is 
planned on liberal lines, and apprentice 
clerks attend school to continue their 
education. 

After passing out, on completion of 
training, apprentice clerks have oppor- 
tunities of advancement to the highest 
non-commissioned rank, and the state- 
ment above, relating to aircraft appren- 
tices’ prospects of selection for training 
as airman pilot (and in exceptional cases 


for commissioned rank) apphes equally 
to apprentice clerks. 

Vacancies are expected to be available 
for 30 apprentice clerks in October, 1934, 
and for a further 30 in January, 1935. 


3. BOY ENTRANTS 


Under a scheme recently introduced, 
candidates at the competitive examina- 
tion referred to in 1 above, who cannot 
be entered as aircraft apprentices, mav 
be invited to apply for vacancies as boy 
entrants, to be trained (for twelve to 
fourteen months, according to trade) as 
armourers, photographers, or wireless 
operators. Airmen who were enlisted as 
boy entrants have opportunities during 
their service of selection for training as 
airman pilot or as air observer. About 
160 boy entrants will be required to 
commence training early in 1935. 

Special attention is paid to the general 
welfare and health of apprentices and 
boy entrants under training. Six weeks 
leave a year is normally allowed. Subse- 
quent service in the Royal Air Force 
provides an interesting and varied career 
with opportunities for service overseas. 


Full regulations (rates of pay, periods of engagement, medical standards, &c.) are contained in A.M. Pamphlet 15 (Aircraft Apprentices), A.M. Pamphlet 9 
(Apprentice Clerks), and A.M. Pamphlet 54 (Boy Entrants), which may be had on application to the SECRETARY (A.E.), Air Ministry, Adastral House, Kingswar, 


London, W.C. 2. 
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ESSENTIALS OF MODERN ENGLISH 
By F. H. PRITCHARD 
Crown 8vo. 436 pages. 48. 6d. (Ready) 


Great advances have been made in the teaching of 
English during the last twenty years. This book sum- 
marizes and includes these latest ideas and provides 
a thorough manual of Modern English study for upper 
forms in secondary schools. Stress is laid upon the 
fact that function takes pre-eminence over form and that 
Modern English is an analytical language. There are 
exercises at the end of each chapter which not only 
test the popi understanding of what he has read but 
encourage him to make researches on his own account. 


List of Chapters: 1. Words and their Uses; 2. Sen- 
tences and Paragraphs ; 3. Common Pitfalls in English ; 
4. The Choice of Words; 5. The Development of 
English ; 6. Words and Meanings ; 7. Spoken English ; 
8. The Forms of Words ; 9. Punctuation ; 10. Prose and 
Verse; 11. Figurative Language; 12. The Growth 
of Literature ; 13. Salient Points in English Literature ; 
14. On Reading English; 15. On Writing English. 


A COMPARATIVE ANTHOLOGY 

By R. G. HENDERSON 
Crown 8vo. 160 pages. 28. 
Under the headings Movement, Imitative Effects, 
Portraits, Pathos, Humour, Preparation, Contrast, 
Nature and Man, the author, with the aid of extracts 
from literature, leads the pupil to proper standards of 
appreciation, and to a knowledge of the principal 
literary styles. 


POST-PRIMARY MATHEMATICS 


By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT, M.Sc., King’s School, 
Peterborough, & G.W. SPRIGGS, Tiffin’s Boys’ School 


In Three Parts. 28. each. With Answers, 2s. 6d. 


An interesting course for ages 11-14. The whole of 
the examples in the first book are centred about the 
equipping and carrying on of a school camp. Con- 
ventional divisions are not observed, but Algebra, 
Arithmetic, and Geometry are cach made to play a useful 
part in our everyday existence. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 


Sixth Series 
Edited by J. W. MARRIOTT 
Crown 8vo. 256 pages. 2s. 6d. 
This latest collection contains ten examples of modern 
plays from well known authors. 
Detailed Prospectus on application. 


First announcement of 


A SHORTER HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By Hivarre BELLOC 
With Maps specially drawn by the Author 

L. Crown 8vo. 636 pages. 6s. 38. 6d. each part 

(dividing at 1558). Prize Edition, xos. 6d. net. 
This long-expected work is now ready. Mr. Belloc’s 
theories on the influence of Roman law, customs, land 
tenure on subsequent history, are developed, and he 
allows far more space than is customary to the pre- 
reformation period. He is at pains to show the wide 
repercussions on British History of, for instance, the 
Irish Potato Famine and events of, at first instance, 
only local importance. 


GEORGE G. 


HARRAP & COMPANY, 


PARKER STREET VUTEC ee KINGSWAY LAMRANI IAAL BEIB ee LeU LO Le LONDON, W.C. 2 


Now Ready 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE ENGLISH 
By A. E. M. BAYLISS, M.A., Latymer Upper School 
Crown 8vo. 320 pages. 38. 


A sound course in English Grammar and practice for 
School Certificate Work, it concentrates upon the 
ordinary practical virtues of good English writing. It 
contains numerous comprehension Tests of a type 
required by the N.U. Joint Board and other 
examinations. 


A COURSE OF 
CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By W. TAYLOR, Beckenham Council School 
Crown 8vo. s06pages. 6s. Also available in two parts 


A complete School Certificate Course on experimental 
lines. There are very numerous diagrams and some 
excellent half-tone plates. The first part of the course 
will be useful for general study for pupils who are 
not necessarily proceeding to examination standard, or 
who are taking the General Science Paper therein. 


MODERN SCHOOL PHYSICS 


By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT, B.Sc., and E. E. 
WHITEHEAD, B.Sc. 


ELECTRICITY. Vol. I. 178 pages. 2s. 
ELECTRICITY. Vol. II. 242 pages. 2s. 6d. 
HEAT, LIGHT & SOUND. Vol.I. 256 pages. as. 6d. 
HEAT, LIGHT & SOUND. Vol. II. 296 pages. 28. gd. 


These books provide a two years’ course leading up to 
School Certificate in both Electricity, and Heat, Light 
and Sound. The first book in each subject contains 
the broad principles and their application to conditions 
of everyday life and is therefore suitable as a general 
introduction to the subject apart from examination 
requirements, and for pupils taking the General 
Science Paper. 

Book II contains the simple mathematic treatment 
necessary to consolidate this work. 


Important New Series 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND AT WORK 


By J. D. GRIFFITH DAVIES, M.A., and 
F. R. WORTS, M.A. 


Vol. I. THE HEROIC WORKER. 
180 pages. 28. 


Vol. II. THE MAKING OF THE NATION. 
By E. M. SHEARER, M.A. 188 pages. 28. 


Vol. WI. THE NATION AT WORK. Part I. 
208 pages. 28. 3d. 


Vol. IV. THE NATION AT WORK. Part II. 
250 pages. 28. 6d. 


These books will be welcomed in Central, Technical, 
and other schools where History is taught with an 
Industrial bias. The authors believe that an account of 
man’s work and activities has more interest, and indeed 
is of more ultimate value to the pupil than a mere 
recitation of chronological facts. 
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BLACKIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED LATIN SERIES 


GENERAL Epitor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 

Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. 


The aim of this series is to provide books of scholarly and literary 
quality, each so far as possible self-sufficing, and rendered interesting to 
pupils by the mode of treatment adopted, and by the free use of illus- 
trations mainly derived from objects of ancient art. 


Full Prospectus on application. 
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BLACKIE’S BOOKS 


In these days of economy experience has proved that BLACKIE’S 
Books take a foremost place by reason of their scholarly editing, 
clear type, strong binding, and reasonableness in price. 
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BLACKIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED GREEK SERIES 


GENERAL Epitor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 


Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. 


Similar in Aim and General Appearance to Blackie's 
Illustrated Latin Series. 


Full Prospectus on application. 


BRITAIN AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


CORRELATING HOME AND FOREIGN HISTORY 


With Pictorial Time-charts in Red and Black. 


Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White. 


GENERAL Epitors: DAVID FREW, B.A., and LAURENCE HOGG 


The aim of this series is to provide, in addition to the facts of British History, some broad outlines of the European 
History, of which our own forms a part. When this larger background is sketched in, the great events of British History 
are seen in their true relation and assume a new significance. In seven books. 


ENGLISH LYRICAL TYPES 


An Anthology 


Edited, with Introductory Notes, by B. J. PENDLE- 
BURY, M.A., Senior English Master at the Douglas High 
School for Boys. 


Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL BIOLOGY 


By J. T. HANKINSON, M.A., Biology Master and 
Medical Tutor, Stowe School. 

Copiously illustrated. 6s. In Two Parts. 3s. 6d. each. 

Primarily intended as a textbook for any of the School 

Certificate Examinations, and in especial for the new 

syllabus in Biology for the School Certificate of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 


— 


Just, Published 


A SECONDARY SCHOOL COURSE OF 
EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 


By E. E. ALLEN, B.A., Senior English Master, Tollington School, and A. T. MASON, M.A., Assistant Master, Tollington 
School. 
In Two Books. Cloth Boards. Price 1s. 6d. each. 


This course of Exercises in English Grammar and Composition is intended to cover the modern Secondary School Syllabus 
up to the School Certificate stage (i.e. for pupils aged 11 to 16). 

Book I consists of two Parts, each of which contains a one-year course of exercises (for pupils aged 11-13). Similarly 
Book II provides a two-year course for pupils aged 13-15. No special section has been included for the School Certificate 
year, as Book II contains sufficient exercises to ensure an adequate revision course during that year. A considerable number 
of the exercises in Book II are especially designed for the School Certificate year. 


PAGINAE PRIMAE 
A First Latin Course 


By F. R. DALE, M.A. 
Headmaster, The City of London School, 


and G. G. HENDERSON, M.A., 
Assistant Master, The City of London School. 


Cloth boards. 2s. 9d. 


A JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 


By LEWIS MARSH, M.A. 
Formerly Headmaster of Ealing County School, 


and G. N. GOODMAN, M.A. 
Senior English Master in the Ealing County School. 


In Two Parts. 2s. 3d. each. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Just Published 
A GERMAN COURSE 
A FRENCH COURSE 
First Year By L. M. HAYES, B.A., Senior Modern Languages 

By GEORGE J. G. TAYLOR, M.A., Head of the Modern Master; Merchant Taylors Schonk Crosbys 
Languages Department, Wolverhampton Grammar School, A three-year course leading up to the School Certificate 
and WM. H. CARHART, B.A., Assistant French Master, Examination. 
Wolverhampton Grammar School; French Lecturer, f 

Wolverhampton and Staffs. Technical College. Cloth boards. First Year » 28. 6d. Second Year, 2s. od. 


Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. Third Year, 2s. 9d. 


Just Published A New Volume in the Warwick Shakespeare 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


Edited by A. E. MORGAN, M.A., Principal of the University College of Hull, formerly Professor of English at the 
University of Sheffield and at the University College of Exeter, and W. SHERARD VINES, M.A., Professor of English 
Language and Literature in the University College of Hull. 

With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


THE SELF-STUDY SHAKESPEARE THE 

si ducer irons Gra EI E JUNIOR SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE 
Each volume is supplied with (a) a brief Introduction, eee a 
(b) Glossary, and (c) a series of Questions on the Play. With Coloured Frontispiece. Strongly bound in limp cloth 

Limp cloth cover. 10d. each. The plays are edited chiefly from the literary standpoint, 

As You Like It. King John. The Merchant of Venice. although philological notes, where such are required, are 
aba engi Hing oar ai ee Night's given. With Coloured Frontispiece. Limp cloth cover. 
Julius Caesar. King Richard III. The Tempest. Is. each. 
King Henry V. Macbeth. Twelfth Night. 
New Edition Thoroughly revised 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., late Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School, and C. H. K. 
MARTEN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford ; Vice-Provost of Eton College. 


This well-known textbook has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. The revision, for which 
Mr. C. H. K. Marten has been responsible, was necessitated by the happenings and developments of the post-war era and 
by the findings of modern historical research. It has been no mere patchwork, but a very thorough and searching adjust- 
ment, without, however, altering the plan of the book. The last 200 pages, dealing with the period from the Industrial 
Revolution to the Ottawa Conference in 1932, have been entirely rewritten by Mr. Marten. 


Complete. 8s. In Two Parts. 5s. each. Part I. 55 B.c.-A.D. 1603. Part II. 1603-1932 
In Three Sections. 3s. 6d. each 
Section I. 55 B.c.-A.D. 1485 Section II. 1485-1714 Section III. 1714-1932 
In Four Periods 
Period I. 55 B.C.-A.D. 1422. 38. 6d. (Same as Section I) Period III. 1603-1783. 2s. 6d. 
Period II. 1422-1603. 2s. 6d. Period IV. 1783-1932. 2s. 6d. 
BL ACKIE ’S LONGER FRENCH New Edition, suitable for pre-Certificate Year 
TEXTS A BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE 
New Volume With Questionnaires 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS By A. G. MORRIS, B.A., Senior Modern Languages 
Master, Birkenhead Institute. 
LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES E T 
Abridged and Edited by G. A. RIDING, M.A. (Oxon.), A book of French verse intended for the use of boys 
, Headmaster of Aldenham School. and girls in the two years leading up to the first School 
With Notes and Vocabulary. Cloth cover, limp. ıs. Certificate and Matriculation examinations. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application 
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“ Bow-wow ” marred an excellent version with a mis- 


translation of 


Wohl, über dieses soll sich keiner grämen, 
Weil immer auch ein Neues uns betört.. .. 
Yet wherefore should we heave a mournful sigh 
If some fresh sorrow ever draws anear ? 
For never bane can come to vex us here 
But, if we will, we may win boon thereby. 


“ Nochmals ”? missed the point in the final plaint, thus: 


Companioned here with thine, whose name we find 
Writ for our reading, must our own be found. 


We commend all those who attacked all the difficulties, 
even preserving the rhyming on two sounds only, but one 
of these, “ Old Trident,” weakly called in archaic words 
to help his rhymes. 


So be it, at this shall no man utter steven, 

For always something strange its spell hath thrown, 
And naught comes forth so absolute and alone, 

But we in the end accept, howso we have striven. 


We had several nice letters, one announcing a change of 
pseudonym. We sympathize with the reason and feel 
indignant that one of our valued competitors should have 
suffered an unpleasant experience. 

We have included both versions sent by “ R. E.,”’ and 
in reply to her inquiry, must confess that we like com- 
petitors to do their own choosing between their several 
efforts, sending us only the version they think best, or 
accompanying each version by a separate coupon or eight- 
pence in stamps. In both versions we thought the metre 
slightly halting. 

We commend the few competitors who gave full value 
to the dative singular in wie wir’s von vielem sagen, but 
those few begged the question rather than translating it 
right out. Thus “ Fidelis,” who says which we so oft have 
spoken and omits to say about whom or what. Most 
translators have taken the word to be plural, vielen. 

We will reply to “ Ex or” next month. 

“ Atossa ” writes: “ I wonder if you will be saying 
anything more about the meaning of cascata tiburtina in 
d’Annunzio’s poem. It is certainly not derived from 
Tiber, but possibly from Tibur, the ancient name of Tivoli. 
Villa d’Este is at or near Tivoli.” 

The best reply to this has been kindly furnished by Mrs. 
Maud Piggott: “ Having lived many years in Rome and 
Italian being my native tongue, I was consulted by one of 
your competitors about the translation of d’Annunzio’s 
beautiful poem. I should like to point out that tiburtina 
is an adjective derived from Tibur, the ancient name of 
Tivoli. I have spent many a happy day in the Villa d’Este 
and the cascata tiburtina is not in the Villa itself, in fact the 
poet says remota or distant, but on the opposite side of the 
gorge, where the river Anio falls some 300 ft. to the valley. 
Travertino 1s a local stone still used in Rome for building 
and paving roads. Scalpitare has no equivalent in English, 
but to an Italian the word recalls the sound of prancing 
horses stamping and slipping on a stone pavement.” 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following poem by Pierre de 
Ronsard. (The Oxford Book of French Verse.) 


A SON AME 
Amelette Ronsardelette, 
Mignonnelette, doucelette, 
Tres-chere hostesse de mon corps, 


Tu descens la bas foiblelette, 
Pasle, maigrelette, seulette, 
Dans le froid royaume des mors ; 


Toutefois simple, sans remors, 
De meurtre, poison, et rancune, 
Mesprisant faveurs et tresors 


Tant enviez par la commune. 
Passant, j'ai dit: suy ta fortune, 
Ne trouble mon repos: je dors. 


Initials, oy a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. l 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 553, must reach 
the office by the first post on October 1, 1934, addressed 
“ PrizE EpITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


—_—_———— 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 1s. and 15s. respectively : for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and 1os. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one de- 
partment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at 
this stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. If more than the prescribed number are pre- 
sented the names of the candidates will be arranged alpha- 
betically, and those in excess of three Seniors and three 
Juniors will not be considered. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or 
on others suggested in the course of their English reading 
by their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper (say, 11 in. by 9 in.) should be used, and 
the writing should be on one side of the paper only, with 
a I in. margin on the left hand. Clear, legible writing is 
essential, and there should be a reasonable space (say, $ in.) 
between the lines. The essays should not be longer than 
seven pages. They must be certified on the cover of the 
essay by the head of the school as being the bona fide 
original and unaided work of the candidates. The pages 
should be numbered and carefully fastened together. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘ Fine 
writing ’’ should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 


EssAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON OCTOBER 6, 
1934. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters. 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate's school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate 
and that the age stated is correct. 

On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 
USE the — Odouriees, er Powerful Germicidal 
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i 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
With over 30 years’ unparalleled reputation. DURING the SUMMER VACATION for best results. 


It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene’’ ALLAYS the DUST and 

DIRT up to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without injurious sprink- 

ling, &c.), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 
Dry Sweeping alone required. Costly scrubbing, disinfectants, insecticides, &c., are unnecessary. 


“Florigene”—The original Dust-Allayer—also preserves floors, decorations, walls, &c., aids prevention of sore throats 
and diseases, and is strongly recommended by Medical and other Experts. 


Theee sanitary, econcmic, iabour-eaving, &c., advantages are NOT attained by Sweeping-Powders 
or any other method. 


THE “DDUST-ALLAYER’” 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
Contractors to H.M. Government. County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


Established over 3 years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 
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The Journal of Education SCHOOL FURNITURE 


OCTOBER, 1934 


Advertisements should reach 
the office by Sept. 19, 1934 


T E S 

“This magazine is keeping its old friends and making 
new ones, both readers and advertisers. More thought 
and enthusiasm are being put Into the making of this 
‘Magazine of the Leaders’ than ever before. The fact is 
being recognized.” 


This is the opinion of the Boston ‘‘ Journal of Education”? 


concerning “ The Journal of Education.” CHURCH FU RN ITU RE 


staat i WEEK-END COURSE OF DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


Bee eens bigs dais ee N.W. 3 LIBRARY, LABORATORY, OFFICE, 
Autumn Term. Opening on, Sunday, October 14, at 3 p.m. 
This meeting free to all interested. Thoroughly practical course! in CANTEEN FURNITURE 
every branch of stage production under professional producers. Model CHAIRS PARTITIONS 
peo a and plays for Schools and Colleges PG Talks by 

amous dramatists. Evening Theatre visits. Act rts guaranteed 
every member, if desired. Public performances of Shakespearean, 
Classic and Modern plays at close of course. Inclusive Fee, 2} guineas. 
da eet stale in Play-Writing and opportunities for original 

uction 

Drama School of Acting and Play Production, Everyman 
ee ee Decemper 28 to January 6, 1935. Inclusive 

ee, 3 guineas 

For those producing plays. Many thousands of beautiful Stage 
oaea, all periods and sizes, historically accurate, available on loan 


t special rates to members of educational organizations. Stage 
Curtain A a and Velvet Stage Hangings, Scenery, Properties, Eg H A M M z R & CO. 
0 e 
Dramatic Library containing every Classic and Modern Play. Any LTD. 


number of book parcels, selected be expert Librarian according to 
arnt ia bag ae sorweided throughout the year. Annual DEPT. CROWN WORKS, 


culars of Courses, Costumes, Library, apply Hon. Sec., HERMITAGE RD., HARRINGAY, LONDON, N. 4 


tre, Citizen House, Bath, enclosing stamped envelope. 
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University Correspondence College 


Founder: WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc. 
Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 


Vice-Principal: ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A.Camb., B.A.Lond., First Class Honours in Classics at 
B.A. London and Cambridge 


Director of Studies: HEDLEY ABSON, M.Sc., B.A.Camb., B.Com.Lond., First Class Honours in 
Mathematics at B.Sc. 


Founded in the year 1887 


Courses of Preparation are provided for 


LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


B.A., M.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Eng., B.Com., LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


SUCCESSES 


gained by University Correspondence College Students at some London University Examinations 
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3,977 2,122 1,238 910 


U.C.C. Students Passed U.C.C. Students Passed U.C.C. Students Passed U.C.C. Students Passed 
the Ordinary Matriculation. | Intermediate Arts and Science. | Gaining 932 Places in Honours. | Gaining 303 Places in Honours. 


The successes of University Correspondence College at London University ave audited by a well-known 
firm of Chartered Accountants 


POST-GRADUATE COURSES COURSES FOR OTHER EXAMINATIONS 


During the six years 1928-1933, of the total U.C.C. prepares students for the following : 
number of 121 successful candidates at London 1. University Entrance 
University M.A. External examinations, 79 were 2. School Certificate 


: o A 3. Higher School Certificate 
U.C.C. students, i.e. 65% of the total successes. 4. Teachers’ Diplomas, &c. 


A Special Guide to Examinations other than those 
of London University post free from the Registrar. 


Post-Graduate Prospectus may be had post free from 
the Registrar. 


Prospectus 


giving full particulars of U.O.O. Courses of Preparation for London University Examinations 
may be had post free on application to the Registrar, 


University Correspondence College, 14 Burlington house, Cambridge 
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Supplement to 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 782 SEPTEMBER 1, 1934 


AN AID TO PARENTS 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


NEW EDITION NOW READY 


pATON’ S 
LIST OF SC HOOLS 


y TUTOR? 


ANI 
1934 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 1984 


The 37th Annual Edition. Cr. 8vo. 980 Pages. Price 5s.; Postage 9d. 


Contains particulars, with illustrations, of Preparatory, 
Private, and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 


Co-educational Schools, Colleges for Domestic Science, 
Secretarial Training, Physical Training, Engineering, &c. 
EDUCATIONAL 


J. & J. PATON, Piers, 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone : MANsion House 5053 
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| CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 1935 ) 


) JULY AND DECEMBER, 1935 
ENGLISH ENGLIS H—contd. 
4 Scott.—THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL. With Intro- An Anthology of Poetry trom Spenser to Arnold. Edited \ 
duction and Notes. 3s. 6d. (School. by WILLIAM Witts, M.A. 5s. net. 
» —- THE TALISMAN. With Introduction and This anthology provides in a convenient and ( 
Notes. 3s. 6d. (Junior. compact form those poems which are included in 
the General English Literature syllabus for the 
— THE TALISMAN. Edited by FREDERICK School Certificate Examination of the University ( 
TREUDLEY. 2s. 6d. (Junior. of Cambridge. 
— THE TALISMAN. Abridged and Edited by 
FANNY JOHNSON. 2s. (Junior. LATIN AND GREEK ( 
Shakespeare.—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Caesar. —GALLIC WAR. Book VII. Edited by 
Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Junior and School, oe J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. a ( 
M.A. 2s. unior. 
— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Eversley , H ; 
Edition. With Notes. 1s. 6d. net. Cicero.— PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. Edited by E. H. 
; DonkKIN, M.A. 3s. (School. 
[Junior and School. i ; . ( 
a ERANT OR NENE Soar Livy.—BOOK V. Edited by M. ALFORD. 2s. [School. 
ER, : chotar S oe - : 
; ; : Virgi.—AENEID. Book II. Edited by T. E. PAGE, 
Library. Edited by P. H. B. Lyon, M.A. 2s. 6d. MOA. 36. [Junior and School. ( 
[Junior and School. 
p Euripides. —HECUBA. Edited by Rev. J. Boxp, M.A., 
— KING LEAR. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. and Rev- A.S, WALPOLE DLA. 25. 
[School. : 
[Junior and School. 
— KING LEAR. Eversley Edition. With Notes. Thucydides. BOOK I. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
Is. 6d. net. [School. M.A. 4s. [School. ( 
Swift—GULLIVER’'S TRAVELS. Abridged and Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book IV. Edited by 
Edited by G. C. EARLE, B.A. Is. 6d. (Junior. Rev. E. D. STONE, M.A. 2s. (Junior. l 
Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 
( 
OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 1935 ( 
ENGLISH ENGLISH—contd. 
Defoe.—ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part I. Edited by Shakespeare.—JULIUS CAESAR. Eversley Edition. 
C. R. GasTon. 2s. 6d. LJunior. With Notes. ıs. 6d. net. (Junior. 

—— ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited by CLIFTON — AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. ( 
JOHNSON. 2s. 6d. [Junior. (Junior. 
—— ROBINSON CRUSOE. Abridged and Edited by ee ee? ere eee 
J. Hurcuison. 1s. 6d. (Junior. DE IP AS DET Junior. 

: ; ift.—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited by CLIFTON 
Shakespeare.—THE TEMPEST. Edited by K. Swit , 
pieces ioe. eee eevee Abrid pane 
a a = ridged and Edited 
——THE TEMPEST. Eversjey Edition. With by G. C. EARLE, B.A. Is. 6d. (School. 
Notes. Is. 6d. net. [School. ( 
—— HENRY IV. First Part. Edited by K. LATIN AND GREEK 
DEIGHTON. 2s. [ School. Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book IV. Edited by 
— HENRY IV. First Part. Eversley Edition. C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 
With Notes. Is. 6d. net. [School. —— GALLIC WAR. Book VI. Edited by C. CoLBEck, 
—— MACBETH. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. ee Ra [School. 
(School. Cicero.— PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited by Prof. A. S. 
i WILKINS, Litt.D. 3s. (School. 
Soa MACBETH: Evely ‘Edition: “With Notes “ira AENEID: Book Ii Eiddyn per, | 
1s. 6d. net. (School. ’ 
l M.A. 2s. [School. 
—— MACBETH. Scholar's Library. Edited by Xenophon.— ANABASIS. Book I. Edited by Rev. 
M. ALDERTON PINK. 238. 6d. [School. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. ‘School. 
—— JULIUSCAESAR. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. —— ANABASIS. Book I. Edited by E. A. WELLS, 
») [Junior. M.A. 2s. (School, 
Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 
\ MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 ( 
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Scholarship Awards 


1. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
Anderson and Webb Scholarship for Architecture (£70 per annum): M. A. J. 
Farey (Tonbridge School). Dr. Rose Studentship: A. R. Thomas (Corpus 
Christi College). 
CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Classical Exhibition: P. B. S. Andrews (Wellington College). History 
Exhibition: L. A. Haldane (Wellington College). Science Exhibition : R. D. 
Campbell Hart (Wellington College). 


CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Classical Scholarship: J. D. K. Marshall (Wellington College). 
Exhibition: P. A. Gething (Malvern College). 


Science 


EMMANUEL COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
History Exhibition: N. J. D. Turner (Wellington College). 


GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Entrance Scholarship: Modern Languages: Sheila Valentine (Portsmouth 
High School, Southsea). Minor Scholarship (£50 for three years): V. Bussey 


(Clapham High School). Entrance Scholarship: M. Macaulay (Clapham High 


School). Sophia Adelaide Turle Scholarship for Mathematics (£50 per annum for 
three years): Joan Stealey (Mary Datchelor Girls’ School). Sophia Adelaide 
Turle Scholarship for Music: Hilda Medway (Mary Datchelor Girls’ School). 
Minor Scholarship for English: R. Macdonald (Wycombe Abbey School). 


JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Rustat Exhibition for Classics : A. C. Wood (Rossall School). 


KING'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Choral Scholarships : E. W. Waddams (Magdalen College School, Oxford) and 
C. Moxon (King's School, Peterborough). Open Classical Scholarship: D. C. B. 
Holden (Rossall School). Triplett Exhibitions (£40 for three years): D. F. 
Hubback and K. de K. Bury (Westminster School), Open Exhibition (Mathe- 
matics and Physics): J. V. Wild (Taunton School, Taunton). Modern Languages 
Exhibition: R. A. Moray-Williams (Malvern College). 


MAGDALENE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Music Scholarship: T. Evans (Wellington College). Classical Exhibition : 
G. W. S. Robinson (Wellington College). 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Entrance Scholarship (History): Betty Pinnock (Portsmouth High School, 
Southsea). 
PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Science Scholarship: G. M. Lewis (Malvern College). Classical Scholarship : 
J. P. W. Green (Malvern College). 


PETERHOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
History Scholarship: M. E. Johnstone (Wellington College). 


SELWYN COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Science Scholarship: R. D. McQueen (Kelly College). 
History: E. Halliday (Hymers College, Hull). Classical Exhibition : 
Stephens (Malvern College). 


ST. CATHARINE’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Open Exhibition: History: F. W. Scott (Hymers College, Hull). 


Open Exhibition : 
A. J. 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Mathematical Scholarship: W. E. Nixon (Malvern College). 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Exhibitions (Modern Languages): W. H. Studt, D. E. Samuel and J. S. 
Ridley (Westminster School). Craven University Scholarship: H. D. Barton 
(Wellington College). Mathematical Scholarship: M. W. Thring (Malvern 
College). Choral Scholarship : C. M. E. Fishbourne (Malvern College). 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


Open Scholarship: Classics: K. B. Gibson (Hymers College, Hull). Classical 
Scholarship: H. S. Swabey (Wellington College). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER 


_ Wilks Scholarship (£60 per annum for three years): R. Grimsley (Alderman 
Newton’s Boys’ School, Leicester). Open Scholarships (£60 per annum for three 
years): E. Gibson (City Boys’ School, Leicester); (£50 per annum for three years) : 
H. O. Chaplin (Market Bosworth Grammar School and University College, 
Leicester) ; (£40 per annum for three vears) : Marie A. Lcamon (Newarke Girls’ 
School, Leicester, and University College, Leicester) and Iris Martin (Newarke 
Girls’ School, Leicester). Bursaries (£20 per annum for three years): T. W. 
Tailby (Kettering Grammar School and University College, London); J. V. 
Westwood (Alderman Newton’s Boys’ School). 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Scholarship for Journalism (£75): B. Dean (The Grammar School, Newbury). 
London University Post-Graduate Travelling Studentships (£275): Dr. 
Enriqueta E. Harris (University College, London); (£150): Ethel E. Widdow- 
son (King’s College, London). 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 


Arts: Reid Trustces’ Scholarship : M. C. Rickwood (Rutherford College Girls’ 
School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne). Millicent Fawcett Arts Scholarship: R. M. 
Self (Maynard School, Exeter). Reid Scholarship: M. E. Huxley (Tottenham 
County School). Gamble Scholarship: L. M. Rainbow (Guildford County 


School). Science: Millicent Fawcett Science Scholarship: M. O. Holden 
(Wycombe Abbey School). Pfeiffer Scholarship: H. Spurway (Streatham 
County School). 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE, LONDON 
Aaron Sims Studentship (£150): F. W. Chandler. Aaron Sims Exhibitions 
(£50): G. A. Winterton and J. Witriol. Research Studentships (£100): E. H.G. 
Dobby and R. E. Siday. Library Studentships (£50): Kathleen I. Garrett and 
Nora M. Lewis. Special Studentships (£50): W. Dreghorn and A. C. Robb. 


EAST LONDON COLLEGE 


Drapers’ Company's Arts Scholarships: M. Hoffman (Davenant Foundation 
School) and B. Crawford (County Intermediate School, Abergavenny). Drapers’ 
Company’s Science Scholarships: N. J. Petch (West Leeds High School) and 
J. M. Hutcheon (Crypt School, Gloucester). Drapers’ Company's Arts Ex- 
hibitions : B. E. Chapman (Cardinal Vaughan School) and J. M. I. Ross (Palmer’s 
School, Grays). Drapers’ Company's Science Exhibition: R. Sperling (Ponty- 
pridd Intermediate School (the above seven awards are subject to the approval 
of the Court of the Drapers’ Company). College Exhibitions (Arts): C. G. 
Carter (Brockley County School), J. D. O'Connor (Cardinal Vaughan School, 
Kensington), A. J. O'Connor (West Ham Grammar School), F. H. Wright (Varn- 
dean School, Brighton), and J. W. Murphy (Cardinal Vaughan School, Kensing- 
ton). College Exhibitions (Science): W. M. White (Harrow County School), 
K. E. Nickels (Woodhouse School, North Finchley), L. Saunders (Harvey Grammar 
School, Folkestone), A. D. Harvey (Westcliff High School), and S. H. Moss 
(Central Foundation School). 


FARADAY HOUSE ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, LONDON 


Faraday Scholarships (80 guineas per annum): F. G. Peck (Bedford Modern 
School). Maxwell Scholarship (60 guineas per annum): R. F. Manstield (Plaistow 
Municipal Secondary School). Exhibitions (40 guineas per annum): L. A. 
Stockdale (Southend High School) and L. J. Saver (Erith County School); 
(30 guineas per annum): L. W. Parsons (Brockley School). 


GUY’S HOSPITAL DENTAL SCHOOL, LONDON 


War Memorial Scholarship in Arts (£40 a year for four years): T. N. Praat 
(Bedford School). Entrance Scholarship in Science ({40 a vear for four years) : 
Divided between E. K. Breakspear (Southend-on-Sea High School for Boys) 
and W. L. Trick (Neath Intermediate School). 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, LONDON 


Entrance Scholarship in Arts (£100): H. F. Lunn (Berkhamsted School). 
War Memorial Scholarship in Science (£200): Divided between A. Bloom (The 
King’s School, Chester) and A. R. Bradley (Roval Grammar School, Worcester). 
Entrance Scholarship in Science (£100): Divided between A. Bloom and A. R. 
Bradley. Confined Scholarship in Science (£100) : Divided between D. Tumras- 
vin (Brighton Technical College and Preliminary Science Classes, Guy’s Hospital 
Medical School) and H. Wormald (St. John’s College, Johannesburg, and Pre- 
liminary Science Classes, Guy's Hospital Medical School). 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, LONDON 


Scholarship for Mathematics and Physics (£120): J. H. Ferris (The Grammar 
School, Newbury). 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 

Sambrooke Scholarships in Arts: I. R. Turnage (County High School, Iiford) 
and L. R. W. Taylor (Portsmouth Grammar School). Henry Neville Gladstone 
Scholarship: D. R. Peacock (Chigwell School, Essex). Sambrooke Scholarships 
in Science: A. H. Brown (High School, Westcliff-on-Sea) and E. J. Miller (The 
Regent Street Polytechnic). Founders’ Company’s Scholarship in Engineering : 
J. W. Randall (Ipswich School). Laws Entrance Scholarship: A. R. Locker 
(Edinburgh Ladies’ College). Skinners’ Company’s Scholarship: M. Wilkinson 
(High School, Whitley Bay). Warneford Scholarships: R. G. Evans (Bootham 
School, York) and J. L. Lawrence (Sir Walter St. John's School, Battersea). 
Sambrooke Scholarship: G. T. E. Jenkins (Harrow County School). 


KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, LONDON 
Science Scholarship: R. P. Crick (Latymer Upper School, Hammersmith). 


KING'S COLLEGE OF HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
LONDON 


Carl Meyer Scholarship ({80 per annum for three years): I. M. Mander 
(Wvyggeston Grammar School, Leicester). Minor College Scholarship (£40 per 
annum for three years): J. M. Appleton (Casterton School, Carnforth, Lancs., 
and Constantine Technical College, Middlesbrough). 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Price Scholarship: D. A. Miln (Alleyn’s School, Dulwich). 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSE ATI SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR 


St. Dunstan's Exhibition: E. J. Fair (Surbiton High School). A. M. Bird 
Entrance Scholarship: J. Avarne (Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). Sir Owen 
Roberts Memorial Scholarship: E. W. Town (London (R.F.H.) School of Medicine 
for Women). A. M. Bird Scholarship for Clinical Studies : V. Sykes (Newnham 
College, Cambridge). Alfred Langton Scholarship: E. M. Drown (London 
(R.F.H.) School of Medicine for Women). Ellen Walker Bursary : M. T. Collins 
and G. E. Reed (London (R.F.H.) School of Medicine for Women). Flora Murray 
Bursary: D. J. Perkins (London (R.F.H.) School of Medicine for Women). 
School Jubilee Bursary : K. M. French (London (R.F.H.) School of Medicine for 
Women). Mabel Sharman-Crawford Scholarship: M. L. Taylor (High School 
for Girls, Clifton). Special A. M. Bird Scholarships: B. Clark, M. G. Ernst, 
H. M. Kennedy, I. M. Lamey and S. J. Spencer (London (R.F.H.) School of 
Medicine for ‘Vomen) ; A. M. A. Medley (Convent of Sacred Heart, Hammersmith). 
A. M. Bird Post-Graduate Scholarships in Pathology: J. C. Drury, Mabel Webb, 
and A. M. Bird. Research Scholarship: V. Shelley (renewed). 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 


Leverhulme Scholarships: J. V. Blackburn (Sheffield Central Secondary 
Boys’ School), W. F. Hayles (Taunton’s School, Highfield, Southampton), L. D. 
McKaye (Holborn Estate Grammar School). Scholarships in Economics: R. J. 
Brech (Regent Street Polytechnic), Muriel Seaman (Wimbledon County Secon- 
dary School for Girls). Scholarship in Arts: J. A. Collins (Leyton County High 
School for Boys). Bursaries: B. Bolton (Sethurst Grammar School, Croydon), 
W. L. Gilbert (Penzance County School for Boys), H. Heury (City of London 
College), J. May (Bec School), R. H. E. Rogers (Strand School), and O. Stamato- 
poulos (Royal Liberty School). 
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QUEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON 


Cambridge Scholarship: Ann Stephen (Queen’s College and Mayortorne 
Manor, Wendover). Arnott Scholarship: Clare Romeu (Queen’s College). 
Lady Visitors’ Scholarship: Barbara Nathan (Queen's College School). 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, LONDON 


Entrance Scholarship (History): Muriel Tarrant (Portsmouth High School, 
Southsea). Exhibition (History): Margaret Collins (Portsmouth High School, 
Southsea). Open Scholarship: Nora A. Comerford (Colston’s Girls’ School, 
Bristol). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


Faculty of Arts: Andrews Entrance Scholarships: Classics: Julie E. I- 
Larter (Godolphin and Latymer School, Hammersmith). Arts: Edith F. 
Gunn (Tottenham County School). Rosa Morison Entrance Scholarship: Arts: 
Esther Atkin (City of London School). Catherine Maude Pearce Scholarship : 
Pamela Jackson (University College, London). Jews’ Commemoration Scholar- 
ship: Floretta J. Welch (University College, London). John Oliver Hobbes 
Scholarship: English: H. S. Latham and W. D. Wall (equal). Rosa Morison 
Scholarships: English: Lorna V. Paulin and Kathleen M. Younger. Fielden 
Scholarship: German: P. Levy. Eleanor Grove Scholarship (for Women) : 
German: Beila Spira. Sir William Mever Studentship: A. H. B. Tyabji. 
School of Librarianship : Entrance Exhibitions: A. C. Panter (Northampton 
County Library), Joan M. Harries and A. P. Howse (University College, London) 
(equal). Slade School of Fine Art: Robert Ross Scholarship: P. McIntyre. 
Slade Scholarships: W. I. Brinkworth, Marie T. Coulter, Adye M. Fedden, 
Margaret A. R. Jeremy, Karin M. Löwcnadler, Margaret C. Shaw. Bartlett 
School of Architecture: Entrance Exhibitions: I. A. C. Herne (St. Paul’s 
School, West Kensington) and L. F. Baker (Bec School, Upper Tooting). Faculty 
of Laws: Entrance Scholarship: C. Levy (Hackney Downs School, Clapton). 
Joseph Hume Scholarship: Jurisprudence: V. P. H. J. O. Stranders. Faculty 
of ence: Andrews Entrance Scholarship: S. W. Punnett (Eastbourne 
Grammar School). Goldsmid Entrance Scholarship: J. A. Kitchiner (Bec School, 
Upper Tooting). Jews’ Commemoration Scholarship: J. Foster (University 
chiege, London). Jessel Studentship: Mathematics: J. A. Taylor. Maver de 
Rothschild Scholarship : Mathematics: A. E. Chapman and A. H. Gould (equal). 
Ellen Watson Scholarship: Applied Mathematics: A. H. Gould. Tuffnell 
Scholarship: Chemistry: R. H. Leach and C. G. Raisin (equal). Leverhulme 
Studentships: Chemical Engineering: R. G. Ross and E. Woollatt. Oliver 
Bursary : Botany: G. E. Smith. Benington Memorial Studentship: Anthro- 
pometry and Craniology: F. H. Cleaver. Quain Studentship: Biology: K. 
Wilson. Faculty of Medical Sciences; Entrance Scholarship: L. J. Temple 
(St. Olave’s Grammar School). Entrance Exhibitions: R. Mawson (University 
College, London) and W. S. Lewin (Chatham House County School, Ramsgate). 
Sharpey Scholarship : Physiology : D. H. K. Lee. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, LONDON 


Exhibition: Botany: Rose Everett (The High School, High Wycombe). 
Exhibition (£20 for three years): M. Canning (Clapham High School). Open 
Scholarship (£50 per annum) for Botany: Else Dawson (Headington School, 
Oxford). 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Seaton Scholarship (£40 per annum for two years): P. Howard (Doncaster 
Grammar School). Hulme Scholarship ({35 per annum for three years) : Mary 
Burgess (Manchester High School for Girls). Jones History Scholarship (£40 
per annum for two years): M. Oldfield (Lady Manners School, Bakewell). 
Charles Robinson Scholarship (£30 per annum for three years): W. H. Oughton 
(Leigh Grammar School). Theodores Exhibition (£20 per annum for one year) : 
M. Pierce (Leigh Grammar School). Derby Entrance Scholarship (£25 per annum 
for three years): A. Turner (Leigh Grammar School). Cartwright Scholar- 
ship (£35 per annum for three years): R. Innes (Hulme Grammar School, 
Manchester). William Kirtley Scholarship ({70 per annum for three years) : 
W. Heaton (Hindley and Abram Grammar School). Matthew Kirtley Scholar- 
ship (£60 per annum for three years): C. F. Campbell (Hindley and Abram 
Grammar School). Beckwith Scholarships (£60 per annum for three years) : 
T. D. Roberts (Sir John Deane’s Grammar School, Northwich) and R. Lewis 
(Ashton-in-Makerfield Grammar School). Ramsbottom-Webb Scholarship 
(£100 per annum for three years): J. Bromilow (Hindley and Abram Grammar 
School). Entrance Scholarship in Science (£50 per annum for three years): 
A. D. Greenwood (Heywood Grammar School). John Buckley Scholarship 
(£50 per annum for three years): D. Entwistle (Bolton School). James Gaskill 
Scholarship ({35 per annum for two years): W. E. Moore peace: Royal 
Grammar School). Bleackley Scholarship (£20 per annum for three years): 
A. G. Long (Todmorden Secondary School). John Russell Scholarship (£45 per 
annum for one year): H. Diggles (Manchester Grammar School). Dreschfeld 
Memorial Scholarship (£20 per annum for two years): Divided between G. 
Caplan (Manchester Grammar School) and T. F. Redman (Hulme Grammar 
School, Manchester). Adams Scholarship ({50 per annum for three years): 
W. W. Mumford (Simon Langton Boys’ School, Canterbury). William Hulme 
Bursaries (£40 per annum for three years): First Bursary: M. Oldfield (Lady 
Manners School, Bakewell) ; Second and Third Bursaries divided equally between 
C. F. Campbell (Hindley and Abram Grammar School), N. Dees (Heaton Secon- 
dary Boys’ School, Newcastle-on-Tyne), and W. H. Oughton (Leigh Grammar 
School). 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM 


Foundation Scholarships (of a value up to £80 per annum): E. N. Annable 
(Clay Cross County Secondary School), C. B. Baker (Ilkeston County Secondary 
School), G. R. Langdale (Clay Cross County Secondary School), Gladys M. Payne 
(Woking County School), L. B. Saunders (Lowestoft Secondary School). Open 
Exhibitions (of a value up to £50 per annum): J. G. F. Clews (Mundella School, 
Nottingham), Dorothy Honnor (Spalding High School), Janet H. Straw (Swanwick 
Hall School), R. Van Toen (Boston Grammar School), R. S. Wright (High Pave- 
ment Secondary School, Nottingham). Cooper Scholarship: S. C. Heward (Belle 
Vue High School, Bradford). 


UNIVERSITY OF, OXFORD 
Christopher Welch Scholarship: R. M. Morris-Owen (Mabern College). 
Justinian Bracegirdle Foundation Exhibitions for Modern History: C. R. R. 
Mitchell (Palmer's School, Grays) and N. C. Rimmer (King William's College, 
Isle of Man). 


|BALLIOL; COLLEGE, OXFORD 


War Mcmorial Scholarship: W. J. Harrison (Lincoln E€chcol). 
Exhibition: R. N. Spann (Manchester Grammar School). 


Newman 


BRASENOSE COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Hulme Exhibition for Mathematics: J. P. D. Lloyd (Rossall School). 
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CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD 
Scholarships: History: D. B. Huxley. Classics: A. M. Armstrong. R. D. B. 
Clark and R. M. Robbins (all of Westminster School). Hinchliffe History Scholar- 
ship: H. M. Baillie (Westminster School). Exhibitions (£75): Science: J. R. 
O’Brien; Classics: R. D. Barlas (both of Westminster School). History 
Scholarship : J. L. Irvine (Wellington College). 


HERTFORD COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Mathematical Scholarship: R. N. P. Luddington (Wellington College). 


JESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Meyricke Graduate Scholarship: Classics: M. D. Evans (University College, 
Swansea). 
LADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD 
Exhibition: A. Ferguson (The Laurels, Dunchurch Road, Rugby). Scholar- 
ships: (English) J. Baldwin; (History) R. Waterfield and A. Beecham ; 
(French) A. Stiff (all of Wycombe Abbey School). 


LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Open Scholarship (£100): Modern History: J. H. Clark (Cranbrook School). 
Classical Scholarship: G. S. B. Romilly (Wellington College). History Scholar- 
ship (£100): O. W. Wolters (The Grammar School, Newbury). 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Modern Subjects: Demyship: E. F. Jackson (University of Birmingham). 
Exhibition: M. J. Moynihan (Birkenhead School). 


MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Postmastership in Classics: R. C. L. Sudbury (Royal Grammar School, 
Worcester). 


ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Open Scholarship: History: D. C. Murray (Hymers College, Hull). 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Hastings Scholarship: Natural Science: R. Banks (Hymers College, Hull). 


SOCIETY OF HOME STUDENTS, OXFORD 


Scholarship for Classics (£40 per annum for three years) : Jean Pearson (Mary 
Datchelor Girls’ School). 


SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Scholarships (£20 per annum for three years): Cynthia Sandys and Eleanor 
Chalk (Malvern Girls’ College, Worcestershire), Modern Languages Exhibition : 
Mary Goodland (Channing School, Highgate). 


ST. CATHERINE’S SOCIETY, OXFORD 
Justinian Bracegirdle Exhibition: C. R. R. Mitchell (Palmer’s School, Grays). 
Open Exhibitions: English: G. J. Padmanabha (City of Oxford School); 
Mathematics: K. A. Bowen (Colston’s School, Bristol); Modern Languages: 
J- R. Beament (City of Oxford School). 


ST. EDMUND HALL, OXFORD 
Open Exhibition: English: A. C. Bailey (Hymers College, Hull). 


ST. HILDA’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Entrance Scholarship (Modern Languages): Pamela King (Portsmouth High 
School, Southsea). Open Scholarship (£50): English: Rosemarie Dillon- 
Weston (Redland High School, Bristol). Exhibition (£30): English: Betty 
White (Redland High School, Bristol). 


ST. HUGH’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Entrance Scholarships (History and French): Margaret Collins (Ports- 
mouth Ilizgh School, Southsea); (£20 per annum for three years): Mada K. 
Moilliet (Malvern Girls’ College, Worcestershire). Exhibition: Q. Shaw (The 
Laurels, Dunchurch Road, Rugby). University Scholarship ({90 per annum for 
three years): Jean Stovin (Queenswood, Hatfield). 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 


Major Open Scholarships (£50 per annum and remission of tuition fees): 
Molly M. Green (Parliament Hill School, London, N.W. 5), Arts; R. F. Deans 
(Wanstead County High School, London, E. 11), Science; and E. D. Bumpus 
(Warwick School, Warwick), Agriculture. }Wantage Scholarship ({80 per annum) : 
R. Cox (Swanwick Hall County Secondary School, Alfreton), Science. St. 
Andrews’ Hall Scholarship ({60 per annum): Winifred Pennington (Barrow 
Girls’ Grammar School, Barrow-in-Furness), Horticulture. Palmer Scholar- 
ship (£70 per annum): A. F. J. Reddaway (Ilford County High School). Arts. 
S. B. Stevens Scholarship (£30 per annum and remission of tuition fees) : Eileen M. 
Barrett (Christ’s Hospital, Hertford), Science. Minor Scholarships (remission 
of tuition fees) : Phyllis M. Colombé (Henley-on-Thames Grammar School), Arts; 
Ella M. Barnes (Hornsey High School, London, N. 8), Science; and K. N. Russell 
(Merrywood Secondary School, Bristol), Agriculture. 


UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Earnshaw Scholarship (£50 per annum for three years): W. H. Fletcher 
(King Edward VII School, Sheffield). Edgar Allen *‘ A’’ Scholarships (£100 
per annum for three years) : Winifred Pennington (Barrow Grammar School for 
Girls, Barrow-in-Furness), D. M. Hallov.es (Central School for Boys, Sheffield), 
K. A. Geary (Nether Edge Secondary School, Sheffield). Edgar Allen “ B” 
Scholarships ({100 per annum for three years): J. Bean (Central School for 
Boys, Sheffield), H. Holroyde (The Secondary School, Sowerby Bridge), H. 
Marriott (Central Secondary School for Boys, Sheffield). Ezra Hounsfield Linley 
Scholarships (£50 per annum for three years, with remission of fees): H. H. 
Scholefield (The High School, Nottingham), G. A. Whitfield (Bede Collegiate 
Boys’ School, Sunderland). Glass Research Delegacy Scholarship (£50 per annum 
for three years, with remission of fees): J. N. Coward (The Grammar School, 
Ulverston). Medical Scholarship: J. Wainwright (The Grammar School, 
Rotherham). Town Trustees’ Scholarships (£50 B annum for three years): 
G. Laughton (King Edward VII School, Sheffield), F. Tilbrook (Central Secondary 
School for Boys, Sheffield), R. B. Thomson (Nether Edge Secondary School, 
Sheffield), P. B. Corbett (Firth Park Secondary School, Sheffield). Robert 
Styring Undergraduate Scholarship ({50 per annum for three years): L. A. 
Mcquillin (King Edward VII School, Sheffield). Technical Scholarships: W. S. 
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Slack (Nether Edge Secondary School, Sheffield), C. E. Parkinson (Central 
Secon School for Boys, Sheffield). Technical Studentships: J. Richmond 
(King ward VII School, Sheffield), H. Jones (Firth Park Secondary School, 
Shefheld). Corporation Scholarship ({30 per annum for three years): V. Wilson 
(Firth Park Secondary School, Sheffield). Firth Scholarship (£20 per annum for 
three years): Iris Duddridge (The High School, Kidderminster). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON 


Seymour J. Gubb Scholarship in Natural Science (annual value £50): C. F. 
Hardie (Simon Langton School, Canterbury). Alex. Hill Memorial Scholarship 
in Natural Science (annual value £50): H. W. Silcock (Grammar School, 
Maidstone). John Scott-Montagu Scholarship in Natural Science (annual value 
£50): B. W. Millington (Modern School, Bedford). Foundation Scholarships 
(annual value £50): Mathematics: S. J. T. Beck (County School, Gillingham, 
Kent); History: G. H. G. Campbell (Simon Langton School); Modern Ian- 
guages: W. W. Mumford (Simon Langton School) ; Economics: D. R. Pearce 
(Taunton's School, Southampton). Southampton Borough Scholarships (annual 
value £16 and free tuition): Physics: K. F. Bowden (Itchen Secondary School, 
Southampton); Mathematics: R. H. Collins (Taunton’s School); Physics: 
F. T. Flower (King Edward VI School, Southampton); Engineering: H. H. 
Miles (Taunton's School). Foundation Exhibitions (annual value, free tuition) : 
Miss E. M. Barlow (Ladies’ College, Cheltenham,) E. C. Bignell (County School, 
Gillingham), Miss M. Brooks (County School, Ashford), G. J. Foley (Grammar 
School, Dorchester), Miss S. Haysom (County School, Winchester), F. Holmes 
(County School, Gillingham), Miss A. M. Houghton (County School, Gosport), 
Miss G. Mead (St. Hilda’s School, Westcliff), J. M. Taylor (The Grammar School, 
Newbury), Miss I. V. Taylor (Grammar School, Andover), H. F. Tayler (Upper 
Latymer School, Hammersmith), Miss B. R. Williams (Queensmount School, 
Bournemouth), S. C. Young (Grammar School, Andover). Southern Railway 
Exhibition (annual value £32): H. R. Avery (Simon Langton Schoot). South- 
ampton Borough Exhibitions (annual value, free tuition): F. Cluley (King 
Edward VI School), R. A. Gordon (Taunton's School), D. G. Owen (Taunton's 
School), Miss L. A. F. Silence (St. Anne’s School, Southampton). 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


Harkness Scholarships: K. G. Broadbent (Sedbergh School), W. R. B. Hynd 
(Madras College, St. Andrews), I. D. McFarlane (Westminster School), R. Ross 
(Hamilton Academy), R. D. McM. Williams (Campbell College, Belfast). Mont- 
rose Scholarship: W. H. Whitfield (Harris Academy, Dundee). Matheson 
Scholarship: J. S. A. Forsyth (Murchiston Castle School, Edinburgh). Harkness 
Scholarships: G. W. Anderson (High School, Arbroath), D. G. Pae (High School, 
Dundee), J. B. Scott (Daniel Stewart’s College, Edinburgh), K. G. Sherriff 
(Edinburgh Academy), J. A. Shepherd (High School, Kelso). Russell Scholar- 
ship: R. H. Taylor (Bell-Baxter School, Cupar). Foundation Bursary (£30 
for four years and Grant of £10): Anne C. Thomson (McLaren High School, 
Callender). Russell Bursary (£50 for four years): A. Dryburgh (Buckhaven 
High School). Murray Bursary (£25 for four years): Jessie F. Reid (Bell- 
Baxter School, Cupar). Madras College Bursary: K. P. Morrison (Madras 
College, St. Andrews). Taylour Thomson Bursaries (£50 for four years): J. A. W. 
Strath (Morgan Academy, Dundee) and J. A. Duthie (Inverness Royal Academy). 
Byers Bursary (£84 for three years): Hilda Pirie (Morgan Academy, Dundee). 
Taylour Thomson Bursaries (£50 for four years): D. C. Johnstone (Harris 
Academy, Dundee); (£40 for four years): M. H. W. Fraser (Daniel Stewart's 
College, Edinburgh) and C. B. G. Bowden (Dundee High School). Malcolm 
Medical Bursary (£40 for five years): D. S. Milne (Morgan Academy, Dundee). 
Taylour Thomson Bursary (£30 for four years): J. R. Davidson (Bell-Baxter 
School, Cupar). Bruce Bursary (£30 for three years): A. R. T. Lundie (Bell- 
Baxter School, Cupar). Foundation Bursary (£20 for four years): Marjorie H. 
Cumming (Arbroath High School). Duncan Bursary ({22 for four years) : 
S. A. Walker (Dunfermline High School). Wilkie Bursary (£20 for four years) : 
D. McInnes (Oban High School). Yeaman and Gray Bursary ({17 for four 
years): D. M. Alexander (Madras College, St. Andrews). Pyper Bursary (£13 
for four years): H. M. Knox (George Watson’s Boys’ College, Edinburgh). 
Valentine Bursary ({25 for three years): Jessic C. Davidson (Waid Academy, 
Anstruther). Ramsay Bursary ({50 for four years): A. J. Artingstoll (Queen 
Elizabeth's Grammar School, Blackburn). Taylour Thomson Medical Bursary 
(£40 for five years): Elizabeth P. Dodds (Dollar Academy). Taylour Thomson 
Medical Bursaries (£30 for five years): Freda C. J. Nicoll (Morgan Academy, 
Dundee) and Christine N. R. Stalker (The Queen’s School, Chester). 


2. SCHOOLS 


ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL 


Senior Scholarships: £96: M. I. Beddoe-Jones (Miss A. M. Hanson, Arnold 
House School, St. John’s Wood, London); £60: J. M. T. McCann (Mr, A. O. 
Lightowler, Quernmore School, Bromicy, Kent). Junior Scholarships: £60: 
P. A. S. Mulready (Miss G. Crooke, Stonar House, Sandwich, Kent); £60: 
T. M. O. Lane (Miss K. M. Gresbach, Portsdown Lodge, Cowley, Middlesex) ; 
£30: I. J. Galbraith (Miss S. Cottrill, Park House School, Colwall, Malvern). 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


Alfred Smith Scholarship: H. W. Bawden (Mr. C. Walford, Homefield, Sutton, 
Surrey). Junior Platt Scholarships: J. E. Sharwood-Smith (Mr. A. J. H. Francis, 
St. Peter's, Weston-super-Mare), C. L. Coltart (Messrs. M. L. Neligan and D. 
Burton, Broadwater Manor House, Worthing), J. C. Butler (Mr. S. H. Broughton, 
Devonshire House, Bexhill-on-Sea), H. Smedley (Messrs. R. L. Hayward, R. J. 
Manning, and D. R. Dawson, Wykeham House, Worthing, and Aldenham School), 
D. W. Fell (Mr. W. S. Edwards, Beach Hall, Macclestield, and Aldenham School), 
R. A. le G. Sprent (Mr. W. C. Drake, St. Cross, Walton-on-the-Hill, Surrey, and 
Aldenham School). Exhibitions: M. J. F. Shaw (Mr. W. G. Butler, St. Faith’s, 
Cambridge), F. R. Henn (Messrs. A. J. and B. S. Farnfield, Bickley Hall, Bickley, 
Kent), J. D. H. Riches (Messrs. G. L. Robertson and R. Brice-Smith, Bright- 
lands, Newnham-on-Severn). 


ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOL, BLOXHAM 


Scholarships: A. M. Robinson (Messrs. Perry and Batchelor, St. Christopher’s, 
Bath), £30; M. H. B. Durham (Mr. Squire, Little Appley, Ryde, I. of W.), £30. 


ARDINGLY COLLEGE 
Scholarships: A. R. Heaton (The Denny School), P. G. Petherbridge (The Mall 
School, Twickenham), P. C. Fontaine (Gunnersbury School), H. B. Bell (Ardingly 
College), A. A. Dumont (St. Nicholas, Littlehampton), S. R. Taunton (The 
Cathedral School, Salisbury), K. R. Brinton (Brambletye, East Grinstead). 


ASHVILLE COLLEGE, HARROGATE 


Senior Entrance Scholarships: R. Coates, A. S. Denby and J. S. Willett. 
Junior Entrance Scholarship: A. C. E. Duncan. 


ATHERLEY SCHOOL, SOUTHAMPTON 


Entrance Scholarship: J. Wade (Atherley School). Entrance Exhibition : 
A. Marjoribanks (P.N.E.U., Southampton). 


BADMINTON SCHOOL, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM 
Ruth Gilbertson (Miss Chard, Bishop Road Girls’ School, Bristol), Sheila D. 
a (Mr. W. Harrison and Mr. A. M. Harrison, The Downs School, Port- 
ury). 
BASINGSTOKE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Senior County Scholarships: Betty M. King and Eileen M. Leach (tenable at 
University College, Southampton, or at Reading University). 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships: D. Maguire (St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate), 
M. Fleming (Mr. J. Douglas, Hillside School, Godalming). Entrance Exhibi- 
tions: P. Gompertz (Mr. R. Jebb, St. Louis, Hawkeayard: Rugeley), M. Yonge 
(Mr. F. M. Bannister, Hillside, Reigate), J. Morris (Mr. H. S. Turner, Pembroke 
House, Gilgil, Kenya), A. Bird (Mr. Kenworthy-Brown, Wellbury Park, Hitchin), 
C. Crouch (Mr. K. Stuart, Hill Crest, Frinton-on-Sea). 


BEDALES SCHOOL, PETERSFIELD 


Scholarships (£40): J. Collings (Bedales Junior School), M. Goodland (Chi- 
chester High School), S. Pease, H. Woodward (Miss H. M. Hancock, Wyvill 
P.N.E.U. School, Nottingham); (£20): W. Bayly (St. Columba, Kilmacolm), 
J. Macarthur (P.N.E.U. training). 


BEDFORD SCHOOL 


Senior Scholarships: J. P. G. Wise, W. B. Sanford, N. K. Rustomji, N. McI. 
Panton (Bedford School). House Scholarships: J. N. Macbeth (Messrs. Anson 
and Burr, Doon House, Westgate-on-Sea), J. G. Doubleday (Mr. Noble and Mr. 
Wilcox, late Aleyn Court, Westcliff-on-Scea), I. G. Browne (Mr. C. St. A. Rat- 
cliffe, Kilvinton Hall, Enfield Chase). '' Tancred’’ Scholarship: R. M. C. Codner 
(Mr. R. P. Marshall, Brockhurst School, Church Stretton). House Exhibitions : 
O. P. G. Kiralfy (Messrs. McVittie and Edghill, St. Edwards School, Broadstairs), 
R. G. H. Whitworth (Mr. A. T. L. Hickson, Oldfield, Swanage), A. C. C. Packe 
(Mr. Snell, Mowden School, Brighton. Junior Scholarships: C. J. Stein Nie 
W. P. Singleton, The Elms, Colwall, near Malvern), J. F. D. Rothwell (Bedford 
(Junior) School), M. T. G. Willson (Lieut.-Colonel A. Wehner and Mr. E. V. 
Richardson, Rushmoor, Bedford), M. Ll. David (Bedford (Junior) School), 
J. Bryan (Lieut.-Colonel A. Wehner and Mr. E. V. Richardson, Rushmoor, 


Bedford). 
BEDGEBURY PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT 


Scholarship: Anne Wood (Miss Brackenbury, Copplestone House, Budleigh 
Salterton). Exhibition: Alison Casement (Miss Richardson, Leighton School, 


Parkgate, Cheshire). 
BENENDEN SCHOOL 


Scholarships: Elizabeth Power (Dunchurch Hall, Rugby), Denise Fletcher 
(St. Christopher’s, Bexhill, and Benenden School (honorary), Rosalind Barber 
(Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College and Benenden School (Honorary), 
and Alison Smith (Dragon School, Oxford). Exhibitions: Alison Crewdson 
(private tuition), Helen Wagstaffe (Dragon School, Oxford), Vivien Usborne 
(Bredenbury Court, Bromyard), and Prudence Wilson (St. David’s, Englefield 


Green). 
BERKHAMSTED 
Entrance Scholarships: P. G. Petherbridge (Mall School, Strawberry Hill), 
H. G. Quilter (Mr. A. Melville- Jackson, St. Felix School, Felixstowe), A. M. D. 
Overman (Major R. N. B. Campbell, Mount House, Plymouth). Entrance 
Exhibitions: H. C. Lee (Mr. A. Melville-Jackson, St. Felix School, Felixstowe), 
W. R. Hawks (Mr. A. V. C. Moore, Wavertree, Horley), A. D. Thackara (Berk- 


hamsted Junior School). Incent Scholarships: J. A. C. Monk, R. Loveless, 
P. D. McCullough, A. D. D. Nicks. Foundation Scholarships : G. G. Watterson, 


E. H. Redfern, M. J. A. Shaw (Mr. A. S. Grant, Hillside, Reigate), R. Watterson 
(Mr. H. U. Gilbert, Lynchmere, Eastbourne), A. D. Livingstone, D. H. King, 
A. F. Ruston, M. A. Cousins. 


BISHOP'S STORTFORD COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships: G. C. J. Midgley (St. Aubyn’s School, Woodford 
Green, Essex), B. H. Page (Bishop’s Stortford College), A. C. Godfrey (Cumnor 
House School, Pampisford Road, S. Croydon), J. A. Stanier (West Hayes, Win- 
chester). Exhibitions: D. W. Dupont (St. Aubyn’s, Woodford Green), C. M. 
Stephens (Waverley School, Nottingham), J. S. Sanders (Unthank College, 
Norwich). 

BLUNDELL'S SCHOOL 


Popham Dicken Scholarship: M. J. Bulkeley (Mr. W. P. Singleton, The Elms 
School, Colwall). Temple Scholarships: R. D. Henderson (Colchester House, 
Clifton) and J. A. Marrack (Mr. A. H. Linford, Downsend, Ieatherhead). Thorn- 
ton Scholarships: D. C. Brierley (Mr. J. H. Percy, Taverham Hall, Norfolk) 
and P. B. Ghosh (Mr. S. G. Fieldsend, Wolborough Hill School, Newton Abbot). 
Exhibitions: G. M. H. Jager (Mr. L. J. Dobie, Moorland House, Heswall), 
E. T. V. Jackson and R. E. R. Green (Mr. F. L. Green, Montpelicr School, Paign- 
ton), N. J. Murray (Captain E. F. Stokes, St. Dunstan’s, Burnham-on-Sea), 
P. C. G. Isaac (Mr. G. M. Faulkner, Falconbury, Bexhill-on-Sea), F. S. Skelton 
(Hoe Place School, Old Woking), E. Scidelin and B. H. Highton (Mr. A. J. H. 
Francis, St. Peter's, Weston-super-Mare), W. B. Taylor (Mr. R. F. d'A. Carr, 
St. Erbyn’s, Penzance), F. M. Licsching (Mr. D. Stephen Evans, St. Aubyn’s, 
Tiverton, and Blundell’s). Foundation Scholarship: D. Temple Roberts (Mr. 
O. C. Tudor, Angusfield House, Aberdeen, and Blundell’s). 


BOURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Boarder’s Scholarship (£50): Hazel Coleman (Westerhall House School, 
Weymouth). Boarder’s Exhibition (£25): Shirin Cherry (St. Christopher’s 
School, Blandford). Boarder’s Bursary ({21): Elizabeth Williams (Portland 
House School, Leicester). 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE 


Scholarships of £100: R. Hayter (Mr. G. C. McFerran, Packwood Haugh 
Hockley Heath, Warwickshire), J. A. Stuart (Mr. C. G. Gordon Brierley, Big- 
shotte, Wokingham, Berks.), R. A. Dray (Mr. G. K. Thompson, The Grange, 
Stevenage, Herts.), G. P. Armstrong (Rev. W. E. Sealey, Fonthill, East Grin- 
stead, and Bradfield College). Exhibitions of £50: M. L. Jenkins (Mr. R. J. S. 
Curtis, Hurst Court, Ore, Sussex), R. B. N. Masscy (Mr. M. H. Bickmore, Yardley 
Court, Tonbridge). Exhibitions of £30: P. E. N. Griffiths (Mr. L. L. C. Evans, 
Swansbourne House School, Winslow, Bucks.), R. D. Carr-Gomm (Mr. B. A. 
Snell, Mowden School, Brighton, and Bradfield College), R. G. Adams (Mr. J. L. 
Stow, Horris Hill, Newtown, Newbury, and Bradfield College), R. J. L. Eborall 
(Mr. K. Stuart, Hill Crest, Frinton-on-Sea, Essex, F. R. M. Elgood (Durston 
Court, Swanage). 
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BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


Scholarships and Exhibitions: A. Anscombe (Major C. M. Phillips, Preston- 
ville School, Brighton), H. H. Brown (Mr. H. S. Forster, Cottesmore School, 
Hove), R. A. Fryers (Mr. S. de Moyse-Bucknall, Harrow View House, Ealing), 
H. L. Green (Messrs. Arnold and Gaussen, Brighton College Preparatory School), 
E. H. Kenney (Major C. M. Phillips), G. E. Knight (Major Sir R. M. Foster, 
Stubbington House, Fareham), A. Sachnovsky (Mr. P. Griffith, The Hall, Ches- 
hunt), J. L. Storr-Best (Major C. M. Phillips). Gill Memorial Scholarship of 
£75 per annum: W. A. T. Morecombe (King's School, Rochester). Exhibitions 
of £50 per annum: A. T. Eeles (Major C. M. Phillips, Prestonville School, 
Brighton), R. E. Everton (Tonbridge Preparatory School). 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL 


Scholarships: M. C. Grounds (Mr. H. Gilbert, Lynchmere, Eastbourne), 
W. E. M. Holgate (Messrs. Asterley and Mildmay, Aymestrey, Worcester), 
A. J. S. Butler (Mr. H. F. Metcalfe, Fairticld, Malvern), D. G. F. Bland (Mr. C. J. 
Corbett, The Ashc, Etwall, Derby), N. R. Wood (Messrs. Walker and Inglis, 
Lanesborough Preparatory School, Guildford), R. M. Dick (Mr. Dudley Smith, 
Holm Leigh, Buxton), and D. S. B. Skene (Mr. H. C. Lea, Lindley Lodge School, 
Nuneaton). Music Exhibition: J. L. Whitehouse (Bromsgrove School). 


BRYANSTON SCHOOL 


Scholarships: R. I. S. Bax (Mr. G. S. J. K. Harrison, Abinger Hill, Holmbury 
St. Mary), K. R. W. Buttemer (Mr. J. Douglas, Hillside [Godalming), D. C. Forbes 
(Mr. G. H. G. Alexander, St. Anselms, Croydon), T. A. W. Johnson (Mr. A. V.C. 
Moore, Wavertree, Horley), P. Crichton (Mr. F. Wingate Pearse, St. Ninian’s, 
Moffat). Exhibitions: L. T. Highett (Mr. E. F. Johns, Winton House, Win- 
chester), G. S. A. Russell (Languages) (Mr. C. A. Ranger, Pinewood, Farn- 
borough), S. Tillvard (English) (Mr. C. M. Fiddian, King's College, Cambridge). 
Bursaries (competitive): C. P. Lea-Wilson (Colonel L. C. Stevens, Chelmsford 
Hall, Eastbourne), R. H. Scutt (Rev. W. E. Sealey, Fonthill, East Grinstead), 
J. P. M. Fowle (Rev. E. H. Swann, St. Michael's, Tenbury), H. M. Bagenal 
(Messrs. Everett and Wood, Charlton Marshall House, Blandford), M. Iee (Mr. 
F. Sérille Phillips, The Hall, Nevill Holt), J. V. H. Eames (Mr. A. L. Bickmore, 
Yardley Court, Tonbridge), C. H. Neville-Smith (Mr. W. B. Harris, St. Ronans, 
West Worthing), R. C. L. Reade (Mr. G. Hoyland, The Downs, Colwall), J. H. D. 
Smith (Mr. G. Bernard Bee, Eversley School, Southwold), D. H. Tew (Mr. W. T. 
Sanctuary, Warden House, Upper Deal), J. F. K. Tylor (Mr. A. F. Darrall, 
The Wells House, ara Wells), M. F. Griffith (Mr. C. L. Macdonald, Amesbury 
School, Hindhead), J. E. Powell (Mr. H. U. Gilbert, Lynchmere School, East- 
bourne). 

CAMPBELL COLLEGE, BELFAST 


Junior Scholarships for three ycars (names in alphabetical order): H. McC. 
Giles and T. H. Lyle (Mr. C. B. Lace, Campbell College Preparatory School, 
in each case), K. H. Marshall (Campbell College and C.C.P.S.), M. B. McHroy 
(Mr. A. M. D. Grenfell, Mostyn House School, Parkgate), T. M. Roulston (Camp- 
bell College), A. F. Thompson (Campbell College). Exhibitions: W. S. Davis 
(Campbell College), G. Dougan (Messrs. Scth-Smith and Weaving, Elm Park, 
Killylea), E. C. Kirkpatrick (Campbell College and C.C.P.S.). 


CANFORD SCHOOL 


ae Seen A. F. Verney (Mr. D. L. S. Shilcock, King’s Mead, Sea- 
ford), G. K. Monro (Rev. W. R. Mills, Highfield School, Liphook), J. D. Reynolds 
(Mr. C. R. Spooner, Harewood, Bexhill-on-Sea), N. Connolly (Mr. H. A. Gilbert, 
Lynchmere, Eastbourne), E. W. B. Wauton (Mr. A. D. B. Wauton, Garth Place, 
Bexhill-on-Sea), H. R. Darby (Miss A. M. Hanson, Arnold House School, St. 
John’s Wood), P. H. Vernon (Mr. G. Meakin, Pembroke Lodge, Southbourne). 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, HEREFORD 
Scholarships: B. Ford-Jones (Rev. N. Parcell, Bryntirion School, Bridgend), 
B. N. Nunns (Merton Court, Sidcup), E. K. Rogers (Rev. C. F. Eastman, Sil- 
vesters School, Reading). Exhibitions: I. G. MeCondach (Quarry Bank High 
School, Liverpool), E. W. Tomlinson (Bryntirion School, Bridgend). 


CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOL 

Junior Scholarships: R. F. Keen (Mr. How, Sunnydown, Guildford), R. O. S 
Dudlev (Mr. Lindsay, Sherborne Preparatory School, Sherborne), P. H. Butter 
(Mr. Fisher Rowe, St. David’s, Reigate), D. A. I. Froshaug (Mr. Kingdon, 
Sandrock Hall, Hastings), R. M. Bache (Rev. P. C. West, Kingsland Grange, 
Shrewsbury), R. G. H. Baker (Mr. Maxwell Hyslop, Rottingdean School, Brighton), 
N. F. Cairncross (Rev. S. T. E. Chinneck, Ovingdean Hall, Brighton), G. M. Sellar 
(Rev. S. T. E. Chinneck, Ovingdean Hall, Brighton), H. L. G. Strovan 
(Mr. Foster, Collington Rise School, Bexhill), D. G. Clarke (Mr. Fee Smith, Old 
Hall School, Wellington), M. C. B. Grimaldi (Mr. Roberts, Langley Place, 
St. Leonards), B. M.S. Hoban (Mr. Douglas, Hillside, Godalming), 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships: P. B. C. Moore (Wyllie Scholar) (Mr. A. E. Lynam, 
Dragon School, Oxford), C. G. Proctor (Dobson Scholar) (Mr. H. J. Carson, 
Belveacre, Upper Drive, Hove), R. R. W. Workman (Mr. A. H. Richardson, 
Beaudesert Park, Minchinhampton), C. A. Jackson (Mr. A. H. Richardson), 
D. L. Cole (Southwood Scholar) (Mr. E. M. Jackson, Mistley Place, Manningtree), 
R. G. Marshall (Jex Blake Scholar) (Mr. A. E. Lynam). Entrance Exhibitions : 
J. de C. Guillaume (Mr. A. E. Lynam), P. H. B. Evans (James of Hereford 
Exhibitioner) (Mr. A. F. Darrall, The Wells House, Malvern Wells), T. L. V. 
Brown (Mr. T. Pellatt, Durnford, Langton Matravers), D. C. Brierley (Mr. J. H. 
Percy, Tavcrham Hall, Norwich), G _ A. Dawson (Exhibitioner in Music) (Mr. J.E. 
Maitland, Banstead Hall, Banstead). Old Cheltonian Scholarships: P. B. C. 
Moore, ci A. Jackson. Home Scholarships : J. D. Blount (Wolstenholme Scholar) 
(Junior School, Cheltenham College), G. Picton-Tubervill (Junior School), 
R. C. E. Rewcastle (formerly Mr. W. Courtney Drake, St. Cross, Walton-on-the- 
Hill). Re-elected Home Exhibitioner: M. H. Jupp (formerly Sir Montagu 
Foster, Stubbington House, Fareham). Home Exhibition: J. C. Lamb (formerly 
Mr. R. Jukes, Milner Court, Sturry), P. G. Allen (Junior School). R.A.M.C. 
Memorial Scholarship and Exhibition: C. W. P. MacArthur (Scholar, previously 
Exhibitioner) (formerly Mr. L. Cecil-Smith, Colet Court School, Hammersmith), 
J. H. A. Bryden (Exhibitioner) (formerly Mr. H. L. Whytehead and Mr. H. M. 
Letchworth, Chafyn Grove School, Salisbury). 


CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE 

Entrance Scholarships (£70 each): J. L. Crossley (St. Ursula’s, Grayshott, 
Hindhead) and D. M. Ridout (Portsmouth High School). Exhibitions (£40 
each): B. M. H. Stanley (St. Mary’s School, Colchester) and A. P. Stokes (The 
Dragon School, Oxford). Leaving Scholarship (£50 a year for three years): 
E. S. Fraser (to be held at Girton College, Cambridge). Leaving Exhibitions: 
J. M. Avarne, E. R. Griffiths and K. M. Hargreaves (to be held at the London 
School of Medicine for W omen, St. Hilda’s College, Oxford, and St. Hugh's 
College, Oxford, respectively). Hay Scholarship (£60 a year for three years) : 
A. Dodd (to be held at St. Hilda’ s College, Oxford). 


CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL 
Corporation Scholarships : Scholarships (in the School): W. E. Fitzsimmons, 
G. L. B. Pitt, P. J. Wakely, D. G. Harman, J. K. Taggart. External: A. J. 
Holladay (Alleyn Court School, Westcliff-on-Sea), J. A. Reynolds (Lancaster 
House School, Acton), J. R. Watts (John Ruskin, All Saints, Croydon), K. D. S. 
Baldwin (Clare House School, Beckenham). 


CLIFTON COLLEGE 


Guthrie Scholarship: T. C. Carter. Louisa Percival Scholarship: D. H. 
Gwilliam. Scholarships: I. B. Leckie and R. B. Joly. Preparatory School 
Scholarship: D. H. W. Vowden. Entrance RA E (£100): J. Heríord 


(Mr. Grenfell, Mostyn House, Parkgate, Cheshire), F. J. M. Farley (Messrs. 
Leyton and Reynolds, Manor House, Horsham), N. R. Garden (Clifton College 
Preparatory School) ; (£80): A. B. Pippard (Clifton College Preparatory School) ; 

(£60): J. L. Street (Rev. W. R. Mills, Highfield School, Liphook), J. L. Haynes 
(Mr. Blakeney, Merton Court, Foots Cray, Kent), M. W. O'Brien (Mr. Stokes, 
St. Dunstan's, Burnham-on-Sea); (£50, Cowley Scholarship): J. H. Arrow. 
smith-Brown (Mr. Meakin, Pembroke Lodge, Southbourne); (£40): H. J. 
Myers (Mr. Ferguson, Grosvenor House, Harrogate), A. I. Macleod (Mr. Francis, 
St. Peter’s, Weston-super-Mare), G. L. Henson (Mr. Moresby, Colchester House, 
Clifton). Music Scholarship (£70): R. E. H. Charles (Mr. Williams, Colwyn Bay 
Secondary School). Exhibitions (£25 per annum): C. E. N. Hooper (Mr. 
Richardson, Beaudesert Park, Minchinhampton), D. A. C. Peck (Mr. Kingdon, 
St. Andrew's, East Grinstead), R. D. Riddell (Clifton College Preparatory School). 


COLSTON’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL 


Gamble Leaving Scholarship and Somerset Senior Scholarship : 
Comerford. Gamble Leaving Scholarship: Barbara I. Smith. 


COTTON COLLEGE 


Scholarships : R. P. Redwood (Bishop's Court, Freshfield), F. S. Holt (Bishop's 
Court, Freshfield). Exhibitions: E.R. Fennessy (Mr. H. F. Arbuthnott, Penryn 
School, Birmingham), P. D. Sampson, P. A. Last (John Fisher School, Purley, 
Surrey). 


Nora <A. 


CRAIGEND PARK SCHOOL, EDINBURGH 


Mann Memorial Exhibitions: K. J. MacKintosh (Mr. C. A. Howse, Kingston- 
on-Thames), R. Coates (Mr. W. W. Fletcher, Middicsbrough), G. Hothersall 
(Mr. J. Sinclair, Glasgow), I. P. Norrie (Mr. E. A. Filsell, Lady Hanners School, 
Rakewcll), J. M. Oliphant (Mr. C. A. Howse, Kingston-on-Thames), H. Chandler 
(Mr. C. Davies, Chester College, Harrow), G. R. Maclaine (Mr. G. S. Fowler, 
St. George's School, Windsor), C. F. C. Paterson (Dr. Dunn, Uppingham), G. A. 
Leicester (Mr. C. F. Trangmar, Ealing), E. H. Leicester (Mr. R. Thistlethwait, 
The Mall School, Strawberry Hill). 


CRANBROOK SCHOOL 


Scholarships: P. A. West (Cranbrook School), B. K. Vincent (Cranbrook 
School and Mr. H. F. Whitfield, Eddington House, Herne Bay), J. M. Yeoman 
(Cranbrook School and Mr. A. Howard, Linford, Downsend, Leatherhead), 
I. H. K. Thorne (Cranbrook School and Brighton College Preparatory School), 
H. K. FitzGerald (Mr. H. Eyre, Jeston, Grenham House, Birchington), D. R. 
Edwards (Mr. C. Walford, Homeficld, Sutton), J. W. Biden (Messrs. F. H. Ashley 
and A. E. G. Metcalfe, Belmont House, Blackheath). Exhibitions: E. C. Grat- 
wick (Mr. G. M. Smith, Clare House, Beckenham), N. C. Walley (Mr. J. E. 
Blakeney, Merton Court, Sidcup). 


CRANLEIGH SCHOOL 

Entrance Scholarships : R. J. Kirkby (Mr. L. L. C. Evans, Swanbourne House, 
Winslow, Bucks), N. Kesteven (Rev. A. S. Postance, Hilltop Court, Seaford). 
P. J. Shepherd (Rev. R. H. C. Mertens, Junior School, Cranleigh, and Cranleigh 
School), D. Dickins (the late Mr. G. H. G. Alexander, St. Auselm’s, Croydon). 
Entrance Exhibitions: W. E. C. Wootton Abney (Messrs. B. C. Brodie and L. T. 
Prosser Evans, Holyrood School, Bognor), D. J. T. Lawman (Mr. G. M. Smith, 
Clare House School, Beckenh: im), M. J. Powell (Mr. N. Brownrigg, Fernden, 
Haslemere), Music Scholarships: F. B. R. Smaliman (Mr. G. M. C. Tennent, 
Tyttenhanger Lodge, Seaford), W. D. Symington (Messrs. H. J. Carson and W. K. 
Jameson, Belvedere, Brighton). Music Exhibition: B. H. G. Hayward (Rev. 
R. H. C. Mertens, Junior School, Cranleigh). 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


Scholarships : B. G. Cawston (Mr. E. D. Mowbray, Milbourne Lodge, Esher), 
D. H. L. Harper (Dean Close School), J. C. Hunter (Mr. H. J. Salwey, Pilgrims 
School, Winchester), D. Mander (Dean Close School, formerly Mr. G. B. Johnson, 
Westbourne School, Shefheld), P. Sweet (Mr. W. V. Peek, Great Ballard, New 
Milton), D. W. Westbrook (Mr. A. S. Furnival, Grey Friars School, Leamingtoni, 
J. Young (Mr. A. Ross Slater Feltonfleet, Cobham). Exhibitions: J. P. Craw- 
ford (Mr. C. Clayton Perman, Glyngarth School, Cheltenham), J. A. Evans 
(Mr. C. W. Denney, Eversfield School, Solihull), G. R. Hoffman (Dean Close 
School), S. R. Mercer Wilson (Dean Close School), P. F. Tambling (Mr. H. Gilbert, 
Lynchmere School, Eastbourne). 


DENSTONE COLLEGE 


Scholarships: A. L. I. van der Hecht (Rev. F. Wingate Pearse, St. Ninian’s 
School, Moffat), N. L. Owen (Mr. H. E. Healey, The Lickey Hills School, Rednal), 
A. Monjé (Messrs. A. J. and B. S. Farnfield, Bickley Hall, Bickley), B. W. Cole 
man (Mr. J. A. Fewings, St. Andrew's, Eastbourne), A. B. Payne (Mr. G. B.F. 
Rudd, Stoneygate School, Leicester), G. S. Oldham (Mr. F. S. Blencowe, Oriel 
House, St. Asaph), N. F. Webster (Mr. C. Malam, Heathfield, Keston), E. J. 
Rankin (Mr. T. R. Coombes, Llandaff Cathedral School), E. Aldwinckle (Mr. 
G. B. F. Rudd, Stoncygate School, Leicester), S. V. R. Orr (Messrs. Layton and 
Reynolds, The Manor House, Horsham). Sons of Clergy Scholarships : H. G. D. 
Hughes (Rev. N. H. Parcell, Bryntirion School, Bridgend), P. F. Dawson (Mr. 
R. W. Fitzaucher, Arnold House, Llanddulas), D. H. Burrow (Mr. G. S. Leach, 
The Wick, Hove, Sussex), J. B. Davis (Mr. G. R. Forbes, St. Hugh’s, Woodhall 


Spa). Musical Scholarship : H.C. D. Atkinson (Rev. E. H. Swann, St. Michael's, 
Tenbury). Exhibitions: R. S. C. Wait (Mr. R. L. Hayward, Wykcham House, 


Worthing), J. L. H Scott (Rev. H. S. Barber, Denstone Preparatory School), 
J. Goodman (Mr. D. T. Cary Field, West House School, Edgbaston}, D. S. P. 
Monk (Mr. L. Girling, Southica School, Malvern), T. S. Haynes (Newcastle High 
School), R. M. Coulman (Rev. E. H. Swann, St. Michael's, Tenbury), C. D. 
Alderson (Rev. H. S. Barber, Denstone Preparatory School), ‘J. P. Howitt (Mr. 
C. B. Brookes, Grosvenor School, Nottingham), A. E. T. Gee and R. R. Monk 
(Mr. O. Galuert, Somerville, New Brighton), R. J. Blakeway-Phillips (Rev. 
P. C. West, Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury). 


DOUAI SCHOOL, WOOLHAMPTON 
Entrance Scholarship: D. A. Blake, R. M. Cooper (Mr. J. R. Keble, St. 
Richard's, Little Malvern), C. Derrick (Captain R. Jebb, St. Louis, Hawkesyard)}, 
J. A. Stickland (St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate). 
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DULWICH COLLEGE 
Recommendations for election to Senior Scholarships: J. W. Gray (Classics) 
(Dulwich College), H. D. Barry (Classics) (Dulwich College), B. F. Townend 
(Classics) (Dulwich College). Junior Scholarships: D. E. Viney (Rev. W. R. M. 
Leake, Dulwich College Preparatory School, S.E.), K. R. J. Cripps (Rev. W. R. M. 
Leake, Dulwich College Preparatory School, S.E.), I. G. E. Pollock (Mr. L. F. 
Duckworth, Brightlands Preparatory School, S.E.), P. B. Rackham . 
W. R. M. Leake, Dulwich Preparatory School, S.E.), D. T. L. Rettie (Rev. 
W. R. M. Leake, Dulwich Preparatory School, S.E.); (Honorary): M. W. Field 

(Mr. F. W. Field, The Grammar School, Rotherham). 


DULWICH HIGH SCHOOL 


Local Scholarship: Joan Lowther Clarke. Junior Jubilee Scholarships : 
Eileen Justice (Dulwich High School) and Pauline Doddington (Maytield School), 


DURHAM SCHOOL 


King’s Scholarships: £60: M. L. Burchnall (Mr. G. Foster, Bow School, 
Durham); £40: M. K Towers (Mr. R. F. Cumberlege, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Preparatory School), P. B. Green (Durham School); £30: W. D. Orwin (Mr. 
H. Salmon, Ascham House School, Gosforth), R. C. Bucknall (Mr. R. F. Cumber- 
lege and Durham School). 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE 
Scholarships: (£80, Mathematics, Hartington Scholarship): R. N. Holman 
(Mr. F. S. Phillips, Nevill Holt, Market Harborough); (£50, Classics): E. P. 
Southern (Messrs. Hayward, Manning and Dawson, Wykeham House, Worthing) ; 
(£30, French): J. P. L. Scott (Mr. P. Knox-Shaw, St. Peter’s, Seaford); (£15, 
French) : P. Harlock (private tuition). 


ELLESMERE COLLEGE, SHROPSHIRE 

Scholarships : K. Bangham (Mr. J. P. Lloyd, Craig-y-nos Preparatory School, 
Swansea), J. T. C. Hazeldine (Mr. E. V. Richardson, Rushmoor, Bedford), 
G. F. T. W. Henson (Mr. C. A. Williams, Monkton House, Cardiff), C. Knoyle 
(Craig-y-nos, Swansea), B. B. Walter (Mr. J. B. Stork, Edgbaston Preparatory 
School), F. S. Yates (Mr. W. S. Edwards, Beech Hall, Macclesfield). Choral 
Scholarship : David Morris (Mr. J. B. Stork, “ Halifield,’’ Edgbaston Preparatory 
School, Birmingham). 


EMANUEL SCHOOL, LONDON 


Shirley Goodwin Leaving Scholarship (£50 for three years): S. G. Standing 
(London University). Dacre Exhibitions ({30 per annum for three years): 
A. N. Galsworthy (Cambridge University) and R. I. Savage (Oxford University). 


EPSOM COLLEGE 
Dommiett Stone Open Entrance Scholarship of £110 per annum: J. R. Duncan 
(Mr. H. S. Holman, Lime House School, Wetheral, Carlisle). Open Entrance 
Scholarship of £100 per annum: A. W. Tomlinson (Mr. E. A. Tregoning, Saugeen 
School, Bournemouth). Open Scholarships of {60 per annum each: E. J. Clark 
(Ambleside School, Cheam, and Epsom College), R. G. de Glanville (Mr. B. C. de 
Glanville, Warren Hill School Eastbourne), A. S. Neilson (Brean House School, 


Weston-super-Mare). 
ETON COLLEGE 

Foundation Scholarships : T. A. K. Elliott (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, 
Oxford), D. J. M. Bland (Mr. L. C. Vaughan Wilkes, St. Cyprian’s, Eastbourne), 
S. J. McWatters (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), C. St. J. Ellis 
(Eton College), M. C. O. Thomson (Mr. W. B. Harris, St. Ronan's, West Worth- 
ing), F. R. Fenwick Owen (Rev. C. Williams, Summerfields, near Oxford), J. W. 
Bourne (Mr. J. W. Clouston, Stratton Park, Brickcendonbury), A. A. Lyttleton 
(Eton College), G. A. R. Onslow (Mr. M. H. Pearce, Ripley Court, Ripley), 
G. R. E. Napier (Messrs. M. Pitkin and E. Aldrich-Blake, Earleywood School, 
Ascot), G. Lees (Mr. L. J. Dobie, Moorland House, Heswall), B. H. Osborne (Eton 
College), M. A. Ashcroft (Eton College), A. J. Mever (Mr. H. ff. Ozanne, Sand- 
tovd School, Cobham), D. L. L. Stewart (Rev. C. Williams, Summerfields, near 
Oxford), the Hon. A. S. Fraser, Master of Saltoun (Mr. F. D. H. Joy, Avsgarth 
School, Bedale), R. E. Irvine (Mr. H. N. Layton, the Manor House, Horsham), 
N. G. Bois (Rev. C. Williams, Summerfields, near Oxford), T. S. T. B. Freer 
(Mr. R. Vickers, Scaitcliffe, Engleficid Green), M. V. Macmillan (Eton College), 
R. B. O. Boase (Rev. W. R. Mills, Highfield School, Liphook), G. D. Moylan 
(Rev. W. R. Mills, Highfield School, Liphook). 


EXETER SCHOOL 
Open Scholarships: J. D. Reynolds (Mr. C. R. Spooner, Harewood, Bexhill- 
on-Sea), J. H. Benison (Mr. A. W. Roberts, Langley Place, St. Leonards-on-Sea). 
Open Exhibitions: J. E. B. Williams (Mr. J. L. Thomas, Belmont School, Fal- 
mouth), J. F. Hatton (Exeter School), J. L. Hill (Messrs. Meakin and Robinson, 
Norwood School, Exeter). 
FARRINGTON’S, CHISLEHURST 


Scholarship ({100 for three years) : Coralie Shroff (Dovercourt College, Essex). 
Exhibition (£50 for three years): Nancy Morgans (Heath House School, Wey- 


bridge). 
FELIXSTOWE COLLEGE 


Scholarships (£60 annum): Margaret Ladell (Ravmont School, Shortlands, 
Kent), Brenda Buck, Pamela Pykett, and Elizabeth Maxted (all of Leelands, 


Walmer). 
FETTES COLLEGE 


Open Scholarships: R. T. S. Macpherson (Mr. J. H. Bruce-Lockhart, Cargil- 
field, Mid Lothian), J. P. Rutherford (Mr. J. H. Bruce-ILockhart). Wallace 
Scholarship: J. Robertson (Mackie Academy, Stonehaven), A. D. Sawyer 
(Mr. K. M. Mylne, Dalhousie Castle, Mid Lothian), J. B. Gibson (private tutor), 
C. P. C. Pocock (private tutor). Exhibition: T. Dale (Mr. J. H. Bruce-Lock- 
hart). Foundation Scholarships: D. T. Gauld, J. D. Younic and H. M. D. 


McWilliam. 
FOREST SCHOOL 
Scholarship (£55): N. C. Walley (Merton Court, Foots Cray, Kent). 
Exhibition: J. F. Bendix (Forest School). 
FRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE 
Scholarship: D. L. King (Mr. W. C. Hughes, The Park School, Ilford, Essex) 


FULNECK BOYS’ SCHOOL, near LEEDS 
Entrance Scholarships: S. P. Hutton (West Kirby) and T. Cosby (Leeds). 


HARROGATE COLLEGE 
Scholarships: (£40): Betty Coxall; (£35): June Egginton (both of Broad- 
gate School for Girls, Nottingham). 
HARROW SCHOOL 


Churchill Shepherd Scholarship (£120): D. G. G. Dussek (Rev. A. Burr, 
Doon House, Westgate-on-Sea). 


House 


HEADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD 


Entrance Scholarships: Joan McKay (La Martinière College, Calcutta), 
Elinor Lyon (The Laurels, Rugby), Margery Owen (Headington School, Oxford). 


HERNE BAY COLLEGE 


Scholarships : ({50 per annum for four years) : A. Thornton (Mr. W. O’Bryant, 
Claremont School, Hove), M. Renant (Mr. H. F. Whitfield, Eddington House, 
Herne Bay); (£30 per annum for four years) : P. J. Cubison (Mr. F. H. Lawrence, 
Wimbledon Park College). 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL 


Foundation, or Foundation and House Scholarships: T. P. Roberts, A. E. 
Douglas (both from Highgate Junior School), N. J. Van Abbé (Mr. Harper, 
Streatham Hill), P. D. Oldham (Mr. Bacon, Tenterden Hall, Hendon), N. P. 
Butcher (Mr. Rich, Holmwood School, Woodside Park), M. H. Lawrence (Messrs. 
Goldman and Archibald, Thrings, Brunswick, Haywards Heath), and H. C. 
Booth (Mr. Wathen, The Hall, Hampstead). Gladstone and House Scholarship : 
P. G. Daniel (Highgate School). Junior Foundation Scholarships : D. A. Barrett 
and D. H. Thornton (both Highgate Junior School). Junior Foundation and 
House Scholarship: J. L. M. Driver (Mr. Braby, Pennthorpe School, Chisle- 


hurst). Entrance House Exhibition: J. E. Martin (Mr. Wathen, The Hall, 
Hampstead). , 
HURSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE, SUSSEX 
Scholarships: ({60): R. G. de Glanville and R. G. James (Mr. B. G. de 


Glanville, Warren Hill, Eastbourne), J. W. Millar (Mr. G. H. G. Alexander, 
St. Anselm's, Croydon) (£40): J. L. Francis (Mr. C. H. Ransome, West Hill 
Park, Titchfield), L. F. Jenkyn (Mr. E. P. Noble, Alleyn Court, Westcliff) ; 
(£35): P. M.C. Veitch (Mr. G. M. Faulkner, Falconbury, Bexhill). Exhibitions : 
(£21 each): D. R. Mott (Mr. D. Hamilton Millar, Shrewsbury House, Ditton 
Hill), M. A. Barker (Mr. A. C. Rutherford, Sompting Abbotts, Worthing), D. G. 
Stevenson (Mr. F. Flint, St. Norbert’s, Sutton), A. B. Payne (Mr. G. B. F. Rudd, 
Stoneygate, Leicester), N. E. Webster (Mr. C. Mallam, Heathfield, Keston). 


HUTTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Foundation Entrance Scholarships: D. Snalam (Farington), K. Waine (Pen- 
wortham), J. Goodier (Penwortham), K. Boyce (Farington), I, Marsden (Pen- 
wortham), G. Black (Leyland). 


IMPERIAL SERVICE COLLEGE 


Scholarships: R. G. Long (Mr. F. D. Cautley, Hawtrevs, Westgate-on-Sea), 
L. D. Hamlyn (Mr. T. J. Elliott-Sewell, South Lodge, Lowestoft), A. G. Burne 
(Mr. O. Morgan, Hollingbury Court, Brighton), F. W. Woodward (formerly of 
the Junior School, Imperial Service College), P. Mathieson (C. J. Robertson, 
Cherry Orchard, Charlton), J. L. Raikes (Messrs. Hooper and Cooper, St. Neots, 
Eversley, Basingstoke), J. H. Gell (Mr. A. Dudley-Smith, Holmlcigh, Buxton). 
P. de B. Brock (formerly of Junior School, se aro Service College). Exhibition : 
T. K. Archer (Mr. E. W. Webb, Seafield Park, Fareham, Hants). 


KELLY COLLEGE 


Foundationership: H. W. F. Grant-Dalton (Mr. A. R. Crosthwaite, Upcott 
House, Okehampton). Scholarships: J. A. Wakeford and A. J. R. Brown (Mr. 
T. L. Green, Montpelier House, Paignton, in each casc). Exhibitions: P. B. 
Balean (Mr. R. W. Hunt, The Beacon School, Crowborough, Sussex), G. H. 
Hutchison (Mr. G. S. Butler, Winchester Lodge, Torquay), P. E. S. Palmer (Mr. 
R. Carr, St. Erbyn’s, Penzance). 


KING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN 

Scholarships: P. H. Barlow and C. B. F. Rice (Parkfield, Sefton Park, 

Liverpool). 
KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON 

Scholarships: J. H. Hooper (Mr. E. F. Stokes, St. Dunstan’s, Rurnham-on- 
Sea), O. P. Lloyd Price (Mr. A. C. B. Lloyd, Hill Crest, Swanage). Exhibitions : 
R. A. H. Beaman (Mr. A. C. Rutherford, Sompting Abbotts, Worthing), F. A. C. 
Gyles (Messrs. W. and A. M. Harrison, The Downs School, Charlton House, 
Portbury, Bristol), P. C. Pinton (King's School, Bruton), C. P. Silver (Mr. F. G. 
Meakin, Norwood School, Pennsylvania, Exeter), D. H. D. Sladen (Mr. E. M. 
Adolphus, Avington, Boscombe). 


KING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


Junior King’s Scholarship and Entrance Scholarship of £50: P. J. Bennett 
(Mr. J. J. Harper, Streatham Hill College, S.W. 2), A. M. Dean (Mr. K. A. Morcsby, 
Colchester House School, Clifton, Bristol). Junior King’s Scholarship and En- 
trance Scholarship of £20: D. Gall (Junior King’s School). Junior King’s 
Scholarship (¢20) : G. D. R. Carter (Mr. F. I,. Green, Barcombe Hall, Paignton), 
P. D. Bowen (Mr. M. D. M. Neligan and Rev. J. D. W. Burton, Broadwater 
Manor, Worthing), E. G. Risdon (Mr. E. P. Parkes-Davis, Lexden House, East- 
bourne), P. D. Strallen (Captain R. P. Fenn, Summersdale Lodge, Chichester), 
J. R. B. Sidebotham (Mr. C. Scott Malden, Windlesham House School, Southern 
Cross, near Brighton), D. S. Carroll (Mr. R. T. Gladstone, The Abbey, Becken- 
ham), T. A. Watts (Mr. G. K. Thompson, The Grange, Stevenage, Herts), D. F. L. 
Evans (Mr. C. F. Ibbetson, The Limes School, Melville Avenue, S. Croydon), 
D. G. Reeves (Junior King’s School). Senior King’s Scholarships (£35): A. M. 
Durnford, D. G. Glennie, P. F. Page, and B. C. Vickery (all of the King’s School). 
Senior Greaves Scholarship : A. J. Phillips (King’s School). Lord Milner Memorial 
Scholarships (£100): C. I. Meek (Major Dickson, Orley Farm School, Harrow- 
on-the-Hill), D. G. Carter (Mr. F. L. Green, Montpclicr School, Barcombe Hall, 
Paignton). 

THE KING'S SCHOOL, CHESTER 


King’s Scholarships, 1934: R. Downham, J. W. Pearson, proxime accessit, 
J. D. Liewellyn Jones (King’s School). Highly commended: T. F. Hollis, 
J. M. Owen (King’s School), G. Blackmore (King's School). Commended: B. A. 
Hulse, W. J. J. Whetnall (King’s School). 


KING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON 
Scholarships: T. H. E. Goldie (Rev. R. W. Langhorne, Choristers School, 
Exeter), B. Lloyd (Rev. N. H. Parcell, Bryntirion School, Bridgend), P. G. 
Bligh (Mr. A. L. Duke, Denham Lodge, Bucks), P. Cohen (Mr. G. B. Bennett, 
Homefield, Worthing), M. Ramsey (Mr. E. F. Johns, Winton House, Winchester). 
Exhibitions: P. H. Moss (Mr. W. O. Cantler, The Cliff School, Shanklin, I. of W.), 
A. L. Gent (Mr. J. E. Corby, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe). 


KINGSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Junior Exhibitions: L. Unsworth (Arundel House, Surbiton), J. L. Haynes 
(Worple School, Wimbledon), B. E. Shaw, J. G. C. Harvey and R. H. James 
(Kingston Grammar School). Senior (from Junior): D. P. Barrington, F. H. 
Jones and F. H. W. Millett (Kingston Grammar School). 
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LANCING 

Scholarships: P. Barbour (Mathematics) (Mr. T. G. Hughes and Mr. B. B- 
Buckley, Rose Hill School, Banstead), R. G. May (Classics) (Mr. A. J. Farnfield> 
Bickley Hall, Kent, and Lancing), M. J. H. Bonner (Classics) (Mr. E. Dodd» 
Downside School, Purley). Exhibitions: P. A. R. Hodge (Mathematics) (Mr- 
G. Butler, Winchester House, Torquay), R. A. de Piro (Classics) (Mr. S. A. Pike, 
Cothill House, Frilford Heath, Abingdon), D. H. S. Frere (Classics and English) 
(Mr. M. Pitkin, Earleywood School, Ascot). 


LEAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Honorary Exhibition: Mary Owens (eamington High School). First Class 
Junior Exhibitions: Sheila Crouch and Margaret Lindsay (Leamington High 
School). Second Class Junior Exhibitions: Molly Hewitt (Rugby Road School, 
Leamington) and Betty Francis (private tuition). 


LEATHERHEAD SCHOOL 
Entrance Scholarships: D. L. Stevenson (Messrs. F. Ibbetson and J. Beckett» 
The Limes School, Melville Avenue, S. Croydon), W. D. Orpen (Mr. J. A. Zair. 
The Knoll, Woburn Sands, Beds), H. O. Jones (Mr. C. Walford, Homefield: 
Sutton, Surrey). 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING 
Scholarship: A. L. Julian (Parkfield, Sefton Park, Liverpool). 


LEYS SCHOOL 

Scholarships: £60: E. W. Braithwaite (Mr. C. H. T. Hayman, The Manor 
House, Brackley, Northants); £50: F. W. Blacklay (Mr. D. McCurtain, Secon- 
dary School, Crewe); £50: M. E. Bate (Mr. K. Stuart, Hill Crest, Frinton-on- 
Sea). Exhibitions: £30: J. J.C. Smart (Mr. C. M. Fiddian, King's College Choir 
School, Cambridge); £25: D. P. Musgrave (Mr. G. W. B. Boyer, Oatlands, 
Harrogate); £25: P. A. Merton (Messrs. B. C. Brodie and L. T. P. Evans, 
Holyrood School, Bognor). 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
Governors’ Leaving Exhibition: W. M. Snook. Foundation Scholarships: 
F. F. Cattle, G. E. Hart, L. Huxley, B. K. Taylor. 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGE 

Open Scholarships: T. G. Moore (Mr. Twyne, Parkfield, Liverpool), V. L. 
Maddock (Mr. Everard, Winterdyne, Birkdale), F. G. R. Fisher (Mr. F. T. Davies, 
St. Christopher’s, Liverpool). Open Exhibitions: D. S. Davies (Mr. Butler, 
Huyton Hill, Liverpool), W. S. Howard (Mr. F. T. Davies, St. Christopher's, 
Liverpool), R. H. Wilson (Mr. R. C. Baddeley, Somerville, New Brighton). 
Dean Howson Exhibition (open to sons of clergy): C. B. Benson (Heatherlea, 
Liverpool). War Memorial Exhibition: F. P. Jones (Calderstones Preparatory 
School, Liverpool). Leaving Scholarship: A. McNeile Scholarship (£50 per 
annum, tenable at Oxford for three and a half years) is awarded to K. Laidler, 
Natural Science Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 


LOUGHBOROUGH COLLEGE 


Open Scholarship for Engineering (£75 per annum for four years) : D. Leather- 
land (Royal Grammar School, Worcester). 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD 


School Exhibition of {25 and a House Exhibition of £20 : J. R. C. Lyne (Magda- 
len College School). School Exhibition of £20 and a House Exhibition of £20: 
G. A. James (St. Nicholas School, Littlehampton). 


MALVERN COLLEGE 

Major Entrance Scholarships: E. R. H. Ivamy (Captain Tregining, Saugean 
School, Bournemouth), T. W. Pellew (Mr. Glover, Norfolk House, Beaconsfield), 
F. A. Mahaffy (Mr. Vickers, Scaitcliffe, Englefield Green), J. R. W. Bate (Mr. 
Nelson, Arden House, Henley-in-Arden), J. R. Armistead (Mr. Fee Smith, 
The Old Hall, Wellington, Salop). Minor Entrance Scholarships: C. B. F. Rice 
(Mr. Twyne, Parkficld, Sefton Park), A. B. Andreae (Mr. Wyatt, Maidwell Hall, 
Northampton), R. W. L. Cary (Mr. Webb, Seafield Park, Farcham), R. L. Hicks 
(Rev. C. Darby, St. George’s, Folkestone), D. F. Wootton (Mr. Smith, Clare 
House School, Beckenham), 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships: Major: Pamela Barber (King Edward’s High School 
for Girls, Birmingham), Anne Cloake (Edgbaston High School for Girls, Birming- 
ham), Barbara Middlemiss (Grange Park High School); Minor: Elisabeth 
Goulden (Tunbridge Wells High School), Mary Leake (Bournemouth High 
School), 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 


Foundation Scholarships: D. L. Morison (Mr. G. Bernard Bee, Eversley 
School, Southwold, Suffolk), A. H. Wilson (Rev. S. T. E. Chinneck, Ovingdean 
Hall, Brighton), C. J. Weston (Messrs. Paulley and Kingsford, The School, 
Malvern Link), E. L. Boden (Mr. G. F. Cameron, Lambrook, Bracknell, 
Berks.); D. Downes (Mr. H. R. Fussell, Southey Hall, Bookham, Surrey), 
R. D. S. Swann (Mr. G. Ashton, Abberley Hall, Worcester), P. Bond (Rev. 
A. W. Hooper, St. Neot’s, Eversley, Hants), J. D. Harries-Jones (Mr. A. W. 
Roberts, Langley Place, St. Leonards-on-Sea), E. J. Hudson (Messrs. Pidcock 
and Cooper, Bramcote, Scarborough), F. N. Hicks (Mr. E. K. Milliken, Lancing 
House, Lowestoft), J. C. Fuller (Major Sir M. Foster, Stubbington House, Fare- 
ham), H. G. Salisbury (Mr. G. P. Laville, Avondale, College Road, Clifton, 
Bristol), H. W. B. Stephens (Marlborough College, lately from Mr. H. Balmforth, 
St. Edmond’s, Canterbury), J. B. H. Knight (Mr. W. B. Harris, St. Ronan’s, 
Worthing), F. C. Williams (Rev. K. Swallow, Preparatory School, Coventry). 
Ernest Heap Scholar: F. N. Hicks (Mr. E. K. Milliken, Lancing House, Lowes- 
toft). Senior Scholarships: Classical: G. A. Neligan, R. D. Duckworth. Mathe- 
matical : C. W. Bryant and S. A. Makovski, aeq. Modern Languages: E.H.St.G. 
Moss. Natural Science: H. W. Balme (‘‘ Douglas Joseph Geere '’ Scholarship), 
J. F. Fletcher. Open Scholarships (Juniors): A. H. Read (House Scholar) 
(Mr. J. H. Nock, Iathallan School, Colinsburgh, Fife), D. L. Morison (Tancred 
Scholar) (Mr. G. Bernard Bee, Eversley School, Southwold, Suffolk), D. M. 
Clemmow (Mr. F. H. Ashley, Belmont House, Blackheath), I. D. Usher (Wood- 
Toffe Memorial Scholar) (Mr. J. Bruce Lockhart, Cargilfield, Cramond, Mid 
Lothian), M. P. King (Mr. H. H. Woodhouse, The Ryleys, Alderley Edge, Cheshire) 
T. A. Robbins (Modern Languages) (Rev. A. R. K. Wells, Heath Mount, Wood- 
hall Park, Hertford), A. K. Freeman (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), 
M. P. Birley (Mr. J. I. Bulley, St. Edmond’s Hindhead, Surrey), R. J. Kemball 
(Messrs. Wilkinson and Spurgeon, Aldeburgh Lodge, Aldeburgh, Suffolk), R. B. 
Crosskey (Gilmore Scholar) (Messrs. Cary Field and Aubry, West House, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham). 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL 
Scholarships: C. Strang (Southey Hall, Bookham, Surrey), G. R. MacBryde 
(Lancaster House School, Acton), C. C. Wrigley (St. Martin’s School, Northwood), 
D. B. Davis (St. John’s School, Pinner). Half Scholarships: D. L. Blomfield 
(Fgertons, 20 Dorset Square, N.W.1), I. G. Hargrave (Shirley House School, 
Watford), P. R. Everett (St. John’s School, Pinner), A. Diamantstein (Sunbury 
House, Willesden Lane, N.W.). 


MERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL 

Major Scholarships: R. B. Ballantyne (Mr. R. R. Killick and Mr. D. R. Ainslie, 
Clifton Hall, Ratho, Mid Lothian), G. N. M'’Dougal (Mr. H. S. Walker, St. Mary's 
School, Melrose), R. D. J. Robertson (Mr. W. Edgar Jackes, St. Dunstan’s School, 
Worthing), H. S. Taylor (Mr. H. Salmon, Ascham House School, Gosforth, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne). Minor Scholarships: R. F. R. Duncan (Mr. G. L. Roba- 
than and Mr. R. Brice-Smith, Brightlands, Newnham, Glos.), A. M. Gordoa 
(Mr. G. A. Montague Dale, Belmont House, Newton Mearns, Renfrewshire). 


MILL HILL SCHOOL 

Open Scholarships: M. D. Dudley (Mill Hill School, lately Mr. E. M. Snow, 
Northdown Hill School, Margate), J. K. Haviland (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon 
School, Oxford), J. C. Farmer (Mr. E. V. Richardson, Rushmoor, Bedford), 
B. G. K. Maile (Mr. A. J. R. Roberts, Belmont, Mill Hill), J. W. Redford (Mr. 
Bacon, Tenterden Hall, Hendon), K. T. Weavers (Mr. A. J. R. Roberts, Belmont, 
Mill Hill). Open Exhibition: L. Q. Jenkins (Major Pochin, Dartford Grammar 
School). Ifor Owen Scholarship: W. T. Winn-Jones (Mrs. Lord, Westbourne 
House, Penrith). Ministerial -:xhibition: W. F. H. Thorpe (Mr. Turberville, 
io College). Scholarships for the Sons of Old Millhillians: J. M. Penny, 

. H. Davis. 

MONKTON COMBE SCHOOL 

Scholarships (£80 per annum): D. K. G. Reeve (Mr. T. N. E. Sewell, South 
Lodge, Lowestoft); (£60 per annum): J. E. H. Orr-Ewing (Mr. W. M. Bernard, 
St. Clare, Walmer). Exhibitions ({25 per annum): A. Haggard (Mr. G. R 
Butler, Winchester Lodge, Torquay) and A. L. Jones (Mr. T. N. E. Sewel, 
South Lodge, Lowestoft). Clergy Son's Exhibition (£40 per annum): J.A. 
Wedgwood (Rev W. L. Jameson, Monkton Combe Junior School). 


MONMOUTH SCHOOL 
Scholarships: A. T. Aucott (Mr. C. R. Bloy, Banister School, Southampton), 
J. C. Davies (Mr. G. S. Leach, The Wick, Hove), D. A. Humphries (Mr. A. C. 
Walters, Bramdean, Heavitree, Exeter), C. G. Leigh (Mr. A. S. Farnfield, Emscote 
Iawn, Warwick), F. D. Potter-Irwin (Mr. A. S. Farnfield, Emscote Lawn, War- 
wick). Exhibitions: J. D. M. Burlend (Mr. T. R. Coombes, Cathedral School, 
Llandaff), J. Gaze (Rev. D. Gethyn-Jones, St. Edwards, Kempley, Dymock). 


NEWTON COLLEGE, NEWTON ABBOT 
Foundation Scholarship (£40 per annum): N. Lacey-Johnson (Mr. C. R. Bloy, 
Banister School, Southampton). Exhibition ({25 per annum): P. W. Spencer 
(Mr. G. M. Faulkner, Falconbury, Bexhill). 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 

Scholarships or Exhibitions: J. D. Bolton (Messrs. G. L. Robathan and R. Brice- 
Smith, Brightlands, Newnham, Głos.), P. L. Dudgeon (Oundle School and Mr. T. 
Pellatt, Durnford, Langton Matravers, Dorset), R. J. Harrison (Mr. E. M. Law- 
ford, Bassets, Farnborough, Kent), P. D. T. Hawker (Mr. F. Sérille Phillips, The 
Hall, Nevill Holt, Market Harborough), and F. R. Wilson (Mr. M. Pitkin, Earley- 
wood School, Ascot). 

PALMER'S SCHOOL, GRAYS 
William Palmer Entrance Scholarships: P. Arnold, P. Cooper and D. Horn. 


QUEENSWOOD, HATFIELD 
Entrance Scholarships: Paddy Scott (Highgate) and Marjorie Inkster 


(Heswall). 
RADLEY COLLEGE 
Exhibition: C. P. Dagdale (Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury). 


REPTON SCHOOL 

Foundation Scholarships: J. R. Hamilton (Grammar School, Darlington, and 
Repton), E. J. Shaw (Mr. J. P. Kingdon, formerly Golden Parsonage, Hemel 
Hempstead, Herts, and now St. Andrew’s, East Grinstead, Sussex), P. F. Widdows 
(Messrs. E. Skeete Workman and J. P. Howard, Copthorne School, Sussex). 
Major Scholarships: N. Evans (Mr. J. A. Royds, Holmwood School, Formby, 
near Liverpool), J. N. Crosbie (Mr. H.C. McDonnell, Twyford School, Winchester), 
P. L. Hogg (Mr. F. M. Woode, Rosebank, West Hartlepool, Durham), M. A. 
Rixon (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford). Hartley Scholarship: P. W. 
Francis (Mr. H. Colborne Brown, Northcliff Hall, Bognor Regis, Sussex). Minor 
Scholarships: D, W. Eastwood (Mr. T. G. Hillyard, St. Anselm's, Bakewell, 
Derbyshire), A. A. Banks (Mr. G. B. Bee, Eversley School, Southwold, Suffolk), 
J. W. G. Porter (Mr. F. Sérille Phillips, The Hall, Nevill Holt, near Market 
Harborough, Leics.). Exhibitions: J. B. R. Grindrod (Messrs. C. P. West and 
Bigg, Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury), J. D. H. Riches (Messrs. G. I. Robathas 
and R. Brice-Smith, Brightlands, Newnham, Glos.), G. R. H (Mr. F. S. 
Cooper-Venables, Orleton, Scarborough), R. A. de Piro (Mr. S. A. Pike, Cothill 
House, Frilford Heath, near Abingdon, Berks). Hesse Scholarship: A. G. Hine 
(Magnus Grammar School, Newark-on-Trent, Notts, and Repton). Maja 
Scholarship: R. S. Scorer (Rev. G. L. Deuchar, Horton School, Ickwell Bury, 
near Biggleswade, Beds., and Repton). Hesse Exhibition (Honorary): R. M. J. 
Cohen (Mr. H. W. Luce, The Dene, Caterham, Surrey, and Repton). 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 


Scholarships: G. C. de Cordova (St. Andrew High School for Girls, Jamaica, 
B.W.I.), M. P. Harvey (St. Michael’s School, Bryn, Llanelly). Exhibition: 
J. M. S. Wallace (Dragon School, Oxford). 


ROSSALL SCHOOL 


Senior Scholarships: P. C. Corby and P. M. Burrows (Rossall School). Junot 
Scholarships : C. C. Pocock (Mr. H. P. Hughes, Kelling Pines, near Holt, Norfolk), 
O. B. Tymms (Mr. F. S. Cooper-Venables, Orleton, Scarborough), R. L. Price 
(Messrs. Postance and Pearman, Hilltop Court, Seaford, Sussex). Exhibition : 
C. E. Dalgleish (Mr. H. Bucknall, Terrington Hall Preparatory School, York). 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Lilian Eldée Scholarship : Irene E. Chambers and D. Marjorie Hughes. 


ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WORCESTER 


Entrance Scholarships: M. Chandler (King Edward VI School, Stratford-on- 
Avon), J. O. Davies (King's College School, Cambridge), A. T. T. Hiscock (Queen 
Elizabeth Grammar School, Atherstone). 


(Continued on page 610) 
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I. THE RISE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


The Jewish People and their Faith. By the Rev. L. ELLIOTT BINNS 

The Earliest Christian Church. By the Ven. J. W. HUNKIN 
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The Church in England. By the Rev. F. J. FoaAKes-JACKSON 
i. THE CHURCH OF TO-DAY 

The Church’s Faith and Ideal. By the Rev. P. GARDNER-SMITH 

Christian Worship. By F. C. Burxirr 

The Church’s Task in the World. By the Rev. C. E. RAVEN 

“ We can cordially commend this new series of scholarly and courageous volumes to the attention of all 

our readers.” — Education. 


“ A great contribution to a long-felt need.””—The Methodist Recorder. 
“ Cheap . . . beautifully printed . . . without being technical, it is the kind of book for which man 
people have been asking.’”’—The Christian World. 


PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COMPOSITION 
By L. LAMPORT-SMITH. 2s. 


The ‘hemes in this graduated course for pupils in their second or third year have all been written ad hoc in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Report of the Board of Education on the School Certificate, 1932. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE MATHEMATICS 
By H. J. LARCOMBE and J. K. FLETCHER 
New volume now ready. Algebra, Part I, 2s. With answers, 2s. 3d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
By A. W. SIDDONS and C. T. DALTRY 
Now ready. Part III, 3s. With answers, 3s. 6d. 
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AND COLLEGES OF CAMBRIDGE 
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ROYAL SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, LONDON 


Exhibitions: Jean C. Inglis, London (Pianoforte) and Eileen M. Brokenbrow, 
Bristol (Violoncello) at the Roval Academy of Music; Peter A. Newman, London 
(Pianoforte) and Johu S. Taylor, Leicester (Viola) at the Royal College of Music. 


RUGBY 


Scholarships (£100): R. A. S. Barbour (Mr. J. H. Bruce Lockhart, Cargil- 
field), R. H. W. Bullock (Mr. E. Skcete Workman, Copthorne School, Sussex), 
P. C. Rodger (Mr. J. H. Bruce Lockhart), R. Q. Twiss (Mr. C. A. Ranger, Pine- 
wood, Farnborough); (£60): K. D. Jamieson (Mr. J. H. Bruce Lockhart), 
J. S. Lawson (Mr. S. H. Osborne, Dreghorn Castle, Colinton), H. H. Monroe 
(Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford); (£40): J. H. Neill (Mr. J. P. Nelson, 
Arden House, Henley-in-Arden), H. W. Sebag-Montefiore (Rugby School, late 
Mr. A. H. Richardson, Beaudesert Park, Minchinhampton); (£40, Music): 
R. B. Shaw (Mr. W. S. Dixon, Hillbrow, Overslade, Rugby). 


RYDAL SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY 


Scholarships: J. H. Boydell (Mr. R. H. M. Britten, Clive House, Prestatyn), 
D. B. F. McNeill (Rydal School), F. T. Wear (Rydal School), Exhibitions : 
C. Dobb (Rydal School), B. R. Pursey (Mr. A. T. Watts, Kingsmead School, 
Meols, Hoylake), R. W. Thornton (Mr. J. M. Ure, Park High School, Birkenhead), 
C. K. Whiteley (Rydal School), S. K. Wooller (Mr. J. L. Ryder, Rhos-on-Sea 
School, Colwyn Bay). 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE 


Scholarship: Alvson Kellie (Oakhill School, Wimbledon). Exhibitions: 
Cynthia Chamberlen (Hilden Oaks, Tonbridge), Brenda Chatterly (private tuition). 


SCARBOROUGH COLLEGE 


Junior Scholarship: R. H. Frankland (Scarborough College Preparatory 
School). Rayner Leaving Scholarship to Pembroke College, Cambridge: O. B. 
Appleyard. 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL 


Open Scholarships (£100-£40) : R. K. Martin (Mr. Clouston, Stratton Park, 
Brickendonbury), W. A. Brown (Mr. Snow, The Craig, Windermere), F. D. Luke 
(Mr. Walker, St. Marv’s, Melrose). T. Robinson (Dragon School, Oxford), C. M. 
Wells (Messrs. Mackarness and Tarling, Yarlet Hall, Stafford), R. D. Ross (Mr. 
Bruce Lockhart, Cargilficld, Edinburgh), J. N. Hammersley (Mr. Clouston, 
Stratton Park, Brickendonbury), M. B. Scholfield (Mr. Fitzaucher, Arnold House, 
Llanddulas). Exhibitions: F. J. E. Hurst (Mr. Hardwick, Red House, Moor 
Monkton), R. J. Rhodes-James (Mr. Clouston, Stratton Park, Brickendonbury), 
J. L. Rolland (Major Letts, Oakley Hall, Cirencester), J. R. Wakefield (Mr. 
Dowson, Cressbrook, Kirkby Lonsdale). (Honorary): A. McDonald (Mr. 
Walker, St. Mary’s, Melrose), R. E. Hargreaves (Miss Bateman, Croxton School, 
Southport), D. O. Searle (Mr. Sewell, Brackenber House, Belfast), C. P. Douglas 
(Rev. S. Lennie, Cambusdoon, Alloway). 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL 


Scholarships: D. E. Harman (F. R. Lindsay, Sherborne Preparatory School), 
D. G. K. Frost (Mr. G. M. Loly, Cordwalles, Camberley), V. R. De A. Woollcombe 
(Major R. N. B. Campbellt, Mount House, Hartley, Plymouth), T. O. Candler 
(Mr. F. Meakin, Norwood School, Exeter, and Sherborne School), D. Spencer Cox 
(Mr. C. G. Gordon Brierley, Bigshotte, Wokingham), J. M. Kav (Messrs. R. M. 
Chadwick and W. N. Mackray, Forres, Swanage), R. Hornsby (Mr. G. Meakin, 
Pembroke Lodge, Southbourne-on-Sea), G. L. Henson (Mr. K. A. Moresby, 
Colchester House, Clifton, Bristol). Exhibitibns : B. M. Ward (Mr. E. F. Johns, 
Winton House, Winchester), W. F. Cooper (Mr. E. W. Webb, Seafield Park, 
near Fareham), R. W. Kirwan (Mr. J. D. Parmiter, Eagle House, Sandhurst, 
Berks), J. L. Francis (C. H. Ransome, West Hill Park, Titchfield, Hants), M. W. 
Lacey (O. Wyatt, Maidwell Hall, Northampton). *‘ Dorset’’ Exhibition : 
C. E. W. Henderson (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford). ‘‘ Cutler ” 
Exhibition: D. M. S. Agnew (Messrs. S. H. J. Russell, C. R. Wetherall and J. 
Boyce, Wellesley House, Broadstairs). ‘' Hodgson’’ Exhibitions: G. Clayton 
(Mr. E. Laurence Griffiths, The Cathedral School, Salisbury), R. P Decie (Mr. 
A. O. Snowden, Hildersham House, Broadstairs). 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Council Scholarship (£50): H. M. Harris (Woodhead Hall, near Cheadle). 
Old Girls’ Scholarship (£50) : R. O. O'Loughlin (home tuition). 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 


Scholarships: £110: C. Monro (Mr. A. J. H. Francis, St. Peter's, Weston- 
super-Mare) (Moss Scholarship); £80: H. Scholes (Mr. G. C. Podmore, Charney 
Hall, Grange-over-Sands) ; £80: A. T. Dallow (Mr. P. D. Fee Smith, Old Hall, 
Wellington, Salop); £60: D. K. Johnston (Mr. G. C. McFerran, Packwood 
Haugh, Hockley Heath); £60: A.R. T. Jones (Messrs. F. F. Sandford and A. T. 
Bennion, Mill Mead, Shrewsbury); £60: F. G. Allen (formerly Messrs. F. F. 
Sandford and A. T. Bennion; elected to £40 in 1933) (Norton Scholarship) ; 
£50: L. M. Minford (formerly Messrs. A, P. Aubry and D. T. Cary Field, West House, 
Edgbaston ; elected to £20 in 1033); £40: D. C. Beatty (Rev. A. R. K. Wells, 
Heath Mount, Woodland Park); £30: R. S. Wilkinson (Mr. T. G. Wilkinson, 
Humphrey Perkins School, Barrow-on-Soar); £30: T. P. Mannix (Mr. G. C. 
McFerran, Packwood Haugh, Hockley Heath); £30: J. D. Broadbent (Rev. 
P. C. West and Mr. D. P. Biggs, Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury); £30: A. F. 
Kingsford (Messrs. W. F. Longrigg and T. B. Deakin, Streete Court, Westgate- 
on-Sea); £20: P. E. F. Crewdson (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford). 


ST. BEES SCHOOL 


Scholarships: D. IL. Barclay (Mr. C. R. Spooner, Harewood, Bexhill-on-Sea), 
D. A. Logie (Rev. F. W. Pearse, St. Ninian's, Moffat), J. D. Richard (private). 
Bursaries: D. B. H. James (Mr. W. G. Butler, St. Faith's Cambridge), R. M. C. 
Trechman (Rev. F. W. Pearse, St. Ninian's, Moffat). 


ST. BRANDON'’S, BRISTOL 


Entrance Scholarship for Daughters of Clergy (£35 per annum): P. Cox 
(English School, Murro Velho, Brazil). Entrance Scholarship for Daughters of 
Laity (£60 per annum): F. Stephen (Miss Ashby, Heath Avenue, Halifax). 
Gamble University Scholarships to Westfield College (£50 per annum): A. 
Shelmerdine. School Leaving Scholarship to Westfield College (£30 per annum) : 
B. Seymour. Braikenridge Leaving Scholarship, Music (£22 10s.): E. Hughes. 
Music Leaving Scholarship (£15): C. Gabel. 


ST. COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, RATHFARNHAM 


Entrance Scholarships: J. A. MacFarlan (Mr. C. G. Shankey, Kilkenny College}. 
T. F. Figgis (Mr. W. E. Exshaw, Earlsfort House). J.M. B. Crowley (Mr. W. L. 
Scott, Baymount). M. H. Meredith (Mr. F. M. Bently, Monkstown Park). 


ST. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


Scholarship : J. R. Acton (Messrs. Perry and Batchelor, St.Christopher’s, Bath). 
Exhibition: J. H. T. Mctcalf (Mrs. Lord, Westbourne House, Penarth). Leaving 
Exhibitions: E. R. D. Heberden (to Keble College, Oxford), G. A. C. Sawtedi 
(to Oriel College, Oxford). 


ST. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD 


Scholarship of £100: M. Weatherall (Mr. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford). 
Scholarships of £70: J. G. Graham (Mr. Layton, The Manor House, Horsham, 
Sussex), P. A. Kennedy (Mr. Spark, Ravenswood, Stoodleigh Court, Tiverton,. 
Scholarships of £50: F. J. G. Matthews (Mr. Thompson, The Grange, Stevenage. 
Herts), D. A. Rogers (Mr. Joy, Aysgarch School, Bedale, Yorks). Additional 
Scholarships of (40: K. Cheeseman (Mr. Harding, St. Bede’s, Eastbourne.. 
D. F. Outwin (Mr. Evans, St. Paul's, Colet Court, Hammersmith, London, W), 
G. Storey (The Abbey School, Beckenham, Kent). Exhibitions of £30: H. W. 
Gamon (Mr. Evans, Swanbourne House School, Winslow, Bucks), R. George 
(Mr. Waller, Finstall Park, Bromsgrove, Wores.), G. J. H. McCall (Mr. Maltby, 
Hydneye House, Baldslow, Sussex), R. B. Marsh (Alcuin House, Stanmore, 
Middlesex), W. G. Parsons (Mr. Johns, Winton House, Winchester), J. Raimes 
(St. Aubyn's School, Woodford Green, and St. Edward's School), R. R. Taylor 
(Mr. Green, Montpelier School, Barcombe Hall, Paignton), G. R. O. Williams (Mr. 
Blencowe, Oriel House, St. Asaph, North Wales), D. A. T. Wilson (Mr. Turner, 
Tormore School, Upper Deal, Kent). 


ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


Open Scholarships, £60 each: A. Peters (Mr. J. E. Corby, Gorse Cliff School, 
Bournemouth), P. H. Holway (Mr. E. L. Laming, Nevill House, Eastbourne). 
Open Scholarships, £40 each : D. de G. Sells (St. Lawrence College Junior Scho), 
K. R. Cheeseman (Mr. K. Harding, St. Bede’s, Eastbourne), P. H. Molyneux 
(Mr. A. Melville Jackson, St. Felix School, Felixstowe), J. P. Banbury (Mr. J. E. 
Corby, Gorse Cliff School), P. G. Bulford (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, 
Oxford), W. L. Ward (Mr. R. Wontner, St. Giles, Cumberland Gardens, St. 
Leonards). Scholarship: C. E. Morris (Mr. H. J. O. Marshall, Carn Brea Prepara- 
tory School, Sundridge Park, Bromley). Exhibitions, £40 each: J. H. R. 
Churchill and A. H. Aldridge (St. Lawrence College Junior School). 


ST. MARY AND ST. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY 


Open Scholarships: A. R. Baines (St. Ninian's, Walsall), M. E. Saint (Wood- 
head Hall, Cheadle, Staffs). Open Exhibition: J. Edmonds (High School, 
Wolverhampton). 


ST. MARY'S HALL, BRIGHTON 


Entrance Scholarship (£50 for three years) : Diana Hartley (Burford Grammar 
School). 


ST. MONICA’S SCHOOL, KINGSWOOD 

Scholarships: E. Brooks (Miss Scutt, Clare Park, Farnham, Surrey}, D. 
Buckland (Miss Crisp, Khmshurst School, Camberley, Surrey), D. Pennefather 
Evans (Woodman Memorial Music Scholarship) (Mrs. Tatley, Luss House, 
Sutherland Avenue, Bexhill). Exhibitions: D. Hall (Miss Horsley, Woodford 
School, Croydon), M. Otway (Miss Branch, Girls’ High School, Antigua, British 
West Indies). 

ST. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


Foundation Scholarships: Senior: E. Burgess (Trevelyan, Haywards Heath, 
Sussex), M. Ascher, D. Bramwell, N. Brodiansky, M. Loughnane, J. McClelland, 
M. Noble, P. Robinson, and A. Simon (St. Paul’s Girls’ School). Junior: M. 
Davies and S. Davies (St. George’s School, Clarens, Switzerland), D. Moss 
(Southend High School and Green School, Isleworth), M. Myddleton (Godolphin 
and Tatymer School), M. Anderson, J. Cole, M. Corless, M. L. Hendtlass, J. 
Kerslake, and H. Wise (St. Paul’s Girls’ School). 


ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL 


Senior Foundation Scholarships : S. M. Baker, H. T. Blatchley Hennah, W. A. 
Briscoe, J. F. Fink, S. G. Hensman, W. E. Mosse (all of the School). From Junior 
to Senior Foundation Scholarships: F. M. Beatty, P. Bretzbelder, E. R. Frei. 
A. Haselden, H. R. Hayles, R. Griffiths, E. Loewy, D. J. B. Milton, J. F. O'Dono- 
van, J. Pickering, H. C. Schwab, R. A. G. Smith, C. A. Stone, K. Stowell, G. J.M. 
Swver, H. I. Winner, G. P. Worth. Junior Foundation Scholarships: W. F. K. 
Ashworth (St. Paul’s School, late of St. George’s School, Windsor), R. Berman 
(St. Paul’s, late York House, West Hampstead), A. Brook (St. Paul's, late 
Gunnersbury Preparatory School), P. H. Friedlander (St. Paul’s, late Orme 
School, Mr. E. G. Hobhouse), B. H. Grant (St. Paul’s, late Gate House, Kingston 
Hill), J. D. Hargreaves (St. Paul’s, late Didsbury Preparatory School), S. M. 
Hilton (St. Paul’s, late Vernon House), A. I. Horrobin (St. Paul’s, late The 
Preparatory School, Stoke Park), L. Michaels (St. Paul’s, late Hackncy 
Downs L.C.C. Secondary School), W. A. Bayley, J. Chadwick, J. A. R. Dunlop, 
D. A. George, J. G. Grimwade, V. D. Lipman, J. H. Thorp (all Colet Courty, 
C. J. C. Bradshaw (The Hall, Hampstead), R. S. Caffyn (Barrow Hedges, 
Carshalton), A. W. Heywood (Gunnersbury School), P. J. Ketcheretz (Hailey 
School, Bournemouth), L. P. S. Kidby (Ripley Court, Surrey), J. W. Mayo 
(Hamilton House, Ealing), H. L. S. Orde (Mall School, Strawberry Hill), M. A. 
Paterson (Lancaster House, Acton), P. C. Spensley (Durston House, Ealing). 


ST. STEPHEN'S HIGH SCHOOL, WINDSOR 
Junior Scholarships: J. Squirt-Dawson and M. Edwards (pupils of the School}. 


ST. PETER'S SCHOOL, YORK 


Foundation Scholarships: D. J. Stinson (Mr. R. T. Gladstone, The Abbey 
School, Beckenham), S. P. H. Rylatt (Mr. E. W. Phibbs, The College, Grindle- 
ford). Sons of Clergy: P. F. Dawson (Mr. R. W. Fitzaucher, Arnold House 
School, Llanddulas), P. Heywood (St. Peter’s Preparatory School, York). 
Scholarships : Hey Scholarship: C. Boden (Mr. C. R. Farrer, The Wells School. 
Ilkley); Day Scholarships: P. B. Cockburn (Mr. A. N. Evans, Colet Court. 
Hammersmith, London, W. 6), J. T. Brockbank (St. Peter’s Preparatory School, 
York). Exhibitions : R.S. Dixon (Mr. R. W. Menneer, Shendish, King's Langlev), 
R. G. H. Whitworth (Mr. A. T. L. Hickson, Oldfield, Swanage). 


ST. WINIFRED’S, LLANFAIRFECHAN 


Entrance Scholarships ({60 per annum) : Margaret Corner and Jeanne Brabyn. 
Exhibition (£45): Patricia Hill-Doub. 


(Continued on page 612) 
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Books for the New Term 


Life and Work in England 


A Sketch of her Social and Economic History. 
By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. Profusely illustrated. 8s. 

Mrs. Fisher’s vigorous story of the development of modern 
England from a land of bogs and forests ends appropriately 
on the note of problems urgently demanding solution; the 
splendid collection of illustrations provides a moving picture 
of costume, buildings, work and play through the centuries. 


Makers of World History 


By R. A. F. MEARS, M.A., B.Litt., Warwick School. Fully 
illustrated. Book I, Ancient Times. Book II, The Middle Ages. 
Book II, Modern Times. 2s. 6d. each. 

“It (Book I) will give pupils a much wider outlook. The 
author is clearly a man of high ideals, and we regret that a 
short notice debars us from quoting many parts that made a 
very strong appeal. A book like this is most refreshing, and 
ought to be read by every teacher of history.’’-—Scoltish 
Educational Journal. 


These Normans 


By L. G. BRANDON, M.A., Latymer Upper School, Hammer- 
smith. 160 pages. 2s. 

This family chronicle in thirteen dialogues, suitable for 
reading aloud in class, is a little masterpiece of characterization 
and humour, and gives an excellent insight into medieval life 
and institutions. 

“ A distinctly good idea,” said the 4.M.A.,‘‘ well worked out.”’ 


From Wants to Satisfaction 
An Outline of Economics. By H. A. JONES. 2s. 6d. 


A simple outline of the working of the economic system 
in Western Europe to-day, intended for Secondary and Com- 
mercial School pupils. It is written in an informal style and 
homely examples are effectively used to drive points home. 
One of Strube’s cartoons is included by way of frontispiece. 


Exercises in the Use and 
Understanding of English 


By RONALD WINDROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), Senior English 
Master, Blackpool Grammar School. 1g. 6d. 

Primarily prepared with a view to the new paper in English 
Language now set in Northern Universities’ School Certificate, 
this book provides a rich and varied year’s course in the study 
of literature, analysis, definitions, punctuations, and the 
elucidation of metaphors. 


Le Theme Francais 


Matriculation and Certificate Prose Composition. By M. A. 
LEBONNOIS, C. de G., B.-és-L., King Edward’s Grammar 
School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. Qs, 

This two-year course by the General Editor of Arnold's 
Modern French Series provides notes which form a useful guide 
to French Composition, 80 carefully graduated exercises with 
references to the notes, and a complete vocabulary. 


Certificate Exercises in 


German By F. W. WILSON, Ph.D., formerly Assistant 
Master at Clifton College. 2s. 6d. 

A revision course containing a summary of grammar and 
syntax, sentences to give practice in avoiding pitfalls, inter- 
esting passages for composition and re-translation, and questions 
and exercises for oral work. 


r 


Latin Prose Composition 


By R. D. WORMALD, M.A., Royal Grammar School, Wor- 
cester, Author of Triennium. 384 pp. With vocabulary. 4g. 6d. 

A scholarly and up-to-date School Certificate course which it 
is anticipated will become the standard textbook. Each 
construction is illustrated by examples; there are numerous 
exercises, both simple sentences and continuous passages, and 


a summary of syntax. 
Balbus 


A Latin Reading Book for Junior Forms. By G. M. LYNE, B.A. 
Illustrated by HEATH ROBINSON. 2s. 

“ The artist’s work is great, the writer’s part is excellent ! 
He has set out to write a book which is attractive to the average 
boy, and is Latin. . . . To see Balbus means his, rather its, 
adoption, which costs but 2g, ! ’’—Independent School. 


A Note and Map Book of 
Matriculation Geography 


By G. H. FAIRS, M.A., Lower School of John Lyon, Harrow. 
Demy Quarto, stiff paper. Book I, The World, outside Europe, 
40 pages, 2s. Book II, Europe and the British Isles, 32 pages, 


1s. 9d. 
A New Arithmetic 


By F. A. J. RIVETT, M.Sc., Plaistow Secondary School. 


A New Junior Arithmetic (with Answers, 2s. 6d. ; without, 
2s.) is now followed by a companion book, A New Senior 
Arithmetic (with Answers, 3s.; without, 2s. 6d.), taking the 
work up to Lower Standard Leaving Certificate and beyond, 
and equally rich in interesting examples. The two books mav 
also be had together as A New Arithmetic (with Answers, 5s. ; 
without, 4g. 6d.). 


Mathematical Test Papers 


For School Certificate 


By C. J. COZENS, Peter Symonds’ School, Winchester. 96 
pages, limp cloth, 1s. Answers separately, 6d. 


A well-chosen selection of examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, and Trigonometry, arranged in pairs of parallel 
papers; 90 per cent are original. 


Junior Physics and Chemistry 


By §. R. STUBBS, M.Sc., City of Leeds School, and W. G. 
ALLANSON, B.Sc., Wigan Grammar School. 192 pages, 172 
diagrams. 2s. 6d. 


An elementary two years’ course in Mechanics, Hydrostatics, 
Heat, Light, and Chemistry, which lays solid foundations for 
future work. 


Science in Common Things 


By W. A. SCARR, M.A., sometime Inspector of Evening 
Institutes, Leeds. Three Books, respectively ls. 9d., 2s., 
ls. 9d. 


Proceeding from everyday objects, these reading books 
inculcate scientific ideas in a simple but effective manner. 
Book II is chiefly devoted to Biology. Experiments are sug- 
gested, with the simplest apparatus. 
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ST. SWITHUN'S SCHOOL, WINCHESTER 


Scholarships: M. Weir (Babington House, Eltham), P. Longuet-Higgins 
{Leelands School, Walmer). Exhibitions: A. Wynne (private tuition), A. 
Westmorland-Wood (Copplestone House Preparatory School for Girls, Budleigh 
Salterton), R. Young (St. Swithun’s School, Winchester). 


STOWE SCHOOL 


Scholarships : M. J. Poulton (Messrs. Layton and Reynolds, The Manor House, 
Horsham Sussex), J. B. Frankenburg (Mr. F. Sérille Phillips, Nevill Holt, Market 
Harborough), G. L. Le Bouvier (Rev. A. R. K. Wells, Heath Mount School, 
Woodhall Park, Hertford), D. M. Bolton (Messrs. Batley and Calkin, Wychwood 
School, Bournemouth), H. F. Sassoon (Mr. H. ff. Ozanne, Sandroyd School, 
Cobham, Surrey), F. N. Rolfe (Mr. R. C. V. Lang, St. Aubyn’s School, Rotting- 
dean, Sussex), J. C. Drew (Mr. C. H. T. Hayman, Winchester House School, 
Brackley), B. J. G. Kaye (Messrs. Cameron and Forbes, Lambrook, Bracknell, 
Berks), R. H. Widdows (Mr. E. Skcete Workman, Copthorne School, Sussex), 
S. J. Whitwell (Mr. C. E. Winter, Northaw, Surrenden-Dering, Pluckley, Kent), 
P. Johnstone (Mr. H. G. Curran, Upland House, Buchan Hill, near Crawley, 
Sussex), P. D. Colt (Mr. L. J. Dobie, Moorland House, Heswall, Cheshire), 
M. G. T. Webster (Mr. G. D. Fox, Sunningdale School, Sunningdale), 


SWANLEY HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Governors’ Scholarship of £60 a year: Doris Thatcher (St. Saviour and St. 
Olave’s Grammar School for Girls, London). Governors’ Scholarship of {40 a 
year: Betty Bowes (St. Martin's High School, Tulse Hill, London). Women’s 
Land Army Scholarship of £25 a year: Janct Cane (St. Stcphen’s College, 
Folkestone). 


TAUNTON SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships (£80 per annum): B. P. K. Diffey (St. Probus School, 
Salisbury); (£60 per annum): M. F. Robinson (Taunton School); (£40 per 
annum); I. J. Hobson (Waterford House School, Highcliffe-on-Sea, Hants), 
J. B. Harrison (Taunton School). Day Boy Scholarships (remission of tuition 
fees): J. H. Pean (Taunton School) and D. E. Robson (Taunton School). School 
Leaving Scholarship tenable at the University of Bristol: R. E. Gill. Old Boys’ 
Scholarship tenable at King’s College, Cambridge: J. V. Wild. State Scholar- 
ships for Classics and Somerset Senior Scholarship for Classics: J. M. Gullick. 


TONBRIDGE 


New Judd Scholarships (£100 per annum): B. W. Burnett and A. J. Wiles 
(Messrs. M. H. and A. F. Bickmore, Yardley Court, Tonbridge) ; (£80 per annum) : 
J. L. Rampton (Mr. W. C. Drake, New Cross, Walton-on-the-Hill), B. L. Huson 
(Mr. A. N. Evans, Colet Court, W.6). Foundation Scholarships: F. R. Cromie 
(Mr. T. G. Hughes and the Hon. B. B. Buckley, Rose Hill School, Banstead), 
R. D. Vasey (Mr. C. W. C. Wheatley, Eversley School, Tunbridge Wells), J. H. 
Monteith (Messrs. M. H. and A. F. Bickmore), P. G. C. Wood (Mr. E. L. Bent, 
Parkfield, Haywards Heath), C. M. S. Turner (Mr. E. T. Davis, Parkside School, 
Forest House, East Horsley), A. Graff (Mr. A. W. Roberts, Langley Place, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea). Judd Scholarship: R. S. M. Lees (Tonbridge School and 
Mrs. M. H. Pearce, Durston House, W. 5). Judd Leaving Exhibitions (£75 per 
annum): D. Pegg (Classics), J. H. Ruscoe (Mathematics), G. M. Killpack 
(Natural Science), K. W. Matthews (History), and M. A. J. Farey (art). Smythe 
Exhibition (£60 per annum): C. L. Johnson (Natural Science). Rowe Memorial 
Leaving Exhibition: R. M. Marsh. 


TRENT COLLEGE 


Scholarships : R. D. Chatten (Preston Grammar School), C. F. Hammersley 
(Bramcote Hall, Notts), B. N. Nunns (Merton Court, Sidcup, Kent), D. A. Rogers 
(Aysgarth School, Yorks), M. I. St. B. Seale (Merton Court, Sidcup, Kent). 
Music Scholarship: J. R. Cooper (Silvester’s School, Reading). Exhibitions: 
C. C. Nicholas (Terrington Hall, Yorks), G. S. Roberts (Winterdyne, Birkdale), 
K. D. D. Scott (Merton Court, Sidcup, Kent), J. E. H. Simpson (Hollvlea, Sefton 
Park, Liverpool), J. A. Sindeli (Bramcote Hall, Notts), M. Woolcott (Terrington 
Hall, Yorks). 


TRURO SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships: A. F. Cock, R. J. Deeble, S. G. Ford, E. Martin, 
P. J. Murch, J. D Murdoch, R. Phillips, A. Richards, J. B. Tallack, C. Tidball, 
A. Visick. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD 


Entrance Scholarships : Major Scholarships of £39 per annum: C. D. Marcus 
(Mr. R. B. C. Pilliner, Sunbury House School, Willesden Lane, N.W. 2), J. G. 
Selwyn (Mr. F. J. Terry, Northwood Preparatory School). Minor Scholarships 
of £20 per annum: P. D. Record (Mr. S. B. M. Gilpin, Beaufort Lodge School, 
New Barnet), G. F. W. Harris (Mr. R. Thistlethwaite, The Mall School, Straw- 
berry Hill), G. F. Simmons (Mr. R. Ellis Roberts, Finchley High School, N. 3), 
K. V. Meader (University College School), J. R. C. R. Park (Mr. C. E. Cherrill, 
Upton School, near Dover). 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 


Exhibitions: Joan Wilson (Uplands School), Faith Stokes (Miss Garrett, 
Hamilton House, Lee, S.E. 12). 


UPPINGHAM 


Open Scholarships: E. Purves (Mr. A. W. Kingdon, Sandrock Hall, Hastings), 
M. L. Barrett (Messrs. Cameron and Forbes, Lambrook, Bracknell), H. B. W. R. 
Leete (Rev. W. E. Sealey, Fonthill, East Grinstead), B. G. Haselgrove (Mr. G. B. 
Bee, Eversley School, Southwold), B. I. Johnson (Mr. H. Eyre Jeston, Grenham 
House, Birchington), K. A. M. Johnson (Rev. G. Earle and Mr. J. G. Fawcus, 
Bilton Grange, Rugby), J. S. M. Clark (Mr. H. G. Coghlan, Seafield, Collington, 
Bexhill). Rutland Scholarships: D. E. O'N. Johnson and E. T. Butcher (Oak- 
ham School). Howard Figgis Exhibition: D. A. Savory (Uppingham School, 
late of Mr. R. T. D. Hornby, Emsworth House, Emsworth, Hants). 


WELLINGBOROUGH SCHOOL 


Open Scholarships: H. A. Hutcheson (Mr. C. Jowett Edwards, Wadham 
House, Hale, Cheshire), J. N. Lockwood (Mr. C. Jowett Edwards, Wadham 
House, Hale, Cheshire), G. Castellain (Mr. W. J. Hawkes, Woodroughs School, 
Moseley, Birmingham), R. H. Sanders (Rev. W. S. Airy, St. Martin’s School, 
Sidmouth, Devon), H. B. S. Johnston (Mr. J. W. Clouston, Stratton Park, 
Brickendonbury, Herts.), R. K. Chater (Mr. A. Bruce Anderson, Belmont School, 
Westcott, Dorking), J. O. Gaze (Wellingborough School, late Limes School, 
Croydon). Clark Scholarship: A. C. Browne (Wellingborough School, late St. 
James's School, Grimsby). 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 


Scholarships ({60): J. L. Tait (Shaftesbury Grammar School); (£45): W.R. 
Warne (Bramdean, Heavitree, Exeter), H. M. Hughes (Boys’ High School, New- 
port, Mon.), J. G. Stanford (Llandaff Cathedral School), P. W. Fountain (Varn- 
dean, Brighton). Bursaries: T. A. Thomas (St. Michael’s, Uckfield) and R. J. 
Jones (Llandaff Cathedral School). 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 

Non-Resident Scholarship: D. F. Pears (Classics) (Major Dickson and Mr. 
Gardiner, Orley Farm, Harrow). Resident Scholarshipsin College : E. N. Skrender 
(Mathematics and Science) (Westminster School and Mr. E.G. W. Rudge, Malvern 
House, Folkestone), R. H. F. Carlyle (Mathematics and Science) (Mr. F. R. 
Lindsay, Sherborne Preparatory School, Sherborne), R. H. Henderson (Modern 
Languages) (Mr. E. F. Ibbetson, The Limes School, Croydon), A. V. Adams 
(Classics) (Mr. F. G. Turner, Tormore School, Upper Deal, Kent), D. R. Halsall 
(Classics) (Mrs. F. G. Turner, Tormore School, Upper Deal, Kent), A. C. H. 
Barlow (Classics) (Westminster School and Mr. G. B. F. Rudd, Stonevgate 
School, Leicester). Exhibitions (£50): I. E. Geffen (Westminster School, and 
Mr. D. Gill, Devon House School, W.11). Exhibitions (£40): J. Wilson (Mr. 
R. T. Campbell, Shirley House, Watford, Herts.), T. B. Nicholas (Mr. W. G. 
Butler, St. Faith’s, Cambridge), I. R. Clout (Westminster School and Dr. E. 
Evans, Vernon House School, N.W. 2). 


WEYMOUTH COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships: J. L. Ridger (Mr. R. F. Gwinn, Walton Lodge. Walton 
by Clevedon), N. P. W. Calcott (Mr. G. E. Wollen, Etonhurst, Weston-super-Mare). 
First Exhibitions: E. L. K. A. Carr (Mr. E. M. Adolphus, Avington, Boscombe), 
C. G. R. B. Williams (Weymouth College Junior School). Second Exhibitions : 
M. D. H. Bridges (Mr. E. F. Stokes, St. Dunstan’s, Burnham-on-Sea). 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE 

Election Roll: 1, R. G. Pendered; 2, W. H. Plommer; 8, G. W. Robinson; 
4,C. A. F. Russell, 5. G. R. Venning; 6, T. D. Andrew; 7, B. B. Lloyd; 8, J.S. 
Gibb; 9, A. S. Mackintosh; 10, J. K. Bates; 11, H. J. Stephenson; 12, A. A. 
Birley ; 13, C. G. Byrde; 14, A. J. Wilson; 15, J. C. Brown; 16, C. L. Dowell; 
17, M. G. Stevens. 

All these candidates, except No. 14, stood for Scholarships, and will be admitted 
in the above order so far as vacancies occur before next Easter. There will be 
rie eens in September. Exhibitions have been awarded to Nos. 10, 12, 

3, 14, and 17. 


WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL 


Foundation: L. S. Johnson (St. David's, Sudbury), S. P. Wilkins (Wood- 
bridge School), I. Clark (Eversley School, Southwold), E. White (Homefield, 
Worthing). Seckford: B. J. Kelson (Woodbridge School). 


WORKSOP COLLEGE 


Scholarships: J. G. Dudley (Mr. G. Bing, Rockport, Craigavad, Co. Down), 
E. R. Bangor-Jones (Messrs. A. J. and B. S. Farnfield, Bickley Hall, Kent), 
A. L. Evans (Mr. T. Darcy Yeo, Alcuin House, Stanmore), D. C. French (Rev. 
K. Swallow, Coventry Preparatory School). Exhibitions: P.C. J. Brunet (Rev. 
W. E. Searl, Fonthill, East Grinstead), J. B. Butler (Mr. Saunders-Griffiths, 
Hampton House, Chester), D. Hurford (Mr. H. U. Gilbert, Lynchmere, 
Eastbourne), E. W. O. Paul (Mr. R. C. Statter, Elleray, Wallasey), J. Sanders 
(Mr. G. R. Frost, Ghyll Road, Ilkley), E. P. Seaman (Rev. E. E. Roberts, 
Cathedral Choir School, Oxford), P. S. Rees (Mr. T. R. Coombes, Cathedral 
School, Llandaff), A. G. I. Smart (Mr. F. C. Sérille Phillips, Nevill Holt, Market 
Harborough), G. Willsdon (Rev. N. H. Parcell, Bryntirion, Bridgend). 


WREKIN COLLEGE 


Scholarships: C. G. Leigh (Messrs. Farnfield and Walker, Emscote Lawn, 
Warwick), J. G. Lecky (Rev. W. R. Mills, Highficld School, Liphook), D. Neteroff 
(Mr. L. C. Vaughan-Wilkes, St. Cyprian’s, Eastbourne), T. A. Marshall, (Mr. 
A. M. D. Grenfcll, Mostyn House, Parkgate), E. G. Hatch (Mr. J. L. Ryder, Rhos- 
on-Sea School, Colwyn Bay). Exhibitions: P. F. Rogers (Mr. J. L. Ryder, 
Rhos-on-Sea School, Colwyn Bay), P. Schofield (Mr. J. B. Stork, Hallfield, 
Edgbaston), P. A. Kirkby (Mr. P. F. Davis, College Green, Worcester), G. J. 
Bryan (Mr. A. S. Carey, Kilkeel, Co. Down), W. P. Hughes (Mr. C. Watson, St. 
Cuthbert’s, Malvern), C. A. Pain (Mr. J. B. Stork, Hallfield, Edgbaston), R. B. 
Gardner (Mr. A. T. Watts, Kingsmead School, Hoylake). Allison Scholarship for 
Music: A. B. M. Crawford (Mr. G. A. Montague Dale, Newton Mearns, Renfr 
shire). 


WYCLIFFE COLLEGE 
Entrance Scholarships: H. G. Mather (Mr. R. B. Graham, King Edward VII 
School, Sheffield), J. B. Burtt (Mr. K. C. Bird, Ryeford Hall, Stonehouse, Glos.), 
J. M. Allison (Mr. K. C. Bird, Ryeford Hall, Stonehouse, Glos.), J. Haszard 
(Mr. A. E. Miller, Durston House, Ealing, W. 5). Exhibitions: R. Gray (Mr. 
Stuart Woodhams, Moorlands School, Far Headingley, Leeds), B. Lloyd (Rev. 
N. H. Parcell, Bryntirion School, Bridgend). 


WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL. 

Entrance Scholarships: H. Jordan (Surbiton High School), C. Spring Rice 
(St. David's, Englefield Green), J. Petrie (St. Mary's Hill, Woking), E. Babington 
Smith (St. David's, Englefield Green), K. Ross (Dragon School, Oxford), P. 
Sparling, Murrayfield, Heswall. 


3. OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


BRITISH INSTITUTE IN PARIS 


Esmond Scholarship: Miss Z. W. Goddard (King’s College, London). British 
Institute Scholarships: N. O. Barnes (Manchester University), F. A. Hare 
(University of Toronto), C. J. Hayes (Oxford University) and F. West (Sheffield 
and St. Andrews Universities). 


INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


Ferranti Scholarship ({250 per annum for two years): F. C. Williams (Man- 
chester University). Duddell Scholarship (£150 per annum for three years): 
S. I. Hollingworth (Chipping Campden Grammar School). Silvanus Thompson 
Scholarship (£100 per annum for two years, plus tuition fees): S. G. Bittles 
(Messrs. Harland & Wolff, Ltd., Belfast). Swan Memorial Scholarship (£120 
for one year): E. Bradshaw (Royal Technical College, Glasgow). David Hughes 
Scholarship (£100 for one year): W. B. Hutchison (Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow). Salomons Scholarships ({50 for one year): R. Bernard and W. 
McStravick (Heriot Watt College, Edinburgh). Thorrowgood Scholarship (£25 
per annum K two years): K. N. Fordham (London, Midland and Scottish 
Railway Co.). 
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THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
The Royal Sdhools. of Music, London 


(The Royal Academy of Music and The Royal College of Music) 


TELEGRAMS: “ASSOCIA, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 4478. 


COLONEL RAYMOND W. FFENNELL, F.R.C.M., 
SIR JOHN B. MCEWEN, M.A., GLAscow, Mus.Doc., OXON., 


SIR HUGH P. ALLEN, K.C.V.O., M.A., CANTAB., 


PERCY C. BUCK, M.A., Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.M., PROFESSOR 


Or MUSIC, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
H. C. COLLES, M.A., Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.M. 
GEORGE DYSON, Muvus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.M. 
STEWART MACPHERSON, F.R.A.M. 


Secretary: L. H. MACKLIN, M.A. 


Sir W. G. ALcocK, M.V.O., Mus.Doc., Dunelm, 
F.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. 
A. PERCY ALDERSON, Mus.Doc., Dunelm. 
A. ALEXANDER. 
BasıL C. ALLCHIN, M.A., Oxon, F.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. 
WILLIAM ALWYN. 
HuGo ANSON, M.A., Mus. Bac. 
Sir E. C. Bamstow, Mus.Doc., Dunelm, F.R.C.O. 
G. THALBEN BALL, F.R.C.O. 
- Hurst BANNISTER. 
UKE BARTON, F.R.C.M. 
R.O. BEACHCROFT, M.A., Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.O. 
HENRY BEAUCHAMP. 
ARTHUR BENJAMIN. 
R. STERNDALE BENNETT, T.D., M.A., Cantab. 
ARTHUR C. BENT. 
Vicror Boots, F.R.A.M. 
EDWIN York BOWEN, F.R.A.M. 
GORDON BRYAN. 
Percy C. Buck, M.A., Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.M., 
F.R.C.O. 
ALAN Buss. 
EDGAR CARR. 
ADAM CarsE, F.R.AM. 
RUSSELL CHESTER, B.A., Lond. 
E. T. Coox, Mus.Doc., F.R.C.O. 
GREVILLE COOKE, M.A., Mus.Bac., F.R.A.M. 
WADDINGTON COOKE. 
AMBROSE COVIELLO, D.C.M., F.R.AM. 
HAROLD CRAXTON. 
G. D. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O. 
Benjamin J. DALE, F.R. A. M., F.R.C.O. 
HAROLD E. DARKE, Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.O. 
MAURICE D’OBLY, F.R.A.M. 
F. PERCIVAL DRIVER. 
T. F. DUNHILL. 
BPENCER DYKE, F.R.A.M. 
J. Sr. O. DYKES. 
GEORGE Dyson, Mus. Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. 
R. A. EBDON, Mus. Bac., Oxon., F.R .C.O. 
W. G. EVELRIOH, Mus.Doc., Oxon, F.R.C.O. 
T P. FIELDEN, B.A., Mus. Bac., Oxon. 
WALTER ForD, B.A., Cantab. 
D. G. A. Fox, M.A., Mus.Bac., Oxon. 
HERBERT FRYER, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 
ALBERT GARCIA. 
NIcHOLAS C. GATTY, B.A., Mus.Doc., Cantab. 
C. ARMSTRONG GIBBS, B.A., Mus.Doc., Cantab. 


President : 


FOR 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Associated Board: 


ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 


CENTRAL OFFICE : 
14415 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON; 


Chairman. 
LL.D., F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., Principal of The R.A.M. 


Mus.Doc., Oxon. ET CANTAB., D.Litr., Hon. R.A.M., PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, Director 
STANLEY MARCHANT, Muvs.Doc., OXON., F.R.A.M. 


(of The R.C.M. 


H. W. RICHARDS, Muvus.Doc., DUNELM, Hon. R.A.M. 


S. P. WADDINGTON, F.R.C.M. 


Examiners to the Board (Music) : 


ARNOLD W. GOLpDSBROUGE, F.R.C.O. 

ERIC GRANT, Mus.Bac., Lond. 

H. PLUNKET GREENE, 

ARTHUR J. GREENISH, Mus.Doc., Cantab., F.R.A.M., 
F.R.C.O. 

HOWARD HADLEY. 

PATRICK HADLEY, M.A., Mus.Bac., Cantab. 

W. H. Harris, M.A., Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.O. 

J. W.G. HATHAWAY, Mus. Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.O. 

MICHAEL HEAD. 

WELTON HICKIN, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O. 

ARTHUR HINTON, F.R.A.M. 

THEODORE HOLLAND, O.B.E., F.R.A.M. 

ALFRED HOBDAY. 

HERBERT HOWELLS, F.R.C.O. 

FRANK IDLE, F.R.A.M. 

HAYDN INWARDS. 

JOHN IRELAND, Mus.Doc., F.R.C.M, 

HARRY ISAACS. 

GORDON JACOB, Mus. Bac. 

H. V. pea es F.R.A.M. 

Ivor JAMES, F.R.C.M. 

BASIL JOHNSON, B.A., Oxon., Mus.Doc., F.R.C.O. 

FREDERICK KEEL, F.R.A.M. 

HERBERT H. KINSEY. 

W. J. Kreps, A ea F.R.C.O. 

C. H. Krrson, , Cantab., Mus.Doc., Oron., 
F.R.C.O., F. R. C Fi Professor of Music, Univer- 
sity of Dublin. 

T. B. Knott, F.R.A.M. 


HENRY G. Ley, M.A., Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.O., 

JAMES T. LOCKYER, F.R.A.M. (F.R.C.M. 

C. THORNTON LOFTHOUSE, Mus.Bac., Dublin. 

STEWART MACPHERSON, F.R.A.M. 

STANLEY MARCHANT, Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.A.M., 

THOMAS MEUX. (F.R.C.0. 

Henry H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus.Doc., Dublin, 
Mus.Bac., Cantab., F.R.C.O. 

HUBERT MIDDLETON, M.A, Mus.Bac., F.R.A.M., 

EDWARD MITCHELL. [F.R.C.O. 

FREDERICK MOORE, F.R.A.M. 

H.C. C. MOULE, M.A., Mus.Bac., Cantab. 

WILLIAM MURDOCH. 

A. BRIAN NASH. 

JOHN PAUER. 

REGINALD PAUL. 


Bankers: THE MIDLAND BANK, LTD., 237 TOTTENHAM CouRT ROAD, W.1 


MONTAGUE PHILLIPS, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O. 
MAX PIRANI. 
CLAUDE POLLARD, F.R.A.M. 
LLOYD POWELL. 
DAN PRICE, F.R.C.M. 
ALFRED QUAIFE. 
A. RAYMAR, M.A., Oxon. 
ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O. 
W. H. REED, M.V.O., F.R.A.M. 
LESLIE REGAN, B.Mus. 
H. W. RICHARDS, Mus.Doc., Dunelm, F.R.C.O. 
A. WESLEY ROBERTS. 
SYDNEY ROBJOHNS. 
CYRIL B. RoorHaM, M.A., Mus.Doc., Cantab. 
HAROLD SAMUEL, F.R.C.M. 
MALCOLM SARGENT, Mus.Doc., Dunelm, F.R.C.M. 
F. A. SEWELL, F.R.C.O. 
CEDRIC SHARPE. 
FREDERICK G. Samm, Mus.Doc., Dunelm, F.R.C.O. 
E erra Swity, Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.M., 
SIR ARTHUR SOMERVELL, Mus.Doc.,Cantab. F.R.C.M. 
La A. SOWERBUTTS, M.C., Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O. 
M. SPURLING. 
8. W. SPURR. 
REGINALD STEGGALL, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O. 
HARRY STUBBS, F.R.C.O. 
STANLEY G. P. StussBs, F.R.C.O. 
FELIX SWINSTEAD, F.R.A.M. 
B. McCARA SYMONS, A.R.A.M. 
B. FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
LAWRANCE TAYLOR. 
REGINALD S. THATCHER, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., 
EGERTON TIDMARSH. (Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.O. 
WALTER 8. VALE, F.R.A.M. 
S. P. WADDINGTON, F.R.C.M. 
HERBERT WALENN, F.R.A.M. 
PERCY WALLER. 
RICHARD H. WALTHEW. 
GUY WARRACK, B.A., Oxon. 
SEPTIMUS WEBBE, F.R.A.M. 
PERCY A. WHITEHEAD. 
W. E. WHITEHOUSE, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 
W.G. WHITTAKER, Mus.Doc., Dunelm, F.R.C.O. 
H. E. Wirson, 
HERBERT WITHERS, F.R.A.M. 
CHARLES WOODHOUSE. 
Rowssy Woor, F.R.A.M. 


Examiners in Elocution: a. ACTON-BOND ; VERA BERINGER; FRANK CELLIER; WILTON Core, F.R.A.M.; THOMAS DANCE; MERIEL ST. C. GREEN; 


EDITHA GREPE ; 


CAIRNS JAMES; ALBAN JEYNES; 


IRIS LEMARE; ISOBEL MCLAREN; 


CECIL MARTIN; EDWARD MINSHALL; BERTHA MOORE, O.B.E.; 


CONSTANCE NEWELL ; GEORGE SKILLAN ; VIOLA TREE; J. CLIFFORD TURNER; DOROTHEA WEBB, F.R.A.M. 


The Associated Beard holds Taanon of graduated difficulty bp ad 
the Dominions and De 
Thoeretical and Practical Music, and in Elocution in Qreat 

all grades iifousnout Great 
Britain and Ireland three times a year—March-April, June-July, and November- 
December. Entries for the November-December Examinations close Wednesday, 


Great Britain and ireland, and in 
Written and Practical Examinations in 


October 10, 1934. 


Facilities are offered for the separate examination of candidates in Keyboard 


Instruments, Stringed Instruments, and Singing. 


Elocution Examinations will be held in each examination period; for 


particulars see special Elocution Syllabus. 


dencies, in both 
ritain and ireland. 
HARMONY. 


PIANOFORTE. 
ORGAN. 
VIOLIN. 


The subjects for Examination are as follows: 
GRAMMAR OF MUSIC. 


VIOLA. WIND INSTRUMENTS. 
VIOLONCELLO, PIANOFORTE 
DOUBLE BAS3. ACCOMPANIMENT. 


INSTRUMENTAL AND | CLASS SINGING. 
VOCAL ENSEMBLES. | SINGING. 
ARP. ELOCUTION. 


The Board offers annually Six Exhibitions in Music, tenable for two or 


three 


years at The R.A.M. or The R.C.M. These Exhibitions are limited to 


Candidates who fulfil certain conditions set forth in the Syllabus. 


Syllabuses of all Examinations (including Ensemble and Elocution) for 1934 or for 1985, Entry Forms, Written Examination Papers set 
in previous years, and any further information can be obtained post free from the Secretary, 14 & 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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“SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 
SURVEYED” 


Introduction. By Sir Philip Hartog, K.B.E., M.A., B.Sc., L.-es-Sc. (Paris), &c., Director 
of The International Institute Examination Inquiry. (January, 1934) 


Each of the following Articles deals with a particular subject, 
and considers the requirements of an examination therein suitable 
for pupils of School Certificate examination age. To that end 
considerable attention is paid to the form and scope of the 
questions put. 

The series contains matter of practical use to all concerned with 
examinations. 


English Essay. By Mr. A. M. Walmsley, M.A., Northampton School. (February, 1934) 
Classics. By Mr. F. R. Dale, D.S.O., M.C., M.A., City of London School. (March, 1934) 


Modern Languages. By Mr. A. M. Gibson, M.A., Collegiate School, Liverpool. 


l (April, 1934) 
History. By Mr. F. C. Happold, D.S.O., M.A., Bishop Wordsworth’s School, 


Salisbury. (May, 1934) 
Mathematics. By Mr. A. Lea Perkins, M.A., L.C.P., Head of the Mathematical 
Department, Varndean School, Brighton. (June, 1934) 


English Literature. By Mr. A. M. Walmsley, M.A., Northampton School. (July, 1934) 


Handicrafts. By Miss Kate L. M. Welch, Art Mistress, North London Collegiate 
School. (August, 1934) 
Physics. By Mr. J. Cottingham, B.A., Senior Physics Master, Barnsley. (September, 1934) 


Geography. By Mr. C. B. Thurston, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., Headmaster, County School, 
Isleworth. (October, 1934) 


Chemistry. By Mr. J. H. Davies, Ph.D., Headmaster, Deacon’s School, Peterborough. 
(November, 1934) 

Music. By Miss Donington, Senior Music Mistress, Mary Datchelor Girls’ School. 
(December, 1934) 

General Science. By Mr. S. V. Brown, M.A., Liverpool Institute. (January, 1935) 


LONDON: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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KINGS COLLEGE, LONDON 


Advertisement of special Prospectuses 
will be found on page 593 


A List of Schools- 


[Cost of insertion under this heading sent 
on application.] 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, Seaford, 
SUSSEX 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS run on 
Modern Public School lines, recognized by the Board 
of Education and the Universities of Oxford and 


Cambridge. Bracing South Coast air.—Principal, 


Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON (Somerville College , Oxford). 


COACHING 


Ree Hes Lessons, &c. 


ME ISS C. JEANS coaches in French 


or German language and literature, personally 
or by correspondence. Experienced in school work, 
preparations for examinations and for scholarships. 
Up-to-date methods and oral work.—For terms, 
&c., apply Miss C. JEANS, Reidhaven, Earlswood 
Road, Redhill. 


OLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


(founded in 1894), prepares candidates by 
correspondence for all exams. leading to London 
University Degrees; Teaching Diplomas of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and other Universities ; A.C.P., 
L.C.P. Non- examination Courses on History and 
Practice of Education, and other subjects. Students 
also prepared for Matriculation, Leaving Exams., 
Locals, Professional Prelims., &e. Staff comprises 
56 Graduate Teachers. —Prospectus free from SECRE- 
TARY, Dept. E, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. 


POSTS ABR OAD 
apr TEACHERS are earnestly advised to 
consult the Continental Secretary of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, 


Greycoat Place, London, S.W.I, before 
accepting any post abroad. Apply by letter, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. A 
small charge is made for verification. 


 HEADMASTE RSHIP 


BEDALES SCHOOL, Petersfield, 


Hants. 

The Governors invite APPLICATIONS for the 
APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER, to take effect from 
September 1, 1935. 

The School, founded in 1893 by J. H. Badley, the 
present Headmaster, is a boarding school, unde- 
nominational, and co-educational. 

Candidates should preferably be married and not 
over 45. Experience of Modern School methods 
and of co-education is desirable. 

Salary, £1,000, with residence rent free. 

The names of three persons to whom reference 
may be made, but no testimonials, to be sent. 
Applications must be received not later than 
October 13, 1934, addressed to the SECRETARY TO 
THE GOVERNORS, Bedales School, Petersfield, Hants, 
from whom further particulars can be obtained. 


y T EWRITING. Testimonials, 


he one Reports, 6 copies (one), 6d. 
15, 1s. ; E 1s. 50, ls. 9d. MSS. Sylabus. 
10d. 1, 000 words. Honours Certificate —-HURLOCK 
44 Havelock Road, Hastings, Sussex. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


Chancellor: The Right Honourable STANLEY BaLpDwin, M.P., P.C., LL.D. 
Rector : General The Right Honourable JAN CHRISTIAAN Smuts, P.C., C.H., F.R.S., K.C. 


Principal and Vice-Chancellor : Sir JAMES COLQUHOUN IRVINE, C.B.E., Ph.D., D.Sc., 
s¢.D.,, LLED D.C.L., ERS: 


Opening of Session, 1934-35, Tuesday, October 2, 1934 


Preliminary Examinations begin September 6 and March 25. Entries due 
August 7 and February 6. 
Degrees.—M.A., B.Litt., B.Phil., D.Litt., 
Ch.B., M.D., B.D., Ph.D. 
Diplomas.—D.P.H., L.D.S., D.P.D., Diploma in Education. 


UNITED COLLEGE, ST. ANDREWS 
ARTS, SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE 

Undergraduate Classes include Latin, Greek, English, French, German, Hebrew, Philo- 
sophy, Moral Philosophy, Psychology, Economics, Education, Administration 
and Organization of Schools, Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Geology, Modern History, Medieval 
History, Ancient History, Anatomy, Physiology. 

Courses of Advanced Study, Laboratories and Library available for Research Students 
(candidates for Degree of Ph.D., &c.) in: Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics, Botany, Geology, Anatomy, Physiology, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, English, 
French, German, Logic, Experimental Psychology, Moral Philosophy, History, 
Education. 

Scholarships for Research Students.—Four Scholarships of from {160 to £135 
awarded by the University annually. Tenure 2 to 4 years. Other Scholarships 
are open to students of the College. 

Residential Entrance Scholarships for Men.—Five or six of {100 each open each year, 
tenable for 3 or 4 years, competed for annually in June. 

Entrance Bursaries (competed for in June) number each year about 21, ranging in 
yearly value from {50 to £13, in addition to 11 or 12 Bursaries in the gift of 
patrons from £40. Tenure 3, 4, or 5 years. 

Other Bursaries.—10 or 11 Bursaries open to Second, Third, Fourth, or Fifth Year 
Students, ranging in value from £50 to £24. 

Residence Halls for Men Students.—St. Salvator’s Hall, Dean’s Court, and Seaview. 

Residence Halls for Women Students.—University Hall, Afton, Kinnessburn, and 
Chattan House. 

Recreation and Physical Training.—Golf Links, Recreation Field, Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming, Unions for Men and Women Students. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE 
ARTS, SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE 


Undergraduate Classes.—Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Geology, Latin, English, French, German, 
Philosophy, Education, Psychology, Administration and Organization of Schools, 
Scots Law, Conveyancing. 

Courses of Advanced Study, Laboratories, and Library available for Research Students 
(Ph.D. candidates, &c.) in Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, Botany, Geology, Engineer- 
ing, English, French, German, Mathematics, Education. 

Entrance Bursaries (competed for in June).—Eight of from £50 to £40. 
4 years. One of £30, 1 year. One of £25, 3 years. 

Other Bursaries.—Two of £30 for Second, one of £50, and one of £25 for Third 
Year, two of £30 and one or two of £50 for Fourth and Fifth Year Students. 
Tenure, I year. 

Scholarships for Research Students.—Three of £100. 
ships are open to students of the College. 

Residence Hall for Women Students. 

Recreation and Physical Training.— Recreation Field, Gymnasium, Students’ Union. 


CONJOINT MEDICAL SCHOOL, DUNDEE 
Instruction in Medical Subjects for Degrees of M.B., Ch.B., Diplomas in Public Health, 
Dental Surgery, and Public Dentistry. Clinical Courses at Royal Infirmary, and 
other Medical Institutions in Dundee. The first two years of the Medical Degree 
Course are taken at the United College, St. Andrews, or University College, Dundee. 
Courses for Research Students.—Ophthalmology, Bacteriology, Obstetrics, Medicine. 


Inclusive Fees for Curricula 


B.Sc., B.Sc. (Engineering), D.Sc., M.B 


Tenure, 


Tenure, I year. Other Scholar- 


Ordinary Degrees.—M.A., £47 5s.; B.Sc., £80; B.Sc. (Engineering), £94 10s. ; 
M.B., Ch.B., £182. 
Honours Degrees.—M.A., £68; B.Sc., £94 10s. 


Diploma Courses.—L.D.S., £88 10s.; D.P.D., £25; D.P.H., £81 10s. 
Matriculation Fee.— £2 12s. 6d. 
Degree Fees (Examination).—M.A., £7 17s. 6d.; B.Sc., £99s.; M.B., Ch.B., £84 13s. 
Diploma Fees (Examination). —L.D.S., £10 10s.; D.P.H., £10 10s.; D.P.D., £5 5s. 
Pamphlets (free) regarding Preliminary Examination, Bursaries, Graduation in Arts, 
Science, and Medicine, Advanced Study, Research and Higher Degrees, Residence 
Halls, &c., may be had from the Secretary. 
ANDREW BRNNETT, 

The University, St. Andrews, Secretary. 

August, 1934. 
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METHUEN’S NEW ann RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 


THE MIRROR OF THE SEA. By JoserpH CONRAD. Qs. 
(Methuen’s Modern Classics.) 


THE ENID BLYTON POETRY BOOK. Containing Poems of 
mace and Beasts, Flowers and Fairies, Weather and Wisdom. 3s. 6d. 
ne 


ASCHAM’S SCHOLEMASTER. Edited by D. C. WHIMSTER. 
8. > 
FOUR TALES. By Josern Conrap. Is. 6d. 


(Methuen’s Modern Classics.) 
gue Brute, An Anarchist, The Duel, Il Conde—from ‘A Sct of 
ix oD 


MORE ESSAYS BY MODERN MASTERS. (Hivaire BELLOC, 


K. CHESTERTON, E. V. Lucas, ROBERT LYND, A. A. MILNE, J. B. 
PE ) Is. 6d. (Methuen’s Modern Classics.) 


NANSEN OF NORWAY. By C. TurLey SmitH. With Maps. 


2s. Prize edition, 5s. net. 
FIVE-MINUTE TALES: Sixty Short Stories for Children. 
G. L. 


By ENID BLYTON. School Edition. Is. 6d. 
PUNCTUATION HINTS AND EXERCISES. By 


BRADLEY. Is. 3d. 
SELECTIONS FROM KEATS. Poetry and Prose. By 
‘MAGIC SESAME: A Collection of Poems and Rhymes. By 


J. EARNSHAW, M.A. 28. 

J. Compton, M.A., Director of Education, Barking. 3s. 

Also in three parts. Cloth Is. 6d. each. Limp Cloth, ls. 3d. each. A 
sequcl to Open Sesame. 


HISTORY 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN EUROPE. Part II 
1789-1932. By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A. With 8 Maps. 3s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Cyrit E. Rosinson, B.A. 
oe fed and IV. 1689-1927. In one volume, with 35 Maps in the 
ex s 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY FROM 1815 TO 1933. By 


WILLIAM EDWARDS. 5s. net. 


MODERN ENGLAND, 1885-1982: A History of My Own 
Times. By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 16s. net 
This book, which forms the cighth and concluding volume of Oman’s 
History of E ngland, has been written by Sir John Marriott as a sequel 
to his England Since Waterloo (10th Edition, 1933), taking up the 
story at 1885 and bringing it down almost to the present day. 


GEOGRAPHY 


A MODERN WORLD GEOGRAPHY FOR MIDDLE AND 
UPPER FORMS. By E. W. SHANAHAN, M.A., D.Sc. 5s. 
An up-to-date textbook on interesting new lines. 


THE STUDY OF LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. By C. A. Simpson. 
With 5 Maps and Diagrams. 3s. 6d. net. 


AFRICA: A Social, Economic, and Political Geography of 
ite Major Regions. By W. FITZGERALD, M.A. 16s. net. 


LANGUAGES 


LA POMME D’OR. By J. MattrHEwWSON MILNE, M.A., 
D.Litt., Docteur es Lettres. 2s. 6d. 


SELECTED POEMS OF VICTOR HUGO. Edited by Prof. 
A. T. BAKER. F’cap 8vo. 4s. 


LA FRANCE ET LES FRANCAIS. By A. RUTHERFORD and 
MARIE-ROSE RUTHERFORD. With a Map. 3s. 6d. 
An account of Modern France suitable for upper forms. 


GRAMMAIRE DE L’ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. With an 


introduction by Sir E. DENISON Ross, C.I.E. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
The text is that of the Revised French Edition. 


ADVANCED FRENCH UNSEENS. By C. E. Stockton, M.A., 
Bedford School. F’cap 8vo. Is. 3d. 


PETER MACHT DAS RENNEN. By O. B. WENDLER. Edited, 
with Vocabulary, by C. E. STOCKTON, M.A. Illustrated. Is. 9d. 
A modern German detective story suitable for second year study. 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE LATIN TEST PAPERS. By R. D. 


WoORMALD. Is. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS 
SECTION “A” TESTS IN MATHEMATICS. By A. S. PRATT, 


M.A., M.Sc., and G. H. BONSER, B.A. Is. 
Suitable for the first year of general schools and Matriculation exams. 


NEW TEST EXAMINATIONS IN MATHEMATICS. By 
A. S. PRATT, M.A., M.Sc. With or without Answers. Is. 6d. 
The above two books bound together. 2s. 


EASY EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. 
Containing 5,500 Examples. By W. S. BEARD. Nineteenth Edition, 
Revised. A Beginner's Book. Is. 6d. 


PHYSICS 


MAGNETISM AND MATTER. By Epmunp C. STONER, 
Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


A PHYSICS NOTEBOOK: HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND. 
By E.yW. TAPPER, B.Sc., Dulwich College. 2s. 


GRADED EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. By R. L. CHEETHAM. 


With Answers. Is. 9d. 


THE PROPERTIES OF MATTER. By A. E. GODDARD and 
H. F. BOULIND. With 115 Diagrams. 48. In two parts, 28. 6d. each. 
Part I covers the ground for Intermediate Examinations; Part Il is 
of Scholarship Standard. 


PHYSICO-CHEMICAL PRACTICAL EXERCISES. By W. N 
RAE, M.A., and J. REILLY, M.A. 78. 6d. net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUBJECTS. 
F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each. 
Atmospheric Electricity. By B. F. J. SCHONLAND, M.A., Ph.D. 
The Method of Dimensions. By A. W. PORTER, F.R.S. 
Collision Processes in Gases. By F. L. ARNOT, Ph.D. 3s. net. 
Physical Constants. By Dr. W. H. J. CHILDS. 
Electromagnetic Waves. By F. W. G. WHITE, M.Sc. 3s. net. 
The wigs Principles of Quantum Theory. By G. TEMPLE, Ph.D., 
B.Sc. 3s. net. 


THE KINETIC THEORY OF GASES: Some Modern Aspects. 


By M. KNUDSEN. 


CHEMISTRY 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON CHEMICAL SUBJECTS. 
F'cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each. 
The Absorption of Gases by Solids. By S. J. GREGG, Ph.D. 


FLAME. By O. C. de C. Erus. [Zn preparation 


BIOLOGY 
PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE: An Introduction to the Study 


of Biology. By RosamMonp F. SHOVE, M.A., F.L.S. With 134 Illus- 
trations in the text. 5s. 6d. 
A school textbook for Matriculation. 


THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY: A Handbook for Teachers 
of Junior Classes. By E. M. POULTON, M.Sc. 6s. 6d. 


THE GREAT BIOLOGISTS. By Sir J. a THOMSON, 
M.A., LL.D. 28. 6d. Prize Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON BIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 
F'cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each. 


Respiration in Plants. By W. STILES, F.R.S., and W. LEACH. 
Sex Determination. By Prof. F. A. E. CREW. 
The Senses of Insects. By H. ELTRINGHAM, M.A., F.R.S. 
Plant Ecology. By W. Leaca, D.Sc. 
orea cchnlque. By J. R. BAKER, M.A., D.Phil. 
icry and its Genetic Aspect. By Prof. G. D. HALE CARPENTER 

and E. B. Forpb, M.A. 
The Ecology of Animals. By C. S. ELTON, M.A. 
Cellular Respiration. By N. U. MELDRUM, M.A. 
Plant Chimaeras and Graft Hybrids. By W. NEILSON JONES. 
Insect Physiology. By V. B. WIGGLESWORTH, M.A. 


HYGIENE 


A TEXTBOOK OF HYGIENE FOR TRAINING COLLEGES. 
By MARGARET AVERY, B.Sc. (Lond.). With 106 Illustrations. Fifteenth 
Edition Revised. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

This book, completely rewritten and enlarged, covers the syllabus of the 
Board of Education. 


METHUEN & CO. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Printed in Gt. Britain by THE CAMPFIELD PRESS, St. Albans, and Published for the Proprietors by Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, London, R.C. 4 
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M‘Dougall’s Books 


Introductory Practical English. 


By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. A companion volume to the two 
following books, but for younger classes. For Forms 1, 2, 3. 
104 pages. Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Practical English. Byc. F. ALLAN, M.A. 


Ph.D. A delightful and stimulating book of Exercises on every 
branch of the subject. Cloth Boards, 18. gd. 


Advanced Practical English. sy 


C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. A continuation of the Exercises so 
eminently successful in “ Practical English.” Cloth Boards, 2s. 


Practical Grammar. sy c. F. ALLAN, 


M.A., Ph.D. A book with a freshness of outlook on the subject that 
creates an absorbing interest in the most vital subject of the curri- 
culum. Cloth Boards, 28.6d. In Two Parts. Limp Cloth. Each 18. 6d. 


A Modern School Geometry. pyy.v. 


FULTON, M.A., B.Sc., and A. MACGREGOR, M.A. Follows 

the new sequence; the first two parts cover a three years’ course ; 

Part 3 completes Plane Geometry ; Part 4 is Solid Geometry. 

Part t—18. gd.; Part 2—-28.; Combined 1-2— 3s. 6d. 

Part 3—28.; Part 4—23.; Combined 1-2-3—48. 6d.; Combined 
1-2-3-4—6s. 


An Etymological and Biographical 


Dictionary. The ideal Dictionary for students. Biographies 


of Great Writers, Artists, Scientists, &c., make this a valuable 
reference book. All the new words. Aids to Pronunciation. Full 
Cloth Boards, 320 pages. 1s. 6d. 


MARCH OF HISTORY 


The Splendid New Series which identifies itself with the most 
Modern Ideas on Historical Teaching—the Human Interest—the 
Lives of the People. 


From the Beginnings to the End of 


the Middle Ages. By E. H. DANCE, M.A., Senior Scholar, 


Honours School of History, Manchester; Senior History Master, 
Wolverhampton Grammar School. 240 pages. Cloth Boards, 
28. 4d. 


The Middle Ages to the End of 


the 17th Century. By F.T.FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and 
C. M. MARTIN, M.A. (Oxon.). 240 pages. Cloth Boards, 28. 6d. 


The End of the 17th Century to 


the Early 19th Century, 1689-1832. By W.H. 
McHAFFIE, M.A., Hons. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S. 256 pages. Cloth 
Boards, 28. gd. 


The Early 19th Century to the 


Present Day, 1832-1929 (with Retrospect 
I 760- 18 32). By A. BIRNIE, M.A., Lecturer in Economic 
History, Edinburgh University. 262 pages. Cloth Boards, 38. 


From Earliest Times to Present 


Day. By G. S. MAXTON, M.A., and E. H. DANCE, M.A., 


Senior Scholar, Honours School of History, Manchester; Senior 
History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 336 pages. 
Cloth Boards, 38. 3d. . 


McDougall’s Educ. Co., Ltd., 


8 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 4 
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Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 
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An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
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[Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
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Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
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Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender ; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGatTre Broapway, E.C. 4 


International Relations in Education 


One of the features of the post-War years has been 
the attempt to promote and organize relations in the 
domain of education among the nations of the world. 
The system of international relations which has been 
set up by the League of Nations includes as part of its 
machinery four technical organizations, one of which 
is the ‘International Organization of Intellectual 
Co-operation.” The object of this branch of the League’s 
activity is the promotion of collaboration between 
nations in all fields of intellectual effort in order to foster 
a spirit of international understanding as a means to 
the preservation of peace. It has become almost a cliché 
to say that the future of peace depends upon education 
more than upon anything else. It is therefore not sur- 
prising to find that a great part of the work of the 
Intellectual Co-operation Organization is devoted to 
fostering direct contact between departments and 
organizations dealing with education. 

The activities of the League of Nations do not how- 
ever constitute the whole of the effort in this domain. 
A number of attempts have been made by teachers’ 
associations to set up machinery for establishing and 
maintaining relations among teachers in different 
countries. At the moment there exist three important 
international federations of associations of teachers, 
the World Federation of Education Associations, the 
International Federation of Associations of Secondary 
Teachers and the International Federation of Associations 
of Primary Teachers. They are not mutually exclusive, all 
three have very similar aims and among them they cover 
the greater part of the world. Negotiations are at present 
going on with the view of establishing co-operation among 
the three federations, and a movement is on foot to bring 
them together in a joint conference next year. 
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Two international educational bodies of a rather 
different type are the New Education Fellowship, which 
takes for its province the whole field of educational 
development and is particularly interested in new types 
of school and new methods in education, and the 
International Bureau of Education, Geneva, whose 
particular functions are educational research and docu- 
mentation. In addition there is a considerable number 
of international societies interested in some particular 
phase or department of educational activity. A Liaison 
Committee of a number of the more important of these 
has been set up and close co-operation exists between 
this committee and the I.C.O.* of the League. 

The various League of Nations Societies in different 
countries, which also are combined in an international 
federation, concern themselves with education, in that 
one of their objects is to encourage the instruction of 
youth in the aims and activities of the League and to 
emphasize the international aspect in all subjects of 
instruction. Finally there exist all over the world 
numerous private bodies which interest themselves in 
promoting contacts among the youth of different 
nations. 

The result of all these efforts is that in almost every 
country there is to be found a number of people con- 
vinced of the importance of international collaboration 
in the matter of education, willing to compare and to 
exchange methods and to treat jointly and not separately 
questions of general interest. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the work carried 
out by the I.C.O. of the League of Nations may be 
obtained from the recently published Report of its 
activities during 1933t. The organization consists of 
(a) an International Committee of seventeen members 
appointed by the Council of the League, with Prof. 
Gilbert Murray as chairman; (b) three permanent 
institutions, an Intellectual Co-operation Section in 
the League Secretariat, an International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation in Paris, and an International 
Educational Cinematograph Institute in Rome; 
(c) forty-two national committees, set up to serve as 
a link between the International Committee on the one 
hand and intellectual life in the various countries on 
the other; and (d) a large number of committees of 
experts whose terms of reference, periods of appoint- 
ment and size vary according to circumstances. The 
Committee acts as the advisory organ of the Council 
and Assembly and directs and superintends the whole 
work of intellectual co-operation. The Secretariat 
prepares the reports for the Council and Assembly and 
sees that the decisions of those bodies in regard to 
intellectual co-operation are carried out. The Institute 
is the executive organ of the Committee. 

It is impossible to give here a detailed account of the 
various subjects which have received attention. In 
the more strictly educational field may be mentioned 
the organization of universities and other institutions 
for higher education, the co-ordination of national 
university statistics, international student organizations, 
university exchanges, the establishment of national 
centres for the collection of educational information, 
and the preparation of an international educational 
bibliography, the revision of school textbooks, exchanges 
and travel of school pupils, international school corre- 


* 7.C.0. (Intellectual Co-operation Organization). 


t International Intellectual Co-operation, 1933, 194 pages, published by the 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, Paris. 


spondence, educational broadcasting, &c. Other activi- 
ties include the London Conference on the Scientific 
Study of International Relations, International 
Collaboration in Social and Political Sciences, Broad- 
casting and Peace, Co-ordination of Scientific Ter- 
minology, Libraries, Museums, Copyright, and the 
rights of inventors, scientists, and authors. An increasing 
body of publications contains the results of all this work. 

A mere list of subjects cannot convey an adequate 
idea of the variety and extent of the work described 
in the Report. In all the matters dealt with, every effort 
is made to establish and maintain contact with other 
organizations engaged in similar work. The principle 
applied by the I.C.O. in allits work is that of co-ordinat- 
ing national efforts for the promotion of intellectual 
relations, to the end that ultimately there may be brought 
about that moral disarmament without which it is vain 
to hope for success in the attempt to secure material 
disarmament. 

It is very evident from the Report that long steps have 
been taken during the past decade in the development of 
a “policy of the mind.” After some early hesitation 
the I.C.O. is now advancing in two fields. To quote the 
Report, “it is creating the technical machinery and it 
is endeavouring to awaken the spirit which will animate 
it.” Unfortunately the exaggerated nationalism which 
at the moment is a feature of the political situation 
in Europe tends to check intellectual freedom and is 
producing unfortunate reactions. Resentment at the 
submission of intellectual workers to restrictions of 
their liberty of thought and opinion, and fear of the 
spread of the idea of the totalitarian State, are leading 
the teachers of some countries to refuse to co-operate 
with their colleagues in certain other countries. Such 
an attitude can only tend to retard the progress of world 
co-operation, but the results already achieved are so 
encouraging that it may be hoped that the set-back 
will be only temporary. 


SCHOOL BROADCASTING.—The B.B.C. announces publication 
of the Annual Programme of Broadcasts to Schools for the year 
1934-5. Copies may be obtained free on personal application 
to Broadcasting House, at regional offices, at public libraries, 
or for one penny by post from the Publications Department, 
Broadcasting House, London, W. 1. The Annual gives the school 
broadcasting programme for all three terms of the school year, 
beginning in late September. It contains notes on all the 
courses, and an easily-read time-table which can be pinned on 
the class-room wall. Three innovations are announced: A 
course on rural environment, called “ Districts of England,” a 
two-year course on Regional Geography, called ‘‘ Peoples of 
the World,” which aims at providing a background for world 
citizenship, and a course on ‘‘ Music and Movement,” intended to 
help teachers with rhythm work for very young children. Other 
courses included in the programme deal with world history, 
British history, travel talks, national history, gardening, biology, 
literature and modern languages, and Welsh. Illustrated pam- 
phlets for use in the class-room by children listening to the broad- 
casts are published every term and cost 2d. each, post free. 
Those for the autumn term are obtainable now, and pamphlets 
will be available for all the courses except nature study and 
English literature. A special music handbook for teachers will 
cover all the music courses broadcast to schools. The Annual 
Programme directs attention to the low quality of reception 
which is still common in the schools. The Central Council for 
School Broadcasting is anxious to do all it can in the way of giving 
advice, and it also provides teachers with a list of receiving 
apparatus which it has tested and approved. Next year 
the five minute reception tests at (2 p.m.) will be given on 
Fridays only, and schools should be sure that their sets are ready 
to receive the programme which will be broadcast from the 
new Droitwich transmitter on a wavelength of 1500 metres. 
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Occasional Notes 


\ Ñ TE are glad to note that the decision of the Govern- 
ment not to raise the school-leaving age at present 
has called into existence a powerful group of educationists 
ThiaSehool- Ade religious leaders, prominent indus- 
Council. ge trialists, and members of Parliament 
who are determined to continue to 
press for this reform. The School Age Council, of which 
Mr. John Buchan, M.P., is Chairman, has already secured 
a membership representative of all parties. The Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York have both joined. 
Among the Conservative members of Parliament we 
find the names of Miss Thelma Cazalet and Mr. Ronald 
Tree, while Liberals are represented by Mr. Ernest 
Evans and Mr. Joseph Leckie. Mr. J. R. Clynes and 
Sir Archibald Sinclair both support the movement, and 
Councillor Catlow (President of the Association of 
Education Committees), Sir Percy Jackson, Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, and Mr. J. Howard Whitehouse are also 
members. Prominent representatives of industry and 
public affairs are Sir Josiah Stamp, Sir Arthur Salter, 
Viscountess Rhondda, Mr. Harold Macmillan and the 
Marquess of Lothian. The Council has adopted the 
following resolution: ‘‘ That this meeting, recognizing 
the necessity on educational, social and economic grounds 
of raising the school-leaving age to 15, pledges itself to 
take every available means to bring about Government 
action in the matter at the earliest possible moment 
and to do all in its power to remove the remaining 
obstacles in the way of such action.” The hon. secretary 
is Dr. J. J. Mallon, Warden of Toynbee Hall, and we 
understand that one of the first steps will be to send a 
deputation to the Prime Minister and Lord Halifax. 


ME: SHANE LESLIE, writing in the Daily Tele- 
graph, gives an interesting account of the training 
offered by American universities. After a four months’ 

lecturing tour in different colleges, 


University 
Training in though he would not like to support 
America. the strong criticism of their own 


results put forward by American 
educationists, he realized that a crisis was impending 
in academic circles. It is pointed out, for example, that 
the generations before and after the Civil War were 
steeped in the classics. But with the new century the 
perspective of the past has been removed in favour of 
technical abilities in the present, and the classical back- 
ground is wanting. Thus the present system invites 
“ the careerist, adventurer, . . . profiteer, and quack.” 
Higher education has been provided widespread, and 
those who can and those who cannot be educated have 
been given equal opportunities. As everybody cannot 
profit by the old tradition there has been an enormous 
change in teaching towards courses suitable to a technical 
and wealth-getting age ; and owing to the slump, college 
education has become an unusable asset. Mr. Leslie 
was immensely struck by the numbers at Columbia and 
Chicago Universities. He found no lack of competent 
instructors, but missed “‘ the inspiring master by whom 
his pupils swear against all comers.” He returns 
again, however, to the point that so many men with a 
college education find themselves, after all their struggles, 
with no profession open to them. The over-production 
of under-educated men occurs even more in America 
than in England. Degrees are very common and are 
compared to the labels which tourists acquire on their 


luggage. But he closes more hopefully, remarking that 
Americans will shape education to their own needs 
and character, and that the American continent is 
littered with splendid experiments. 


iii Historical Association, among its many useful 
publications, produces none more valuable than 
its Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature, of which 
the twenty-third issue has just appeared 
(Bell & Sons, Is. 6d.). It is intended 
primarily for teachers, and its purpose 
is to give them in the briefest possible 
compass a summary of the most important additions 
to knowledge made in the books and articles of the 
preceding year. It is divided into eight chronological 
sections, each prepared by an expert authority on the 
period covered. In addition there is a “ general ” 
section dealing with works of reference and supple- 
mentary aids. The whole is under the capable editor- 
ship of Mr. R. G. D. Laffan, of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. The present Bulletin, which runs to seventy-four 
pages, contains notes on rather over one thousand works. 
Evidently, therefore, the comments on these works 
are extremely terse. If, indeed, we have any criticism 
to offer respecting this invaluable annual publication, 
it is this, namely, that teachers would find it even more 
useful than it is at present if the less important books 
and articles were ignored and fuller information were 
given concerning the scope and contents of the works 
of outstanding significance. They tend to be over- 
whelmed by the mere mass of the material dealt with. 


Historical 
Literature of 


HE Senate of Cambridge University has discussed 

a problem of University organization of special 
difficulty—the conditions under which admission to 
lectures or facilities in the laboratories 
should be granted to persons who are 
not members of the University. Should 
researches promoted in the interest of commerce and 
industry, the results of which cannot, in the nature of 
things, be published, be permitted in University labora- 
tories? Prof. Sir William Pope detected academic mis- 
trust of commerce and industry in the proposed new 
regulations and reminded the Senate that both firms 
and individuals had made immense money gifts to the 
University during the last twenty years. Collaboration 
between industry and academy should, he thought, be 
encouraged, and the University should feel gratified 
when a worker in technological science found it advan- 
tageous to attack a few of his problems in its labora- 
tories. Further, research associations should be en- 
couraged to use the laboratories under arrangements 
approved by the professor rather than by the Council. 


Industrial 
Research : 


AN interesting discussion followed the opening speech 
of Prof. Pope. Prof. Lowrey said that a friend of his 
who was the head of an important laboratory in London 
had at his disposal funds amounting to 
{5,000 per annum, derived in part 
from research associations and in part 
from commercial and industrial undertakings. Dr. U. R. 
Evans, speaking on behalf of the department of metal- 
lurgy, said that already four parties were concerned, 
the head of the department, the professor supervisor, 
the experimenter and the body which supplied the funds. 


Secret 
Researches. 
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No fifth party, such as the Council of the Senate, should 
be brought in, as it was sufficiently difficult to bring the 
four parties together. Dr. Needham said that failure to 
publish, or the suppression of full publication of results, 
was Clearly contrary to the ideals of the University. 
The Master of Corpus explained that very few actual 
researches in progress were of a secret character. Mr. 
Bernal made allusion to the possibility of secret 
researches for military purposes. Plainly, the whole 
question is of far-reaching importance and its interest 
-is by no means confined to Cambridge. 


Je Court of the University of London has accepted 

a tender of £362,579 for the first instalment of 
the new buildings on the Bloomsbury site and work has 

commenced, the preparation of the 
foundations, a troublesome task, having 
taken rather more than a year. This 
first building will include the Senate 
House and administrative offices, a part of the library 
and some work connected with the Great Hall fronting 
on Russell Square. The date for completion is March 25 
in 1936, the centenary year. An area of 50,000 square 
feet has been prepared for building. This area does not 
extend so far as Torrington Square. The Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association, true to its ideals, has 
appealed to the Court not to build over this square. 
This appeal has not met with a favourable response, 
but there is abundant time for wiser counsels to prevail. 
By means of a balcony surrounding the building and other 
embellishments, the design of the new building has been 
greatly improved. Mr. Charles Holden is the architect. 


New Buildings 
for London 
University. 


aE question of academic freedom, particularly the 

right of university professors to express their 
views on political questions, is constantly arising. 
Prof. Laski, of the London School of 
Economics, has delivered a lecture in 
Russia discussing the prospects of a 
Tevolution in Great Britain. For a professor of political 
science to discuss the possible explosion of a State 
may not appear more inappropriate than for a professor 
of physics to discuss the explosion of an atom. In this 
instance, the venue was peculiar. We may safely surmise 
that if a Russian professor lectured in this country on 
the prospect of the restoration of Czarism, his reception 
on his return would be disconcerting. Sir Ernest 
Graham-Little, member of Parliament for the University 
of London, protested strongly in a letter to the Datly 
Telegraph against Prof. Laski’s outburst, even going so 
far as to suggest that the University grant to the London 
School of Economics, which, he said, had long been 
regarded as a hotbed of Communist teaching, might 
conceivably be reduced by the Court of the University, 
the present allocation being in the opinion of many 
members of the University excessive. 


Academic 
Freedom : 


TE controversy assumed a new aspect when the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Principal of the University, 
having disclaimed official responsibility for Prof. Laski’s 
Opinions, suggested that his action 
would doubtless form the subject of an 
inquiry by the appropriate body. 
Against this suggestion, and also against the views 
expressed by Sir Ernest Graham-Little, Mr. J. M. 
Keynes contributed a vigorous letter to the New States- 
man. What, he asked, was the “ appropriate body ” 


Mr. Keynes’s 
Protest. 


to inquire into the case and when did it last function ? 
Sir Ernest Graham-Little’s suggestion about the public 
grant to the London School of Economics, he stigmatized 
aS monstrous. Younger members of the Left, he con- 
ceded, had toyed with Marxist ideas and could not 
therefore repel reactionary assaults on freedom with 
a clear conscience. He emphasized both on Right and 
Left the importance that not the smallest breach should 
be allowed in the fortifications of liberty. Editorially, 
the New Statesman asserts that the economics in vogue 
at the School of Economics, so far from being com- 
munistic, is of the extreme latssez faire variety. Was 
not the phrase “the inevitability of gradualness ” 
invented by one of the chief founders of the school, 
Lord Passfield, better known as Sidney Webb ? 


ITHOUT necessarily commending the word “ cen- 
tres” as the best word to describe the new 
institutions for training unemployed boys and girls 
between the ages of 14 and 18, we are 
glad that at this stage the word 
“school” has been avoided, though 
the etymological origin of the word “school ’’ would 
indicate its suitability. Local interest is to be secured 
by a local contribution of 25 per cent of net expenditure, 
leaving 75 per cent to be found by the Minister of Labour. 
A “ centre ” must have at least fifty persons between the 
ages of 14 and 18 in attendance who have been out of work 
for twelve consecutive days. Smaller numbers will be 
accommodated in existing educational institutions, 
“junior instruction classes ’’ being formed if there are 
twenty-five unemployed juveniles. Boys and girls 
attending these centres will be regarded as at all times 
available for employment, a sensible provision in 
itself removing the centres from the category of schools. 
For some years, we suppose, the work of the centres 
will be experimental in character and valuable lessons 
should be gained in methods of adolescent training, 
using the word in its most comprehensive sense. 


New Instruction 
Centres. 


AAS ORDING to an inspired forecast, the L.C.C. 
has ambitious but sound plans for educational 
development during the next three years. The two 
main objects on which attention will 


ee be concentrated are unsuitable school 
Plans : buildings and large classes. A pre- 


liminary survey of the former is now 
being made, and it is stated that ten of the worst schools 
are to be rebuilt or modernized, with the result that 
class-rooms and playgrounds are to be more spacious, 
while indoor sanitation, hot water supply and staff- 
rooms, and other amenities will be provided. New senior 
schools are planned with subject rooms and adequate 
equipment. There can be nothing but praise for these 
projected developments, because since children spend 
the greater part of their waking hours in school, the 
least that the capital of the Empire can do is to give 
its future citizens a healthy and pleasant school environ- 
ment as different from the barrack-like buildings of 
the eighteen-seventies as modern electric lighting is 
from the early flaring gas-jets. 


CAR ELY less important is the reported decision 
of the Council to abolish classes of over fifty in its 
infants’ departments. Starting from the bottom up, 
so to speak, the Council will in future limit babies’ 
classes to forty, and infants’ classes to forty-six. The 
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rooms allotted to babies’ classes are to be enlarged 
and so planned as to provide the 
canal largest possible maximum of free 
movement and modern equipment 
such as canvas beds, tables and chairs which will permit 
of restful positions and a comfortable environment. 
Whatever one’s political beliefs, it is impossible not to 
applaud the Committee’s proposals in this respect, 
and we can surely see in them the practical outlook 
of the new women members, and not the least the fact 
that a woman occupies the chair of the L.C.C’s Educa- 
tion Committee. And, after all, it is London’s privilege 
to lead in these matters, and we hope the metropolis 
will give a good and promising lead which will be copied 
in less progressive areas. 


TE Board of Education has directed public atten- 
tion to the fact that State scholars are gaining a 
high percentage of academic distinctions at the older 
universities. Three of the men who 
A oaran obtained firsts in greats at Oxford this 
Lists : year were State scholars who had 
formerly proceeded from primary to 
secondary schools with free places. Last year, a State 
scholar at Oxford won the Ireland and Craven scholar- 
ships in his second year: another won the Gaisford 
prize after capturing the Ireland, Craven, Hertford, 
and the Chancellor’s Latin Prose Prize. A Cambridge 
scholar took a first in the Mechanical Sciences Tripos 
with distinction in two subjects, and was awarded four 
university prizes, while a classics scholar carried off 
in his second year a Stewart of Rannoth scholarship, 
the Porson Prize for Greek Verse, the Members’ Prize 
for Latin Essay, and a Browne medal. These facts 
alone would serve to show that the system of State 
scholarships has already proved its worth. 


HE number of State scholars now pursuing studies 
at the universities simultaneously is well over a 
thousand. This figure accords with the basis of the 
awards, which is that in every year 
A eh 300 scholarships are awarded by the 
Board to students from grant-aided 
secondary schools to enable them to take degree courses 
at the universities of England and Wales. The quality 
of the awards is shown by the fact that last year 65 per 
cent of the men apd 22 per cent of the women obtained 
a first in their final degree examination. We should be 
interested to know, however, why the percentages for 
the two sexes are so far apart. The whole subject of 
State scholarships offers a promising field for useful 
research. It would, for example, be worth while 
investigating the after-careers of State scholars, and 
their achievements relative to other open scholars 
at the universities. Are their successes the reward of 
specific ability and does consistent application play its 
part? Are their medical records equal to or better 
than those of other university students? Do their 
careers prove the superior power of hereditary ability, 
or a specific environment, or better pre-university 
education? In capable hands a well-planned inquiry 
into the subject might yield valuable results. 


TEHE TIMES devoted a leading article on the subject 

of English on August 10, and its columns have 
been the scene of several skirmishes by those who 
hold strong views on such subjects as the increasing 
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use of adjectival nouns and the maltreatment of familiar 
words. The battle has not always 
gone to the strong, for we observe 
that Lord Daresfort, who vigorously 
protested against what he termed the ‘ criminal” 
treatment of certain popular adjectives such as 
“ dramatic,” was, later, mildly asked to define the 
precise import of the term “ criminal” and its legal 
application in this instance. The Times and its corre- 
spondents generally agree in blaming the Press and 
those who read newspapers for the maltreatment of 
modern English. We would add that nowadays more 
than ever the onus lies on our schools, and in particular 
our secondary schools, to stimulate interest in good 
English and a dislike of bad English. Every teacher 
can play his or her part in ensuring that his or her 
pupils shall cultivate the use of pure simple English 
free from the twin enemies of jargon and sophistication. 


English and 
the Public. 


A SPECIAL series of performances for children is 
to be inaugurated shortly at the Academy Cinema 
in Oxford Street. On Saturday mornings, two sessions 
Filia Yor will be arranged at which films suit- 
Children. able for children will be shown. It 
is intended that the films will be 
entertaining as well as instructive, and one of the first 
to be shown will be adapted from a famous adventure 
story. An influential committee has been formed to 
co-operate with the management, and includes the 
Duchess of Hamilton, Lady Simpson, and Lady Filmer- 
Sankey. The idea is an admirable one, and the only 
wonder is that central London has had to wait so long 
for the inception of a plan that has been working 
successfully for some years at Oxford. It is all very 
well for magistrates and social reformers to utter 
gloomy diatribes about the evil influence of the cinema, 
but their wiser course would be to encourage the develop- 
ment of good and suitable programmes. The cinema 
is a permanent feature of modern life, and an influential 
one, and any move that is made towards giving children 
something better than an “A” film from Hollywood 
or Elstree deserves to be cordially supported. 


HEN the Scottish Estimates were before the House 
of Commons, Dr. George Morrison, the repre- 
sentative of the Scottish Universities, in the course of 
a thoughtful speech took occasion to 
a Burnham Suggest the institution of some national 
ommittee for s ; 
Scotland. negotiating body on the lines of the 
urnham Committee to deal with the 
salaries of Scottish teachers. He expressed the hope that 
the Government would not find this an impossible 
suggestion. Mr. Skelton, in reply, was distinctly non- 
committal, but he confessed it would be a most interesting 
thing if the education authorities and the teachers came 
together and discussed the question with a view to reach- 
ing some agreement about salaries. There can be no 
doubt that Scotland is less favourably circumstanced than 
England in the matter of teachers’ salaries. Although 
the proportion of graduates is much higher in Scotland, 
and although practically all Scottish teachers are fully 
certificated, their salaries are on the whole less satis- 
factory and there have been frequent carping demands 
to have them reduced. When the present scales were 
fixed originally, it was quite clearly understood that they 
were not to be considered as linked to a fluctuating cost 
of living, and as they were to come into operation at a 
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time when no direct contribution was paid by the 
teacher to the superannuation scheme, it was contended 
that this must be taken into account in determining the 
scales. Consequently there is no argument for reduction, 
but rather one for an increase, although the teachers 
have never advanced this argument. If a Burnham 
Committee could protect the scale from uninformed 
criticism its institution would be amply justified. 


| none of the learned professions do we find so much 
enthusiasm for vacation courses as amongst teachers. 
Thousands of them devote every year a considerable 
proportion of their hard-earned holiday 
one ee to “refresher” courses, nor is the 
TN. enthusiasm confined to the younger 
teachers who might be considered as 
undertaking such additional studies with a view to 
promotion. The older teachers seem to be no less keen, 
and many of them wander very far indeed in search of 
inspiration. There are few vacation courses anywhere 
in Europe that do not attract teachers from this country. 
In Scotland, the subjects that seem to be most popular 
are “mental and scholastic tests” and “modern 
infant methods.” Scotland has been rather slow in 
taking up the study of intelligence tests, but there has 
been a steadily increasing interest of late, encouraged 
by the training colleges and by the example of the Scottish 
Research Council, which has itself undertaken several 
important investigations into the distribution of in- 
telligence. But the most largely attended of ałl courses 
are the courses on “‘ modern infant methods.” The 
Scottish infant teachers are amongst the most skilful 
and enthusiastic members of their profession. There 
seems to be a certain fascination about the teaching 
of very young children which begets an enthusiastic 
study of new methods and new teaching aids. The 
features that attract most are “individual” work, 
‘project ” work, and “ rhythmic ”?” work. Some of the 
teachers complain that they are not free to employ 
newer and brighter methods because of the restrictions 
put upon them by conservative headmasters, but even 
the headmasters are found in the vacation courses, many 
of them keen on the newest ideas and movements. 


Toe are few secondary schools in Scotland that 
cannot boast of a school magazine. The usual 
arrangement is to publish once each term. Some of these 
ventures are quite modest affairs, type- 


cee in Written and with a very restricted 
Scotland: circulation. Others are much more 


ambitious, with attractive covers, well 
printed, and provided with numerous paying advertise- 
ments. The range of talent displayed is remarkable. 
The dramatic skill manifested is often quite marked, 
and there is usually a plentiful supply of verse, much of 
it very creditable when one considers the age of the 
' versifiers. Some magazines make a special feature of 
the illustrations. It is here, perhaps, that the advance 
on the work of former years is most distinct. The 
standard of artistic production is steadily rising in 
Scottish schools. Schoolboy wit is a constant feature of 
all school magazines, showing itself sometimes in smart 
allusions to topical events, sometimes in clever parodies 
of the poems studied in class. The wise teacher knows 
that it pays to encourage in every way the production 
of the school magazine. Such a venture is a real “ pro- 
ject ” of high educational value. It provides an outlet 
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for skill in almost every subject of study, and in the re- 
source and initiative it calls for in those who are more 
directly responsible for its production it offers an 
educational training of the most useful type. 


EDICAL education in London and other cities 
is in a flourishing condition. New developments 
in London have taken two forms—first, machinery for 
Kiia closer co-operation between the three 
Education, great medical schools—St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, St. Thomas’s, and Guy's— 
and, secondly, the linking of these and other London 
medical schools with the municipal hospitals now main- 
tained by the London County Council—an affiliation 
somewhat corresponding to that of the academic colleges 
with training colleges for teachers recently arranged. 
The new facilities will enlarge the clinical opportunities 
of students, who will be allowed to reside for a fortmght 
in the municipal hospitals. The scheme of co-operation 
between the great medical schools should make for 
economy and efficiency in the arrangement of special 
courses of study. It affords refreshing evidence that, 
in face of a great public need, old and deep-rooted 
rivalries and jealousies die a natural death. 


(> universities teach citizenship? Sir Ernest 
Simon in an address to the Liberal Summer School 
at Oxford, attacked the universities— 
especially Oxford and Cambridge— 
. for the general lack in the teaching of 
citizenship. At Oxford, he said, notwithstanding an 
astonishing array of professorial talent in the subject, 
only 20 per cent left with any interest in the modem 
world. He appealed to universities to produce leaders 
able to think clearly about political affairs on which 
civilization is in danger of crashing. Though himself a 
member of the Economic Advisory Council, he confessed 
his inability to understand the currency problem. 
Only half a dozen members of Parliament, he surmised, 
understood that problem. This is not encouraging, 
for the free flow of money in the body politic appears 
to be as important as the free flow of blood in the body 
physical. Experiments based on economic theories 
have failed so often that popular study of the subject 
is discouraged. The main facts should, however, be 
more widely explained and teachers both in universities 
and in secondary schools might be more active in this 
direction. 


Citizenship. 


HE National Trust for Places of Historic Interest 

and Natural Beauty has been considering methods 
of saving historic dwelling-houses in the country, too 
large and expensive for residential 
use by their present owners. Public 
generosity is quickly aroused when 4 
loved and beautiful mansion is in jeopardy. But more 
must be done to deal with this great problem. We agree 
with Lord Zetland, Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Trust, that “ within a generation scarcely any 
of the larger historic houses of Britain, save perhaps 4 
few in the neighbourhood of London, would be lived 11, 
certainly not by the families who created them.” Some 
of these are already in use for educational purposes, 
including orphanages and public schools for boys and 
girls. There is a pressing need for residential colleges 
of university standing, especially for women. The 
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civic university is indispensable, but should be supple- 
mented by affiliated colleges in beautiful surroundings, 
with adequate facilities for athletics. 


T Caldecott Community, like many other charitable 
institutions, is in need of funds. Believing in self- 
help, the Community gave a performance of “ The Son 
of Jochebed,” the text being based on 
nin, Fleg’s Life of Moses. The performers 
ranged in age from 8 to 124 years, the 
latter patriarchal age being the age of the child described 
in the programme as “ Betsy,” who played the leading 
character, Moses. With simple scenery and apparatus, 
nearly all the outstanding events of the life of Moses were 
depicted, eurhythmics being called in aid when the 
children of Israel were crossing the Red Sea. The Com- 
munity exists for the help of children whose home 
circumstances are in various ways abnormal, unhappy, 
or unsuitable, and its doors are open to children of all 
classes. The Report recites seven types of abnormal 
homes. With security, the de-valued child gains fear- 
lessness—he becomes again an individual, loved and 
valued for his own sake. The Community is at present 
established at the Mote, Maidstone. Its work appears 
to be admirable, and we commend the appeal to the 
generous public. 


To incidence of deafness is a question of great 
interest to all teachers, a national problem, as Dr. 
G. P. Crowden described it in a paper read before the 
British Medical Association. As the 
result of an investigation of the 
elementary school children of Hornsey, 
he concluded that the first step in the prevention of 
deafness was the routine use of the audiometer. Experi- 
ence in Tottenham on these lines had been most en- 
couraging. Many cases of severe defective hearing had 
been restored. Doctors do not offer much hope to the 
adult deaf. Dr. Crowden’s assertion that successful 
treatment of deafness in children is possible will be 
welcome news to many parents and teachers. Obviously, 
the first thing to be done is to detect deafness. This is 
not such a simple matter as may be supposed. Much 
apparent stupidity in children is due to undetected 
deafness. Medical examination and diagnosis are 
followed by treatment and then by re-testing by the 
audiometer to assess the effects of treatment. Finally, 
comes the decision of the medical and educational 
authorities in regard to the subsequent treatment of 
the child. 


Deafness. 


M R. FRANK ROSCOE, Secretary of the Teacher’s 
Registration Council, deals very trenchantly with 
this subject in a recent issue of The Schoolmaster. The 
immediate inspiration of his article 
was the criticism directed against 
Prof. Laski, of the London School of 
Economics, in respect of a course of lectures delivered 
by him at Moscow, but the principles Mr. Roscoe lays 
down are of general application. He maintains that 
in the class-room a teacher is under a professional 
obligation to refrain from using his authority to impose 
his own views on pupils. He must present his views, 
but he should also present the other side and try to 
hold the balance fairly. Outside the class-room he is 
a citizen and is fully entitled to think and speak as 
he chooses. The suggestion that a teacher must hold 


The Teacher’s 
Freedom. 


aloof from controversy outside the school walls is 
absurd because in practice it means that a large number 
of educated men and women are to exercise no influence 
on the political thought of their fellows. But to-day 
we see that instead of extending freedom, many of 
those in authority are bent on limiting it. Teachers 
are morally bound to claim freedom for themselves 
and for their pupils. They cannot honourably consent 
to give their judgment over to the keeping of others or 
become mouthpieces of authority. If the political 
views of a university professor are to be made the subject 
of an inquisition and if the expression of his views is 
to involve the penalty of dismissal, we shall soon find 
the plague extending to teachers in every branch, 
with bewildering possibilities. This view will, we feel 
sure, commend itself to the large majority both of 
teachers and of the general public. Every encroach- 
ment on freedom of thought or speech must be strenu- 
ously resisted. 


| Bein rae a have watched with some anxiety 
the effect of the Nazi revolution in Germany 
on the schools of that country. Their misgivings will 
not be allayed by the reports of the 
Reich meeting of the National Socialist 
Teachers’ Association at Frankfurt 
which have appeared in the Press. This Association 
was, it appears, formed from a large number of separate 
organizations and now comprises about 300,000 teachers 
of all grades. The chief speech at the meeting was made 
by Dr. Rust, the German Minister of Education. He 
said that, in the past, France and Great Britain had 
experienced hours of heavy battles, but they had never 
been confronted with the problem of their very existence. 
That was why they misunderstood Herr Hitler's action 
in judging and executing his former associates, and 
had talked of the revival of the brutal Middle Ages in 
Germany. A real Nazi economy would come when all 
Germans had become National Socialists and servants 
of the National Socialist State. National Socialism 
would exist in the German schools when it had been 
created by a new class of German teachers. They were 
to be trained in the National Socialist Teachers’ League 
in order to create the new type of human being demanded 
in Germany. If they wished to gain control over German 
youth they must live and march with the people's 
army of the future like the highly esteemed military 
officer. The teacher’s chief task was the development 
of character, last and not least, through physical train- 
ing. It is perhaps just as well that this naked and 
unashamed statement should be duly noted, especially 
in conjunction with the pamphlets on Nazi history 
teaching being published by the “ Friends of Europe.” 
Such a creed means the end of all freedom for the 
teacher, to say nothing of its effects on the unfortunate 
pupils. 


Propaganda in 
German Schools. 


ProF. GEORGE DREYER, Professor of Pathology at 
Oxford since 1907, has died in Denmark at the age of 61. 
He was born in Shanghai, received a European education, 
and was appointed at the age of 34 to the Chair of Pathology 
at Oxford under a scheme designed to link the Oxford 
Professorate more closely with the college system. During 
his four years of war service he was responsible for the mass 
production of an emulsion which could be used in the 
diagnosis of typhoid fever and for a formula whereby the 
vital capacity of individuals could be tested. He was made 
a C.B.E. in 1919 and elected F.R.S. in 1921. 
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ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


(University of London) 


HE WINTER SESSION will 
October 1, 1934. 

The Medical School provides courses in Preliminary, 
Intermediate, and Final Subjects, and Students can 
join at once after matriculation. 

Situation.—Between a large population, providing 
Clinical material, and one of the best residential 
districts, thus enabling students to live in close 
proximity to their work. 

New Buildings.—Classes began during the Summer 
Session of 1933 in the new buildings, which cost 
£250,000. 

Clinical Units in Medicine and Surgery.— 
Certain members of the Medical and Surgical Staff 
devote their whole time to teaching and research. 

Nearly 1,000 Beds available for teaching—addi- 
tional clinical material being provided by affiliation to 
an Infirmary and other Institutions. 

Entrance and Research Scholarships to the value 
of {1,200 are awarded annually. 

Appointments varying in value up to £750 per 
annum open to students after qualification. 

For further particulars and illustrated prospectus 
apply to the School Secretary. 


C. M. WILSON (M.C.), M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Dean. 
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Exceptional facilities are provided by 
the E.S.A. for the rapid dispatch of 


printed school books at the com- 
mencement of term. 


Expert assistants with long service 
deal with the orders directly they are 
received, and thus books are dis- 
patched with the utmost speed and 
accuracy. 


Principals and teachers are invited 
to use the comprehensive library of 
upwards of 12,000 specimen volumes 
of school books at Esavian House. 


A catalogue of Textbooks will be 
sent to Principals on request. 
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Reviews 


SCIENCE THROUGH THE AGES 


The Endless Quest: Three Thousand Years of Science. By 
F. W. WESTAWAY. (218. net. Blackie.) 

According to Dr. Johnson, those who render scientific 
discoveries intelligible to the public are performing a 
service second in worth only to that of the discoverers 
themselves. With this judgment, few will disagree, and 
we shall therefore rate very highly the work which, in the 
course of a long and active life, Mr. Westaway has done 
for the scientific education of the English-speaking world. 
His inspiring influence has made itself felt far beyond the 
bounds of the very numerous personal contacts that, as 
one of His Majesty’s inspectors, he had so many oppor- 
tunities of making, and that he knew so well how to utilize 
to the best advantage. His books on scientific method and 
science teaching have probably been among the most 
effective individual factors in moulding the character and 
directing the course of elementary science teaching in this 
country, and his high ideals have been accompanied by 
very practical suggestions for their realization. 

In his latest book—a trulv magnificent piece of work— 
Mr. Westaway has admirably achieved two ambitious 
objects. In the first place, he has given us a clear panorama 
of the development of science from the earliest times to 
the present day : a panorama in which the salient features 
of the landscape appear in bold relief, but in which a closer 
examination reveals a wealth of skilfully chosen detail. In 
the second place, he has explained and criticized scientific 
methods, theories, and philosophies with a breadth of 
vision and a keenness of acumen that few historians of 
science can parallel. His book is therefore much more than 
a lucid narrative of the growth of science, and must be 
regarded as an important contribution to the history of 
human thought. 

Mr. Westaway’s main tenet is made perfectly clear from 
the start ; it is that progress rests always on facts and ever 
more facts, and that the secrets of nature cannot be wrung 
from her by algebra. He does not, of course, minimize the 
value of hypotheses and mathematical processes, but 
rightly maintains that they are the servants, not the 
masters, of science. That this attitude is indeed the true 
one to adopt emerges with unmistakable certainty from a 
thoughtful reading of the book, where Mr. Westaway, 
while never hesitating to express his own opinion, gives 
the reader ample facts upon which to form an independent 
judgment. 

As is inevitable in the present stage of their develop- 
ment, Mr. Westaway devotes less space to the biological 
sciences than to the more advanced mathematical or semi- 
mathematical physics and chemistry, and since his aim is 
largely critical this apparent lack of balance is justifiable; the 
better developed sciences have more to tell us of the funda- 
mentals of scientific philosophy than those that are still 
almost entirely descriptive or only recently experimental. 

In the space of a short review, it is impossible to offer 
any detailed criticism of so large, and so weighty, a book. 
There are, however, two points upon which comment 
seems desirable. The first has to do with a suggestion 
lately put forward by Prof. H. Levy, namely, that the lines 
upon which science has developed have been largely laid 
down by the state of society in which the development 
occurred. While there is doubtless a core of truth in this 
hypothesis, Mr. Westaway’s story makes it abundantly 
clear that, so far as any human activity can be free of 
society, scientific discovery has always enjoyed that free- 
dom, and that, if one can be said to have moulded the 
other, science has moulded society and not society science. 

The second point is that Mr. Westaway has, we think, 
gravely underestimated the scientific attainments of the 
Dark and Middle Ages, and has failed to realize the high 
standard reached by the men of science of medieval Islam. 


Here, indeed, he lapses from his usual accuracy, and even 
repeats the long-exploded fable of the burning of the 
library at Alexandria by the Arabs. He is wrong, too, in 
saying that the Moors who invaded Spain were not of 
Arabian stock ; but when the level of the book as a whole 
is so high, it would be ungenerous and unfair to lay emphasis 
on a few slips. 

A word of praise should be given to the illustrations, 
which are clear, pertinent, and adequate; and to the 
general format, which is excellent. 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS ON SCHOOL LIFE 


The Old School: Essays by Divers Hands. Edited by 
GRAHAM GREENE. (7s. 6d. net. Cape.) 

We have come once more through a period of the year 
when the school speech day has been much in evidence; 
and a person who has heard or read school speeches these 
many years past must surely have felt a little tired by the 
amount of drivel that has once more been talked. True, 
there are every year some remarkable exceptions, and this 
year has been no exception to that rule. But too often the 
distributor of prizes has made it his proud boast that 
never in his life did he win a prize for any intellectual 
effort. And too often has he gone on, like Tom Brown's 
father in the story, to say or to imply that scholarship is 
of no account, and that the old school has played its part 
well, if it has sent forth into the world a brave, truth- 
telling, honest—though possibly an ignorant and a rather 
stupid—Eneglish gentleman. Moreover, he has not ven- 
tured to scrutinize too closely the methods by which the 
old school has sought to achieve these high aims, or indeed 
the possibility of really achieving such aims by such 
methods. And now, right into the midst of the speeches, 
Mr. Graham Greene and his band of contributors have 
pitched this book, the main purport of which seems to be 
that loyalty to a school may mean disloyalty to things 
which are greater than schools, and that in fact the English 
public school as it has been known is a doomed institution. 

Most of the twenty essays of which the book consists 
refer to public boarding schools; most of the essays 
describe conditions which prevailed during the period of 
the War, and most of them have been written by persons 
who had already given proof of their ability to write 
English with some degree of distinction. These are facts 
to be borne in mind if we are to make a fair estimate of 
the book. It may be said that such a band of contributors 
does not represent the young barbarian which the adoles- 
cent boy is supposed to be. There is surely something to 
be said, however, for selecting a group of writers who 
really can write. Besides, we take leave to doubt whether 
the normal boy is a barbarian, except in so far as the 
conditions under which he lives made him so; and in any 
case a system of discipline which offers no comfort to a 
sensitive boy of the intellectual type has perhaps had its 
day. The fact seems to be that the old-fashioned public 
school suited a time when there was a real governing class 
in this country, and when this country really ruled, some- 
times with a high hand, her overseas dominions. That 
time has gone by, and on the whole the public schools 
are probably beginning to realize that the country has 
less and less need of the traditional class-conscious public 
school type. We observe in some quarters a disposition to 
deny that any such type exists. This view, however, seems 
somewhat at variance with the confession of one of the 
most distinguished of Mr. Greene’s contributors—that he 
dislikes people who are not of that type! 

Two of the essayists describe the conditions of a great 
public day school, but it is to be regretted that one of 
them devotes most of his space to a largely irrelevant 
account of his unhappy home life. Three of the essays are 
written by women, and these are among the best in the 
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book. On the whole, the women’s criticism is much less 
acid than the men’s—probably, we suspect, not so much 
because the critics are women, as because the disciplinary 
defects of the girls’ schools were at any rate not of the 
brutal order. One essayist describes the War-time con- 
ditions of an elementary school, which, it is to be hoped, 
must have been an exceptionally bad one, even at that 
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time. But the essay exemplifies the fact that if all was 
not well with the public school, neither was all well with 
the elementary, nor indeed with any other type, of school. 
Never was the school system of this country subjected to 
more searching criticism than to-day, and if some of the 
criticism in this book is rather one-sided, it is none the 
less salutary. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Young George. By F.O. Mann. (8s. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 

In this story Mr. Mann leaves Albert Grope and his associates 
and presents us with an entirely new set of characters. Once 
again he recreates the atmosphere of South London during the 
latter years of the nineteenth century. Readers of his earlier 
works will recognize his meticulous regard for detail, his first-hand 
knowledge of the lives of ordinary working folk, and his ability 
to make a readable story out of ordinary, undramatic, everyday 
events. We follow the life of George, the youngest son of a small 
builder in Peckham, from his infancy to his marriage at the 
early age of nineteen. George was intelligent, imaginative and 
fond of reading, and kept these qualities in spite of Board School 
“ education.” The description of the Board School of those days 
and of the men who passed as teachers is particularly interesting. 
A certain romantic strain keeps George in search of an ideal, 
but unfortunately the people whom he meets (drawn with skill 
and descriptive power by the author), with one or two exceptions, 
are of an unattractive and vulgar type. The book ends with 
George’s rash plunge into marriage. We feel, however, that we 
shall meet him again, and await the story of his future develop- 
ment with interest. 


The Radiant Way. 
BETH L. SINTON. 


Third Step. By JANE Brown and ELiza- 
(1s. 3d. Chambers.) 


Methuen’s Library of Humour. Edited by E. V. Knox. Harry 
Graham. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
Laikan : the Story of a Salmon. By J. WENTER. Translated 


from the German by C. ASHLEIGH. (6s. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

Real Adventure. Selected by E. W. PARKER. Edited by W. T. 
HutTcuHins. (1s. 6d. Longmans.) 

English on the Anvil: a Language and Composition Course for 
Secondary Schools. By J. N. Britton. First Book: for 
Junior Forms. (1s. 9d. Foyle’s Educational, Ltd.) 

School Certificate English. .By A. E. M. BayLiss. (3s. Harrap.) 


Essentials of Modern English. By F. H. Pritcuarp. (4s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

The Fountain Library. (1) The Open Road: a Little Book for 
Wavfareyvs. Compiled by E. V. Lucas. (2) Last and First 
Men: a Story of the Near and Far Future. By OLAF 


STAPLEDON. (3) Intentions. By Oscar WILDE. (4) The 
Water Gipsies. By A. P. HERBERT. (2s. 6d. net each. 
Methuen.) 


A Short History of English Literature. By Prof. E. LEGouIs. 


Translated by V. F. Boyson and J. Courson. (6s. net. 
Clarendon Press.) 
Hints on Learning English (for Foreign Students). I. On the 


Use of the Present Tenses in Spoken English. By 
HyYaciInTH M. Davies. (6d. Cambridge: Heffer.) 
Journeyings Often: Travel Tales from English Literature. 


Edited by T. G. Bowman. (1s. 3d. Nelson.) 


Wonder Tales of Other Lands. Book I. By Dr. B. HENDERSON. 
(2s. 6d. net. Allman.) 

Anthology of Gardens and Flowers. By G. O. E. LYDALL. (2s. 6d. 
net. Allman.) 


Mary Poppins. By P. L. TRAVERS. (5s. net. Howe.) 


Modern Verse: for Town Boys and Girls. 
SUSSAMS and W. E. JARRETT. (2s. 
Press.) 

This is an anthology of an original and rather unusual type, 
as the sections into which the poems are divided would suggest— 
cats and dogs; the other animals, &c. The compilers claim that 
their choice has been determined by what actual children have 
said they like, and the selection is well fitted to foster in the young 
a real enjoyment of poetry. 


A Comparative Anthology. Edited by R. G. HENDERSON. (2s. 
Harrap.) 


Compiled by T. W. 
Oxford University 


GEOGRAPHY 


Black's Geography Pictures. 
GRIEVE. Set 6. Asia. 
each. Black.) 

With the addition of the two sets (Nos. 6 and 7), this useful 
series of geography pictures is now complete. The pictures of 
Asia and the Mediterranean have been carefully selected in order 
to show various types of scenes under the headings: relief, 
vegetation, human activity, and settlement respectively. For 
so good a selection of pictures the price is extremely moderate. 


Rudiments of Commercial Geography. By M. G. GHARE. (As. 8. 
Sajjanwadi, Baramati: The Author.) 

Written for students preparing for the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the Bombay University, this commercial geography 
contains notes on important commodities of commerce, on 
transport and air routes. There are several pages of small 
sketch maps showing the positions of well-known cities and 
trading centres. 


Selected and Edited by J. Farr- 
Set 7. The Mediterranean. (1s. 6d. 


Traverse Surveys. By J. A. Story. (4s. 6d. net. Crosby Lock- 
wood.) 

Elementary surveying is an important branch of practical 
geography; the class of work required by the ordinary land 
surveyor forms the basis of the exercises in this book. The 
method of making a traverse survey with a chain, compass, or 
theodolite is explained and examples are given to show how 
accurate results may be obtained. Senior pupils in secondary 
schools will find the exercises useful as part of their practical 


work. 


(1) The Peoples of the World. Vol. VI. The Lands of the American 
Peoples. By E. J. G. BRADFORD and F. G. Moss. (2s. 3d. 
Harrap.) 

(2) Our Island Home: an Elementary Geography of the British 
Isles. By J. W. PAGE. (2s. 6d. net. Macdonald & Evans.) 

(1) Messrs. Harrap & Co. have now added The Lands of the 

American Peoples to their New Geography Series. The book 
reproduces the characteristic features of the other volumes in 
the series, consisting of well-written descriptions of the various 
regions, exercises and problems for individual work, numerous 
picture illustrations, and sketch maps. These features combine to 
make it a very attractive production. (2) Our Island Home 
provides a satisfactory course of lessons on the British Isles for 
junior forms. Forty-five well-chosen pictures and twenty-six 
clearly drawn maps illustrate the text. 


To Portugal. By D. GoLpRING. (12s. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 
Africa: a Social, Economic, and Political Geography of tts Major 
Regions. By W. FITZGERALD. (16s. net. Methuen.) 
With Prince George through South Africa. Written and Illus- 
trated by F. L. Burcu. (6s. net. Methuen.) 

Europe: a Regional Geography. By MARGARET R. SHACKLETON. 
(15s. net. Longmans.) 

Fundamentals in School Geography: a Book for Teachers ani 
Students in Training. By OLIVE GARNETT. (6s. Harrap.) 

Geography of North America. By G. J. MILrer and A. E. 
PARKINS. Second Edition. Largely Rewritten and Reset. 
(28s. net. New York: Wiley. London: Chapman & Hall.) 
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Planned to provide an orderly and systematic, but 
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made to enhance, without confusing the eye, by the 
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HISTORY 


Rousseau and the Modern State. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Dr. Cobban’s book on Burke showed him to be a master of 
the history of political ideas. This supplementary work on 
Rousseau will confirm his reputation. It is a treatise of quite 
first-rate importance. At the present moment Prof. C. E. 
Vaughan’s interpretation of Rousseau is dominant. Dr. Cobban 
shows conclusively, although very respectfully, that Prof. 
Vaughan was wrong. Rousseau was not primarily a collectivist. 
“ His end is always the individual and his liberty.” No student 
of political theory should neglect to study Dr. Cobban’'s decisive 
demonstration of this thesis. 


The England of Queen Anne (Reprinted from Blenheim). By 
Prof. G. M. TREVELYAN. Edited by G. G. ALLEN. (as. 
Longmans.) 

It was an excellent idea to reprint the introductory four 
chapters of Prof. Trevelyan’s great history of the reign of Anne. 
The little volume should be read in conjunction with Lord 
Macaulay’s famous third chapter on England under Charles IT. 
Mr. Allen contributes some useful notes. 


The Making of Modern Britain. 1763-1922. 

Mowat. New Edition. (2s. 6d. Black.) 

A reprint of a handy textbook first published in 1923 under 

the title A Hundred and Sixty Years of British History. Why 
the title should have been changed does not appear. 


A Short History of the World from the Renaissance to the League of 
Nations. By ELIZABETH UNDERWOOD. (3s. 6d. net. 
MacLehose.) 

A rapid sketch of modern, and mainly European, history 
during the last four centuries. On the whole, Miss Underwood 
has succeeded very well in combining extreme brevity with 
lucidity and comprehension. Mr. Nowell Smith contributes an 
enthusiastic Introduction. 


A School History of England. Edited by E. W. GREEN. 
Macmillan.) 

An excellent brief outline of English history peculiarly well 

fitted to give to children in outlying parts of the Empire, such as 


By Dr. A. CoBBAN. (10s. net. 


By Prof. R. B. 


(1s. 6d. 


India or Ireland, a general conception of the development of 
the polity of the Mother-country. 


The League of Nations School Book. By Dr. R. Jones and S. S. 
SHERMAN. New and Enlarged Edition. (Paper, 1s. 3d. 
Limp Cloth, rs. 6d. Macmillan.) 

A new and enlarged edition of a succinct and valuable manual 
originally prepared by Dr. Jones and the late Mr. Sherman six 
years ago. It carries the story of the League of Nations to the 
year 1933. 

Two Centuries of Change: an Elementary History for Young 
Australians. By Prof. W. K. Hancock. (2s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

A book written from the Australian point of view by the pro- 
fessor of history at Adelaide who has just been elected to the 
chair of history at Birmingham. It covers the period from John 
Churchill to Winston Churchill. 


The England of Queen Anne (Reprinted from Blenheim). By Prof. 
G. M. TREVELYAN. Edited by G. G. ALLEN. (2s. Long- 
mans.) 

A Manchu Monarch: an Interpretation of Chia Ching. By 
A. E. GRANTHAM. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Life and Progress Histories, Book IIIA. England under the Tudors 
and Stuarts, 1485 to 1714. By Dr. M. W. KEATINGE and 
D. G. PERRY. (3s. Black.) 

A History of England at Work. Edited by J. D. G. Davies and 
F. R. Worts. Book I. The Heroic Worker. By F. R. 
WortTs. (2s. Harrap.) 

England and Europe : from Early Times to a.D. 1485. By HILpa 
RUSSELL-CRUISE. (2s. 9d. Nelson.) 

A Concise History of Britain, 1485-1714. 
(2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Modern England, 1885-1932: a History of my Oun Times. 
By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT. (16s. net. Methuen.) 

Hitler's Official Programme and its Fundamental Ideas. 
FepEn (2s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


By R. M. Rayner. 


By G. 


MUSIC 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
Columbia Records (Columbia Graphophone Co.). 


SZYMANOWSKY. The Fountain of Arethusa (from ‘‘ Myths ”); 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, arranged Hartmann. Flight of the 
Bumble Bee; STRAVINSKY. Pastorale. Violin Solos by 
Joseph Szigeti. IX 307. 6s. 

HANDEL. The Lord is a Man of War (“ Israel in Egypt ’’); 
OFFENBACH. Gendayme’s Duet (“ Genevieve de Brabant ’’). 
Duets sung by Malcolm McEachern and Harold Williams. 
DX 585. 4s. 


DvoRAK. Songs my mother taught me; TRADITIONAL. “Old 
German Love Song. Viola Solos by Lionel Tertis. DB 1390. 
2s. Od. 


Gramophone records issued during the summer months do 
not asa rule stray far from the beaten track, so that it is a pleasant 
surprise to meet something so fresh and interesting as The Foun- 
tain of Arethusa, the first of three poems for violin and piano 
by Szymanowsky, the foremost Polish composer of the day. 
This short but brilliantly written work is finely played by Joseph 
Szigeti, who has an able collaborator in his pianist, Nikita de 
Magaloff. Malcolm McEachern and Harold Williams, two fine 
voices well matched, give a stirring performance of the well- 
known Handel duet, and their splendid diction adds to the 
effectiveness of the amusing example by Oftenbach. Mr. Tertis 
again capably displays the qualities of the viola as a solo instru- 
ment in two simple melodies. 


Cuopin. Polonaise in A flat. Op. 53; Etude in A flat. Op. 
25, No. 1. Pianoforte solos by Solomon. LX 314. 6s. 
Mozart. Don Giovanni Overture. Sir Henry J. Wood conducting 
the London Symphony Orchestra. DN 587. 4s. 

MENDELSSOHN. For He shall give His Angels (" Elijah ”); 
S. S. WEsLEY. The Lord is my Shepherd. St. George's 
Chapel Choir, Windsor. DX 590. 4s. 


ExiGar, arranged Williams. Pomp and Circumstance Marches 
Nos. 1 and 4; Nos. 2 and 3. The B.B.C. Wireless Military 
Band, conducted by B. Walton O'Donnell. DX 589. 4s. 

TRADITIONAL. Down in Demerara; Riding Down from Bangor 
and Solomon Levi. Raymond Newell and the B.B.C. Male 
Chorus, conducted by Leslie Woodgate. DB1402. 2s. öd. 


The new record by Solomon is a splendid example of brilliant 
pianism and present-day methods of recording. The piano tone, 
vivid and sonorous, has been caught in a remarkable degree, and 
the plaving of Solomon, especially in the great Polonaise, 1s 
superb in its poise and technical power. A record which must 
find a place in the library. Mozart’s Don Giovanni is a welcome 
addition to the recordings of standard overtures, and it receives 
an excellent performance under the direction of Sir Henry Wood. 
It is good to have another example of the beautifully refined 
singing of St. George’s Chapel choir, whose high standard 1s 
being worthily maintained by Dr. W. H. Harris, the conductor 
in Wesley's anthem. The Mendelssohn chorus is directed by Sir 
Walford Davies. The playing of the B.B.C. Military Band in 
arrangements of the Elgar marches is, as usual, first rate, and 
spirited singing by soloist and chorus makes the last on our 
list a capital record for a convivial occasion. 


— e aa 


Musical Activities in the Y.M.C.A. By J. T. BavıN. National 
Council of Y.M.C.A’s Education Department. 3d. 


This little pamphlet will be useful to any organization desirous 
of adding music to its other activities. Major Bavin, a musical 
educationist of long experience, gives helpful advice on the forma- 
tion of choirs, string and wind classes, and the use of wireless 
and the gramophone. There are lists of suitable books and music 
for the guidance of a leader. 
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EXAMINATION FRENCH 


BY M. F. DUFOUR, B.A., F.L. 
An adequate self-contained four-year Course in two books 


BOOK I, 3s. BOOK Il, 4s. 


TEACHER’S BOOK, 7s. 6d. 


The Pupils’ Books, each covering two years’ work, are adequate for the four years preceding the 
School Certificate, Matriculation, and similar examinations. Each is a practical manual containing grammar 
and vocabularies, graduated exercises in composition, unseen translation and dictation. No other books 


are needed except readers. 


The Teacher’s Book explains the plan and method of the series, and gives the originals of the stories 
outlined in the pupils’ books, with additional stories, an invaluable collection of unprepared dictations, 
a key to all the proses in both books, and a vocabulary of difficult words for spelling. 


BLACK’S SPANISH READERS 


EDITED BY W. BODSWORTH, B.a., AND E. G. JAMES, .a. 


LECTURAS MODERNAS FÁCILES 2s. 6d. 


(Elementary) 


Easy modern readings from authentic Spanish writers. The people, traditions, and life of Spain to-day 


are described in prose extracts, stories, dialogue, and poetry. 


Features of modern life, such as the films, 


the theatre, and radio, are included, and a unique series of articles on school life and games written especially 
by pupils of the Instituto-Escuela of Seville. Illustrated with line drawings. 


CUENTOS MODERNOS 2s. 6d. 


“The stories are from modern Spanish and Spanish-American authors. 


(Intermediate) 
They represent different 


styles and offer a wide and useful vocabulary. Teachers in search of a good second-year reader should 


certainly see this book.”—The A. M.A. 


ZALACAIN EL ADVENTURERO 3s. 6d. (Advanced) 


A Novel by PIO BAROJA 


Ready September, 1934 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


880 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


44th Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


THE ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, | 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 
who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 


Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 
Fifteenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.0.4 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Modern Home Laundrywork. By E. HENNEY and J. D. BYETT. 
(3s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

This book gives practical instruction in the various processes 
in laundrywork with photographic illustrations. The science of 
the subject is detailed, and technical and chemical formulae are 
given, and a very clear explanation of electrical energy. There 
are excellent tables on ‘‘ removal of stains,” and ‘‘ routine of 
the family wash’’; a well-illustrated section on laundry 
apparatus, and a final chapter on experiments to demonstrate 
the principles of laundrywork. This is a book which should 
especially meet the needs of domestic science teachers and 
students, and can be thoroughly recommended. 


Elementary Typewriting : Being Part I of * The Theory of Type- 
writing.” By FLORENCE LocKEy. (2s. Pitman.) 

This is an excellent book on the subject, written for teachers 
and students and covering the work required for the elementary 
stage of public examinations. The matter is clearly stated and 
well illustrated by examples when dealing with literary points 
like punctuation, spacing, display, &c., or by photographs when 
reference is made to the machine. It is a book that should prove 
most useful to teachers and students and any interested in the 
subject whose aim is good craftsmanship. 


Thy Youth and Cause. By J. H. WHITEHOUSE. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

An attractive reprint of the first sermon preached by the 
Headmaster in the new chapel building at Bembridge School. 
During the fifteen years of its life the school has steadily increased, 
and new buildings have been added almost every year—library 
dormitories, form rooms, museum, the Ruskin galleries, and 
finally the Chapel. In this sermon the Headmaster outlines the 
faith on which the school is based, the simple essentials of 
Christ’s teaching as recorded in the New Testament, and illu- 
minated by the life and work of such men as Charles Dickens, 
John Ruskin, and that close friend of the school, Dr. Nansen. 


(2s. 6d. net. 


The New Philanthropy: a Study of the Relations between the 
Statutory and Voluntary Social Services. By ELIZABETH 
MAcADAM. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


There was a real need for a book such as this, and all who are 
training for social work will be grateful to Miss Macadam for 
collecting so much relevant matter into so small a compass. 
The English system of social services is so complicated, and the 
relations between statutory and voluntary services so involved 
and irrational that the author's task has been a difficult one, 
but her practical experience in the field has enabled her to trace 
a clear path for her readers to follow. Teachers will be especially 
interested in the chapters on the school as a centre of voluntary 
work, and education outside the school. 


Birth Control To-day : a Practical Handbook for those who want 
to be their own Masters in this Vital Matter. By Dr. MARIE C. 
STOPES. (5s. net. Bale, Sons & Danielsson.) 

Empire Social Hygiene Year-Book, 1934. Prepared by the 
British Social Hygiene Council, (15s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Pictures for Infants: Sixteen Beautiful Pictures for Individual 
Work. Sets “A” and “ B.” (1s. net each. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Commodities of Commerce: Vegetable, Animal, Mineral, and 
Synthetic. By J. H. VANSTONE. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

The Commonsense of Nudism : including a Survey of Sun-bathing 


and ‘‘ Light Treatments.” By G. R. Scott. (6s. Werner 
Laurie.) 

A Modern Columbus. By S. P. B. Mats. (7s. 6d. net. Rich & 
Cowan.) 


“Friends of Europe” Publications. No. 13. Germany's 
National Religion. (24$d.) 

Birkbeck College. “ Philosophy and Polttics’’: being the Sixth 
Annual Haldane Memorial Lecture delivered by Prof. E. 


BARKER. ' 


Topics and Events 


COMPETITION IN CRAFTSMANSHIP AND DRAUGHTSMANSHIP.— 
In 1930 an annual competition in craftsmanship and draughts- 
manship was inaugurated by the Physical Society to encourage 
those youths who aspire to a high standard in their work. This 
competition for apprentices and learners is organized in con- 
nexion with the Society’s annual exhibition of scientific instru- 
ments and apparatus which is held in the January of each year. 

* * * 

ASSOCIATION OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION 
BuREAUX.—The eleventh Annual Congress will be held at 
Somerville College,Oxford, from September 21 to 24, under the 
presidency of Sir Richard Gregory, Bart., F.R.S. The subjects 
to be considered are ‘‘ Book Selection for Special and General 


Libraries,” ‘‘ The Use of the Universal Decimal Classification in 
Photographic Abstracts,” ‘‘ Some New Libraries,” ‘‘ The Idea 
of Planning,” ‘“‘ Planning and its Relation to Information,” 


“ Public Efforts at Planning in Great Britain,” “ The Planning 
of Industry,” and “ Publicity for Great Britain.” 
* * x 


CHILD SAFETY AND PEDAL CycLinG.—The Child Safety 
Service, recently inaugurated by the National “Safety First ” 
Association, continues to grow; over one hundred education 
authorities now participate in the service as against seventy a 
month ago. In the August issue of Child Safety, the bulletin 
issued as part of the Service, some very useful hints are given 
on the Care and Upkeep of Bicycles. The increasing number of 
deaths owing to the growing use of the pedał cycle by children 
is responsible for the choice of this topic. It is felt that many 
accidents might be prevented by proper attention being paid to 
the condition of brakes, tyres, lamps, reflectors and their adjust- 
ment, and the efficiency of the machine generally. 

* * * 

LocaL EXAMINATIONS IN Music.—The following candidates 
gained the Gold and Silver Medals offered by the Associated 
Board of the Royal Schools of Music, London, for the highest 
and second highest distinction marks respectively in the Music 
Examinations in Grade VIII (Final), Grade VII (Advanced), 
and Grade VI (Intermediate) in June-July last, the competition 


being open to all candidates in Great Britain and Ireland: 
Grade VIII (Final), Gold Medal, Dorothy Hydes, Chesterfield 
(pianoforte) ; Grade VIII (Final), Silver Medal, Noel Cox, 
Lincoln (pianoforte); Grade VII (Advanced), Gold Medal, 
Ann Walmisley, Reading (pianoforte); Grade VII (Advanced), 
Silver Medal, Cyril Preedy, London (pianoforte) ; Grade VI (Inter- 
mediate), Gold Medal, Tom Thomas, Manchester (singing) ; Grade 
VI (Intermediate), Silver Medal, Edith Williams, Cardiff (violin). 
* * + 


HOME AND SCHOOL COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN.—The autumn 
programme includes lectures and study groups in London, 
Birmingham, and Tunbridge Wells. Courses of six lectures each 
on * The Nature of Discipline” and ‘“‘ Some Present-Day 
Idolatries and Superstitions ” are to be given at Friends’ House, 
Euston Road, and a course of four lectures on ‘‘ The Influence of 
Home and School on Character Development ” at the Erken- 
wald School, Barking. Study groups are to follow the first two 
courses, and on the termination of the third a parent-teacher 
conference is to be held. At Birmingham, a course of eight 
lectures, followed by study groups, is to be given on “ Living 
with Children.” The course at Tunbridge Wells will be announced 
later. Further details may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Home and School Council of Great Britain, 29 Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 


* * * 


ADULT EDucATION.—The thirteenth annual Conference of 
the British Institute of Adult Education is to be held at New 
College, Oxford, from September 21 to 24. The purpose of the 
Conference is to undertake a two-fold survey of the place of adult 
education in the life of the community. It will first of all 
scrutinize the work which has been done in the last thirty years 
by the various kinds of educational organizations, and will 
attempt to assess the worth of what has been achieved by them. 
It will then endeavour to determine how much work, and of 
what kind, remains still to be undertaken. It will, so to speak, 
search out the gaps which must be closed if adult education is to 
present a solid front against the ignorance and insensibility of 

(Continued on page 592) 
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MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
LONDON, W. |! 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


THE WINTER SESSION will open on 
October Ist, 1934 


The Medical School and Hospital 
occupy a central position within a 
few minutes’ walk of Oxford Circus. 
They are fully equipped for teaching 
the entire Medical Curriculum, both 
for University Degrees and the Con- 
joint Course. 


The new West Wing of the Hospital is 
fully occupied; the rebuilding of the re- 
mainder is proceeding without the loss of a 
single bed; the remodelled Out-Patient 
Department continues to expand: the 
newly-built quarters for the Resident Officers 
afford greatly improved facilities. These, 
with other new buildings, including modern 
and well-equipped Laboratories, give to the 
Middlesex Hospital and its Medical School 
the most up-to-date facilities obtainable in 
Great Britain. The wards of the Archway 
Hospital, Highgate, containing 600 beds, are 
also available for Medical and Surgical 
demonstrations for students of this Medical 
School. 


RESIDENT APPOINT MENTS 


Numerous’ Resident Appointments are 
afforded annually to newly qualified students. 


Nine Registrars are also appointed annually. 


Scholarships and Prizes of a value 
exceeding {1,000 are awarded each year. 


Large Athletic Grounds, Common Rooms, a 
well-equipped Restaurant and Gymnasium 
are provided. A Squash Racquets Court is 
available. 


The Students’ Amalgamated Clubs include 
Rugby and Association Football, Hockey, 
Cricket, Sailing, Fencing, Golf, Rowing, &c. 
There is no accommodation for women 
students. 


Further particulars and a prospectus may be 
obtained on application to the School 
Secretary, Middlesex Hospital, Mortimer 
Street, W. 1. 


H. E. A. BOLDERO, M.A.. DM. F.R C.P., 
DEAN 
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BLACKIES LIST 


Two new Books 


THEORETICAL PHYSICS 


By GEORG JOOS 
Protessor of Physics at the University of Jena 
Translated from the First German Edition by 
IRA M. FREEMAN, Ph.D., Chicago. 
Fully Illustrated. XXIV+748 pp. 25s. net. 
Covers the whole field of Applied Mathematics and 
Theoretical Physics, both classical and modern. 


DIFFERENTIAL AND 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS 


By R. COURANT 
Gottingen—New York 
Translated by E. F. McSHANE, Princeton. 
Volume I. XIV-+-552 pp. 20s. net. 
A novel and masterly textbook on the Calculus, for 
students of Mathematics, Physical Science, or En- 
gineering. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL 


SCIENCE. A Course for Boys and Girls. By 
A. G. HuGues, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.Ed., and J. H. 
PANTON, B.A. 

Books I and II. Limp Cloth. 2s. each. Cloth 
Boards. 2s. 3d. each. Book III. Limp Cloth. 
2s. 3d. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE. 
A Book for Teachers. By A. G. HuGHEs, B.Sc., 
Ph.D., M.Ed. 4s. 6d. net. 


(A Companion to the above three booka) 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR 


SCHOOLS. By F. J. Hemmincs, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Headmaster, Taunton’s School, Southampton, and 
J. F. Cuar, B.Sc. (Lond.), Senior Mathematical 
Master, Taunton’s School, Southampton. Cloth 
Boards. 4s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CO- 


ORDINATE GEOMETRY AND THE CAL- 
CULUS. By N. J. CHIGNELL, M.A. (Cantab.), 
and E. H. FRYER, M.A. (Cantab.), Assistant 
Masters at Charterhouse. Cloth Boards. 5s. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL BIOLOGY 


By J. T. HaNnxKiInson, M.A., Biology Master and 
Medical Tutor, Stowe School. Copiously illustrated. 
6s. In Two Parts. 3s. 6d. each. 


THE ENDLESS QUEST 


3,000 Years of Science 

By F. W. WESTAWAY 
Author of ‘‘ Scientific Method,” ‘‘ Science and Theology,” &c. 
XX+1,080 pp., with 3 coloured plates, 43 half- 
tone piates, and many line diagrams. 21s. net. 
This book makes a new departure ; it discusses the 
history of science critically. It includes all branches of 
science and deals at some length with the point of 
contact between science, mathematics, and philosophy. 


Send for Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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the citizen of the modern world. In order to facilitate its dis- 
cussions, the Conference will make this two-fold survey along 
three separate lines. It will consider adult education in a typical 
industrial region ; in a rural area; and in a suburban community. 
Two further addresses will, it is hoped, reinforce the usefulness of 
these main discussions. The first will be the report of an inquiry 
into the after-careers of adult students. The concluding address 
of the Conference will take a tentative glimpse into the future, and 
will try to show what new instruments or new principles might 
be applied to the adult education of to-morrow. 
$% * a 


DRAMaA.—In response to the request of many educational and 
social authorities, a further week-end course of practical play 
production will be inaugurated bv Citizen House, Bath, at the 
Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, at 3 o'clock, on the afternoon of 
Sunday, October 14, and will continue fortnightly until Decem- 
ber. The course, which is of a thoroughly practical nature, will 
include every branch of play production and stage technique ; 
classic and modern plays will be put into rehearsal, every member 
will be guaranteed an acting part if required, and public per- 
formances will be given at the close of the course. An interesting 
feature of the autumn term will be the Specialized Course in 
Play-Writing, which will be held under the direction of Miss 
Marion Fawcett, the well-known actress and producer. Special 
mime classes are also undertaken, as this work has been found 
invaluable in schools, community groups, and forms indeed, 
the background of all acting. Of additional interest are the visits 
to the wings and back of the stage of the West End theatres, 
which will be made by courtesy of the managements, when 
members will be enabled to study back of the house organization 
in the leading theatres. Visits to the best London productions 
are held each fortnight on Saturdays evenings for those members 
who desire to attend, and form one of the most interesting social 
features of the course. Greatly reduced prices for tickets are 
available, and frequently this economy more than covers the 
cost of the course. All readers are invited to attend the inaugural 


meeting of the course at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, 
at 3 p.m. on Sunday, October 14, when demonstrations and talks 
on stage technique, the art of acting, stage design, and make-up 
will be given. Application for free invitation tickets should be 
made to the Hon. Secretary, Little Theatre, Citizen House, 
Bath, enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 

* s * 


SOURCES OF ENERGY.—The Cambridge Public Library Record, 
in addition to dealing with library affairs in Cambridge, generally 
contains some informative articles. The June issue includes an 
essay under the title ‘‘ Sources of Energy ” by Dr. Alex. Wood, 
lecturer in physics in the University of Cambridge. Dr. Wood 
first defines energy as the “capacity for doing work ” ; since 
all the activities of the world require it, the search for sources of 
energy is all-important. Our bodily energy is provided by our 
food, the different kinds of which provide startingly different 
quantities of energy. The most important source of mechanical 
energy is, of course, coal. This asset, the accumulated stock in 
bygone ages of the activities of green foliage, is being used up 
at an alarming rate, and, moreover, largely in a very inefiicient 
manner. Dr. Wood estimates that only about 15 per cent 
of the heat generated by burning coal in a grate goes to heata 
room. The cost of a unit of heat as gas or electricity is at present 
greater than that of a similar unit purchased as raw coal, but 
the convenience, cleanliness and efficiency of gas and electricity 
modify the discrepancy. Dr. Wood touches on other natural 
sources of energy such as the sun, water and wind-power and 
the tides, pointing out the difficulties associated with their 
utilization, especially in Great Britain. There is no reason to 
doubt, he says, that as the older sources get exhausted science 
will provide us with new means of tapping other sources. Atomic 
physics has indeed given us glimpses of vast possibilities. The 
immediate problem, however, is threefold : elimination of hard 
manual labour, improved standard of living and increased leisure. 
“It is not the scientist who is holding up the advance of civi- 
lization.” 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


INDIA 

The five hundred pages of the two volumes issued by the 

Government of India, containing the tenth 
Quin aun Quinquennial Review of the Progress of 
3 * Education (1927-32) are so overwhelming 
in their informational and statistical immensities as almost to 
defy analysis or summary. Each of the ten chapters deals 
exhaustively with a separate branch of education (primary, 
secondary, universities, professional, girls and women, &c.), 
and is based on official data supplied by the ten provinces. 
Since 1921, when the Government divested itself of its control, 
each of the ten has been its own ultimate educational authority 
and has tended to go its own way. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find wide variations between them. 

Especially divergent are the provincial ways in such matters 
as finance, compulsion, schemes and nomenclature of classes, 
length of pre-matriculation courses, speed of advance, vernacular 
schools, segregation of communities, and university systems. 
But, warns the Review, “ this provincial particularism must 
not be carried to excess. Especially must the educational 
consequences of sheer poverty be mitigated.” The Review sets 
up two standards of comparison—the previous Quinquennium 
(1922-7), and the conclusions of the Hartog Committee, a body 
appointed in 1928 to review the measure of educational progress 
covered by the political reforms of 1921. 

The previous Review was highly optimistic. To-day, however, 
‘the high promise then held out has been far from fulfilled, 
and much here recorded will appear disappointing. Economic 
distress, far exceeding in magnitude and intensity even that of 
the post-War years, has intervened, expenditure has been cut 
down in all directions ; the pace of expansion has been retarded ; 
political life has been disturbed ; communal bitterness has been 
accentuated.’ The Hartog Committee had reported : “‘ Through- 
out the whole educational system there is waste and ineftective- 
ness. ‘In'the primary schools, designed to produce literacy and 
the capacity to exercise an intelligent vote, the waste is appalling. 
And for girls it is even more serious than for boys. The disparity 
in education and literacy between women and men, far from 
decreasing is actually increasing.” Then came the disastrous 
change in financial conditions, and “ in a spirit almost of panic, 
wholesale educational reductions were made by rule-of-thumb 
methods and percentages, with the result that good and bad were 


thrown indiscriminately into the abyss. A well-directed policy 
would have cut away the dead wood and ineffective expenditure, 
which have hitherto obstructed a salutary and economical 
growth.” “The times are critical (concludes the Review). 
Far-reaching schemes of political advancement are in the 
making. India’s educational systems must be recast. She will 
need all that her schools and universities can give.” 


Of the many perplexing problems examined by the Review 
we can only note two—the allied problems 
of wastage and compulsion. It has long been 
observed that even a large increase of primary 
pupils produces no commensurate increase in literacy, because so 
small a proportion of the lowest class ever reach the higher. Of 
over four million boys in Class I in 1927, only one and a half 
millions moved up to II, and only half a million (13 per cent) 
reached V. The causes are many: wastage (premature with- 
drawal) ; stagnation (undue retention in lower class) ; irregular 
attendance ; faulty classification and distribution of schools ; 
too few vernacular schools; too many “ephemeral” single- 
teacher schools (100,000 in 1932); and, of course, “ economic 
distress.” The at-first-sight obvious remedy of compulsion 
is less obvious in India, where the difficulties in its way 
are immense. It has indeed, since the War, been nominally 
experimented with in all provinces, but only in certain restricted 
areas, both urban and rural. But partly because of the unsuita- 
bility of the areas selected, partly because of the cumbrous and 
ineffective machinery of enforcement, and partly, doubtless, 
for other more human reasons, the experiment has not been a 
great success, and “ the high hopes entertained five years ago 
have not been fulfilled. There is, however, no cause for undue 
pessimism. As vernacular schools are increased, and the 
efficiency of teaching improved, so will the prospects of com- 
pulsion become brighter. And the acid test of its value will 
be the extent to which it is successful in reducing wastage.” 


The Hartog Committee wrote: ‘‘ The importance of the edu- 

cation of girls and women cannot be over- 

Girls and Women. rated. It affects vitally the range and effect 

of all education. India has long suffered from 

the dualism of an educated manhood and an ignorant woman- 

hood. . . . Priority should now be given to the claims of girls’ 
(Continued om page 594) 
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SELECTED 
ENGLISH 
CLASSICS 


General Editor: A. H. R. BALL, M.A. 
Headmaster: Burnage High School 


Each volume fully edited with Introduction and Notes by a teacher 
of wide and successful experience. A large proportion of continuous 
narrative is included in all the volumes and sufficient material is 
provided for a full term's work. 


THE NEW 
HUDSON 
SHAKESPEARE 


Introduction and Notes by 
H. N. HUDSON, LL.D. 


Edited and Revised by E. C. BLACK, LL.D., 
and A. J. GEORGE, Litt.D. 


ARNOLD .. Selected Poems 
BROWNING .. Selections “ Excellent introduction, foot-notes, careful text, glossarial index. 
BUNYAN .. Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I Quotations from Sources.’’ Association of Assistant Masters 
CHAUT A D sce ns ; pence Memorandum on the Teaching of English. 
.. Selections from the terbury Tales 

COLERIDGE Selections from Poems AS YOU LIKE IT MACBETH 
DE QUINCEY Selections CORIOLANUS MERCHANT OF VENICE 

oa . . z Sere m HAMLET MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 

$ ee Fesa : HENRY IV (1) MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 

MACAULAY... . Essays on Lord Clive and Warren Hastings 
MILTON io .. Minor Poems HENRY IV (2) OTHELLO 
SHEL LEY : i Selections from Poems HENRY V RICHARD II 

eo ma Apology Ior Eoctry JULIUS CAESAR RICHARD III 
oe!) 6 eee KING JOHN TWELFTH NIGHT 
TENNYSON .. .. Selected Idylls of the King KING LEAR ROMEO AND JULIET 
WORDSWORTH .. Selections THE TEMPEST 


Each Volume, 2s. 6d. Each Volume, 2s. 9d. 


The publishers will be glad to receive applications from teachers of English for volumes in the New Hudson Shakespeare 
and Selected English Classics with a view to class use 


GINN AND COMPANY LIMITED, 7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 


Principal : 
WILLIAM REGINALD HALLIDAY, M.A., LL.D. 


Special Prospectuses are issued for the following Faculties, in which full provision is made for courses for 
the Degrees of the University of London as well as University and College Diplomas. 


FACULTY OF ARTS.—General Subjects in Day and Evening Classes; Evening School of English ; School of Spanish 
Studies; Department of Journalism. 


FACULTY OF NATURAL SCIENCE.—General Subjects. 

FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, including Dental Course. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING.—Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Chemical branches. 

FACULTY OF LAWS.—Day and Evening. 

FACULTY OF THEOLOGY.—Including course for A.K.C. Diploma. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION.—Training for Secondary and other Teachers. Teacher’s Diploma. 


Valuable Scholarships and Prizes are awarded on the results of examinations held annually, and there 
are Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions in the various Faculties. 


Facilities are afforded for students desirous of proceeding to higher degrees, or of undertaking Post- 
Graduate or Research Work. 


Students’ Hostels.—Theological : Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.1. For other Faculties: ‘‘ The 
Platanes,” Champion Hill, S.E. 5. Women’s Hostel: 58 Queensborough Terrace, Bayswater. 


For further information apply to: 
S. T. SHOVELTON, M.A., 


Strand, W.C. 2. Secretary. 
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education in every scheme of expansion.” We add some 
relevant figures : Last year in all institutions the total of females 
under instruction was 2,500,000, of males 10,250,000 ; 2,000,000 
girls (doubled since the War) were in primary schools, against 
8,000,000 boys. And the wastage with girls is even worse 
than with boys. Of 1,250,000 in Class I, only 250,000 moved up 
to II, and only 6 per cent reached V. Future prospects are 
perplexing. The demand steadily increases, but the creation of 
new separate primary schools is prohibited on financial grounds. 
The only alternative, it is felt, is a wide expansion of (so-called) 
co-educational schools—boys’ schools to which girls are admitted. 
Thirty years ago nearly 50 per cent of primary girls were thus 
“ co-educated.” To-day the number is 38 per cent. But, as 
the Review points out, this is not true co-education, seeing that 
“the girls are not part of the corporate life of such schools, 
which have no women teachers, no special arrangements for 
physical education, no sewing or music, and sometimes no 
special sanitary arrangements ’’! And separate girls’ schools 
“ are often, incredible as it may seem, more inefficient than the 
schools for boys,” the large majority being single-teacher schools, 
often in the hands of “ decrepit old men.” The difficulties are, 
of course, immense, but “all provincial reports are agreed 
that future progress depends very largely upon the employment 
of a far greater number of well-trained and suitably qualified 
mistresses in village schools.” Yes, but how find and train 
them ? 


For many years we have enjoyed the favour of exchange with the 
monthly Progress of Education (Poona), the 
Non-Official. only one of India’s seventy educational journals 
(nearly half of them in English) that still 
reaches us. In the numbers before us is a series of editorial 
articles on another Quinquennial Report—on Public Instruction 
in the Bombay Presidency. The Report itself we have not seen, 
but, in its limited sphere, it obviously covers much the same 
ground as the Review referred to above. Striking differences 
are revealed by the outspoken editorial criticism between the 
unofficial mind and the official—not so much regarding aims as 
methods. Even more striking is the complaint of grave omis- 
sions—nothing of the many private benefactors and their collec- 
tive achievements; no discussion of the Hartog problems ; 
no reference to health education ; no mention of lectures and 
demonstrations for teachers, of vacation training-classes, of 
educational “ weeks ” and exhibitions, or of conferences. 


The ninth All-India Educational Conference, lasting six days, 
was held at Karachiin December. Among the subjects discussed 
were Experiment and Research in Education, and (a sign of the 
times) Moral and Religious Education. Ina presidential address, 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Moslem University of Aligarh declared 
the future of India to be no longer in the hands of the politicians 
but of the teachers, and suggested for the next conference the 
drafting of a programme of National Education. This he defined 
as the education of the people of a country, by the people, and 
in the language of the people. English, he allowed, must remain, 
but the chief vernaculars must everywhere become the media 
of instruction. He also appealed for better education for girls 
as “‘ radically affecting the culture of the whole race ” ; and for 
the organization of “‘ all workers in the sacred realm of education 
into a single fraternity, ignoring all differences of caste or creed.” 
As for the universities, ‘‘ hollow, paper-made copies of a foreign 
model, for the most part, representing nothing and reflecting 
nothing—they must be brought into closer contact with the 
harsh realities of life.” 


The Argonaut Press have resumed publication of their series 
of Essays of the Year, and will issue their fourth volume this 
month. It includes work by about forty authors which has 
appeared in the leading periodicals during the past year, and 
contains, like its predecessors, contributions by the most eminent 
men of letters of the day. The Introduction is by Mr. Ivor Brown, 
and the volume consists of 440 pages at 5s. net. 


* * * 


On September 21 the Cambridge University Press will publish 
a cheap edition of what is perhaps the most famous of all its 
publications, The Cambridge Modern History. ‘This reprint 
comprises the twelve volumes of text, each with its own index 
but without the bibliographies, and the volume containing the 
General Index and Tables—in all some 10,500 pages. It will 
be purchasable volume by volume, but those who buy the set 
will receive one for nothing. 
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School Examinations Surveyed 


IT 


X.—GEOGRAPHY 


By C. B. THurston, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., Headmaster, County 
School for Boys, Isleworth 


S an examination subject, the position of geography is 
rather unique. Of the eight examining bodies con- 
ducting examinations at the School Certificate stage, four 
place geography in both of Groups I and III, three 
others place it in Group I only, and the remaining body 
regard it as a Group III subject. This is a reflex 
of the difficulty that geography has had till quite recent 
times in securing recognition as an important subject in the 
secondary school course. Most of those concerned with 
the conduct, inspection, and examination of schools, 
having themselves been trained in either the arts or 
the science side of the university, seem to have 
regarded as an interloper a subject which has obvious links 
with both and yet which could not clearly be identified with 
either. So geography has had few friends at court. It is, 
however, this double-sided character of the subject which 
gives it its great, if not unique, educative value in the school 
curriculum, and is slowly but surely gaining for it the 
position that it deserves. After long centuries of neglect, 
the “‘ Mother of the Sciences ” is coming once more into her 
own. The many branches of knowledge, scientific and 
human, into which the single world-study of the Greeks has 
since become divided are once again being brought together 
by geography to give a unified outlook upon the world and 
its peoples. 

Its popularity as a school subject is shown by the fact 
that, although it is still poorly provided for in the matter 
of university scholarships, about three-quarters of all the 
candidates taking the School Certificate examination offer 
geography as one of their optional subjects. This, too, in 
spite of the fact that according to the Report of the Investi- 


gators, there is “a tendency to look for more detailed 
knowledge in geography than can reasonably be expected 
of candidates of 16 who are being examined on a wide 
syllabus,” and also “ a more exacting standard of distinction 
is required in geography in most of the examinations.” 

The more important aims that a modern teacher of 
geography has in view may be summarized as follows : 

(a) To train pupils to observe and record accurately in 
their home region the factors of physical and climatic en- 
vironment and their influence upon human activities; thus 
teaching them to avoid hasty and prejudiced generalizations 
based on insufficient data, and enabling them to understand 
other regions at home and abroad, studied with the help of 
books, maps, pictures, and statistics. 

(b) To encourage a sympathetic understanding of the 
lives of people in other regions as influenced by their 
differing environments. 

(c) To build up a knowledge of the interdependence of 
peoples in all parts of the world. 

(d) To show how geographical factors have influenced 
human development in the past, and in what ways they may 
be expected to continue to influence it. 

It will be fairly obvious that, however successful teaching 
along these lines may be, much of the resulting product 
will not come within the possibility of ordinary mass 
examination. That is scarcely the fault of the subject, and 
geography is certainly none the worse for that. At the 
School Certificate stage, most of the examining of the 
usual type will have to be based upon work done by the 
candidates in pursuing the first aim set forth in the preced- 
ing paragraph. Probably, success or failure in the wider 
or more definitely cultural aims cannot be judged at all 
by examination as generally understood ; and it is there- 
fore desirable that the examination in geography should 
not make such demands as to involve sacrificing them in 
order to concentrate entirely upon teaching which may 
produce visible results. Geography seems to present a 
very definite case for the attitude taken up by Sir Philip 
Hartog in the introductory article of this series, when he 
says: ‘‘ I would strictly limit the field of school examina- 
tions in such a way that a considerable part of school time 
is entirely free from their influence, and I would trust the 
teachers to use that time in the best way possible.” 

At this point, it might be well to consider a remark of 
the Investigators in their Report upon the School Certificate 
examinations. They state that “ the majority of teachers 
of geography feel that no fair test of work on the existing 
syllabuses is possible without two papers of two hours 
each.” The writer of this article is not only certain that 
no attempt was made by the Investigators to secure the 
opinion of ‘‘ the majority of teachers of geography ” on 
this point, but he is almost equally certain that had they 
done so, the result would have been entirely different. The 
idea of two papers seems to have emanated from a holiday 
course of sixty teachers presided over by an able and dis- 
tinguished geographer, whose experience of school teaching 
is, however, to say the least, rather limited. When 
the suggestion was brought before a meeting of some 
two hundred secondary school teachers of geography at 
the next Annual Conference of the Geographical Associa- 
tion, the proposal was, after discussion, negatived by a very 
large majority. The reasons for this, put briefly, were: 
first, that a three-hour paper can be designed to test as 
fairly what a candidate of the age of 16 might be expected 
to know in geography, as in most other subjects; secondly, 
that to set two papers in this subject alone might tend to 
make it unpopular and diminish the number of schools 
that would offer geography, and, perhaps most important 
of all, it would ‘stimulate a demand for two papers in other 
subjects also, and thus tend to increase the length and strain 
of the examination. 

Now as to the examinable portion of our school geo- 
graphy course; what might a candidate reasonably be 
expected to know and to do after a five years’ course at a 
secondary school ? 
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There is fairly general agreement that one question out 
of the six or seven usually asked to be done, should be based 
upon an Ordnance map. Some examining bodies make this 
question compulsory, but having regard to the difficulties 
presented to some candidates in actually deciphering the 
rather indistinct symbols, words, and figures upon some 
sheets of these maps, it is doubtful whether such a course 
is fully justified. In any case, it is of first importance that 
examiners should select sheets where the test will not be 
unduly trying to the eyesight, and the questions upon it 
should be upon points which would interest any intelligent 
user of the sheet; such as distances, routes, gradients, 
scenery, and view-points. Section drawing may be a useful 
teaching device, but is not suited to a School Certificate 
examination in geography. 

Many teachers would like to see among the questions 
one dealing with the local region, upon the study of which 
the best real geography teaching is based. The difficulty of 
setting such a question in a public examination for candi- 
dates from a wide area is almost insuperable. A question 
dealing with a whole county is not really a question in 
local geography for any school in it; for anything like a 
complete study of such an area would take all the time 
allocated to geography throughout the course; while the 
answer to a really “ local ’’ question could only be accurately 
assessed by an examiner who knows each locality very well. 
This is a point for those who consider that it would be 
more fitting for School Certificates to be awarded by the 
school authorities and not by an external examining body. 

All geography teachers are agreed that it is important 
that the whole world should be studied at least in outline. 
Otherwise, indeed, geography would belie its name. It is 
probably in this section of the work that examination 
papers come in for most criticism. Owing to limitations 
of time and the special interests of different teachers, it 
is natural that in different schools various foreign countries 
come in for unequal treatment. If a candidate finds in the 
paper a question bearing on some country of which he has 
learnt little, he and his teacher sometimes are apt to con- 
sider the question hard, while in another school the same 
question may be expressively hailed by the boy, if not by 
his teacher, as “ jammy,” because the subject matter of 
it has recently been discussed in class work. It is obviously 
impossible for the examiner to set questions dealing with 
all parts of the world, not only because of the inordinate 
length of the paper that this would entail, but because it 
would defeat its own end in tempting some teachers 
working under pressure to confine their teaching to very 
few regions, knowing that their candidates might then be 
relied upon to make a good showing on these in the examina- 
tion. But until there is a much more general agreement 
among teachers as to the connotation of the phrase “ the 
rest of the world in outline,” it would be equally unfair to 
set only a few questions in this section of the paper and 
make them compulsory for all candidates. An examiner 
is therefore bound to cast his net wide enough to give all 
candidates a reasonable chance, but not so wide as to enable 
a pass in geography to be secured with a very limited know- 
ledge of the world in general. Questions in this section 
should deal preferably with whole continents, and in any 
case not with a smaller unit than a whole country or region 
of comparable size. 

If the examination is to be well balanced, some of these 
questions should continue to be of the “ essay ” type, 
such as call upon the candidate to marshal his facts and 
conclusions in clear logical language. The notorious 
difficulty of marking such answers should not be allowed to 
exclude this type of question from the examination, especi- 
ally as this subject gives many opportunities for questions 
of the short answer type. In the very interesting new style 
of examination paper devised by the largest examining 
body in the country, the essay type of question is reduced to 
a minimum. Candidates are not only given the “ heads ” 
under which to arrange their answers, but they are allotted 
for each paragraph a space which cannot be exceeded. 
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Although this will undoubtedly curtail the masses of irre- 
levant matter which are the bane of the marker, it would 
seem likely to cramp the style of a good candidate and to 
make it dificult to test the power of selection and corre- 
lation of data which are among the best results of good 
geographical teaching. For example, candidates were 
given just ten lines in which to “ Discuss the characteristic 
industrial activities of New England.” One wonders what 
sort of discussion could be squeezed into so small a space. 

The present writer is of opinion that in the ‘‘ rest of the 
world ” section, besides one or two essay type questions, 
there should always be a compulsory question in which the 
candidates should be expected to indicate on an outline map 
of the world a large number of facts that could definitely 
be marked right or wrong, e.g. the position of certain oceans 
and seas, well known capes and bays, mountain ranges, 
rivers, lakes and islands, countries and cities of world 
interest or importance, important routes by land, sea, and 
air, latitudes and longitudes that should be well known, 
the main sources of supply of products of world importance, 
well-defined climatic and vegetation regions, important 
ocean currents, &c. It is obvious that such a question 
could be prepared for, but the preparation would be all to 
the good in correcting the “ wooliness ” that sometimes 
results from too much descriptive work. And if, as might 
occasionally happen, a good candidate should secure full 
marks on such a question, so much the better. No one com- 
plains of this happening in mathematics. 

The British Isles naturally receive the most detailed 
treatment in most school geography courses in this country, 
and at least one question from the section of the paper 
dealing with the home country is, and should be, com- 
pulsory in all examinations. As a rule, little complaint is 
heard of these questions. Occasionally, there is reason to 
believe that the examiner has not visualized the length of 
time that would be required to give an adequate answer 
to his question. When illustrative sketch maps are asked 
for, it often means that if the maps are to be at all well 
done more time than that allowed will inevitably be required 
even by candidates to whom such work comes easy. Ability 
to draw sketch maps is also not always an index of 
geographical ability. In existing circumstances many 
examination sketch maps are examples of gaudy irrelevancy, 
rather than of the simple neatness and accuracy that 
should characterize this work if it is to be of any value. 
The practice of providing outlines for some of the sketch 
maps required from the candidates, as is done in the new 
style paper referred to above, seems to be commendable. 

As extensive travel, which is, of course, the best method 
of studying geography, is at present impossible in school 
geography courses, great use is made of various pictorial 
aids in the teaching of the subject. It is therefore becoming 
Increasingly common in examinations, to test the candidates’ 
ability to gather accurate impressions from pictures. 
This seems to be excellent, provided the pictures are well 
chosen and clearly reproduced. In a recent examination, 
candidates were asked, among other things, to deduce the 
nature of the surface rock of the district shown in a 
photograph and also the season of the year in which the 
photograph was taken. As a large body of teachers and 
examiners, after study of the picture, were far from unani- 
mous on these points, it would scarcely be surprising if num- 
bers of quite satisfactory candidates were unlucky in their 
guesses. 

Much good geographical teaching is based upon the study 
of various statistics, especially such as relate to climate, 
population, production, and commerce. Questions to test 
this work are fairly easy to set, and the answers relatively 
easy to assess. It is usual to give a set of figures, and to 
ask the candidate to make suitable deductions, but some- 
times the candidate is expected to know the figures as well. 
In the latter case, only very widely known statistics should 
be asked for, or otherwise a good candidate might be 
debarred from showing that he is quite able to draw accurate 
conclusions from given data. The drawing of graphs or 
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maps from statistics, although useful as a teaching exercise, | content of the paper as a whole, and many of the criticisms 


is scarcely suitable for: a question in a general examina- 
tion. 

However good an examination paper in geography may 
be, it is certain that it will never give universal satisfaction. 
This is probably not peculiar to this subject, but where the 
field of study is as wide as the world itself, with so many 
enticing side-tracks for teachers, pupils, and examiners 
alike, the risks of examiners incurring displeasure are bound 
to be greater. It may console them a little to know that 
two years ago the Secondary Schools Committee of the 
Geographical Association, composed entirely of experi- 
enced geography teachers, had the temerity to draw up a 
model examination paper for the School Certificate stage 
and to present it for discussion to a meeting of some two 
hundred geography teachers at the annual conference, some 
well-known examiners also being invited to attend. It is 
only fair to say that no single paper ever set by one of the 
latter could possibly have given rise to more adverse 
criticism! The discussion arranged itself round points of 
detail in the individual questions, rather than round the 


i 


cancelled each other out. 

The suggestion of the Panel of Investigators into 
geography at the School Certificate examinations that it 
is still easy to find in papers examples of vagueness and 
ambiguity of wording, the setting of questions of too great 
difficulty or beyond the scope of the syllabus, a demand 
for too much detail, and inequality between questions, 
parts of questions, and sections of the paper, is doubtless 
true. But from nearly twenty-five years’ experience of 
geography teaching and examining, the writer sees nearly 
as much cause for optimism in the tendencies of geography 
examinations as there is in the progress of geographical 
teaching in the schools. So long as the Chief Examiner is 
an experienced teacher, and that before issuing his question 
paper the examining body sees that it is submitted, together 
with the examiner’s own model answers, to a number of 
other competent teachers still practising in schools, and 
that a serious attempt is made to co-ordinate the work of 
a panel of experienced markers, there will not be much 
complaint from the great body of teachers. 


Science at the Universities 
SOME PROBLEMS OF THE PRESENT AND FUTURE* 
By H. T. Tizarp, C.B., F.R.S., Rector of the Imperial College of Science and Technology 


HE great practical achievements of science have natur- 
ally brought about a change of attitude on the part of 
the general public towards scientific education and research. 
Every one believes in scientific research, without knowing 
quite what it means. The chief problem now is to define 
what we mean by “ a general scientific education,” and on 
that there is little agreement. Should it include biology, 
and if so, of what kind, and to what extent ? How much 
laboratory work should be done ? How is it possible, in a 
few years, to give a boy some insight into the beauties and 
wonders of the physical and biological sciences, some real 
conception of law and order in the universe, some true 
appreciation of scientific method, without running the risk 
of leaving him with a mere smattering of uninspiring 
knowledge ? I do not think the questions can be finally 
answered by discussion, but by experiment; and I am 
content with the thought that the experiment is being tried. 
After all, we must remember that the teaching of science 
at schools has not centuries of experience behind it, and 
we must expect imperfections. Classical education has a 
much longer history. The value of the Classics lies not so 
much in the intrinsic merits of Latin and Greek, nor in the 
importance of the opinions and work of people who lived 
in a primitive state of society thousands of years ago, and 
who, in the words of an old friend of mine, ‘‘ had access 
to so little information,” as in the way it is taught; and 
the way it is taught is the result of hundreds of years of 
ruthless experiment on unhappy boys! Science masters, 
who are intensely self-critical, so much so that they invite, 
and get, the criticism of others, must often envy the calm 
confidence of their classical colleagues, who teach admirably 
a subject that is, to all intents and purposes, a closed book, 
while they, on the other hand, have constantly to be 
adapting their instruction to the advance of knowledge. 
They can take heart from the thought that theirs is a 
living subject, which will assuredly become the basis of 
all good education as time goes on. I cannot imagine the 
Classics being widely taught in 500 years’ time, and I 
cannot imagine a time when science will not be taught. 
Noscientific man desires to see scientific education pushed 
to the neglect of literary studies ; all of us recognize that 
a properly balanced diet for the mind is as important as 
for the body; what we do think is that science, well 
taught, can supply all that is best in the classical tradition ; 


* From the Presidential Address to the Educational Science Section, British 
Association, Aberdeen, September 6, 1934. 
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can “ teach accuracy and exactness ; can give a discipline 
in clear thinking ; can teach boys to recognize differences 
in things which seem alike; can brace with its difficulties 
minds that are not afraid of difficulties ; can inspire with 
its beauty minds not insensitive to beauty ’’—to quote the 
recent words of the headmaster of Rugby in praise of 
Greek. 

There is much criticism of the public schools. We hear 
that they do not win a fair proportion of scholarships at 
the universities in comparison with grant-aided secondary 
schools; that their hold over the higher division of the 
Civil Service is disappearing; that altogether they are 
behind the times. Consider, however, their financial 
position. Most of them get no grant from public funds: 
they have to rely on endowment income (often small) and 
on the fees paid by parents. Many of them doubtless have 
their financial anxieties; but at least they are solvent. 
It is indeed remarkable that through these years of serious 
industrial depression the public schools have remained 
full to overflowing ; tens of thousands of parents have 
thought it worth while to sacrifice a large part of their 
income, or to diminish their capital, in order to give their 
boys the benefit of a public school education. It may be 
said that their action is partly dictated by snobbery, and 
partly by the feeling that the market value of a man is 
increased if he is known to have been educated at a public 
school. Snobbery doubtless has some influence, but surely 
very little ; and if the market value of a public schoolboy 
is on the average higher than that of boys educated at 
grant-aided secondary schools, it is not merely because of 
the reputation of his school, but because he learnt some- 
thing there that he could not get elsewhere. The obvious 
answer of the public schools to all general criticism is that 
it is not compulsory for any one to send their boys to them. 

There was a time when some universities were in the 
same happy position as the public schools. As self-sup- 
porting institutions they could go their own autocratic 
way, impervious to outside criticism. They took special 
measures to encourage the influx of students of out- 
standing ability ; and as for the rest, the chief conditions 
of entry to a college were that they should be capable 
of paying highly for the privilege, and of passing a very 
elementary examination—often waived for men of noble 
birth or athletic renown. 

The chief advantage of this complete independence was 
that it encouraged individuality in teachers and students ; 
the chief disadvantage of the many reforms that have 
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taken place since then, resulting finally in financial depend- 
ence, is that they tend to discourage individuality. 

Oxford and Cambridge still have considerable freedom of 
action, partly because of their old traditions, but mainly, 
I think, because of the financial independence of the 
colleges. I do not know how far the ancient universities of 
Scotland preserve their own complete independence, but, 
in spite of apparent autonomy, the newer universities of 
England have not quite the same measure of freedom as 
Oxford and Cambridge. Their income can normally only 
just cover their expenditure, for if the margin were great, 
it would mean that they were receiving too much from the 
public. The close budgeting that is necessary inevitably 
restricts freedom of action. For example, if the number of 
students be reduced, the loss in fee income may convert 
a slight surplus into a deficit for some years, as it is 
impossible to reduce expenditure on staff and equipment 
correspondingly quickly. On the other hand, the immediate 
effect of increasing the number is to make the balance 
sheet look healthier: until a strong case can be made for 
more expenditure on staff and buildings, which eventually 
results in increased cost to the public. It is unfortunate 
that there is quite a strong financial incentive to increase 
the number of students at universities; it looks so well 
on paper. Yet I feel that the time has come when we 
ought seriously to consider whether a further increase can 
really be justified. 

Different branches of industry seem to hold different 
views about the value of a university education in science. 
Compare, for example, the present position of the university 
chemist with that of the engineer. The chemical industry 
calls out for university graduates; every year you will 
find leading representatives of the prominent firms in the 
universities, looking for recruits. It is not demanded of 
the recruit that he should possess a large stock of practical 
knowledge ; it is expected of him that he should have 
high scientific qualifications, and that he should have 
shown aptitude for independent work. The attitude of the 
engineering industry seems different. In some branches of 
the engineering industry the university graduate is as 
welcome as he is in most branches of the chemical industry ; 
but in many he seems to be regarded as a misfit. Many 
employers seem to expect of an engineering graduate a 
degree of acquaintance with practice that they have no 
right to expect ; for we do not pretend to teach at univer- 
sities what can be better learned at the works. Finally, my 
experience is that too many engineering graduates find 
themselves in blind alleys from which they have little 
opportunity to escape. 

I am inclined to think that there are too many students 
of engineering at universities. There are many young 
men who have a practical flair, but who cannot respond 
to the kind of teaching that I believe to be appropriate to 
the university. Their presence at the university, where 
every one wishes to do his best for them, inevitably 
encourages the introduction of practical instruction of a 
kind more suited to technical schools. The university 
school is then trying to fulfil two functions, and runs the 
risk of failing to fulfil either well. Such men often have 
qualities which will carry them far in the engineering 
profession, which is large and variedgenough to provide 
opportunities for men of very different types, but they 
are really out of place at universities, and would be well 
advised to take advantage of some of the excellent schemes 
now in operation for combined training at works and 
technical schools. 

The same is true, I suggest, of other branches of tech- 
nology. The chief aim of a university department of tech- 
nology should be to produce the leaders of the profession. 
The best education for potential leaders is not the same 
as the best education for the rank and file. It cannot be 
expected that all university graduates will become leaders ; 
but at least we ought to look for, and develop, the qualities 
of leadership. This we cannot do if we fall into the temp- 
tation of mass production. 


Highly specialized schools of science at universities 
present somewhat different problems. How many students, 
for example, should one encourage to study subjects such 
as mining geology, biochemistry, plant biology, ento- 
mology, when the demand for such specialists may be 
small and fluctuating ? Take the biological subjects as 
typical. Two years ago there was published the report of 
a strong committee appointed by the Government to 
advise on the education and supply of biologists. The 
first two conclusions were : 

(1) There is a substantial and growing demand from 
Government Departments for biologists for service in this 
country and in the colonies, and there is a small but pro- 
bably growing demand for biologists from concerns engaged 
in agricultural production overseas and in industry in this 
country. ; 

(2) It is not possible to state this demand in precise 
arithmetical terms; but the supply of candidates for 
biological posts is not equal to the present demand, and 
even in those branches where the supply is sufħcient in 
quantity it is deficient in quality. 

Whatever evidence in support of these conclusions 
existed when the Committee started its inquiry in 1930, 
I think it safe to say that even before the report was 
published these conclusions were falsified by events. The 
fact is that some ten to fifteen years ago there was a sudden 
demand for biologists to meet the needs of new and of 
rapidly expanding research organizations at home and in 
other parts of the Empire. Highly trained biologists of all 
kinds were sought for, and naturally could not be found 
in sufficient numbers, for universities cannot suddenly 
increase the rate of production of first-class specialists. 
Some of the new organizations made the mistake, therefore, 
of accepting less able and less highly trained men, which 
is bad for the individuals concerned and for the organiza- 
tions ; for, if a first-class man is really needed, it is better 
to wait until one is available than to make shift with a 
second-class man, who runs the serious risk of having his 
livelihood taken away from him later on. 

Then came the world depression, and far from there 
being an increased demand for “‘ industrial ’’ biologists in 
recent years, there has been a contraction. This is a serious 
state of affairs for universities. It would be a fatal policy 
to encourage young men of good ability to spend long 
years in specialized study, only to find at the end that 
there was no demand for their services, or that what little 
demand there was offered inadequate prospects for the 
future. It is a far better policy deliberately to keep the 
supply somewhat short of the demand ; the world will not 
appreciably suffer if any particular application of science 
to industry and agriculture develops rather more slowly 
than the enthusiast could wish, and there are few spectacles 
more distressing than that of the highly educated specialist 
who is unemployed through no fault of his own, and whose 
training and interests do not fit him for other work. 

I feel confident that directly there is an assurance of 
reasonable careers in biology, suitable candidates will be 
forthcoming, and education at schools and in the univer- 
sities will develop on sound lines. Lack of teaching of 
biology at schools has not led to a shortage of doctors. 
How, then, can it be mainly responsible for a shortage of 
other biologists? The next generation may live to see a 
development comparable with that of the physical sciences, 
and their applications, in the last thirty years; but the 
time is not yet ripe. Until it is, our duty at universities 
is to keep our biological departments moderate in size, but 
high in quality. 

It is commonly said of students of science that their 
general education is weak. The remarks of the committee 
on the education and supply of biologists may be taken 
as representative of a large body of critics, for they were 
based on the views of many witnesses. 

ʻ“ Among boys taking science as their special line of 
study there is too great concentration on science to the 
neglect of other subjects. Our witnesses view with anxiety 
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the prospect of a growing race of illiterate scientists unable 
to express themselves adequately or intelligently in their 
own language, and ignorant alike of history and of the 
forces other than the chemical and physical which make 
the world in which they live.” 

There is undoubtedly much force behind these criticisms ; 
and yet I think the poor student of science is apt to be 
maligned. The great growth of knowledge in nearly every 
department of learning inevitably means that we all 
become more and more ignorant of each other’s special 
interests ; can it justly be argued that the young scientist 
who has little or no knowledge of history is more ignorant 
than the young historian who has no knowledge of science ? 
Do we not, perhaps, tend to exaggerate the virtues of a 
general education, forgetting that many of the greatest 
men have had no education worth speaking of ? 

At the Imperial College I have colleagues who have had 
over twenty-five years of experience of successions of boys 
from secondary schools. They say, without hesitation, 
that the standard of general education has increased 
steadily throughout that period. I am newer to the work ; 
and when I reflect that so many of the present generation 
of secondary schoolboys who find their way to universities 
come from the poorest homes, I think the standard of 
general education is to be praised rather than decried. 
I think also that the man who has ideas of his own, and a 
capacity for doing something really well, is more useful 
and more interesting, even though he may be unable to 
express himself adequately in his own language, than one 
who is merely capable of describing other people’s work 
and ideas in elegant English. When all these allowances 
are made, however, there is undoubtedly room for improve- 
ment. There are many scientific men who write beautiful 
English ; and yet I suppose there is no gap in his equip- 
ment that the average scientific man-deplores more in 
after-life than his difficulty in writing and speaking his 
own language well. My complaint of many young students 
of science to-day is not so much that they do not write 
clearly and concisely as that they do not seem to want to, 
which indicates insufficient practice and instruction at 
school to acquire a taste. 

If university authorities complain that students are 
lacking in general education, it is for them to do their best, 
by altering the conditions of entry, or the standard of 
scholarships, to help schoolmasters to remedy the defects. 
The first university examination is the Matriculation 
examination. A matriculation examination, I take it, was 
originally intended to be an examination the successful 
passing of which entitled a candidate to be admitted to 
the privileges of a university. The London University 
Matriculation examination has long ceased to be anything 
of the sort—at any rate, so far as students of science are 

concerned. It would seem more appropriate to regard it 
as an examination which entitles successful candidates to 
be admitted to the privilege of becoming bank clerks. 
Certainly few university schools of science will admit a 
student at the normal age of eighteen on the strength of 
his having passed the Matriculation examination ; some 
further proof of his proficiency is required. At the Imperial 
College we have a special entrance examination which 
mainly consists of papers in mathematics and science, but 
includes papers in English and a choice of foreign languages ; 
but I cannot say that a candidate is refused admittance if, 
he fails to do well in the English and Language papers, 
but does well in the other subjccts. 

The next university examination is the Intermediate 
examination. The original object of such an examination 
was to test the progress of a student in his special subject 
of study at a university, after he had given evidence of a 
sufficient general education at the normal age of entry. 
In fact, if we agree that a university is a place where 
students learn to teach themselves, under the guidance of 

distinguished teachers, instead of learning under the strict 
discipline of school, the main object of an intermediate 
examination should be to test a student’s capacity to teach 


himself, and therefore to satisfy the authorities that he is 
fit to proceed with a course of study leading to a degree. 
Nowadays, as the Matriculation examination or its equiva- 
lent is passed by most intending students at the age of 
15 or 16, their remaining years at school are devoted to the 
special subjects of the Intermediate which many of them 
pass before they enter the university. They are encouraged 
to do so by university authorities. It saves us trouble, 
and gives the student time to acquire a larger stock of 
specialized knowledge in his undergraduate career. The 
next obvious step will be to take the degree examinations at 
schools, leaving the universities free to concentrate on 
postgraduate work ! 

While these changes have been taking place in school 
curricula, the standard of science entrance scholarships at 
universities has steadily risen ; and as most science scholar- 
ships go to boys who intend to study physics or chemistry 
at the university, the schools are encouraged—some would 
even say forced—against their will, to concentrate their 
advanced teaching on physics and chemistry. It is true 
that only a small proportion of the boys at any particular 
school intend to compete for scholarships, but it is impos- 
sible to segregate such boys altogether, and the standard 
of scholarship examinations, therefore, sets the pace for 
the higher school forms. 

It is not so easy as it may seem to change the standard 
of scholarship examinations, and thereby to encourage a 
broader education. About a year ago we decided to review 
our policy at the Imperial College. For the past five years 
our scholarship examinations have been held in January 
at the suggestion of a group of headmasters of public 
schools, who advised that by doing so we should attract 
better candidates. We have not found this borne out by 
results; we have not had enough good candidates in any 
year since the change to justify us in awarding the full 
number of scholarships ; and many of the better candidates 
have subsequently competed for and gained Royal Scholar- 
ships or State Scholarships which are higher in value. Our 
general experience leads us to believe that very few, if 
any, students of first-rate ability, who have specialized in 
science at school, are prevented from going to a university 
for lack of financial assistance. On the other hand, we 
believe that no scholarships are deliberately made available 
to assist able students who have not specialized in science 
at school to study science at a university. We have therefore 
decided to make the experiment of changing the character 
of our January scholarship examination. We propose to 
set papers in General Science and Mathematics of quite a 
low standard, together with papers of a higher standard in 
History, Foreign Languages and English. The details are 
not yet settled, but headmasters and headmistresses were 
notified of the change this year, and their criticism and 
co-operation were invited. If it is really the general view 
that the school education of a student of science is too 
narrow, then the best practical step is to reform the 
University Matriculation examination, and make it appro- 
priate to the normal age of entry. If one of the larger 
universities did this, the effect would be considerable. If 
it is not considered worth while, then criticism of the 
general education of the science student loses most of its 

oint. 

j I have put before you some problems of the present; I 
want now, before I conclude, to touch briefly on a problem 
of the future. 

All university education in science and technology is 
designed primarily to produce teachers or professional 
scientists or technicians. Most engineering students intend 
to become practising engineers; most chemists who do 
not enter the teaching profession become research chemists 
or chemical engineers; most students of biology become 
doctors or professional biologists. A few graduates in 
science break adrift, and turn with success to other occupa- 
tions : to the law, for example, to general administration, 
or even to literature! A hundred years ago it was not 
difficult for a scientific man to follow in detail the work 
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of others ; now it is as much as a specialist can do to keep 
abreast of the progress of knowledge in the particular 
field in which he is interested. No one studies science at a 
university as a general education, as men study classics, 
philosophy, and history; indeed no one can, for no 
university supplies the opportunity. ‘‘ Modern Greats ” at 
Oxford includes the study of history, economics, philosophy 
and “ the structure of modern society,” but not of science ! 

During the present century there has been a struggle to 
secure a wider recognition of the value of scientific study 
and research, not only for the advancement of knowledge, 
but for the progress of civilization. Now that this recog- 
nition is widespread ; now that we all see plainly the great 
influence of scientific discovery on social developments ; 
now that specialized departments of science are flourishing 
at universities ; surely an effort should be made to provide 
for men who have no desire to become specialists, but who 
wish to study the broad principles and applications of 
science, for their own education, and as the best preparation 
for after-life in many spheres of human activity. With all 
this increase of scientific activity, there has arisen an 
urgent need for skilled administrators and men in public 
life who have a real knowledge of the principles and methods 
of science; not the kind of knowledge that 1s derived from 
conversation, listening to broadcast talks, and reading 
popular books, however good these may be, but that which 


is gained by serious study. We cannot complain that there 
are few such men among the present generation; it isa 
great thing that there has been a change of attitude of 
mind. But unless something is done, there will be no 
greater number in the next generation. 

Is the time ripe for action on the part of the universities ? 
I think it is. The great accession of knowledge in all 
branches of science may often seem bewildering ; but its 
effect has been to make the main principles clearer, and 
easier to teach, for a connecting thread runs through them. 
The foundations of science have been laid; they will be 
strengthened in the future, but it 1s unlikely that thev will 
be rebuilt. The structure that is built on them grows ever 
more coherent; it can be studied as a whole, without 
examining in great detail any of its parts. The subjects of 
the university school I have in mind will include the study 
of the foundations and philosophical background of science ; 
of its history; of the history of social development ; of 
the applications of science to industry, agriculture and 
medicine ; of problems of population and health—and the 
like. The student will learn that law and order in the 
universe is not a faith but a reality ; and that science is 
“nothing but trained and organized common sense.” He 
will learn too, I hope, to acquire the spirit of that unpre- 
judiced search for truth which is the basis of all fruitful 
scientific inquiry. 


Economics as a School Subject 
By H. G. Nicuorson, M.A., Hackney Downs School, Clapton, E. 5 


XCEPT in those institutions that have a recognized 
commercial course, economics as a subject has found 
little room in a general education. This is to be regretted, 
because never so much in the world’s history have economic 
problems been so much to the fore, and never before have 
economic forces caused so much universal disturbance. 
One example will suffice, namely world-wide over-pro- 
duction of several staple commodities. Hundreds of 
commercial failures and the parlous state of many countries’ 
finances are attributed solely to this. It is not claimed, 
that if the leaders who are largely responsible for the 
present chaos, knew something about economics, these 
incidents would not have happened ; they certainly would 
have been alleviated. We have had fifteen years of bicker- 
ing and squabbling over the payment of War debts and 
reparations, yet if the statesmen had followed the advice 
of Mr. J. M. Keynes in 1919, the western nations of Europe 
would now have been on friendlier terms with themselves 
and with the United States. 

From the point of view of this article, we are mainly 
concerned with the education of the young, or more accur- 
ately of the young adult. Is there any ground for sug- 
gesting that his educational fare needs changing ? Un- 
doubtedly there is. In spite of the authority of eminent 
writers to the contrary, we have to cater for a new youth, 
a youth who does differ, especially in his outlook on life, 
from the previous generation. How could it be otherwise ? 
No period in history can compare with the existing one. 
The whole mental, moral, social, and physical outlook of 
the world has been utterly changed in little more than a 
decade, yet according to our ancients the stripling of this 
exceptional time differs in no whit from his predecessors 
of fifty years ago. You err my masters, and herein lies the 
error. Never before, whatever course of study he is 
engaged in, has the present-day student manifested such 
keenness to discuss and debate current events—world war, 
tariffs, armaments, population, unemployment—to name 
but a few. Did those of you of mature age when in your 
teens ever bother your head with such matters? Some 
of them were not even in your power to imagine—the 
world at war! Surely then the need does arise for some 
leading, some teaching, some guidance. No! let him 
glean where he will, tares as well as grain, let him absorb 


street corner clap-trap or gutter press leaders. Perish the 
thought. We will be bold enough to suggest a course in 
economics. 

Penson, in his preface to Economics of Evervdav Life, 
says: “ Moreover it is being increasingly recognized that 
for the proper discharge of citizenship some knowledge of 
economics is absolutely essential. Great social and economic 
problems are constantly needing solution, and those who 
are called upon to assist in that solution by supporting or 
opposing any particular measure or line of action, should 
have a sufficient understanding of economic cause and 
effect to be able to act with judgment and conviction.” 

Others stress the training it affords in straight thinking 
and keen observation. Few deny that it does help to solve 
the problems which continually perplex us, and The 
Intelligent Man's Guide Through World Chaos bv G. D. H. 
Cole is nothing more or less than a textbook on economics. 
(One would like to know if Mr. Cole used the word 
“ Intelligent,” as a stimulant or deterrent to the would-be 
purchaser.) 

Further, the whole extent of business and private life, 
and more so the whole range of commercial subjects— 
book-keeping, commercial geography, advertising, sales- 
manship, and commercial law—is based upon, or permeated 
with, economic laws. 

Nevertheless, this study has been for a long time under a 
cloud and is still under suspicion. This is explainable. 

The writers on economic theory who followed Adam 
Smith were overwhelmed by the tremendous significance 
of the laws which through their instrumentality were for 
the first time assuming concrete form. 

According to them, these laws were immutable, ordained 
by “ Nature,” and man, struggle as he might, would not 
be able to escape from their inexorable working. 


“ The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at the gate, 
God made them high and lowly, 
And ordered their estate ” 


was in full accordance with the times. 

Moreover these authors presented their case in a very 
abstract manner, and used very hypothetical illustrations, 
making it entirely beyond the capacity of young people to 
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understand. They treated a practical study as essentially 
theoretical. 

It was indeed a ‘‘ Dismal Science.” 

For some time afterwards, too much emphasis was laid 
on wealth, and the subject suffered in consequence. It 
was supposed to inculcate the love of gold, and was therefore 
far too sordid for Victorian minds. 

Its title was a disparagement: Political Economy ! 
Politics was surely a topic for the mature, and totally 
unsuited to the rising generation. In reality the adjective 
political used in connexion with economics has no relation 
to politics. It is to be deprecated that so few politicians 
are economists, but on the other hand a matter for con- 
gratulation, that no economist worthy of the name is a 
politician. 

Unfortunately, there are other sources of confusion even 
now. Scores of newspapers and hundreds of correspondents 
are only too willing at a moment’s notice to turn out 
solutions of world economic problems. One paper denounces 
tariffs as the machination of the devil: its rival assigns 
them a higher origin. One decries subsidies : another extols 
them. These articles are not economic, they are purely 
political, and the thoughtful reader puts his own valuation 
upon them. But the damage is done. Our man-in-the- 
street is most likely a parent—he cannot for the life of him 
see any advantage to be gained by his children from the 
study of economics. A subject with so many interpreta- 
tions cannot possibly be of any use! 

Newspaper propaganda is, however, open tò the daylight: 
there lurks another danger. There are institutions pro- 
fessedly economic whose pundits teach their own creed, 
illustrated with biased examples. The business man 
knows this, and hates these so-called economic experts like 
the devil hates holy water. Such ‘ professors ” are a 
disgrace to teaching; they are in the game solely for what 
they can obtain politically, now or in the future! Verily 
their disciples obtain their reward—no occupation. 

These difficulties are not insuperable; it is as well to 
know that they exist. No cause worth while is without 
enemies, and the greatest enemy is the so-styled friend. 
Let us leave this ‘‘ Dismal Science ” and approach the 
brighter side. 

Can economics be taught as a school subject ? Yes and 
No. Some of my experienced and successful colleagues 
sav that it cannot. What do they actually signify by this ? 
They mean it is a difficult theme to present to beginners. 
That from certain points of view it is not suitable to 
immature minds; and should therefore not be attempted 
until after matriculation. 

That only a small percentage of students seem to have 
the economic mind: they absorb, but cannot construct. 
That the fruit of the teaching is very slow in ripening, or 
in economic language there is considerable time lag between 
reception of fact or principle and the ability to apply such 
to practical affairs. 

This would apparently rule economics out of court in its 
application in junior schools. A colleague with experience 
in day and evening work considers that it might be 
attempted very simply, for example on the lines of Mrs. 
Fisher’s Getting and Spending. Many with whom the 
writer is acquainted would like the subject to be part of a 
secondary curriculum, not to be introduced before 15 years 
of age. Many agree, with the proviso, that as pupils cannot 
possibly learn everything, if they later show preference for 
other groups it should be open for them tochoose. Further, 
opinion of those engaged in evening work is that pupils 
still at school do not take so readily to business economics 
as those already in occupations. That the study of the 
science should be postponed so long as possible is evidently 
the opinion in America, where there are both junior and 
senior commercial schools. The junior course is from 12 to 
15 years, the senior commences at 16. 

Whilst on this topic, one might say that at 12 years of 
age many of the pupils cannot possibly know their own 
minds, and may regret the choice afterwards. But of 
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more importance is it that at this age no scholar has had 
sufficient general training on which to build a specialized 
branch of knowledge. Up to 17 or 18 no employer, at all 
events in England, wants specialization. He requires 
industry, intelligence, good habits and character, all of 
which can be and are developed in any good school. 
Furthermore, in this country the employer fights shy of a 
specialist, of even more mature years, unless he himself 
has been responsible for the accomplishment. It is a 
matter for regret that this should be the case, yet the 
business man can scarcely be blamed when he has strong 
suspicions that he may be engaging a politician of pro- 
nounced hue instead of an unbiassed expert for the matter 
in hand. 

Reverting to the procedure in America, economics does 
not appear in the junior school: it receives due weight in 
the third and fourth years of the senior programme. Here 
it is compulsory in the general business and book-keeping 
branch and in the selling course, but optional in the 
secretarial. Even across the Atlantic, methods are not 
stereotyped; in all their business courses, English is 
strongly emphasized ; economic teaching is allied to com- 
mercial geography and industrial history, and wherever 
possible is based on facts which have been acquired in the 
early part of the scheme. Those seeking further ideas on 
American practice will find many examples of curricula 
in several publications on the matter; Messrs. Pitman 
can advise. 

Personally the writer thinks economics can be taught 
in secondary schools with the age proviso mentioned 
before. 

If some of the related subjects such as commercial 
geography, commercial knowledge, or industrial history 
are introduced as well, all the better. The subjects can 
then be correlated. If the person responsible for economics 
also teaches this kindred matter, a further advantage 
accrues. Even at the expense of perfect sequence, points 
can be driven home. For example, over-production of 
coffee in Brazil gives rise to a discussion on: 


(a) The weakness of a country depending on one crop. 
(b) The effect on the finances of that country. 
(c) Over-production from the economic standpoint. 


The writer has no intention of suggesting a course of 
study, but the following remarks may not be altogether 
out of place. 

A two-year course usually suggests an examination in 
view : if so, the keenness of the student helps the teacher. 
A one-year plan may or may not have such a termination, 
and enthusiasm may be lacking. 

No hard and fast rule can be laid down in either case, 
and especially so in regard to a one-year project. 

So much depends on the locality of the school, the type 
of pupil, and the subjects already studied: further, the 
amount of ground to be covered needs careful considera- 
tion. In a three-term limit the treatment must be simple 
and generally speaking descriptive. Topics of current 
interest can be selected, the more concrete the better, 
and if controversial subjects should crop up the teacher 
must be non-partisan. 

Many schools now teach citizenship and civics—both of 
these can be utilized to aid economics. There are so many 
problems in citizenship which are economic or social in 
character; in an elementary treatment economics could 
tackle these questions in a citizenship fashion, such for 
example are the topics of wealth, capital, wages, labour, 
government, spending, and business opportunities. Useful 
tips may be gathered from Citizenship—Lay, or The 
Model Cittzen—Newland. 

In London, and this may be varied to suit other areas, 
a workable and interesting one-year course can be made up. 

Geography could work from the London Docks; the 
origin of the imports, with the details of their production ; 
and the destination of the exports. Very interesting as a 
teacher’s book is Markets of London by Maughan. On this, 
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a scheme can be framed dealing with the geographical side 
of the commodities mentioned. Variations suggest them- 
selves. 

In history, the writer has found a preliminary term on 
local material to be appreciated. Then can follow the 
development of city and government institutions: the 
Bank, the Stock Exchange, Lloyd’s, Port of London 
Authority, some of the City companies, and the out- 
standing business houses. 

From a knowledge of what is being done in the above 
subjects, the master responsible for the economics side can 
add to the simple points mentioned earlier. Talks on 
markets, exchanges, money, stocks and shares, public 
finance, sales problems, foreign trade, are cited as examples. 
In regard to this, short talks not occupying the whole 
period, followed by something practical to do, or some- 
thing to find out for homework, bring good results and 
maintain keenness. Notes can be kept to the minimum. 

Much material of topical interest can be obtained from 
the many magazines published by business houses: the 
P.L.A. Journal, Unilevers, Dunlops, the banks, Bourn- 
ville, are a sample; the supplements of The Times Trade 
and Engineering, Manchester Guardian Commercial, Finan- 
cial News, etc.; most of these are finely illustrated, and 
the price of the supplements is within the range of pupils’ 
pockets. Many towns now issue their own brochures; all 
can be utilized. 

In a two-year course, the examination is most likely one 
in connexion with a university degree. The test, however, 
is immaterial, the procedure can remain the same. It is 
to be expected that more time will be available both for 
the main and the subsidiary studies. Moreover, there will 
be a syllabus, at least in outline, to work. Here it is largely 
a question of drawing up a programme to more than cover 
the suggested scheme. More textbooks will be required, 
and more supervision of the scholar’s reading will be 
necessary. Written exercises gradually increasing in diffi- 
culty are essential. Those joining at the beginning of a 
year, that is half-way through a two years’ method, should 
not cause undue perturbation. 

It may encourage those who are doubtful about the 
subject to be assured that from the writer’s experience, 
boys having studied for one or two years usually continue 
to do so, even after a break of some time occupied by 
starting in business. _ 

The following questions were put to a boy of 17 who had 
just completed a two-year course. The answers were to be 
as brief as possible. 


Q. Do you like economics ? Have you liked studying it ? 

A. As a study economics is an absorbing and interesting 
one, throwing much light on the life of man; 1t combines 
that exactness and prompt comphance with laws, which 
distinguish a science, while there is also the human element, 
which is lacking in the more precise branches such as 
physics and mechanics. Again, one has not to seek for 
examples: they are ever present in our daily life. These 
facts, together with the attractive complementary subjects, 
have combined to make my study of economics highly 
fascinating, and although I cannot give my whole time to 
it, I hope to continue to degree standard in my spare time. 


Q. Has it enabled you to understand the incidents of 
national and international affairs ? 

A. It is easy to sneer at economics, and the man with 
no knowledge of the subject can always find reasons for 
its uselessness. But one soon finds that it does help to 
solve, or at least understand, the problems which confront 
us in the news of every day. All national and international 
affairs are but the enlargement of the actions of a typical 
man, and economics is essentially the study of man in his 
relations to others. Even if one has not reached the stage 
where world difficulties cease to puzzle, economics is a 
help, for it makes for the habit of careful consideration 


and reluctance to give a decision without a full knowledge 


of both sides of the question. 


Q. Do you think it will be of value in business ? 

A. In banking and other technical branches of com- 
merce, economics ought to be useful in imparting what is 
known as the “ business sense.” It gives one a far-sighted 
outlook, and shows the folly of any action, whose conse- 
quences, immediate or ultimate, have not been calculated 
beforehand. It also indicates clearly the lines on which 
“ scientific management ” should be put into practice, 
and condenses the facts learned by trial and error since the 
earliest days of business. 


Q. Has it influenced your political views ? 

A. As one with little experience of the world I cannot 
lay claim to any definite political views, but my study of 
economics and its kindred subjects has imprinted on my 
mind several essential facts concerning politics—especially 
British politics. These are, the importance of the realization 
of each voter of his responsibilities, and also the need for 
better instruction in how to use his vote; and the need 
for some change in the party system, which, no matter 
how it is worked, must keep some of the best men out of 
office. 


Books recommended. 


ELEMENTARY 


Burns. The Economic World, (U.L.P.), 5s. 

Chapman. Political Economy. (H.U.L.), 2s. 6d. 

Clay. Economics for the General Reader. (Macmillan), 4s. 6d. 
Desai. Digest of Gide's Political Economy. (Harrap), ds. 
Lehfeldt. Descriptive Economics. (O.U.P.), 2s. 6d. 

Marshall. Economics of Industry. (Macmillan), 4s. 6d. 
Nicholson. Elements of Political Economy. (Macmillan), 10s. 6d. 


Penson. Economics of Everyday Life. Vols. I and II. (C.U.P.), 4s. 
Richards. Groundwork of Economics. (U.T.P.), 4s. 6d. 
Silverman. Substance of Economics. (Pitman), 6s. 


MORE ADVANCED 


Briggs. Textbook of Economics. 
Chapman, Outlines of Political Economy. (Longmans), 7s. 6d. 
Flux. Economic Principles. (Methuen), 7s. 6d. 

Gide. Principles of Political Economy. (Harrap), 10s. 6d. 
Marshall. Principles of Economics, (Macmillan), 18s. 
Taussig. Principles of Economics. (Macmillan), 25s. 
Wickstead. The Common Sense of Politscal Economy. 


(U.T.P.), 88. 6d. 


(Routledge), 8s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS—for Library. A short list covering much 
ground: 


Armitage-Smith. Principles and Methods of Taxation, (Murray), 5s. 


Bastable. Commerce of Nations. (Methuen), 6s. 
Bastable, International Trade. (Macmillan), 4s. 6d. 
Cannan. Money. (King), 3s. 6d. 

Carver, Distribution of Wealth. (Macmillan Co.), 10s. 6d. 


Dalton, The Inequality of Incomes. (Routledge), 10s. 6d. 
Dalton, Public Finance. (Routledge), 5s. 

Duguid. Story of the Stock Exchange. (Methuen), 3s. 6d. 
Fay. Co-operation at Home and Abroad, (King), 15s. 
Fisher, Purchasing Power of Money. (Macmillan), 15s. 
Knight. Risk, Uncertainty, and Profit. (L.S.E.), 10s. 6d. 
Iwaf. Banking, (H.U.L.), 2s. 6d. 

Stamp. Fundamental Principles of Taxation. (Macmillan), 10s. 6d. 
Tawney. The Acquisitive Society. (Allen & Unwin), 4s. 6d. 

Todd. The Mechanism of Exchange. (O.U.P.), 6s. 

Cassell. Nature and Necessity of Interest. (Out of print.) 

Jenks. The Trust Problem. (Out of print.) 
Macrosty. The Trust Movement in the British Isles. (Out of print.) 
Withers Books. (Murray), 2s. 6d. to 6s. 

Cambridge University Handbooks. 5s. 

Outline Series. (Gollancz), Is. 6d. 


ABBREVIATIONS : 
H.U.L.: Home University Library. 
C.U.P.: Cambridge University Press, 
O.U.P.: Oxford University Press. 
U.T.P.: University Tutorial Press. 
U.L.P: University of London Press. 
MENTIONED IN TEXT: 
Mrs. Fisher. Getting and Spending. (Collins), 2s. 6d. 
Donald. Model Citizen. (Pitman), 3s. 
Lay. Citizenship. (Macmillan), 2s. 6d. 
Cole. Intelligent Man's Guide through World Chaos. 
Maughan, Markets of London, (Pitman), 6s. 


All the handbooks on Economics issued by the Cambridge University Press. 
All books on these matters by Hartley Withers. 
Several in the Outline Series by Messrs. Gollancz, Ltd. 

Finally, much has been of necessity omitted in so short 
an article. The writer does not claim infallibility for 
economics ; he does not claim that it will make a boy into 
a business man; he does claim that it is an outstanding 
subject for any youth entering business: in exactly the 
Same way mechanics will not make an engineer, but no 
engineer would be the complete article without con- 
siderable acquaintance with mechanics. 


(Gollancz), 5s. 
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Correspondence 


PRESSURE IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


I would like to invite consideration of some problems arising 
from the existence, in the elementary schools, of an examination 
on whose results children of 11 years of age depend for their sole 
opportunity of securing a secondary or central school education. 

The dangers of examination-pressure, long deplored in 
secondary schools, are even more deplorable when they touch 
the welfare of young children; and, although many education 
authorities discourage any special training for their scholarship 
examinations, pressure is inherent in any system which makes 
success in a given examination the only avenue to a higher 
education. Moreover, inasmuch as the number of free places is 
limited, the examination is competitive, and the standard 
of achievement demanded must inevitably be influenced by the 
performance of the best children in favourably circumstanced 
areas. It is therefore a high one for children of 11 years of age. 
It follows that, in order to train children in districts where under- 
nourishment is of common occurrence to the standard indicated 
by the final papers at, say, the London Scholarship Examina- 
tion, a strain must be put upon them that it is impossible to 
contemplate with equanimity. 

Nevertheless, there are good brains in poor districts; and 
pressure is inevitable; there is only the one channel of pro- 
motion. My own impression, after many years of experience 
with children of this type, is that many of them wilt under the 
strain, growing “‘ peaky-looking,’’ and wearing an anxious 
expression. There is scope for a thorough medical investigation, 
_to discover the extent to which pressure of work is responsible 
for these symptoms. It would be interesting, too, to discover 
how scholarship children compare in physique and nervous 
stability with those who enter secondary schools by easier 
channels, tests being made in early adolescence under the stress 
of preparation for matriculation. 

Children in non-reorganized schools were, and still are, com- 
monly promoted rapidly, so that at 9 to 10 years of age they 
were working in the top standards, being extended in arithmetic 
and English by competition with children of from 13 to 14 
years of age. The degree of nerve-strain this involved is a 
problem for the doctors; the omissions and dissipation of 
interest in many important subjects, such as history and geo- 
graphy, must be obvious. It is, indeed, a recognized ground of 
complaint in secondary and central schools that many entrants 
from elementary schools have little knowledge of anything 
beyond arithmetic and English. Further statistics are needed 
to show how many children fail to justify their admission to 
secondary schools through the scholarship examination; and 
to prove or disprove the assertion that many of them simply 
“ mark time,” having reached their peak-point in the elementary 
school. 

The effects of the scholarship examination upon the organiza- 
tion of junior schools are quite pernicious. Where the children 
are divided into A and B parallel groups, the former for the 
brighter, the latter for the more retarded children, only with 
the B group can anything like a true junior technique be 
developed. This is inevitable, for if potential secondary and 
central scholars are to receive adequate stimulus, the work as a 
whole must, on the A side, be pressed forward so that in the 
top class it approximates in standard to the requirements of 
the final papers. It is thus impossible to secure the leisurely 
unfolding I have envisaged in an earlier article on the Junior 
School (May, 1934): the gradual awakening of a wide range of 
real interests ; the cultivation of taste in music, art, and litera- 
ture ; and the slow germination of the corporate spirit. Where, 
as in my own school, a compromise has been effected and every 
child receives his quota of training in arts and crafts, music, 
poetry, dramatic reading, and so forth, the children are com- 
monly six to twelve months immature as examinees at the 
time of the final examination. And whilst head teachers of 
central schools will sometimes accept a child on his own head 
teacher's estimate of his capacity, no such alternative channel 
is open to the secondary schools. 


EXAMINATION 


The further difficulty of the nervous or immature examinee is 
important. Children of 11 years of age, called upon to take an 
examination (of whose serious import to themselves they are 
well aware), often in unfamiliar buildings and with unfamiliar 
invigilators, will sometimes go “ all to pieces.” I have in mind 
a boy whose work before and after the examination was excel- 
lent, but who nevertheless failed utterly on the final papers, 
although his marks in the preliminary test, taken in the friendly 
surroundings of his own school, were well above normal. He 
was admitted to a central school on my recommendation, and 
has since justified his selection. 

Unhappily, pressure, baneful enough in the junior school, 
thrusts its roots down, class by class, until it finally invades the 
very precincts of the infants’ school. Here, Montessori and 
other systems of training are impaired in their later stages 
wherever a headmistress generously acquiesces in the request of 
the junior school for specified attainments in the three Rs. 
Such requirements are as alien to the spirit of an infants’ school 
as are the requirements of the scholarship examination to the 
spirit of what a junior school ought to be. 

All this is so very sad because it is so very unnecessary. There 
are alternatives, not difficult to operate, for which the necessary 
testing material is already in existence. The basic principle 
underlying any change is that suitability for higher education 
should be decided by tests of capacity instead of, as at present, 
by tests of attainment. 

In my opinion, the average bright child, given a junior training 
bearing a real relation to his life-needs and to his normal rate of 
growth, would amply compensate for a possibly slightly lower 
level of attainment, by freshness, alertness, and absence of 
nerve-strain. 

Using only Dr. Ballard’s time-test on the four rules in arith- 
metic and Dr. Burt’s spelling-test, I have frequently graded ina 
few hours a group of children with a remarkably close approxi- 
mation to my estimate, on other grounds, of their capacity. 
A similar test, conducted later, has shown which children were 
increasing in capacity (for instance in their power of assimilating 
new words within a given period), and by how much. 

This suggests a method of selection. Psychologists could 
readily evolve, from the material at their disposal, tests of 
capacity, to be given in the ordinary school routine at specified 
intervals, say at 84, 9}, and 104 years of age. Children who 
showed a consistently high level of capacity, with consistent 
increases from period to period, would be such as would benefit 
by higher training, excellence indicating a secondary school 
training, a somewhat smaller capacity indicating suitability for 
the central school. Such tests, supplemented by the reports of 
head teachers, would ensure an infallible selection of the best 
children; and these, in the meantime, could be pursuing, 
unhastened, the full life of the spirit that is, at this age, their 
birthright. When some such alternative is adopted, then, and 
then only, will the junior school be enabled to develop a tech- 
nique suited to the life-needs of the child; and then will 
reorganization be justified in its junior schools. 

WILLIAM WALTON. 


Bedford Park, W. 4. 


GREY’S MEMORIA TECHNICA 


In the interesting reminiscences of ‘‘ Old Boy ” in the August 
issue are a few short memories about Grey's Memoria Technica, 
which may possibly not be appreciated by those whose school 
days were much more recent than his. I venture to carry the 
matter somewhat farther and to explain what the method was. 

Memoria Technica, or a new method of Artificial Memory, was 
published in 1730 by the Rev. Richard Grey, who had then been 
Rector of Hinton in Northamptonshire since 1720. He was born 
in Newcastle in 1694, and entered Lincoln College, Oxford, in 
1712. He died in 1771, having been at the rectory at Hinton 
for fifty years. He does not appear to have been a master at any 
school. 

His Memoria Technica was very popular. It ran through many 
editions, and it is said that it continued to be printed with 
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modifications until 1861. Copies occasionally turn up on the 
second-hand bookstalls. I came across one some time ago. The 
title page runs, ‘‘ Dr. Grey’s Memoria Technica, or Method of 
Artificial Memory . . . to which are subjoined Lowe's Mnemonics 

. . A new edition, corrected. Oxford, 1831.” 

Grey’s system was devised to enable people to remember 
dates in history, astronomical and geographical data, and odd 
numbers connected with weights, measures, coins, and such like. 
In the introduction to the edition above mentioned, there is no 
suggestion that it should be used as a school book. In the 
preface, however, there is a mild insinuation in that direction, 
for it points out that ‘‘ the difficulty of remembering the memorial 
lines would most effectually be removed by habituating young 
minds to them betimes, by the frequent transcribing and repeti- 
tion of them.” It appealed to the person who wanted to remember 
numbers. A small percentage of people are able to remember 
numbers with great facility ; but the greater proportion are not 
able to do so. These are the people for whom the Memoria 
Technica was intended. The introduction further points out 
that the method is “ not to make the memory better, but things 
more easy to be remembered.” 

The method is very simple. To each of the ten figures Grey 
assigned a vowel or a diphthong, and a consonant, thus: 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 fe) 
a e i o u au oi ei ou y 
b d t f l s p k n z 


When several ciphers cccurred together, g stood for hundred, 
th for thousand, and m for million; y was used to denote the 
presence of the separatrix in a vulgar fraction. From the above, 
it will be seen that a short number can be represented by a 
nonsense syllable, or, by accident, by an actual syllable; and 
in the case of a long number by a nonsense word, or sometimes 
by an actual word. Now, a series of manufactured words, the 
first portion of each giving the clue and the latter part meaning 
the number, when thrown into appropriate hexameters, are easy 
to learn and to retain in the memory. By recalling the word, 


transforming mentally by the key above, the number reappears. 
This is Grey’s system. 

I find that the line quoted by ‘‘ Old Boy ” about the Caesars 
occurs in the book. If any one will apply the key to the ter- 
mination of each nonsense word, the dates will come out at 
once, the first part of each suggesting the Caesar. 

I have, on two or three other occasions, noticed a mention of 
Grey's method in reminiscences of school days. It was probably 
fairly widely taught in grammar schools at one time. I have had 
many students under me at various times from different schools, 
and often have I tried to discover whether any one knew Grey's 
method. I have never found any one who had heard of it or 
knew the key. I have no doubt that it has now quite died out. 

I imbibed the method from an exponent of it, who was head 
of a grammar school. We had a large number of lines upon a 
variety of subjects which existed only in manuscript, and were 
copied by one boy from another's notebook. They were much 
in advance of what is in Grey’s book, and were obviously the 
headmaster’s work. I have found that these, and what I have 
constructed for my own particular requirements, have been 
useful instruments both in teaching and in ordinary everyday 
life. 

Though the method has been discarded, it is well worthy of 
the attention of any one who has difficulty in remembering 
figures and wishes to recall them with ease. I should not recom- 
mend any one to get an old copy of Grey’s book and to learn the 
lines in it, for they are capable of much improvement. The best 
thing would be for the individual to construct lines for himself. 
As each figure is represented by a consonant and by a vowel or 
diphthong, a little practice will soon disclose that by judiciously 
varying the dactyls and spondees, the hexameters can be made 
to go with a jingle, as it were, and so become easy to remember. 
A chronological or alphabetical arrangement will also greatly 
facilitate the recalling of what is wanted. There are other little 
notions which will suggest themselves when one starts to con- 
struct the lines. 


Barnsley. A. PRICE. 


Topics and Events 


DRAMATIC PRODUCTION.—A New Year Vacation School of 
Dramatic Production, organized by the Little Theatre, Citizen 
House, Bath, will be held at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, 
from December 28, 1934, to January 6, 1935, and from January 4 
to January 13, 1935. This course includes a thoroughly prac- 
tical and individual training in every branch of play production 
and stage technique. Acting parts are guaranteed to every 
member, if desired, and public performances are given at the 
close of the course. The plays produced include Shakespearian, 
eighteenth century, and every type of modern drama, including 
poetic drama and phantasy. The Schools organized by Citizen 
House in Bath and London are the only schools in the country 
in which every detail of the work is undertaken in actual theatres, 
and consequently they are of the most practical and helpful 
nature. Special programmes for schools and colleges are 
rehearsed. The acting of mime-baltlads also forms a considerable 
feature of the course, and is greatly appreciated. Scenery- 
making, costume and lighting demonstrations form a regular 
feature of the course, and every member is taught individually 
how to adapt school-room platforms, institute halls, &c., and 
make them into excellent little theatres with the maximum of 
imagination and creative talent, and the minimum of cost. All 
properties, scenery, &c., used in the public performances are made 
during the course by the members, so that the final productions 
prove demonstrations of the utmost practical interest. 

k k * 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH.—The fifteenth annual Summer 
School of Spanish organized by the University of Liverpool 
under the direction of Prof. E. Allison Peers was held at San 
Sebastian, North Spain, from July 16 to September 1. On 
account of the growth of the School in numbers, the course has 
now been enlarged to seven weeks; the total enrolment for 
July and August was 120. Classes and lectures were given by the 
Director and by Sr. Barragán (University of London, Srta. de 
Lara (University of Liverpool), Dr. Sarmiento (University of 
Manchester), and Sr. D. Alfredo Malo. Numerous excursions 
were made by motor-coach to the Pyrenees, the Basque Coast 


and the Guipuzcoan Highlands. The students were entertained 
by the Mayor and by a number of societies in the city; among 
the functions arranged in their honour were an exhibition of 
Basque dancing, a lecture-concert of Basque instrumental music 
and a vocal concert by the Orfeon Donostiarra, of about two 
hundred voices. At the close of the School an examination 
was held for the Certificate of Spanish Studies, and it was 
announced that the intensive course which usually meets each 
January at Liverpool would be held from January 3 to 9, 1935, 
at Mercers’ School, Holborn, W.C. 
* + * 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND CAREERS.—The National Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology and the University of London 
Institute of Education have arranged to give throughout the 
ensuing session a joint course of training in psychological methods 
of vocational guidance, intended to equip men and women for 
the position of ‘‘ Careers’ Master ” or ‘‘ Careers’ Mistress ” in 
schools and other institutions. The course is meant primarily 
for students of the Institute of Education, but will be open to 
a limited number of other students. Further particulars can 
be obtained from the Institute of Education, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C. 1. 

k +$ k 

New ZEALAND PRODUCE POSTERS.—Teachers who have 
blank spaces on the walls of their school-room will be interested 
to know that a series of five bright colourful posters dealing 
with New Zealand lamb, butter, cheese, apples, and honev are 
available. They are some of a series published by the Empire 
Marketing Board. The first three mentioned measure 5 ft. by 
3 ft. 4 in. and the latter two 3 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. The posters will 
be sent post free to teachers on application to the High Com- 
missioner for New Zealand, 415 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

* +$ k 


BADMINTON ScHooL.—Scholarships: KR. Gilbertson (Miss 
Chard, Bishop Road Girls’ School, Bristol) ; S. D. Harrison (Mr. 
W. Harrison and Mr. Aelfric M. Harrison, The Downs School, 
Portbury, near Bristol). Internal Scholarship : G. F. Slater Stone. 
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BRITAIN IN 
WORLD HISTORY 
By E. H. DANCE 5s. 


In two parts. 
Part |. To 1603. Part Il. Since 1603. 


In three Sections, under the title of Longmans’ 
New Age Histories. Book |. To 1485. 
Book Il. 1485-1714. Book Ill. Since 1714. 2s. 3d. each. 


A very successful course for middle forms, of which 
over 15,000 copies have been printed in the last 
two years. 


3s. each. 


‘*Mr. Dance endeavours, with conspicuous success, to 
co-ordinate world history with the history of Great Britain. 
His work thus forms a useful link between the ordinary 
English history textbook and the manuals of world history 
from which England is excluded.'’—The Journal of Education. 


THE WORLD 


A GENERAL GEOGRAPHY 


By L. DUDLEY STAMP 5s. 


Fifth Edition, revised and brought up to date in 
1934. In the latest edition the sections dealing 
with Europe and the principal countries of that 
continent have been expanded. 


‘* The vase selection of questions further enhance the value 
of a book which it would be difficult to over-praise.’’ 
—Schoolmaster. 


LONGMANS’ MODERN 
METHOD FRENCH 


By J. B. C. GRUNDY 


Book |. 2s. 6d. In Two Parts, Is. 6d. each. 
Book Il. 2s. 6d. 


A new course based on the principle of word- 
frequency and including all the best modern 
methods of teaching French. 


A TEXTBOOK ON HEAT 
By A. W. BARTON Ts. 6d. 


‘* A brilliant textbook.’’—The Times Educational Supplement. 
‘*Is likely to become a school classic.’’—Science Progress. 


A brilliant piece of work, raprosenting science instruction 
at its best.” —Scottish Educational Journal. 


“le strikes a happy balance between the claims for full 
treatment of the historical experiments of Egnault and 
determinations and theoretical developments. ... We 
get the essentials without an overburdening mass of un- 
important and bewildering and befogging details.” 
—School Science Review. 
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A CONCISE HISTORY 
OF BRITAIN TO 1934 


By R. M. RAYNER 


To 1603, 3s. ; 1485-1714, 2s. 6d. ; 
1603-1783, 2s. 6d. ; 1714-1934, 3s. ; 
1783-1934, 2s. 6d. ; 1688-1815, 2s. 6d. 
Complete in One Volume, 6s. 6d. 
The main features of the book are: 


l. Readability combined wich brevity. 

2. The skilful organization of the text, supplementary 
notes, and revision questions. 

3. The handy divisions, published at moderate prices 
which can be used to cover any of the School 
Certificate Syllabuses at a small outlay. 

4. An adequate account of the history of the last twenty 
years. 


** Excellent series for School Certificate purposes.” 
~—Times Educational Supplement. 


A SMALLER 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
By L. DUDLEY STAMP 4s. 


Provides an interesting course leading up to “ The 
World.” 


‘A geography of the World as it should be written... 
a truly delightful and instructive book.” 
—Scottish Educational Journal. 


THREE BRIGHT FRENCH 
TEXTS 
Edited by Prof. F. C. ROE 


Including : Adventure Stories, Tales of Humour, 
and the works of the greatest writers of present- 
day France. 


TALES OF ACTION. 2s. 
MODERN TALES FROM FRANCE. 2s. 6d. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY FRENCH PROSE 

2s. 6d. 


TEXTBOOKS FOR 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND 
MATRICULATION WORK 


By R. G. SHACKEL 


HEAT, LIGHT AND SOUND. 
HEAT AND LIGHT. 4s. 6d. 
HEAT, 3s. LIGHT, 2s. 6d. 


A MODERN SCHOOL ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM. 3s. 6d. 


5s. 6d. 


A PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 
By J. M. HARRISON 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE 


. a textbook which can be recommended without reservation.’’—A.M.A. 


‘* Attractive course . . 


2s. 6d. 


* The great feature of the book is the very large number of everyday applications of chemistry. 
These will prove very interesting to pupils of 12 to 16 years of age. '—London Teacher. 


aa LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the September Competition is “ Ekroy,” 
proxime accessit ‘‘ Bésigue.”’ 
The winner of the August Competition was Mr. Irvine 
Gray, M.A., 3 Rose Terrace, Perth, Scotland, but he informs 
us that he is not eligible, having taken the prize in Septem- 
ber, 1933. Will “ J. E. M.” kindly send name and address ? 
We are still awaiting the name and address of “ Milton- 
ensis,” winner of the July Competition, and a curious thing 
has happened to ‘‘ Double E’s ” Italian prize, for we sent 
it to the Swiss address supplied us by ‘‘ Double E ” and it 
has been returned. We await further instructions from 
“ Double E.” 
We classify the fifty-three versions received as follows : 
Class I.—Ekroy, Bésigue, Ex or, Winton, Beetle, Atlantis, 
La petite Thérése, Strix, Chateau d'If, Borderer, 
Ebor, Trina, Masip, Chauve-souris, Katty Ann, 
Woodlea, E. M. C., Traducteur, Mascarel, Memus. 

Class II.—Superannuated, P. D. S., S. A. A., Audace, Martin, 
Cadwal, Silsden, Als ob, J. E. M., Banox, 
Phlogiston, Double E., R. E., Cobden, R. A. D., 
E. Anthoney, Old Trident, Bow-wow, Brightonian, 
Desdichado. 

Class III.—D. A. L., A. K. M., Nautilus, D. S. S., Eva, 
M. N. O. P., Lionheart, Scarab, A. E. M. F., 
Onyx, Hopeful, L. E. C., Merrilegs. 


PASSAGE FROM ‘‘ PAROLES POUR NOTRE BONHEUR,” BY 
ALPHONSE SECHE. (Paris, Arthème Fayard et Cie). 


Avez-vous quelquefois assisté, dans la rue, sur une place, dans 
un jardin public, & une prise de vue cinématographique ? 
L'intérêt n’est pas sur les artistes qui ‘‘ tournent ” ; il est sur les 
passants qui regardent. Ils sont là comme au spectacle, un 
spectacle dont les péripéties se déroulent si près d’eux qu’ils ont 
l'impression d’en être un peu les acteurs, bien qu'ils n’y prennent 
aucune part, pas même en qualité de figurants. Ce n'est point que 
l'envie leur manque d’aller se placer dans le champ de l'objectif ! 
Lorsque l'un d'eux, trompant la vigilance de l'opérateur, réussit 
à se faire photographier, une secrète joie l'anime! Verra-t-il 
jamais passer sur l'écran le film dans lequel il s'est fortuitement 
glissé ? Non, sans doute. Il ne l'espère même pas. Cela 
l'amuserait de se contempler à côté des protagonistes du drame ou 
de la comédie, mais il n’a pas escompté ce plaisir. Être photo- 
graphié, son ambition s’est arrêtee là. Il est heureux, d'un 
bonheur enfantin, de savoir son image fixée sur la “ bande.” 
Par cette modeste opération, il vient de s'assurer contre loubli, 
de satisfaire au Désir d'éternité. Il n’a, bien entendu, point 
conscience de la raison véritable de son bonheur: elle est là, 
cependant. C'est elle qui l’a poussé devant l'objectif ; c'est elle 
qui incite chacun de nous à faire faire son portrait. S'il ne 
s'agissait que de nous voir tels que nous sommes, à toute minute 
de notre vie, nous n'aurions besoin que de nous pencher sur un 
miroir. Mais l'image du miroir change avec nous-mêmes. Ce 
n'est pas non plus une image durable. En nous faisant por- 
traicturer à tous les âges, nous n’arrétons pas le cours des années, 
du moins nous nous donnons l'illusion de prolonger un état de 
notre individu dans le temps: l'enfant au berceau demeure 
présent pour le vieillard approchant de la tombe. 


TRANSLATED BY “ EKROY ” 


Have you ever, in street, square, or public gardens, been 
present at the ““ shooting ” of a cinema film ? One’s interest is 
centred, not on the actors performing, but on the passers-by 
looking on. They are there as it were witnessing a play—a play 
whose changes of fortune are unfolded so close to them that 
they have the feeling of being to a slight extent actors therein, 
although they play no part in it, not even that of supers. Not 
indeed that they have no desire to trespass on the field of view 
of the camera! When one of them eludes the watchful eye of 
the camera-man and manages to get himself photographed, a 
secret joy thrills his heart. Will he ever see the film into which 
he has chanced to “ gate-crash ” pass over the screen ? Assuredly 
not. He does not even hope to do so. He would be delighted to 
behold himself side by side with the stars of the drama or 
comedy ; but he does not anticipate that pleasure. To be 
photographed is the limit of his ambition. He rejoices, with 
childish glee, to know that his likeness is imprinted on the 
“strip.” By this unpretentious action he has just safeguarded 
himself against oblivion, appeased his yearning for immor- 
tality. He has, of course, no inkling of the true reason for his 
glee; but it is there, none the less. It was this that drove him 


in front of the lens; it is this which impels each of us to have 
his portrait taken. If it were only a question of seeing ourselves 
as we are, at any moment of our lives, all we need do would be 
to bend over a mirror. But the likeness in the mirror changes 
with our own selves. It, equally, is not a lasting likeness. By 
having our portraits taken at every age, we do not check the 
flight of years, but we do at least give ourselves the illusion of 
perpetuating a past phase of our personality: the child in the 
cradle remains a reality to the old man approaching the grave. 

It is most uplifting to discover that we are growing 
quite accustomed to a crowded First Class and work of 
such high standard that even Third Class starts with only 
four marks down. 

As usual in the straightforward French passages, a few 
points were tricky, but we think most of our readers could 
have dealt with them if they had considered the original a 
little more closely. The first slip to be made by our very best 
translators was the rendering prolonger un état de notre 
individu dans le temps as if dans le temps meant tnto the future 
or in time, aS SO many competitors had it. The idea of 
into the future is of course inherent in prolonger, but trans- 
lators appear to have taken dans le temps as an emphasis 
to that meaning, forgetting that it can also mean in the 
past. That is what places “ Ekroy,”’ “ Bésigue,’’ and “ Ex 
or ” above such excellent work as that of the rest of the 
crowd in Class IJ. 

Another slip due to insufficient study of the original was 
missing the force of non plus in Ce n'est pas non plus une 
tmage durable. The meaning is quite clear, the reflection 
is no more lasting than the features it reflects, but numbers 
of readers got it wrong, and took it in the sense of Moreover, 
besides, certainly not, and so on. For a correct rendering 
of this point we commend “ Winton,” “‘ J. E. M.,” “ Super- 
annuated,” “ Ex or,’ “ Borderer,’’ ‘‘ Chauve-sounis,”’ 
“ Beetle,” “ Atlantis,” and ‘‘ Ekroy,”’ though we thought 
the prize-winner’s equally rather clumsy. 

The film-jargon, as “ Katty Ann ” calls it, was on the 
whole well done. We commend “ Trina,” “ D. A. L. H.,” 
“ Bésigue,’’ ‘‘ Traducteur,” ‘ Scarab,” “ Katty Ann,” 
“ Audace,” “ Ebor,” “ Beetle,” “ E. M. C,” “€ S. A. A.” 
“ Banox,” and “ P. D. S.” for the correct use of to shoot, 
and a very long list of readers for the word reel. We do 
not really like “ Ekroy’s’”’ unnecessary introduction of 
to gate-crash. 

Most translators got figurants, supers, or walking on 
right, though one writer, whom we refrain from naming, 
called them mummies ! 

A few made difficulties over péripéties, and some quite 
good versions left it not quite clear whether it was not 
the scenery which changed. It really means the ups and 
downs, the changing fortunes. 

Another favourite error was the use of every or each for 
toute in à toute minute de notre vie; any is the correct 
meaning. 

Competitors in Class III made some mistranslations, not 
merely slips, hence their position. But we would not have 
them down-hearted, as they show plenty of good work. 
“ Nautilus ” has an admirable English style, he only 
needs a little more study of French idiom. “ A. K. M.” 
sent a most pleasing version ; she will find her own mistakes 
by comparison with the prize-winner’s. ‘ Scarab ” writes 
that we did not classify him and “ Lizard ” last June. 
We are horrified, and can only suppose that their versions 
never reached us. We think it so admirable the way these 
two young competitors hold their own in such august 
company that nothing would induce us to overlook their 
work. We do assure “‘ Scarab ” that we watch the progress 
of the two friends with great interest. “ M. N. O. P.” is 
adjured to go on, his English is good. But will he please 
choose for himself the final form of his phrases and not 
give us several to select from ? He and ‘‘ Bow-wow ” are 
reminded that assisté means was present and not helped or 

(Continued on page 638) 
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ESSENTIALS OF MODERN ENGLISH 
By F. H. PRITCHARD 
Crown 8vo. 436 pages. 48. 6d. (Ready) 


Great advances have been made in the teaching of 
English during the last twenty years. This book sum- 
marizes and includes these latest ideas and provides 
a thorough manual of Modern English study for upper 
forms in secondary schools. Stress is laid upon the 
fact that function takes pre-eminence over form and that 
Modern English is an analytical language. There are 
exercises at the end of each chapter which not only 
test the pupil’s understanding of what he has read but 
encourage him to make researches on his own account. 


List of Chapters: 1. Words and their Uses; 2. Sen- 
tences and Paragraphs ; 3. Common Pitfalls in English ; 
4. The Choice ot Words; 5. The Development of 
English ; 6. Words and Meanings ; 7. Spoken English ; 
8. The Forms of Words ; 9. Punctuation ; 10. Prose and 
Verse; 11. Figurative Language; 12. The Growth 
of Literature ; 13. Salient Points in English Literature ; 
14. On Reading English; 15. On Writing English. 


GERMAN FOR BUSINESS 
By M. SILVERMAN 


Crown 8vo. 112 pages. 18. 6d. 


This bilingual German business reader covers every 
phase of modern business life. It should prove invalu- 
able in commercial classes. A vocabulary is provided. 


JUNIOR MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


24 vols. About 224 pages with exercises. 28. each 
A Selection : 
9. A BOOK OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by E. E. REYNOLDS. 
16. DAMPIER’S VOYAGES. With two maps. 
Edited by A. E. M. BAYLISS. 

. . “this particular volume is well up to standard. As 
Dampier was a buccaneer in the 17th century, and 
has left his diary for perusal by posterity, Mr. Bayliss 
has simply taken the diary, abridged it, simplified the 
English a little, and made it very palatable for boys 
and girls.’”"-—Scottish Educational Journal. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS / 


Do you receive our Library, General, 
and Fiction Lists, and the ‘‘ Harrap 
Mercury ’’ ? 


Please write us stating your special interests 


A SHORTER HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By Hiiarre BELLOC 
With Maps specially drawn by the Author 
L. Crown 8vo. 636 pages. 68. 38. 6d. each part 
(dividing at 1558). Prize Edition, 108. 6d. net 
This long-expected work is now ready. Mr. Belloc’s 


theories on the influence of Roman law, customs, land 
tenure on subsequent history, are developed, and he 
allows far more Be sai than is customary to the pre- 


reformation peri He is at pains to show the wide 
repercussions on British History of, for instance, the 
Irish Potato Famine and events of, at first instance, 
only local importance. 


GEORGE G. 


J > 3J IJD’ = 


HARRAP & COMPANY, 


PARKER STREET WIMAN MAEAEA KINGSWAY MMAR HAAAT LONDON, W.C. 2 


Now Ready 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE ENGLISH 
By A. E. M. BAYLISS, M.A., Latymer Upper School 
Crown 8vo. 320 pages. 38. 


A sound course in English Grammar and practice for 
School Certificate Work, it concentrates upon the 
ordinary practical virtues of good English writing. It 
contains numerous Comprehension Tests of a type 
required by the N.U. Joint Board and other 
examinations. 


HARRAP’S NEW WORLD ATLAS 1s.) 
HARRAP’S GENERAL SCHOOL ATLAS 
28. and 2s. 6d. 

Available with 4-page LONDON SUPPLEMENT, 
or with 2-page YORKSHIRE SUPPLEMENT. 
3d. extra in each case 
Bartholomew’s Contour Colouring 


Special Prospectus available . 


MODERN SCHOOL PHYSICS 


By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT, B.Sc., and E. E. 
WHITEHEAD, B.Sc. 


ELECTRICITY. Vol. I. 178 pages. 2s. 
ELECTRICITY. Vol. II. 242 pages. 2s. 6d. 
HEAT, LIGHT & SOUND. Vol.I. 256 pages. 2s. 6d. 
HEAT, LIGHT & SOUND. Vol. II. 296 pages. 28. gd. 


These books provide a two years’ course leading up to 
School Certificate in both Electricity, and Heat, Light 
and Sound. The first book in each subject contains 
the broad principles and their application to conditions 
of everyday life and is therefore suitable as a general 
introduction to the subject apart from examination 
requirements, and for pupils taking the General 
Science Paper. 

Book II contains the simple mathematic treatment 
necessary to consolidate this work. 


Important New Series 


AHISTORY OF ENGLAND AT WORK 


By J. D. GRIFFITH DAVIES, M.A., and 
F. R. WORTS, M.A. 
Vol. I. THE HEROIC WORKER. 
180 pages. 28. 
Vol. Il. THE MAKING OF THE NATION. 
By E. M. SHEARER, M.A. 188 pages. 28. 
Vol. II. THE NATION AT WORK. Part I. 
208 pages. 28. 3d. 
Vol. IV. THE NATION AT WORK. Part II. 
250 pages. 28. 6d. 


These books will be welcomed in Central, Technical, 
and other schools where History is taught with an 
Industrial bias. The authors believe that an account of 
man’s work and activities has more interest, and indeed 
is of more ultimate value to the pupil than a mere 
recitation of chronological facts. 
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BLACKIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED LATIN SERIES 


GENERAL Epitor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 

Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. 


The aim of this series is to provide books of scholarly and literary 
quality, each so far as possible self-sufficing, and rendered interesting to 
pupils by the mode of treatment adopted, and by the free use of illus- 
trations mainly derived from objects of ancient art. 


Full Prospectus on application. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


BLACKIE’S BOOKS 


In these days of economy experience has proved that BLACKIE’S 
Books take a foremost place by reason of their scholarly editing, 
clear type, strong binding, and reasonableness in price. 
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BLACKIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED GREEK SERIES 


GENERAL Epitor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 


Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. 


Similar in Aim and General Appearance to Blackie's 
Illustrated Latin Series. 


Full Prospectus on application. 


BRITAIN AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


CORRELATING HOME AND FOREIGN HISTORY 


With Pictorial Time-charts in Red and Black. 


Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White. 


GENERAL Epitors: DAVID FREW, B.A., and LAURENCE HOGG 


The aim of this series is to provide, in addition to the facts of British History, some broad outlines of the European 
History, of which our own forms a part. When this larger background is sketched in, the great events of British History 
are seen in their true relation and assume a new significance. In seven books. 


ENGLISH LYRICAL TYPES 


Edited, with Introductory Notes, by B. J. PENDLE- 
BURY, M.A., Senior English Master at the Douglas High 
School for Boys. Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 

This anthology has been designed to provide suitable 
supplementary reading for candidates preparing for examin- 
ations, in the English Literature papers of which they may 
be required to show that their reading has not been con- 
fined to the prescribed books. 


Just Published 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL BIOLOGY 


By J. T. HANKINSON, M.A., Biology Master and 
Medical Tutor, Stowe School. 


Copiously illustrated. 6s. In Two Parts. 3s. 6d. each. 


Primarily intended as a textbook for any of the School 
Certificate Examinations, and in especial for the new 
syllabus in Biology for the School Certificate of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 


A SECONDARY SCHOOL COURSE OF 
EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 


By E. E. ALLEN, B.A., Senior English Master, Tollington School, and A. T. MASON, M.A., Assistant Master, Tollington 
School. 
In Two Books. Cloth Boards. Price Is. 6d. each. 
This course of Exercises in English Grammar and Composition is intended to cover the modern Secondary School Syllabus 


up to the School Certificate stage (i.e. for pupils aged 11 to 16). 
Book I consists of two Parts, each of which contains a one-year course of exercises (for pupils aged 11-13). Similarly 


Book II provides a two-year course for pupils aged 13-15. 


No special section has been included for the School Certificate 


year, as Book II contains sufficient exercises to ensure an adequate revision course during that year. A considerable number 
of the exercises in Book II are especially designed for the School Certificate year. 


A JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 


By LEWIS MARSH, M.A., 
Formerly Headmaster of Ealing County School, 


and G. N. GOODMAN, M.A., 
Senior English Master in the Ealing County School. 


In Two Parts. 2s. 3d. each. 


PAGINAE PRIMAE 
A First Latin Course 


By F. R. DALE, M.A., 
Headmaster, The City of London School, 


and G. G. HENDERSON, M.A., 
Assistant Master, The City of London School. 


Cloth boards. 2s. od. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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BLACKIE’S BOOKS 
In these days of economy experience has proved that BLACKIE’S 
Books take a foremost place by reason of their scholarly editing, 


clear type, strong binding, and reasonableness in price. 
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Just Published 


a First Year By L. M. HAYES, B.A., Senior Modern Languages 


.. || By GEORGE J. G. TAYLOR, M.A., Head of the Modern Master, Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby. — 
A three-year course leading up to the School Certificate 


Languages Department, Wolverhampton Grammar School, 


and WM. H. HART, B.A., Assistant French Master, Examination. 
E Wolverhampton Grammar School; French Lecturer, : > 
ree Wolverhampton and Staffs. Technical College. Cloth boards. First Year, 2s. 6d. Second Year, 2s. gd. 
Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. Aue. Vean 28: gd: 
=) oe babys A New Volume in the Warwick Shakespeare 


iN ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


Edited by A. E. MORGAN, M.A., Principal of the University College of Hull, formerly Professor of English at the 
University of Sheffield and at the University College of Exeter, and W. SHERARD VINES, M.A., Professor of English 
Language and Literature in the University College of Hull. 


With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


= [| THE SELF-STUDY SHAKESPEARE | THE PLAIN-TEXT SHAKESPEARE 


pe Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. Limp cloth cover. 6d. each 
am Each volume is supplied with (a) a brief Introduction, New Volume. Antony and Cleopatra 
fr: (b) Glossary, and (c) a series of Questions on the Play. As You Like It. Julius Caesar. Much Ado About 
Limp cloth cover. 10d. each. Coriolanus. King John, E 
C As You Like It. King John. The Merchant of Venice. Hamiet. a r: King Rihara ii. 
ù Coriolanus. King Lear. A Midsummer Night’s King Henry IV. The Merchant of The Taming of the 
o j ar RE aadi. me fn King teary V a aa 
i r. char ° e tempest. enry v. A Midsum = The T t. 
King Henry V. Macbeth. Twelfth Night. King Henry VIII. Night's I Dream. Twelfth Night. 
New Edition Thoroughly revised 


: || THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., late Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School, and C. H. K. 
(} MARTEN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford ; Vice-Provost of Eton College. 


This well-known textbook has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. The revision, for which 
Mr. C. H. K. Marten has been responsible, was necessitated by the happenings and developments of the post-war era and 
by the findings of modern historical research. It has been no mere patchwork, but a very thorough and searching adjust- 
ment, without, however, altering the plan of the book. The last 200 pages, dealing with the period from the Industrial 
Revolution to the Ottawa Conference in 1932, have been entirely rewritten by Mr. Marten. 


Complete. 8s. In Two Parts. 5s. each. Part I. 55 B.c.-A.D. 1603. Part II. 1603-1932 
In Three Sections. 3s. 6d. each 
Section I. 55 B.c.-A.D. 1485 Section II. 1485-1714 Section III. 1714-1932 
In Four Periods 
Period I. 55 B.C.—A.D. 1422. 38. 6d. (Same as Section I) Period III. 1603-1783. 2s. 6d. 
re Period II. 1422-1603. 2s. 6d. Period IV. 1783-1932. 2s. 6d. 
7 BLACKIE’S LONGER FRENCH New Edition, suitable for pre-Certificate Year 
TEXTS A BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE 
\ New Volume With Questionnaires 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS By A. G. be renebagt B.A., Senior Modern Languages 
ter, Birkenhead Institute. 
LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES ei arenes 
ae Abridged E Edited by G. A. RIDING, M.A. (Oxon.) 5 A book of French verse intended for the use of boys 
a : eadmaster of Aldenham School. , and girls in the two years leading up to the first School 
ie With Notes and Vocabulary. Cloth cover, limp. ıs. Certificate and Matriculation examinations. 
Pa Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application 
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assisted. “ M. N. O. P's” nom de plume reminds us of a 
little story we wish to share with our readers: A journalist 
heard two small boys discussing a bowl of carp in the 
Mile End Road, and took down their conversion phoneti- 
cally. Here it is: “ AB, C D goldfish!” “L!MNO 
goldfish!” “OS, AR!” 

We thank “ Chauve-souris ’’ for stamps, enclosed in a 
characteristically light-hearted letter saying, ‘‘ Would have 
sent coupon from copy in public library, but librarian 
was vigilant.” 

We thank several friends for good holiday wishes, and 
now turn to a question held over from last month. 

In connexion with Miillner’s Goethe study, “ Ex or” 
raised some intricate points. He is possibly correct in 
thinking Stoff in Verbindung mit dem Stoffe means maiter 
or nature. We also agree that there is an antithesis between 
sprachgewaltig and anspruchslos, and we admire ‘ Ex or’s ”’ 
deep insight into the soul of the language, but, in his 
generous appreciation of the fine literary style of the 
winning version he has himself supplied the reason why 
some versions gain first place in spite of errors. 

“ Ex or ” also contends that “ literary works was a fair 
antithesis to scientific works in that context,” but we are 
not with him on this point because the scientific work of a 
literary giant like Goethe was distinctly literary, the work 
referred to here, ‘‘ Die Metamorphose der Pflanzen,” even 
being. framed, as it were, in a setting of poems. 

“ Ex or” asks what Epirrhema means. Parabase and 
Epirrhema were words by the leader of the chorus in old 
Greek comedy, Parabase first and Epirrhema afterwards. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following extract from Die Bertha, by 
Fritz Miiller-Partenkirchen. (‘‘ München Zwei,” Staack- 
mann, Leipzig.) 

Unsere Angorakatze hatte sich verlaufen. Wir liessen’s in 
die Zeitung setzen. Aus der Vorstadt kam ein Brief: Sie sei 
da, man moge sir nur holen. 

“ Bertha, holen Sie die Katze ab. Wioiesenstrasse 43. Kennen 
Sie die Gegend ? ” 

Sie schaute missvergniigt : 
eine halbe Stunde.” 

“ Auf dem Hinweg. Mit der Katze auf dem Heimweg werden 
Sie zu Fuss... .” 

“Zu Fuss? Den Weg zu Fuss! Ist das Ihr Ernst ? ” 

Da holte ich meinen alten Schulatlas. Er sah noch blitzblank 
aus. Zu unserer Zeit geniigte es den Atlas zu erwerben. Ver- 
wendet wurde nur das Buch. Das lernten wir im Schlaf herunter- 
sagen. Nur eine Karte war gefaltelt und benutzungsgrau. 

“ Bertha,” sagte ich, “ ich möchte Ihnen was erzählen.” 


“ Mit der Trambahn ist es über 


Sie schaute schnippisch nach der Schreibmaschine: “' Eine 
Geschichte für die Zeitung wohl ? ” 

“ Nein, für Sie, und wörtlich wahr.” 

Sie schaute leidvoll drein : ‘‘ Wenn’s denn sein muss.” 

“ Es muss sein. Von einer andern Bertha ist sie. Bei meinen 


Eltern war sie, und sie hatte einen Schatz.” 

Sie schaute nicht mehr leidvoll, sondern recht beteiligt. 

“ Sie mussten lange aufeinander warten. Damals ging das 
nicht so huidihui. Man verlangte eine Unterlage. Bei einem 
Bahnbau in Kleinasien wollte er sie sich in harter Arbeit holen. 
Angora hiess die Stadt. .. .” 

“ Dort sind wohl lauter Katzen ? ” 

“ Vermutlich auch noch Menschen. Einer war der Schatz 
der Bertha, ein anderer die Bertha selbst.” 

“ Och, sie ist ihm nachgefahren ? ” 

“ Gegangen, Bertha, nicht gefahren.” 

“Och, so verrückt? Da trottelt man wohl einen ganzen 
Tag lang oder so dahin ? ” 

' Die Bertha ging ein ganzes Jahr.” 

“So'n Unsinn ! Das halten keine Schuhe aus.” 

“ Die Ihren nicht. Die der Bertha hielten’s aus.” 

“Wozu nur... sie brauchte doch nur 
Fahrpreis. .. .” 

“. . . meine Eltern anzugehn ? 
ging man lieber selber, damals.”’ 

“ Oder ihr Erspartes. . . .” 

“ Aus ihrem Sparbuch nahm sie keine Mark. Das gehörte 
fiir die Heirat. ‘ Ich habe Füsse,’ sagte sie.” 

“ Aber hat sie denn den Weg dahingefunden ? ” 

“Ich kann ja fragen,’ sagte sie, ‘ aber wenn der junge Her- 


fiir den 


Anstatt andre anzugehn, 


‘ihn mir auf einem Blatt Papier... .’ 


Nun, da gab ich ihr das 
Blatt aus meinem Atlas, Dem ist sie nachgegangen. Ein Fünftel 
oder so was um die ganze Erde. Wo man ihre Sprache nicht 
verstand, da hat sie mit dem Finger nachgeholfen. Bis sie 
drunten war, nach einem Jahr, in Angora.” 

“ Bei ihrem Schatz, Herr,” schnippte sie zurück, “ nicht bei 
der Angorakatze.”’ 

“ Richtig, Bertha,” lachte ich, “ fiir Ihren Liebsten würden 
Sie wohl also auch... .” 

“ Von der Katze ist die Rede,” wich sie aus. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month’s competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 659, must reach 
the office by the first post on November 1, 1934, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgatc 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 1s. and 15s. respectively : for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and ros. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one de- 
partment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at 
this stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. If more than the prescribed number are pre- 
sented the names of the candidates will be arranged alpha- 
betically, and those in excess of three Seniors and three 
Juniors will not be considered. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or 
on others suggested in the course of their English reading 
by their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. 

Quarto paper (say, 11 in. by 9 in.) should be used, and 
the writing should be on one side of the paper only, with 
a I in. margin on the left hand. Clear, legible writing is 
essential, and there should be a reasonable space (say, $ in.) 
between the lines. The essays should not be longer than 
seven pages. They must be certified on the cover of the 
essay by the head of the school as being the bona fide 
original and unaided work of the candidates. The pages 
should be numbered and carefully fastened together. 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON OCTOBER 6, 
1934. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters. 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate 
and that the age stated is correct. 

On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 


The Journal of Education, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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CONSTABLE’S 


Educational Books 


The Growth of 
FREEDOM IN EDUCATION 


By PROFESSOR W. J. McCALLISTER 
15s. net 


Glasgow Herald.—‘ Students will find in Professor McCallister’s 
pages admirable material clearly put forward.” 


By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 
New Edition. 5s. net 


Manchester Guardian.— This is a fascinating book. No teacher 
of English and no lover of it should be without it.” 


A Book of 


MEDIEVAL LATIN FOR SCHOOLS 


Selected and edited by HELEN WADDELL, M.A., 
Hon. D.Litt. (Durham) 


With an Introduction by M. DOROTHY BROCK, 
M. itt.D. 


., Litt 


Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 
New Era.—" A selection which must delight the heart of school- 
child and teacher.’’ 


OLD RHYMES AND NEW 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 
First and Second Series. 18. 6d. per volume 


Education.—'' Mr. De Ia Mare has done what we have long wanted 
him to do—made a selection of his poems accessible to all school- 
children. These are delightful little books.’’ 


The 


SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


By EDGAR F. VAN BUSKIRK, Ph.D., and EDITH 
LILLIAN SMITH, A.B., assisted by WALTER L. 
NOURSE, A.B. 


Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With 7 coloured 
plates and numerous other illustrations. 8s. 6d. net 


Edueation.—" It would be difficult to discover any point which 
comes naturally to the child’s notice which is not dealt with in this 
book. We recommend it strongly to all teachers who wish to plan 


a 


a good introductory course of science teaching.’ 


COMPASSING THE VAST GLOBE 


By J. F. UNSTEAD and E. G. R. TAYLOR 
A Series of Geographical Textbooks 


Vol. I. Long Ago and Far Away. School 
Edition. Is. 9d. 

Vol. II. The Common World of Common Folk. 
2s. 3d. 

Vol. III. The British Isles and the Neighbouring 
Lands. 2s. 6d. 


Catalogue of Educational Books post free on 
application to 


CONSTABLE & CO. 
10 and 12 Orange Street, London, W.C.2 
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M‘Dougall’s 


MUSIC 
CLASSICAL SIGHT READERS 


By J. EASSON, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., R. C. 
McCRONE, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., and D. C. 
WALKER, L.R.A.M. 


These books, the work of three well-known and 
successful music masters, embody the most en- 
lightened methods of teaching sight reading. The 
interest of the pupils is maintained by the skilful 
introduction of new topics so presented that the 
pupils find they “‘ can do them.” 

Every page has its spice of variety and the 
books mark a complete breakaway from the old 
style of sight reader. 

All through the pupil is brought into contact 
with what is actually required of an intelligent 
vocalist. 


In Eight Books for all ages. 


Music Teachers are invited to apply for a Specimen 
Copy and full particulars. 


GEOGRAPHY 


THE CONQUEST OF 
GEOGRAPHIES 


By VICTOR C. SPARY, B.Sc. (Econ.), Senior 
Geography Master, William Ellis School, London. 


JOURNEYS ROUND 
THE WORLD 


In this book the pupils are given a Conspectus 
of the whole world. 
160 pages. 


OUR HOMELANDS AND 
OUR NEIGHBOURS 


An arresting study of the British Isles and our 
nearer Continental Neighbours. 
192 pages. Many Maps and Illustrations. 
28. 3d. 
These are ideal books for Preparatory Schools 
and Junior Forms. You are invited to apply for 


full details. 


Freely illustrated. as. 


M<cDougall’s Educ. Co., Ltd., 


8 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 4 
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OXFORD BOOKS=— 


THE SCHOOL CLARENDON BIBLE 


St. Mark. R.V. Edited by the BISHOP OF BRADFORD. Pp. 160. as. 6d. 
The Acts of the Apostles. R.V. Edited by the BISHOP OF BRADFORD. Pp. 160. 2s. 6d. 


The original Clarendon Bible series has been found rather advanced for use below the top forms, and these volumes 
have been abridged and simplified for use in middle forms and up to School Certificate standard. The abridged editions, 
which will be extended to cover the other two synoptic Gospels, has been produced in consultation with a number 
of experienced teachers of the subject. The volumes contain a liberal selection of the illustrations in the original 
series. 

‘The Bishop of Bradford supplies an admirable introduction and commentary on the text in each volume. The 
illustrations are excellent, and the books are well suited to the requirements of teachers and students.’ — Education. 


OXFORD RAPID-READING GERMAN TEXTS 
Based on Word-Frequency 


A new series of German readers on similar lines to those of the Oxford Rapid- Reading French Texts. 
General Editors: a. J. STOREY, Headmaster of Sowerby Bridge Secondary School, and Miss 
D. JENNER, Hendon County School. 

Each volume has Questions and Vocabularies and is of about 64 pages in length. Limp cloth, 
1s. 3d. each. 

Der Schatz im Morgenbrotstal. By PAUL ERNST. 

Schmuggler in Masuren. By EBERHARD STRAUSS. 

Der Doppelganger. Tom Shark Series, No. 152 (Shortly) 


Die Fremdenlegionire. By F. w. MADER (Shortly) 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


By EMILE LEGOUIS, Professor of English Literature at the Sorbonne, Paris. Pp. 420, with 59 
illustrations. 6s. net. 


A new survey of the whole history of English literature from Anglo-Saxon times to the present day by a French 
scholar of the highest distinction, carried out with characteristic French acuteness and lucidity of statement. Attention 
is focussed upon the greater writers, but Professor Legouis has succeeded in presenting a consecutive view of the 
main course of development and leading characteristics of every period of English literature. Within a framework of 
division by period the treatment follows the subject division of poetry, prose, and the drama. 


SCHOOL BOTANY 


By DR. MACGREGOR SKENE, F.L.S., Reader in Botany in Bristol University. New Edition, 1934. 
Pp. 288, with many illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


An introduction to Botany through the study of the structure and functions of the flowering plant. For the benefit 
of candidates taking School Certificate examinations, the new edition has two chapters on Conifers and non-flowering 
plants (Ferns, Mosses, Algae, Fungi) and on Economic Plant Products (Food Materials, Fibres, Timber, Rubber, Oils, 
&c.) 

‘Seldom, if ever, have we met with an elementary textbook of botany more completely satisfying than this.’ —The 
Journal of Education. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE LONDON, E.C. 4 
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roM MURBY’S uist 


Geology ana Geography 


AN INTRODUCTION TO STRATI- 
GRAPHY (British Isles). By Dr. L. D. 
Stamp, Reader in Geography, London 
School of Economics. Second Edition, 
revised and brought up to date. Ready 
October. 108. net. 


USEFUL ASPECTS OF GEOLOGY. By 
Prof. S. J. SHaND. Second Edition, revised 
and amplified. Nearly Ready. 6s. net. 


EARTH-LORE: GEOLOGY WITHOUT 
JARGON. By Prof. S. J. SHAND. 8vo. 
pp. vii. + 136. 4 plates. 33 figs. §8. net. 

Professor Shand. whose work is well Known in the 
geological world, has here set out in everyday language 
the main facts and theorics of geology. It is not just 
an introductory textbook, but a book for the student 
of other sciences and the general reader who wish to 
know something of geology. 


THE DINOSAURS. A Short History of a 
Great Group of Extinct Reptiles. By Dr. 
W. E. Swinton, of the British Museum 
(Natural History). Demy 8vo. 234 + xii. 
pp. 25 plates. 20 ngs. 1§8. net. 

After discussing the Geography and Climate of the 
Mesozoic Era during which the Dinosaurs lived. the 
author deals with their mode of life, their evolution 
and ultimate extinction. The author's treatment and 
the copious illustrations give the book a very wide 
interest. 


A FRENCH-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 
IN GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By G. M. Davies, M.Sc. 6s. 
net. 


LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. By C. G. Bras .ey, 
B.A. 1s. net, postage 1d. The ideal guide 
for Schools undertaking Regional Surveys, 


LOCAL GEOLOGY. A Guide to Sources of 
Information on the Geology of the British 
Isles. By A. Morty Davies, D.Sc., 
F.R.G.S., F.G.S. 2nd Edition, revised 
1927. 18. net. 


HANDBOOK OF THE GEOLOGY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. Edited by Dr. J. W. 
Evans, F.R.S., and Dr. C. J. SruBBLEFIELD. 
248. net. 

Student’s Issue (same contents but different 
binding), 20s. net. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO. 


Maps and 
Models 


Those interested in Physical 
Geography and Geology should 
send for Murby's List of Maps 
and Models. It contains par- 
ticulars of — 


PLASTER RELIEF MODELS 
I. of Wight (Topogeological). 
Lake District Glaciation. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUC- 
TURES. 
Block Models. 
Relicf Models. 


GEOLOGICAL MAPS. 
British Isles (Geological Boun- 
daries), 2d. each, 14s. per 
gross. 
British Isles (coloured), 24d. 
each. 


MEMO-MAPS. 
Small maps of various coun- 
tries and continents, and 
world. 


MODELS OF DINOSAURS 
and other extinct animals. 


LANTERN SLIDES. 
Dinosaurs. 
Geological Maps. 


Specimens 


for Teaching Geography 


Two collections of specimens 
described in two Brochures by 
Dr. L. D. STAMP. 

30 Common Rocks. 

80 Economic Minerals and 
Rocks, 

Descriptive Brochures, 6d. cach. 

Collections from 23s. 


FOR PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Specimens to illustrate Geo- 
logical Phenomena—-e.g. Weath- 
ering of Rocks, Glaciation. 


FOR THE SCHOOL 
MUSEUM. 
Collections and separate speci- 
mens of Rocks, Minerals, and 
Fossils. 


Chemistry and Physics 


CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS: THEIR 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. By A. 
KING, M.Sc., and Dr. J. S. ANDERSON. 
Both of the Chemistry Department of the 
Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology, South Kensington. For first 
year students in the Universities and for 
the higher classes in Schools. 4s. 6d. net. 


This book difiers from other books on Chemical 
Calculations in that the theoretical principles upon 
which the calculation is based are clearly and fully 
explained before the practical methods are attempted : 
its aim is to ensure that the student acquires a thorough 
grasp of the fundamental principles. 


GERMAN-ENGLISH CHEMICAL TER- 
MINOLOGY. By A. Kino, M.Sc., and 
Dr. H. FroMHERz. An introduction to 
Chemistry in English and German. In 
Murby’s German-English Terminologies. 
General Editor: Dr. W. R. Jones, of the 
Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology. 128. 6d. net. 


THE STUDY OF CRYSTALS: A General 
Introduction. By T. V. BARKER. 8s. 6d. 
net. 


SOIL ANALYSIS: A Handbook of Phy- 
sical and Chemical Methods. By C. H. 
WRIGHT, M.A., F.L.C., formerly Senior 
Agricultural Chemist, Nigeria. 128. 6d. 
net. 


HOBBS’ ARITHMETIC OF ELECTRICAL 
MEASUREMENTS. Revised and Edited 
by A. Rispon Parmer, B.Sc., B.A., Head 
of the Matriculation Department, the 
Polytechnic, W. oth Reprint of the 16th 
Edition. With Answers. 2s. net 


In each chaptef a bricf explanation is followed by 
fully marked examples ard numercus well-selected 
examples for the student to work. 


MAGNETIC MEASUREMENTS AND 


EXPERIMENTS. By A. Rispon 
PALMER, B.Sc., B.A. With answers. 2s. 
net. 


Each chapter contains a set of experiments. arranged 
to reduce a duplication cf apparatus as far as possible (ot 
graphical questions), a short account of the theory to 
supplement the class lesson, some fully worked examples, 
and a set of carefully graduated exercises for the student 
to work. 


ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTS. By A. 
RrisDON PALMER, B.Sc., B.A. 28. net. 


A course of Experimental Electricity for one or two 
vears. Details are given as to apparatus and the method 
of procedure, and the setting out of results. 


| FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
SA a CT ED, 
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LATIN FOR TODAY 


OR IN A NEW 
THREE-BOOK SERIES 


OBTAINABLE IN A 
TWO-VOLUME SERIES 


BOOK ONE 
288 pages, illustrated 38. 


BOOK TWO 


FIRST COURSE 
360 pages, illustrated 3s. 6d. 


368 pages, illustrated 38. 6d. 
BOOK THREE 
320 pages, illustrated 38. 6d. 


SECOND COURSE 
466 pages, illustrated 4s. 6d. 


Edited by C. MCEVOY, M.A., Senior Classical Master, Watford Grammar School, 
and F. DALE, M.A., Senior Classical Master, Berkhamsted School 


METHOD (HI) GRAMMAR AND SYNTAX 


The development of the Grammar and Syntax in LATIN FOR TODAY is one of the most important 
features of the book, and the method by which it is achieved makes for the essentially sound grasp 
of new forms and syntactical uses which a pupil must have at his command for later work in Latin 
Prose and the Latin authors. 


The basic principle of the method is the anticipatory introduction of new forms in the reading material 
several times before the intensive attack on the particular point is made. In this way pupils become 
familiar with a form or usage before they are asked to concentrate on it. 


An example will show clearly how this is done. In the case of the “‘ Genitive of Possession ” there 
are four examples in Lesson I, four in Lesson IJ, two in Lesson XIII and one in XV, the translation 
being given in each instance in a note. Thus the pupil is prepared for Lesson XVIII where the intensive 
attack is made and where he meets twenty-six instances of this form in the reading matter and a further 
twenty-eight in the “ Drill and Review ” section of the Lesson. Thereafter there are several examples 
in every subsequent Lesson. The Publishers will be glad to supply teachers with a chart which sets 
out in detail the recurrence of the forms of syntax in Book One. 


Classroom experience has shown that this carefully-planned development of the syntax, together with 


the vivid interest of the material out of which it grows and to which it is constantly linked, is one of 
the factors which make LATIN FOR TODAY such a sound and appealing introduction to Latin. 


PRIMERAS LECCIONES DE ESPANOL 


By C. MARCIAL DORADO. Edited for use in Secondary Schools and Evening Classes by 
MARIA DE LAGUNA, M.A. (Lond.). 256 pages, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


Primeras Lecciones de Espafiol provides an introduction to Spanish on direct method lines which 
will give the pupil a good grounding in the fundamentals of Spanish grammar and usage. In adapting 
the book to meet conditions in Secondary Schools and Evening Classes, Sefiorita de Laguna has replaced 
a considerable portion of the original reading matter by /ecfwras that are more suited to the mentality 
of pupils in those institutions. These give practical and up-to-date information about Spain, provide a 
vocabulary that is indispensable for the student who hopes to travel in Spain, and introduce many of 
the idioms that are used in the daily intercourse of home and office. In addition, the editor has included 
a very useful introduction on Spanish pronunciation. 


The publishers will be glad to send full information obout their publications and to receive requests 
from teachers for specimen copies of books with a view to class adoption. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 
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Reviews 


A GREAT JOURNALIST 


C. P. Scott, of the Manchester Guardian. 
HAMMOND. (12s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Dr. Hammond has achieved a notable triumph in this 
masterly biography of one of the greatest journalists of 
all time. The book deserves a warm welcome for many 
reasons. Itis a tonic in these days, in which most thoughtful 
men are driven to regard the Fress with cynical tolerance, 
to read the story of such a career as that of C. P. Scott, 
and to realize to what journalism can rise. To the student 
of modern politics the book affords an invaluable revelation, 
not only of the inner history of the Liberal Party during 
the last fifty years, but also of personalities and characters 
on the political platform. Such problems as Home Rule, 
Social Reforms, Peace or War, and Woman’s Suffrage have, 
during these years, torn the Liberal Party from top to 
bottom, and over and again, with amazing vitality, a New 
Liberalism has risen from the ashes of the old. Scott and 
the Manchester Guardian have always been closely identified 
with this new Liberalism, and the record makes a fascinating 
story. Many to-day who read this inner history of the 
Liberal party will think of Wordsworth’s lament for Venice. 


“ Men are we, and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great has passed away.” 


But even apart from its intense political interest, the book 
has a powerful appeal in telling this story of a great achieve- 
ment. Dr. Hammond writes with a close knowledge of the 
facts and is inspired by an admiration approaching hero- 
worship for the subject of his story. This is certainly a 
book to be recommended to school librarians. 


By Dr. J. L. 


THE BIBLE FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
CANDIDATES 


The School Clarendon Bible. The Gospel according to Saint 
Mark, in the Revised Version. The Acts of the Apostles 
in the Revised Version. With Introduction and Com- 
mentary by the Rt. Rev. Dr. A. W. F. BLUNT. (2s. 6d. 
each. Clarendon Press.) 

The Clarendon Bible is now well-known, and is widely 
used in sixth form work. The present volumes are the 
first two of a new series, based on the former, of shorter 
books intended for middle school forms and School Certi- 
ficate candidates. The editor of each volume—in this case 
the Bishop of Bradford—is the same as for that in the 
longer series ; and the shorter book in each case has been 
mainly produced by a process of omission of what is 
regarded as too advanced. 

This plan ensures a high level of editorial scholarship 
for the new series, but is open to objection on other grounds. 
Unless he is himself a teacher, with practical experience 
of both stages, the sixth form editor is not likely to make 
a success of the book for the fifth. He certainly cannot be 
successful by merely leaving out what he thinks too hard. 
Any experienced teacher will tell him that to be really 
successful in a fifth form—with boys or girls, that is to 
say, whose ages vary between 15 and 18 in inverse ratio 
to their intelligence—a book must above all else achieve 
simplicity of style and language. It is quite fatal if diffi- 
culties of comprehension of what is being said are added to 
the natural difficulties of the subject under study. A 
sixth form may be ready to probe and persevere; a 
fifth form almost always jibs, and eventually skips. It 
must be confessed that in some degree at least these two 
volumes fail here ; their style and language is too difficult 
for the middle school. 

The books are attractively produced, and admirably 
illustrated with modern photographs of Palestine and Asia 
Minor. The treatment of the subject-matter is a mixture 
of up-to-date criticism and conservative interpretation 
—more markedly so in Mark than in Acts, for in the latter 


the editor is willing to make considerable allowance for the 
moulding and accretions of tradition, whereas in the 
Gospel he is inclined to hoist a danger signal when criticism 
seems likely to conflict with Church orthodoxy. The 
preface states that it is one principle of the series “ to 
disregard difficulties which are only felt by the advanced 
scholar.” Here again there seems to be confusion as to 
what the fifth form really wants. It will not want lengthy 
treatment of detail, but it wil] want—and what is more, will 
be really interested in—frank treatment of difficulties 
which lie at the root of the understanding of Jesus’ per- 
sonality and character. Many of Dr. Blunt’s comments on 
Jesus’ teaching are penetrating and independent; yet he 
says nothing whatever about the difficulties of the story 
of the Gadarene swine, and dismisses the story of the 
Transfiguration with this sentence: “This story may be 
taken as it is given to us, and we may profess a reverent 
ignorance as to the exact how and what of the occurrence.” 
Will boys and girls be content with this kind of thing ? 
Is it likely to help them to build a religious faith for them- 
selves if they are told that “ reverent ignorance,” rather 
than sound criticism, is the mark of a Christian ? 


THE TROUBLED PENINSULA 


The History of Spain. Part I. By L. BERTRAND. Part II. 
By L. BERTRAND and Sir CHARLES PETRIE. The 
French Translated by W. B. WELLS. (18s. net. Eyre 
& Spottiswoode.) 

Stories from Spanish History. By Dr. E. A. Woo ;r. 
Harrap.) | 

The history of the Spanish peninsula is not so well 
known in this country as it ought to be. It is a history 
well worth studying. On the one hand, it abounds in 
picturesque incidents and in the stories of romantic per- 
sonalities. On the other hand, a knowledge of it.is essential 
to an understanding of European and even of English 
history ; for from time to time Spain and Portugal played 
decisive parts in the drama of Western civilization. 

Monsieur Bertrand and Sir Charles Petrie begin their 
history at the year a.D. 711, and they begin it with singular 
abruptness, almost as though nothing important had hap- 
pened before. This is unfortunate. For the foundations of 

Spanish civilization were laid by the Romans, and during 

the last century of effective Roman rule in Western Europe 

Spain was the very centre of the declining Roman power 

and the source from which its most conspicuous soldiers 

and statesmen sprang. After the fall of the Roman dominion 
in the west, there followed nearly three centuries of 

Visigothic Government. These again left an indelible 

impress upon the Spanish people and the peninsular culture. 

The year A.D. 711, which saw the cataclismic conquest of 

Spain by the Moors, introduced the third great period of 

peninsular history ; but no understanding of this phase is pos- 

sible without some acquaintance with its two predecessors. 

This third great phase of Spanish history lasted some 
eight centuries. Its central feature was the Christian 
recovery of the peninsula from its Mohammedan con- 
querors. It was, in very deed, an almost continuous 
crusade. And it was from reviving Spain and embryo 

Portugal in the eleventh century that the crusading 

movement spread eastward to Sicily and the Holy Land. 

M. Bertrand tells from a very definitely Catholic standpoint 

the story of this Christian conflict. He has scarcely a good 

word to say for the Moors or the Arabic civilization which 
they developed during the eight centuries of their occupa- 
tion. All that was valuable in their work he assigns to 

Christian sources ; all that was bad in the modern Spanish 

character he attributes to their pernicious influence. In 

trying to correct what he regards as Protestant prejudices in 
favour of the Moors, he gravely exaggerates the other side. 

Similarly when he comes to deal with early modern 
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Spanish history, the central theme of which is the dis- 
covery and conquest of America, he tends to decry unduly 
the civilization of the Incas and the Aztecs, and to palliate 
the atrocities of the conquistadores. It is unfortunate that a 
history in the main well-informed should be marred by 
these defects of prepossession. 

In the later part of the history which covers the three 
and a half centuries 1598-1931, Sir Charles Petrie has 
greatly amplified M. Bertrand’s narrative. Here again the 
same definite leaning to the religious side, supplemented by 
a still further prejudice in favour of monarchy and against 


republicanism, deprives the work of some of the authority 
which it might otherwise possess. Nevertheless, it is 
interesting and valuable, if read with due caution. The 
bibliography with which it concludes is characterized by 
some curious and conspicuous omissions. Its usefulness 
would be greatly enhanced by a few critical notes: a mere 
list of seventy books tends to bewilder rather than guide a 
student. 

Dr. Woolf's charming little book tells in a fascinating 
manner eighteen enthralling tales from Spanish history. 
The volume can be commended without reserve. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


Design in Modern Life. With Contributions by R. ATKINSON, 
ELIZABETH DENBY, E. MAXWELL Fry, J. Laver, F. PICK, 
A.B. ReaD, and G. Russet. Edited by J. GLoaG. (10s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

There is little doubt that appreciation of good design can be 
learnt, but it is also true that the average man fails to distinguish 
between what is good and what is fashionable. This matter of 
design is not abstruse, but it is complex ; order, balance, purpose 
are all involved, and many have attempted to reduce to simple 
terms the varying problems of the application of design to the 
ditterent aspects of contemporary life. The book before us is a 
brief but suggestive survey of the disabilities and possibilities of 
design in modern life, based on a series of discussions broadcast 
in 1933 under the same title and it consists of a revised, re-written, 
and amplified version of those discussions. Each chapter 1s 
written by a specialist, and the authors—including as they do 
such authorities as Maxwell Fry, Gordon Russell, and Robert 
Atkinson, to mention but three—guarantee a high standard and 
adequate treatment. We particularly commend as worthy of 
attention the first chapter written by the editor, John Gloag, 
ard based on the first of a series of broadcast talks on Design in 
Industry. The searching questions and pertinent criticisms, with 
the final summary of the chief obstacles to the improvement of 
industrial design, should be read by any one who fears that his 
own taste is not impeccable or is too lazy to entertain any idea 
out of the common; by any one whoscarcely realizes that we have 
competent designers and enlightened manufacturers, and that 
ugliness, unnecessary ugliness, is a real enemy. A bibliography 
of non-technical books on architecture, design, the home and its 
equipment, clothes, public buildings, town and country planning, 
&c., with “ progress and period ” charts on furniture, utensils, 
costume and transport, completes this interesting volume, which 
should find a place on the shelves of all interested in the develop- 
ment of good taste. 


Do's and Don'ts in Leathercraft. 
Brown.) 

Colour Practice in Schools: a Graded Course in Colour Seeing 
and Using for Children between the Ages of Five and Fifteen. 
By O. J. Tonks. Part I. Infants and Juniors. Part II. 
The Seniors. (4s. each. Winsor & Newton.) 

Block Printing for Schools on Paper and Fabrics. Adapted, with 
some additional matter, from Book Crafts for Schools. By 
A. F. CoLitins. (18. 6d. Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 

Small Stage Properties and Furniture. By Mrs. N. COOKSON. 


By Susan J. Cock. (Is. net, 


(4s. Od. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Hand Block Printing on Fabrics. By T. J. CorBIn. (5s. net. 
Pitman.) 

All the Ways of Building. By L. LAMPREY. (7s. 6d. net. Rout- 
ledge.) 


Pen Lettering for Beginners. By M. G. Down. (ts. 
Practical and Geometrical Drawing. By H. HANFORD. 
by J. Kay. Book I. (1s. 3d. Limp cloth. Cassell.) 


Pitman.) 
Edited 


Great Lives. Mozart. By J. E. TALBOT. 
MARTIN. (2s. net each. Duckworth.) 

Mozart is the fifth of the great musicians to be included in 
this series. The author has done justice to a very moving 
story. From his first appearance as an infant prodigy at the age 
of 4, Mozart’s short life of 35 years was crowded with incident 
and activity. It is a story of many ups and downs, of triumphs 
and disappointments, ending in the tragedy of a pauper funeral, 
a chapter that Hapsburg Vienna would gladly forget. The deep 


Faraday. By T. 


human interest of Mozart's life story should appeal to many 
even among those who have never felt the magic of his music. 

Few people to-day realize what the modern world owes to the 
fertile genius of Michael Faraday. His life story is an inspiring 
record of self achievement, unaided by heredity or environment. 
Faraday's steady climb to recognition stands in marked contrast 
to the ups and downs of Mozart's career. The story of Faraday's 
perseverance and enthusiastic devotion to his work is well told. 
We hope that the publishers will find it possible to include in 
the series more stories of this type. 


Thomas William Dunn. (5s. net. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Paths of Peace. Book V. By W. B. JouHnson. (Limp Cloth, 
1s. 4d. Cloth Boards, 1s. 8d. Oxford University Press.) 

Women Novelists: from Fanny Burney to George Eliot. By 
MURIEL MASEFIELD. (4s. 6d. net. Nicholson & Watson.) 

Vale. By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE. (3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The Baton tn the Knapsack: New Light on Napoleon and his 
Marshals. By L. CURRIE. (12s. net. Murray.) 


Duodecim Fabvlae. By T. K. E. BATTERBURY. (Is. 6d. Bell.) 
This is a collection of some dozen interesting stories, gathered 
from various sources, ranging from Greek mythology down to 
such modern productions as Mr. Jerome's Three Men in a Boat 
There can be no doubt that the young reader will be fascinated 
by the fare provided for him. It consists of interesting and 
exciting events, which are retailed in simple Latin. The author, 
in a note to teachers, hopes that familiarity will breed not 
contempt, but confidence, which is one of the main things to 
be desired, in any subject of study. This will certainly have been 
been achieved by Mr. Batterbury. After the stories themselves, 
there are appended eight pages of short notes on syntax, anda 
Latin English vocabulary followed by an index of proper names. 
There is, of course, no grading of difficulty in the stories presented, 
but syntax is used just as the exigencies of the tale demand. 


Titi Lucrett Cart. De Rerum Natura. Liber Quintas. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by G. C. LIGHT- 
FOOT. (2s. Rivingtons.) 

Latin for To-day. By M. D. Gray and T. JENKINS. Book I. 
Edited by C. McEvoy. Book II. Edited by C. McEvoy 


and F. Date. Book III. Edited by F. DaLe. (Book I, 
3s. Books II and III, 3s. 6d. each. Ginn.) 
A Selection of Latin Inscriptions. By R. H. Barrow. (5s. net. 


Clarendon Press.) 
Introduction to Continuous Latin Prose: for Upper Forms. By 
A. H. NasH-WILLIAMS. (2s. Macmillan.) 


EVENING LECTURES FOR THE Busy STUDENT.—The University 
of London, South Kensington, has just published its list of 
University Extension lectures arranged for the forthcoming 
session. These lectures, held in many parts of London and the 
suburbs, are given at times particularly convenient to those 
engaged in day-time occupations who wish to devote some part 
of their leisure to the study of the humanities. Courses on 
history, literature, biblical studies, architecture, painting, 
philosophy, sociology, political science, economics and psy- 
chology will be found in the programme, while amongst the 
many eminent lecturers are Sir Banister Fletcher, Sir Bernard 
Pares, the Master of the Temple, Prof. Cyril Burt, Mr. C. E. M. 
Joad, and Miss Elsie Fogerty. 
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Stevens’ Elements of Mercantile Law. By H. Jacoss. Ninth 
Edition. (ros. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 

The eighth edition of this invaluable textbook was noticed 
here in January, 1931. It has now been brought up to date 
by the inclusion of a chapter dealing with the Carriage by Air 
Act, 1932, which legalized the rules relating to international 
fiying contained in the Warsaw Convention of 1929. It now 
also includes judicial decisions down to March, 1934. 


Essential Economics. By D. JorDAN. (5s. School Edition. 
3s. 6d. Mathews & Marrot.) 

This introductory textbook in economics is like the curate’s 
egg. It is written by an experienced teacher, and the style 
is for the most part clear and well suited to the needs of beginners, 
but the choice of material is not well balanced and the writer 
tries to cover too much ground in 240 pages. Thus he devotes 
no less than seven of his fourteen chapters to the monetary 
side of the subject, including banking, foreign exchange, and the 
gold standard, and he starts with two chapters on economic life 
in medieval times and in the twentieth century—a proceeding of 
doubtful value, since they are bound to be sketchy, even if 
their relevance is admitted. The economic life of the Middle 
Ages, in particular, cannot be adequately described for beginners 
in nine pages of text. The illustrations and diagrams, however, 
are distinctly ingenious and attractive, and apart from the above 
weaknesses the book should prove useful in the hands of a skilful 
teacher. 


Bacon's Commercial Engineering. 
Crosby Lockwood.) 

This is a particularly thorough and comprehensive textbook 

on the purely business side of the engineering profession, with 


By J. Bacon. (6s. net. 


special reference to the requirements of Part C of the examina- 
tion for admission to the Institute of Mechanical Engineers. 
Apart from a number of curious lapses from correct English the 
book is clearly written and deals exhaustively and carefully 
with every conceivable non-technical aspect of engineering. 
The author, we gather, is a practising engineer of wide experi- 
ence, who obviously knows his subject from A to Z. While 
admitting our ignorance of other works in this field we would 
venture to prophesy that this one is likely to become a standard 
examination textbook. 


Principles of Company Law. By A. F. Topuam and A. M. R. 
TOPHAM. Ninth Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 

The fact that this is the third new edition of this book since 
the passing of the Companies Act, 1929, shows the care taken by 
the authors and publisher to keep it up to date. The changes 
in this edition are not extensive, but several cases of great 
importance have been decided since 1931 and are now included. 


Economics of Household Production. 
(18s. 6d. net. 
Hall.) 


“ The House that ‘ Money’ Builds.” 
Builds.” By " Santosam.’’ 
Trading Co., Ltd.) 

The Liberal Way: A Survey of Liberal Policy, published by the 
Authority of the National Liberal Federation. (2s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

The Machine and the Worker. By A. BARRATT BROWN. 
net. Nicholson & Watson.) 


By MARGARET G. REID. 
New York: Wiley. London: Chapman & 


“ The House that ‘ Cash’ 
(6d. each. Ceylon and General 


(4s. 6d. 
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Children of the New Day. By KATHERINE GLOVER and EVELYN 
Dewey. (8s. 6d. net. New York and London: D. 
Appleton-Century Co.) 

This book is based chiefly upon the voluminous and valuable 
Teports of the latest White House Conference on child welfare. 
The first of these conferences was initiated by President Roosevelt 
in 1909, the second by President Wilson in 1919, and the third 
and latest by President Hoover in 1929. In this conference the 
emphasis swung definitely from dependent and handicapped 
children, who were still, however, explicitly included, to all 
American children, wherever and under whatever conditions, 
they lived. The book before us is an eminently readable and 
helpful and up-to-date account of modern child-study—the 
home and the parent of our time, the child’s physical and mental 
development, food for the body and for the mind, and a final 
chapter looks forward to “ children of to-morrow.” So stimu- 
lating a book ought to find its way into the hands of enlightened 
teachers and parents of young children in this country as well 
as in America. 


The School and the Age. By G. R. SWAINE. (4s. 6d. Russell.) 


This is an interesting account of the Kingsmoor School, 
Glossop, a co-educational school founded eight years ago with 
the definite aim of adapting children to the modern world more 
adequately than the more orthodox schools. Its success has 
carried its name all over the country, and many people will be 
glad to read this authoritative description written by the 
Headmaster. 


An Introduction to Teaching and Learning. By Prof. G. A. 
YoaKaM and Prof. R. G. Simpson. (ros. 6d. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

This comprehensive introduction, by two American professors 
of education, is of course directly intended for use in American 
teachers’ colleges. But so valuable a treatment of “ the basic 
activities and techniques involved in teaching ” should find a 
place also as a book of reference in British training colleges. 
We may refer in particular to the chapters on testing and 
examining, problem solving, experimental learning, and appre- 
ciation. The final chapter, on the “ activity curriculum,” with 
its incidental criticism of the project method, will be found 
especially useful. 


Educational Research Series, No. 24. Educational Observations 
and Reflections: being some Comments on Present-Day 
Education in United States, England, and Australia. By 
Dr. K. S. CUNNINGHAM. (2s. 6d. net. Melbourne University 
Press in association with Oxford University Press.) 

This is an impartial estimate, formed by the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Australian Council for Educational Research, of 
the strong and weak points of American and English education 
—naturally with many comparative references to Australian con- 
ditions. Dr. Cunningham tells us that after seeing Dr. Wm. 
Boyd’s book, reviewed in this Journal some time ago, he was 
in some doubt as to the wisdom of proceeding with publication. 
But, much as we appreciated Dr. Boyd’s comments on American 
education, we think there is room for this book also. English 
teachers and administrators will find, for example, that 
Dr. Cunningham’s discussion of the relative merits of our separate 
senior, central, and secondary schools, and the American single 
multi-purpose school, will well repay perusal. The same may 
be said of his discussion of the “ child-centred school,” and of 
the project method. The commendation bestowed upon the 
book by the veteran educationist, Mr. Frank Tate, is well 
deserved. 


The Transitional Public School. By Prof. C. D. Mean and F. W. 
ORTH. (ros. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


The State University, its Work and Problems: a Selection from 
Addresses delivered between 1921 and 1933. By L. D. 
CoFFMAN. (11s. 6d. net. Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 


Schoolboys of Other Days. By Dr. B. K. K. HENDERSON. 
net. Allman.) 

Homemaking Education in the High School. By Prof. MAUDE 
WILLIAMSON and Prof. Mary S. LYLE. (ros. 6d. net. New 
York and London: Appleton-Century Co.) 


Education and Emergent Man: a Theory of Education with 
Particular Application to Public Education in the United 
States. By W. C. BAGLEY. ($2.00. New York: Nelson.) 

Die Praxis der Schulen nach dem Jena-Plan. HERAUSGEGEBEN 


VON P. PETERSEN. (Paper covers, RM. 9.75. Cloth, 
RM. 11.80. Weimar: Hermann Bohlaus Nachfolger.) 
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The Adventures of a Lion Family, and Other Studies of Wild Life 
in East Africa. By A. A. PIENAAR. Translated from the 
Afrikaans by B. and E. D. Lewis. (2s. Longmans.) 

It is a matter for congratulation that these stories, originally 
written in the Taal for a narrow home circle, by a young Dutch 
South African whose boyhood was spent in the remote parts of 
South-Eastern Africa, have been made available for English 
readers. Equally entrancing are the descriptions of scenery 
—plains, lagoons, and swamps, mountains and forests—under 
various aspects of weather, and tales of the wild creatures, both 
bearing witness to long and patient observation, allied with keen 
sympathy and understanding. Of the occurrences in the first 
and longest story, a tragic and absorbing one, the author asserts 
that they were written down almost literally as they happened. 
He deplores some of the methods of the big game hunter while 
conceding the necessity for slaying wild beasts to protect the 
domestic flocks and herds of settlers. 


Exercises in the Use and Understanding of English. 
WInprRoss. (is. 6d. Arnold.) 

This book claims to be severely practical and aims at nothing 
beyond supplying the needs, and this only in the fifth form vear, 
of pupils preparing for the English Language paper in the School 
Certificate Examination of the Northern Universities. It seems 
admirably suited for its purpose, and might fulfil a wider one. 


Standard-Bearers : Stories and Legends of St. George of England, 
St. Andrew of Scotland, St. David of Wales, St. Patrick of 
Ireland. By ELIZABETH CLARK. (Boards, 1s. 6d. Limp, 
Is. 2d. Paper, 1s. University of London Press.) 

To each life two chapters are allotted ; in the first are recounted 
the facts as far as they can be ascertained ; in the second, the 
legends which have gradually arisen, and of these an attempt is 
made at rational explanation. The grammatical error on page II 
is distressing. 


The Golden Road. Compiled by W. B. Wuite. First Series. 
(Book I, Limp Cloth, 1s. Cloth Boards, 1s. 2d. Book II, 
Limp Cloth, 1s. 2d. Cloth Boards, 1s. 4d. Book III, 
Limp cloth, 1s. 2d. Cloth boards, 1s. 4d. Book IV, Limp 
cloth, 1s. 4d. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. University of London 
Press.) 

All that is out of tune with the joyous spirit of the child, says 
Dr. Ballard, in his Foreword, has been left out of this collection 
of poems ; there are no gloomy ones, and, better still, none which 
cast a false glamour over cruelty towards man or beast. 


By R. 


Melka: the Story of an Arab Pony. By JOAN PENNEY. 
net. Methuen.) 

To ward off the Evil Eye a blue bead was woven into Melka’s 
tail almost as soon as she was born in Darfur, and her life proved 
a happy one, at first in the Sudan and later in England. There 
is a fascination even for a grown-up lay reader in the accounts 
of the methodical feeding and training of the horses for their 
special work—polo, racing, or hunting. No page of this book, 
which is worthy to rank beside Black Beauty, is dull, whether 
it is concerned with pictures of Arab life, or with the more 
familiar hunting incidents at home. 


Creatures of the Wilds. Selected by E. W. PARKER. 
R. W. Jerson. (18. 6d. Longmans.) 

Though this is not a natural history book, it deals in a fas- 
cinating way with the life of wild animals, with their adventures 
in search of food and drink, and with their struggles with one 
another and with man. Of the eleven narratives included, some 
are written from the point of view of the animal itself. The 
editor has added a few biographical notes and a very helpful 
glossary. 

Mary Poppins. By P. L. TRAVERS. (5s. net. Howe.) 

Mary Poppins, literally, blew into the home of Jane and Michael, 
gliding gracefully up the banisters to the nursery carrying a 
heavy bag. A year later, without rhyme or reason, she blew 
away again. Viciously ill-tempered, vain and incalculable, she 
must have been an undesirable nurse, impressing the children, 
it is true, with her magic feats, most of which were pointless, 
but rendering them, though fascinated, scared and timid. The 
illustrations might worthily have adorned a better tale. 


(6s. 


Edited by 


London in My Time. By T. BuRKE. (6s. net. Rich & Cowan.) 


A Make-and-Mend. By “ BartTIMEus.” (7s. 6d. net. Rich 
& Cowan.) 
The Universal Dictionary of the English Language. Edited by 


Prof. H. C. WyLp. Reprint. (21s. net. Routledge.) 


A Modern English Grammar. 
Sidgwick & Jackson.) 
Reading and Composition: A Course for the Qualifying Class. 
By A. J. MERSON. (2s. 6d., Macmillan.) 

A Short History of English Words. By B. Groom. 
Macmillan.) 

Wild Horse Silvery. By T. C. HINKLE. (5s. Arrowsmith.) 

Mammonart: an Essay in Economic Interpretation. By Upton 
SINCLAIR. (7s. 6d. net. Werner Laurie.) 

The Story-Telling Hour. Edited for the New York Story League 
by CAROLYN S. BalILeEy. (6s. net. Harrap.) 

Great Exploits in the Air. Adventure above the Clouds. By 
F. V. Monk and H. T. WINTER. (28. each. Blackie.) 

The Mirror of the Sea: Memories and Impressions. 
CONRAD. Seventeenth Edition. (2s. Methuen.) 

Modern Prose Style. By D. DoBRÉE. (6s. net. 
Press.) 


By G. C. LIGHTFOOT. (3s. 6d. 


(5s. net. 


By J. 


Clarendon 


Edited, with 
(2s. 6d. 


The Merchant of Venice. By WM. SHAKESPEARE. 
an Introduction and Notes, by P. H. B. Lyon. 
Macmillan.) 

It would be difficult to commend too highly this attractive 
edition of one of Shakespeare’s most popular plays. The intro- 
duction of ten pages is a model of conciseness and is packed with 
challenging comments on the characters and on the plot. 
Mr. Lyon criticizes the famous trial scene, and examines the plot 
as an attempt at melodrama. There is a welcome freshness and 
vigour about the notes, and the discussions in Appendix A, on 
the Law of Venice, on Antonio’s Friends, on Disguises, and on 
Portia’s decision are delightfully provocative. 


The Great Physician. By M. C. HENRY. 
Unwin.) 

The Flower in the Vase: a Play in Four Acts. 
(3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Ayont the Hill: a Play in Four Acts. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Reciter’s Treasury of Scenes and Poems. 
PERTWEE. (3s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

Fifty One-Act Plays. Edited by CONSTANCE M. MARTIN. (Ss. 6d. 
net. Gollancz.) 

How to Enjoy Plavs. By L. McCotvin. (2s. 6d. Toulmin.) 

Mimed Ballads and Stories. By M. GERTRUDE PICKERSGILL. 
(2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Village Drama Society Plays. 1. The Pump. By Mary KELLY 
(3d. net.) 2. Sanctuary. By PHOEBE M. REES. 3. Neigh- 
bours. By ETHEL F. Harvey. 4. The Auction. By HILDA 
A. Fitcu. 5. The Crock, The Cock, and the Candle. By 
H. CHESTERMAN. 5. Up Against Mrs. Cooper. By EDITHA 
BLAIKLEY. 7. The Lustre Jug. By Noran KELLY. (1s. 
net each. Deane, The Year Book Press.) 

The Year Book Series of Plays. 1. Legionnaire. By V. SYLVAINE. 
2. S.0.S. By N. LEVEN. 3. Meet Mrs. Beeton. By L. Du 
GARDE PEACH. 4. Roundabout. By W. S. PLYMOUTH. 
5. Ghosts on Christmas Eve. By M. B. LATTER. 6. Domestic 
Interior. By H. Ovutp. 7. Superstition. By M. HELEN 
STRINGER. 8. Cards on the Table. By V. SYLVAINE. (is. 
net each. Deane, The Year Book Press.) 

Acting Material for Dramatic Classes. Compiled by A. WItson. 
(2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Short Verse Passages for Interpretation. Selected and Arranged, 
with Questions, by the Rev. J. H. Botton. (6d. Blackie.) 

The Warwick Shakespeare. Antony and Cleopatra. Edited by 
Prof. A. E. MorGan and Prof. W. S. VINES. (2s. 6d. 
Blackie.) 


(1s. net. Allen & 


By C. SIMPSON. 


By C. Simpson. (3s. 6d. 


Edited by E. G. 


We expected to find announcements of important works in 
the lists of the CLARENDON PREss and the OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
Press, and their Autumn List is no exception to the general 
rule. With so many substantial volumes promised, it is ditficult 
to select any for mention here ; the science section alone includes 
a revision of Dr. J. S. Haldane’s Respiration by the author, and 
Dr. J. G. Priestley, works on electrolytes and on chemical 
kinetics by Prof. Hans Falkenhagen and Prof. N. Semenoñ 
respectively, Vol. 2 of Pye's Internal Combustion Engine, a work 
on Bessel functions for engineers by Dr. N. W. McLachlan, the 
Chemistry of Solids by Dr. C. H. Desch, and Biochemical Studies 
of Nutritional Problems by Prof. J. C. Drummond. The history 
section contains some equally impressive titles. 
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Fundamentals in School Geography : a Book for Teachers and 
Students in Training. By OLiIveE GARNETT. (6s. Harrap.) 

In preparatory and junior schools, geography often has to be 
taught as one of many general form subjects by teachers whose 
acquaintance with geography does not go very far and who feel 
the need for detailed guidance concerning its scope and require- 
ments. In this volume, such teachers will find just the help they 
require. All sections of the work are worthy of careful con- 
sideration but particular mention may be made to the chapters 
on the use of the globe and atlas, relief maps, local geography, 
and schemes of work in geography for young children. A list of 
books for supplementary reading is printed at the end of each 
chapter and adds greatly to the usefulness of the work as a hand- 


book for teachers. 


(1) Geography of North America. By G. J. MILLER and A. E. 
PaRKINS. Second Edition, Largely Rewritten and Reset. 
(28s. net. New York: Wiley. London: Chapman & 
Hall.) 

(2) Europe: a Regional Geography. 
SHACKLETON. (15s. net. Longmans.) 

(1) Although the Geography of North America was written 
primarily for the use of students in the universities of the United 

States and Canada, the character of the work makes it eminently 

suitable as a textbook for advanced pupils in the schools of 

geography in this country. The volume provides a systematic 
course of study in which the central theme is a consideration of the 
white man in North America as regards his occupancy of the 

continent and his utilization of its natural resources; such a 

study involves a detailed investigation of the climate, relief, 

soils, minerals, and vegetation as elements of the natural en- 
vironment. All these features receive adequate treatment as 
well as problems dealing with irrigation, water power, agricultural 
productivity, industrial opportunities, and many other subjects. 
Throughout the book, the text is well illustrated with pictures, 
sketch maps, and diagrams. (2) The Geography of Europe is 
intended chiefly for university students, but the needs of the 
general reader have also been considered in the preparation of 
the work. As regards the arrangement of the subject matter, 
the author has wisely made a compromise in the regional section 
between a division based on natural regions and one based solely 
on political units. Consequently, Europe has been divided into 

a number of large regions in which there are not only similarities 

of climate and structure but also historic and economic affinities. 

By this method, the complex problems due to the old civilizations 

and diversities of race in Europe have been very effectively 

dealt with. The value of this well-written text is also increased 

by the addition of good illustrations, useful references, and a 


satisfactory index. 


Our Homelands and Our Neighbours. (The Conquest Geographies, 
Book 4). By V.C. Spary. (Limp Cloth, 2s. Cloth Boards, 
2s. 3d. McDougall’s Educational Co.) 

As in the other books in this series, the lessons are presented 
to junior pupils in a very attractive form consisting of well- 
written descriptions, good illustrations, and useful exercises. 
The lessons in Book IV are grouped under the following headings : 
Our Natural Heritage, Land and Sea, Our Industry and Trade, 
Britain To-day, Our Neighbours across the Channel. 


A Modern Columbus. By S. P. B. Mats. (7s. 6d. net. 
& Cowan.) 

It was a happy idea of the B.B.C. to send Mr. Mais on a three 
months’ tour to the United States at the end of 1933. Although 
he knew nothing of the country when he started, Mr. Mais made a 
wonderful success of the tour, in spite of the fact that the itinerary 
was plotted out for him and that he was personally conducted 
the whole way. He travelled through Virginia and Kentucky 
to New Orleans, then to Los Angeles and San Francisco, and made 
the return journey through Chicago and Detroit to New York. 
At the end of each week, Mr. Mais had to broadcast an account 
of his impressions to American and British listeners. To do this 
for twelve weeks in succession, under the trying conditions of 
long-distance travelling, must have been a very difficult task. 
In this volume the wireless talks are printed as a permanent 
record of the tour. Mr. Mais has the gift of being able to give, 
in a few words or sentences, a vivid picture of the scenes he visited 
such as the swampy plains of Louisiana, the deserts of Arizona, 
the wonders of the Grand Canyon. As regards the country and 
the inhabitants, Mr. Mais wisely refrained from any expression 
of criticism, and the only advice he gave was that American 


By MARGARET R. 


Rich 


and Canadians should, at the earliest opportunity, come to Great 
Britain and explore it. 


(1) To Portugal. By D. GOLDRING. 
Cowan.) 

(2) With Prince George Through South Africa. Written and 
Illustrated by F. L. Burcu. (6s. net. Methuen.) 

(1) Before setting out on his holiday in Portugal last year, 
the author compiled all the information he could obtain from 
various sources, and in this volume he incorporates much of 
this information together with his own first-hand impressions of 
scenes he visited. After an introductory chapter on the Portu- 
guese people and their history, the writer first gives an inter- 
esting account of Lisbon, and then proceeds to relate his experi- 
ences in various parts of the country from Algarve in the south 
to Braga in the north. He suggests that the appeal to Portugal 
is primarily to those travellers who can appreciate its wealth of 
art and architecture, the varied beauty of its landscapes, the 
excellence of its wines, and the dignified courtesy of its people. 
Other tourists looking for new fields of travel may perhaps choose 
Portugal for a holiday and seek the attractions so vividly 
described in these chapters. (2) As official photographer to the 
royal party, Mr. F. L. Burch was attached to the statt of Prince 
George in his tour through South Africa. Fifty-five beautiful 
photographs (mostly taken in South Africa), together with the 
descriptive text, make a very interesting record of a memorable 
tour. 


Africa: a Social, Economic, and Political Geography of its Major 
Regions. By W. FITZGERALD. (16s. net. Methuen.) 

In conformity with the other volumes in Methuen’s Advanced 
Series of Geographies, this work on Africa provides a compre- 
hensive and systematic study of the continent. The text is 
divided into three main sections ; in Part I the physical environ- 
ment of the continent is described, with special reference to 
structure, climate, and vegetation; Part II deals with the charac- 
teristics and geographical distribution of races of people; Part III 
includes a series of regional studies. Each region receives detailed 
treatment so as to elucidate its distinctive geographical features 
and the individuality of its characteristics. As a standard text- 
book on Africa, this volume will be invaluable to students of 
geography in schools and colleges, and a copy of it should 
certainly be placed in the libraries of all educational establish- 
ments. 


(12s. 6d. net. Rich & 


A Short Geography of North-Eastern 
England. By E. M. COULTHARD. (2s. Johnston.) 

Chambers’s ‘‘ No Lumber” Geographies. The British Empire. 
By Dr. J. H. BIRRELL. (1s. 3d. Chambers.) 

The World Around Us. Book II. The World's Goods. By MARIE 
Bayne. (ts. 9d. Chambers.) 

W. & A. K. Johnston's “ Effective" Maps of Australia and New 
Zealand. Edited by W. R. Kermack. 1. Relicf and Com- 
munications. 2. Rainfall and Temperature. 3. Industry 
and Population. (18s.set of three. 7s.each map. Johnston.) 


From Tweed to Tees: 


PaTton's List OF SCHOOLS AND Tutors. Thirty-seventh 
Annual Edition, 1934-1935. 986 pages. With Map Supplement. 
(5s. J. & J. Paton.).—This aid to parents in the selection of 
suitable schools, at home or abroad, has regularly increased in 
usefulness, as well as in portliness, for nearly four decades. The 
new volume is a fine piece of work, with all the old features 
retained, whilst the introductory notes to certain important 
sections are trustworthy and understandable. Special mention 
may be made of “ The Royal Navy,” “ The Army and Royal 
Air Force,” “ The Merchant Navy,” “ The Profession of an 
Architect,” “ Engineering,” “ The Civil Service,” and ‘‘ The 
Medical Profession.” The sectional lists of boys’ schools, 
and girls’ schools, contain just the information needed by 
parents, and include co-educational schools, community schools, 
agricultural colleges, schools for the blind, &c. The useful list of 
army, university, and Civil Service Tutors will be found to 
contain the cream of those engaged in this responsible and 
much appreciated section of the profession. The business world 
is not ignored, for a list of schools giving commercial training is 
given. In every section ‘‘ Paton’’ provides accurate answers 
to all reasonable inquiries; indeed, those like the present writer, 
who have regularly consulted the yearly volumes from the first 
issue, feel that it is impossible to do without this helpful 
publication. 
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HISTORY AND MATHEMATICS 


The Age of Reason: the Continent of Europe in the Eighteenth 
Century. By Prof. R. B. Mowat. (6s. net. Harrap.) 

We think it not far from the truth to say that more people 
are fascinated by the eighteenth century than by any other 
period of our national history. But he knows not England who 
only England knows, and Prof. Mowat has rendered a service 
by writing these well-informed and most interesting chapters 
on the continent of Europe in the eighteenth century. The book 
is quite intelligible to the reader who has not made a special 
study of history, and yet it is valuable to the reader who has 
made such a study, because of the revisions which it suggests 
of certain historical verdicts. The author has very definite 
views as to the nature of the historian’s task, which is that of the 
investigator and not of the preacher. And whilst he holds that 
we mav learn useful lessons from the past, he is equally alive 
to the wholesome recreation which it may provide. His accounts 
of Goethe and Voltaire, of the salon, of schools and universities 
and academies, of the Christian life and the return to Nature, 
are only a few examples of the topics which he handles with 
conspicuous success. 


A History of England at Work. Edited by J. D. G. Davies and 
F. R. Worts. Book I. The Heroic Worker. 

Book II. The Making of the Nation. By E. M. SHEARER. (2s. 
Harrap.) 

The Heroic Worker contains thirty brief but well-written bio- 
graphies of notable men connected with Great Britain beginning 
with Caradoc, the Celtic chieftain, and ending with Baden-Powell, 
the Chief Scout. The title is not well chosen. For some of these 
heroes (e.g. Agricola, Wallace, Owen Glyndower) had little to do 
with “ England,” and the activities of several of them (e.g. 
Hereward and Hawkins) could only by a stretch of language be 
described as ‘‘ work.” 

In The Making of the Nation Mr. Shearer has attempted, not 
unsuccessfully, to give a complete outline of the political history 
of England. He rightly considers that the political history of a 
country is “the foundation upon which all other phases of 
historical development are laid.”’ 


A Brief Sketch of Agricultural and Commercial History. By W. J. 
CLAXTON. (38.6d. Macmillan.) 
An excellent introduction to social and economic history, well 
illustrated, and provided with useful ‘‘ points for discussion,” 
as well as typical examination papers. 


England and Europe: from Early Times to A.D. 1485. By 
HILpa RuSSELL-CRUISE. (2s. 9d. Nelson.) 
A competent and attractively illustrated summary of English 
history, carefully related to the history of the Continent, from 
the earliest times to the beginning of the Tudor Period. 


A Concise History of Britain, 1485-1714. By R. M. Rayner. 
(2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The middle volume of Mr. Rayner’s short School Certificate 

History of Britain. It is well-furnished with notes, maps, and 


diagrams. 


Hitler's Official Programme and its Fundamental Ideas. 
FEDER. (2s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

It is useful to have in this condensed form the Nazis’ statement 
of their own case. The work of Herr Feder, President Hitler’s 
henchman, here translated, was at the time of translation in 
its seven hundred and seventy-fifth thousand. None but a 
German obsessed by the national passions of Treitschke and the 
racial illusions of Goebbels could possibly have written so 
horrible yet menacing a manifesto. It is a declaration of war 
by barbarism on civilization. ; 


By G. 


Life and Progress Histories, Book IIIa. England under the Tudors 
and Stuarts, 1485 to 1714. By Dr. M. W. KEATINGE and 
D. G. PERRY. (3s. Black.) 
A work in which the social, economic, cultural, and scientific 
aspects of English life are given prominence over the political 
and constitutional. 


British History from 1782 to 1933. By Dr. K. DERRY. 
Without Economic Section, 3s. Bell.) 

A skilfully conceived and carefully constructed textbook. 
It confines itself to essentials to the exclusion of minor matters. 
It contains separate chapters on social and economic history, 
and provides concise summaries for revision purposes. For 
examination purposes it should prove itself to be very serviceable. 


(3s. 6d. 


A Manchu Monarch: an Interpretation of Chia Ching. By 
A. E. GRANTHAM. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Manchu Monarch dealt with in this book, namely Chia 
Ch'ing, reigned over China from 1796 to 1820. He was a bad and 
unsuccessful ruler. Why he should have been chosen as the 
subject of a monograph rather than his far abler and better 
predecessor Ch’ien Lung, is not evident. However, Mr. A. E. 
Grantham, who is master of a delightful and vivacious stvle, 
has made an attractive book of him. The gem of the narrative 
is the story of Lord Amherst’s futile mission to Pekin in 1816: 
it broke down on Amherst’s persistent refusal to kotow. It 
is a hilarious episode. Throughout the book there is an exasperat- 
ing absence of dates. 


The Romance of Windsor Castle. 
Evans.) 


By H. BotitHo. (2s. 6d. net. 


Modern Wales. By H. T. Evans. Senior Book II. (2s. 9d. 
Wrexham : Educational Publishing Co.) 
Crisis Government. By Prof. L. Rocers. (5s. net. Allen & 


Unwin.) 

The Chinese People: Theiy Past, Present, and Future. By 
LIEUT.-COMMANDER A. S. ELWELL-SUTTON. (4s. 6d. net. 
Nicholson & Watson). 

A Shorter History of England. By H. BeLLOoc. (10s. 6d. net. 
School Edition, 6s. In Two Parts, 3s. 6d. each. Harrap.) 

The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by Lord Acton. 
Edited by Sir A. W. Warp, Sir G. W. PROTHERO, and 
Sir STANLEY LEATHES. Cheap Edition. Vol. I. The 
Renaissance. Vol. II. The Reformation. Vol. III. The 
Wars of Religion. Vol. IV. The Thirty Years’ War. Vol. V. 
The Age of Louis XIV. Vol. VI. The Eighteenth Century. 
Vol. VII. The United States. Vol. VIII. The French 
Revolution. Vol. IX. Napoleon. Vol. X. The Restoration. 
Vol. XI. The Growth of Nationalities. Vol. XII. The 
Latest Age. Vol. XIII. Genealogical Tables and Lists and 
General Index. (7s. 6d. each volume. gos. the set. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 


Century Sum Books. By A. Wispom. Book IV, Series A and B. 
(Paper, 9d. each. Limp, 10d. each. University of London 
Press. 

“ Section A ” Tests in Mathematics. 
Bonser. (1s. Methuen.) 
Elementary Algebra. By A. W. Sippons and C. T. DALTRY. 
Part III. (With Answers, 3s. 6d. Without, 3s. Cambridge 

University Press.) 

Solid Mensuration. By W. F. KERN and Prof. J. R. BLAND. 
(7s. 6d. net. New York: Wiley. London: Chapman & 
Hall.) 

Analytical Geometry. By Prof. V. C. Poor. (13s. 6d. net. 
York: Wiley. London: Chapman & Hall.) 

Arithmetic Class Book: a Collection of Exercises in Commercial 
Arithmetic (With Answers) Covering the Stage I Examinations 
of the Royal Society of Arts and the London Chamber of 
Commerce. By W. R. BaruHaAm. Third Edition. (2s. 6d. 
Pitman.) 

The London Arithmetics. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD and J. Brown. 
Pupils’ Book I. (Paper, iod. Limp, 1s. University of 
London Press.) 

The Scottish Arithmetics. Primary Series. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD 
and J. Brown. Pupils’ Book V. (Paper, rod. Limp, 1s. 
University of London Press.) 

Post-Primary Mathematics. By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT and 
G. W. Spriccs. Book III. (With Answers, 2s. 6d. Without 
Answers, 2s. Harrap.) 

The Citizen Arithmetics. By Dr. H. E. J. Curzon and F. A. W. 
GREENGRASS. (Teacher's Book I, 1s. 9d. Teachers’ Books 
II and III, 2s. each. Nelson.) 


By A. S. PRATT and G. H. 


New 


Students of history should see the Autumn List issued bv 
Messrs. A. AND C. Brack, Ltp. Among the books are two 
additions to the Pioneer Histories, The Spanish Conquistadores 
by Mr. F. A. Kirkpatrick and The Exploration of the Pacific by 
Dr. J. C. Beaglehole; Book IIIA, covering 1485-1714, of the 
Life and Progress Histories by Dr. M. W. Keatinge and Mr. 
D. G. Perry; and, in addition, recent publications such as 
Prof. R. B. Mowat’'s Making of Modern Britain, 1763-1922, and 
Mr. W. T. Selley’s England in the Eighteenth Century. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


An Easy French Course. By W. Ripman. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 

The author reminds us in his preface that it is thirty-six years 
since his First French Book appeared. The veteran teacher is 
the only one who can recollect the stir it created and the popu- 
larity it soon acquired. Since then Mr. Ripman has produced, 
or been the cause of production of a large quantity of modern 
language manuals, and a large share of the improvement in 
the teaching of the early stages of these languages may be attri- 
buted to him and his fellow editors. But he is experienced enough 
to know that the popularity of even the best book is apt to wane 
in time. So he gives us something new and something better. 
He is too experienced to be attracted by the word-frequency 
lists on which the American editors are so enthusiastic, and 
phonetic script takes a much more modest place than before. 
The insistence on a vocabulary notebook for each pupil is excel- 
lent. We are sure that the reception given to this book will 
encourage the author to write a sequel. 


Oral German Composition (Teacher’s Book). 
(5s. net. Pitman.) 

The author of this original book has thought out a method 
of his own which will succeed with other teachers if they are 
prepared to follow his lead. He is a believer in translation, and 
in oral translation to acquire fluency in speaking. He disbelieves 
in free composition and most teachers will agree with him that 
it should be postponed until the university is reached. His 
teacher's introduction is full of sound help, although all teachers 
will not agree with all of it. But all will gain something by seeing 
how an experienced teacher inspires confidence in his class. 


Lecturas Modernas Fáciles. Edited by W. Bopswortu and E. G, 
James. (2s. 6d. Black.) 

An interesting series of selections from Spanish writers illus- 
trative of Spain, Spaniards, Spanish traditions, and modern 
Spanish life. Besides passages from Azorín, Pio Baroja, and 
Benevente, there are humorous extracts, poems, and a series of 
articles on Spanish school life. For a School Certificate form or 
a second-year adult class this book may be warmly recommended. 
The “ get up ” of the work is attractive. 


Siete Comedias Fáciles. By MARGUERITE TEMPLETON and J.G. 
BURGELL. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

Here are seven comedies which provide excellent material for 
dramatic work in schools and adult classes. The form of the 
comedias provides ample opportunity for constant ‘‘ phrase 
drill.” The notes are ample, vocabulary copious, and composition 
exercises well thought out. 


Spanish Prose and Verse. 
BURN. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 
This work is intended primarily for School Certificate classes. 
The selections are interesting and varied. Each passage is 
complete in itself and the poems have English questions on the 
subject-matter of the verse. The vocabulary is sufficient and 
the notes are not wearisome. 


The Active French Preparation Book. By Dr. F. A. HEDGCOCK. 
Teacher’s Manual and Pupils’ Individual Work Book. 
(3s. 6d. University of London Press.) 

This volume completes Dr. Hedgcock’s Course, which we 
have noticed favourably as it appeared. The Teacher’s Manual 
includes French versions of all the thémes, versions of the free 
compositions and of those on the sets of pictures. Many of the 
latter are the work of the French pupils at the Lycée francais 
de Londres. The whole series is likely to encourage the serious 
study of French and destroy the idea that modern languages 
are easier to acquire than classics or mathematics. 


The “ Favourite” French Reader: a Miscellany of Interesting 
Graded Extracts, from Classical and Modern French Authors, 
Fully Annotated for the Use of Intermediate and Advanced 
Students. Edited by CH. BARBYER. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

This collection of short extracts from French authors, mostly 
modern, will interest second and third year pupils. The practice 
of placing the translation of the harder words at the end of 
each piece, in view of the translator, destroys its value as practice 
in unseen translation. 


Drames des Champs et des Bois: Pages choisies dans l'oeuvre 
de Louis Pergaud. (7 fr. Paris and London: Nelson.) 
Louis Pergaud, a native of the Doubs, was a schoolmaster with 
two great passions, one for animals and one for literature. Born 
in 1882, he was killed at the head of his men at Verdun in 1915. 
The sixteen stories that have been collected in this edition have 
been selected from the six volumes he wrote on his keen observa- 


By F. G. GAYDOUL. 


Selected and Edited by F. BLACK- 


tion of the life of animals. One of them, De Goupil à Margot, 
was awarded the Prix Goncourt in 1910. A follower of Rousseau 
and of George Sand, his tales are sure to attract the lovers of 
nature. This book would be much appreciated by an upper form 
as something very different from the usual French reader. There 
are no notes or vocabulary and the only weak spot in this well- 
known collection is the delicate cream binding which so speedily 
becomes dirty in the classroom. 


Advanced French Unseens. 
(1s. 3d. Methuen.) 

There are none of the old friends in this collection of forty- 
eight extracts, sufficient for two terms’ work. They will indeed 
prove to be unseen to the upper form who uses them. The thirt 
prose passages are chosen from the older writers such as Balzac, 
Hugo, and Sainte-Beuve, and from moderns such as Bergson, 
Colette, Louis Bertrand and André Siegfried. The eighteen 
poems are all from the romantics with the exception of one extract 
from Racine. No help of any kind is given, which is as it should 
be with unseen translation. 


Compiled by C. E. Stockton. 


A Modern German Commercial Course. By A. C. CLARK and 
W. O. Witiiams. Part II. (2s. 6d. Hirschfeld.). 

The second part of this course begins with a grammar summary, 
a list of abbreviations, and a section on how to begin and end 
commercial letters. It has twenty lessons, each with a German 
text, grammar, exercises, and a letter to be translated into 
German. A student who works through this should be in pos- 
session of a wide commercial vocabulary. 


Through French Eyes (Senior): Questions and Answers. By 
J. HERBERT. (ıs. net. Pitman.) 
A New Russian Grammar. By ANNA H. SEMEONOFF. In Two 


Parts. Part I. Lessons on Rules of Grammar and Syntax, 
with Exercises. Part II. A Systematic Treatment of Grammar, 
Russian and English Vocabularies. (6s. net. Dent.) 

A Practical Spanish Reader: for Elementary and Conversation 
Classes. By A. C. CLARK and R. Lusum. (2s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

Evolution et Structure de la Langue française. 
WARTBURG. (10s. net. Heffer.) 

Der Schatz im Morgenbrotstal. By P. Ernst. Edited by J. E. 
Massen. (1s. 3d. Oxford University Press.) 

Through French Eyes (Intermediate): Thirty-six Simple Texts 
written by the Youth of France for the Youth of England. 
Collected and Edited by P. G. WILSON and JEAN HERBERT. 
(2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Primeras Lecciones de Espanol. By C. M. Dorapo. Edited by 
Maria DE LAGUNA. (3s. 6d. Ginn.) 

Deutsches Leben. By A. S. MACPHERSON. Dritter Teil. (3s. 6d. 
Ginn.) 

German for Business : German Commercial Correspondence with 
German-English and English-German Commercial Vocabu- 
laries. By M. SILVERMAN. (ıs. 6d. Harrap.) 

A Rational French Course. By J. W. SKINNER and G. S. 
Epwarps. Part II. (2s. Harrap.) 

Vater und Sohn : adapted from Theodor Storm's ‘‘ Bétjer Basch.” 
By K. ScuuLze and H. E. LEwIncton. (1s. Harrap.) 
Modern French Commerce : Commercial Reading Passages with 
Questionnaires, Exercises, and Double Vocabularies. By 
Dr. A. C. SmitH and G. P. GARANDEAU. (3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Basic French Composition (Based on the Vander Beke French 
Word and the Cheydleury French Idiom Frequency Lists) : 
for the Use of Secondary Schools and Advanced Students. By 
Dr. F. T. H. FLETCHER. (3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Alexandre Dumas. Les Trois Mousquetaires. 
Edited by G. A. RIDING. (1s. Blackie.) 

Modern French: a Practical Course. Part I. 
SON. (2s. Hachette.) 


By Prof. W. v. 


Abridged and 
By H. O. EMER- 


Introduction to Cambridge is the title of a new handbook 
compiled by Mr. S. C. Roberts and designed for publication by 
the Cambridge University Press in October. In a small compass 
it aims at providing a guide to the University from within. It 
includes chapters on the History of the University, University 
and College Buildings, the Constitution of the University at the 
Present Day, the Undergraduate, and other topics. Eight illus- 
trations and a map are included, and the object of the book will 
be to provide the parent or the guardian, the freshman or the 
stranger with a simple explanation of what the University is— 
how it has grown in the past and how it works at present. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Aristotle's Conception of the Soul. By E. E. Spicer. (8s. 6d. 
net. University of London Press.) 

Mr. Spicer considers in Part I of his book Aristotle's theory of 
the general nature of the soul; in Part II, its activities and 
functions; in Part III, the psychology underlying Aristotle’s 
conception of the good for man. The relevant passages from 
Aristotle are skilfully selected and co-ordinated ; disputed inter- 
pretations are stated and discussed; special difficulties are 
elucidated in appendices. The treatment is scholarly and lucid, 
and students of Aristotle should find this book a valuable aid 


in their studies. 


The Philosophy of John Dewey: a Critical Analysis. By Dr. 
W. T. FELDMAN. (8s. net. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

Dewey's philosophical works have always presented a certain 
difficulty to many readers, partly because of the apparent incon- 
sistencies and contradictions which abound, and partly because 
of the ambiguous meaning of some of his semi-technical terms. 
Dr. Feldman fully recognizes this difficulty, and in his closely 
analytical study of Dewey's teaching he endeavours to put the 
reader on his guard by pointing out and explaining some of the 
more flagrant inconsistencies and ambiguities. The main aim 
of this volume is to present a critical examination of the premises 
of Dewev’s reasoning in order to clear the wav for an analysis 
of his arguments, and for an assessment of the worth of his 
philosophy as a whole. To this end the book is a useful con- 


tribution. 


Think for Yourself : Letters on the Formation of a Personal Creed. 
By T. S. KNowison. (7s. 6d. net. Werner Laurie.) 


Science and Monism. By Dr. W. P. D. WIGHTMAN. (15s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 
The Romance of Reality. By JANET CHANCE. (5s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 
RELIGIOUS 


Christianity and Conduct. By Canon F. R. Barry, C. MULLINS, 
Lorp HuaGu CEcIL, THE BISHOP OF BRADFORD, K. INGRAM, 
J. Maup, Major J. R. BELLERBY. (Is. net. Methuen.) 

No. 4 of “ The Spectator ’’ Booklets. Can the Christian ethic 
meet the world’s need ? Yes, says Canon Barry, of Westminster, 
provided that those responsible for its statement show that not 
only is its ideal valid, but that “ it is actual and realistic, like 
the straight lines of our steel and concrete architecture. For 
admittedly no ethic can live which ignores the conditions of the 
world it lives in.” What follows is mainly concerned with the 
Christian view of sex morality, and of peace and war. The best 
things in the booklet are Canon Barry’s two papers, one by 
Mr. Claud Mullins, a London magistrate, on ‘‘ Christianity and 
the Family,” and one by Lord Hugh Cecil on “ Christianity and 
Patriotism.” These are admirable in their frank acceptance of 
new knowledge as coming from God and to be used to serve 


Him. 


Builders of the Indian Church: Present Problems in the Light of 
the Past. By S. NEILL. (Paper, 2s. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Edin- 
burgh House Press.) 

Mr. Stephen Neill had a brilliant career at Cambridge just 
after the War, and subsequently resigned a fellowship at Trinity 
College to go out to the Indian mission field, where he is now 
Warden of the Diocesan Theological College, Tinnevelly. He 
has written this little book during a period of leave in England ; 
and although there are some signs of haste in its composition, 
it is as stimulating and able an outline of the growth and present 
condition of the Christian Church in India as one would expect 
from its author’s ability and first-hand knowledge. Mr. Neill 
has a thrilling story to tell as he describes the work of Xavier, 
de Nobili, Schwartz, Carey, and the rest in bringing Christianity 
to India; and he writes no less interestingly of the modern 
movement toward Church unity in South India. The book is 
an example of the best type of modern missionary literature, 
with its emphasis on the need for adaptation and understanding 
in presenting Christianity to those of Eastern race. 


The Child. By Prof. M. F. Nimxkorr. (10s. 6d. net. Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and London: Lippincott.) 

A straightforward and comprehensive textbook of child 
psychology, which should be especially useful for students 
preparing for child guidance. The first half of the book is con- 
cerned with the development of the child, physical, mental, and 
social, and the second part examines the social experience 
—familv, play, school, church—through which his personality 
develops. The“ Readings ” which follow each chapter are almost 
exclusively from American sources. 


Mental Hvegiene of the School Child. By Prof. P. M. Symonps. 
(6s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

As taught and studied in our training colleges for teachers, 
hygiene, usually qualified as school or child hygiene, is mostly 
restricted to the physical side of life. The child or young person 
is envisaged as a body by the hygiene lecturer. The hygiene of 
the mind, though not usually under that name, is left to be dealt 
with by the lecturer in education as merely incidental to the 
course in psychology. Yet if modern psychology has taught us 
anything at all, it has surely taught us that definite measures 
should be taken against the dangers of mental as well as of 
physical disorder and disease. So we welcome this treatment by 
Dr. Symonds, of Teachers College, New York, of mental hygiene 
as a definite branch of study for intending teachers and for others 
concerned with the welfare of children. The prevailing note of 
the book is the " positive ” note, t.e. the author’s point of de- 
parture is the normal child, not the ‘ problem ” child, though the 
latter, of course, is not overlooked. How to keep well and “ fit ” 
mentally, in these days of noise and rush and bustle, of wars and 
rumours of wars—that is the question tackled in this book, which 
we recommend to the attention of teachers on this side of the 


ocean. 
General Experimental Psychology. By Prof. A. G. Bilts. (16s. 
net. Longmans.) 
KNOWLEDGE 
Short Lives of the Saints: for the Young. No. 6. June. Com- 


piled and Arranged by W. J. Cusack. (6d. Rochdale: 


Orphans’ Press.) 
A Bible Treasury. Vol. II. 
Jews. Edited by A. MAYHEW. 
Press.) 
The Kingdom Within: 


Stories, Songs and Wisdom of the 
(1s. Oxford University 


the Relation of Personal Character lo 


the Problems of the World Without. By C. T. WEBB. (8s. 6d. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 
Christ and the Early Church. By H. OsBorNneE. (5s. University 


Tutorial Press.) 

The State and Religious Education: being an Examination of 
the Present Position, with some Suggestions for its Improve- 
ment. By Dr. E. F. Bratey and M. C. PETITPIERRE. 
(3s. 6d. net. S.P.C.K.) 

The Church in the Middle Ages. By the Rev. Dr. F. J. FoaKgs- 
Jackson. (2s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

St. Luke's Gospel in English (Revised Version). Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes for the Use of Schools, by Rev. H. K. 
Luce. (2s. 6d. Black.) 

First Things : a Book for Mothers and Babies. By Myra Morony. 
(2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Acts of the Apostles: a Commentary. By J. A. FINDLAY. 
(3s. 6d. net. Student Christian Movement Press.) 


(Continued on page 676) 


M. Paul Valéry is giving readings of his prose works at KING's 
CoLLEGE, Lonpon, on November 21 and 23. Other public 
lectures during the present term include a course of three on 
November 21, 26, and 28 by Dr. Reinhold Schairer, lately 
director of the German Students Co-operative Union, on 
“ Education and Reality,” and a lecture on October 12 by 
Mr. Hilary Jenkinson on English writers and their work. All 
these lectures begin at 5.30 p.m. 
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SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
MATHEMATICS 


By H. J. LarcomBe and J. K. FLETCHER 


‘In this series the authors will provide graded courses in 
Mathematics based on the syllabuses of the various Examina- 
ing Bodies and on the suggestions contained in the recently 
published report on School Certificate examinations. The 
Algebra and Geometry series, which are in course of 
preparation, will consist each of three parts. 


Without answers With answers 
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CAMBRIDGE} 4%; 


| BOOKS 


“The most pleasing feature of the 
book is the care which has evidently 
been taken to provide an abundance 
of simple numerical and practical 
examples, so that the struggling pupil 
need not have laid upon him a burden 
heavier than he can bear. The book 
has been compiled in accordance with 
recent recommendations of the Mathe- 
matical Association, and should 
commend itself to many as it 
becomes more familiar.” —Tbhe Journal 


675 


GEOMETRY, Part I. 


ALGEBRA, Part I. 


“I should like to confess to feeling 
an enthusiasm for a book which seems 
to me to be the ideal towards which 
the research of the last twenty years 
has been reaching and to feeling that 
it is presumptuous of me to commend 
a book which commends itself on 
every page.” — The Mathematical 
Gazette, on Part I. 


“ A book to be confidently recom- 
mended.” — Education Outlook, on 
Part II. 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY 


PRESS 


122 pages. 
3 Part II. 216 pages. 
55 ‘Part III. Ready shortly. 


25. 3d. of Education, on Geometry, Part I. 
35. 6d. 


on Algebra, Part I. 
25. 3d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
By A. W. SIDDONS and C. T. DALTRY 


Godfrey and Siddons’s Algebra was published just over 
twenty years ago. The experience of those years has shown 
that the book may now be rewritten with advantage. The 
present volume is an entirely new work, but the authors have 
borrowed freely from the earlier book and have retained its 
main features. One noteworthy change is the development 


of the old first chapter into Chapter I, “ The Use of Letters in 

Arithmetic” ; Chapter II, “ The Use of Letters in Geometry ” ; 

Chapter III, ‘‘ Hidden Numbers—Equations ” ; Chapter IV, 
“ Problems.” 


Without answers With answers 
138 pages. 25. 25. 3d. 
Parr II. 230 pages. 3S. 35. 6d. 
Part III. 255 pages. 35. 35. 6d. 
Parts I and II together. 45. 6d. 5S. 


Part I. 


“A sound little book.”—A.Af.A., 
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SCIENCE 


The Fundamentals of Chemical Thermodynamics. By Dr. 
J. A. V. Butter. Part II. Thermodynamical Functions 
and thety Applications. (8s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The first volume of this work has already proved its worth, 
and the second part now published maintains the high standard 
that Dr. Butler has set himself. Chemical thermodynamics is not 
an easy subject, and to make any real progress in it the student 
must be well equipped mathematically. It is for such students 
that Dr. Butler writes, and they will appreciate not only his 
command of the material but the elegance of his methods. No 
better introduction to a recondite, but fundamental, branch of 
chemistry could be desired. 


General Science. Part III. By F. FAIRBROTHER, E. NIGHTIN- 
GALE and Dr. F. J. WYeTtuH. (3s. 6d. Bell.) 

We have previously directed attention to this well-planned 
and admirably executed course of general science, and are glad 
to be able to give equal praise to the third part that has now 
appeared. The physical sections are especially attractive, and 
the only fault we have to find with those on chemistry is that 
the continual use of capital letters for the names of chemical 
substances is cumulatively irritating. The sections on biology, 
while satisfactory, are not quite on a level with the rest of the 
book, and suffer from too much compression. They contain, too, 
such antiquated terms as “ ammonium hydrate,” while the chemi- 
cal co-author ought not to have passed the description of glycerin 
as a “ base.” These points are, however, details, and the book 
as a whole is to be heartily recommended. 


Volumetric Analysis ; adapted to the Requirements of Students 
Entering for the Internal and External Examinations of Uni- 
versities, Colleges, Institutes, and Schools. By Dr. J. B. M. 
Coprpock and J. B. Coppock. Third (Revised) Edition. 
(38. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

For the third edition, this book has been brought up to date 
and enlarged, and now forms a complete introduction to ele- 
mentary volumetric analysis. The methods included are fully 
and carefully described, and a student should be able to follow 
them with ease and confidence. The book would, however, 
have been considerably improved if more attention had been 
paid to details of style, e.g. the use of the word “ amount ” 
where “weight” is intended, and the phrase “ potassium 
dichromate is substituted ” for “ potassium dichromate is substi- 
tuted for potassium permanganate.” 


Field Studies in Ecology. By Dr. R. BRACHER. 
Arrowsmith.) 

This is not a textbook of plant ecology, neither is it an epitome 
of plant associations peculiar to any definite region ; rather is it 
a guide to ecological method. Dr. Bracher conducts classes in 
ecology in the University of Bristol, which is situated in a district 
where many different plant communities are represented. He 
can therefore write with the conviction of an authority on methods 
in ecology. From this point of view, the book can be warmly 
recommended to teachers of botany or biology. In fact, it was 
suggested during the meeting of the Science Masters’ Asso- 
ciation at Bristol, and also by other teachers, that Dr. Bracher 
should publish a description of the course for which he is respon- 
sible in the University ; thus he keeps in mind the points of view 
and requirements of the teacher, throughout the book. The 
descriptions of how to study plant associations are concise and 
clear. To teachers of the subject in secondary schools, and 
to private students, the book should prove an invaluable aid. 


Plant Chimaeras and Graft Hybrids. By Prof. W. N. Jones. 


(2s. 6d. net. 


(3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
Cellular Respiration. By Dr. N. V. MELDRUM. (3s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 


By choosing their authors wisely, the publishers of these 
monographs on biological subjects are producing invaluable 
reviews of present-day knowledge of certain specialized subjects. 
The value of each monograph rests in the authoritative nature 
of the text and the bibliography of books and papers by other 
specialists in the same subject. They are therefore recommended 
to those biologists who are interested in the subjects dealt with, 
and especially to research workers who are dealing with the same, 
or similar, topics. However, for small, poorly bound volumes of 
about 130 pages, the price is high. 


Law and Order in Polynesia: a Study of Primitive Legal Institu- 
tions. By Dr. H. I. HoGBIn. (12s. 6d. net. Christophers.) 
This study of law in Polynesia is based primarily on the author's 
investigations in Ontong Java (Lord Howe's Island) in the Western 
Pacific, but takes into account material recorded from Hawaii, 


Samoa, and Tahiti. Its interest is wider than its title suggests. 
It raises the question, vital for the comparative study of legal 
institutions, of the forces in primitive society which give law its 
authority and ensure its observance. Prof. Malinoswki con- 
tributes an important introduction, restating the aims and 
methods of his school in the investigation of complex problems 
of primitive society, such as that here studied by Dr. Hogbin. 


The Kinetic Theory of Gases : Some Modern Aspects. By Prof. 
M. KNUDSEN. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


This little book represents the substance of three lectures 
delivered in the University of London in 1933. It deals mathe- 
matically with the foundations of the kinetic theory, and particu- 
larly with the problems that arise where the mean free path of 
the gas molecules is large compared with the dimensions of the 
apparatus. Prof. Knudsen is an acknowledged authority on 
the subject, and this succinct review will be of much assistance 
to other workers in the field. 


Biology. By Dr. E. R. SPRATT and A. V. SPRATT. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

This is a good elementary introduction to the study of biology. 
It is refreshing to note that the authors have treated their 
subject for what it really is, that is, the science of life. They 
have carefully avoided the pitfall which so few authors have 
been able to avoid—treating the subject as a double one, includ- 
ing botany and zoology. The inter-relationship and interdepen- 
dence of plants and animals are judiciously emphasized. The 
material for study is well chosen, clearly discussed, and well 
illustrated. Though the book may well be recommended for 
the lower forms of secondary schools, thus leading to further 
study in the higher forms, it is an excellent survey of life around 
us, and may therefore be used with advantage by older pupils 
in primary schools. It is a pity that the authors did not see their 
way clear to introducing more of the biology of man himself, 
for then this otherwise excellent little book would have fulfilled 
the reasons why biology is being recommended for inclusion in 
all school curricula. 


(1s. od. 


Physical Chemistry. By A. J. MEE. (15s. net. Heinemann.) 

The Power Factor Booklet: Containing a Simple Outline of 
Electrical Terms and Measurements, Non-technical Explana- 
tions of Power Factor, Notes on Power Factor Correction. By 
R. AMBERTON. Second Edition. (2s. 6d. Electrical 
Apparatus Co., Ltd.) 

A Textbook of Hygiene for Training Colleges. By MARGARET 
Avery. Fifteenth Edition, Revised and Rewritten. (6s. 
Methuen.) 

Elementary Science : a Comprehensive Course. By J. B. GUTHRIE. 
Part Three. (2s. Chambers.) 

An Introduction to Science. Book III. Forces at Work. By 
Prof. E. N. pa C. ANDRADE and Prof. J. Huxrey. (2s. 6d. 
Oxford : Blackwell.) 


Insect Physiology. By Dr. V. B. WIGGLESWORTH. (3s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

Magnetism and Matter. By Dr. E. C. STONER. (2s. net. 
Methuen.) 


Mechanics and Applied Heat, with Electrotechnics: a Textbook 
for Engineers. By S. H. MoorFiecp and H. H. WINSTANLEY. 
(6s. 6d. Arnold.) 

An Introduction to Plant Biochemistry. By Dr. CATHERINE C. 
STEELE. (15s. net. Bell.) 

Introductory Science. By J. A. LAUWERYS. 
Is. 6d. Cloth, 1s. 9d. Arnold.) 


(Continued on page 678) 


Part I. (Paper, 


The Oxford University Press has made a complete collection 
of Prof. Tovey’s analytical writings, and are about to issue them 
in book form under the title of Essavs in Musical Analysis. Of 
the five volumes, two are now in the press and will be issued 


during the autumn. 
+ 2 + 


The closing date for sending in essays on ‘‘ Training Art 
Students for Industry and Commerce” for the Travelling 
Scholarship and money prizes of £50, £10 and £5, offered toart 
teachers by the Council of the Royal Society of Arts, is October 31, 
1934. Full particulars of the conditions can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, London, 
W.C. 2. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 


University Correspondence College 


Founder : WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc. 
Principal : CECIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal : ARNOLD SAXLEBYE, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond., First Class Honours in Classics at B.A. London and Cambridge. 
Director of Studies : HEDLEY ABSON, M.Sc., B.A. Camb., B.Com. Lond., First Class Honours in Mathematics at B.Sc. 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
founded in 1887, was the first institution of its kind. 
Its leading feature was, and is, a resident staff of over 30 
whole-time tutors—graduates with high honours who are 
experienced teachers. 


THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED to students by 
U.C.C. include, at a moderate cost, instruction from tutors 
who are specialists in their subjects. Lessons are regular 
and frequent and are carefully adapted to the individual 
requirements of the student. Payment of fees by instalments 
may be arranged without any addition to the fees. 


U.C.C. SUCCESSES at some London 
Examinations during the nine years 1925-1933 : 


MATRICULATION (Ordinary) - - 
INTER. ARTS and SCIENCE : 
BACHELOR OF ARTS - - 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE - - 


The successes of University Correspondence College are audited Ly a 
well-known firm of Chartered Accountants. 


University 


3,977 
2,122 
1,238 


FREE GUIDES 


to Matriculation, Intermediate Arts or Science, B.A., B.Sc., including Economics and Engineering, B.Com., or LL.B., 
may be had post free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 14 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


44th Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


380 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


THE ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, £.C.4 


THE STUDENT'S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fifteenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O. 4 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND 


Rhymes and Word Rhythms for Speech Training. 
Illustrated by FREDA Parsons. (5s. net. 
Norgate.) 

These rhymes, as the preface shows, were first intended for 
sufferers from major speech defects—hke cleft palate—but they 
are so perfectly devised, and the book itself, with its gay cover 
and charming illustrations, all the author’s own work, is so 
obviously the kind of book a child would love to use, that their 
appeal must be far wider. Miss Freda Parsons is a fine exponent 
of modern methods of speech training, based on the psychological 
principle of positive instead of negative speech improvement. 
One of the best results of such teaching will be the prevention 
of stammering and the avoidance of that terrible inferiority of 
mind which makes progress almost impossible by the older 
methods. The book contains no theoretical matter, but used in 
conjunction with Joan Van Thal’s fuller analysis of the subject, 
lately reviewed in these columns, it would make it possible for 
any teacher of speech to avoid most of the mistakes usually made 
in dealing with such tragic cases. 


The Games Masters Hand Book: How and What to Teach. 
By F. A. M. WEBSTER. (5s. net. Shaw.) 

At the commencement of his intimate talk to games masters, 
Captain Webster refers to the absurd stigma of being termed a 
“ professional ” and thereby losing social caste, to the games 
master being engaged not as a teacher of sport but as a school 
master. He then states that to preserve the social amenities the 
games master is given a junior form to teach a scholastic subject, 
a custom not only dishonest but grossly unfair to the games 
master; the man who gives physical instruction of any kind 
should be on the same social plane as another who gives mental 
instruction. He also advocates the appointment of a director 
of physical education, who should be the “ supervisor of develop- 
ment ” and responsible for the whole organization of school 
sports and that he, with the school doctor, should decide upon 
the boys’ activities. Much useful advice is given in this chapter 
to games masters. Captain Webster in this very useful book has 
chapters on Aquatics, Association and Rugby football. Athletics 
is treated very fully, and includes tests for boys of various school 
ages from the preparatory school to the public school, with plans 
for layouts for ditferent events and specimen recorders’ cards. 
Arrangements for sports meetings are given. Other subjects 
include fencing, also hockey, cricket and lawn tennis coaching, 
personal combat sports, boxing, wrestling. There is also a useful 
chapter on physical education written from notes supplied to 
the author by Mr. G. W. Murray. It is a book which every 
games master should have and study. 


Girl Athletes in Action. By F. A.M. WEBSTER. (5s. net. Shaw.) 

Captain Webster has written an excellent book on Giri 
Athletes in Action, comprising running: introductory, starting, 
sprinting, the 400 and 800 metres, relay, hurdling, walking, 
jumping (high and long), shot and javelin. All these subjects 
are placed before the reader with clear instructions of what the 
athlete should do in order to obtain perfection in the particular 
event for which she wishes to train. Each subject is illustrated 
by photos, taken by speed and cinematograph cameras, of well- 
known women athletes in action, and ends with a summary 
with moving pictures. The author points out that where there 
is no coach available two girls should train as partners so that 
while one is working the other can watch and correct her com- 
panion’s faults by reference to the book. The book supplies a 
long-wished-for guide written by one who has made a life-study 
of athletics in all its different branches, and every woman 
athlete should make a study of its contents. A foreword to the 
book is contributed by Mrs. Cornell, the secretary of the Women’s 
Amateur Athletic Association. 


Written and 
Williams & 


(1) Pictures for the Classroom. Set I. Farmyard Friends. Set 
II. Animals we Love. Set III. Wild Animals at Home. 
Set IV. Jesus and His Disciples. (2s. net each. Oxford 
University Press.) 

(2) Pictures for Infants: 16 Beautiful Colour Pictures for 
Individual Work. Sets “A” and “ B.” (1s. net each. 
Oxford University Press.) 

(1) Most of the pictures in Sets I and II, which are bold in 
design and clear in colouring, tell an obvious story. “ Hide- 
and-Seek,’”’ ‘‘ Nanny’s Breakfast,” ©“ A Terrible Fright,” and 
several others are quite dramatic. ‘‘ Good Morning ! ” and “ His 
First Walk ’’ convey a delicate sense of fun. The attitude and 
expression of the cats in “ Go Away,” of the puppies in “ May 
we come in?” and in “ What is This? ” are enchantingly comic. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


In set III, the crocodile among the rushes, and the baby lion, 
surrounded by bare, gnawed bones, wistfully looking out for his 
dinner, make fine pictures, as do the morning bath of the 
elephant and rhinoceros, and the dinner of leaves of the giraffe. 
In Set IV, some are far less well suited to their purpose than 
others, being indefinite in outline and pallid in colouring, while 
the face of the Christ is in every instance weak and unimpressive. 
“ The Return of the Prodigal” is admirable in its suggestion 
of arrested movement; so, too, is ‘‘ The Sower,” and the desert 
backgrounds of both this and “ The Good Samaritan ”’ are fine 
in design and tint. The series as a whole is surprisingly cheap. 
(2) Some are rather sentimental, and in some the colour is too 
faint and blurred to be likely to attract young children. The 
most vigorous are the comic ones, “ Hold Tight ! ’’ “ The Picnic,” 
and ‘‘ In She Crept,’’ while ‘‘ Six Little Chicks,” “ Getting Ready 
for the Party,” “ Bed-time,’”’ and “ A Treat for Dolly ” tell their 
picture stories delightfully. 


Common Sense in the Nursery. By Mrs. S. FRANKENBURG 
(CHARIS U. BARNETT). New Edition. (5s. net. Cape.) 

Fourteen years ago, when the first edition of this book 
appeared, some of its teaching seemed revolutionary to many 
parents and nurses. The passage of time, however, has brought 
most authorities to agree, in theory at any rate, even to the author's 
insistence on an open-air life for babies and young children. 
One great advantage of this book is the clear and detailed way 
in which practical instructions are set out, making it especially 
useful for the inexperienced mother with her first child. Never- 
theless this does not mean that it is purely elementary ; on the 
contrary, it is based on a knowledge of modern psychology as 
well as on an intelligent and critical consideration of personal 
experience. It can be heartily recommended to all who have 
to deal with children in the nursery stage. 


Principles of Gymnastics for Women and Girls. By ELLI BJÖRK- 
STEN. Part II. Translated from Second Swedish Edition 
by S. KREUGER and J. H. WIckKSTEED. (21s. Churchill.) 

The Art of Badminton. By Mrs. N. FERRERS-NICHOLSON and 
S. G. HEDGES. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


Health and Cleanliness : a Textbook for Teachers. By Dr. W. A. 


Muir and Dr. G. G. GREEN. Fifth Revised Edition. (Free. 
Health and Cleanliness Council.) 

Typewriting Examination Tests. (R.S.A) By A. Potts. 
Stage II. Intermediate. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Latest Howlers. By C. Hunt. (1s. 6d. net. Cloth Boards, 


_ 2s. Od. net. Harrap.) 

Place-Names of Scotland. By J. B. Jounston. Third Edition. 
(15s. net. Murray.) 

City of Sheffield Education Committee. Report for the Year 
ended March 31, 1934. 


London County Council Lectures and Classes for Teachers. 
Handbook for the Session 1934-1935. 

The Students’ Handbook to the University and Colleges of Cam- 
bridge. Thirty-third Edition, revised to June 30, 1934. 
(7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Three Essays on Comsciousness (Reprinted from The London 
Forum, Feb.—April, 1934). By W. CARINGTON. (6d., post 
free. The Author, Calandstraat 64, Rotterdam.) 

City and County of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Fine Arts Catalogue. 
Books in the Central Public Library on Gardening and Town 
Planning, Architecture, Sculpture, Carving, Numismatics, 
Pottery, Art Metal Work, Drawing and Decoration, Painting, 
Engraving, Photography. (City Librarian.) 

The Institute, Hampstead Garden Suburb. Educational Plans. 
Session, 1934-1935. 


Biographies are a feature of Messrs. MACMILLAN’S Catalogue, 
and their Autumn Announcements promise some interesting 
additions. Vol. 3 of Mr. J. L. Garvin’s Life of Joseph Chamberlain 
has first place; then comes Vol. 1 of a translation of Dr. 
Stresemann’s memoirs. A life of Sir Robert Morant, including 
incidentally the inner history of the Education Act of 1902, is 
promised by Dr. Bernard Allen, and also a critical biography 
of Edgar Allen Poe by Dame Una Pope-Hennessey. Teachers 
as well as psychologists will be interested in Dr. Ll. Wynn 
Jones’s Introduction to the Theory and Practice of Psvcholosy, 
while for general reading there are several books on the worid 
and affairs of to-day. 
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AN AID TO PARENTS 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


NEW EDITION NOW READY 
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The 37th Annual Edition. Cr. idk 980 Pages. Price 5s.; Postage 9d. 


Contains particulars, with illustrations, of Preparatory, 
Private, and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 
Co-educational Schools, Colleges for Domestic Science, 
Secretarial Training, Physical Training, Engineering, &c. 


J. & J. PATON, Piss 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone : MANsion House 5053 
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METHUEN’S NEW anp RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 
THE MIRROR OF THE SEA. By JoserH CONRAD. 2g. 


(Methuen’s Modern Classics.) 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. By 


pe Catty, Author of * A First Book on Teaching.” Crown 8vo. 
s. net 


ASCHAM'S SCHOLEMASTER. Edited by D. C. WHIMSTER. 
FOUR "TALES. By JosEpH Conran. Is, 64. 


(Methuen's Modern Classics. ) 
one Brute, An Anarchist, The Duel, Il Conde—from “A Set of 
ix pe 


MORE ESSAYS BY MODERN MASTERS. (HivaireE BELLOC, 


G. K. CHESTERTON, E. V. Lucas, ROBERT Lynn, A. A. MILNE, J. B. 
PRIESTLEY.) 1s. 6d. (Mcthuen’s Modern Classics.) 


NANSEN OF NORWAY. By CHarLes TURLEY. With Maps. 
2s. Prize edition, 58. net. 


THE ENID BLYTON POETRY BOOK. Containing Poems of 


Birds and Beasts, Flowers and Fairies, Weather and Wisdom. 3s. 6d. 


net. 
FIVE-MINUTE TALES: Sixty Short Stories for Children. 
3s. 6d. net. 


By ENID BLYTON. School Edition. 1s. 6d. 
TEN-MINUTE TALES. By Enip BLYTON. 
PUNCTUATION HINTS AND EXERCISES. By G. L. 
BRADLEY. Is. 3d. 
Poetry and Prose. By 


SELECTIONS FROM KEATS. 
J. EARNSHAW, M.A. 28. 

MAGIC SESAME: A Collection of Poems and Rhymes. By 
J. Compton, M.A., Director of Education, Barking. 3s. 
Also in three parts. Cloth Is. 6d. cach. Limp Cloth, Is. 3d. cach. A 


sequel to Open Sesame. 
HISTORY 
THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN EUROPE. Part III. 


1789-1932. By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A. With 8 Maps. 3s. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By CyRIL E. Ropinson, B.A. 


Vols. III and IV. 1689-1927. In one volume, with 35 Maps. 5s. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY FROM 1815 TO 1933. By 


WILLIAM EDWARDS. 58. net. 


MODERN ENGLAND, 1885-1932: A History of My Own 
Times. By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A. 16s. net. 

This book, which forms the cighth and concluding volume of Qman's 
History of E neland, has been written by Sir John Marriott as a sequel 
to his England Since Waterloo (loth: Edition, 1033), taking up the 
story at 1885 and bringing it down almost to the present day. 


GEOGRAPHY 


A MODERN WORLD GEOGRAPHY FOR MIDDLE AND 
UPPER FORMS. By E. W. SHANAHAN, M.A., D.Sc. 5s. 
An up-to-date textbook on interesting new lines. 


THE STUDY OF LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. By C. A. Simpson, 
With 5 Maps and Diagrams. 3s. 6d. nct. 


AFRICA: A Social, Economic, and Political Geography of 
its Major Regions. By W. FITZGERALD, M.A. 16s. net. 


LANGUAGES 


LA POMME D'OR. y J. MatTHEwson MILNE, M.A., 
D.Litt., Doctcur es Lettres. 2s. 6d. 


SELECTED POEMS OF VICTOR HUGO. Edited by Prof. 


A. T. BAKER. F'cap 8vo. 4s. 
LA FRANCE ET LES FRANCAIS. By A. RUTHERFORD and 


MARIE-ROSE RUTHERFORD. With a Map. 3s. 6d. 
An account of Modern France suitable for upper forms. 


GRAMMAIRE DE L’ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. With an 


introduction by Sir E. DENISON Ross, C.I.E. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


ADVANCED FRENCH UNSEENS. By C. E. Stockton, M.A., 
Bedford School. F'cap 8vo. Is. 3d. 


PETER MACHT DAS RENNEN. Bv O. B. WENDLER. Edited, 
with Vocabulary, by C. E. STOCKTON, M.A. Illustrated. Is. 9d. 
A modern German detective story suitable for second year study. 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE LATIN TEST PAPERS. By R.D. 


WORMALD., M.A. Is. 6d. 


| MATHEMATICS 
“ SECTION A” TESTS IN MATHEMATICS. By A. S. PRATT, 


M.A., M.Sc., and G. H. BONSER, B.A. Is. 
Suitable for the first year of general schools and Matriculation exams. 


NEW TEST EXAMINATIONS IN MATHEMATICS. By 
A. S. PRATT, M.A., M.Sc. With or without Answers. 18. 6d. 
The above two books bound together. 2s. 


EASY EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. 
Containing 5,500 Examples. By W.S. BEARD. Nineteenth Edition, 
Revised. A Beginner's Book. Is. 6d. 


PHYSICS 
THE PROPERTIES OF MATTER. By A. E. Gopparp and 


H. F. BovLIND. With 115 Diagrams. 48. In two parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
Part I covers the ground for Intermediate Examinations; Part Il is 
of Scholarship Standard. 


A PHYSICS NOTEBOOK: HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND. 
By E. W. TAPPER, B.Sc., Dulwich College. 28. 


GRADED EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. By R. L. CHEETHAM. 
With Answers. Is. 9d 
By W.N 


PHYSICO-CHEMICAL PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 


Rak, M.A., and J. REILLY, M.A. 78. 6d. net. 


MAGNETISM AND MATTER. By EpmunpD C. STONER, 
Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUBJECTS. 
F'cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each. 
Atmospheric Electricity. By B. F. J. SCHONLAND, M.A., Ph.D. 
The Method of Dimensions. By A. W. PORTER, F.R.S. 
Collision Processes in Gases. By F. L. ARNOT, Ph.D. 3s. net. 
Physical Constants. By Dr. W. H. J. CHILDS. 
Electromagnetic Waves. By F. W. G. WHITE, M.Sc. 3s. net. 
The General Principles of Quantum Theory. By G. TEMPLE, Ph.D., 
B.Sc. 3s. net. 
The Kinetic Theory of Gases: Some Modern Aspects, By 


M. KNUDSEN, 
CHEMISTRY 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON CHEMICAL SUBJECTS. 
F'cap svo. 28. 6d. net each. 


The Absorption of Gases by Solids. By S. J. Grecec, Ph.D. 
Flame. By O.C. de C. ELLIS. [In preparation. 


BIOLOGY 


PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE: An Introduction to the Study 
of Biology. By R. F. Snove, M.A., F.L.S. With 134 Illustrations in 
the text. 5s. 6d. 

A school textbook for Matriculation. 


THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY: A Handbook for Teachers 


of Junior Classes. By E. M. POULTON, M.Sc. 6s. 6d. 


THE GREAT BIOLOGISTS. By Sir J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 
M.A., LL.D. 28. 6d. Prize Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON BIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 


F'cap 8vo. 38. 6d. nct each. 


Respiration in Plants. By W. Sires, F.R.S., and W. LEACH. 

Sex Determination. By Prof. F. A. E. CREW. 

The Senses of Insects. By H. ELTRINGHAM, M.A., F.R.S. 

Plant Eo tay: By W. Leac, D.Sc. 

Cytological echnique. By J. R. BAKER, M.A., D.Phil. 

Mimicry and its Genetic Aspect. By Prof. G. D. HALE CARPENTER 
and E. B. FORD, M.A. 

The Ecology of Animals. By C. S. ELTON, M.A. 

Cellular Respiration. By N. U. MELDRUM, M.A. 

Plant Chimaeras and Graft Hybrids. By W. NEILSON JONES. 

Insect Physiology. By V. B. WIGGLESWORTH, M.A. 

Mycorrhiza. By J. RAMSBOTTOM, O.B.E. 


HYGIENE 
A TEXTBOOK OF HYGIENE FOR TRAINING COLLEGES. 


By MARGARET AVERY, B.Sc. (Iond.). With 106 Illustrations. Fifteenth 
Edition Revised. Crown 8vo. 68. 

This book, completely rewritten and enlarged, covers the syllabus of the 
Board of Education. 


HEALTH-WAYS. 


tions. 2s. 
A new and simple reader for pupils from 11 to 14. 


BOXING FOR SCHOOLS: How to Learn it and How to 


Teach It. By HYLTON CLEAVER. Illustrated. 38. 6d. net. 


[In preparation. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


Two new Books 


THEORETICAL PHYSICS 


By GEORG JOOS 


Professor of Physics at the University of Jena 
Translated from the First German Edition by 
Ira M. FREEMAN, Ph.D., Chicago. 


Fully Illustrated. XXIV -+748 pp. 25s. net. 


Covers the whole field of Applied Mathematics and 
Theoretical Physics, both classical and modern. 


DIFFERENTIAL AND 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS 


By R. COURANT 
Göttingen—New York 
Translated by E. F. McSHANE, Princeton. 
Volume I. XIV +552 pp. 20s. net. 
A novel and masterly textbook on the Calculus, for 
students of Mathematics, Physical Science, or En- 
gineering. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL 
SCIENCE. A Course for Boys and Girls. By 
A. G. HucuHes, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.Ed., and J. H. 
PANTON, B.A. 
Books I and II. 


Limp Cloth. 2s. each. Cloth 
Boards. 2s. 3d. each. Book III. Limp Cloth. 
2s. 3d. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE. 
A Book for Teachers. By A. G. HucuHes, B.Sc., 
Ph.D., M.Ed. 4s. 6d. net. 


(A Companion to the above three books) 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR 
SCHOOLS. By F. J. Hemm™MINGs, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Headmaster, Taunton’s School, Southampton, and 
J. F. CĒark, B.Sc. (Lond.), Senior Mathematical 
Master, Taunton’s School, Southampton. Cloth 

Boards. 4s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CO- 


ORDINATE GEOMETRY AND THE CAL- 
CULUS. By N. J. CHIGNELL, M.A. (Cantab.), 
and E. H. FRYER, M.A. (Cantab.), Assistant 
Masters at Charterhouse. Cloth Boards. 5s. 


THE ENDLESS QUEST 


3,000 Years of Science 
By F. W. WESTAWAY 
Author of ‘ Scientific Method,” ‘‘ Science and Theology,” &c. 
XX +1,080 pp., with 3 coloured plates, 48 half- 
tone plates, and many line diagrams. 21s. net. 


This book makes a new departure ; it discusses the 
history of science critically. It includes all branches of 
science and deals at some length with the point of 
contact between science, mathematics, and philosophy. 


“ A truly magnificent piece of work! ... Mr. West- 
away's book must be regarded as an important contribution 
to the history of human thought.’ 

—The Journal of Education. 


Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools post free 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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Educational Research 


“ Education,” said Dr. Johnson, “is as well known, 
and has long been as well known, as ever it can be.” 
If Johnson’s shade were to re-visit his old school he 
would find some confirmation for his dictum. We are 
told that a good deal of Latin was “ whipped into ” 
Johnson at Lichfield Grammar School. After two 
centuries, the Latin grammar and corporal punishment 
are, we suppose, still in use at Lichfield Grammar 
School; and if Johnson were induced to visit the 
masters’ common room and to join in a discussion of 
educational questions—he delighted in discussing educa- 
tion, so much so that on one occasion Mr. Thrale had 
to suggest that the subject should be given a rest until 
after dinner—Johnson would find himself familiar 
with the terminology, although he might be puzzled by 
references to the Burnham Scale and the General School 
Examination. 

This may seem a strange prologue to an article on 
educational research, reminding our readers of Laurence 
Sterne’s famous sermon on the text: “ It is better to 
go to the house of mourning than to the house of 
feasting,” which opened with an emphatic “ That I 
deny !” Let us hasten to say that in our view 
educational research does exist, and if it has not 
accomplished much so far, it should, like a puling baby, 
be given the chance to grow. 

Some disappointment will be felt that Mr. H. T. 
Tizard’s presidential address this year to the Educa- 
tional Science Section of the British Association made 
no reference to Educational Research. His opening 
words were indeed ominous, and some of his predecessors 
have adopted the same tone of persiflage: “This 
section of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science,” he said, “ rejoices in the impressive title of 
‘Educational Science.’”’ If there is such a thing as 
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educational science—and the President appears to 
question even this—there must obviously be educa- 
tional research, for no science is static. Newton's laws 
of gravitation have recently suffered a sea-change. We 
cannot expect that the laws of educational science 
should be immune from change and that there should be 
no chance of an Einstein appearing on the educational 
scene. Mr. Tizard, as a distinguished scientific researcher 
who has taken up educational administration, possesses 
a rare combination of qualifications for expounding the 
scope and character of educational research. He ad- 
mitted, in his address, that the public is now sympathetic 
and indulgent towards scientific research, adding, 
lugubriously : “ Every one believes in scientific research 
without knowing quite what it means.” So much cannot 
be said of educational research, although every parent 
has a direct interest in its promotion and efficiency. 
Organized scientific research was of course once a 
baby—not so many years ago. The greatest War in the 
history of the world caused our Government to consider 
seriously the official organization of scientific research 
and the establishment of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. The famous book, Essays on the 
Endowment of Research, published in 1876, the contri- 
butors to which were for the most part distinguished 
Oxford University teachers, whose plea was for the 
endowment of research in all branches of knowledge, 
has taken half a century partially to mature its seed. 
“ Everywhere,’ Thiselton Dyer wrote in his chapter on 
“ The Needs of Biology,” “ the harvest of knowledge is 
maturing and ripening. England alone is loath to send 
labourers to reap it.” Since this date, in addition to 
state aid for scientific research, benefactions for the 
same purpose have been numerous and substantial— 
the names of Alfred Jones, Beit, Yarrow, Leverhulme 
deserve honourable mention—and these benefactions 
are eclipsed by those of American millionaires. Thus 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research in New 
York was endowed with 8,240,000 dollars. Why, it 
may be asked, has educational research escaped recogni- 
tion by wealthy benefactors, as well as by the Board 
of Education and local education authorities ? 
Parliament in 1921 was sympathetic. Section 74 of 
the Education Act of that year prescribes: “ With 
a view to promoting the efficiency of teaching and 
advanced study, a local education authority for 
higher education may aid teachers and students to 


Occasional 


GIR JAMES JEANS adopted “ The New World- 
Picture of Modern Physics” as the title of his 
presidential address at the recent meeting of the British 


Association. He might have called it 
bal a ‘The Old and the New Physics.” The 
Philosopher. WOtld-picture of the universe yielded 


by the old physics he described as a 
particle-picture, and the picture favoured by the new 
physics as a wave-picture. His account of the difference 
between the two pictures was an extraordinary feat of 
popular exposition, leaving upon one, however, the 
impression that much remains to be done before the 
lineaments of the new picture can be made clear to 
the ordinary intelligent and educated non-specialist. 
One thing at least is plain. The new physics finds it 
impossible to steer clear of ground that has hitherto 
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carry on any investigation for the advancement of 
learning or research in or in connexion with an educa- 
tional institution, and with that object may aid educa- 
tional institutions.” But this section of the Act, like 
some others, has remained a dead letter. The Board 
of Education itself has shown no faith in educational 
research since Michael Sadler’s resignation from the 
Directorship of the Bureau of Special Inquiries and 
Reports in 1903. 

Whence cometh our help? We should not be sur- 
prised to find teachers shying at educational research, 
in sympathy with Johnson’s dictum, from innate con- 
servatism, from a reluctance to domesticate the record- 
ing angel. Nevertheless a scheme for establishing an 
Educational Research Council is at present in process 
of parturition, its parents being the teaching profession 
acting through the Royal Society of Teachers. After 
full discussion at two representative conferences, the 
model of the Scottish Council for Research in Education 
has been adopted. This Council was instituted in 1928, 
and is supported financially by the Scottish local 
education authorities, to an amount of nearly £700 of a 
total income of £1,500. A grant of £750 is received from 
the Educational Institute of Scotland. Included in the 
subjects of investigation as disclosed in the Report for 
1933-4 are attainment in relation to size of school, 
types of ability, the marking of literary compositions, 
mental surveys, visual aids to examinations, the last 
investigation being specially assisted by the Inter- 
national Examination Inquiry organized by the Inter- 
national Institute, Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The Scottish Research Council hopes to obtain 
funds from the local education authorities on the basis 
of }d. per pupil. Any such assessment would of course 
produce a large income in England and Wales. 

It used to be said of Eton boys, that if they did not 
learn much Latin, they were firmly convinced that 
there was such a language. The recognition of 
educational research is sure to have important results, 
direct and indirect. With all goodwill towards the 
devoted staffs of the Board of Education, the local 
education authorities, and the universities, many of 
which have their own research departments for educa- 
tion, we consider that more expert, non-partisan, 
scientific examination of educational issues is required 
in this country. May the proposed Educational Research 
Council, when it comes to life, supply this need ! 


Notes 


been regarded as the preserve of philosophy. Not only 
so, but the new physics takes up a very definite philo- 
sophic attitude. It leaves no room for that dualism of 
matter and mind which has haunted philosophy since 
the days of Descartes. ‘‘ The full-blooded matter and 
the forbidding materialism of the Victorian scientist "’ 
turn out, according to modern physics, to be little more 
than “constructs of our own minds.” So that at any 
rate old-fashioned materialism gets the go-by. 


M OST of Sir James Jeans’ address was thus occupied 

with highly abstract conceptions, raising con- 
troversial issues among those who are able to follow 
his arguments. Towards the end of his address he spoke 
on a theme which makes a more direct appeal to the 
masses. On the whole, has modern science done more 
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harm than good to the human family? In speeding 
up production in all branches of 
; Science, industry, is it responsible in large part 
ndustry and f Ae 
War. or the prevailing unemployment ? In 
answering this question the Presi- 
dent showed what enormous benefits science has con- 
ferred upon man, and urged that instead of slowing 
down the progress of science (even ìf this could be done) 
it is bettet to press on in our efforts to secure more 
wealth and leisure and dignity of life for our own and 
future generations. Again, on the question of science 
and war, he pointed out that if science has made the 
attack more deadly, it has also made the defence more 
eficient. But the argument that goes nearer to the root 
of the matter is that science, which gives man control 
over matter, cannot give him control over himself. 
The true man of science works impersonally in search 
of truth. It is for others to determine what use shall 
be made of his discoveries. 


~ 


rs address of Prof. J. A. S. Watson, President of 
Section M (Agriculture) of the British Association, 
on “ Scientific Progress and Economic Planning in 

Relation to Agricultural and Rural 


P and Life,” would scarcely call for special 
Rural Life. comment in this Journal, were it not 


for the educational implications of 
some of his observations and conclusions. He protested 
strongly against any notion that economic planning is 
any substitute for education and research. The main 
lesson of the Russian plan for agriculture is that the 
translation into practice necessitated an increase of 
scientific knowledge and technical skill, and a change 
of economic and social outlook, that could not be 
attained at the rate which the plan contemplated. 
There is a risk, Prof. Watson believes, that we shall 
fall into the same error and suffer the same consequences. 
He cannot foresee any large increase in the number of 
people employed on British farms, and, notwithstanding 
repugnance to the idea in some quarters, he believes 
that “ factory farming ” has much to be said for it, as 
against the old unconscionable hours of labour and 
small returns for that labour. But the new organization 
“ demands a new standard both of general and of technical 
education in the farm worker. Indeed, the provision of 
short courses for specialist workers is an urgent need.” 


ME SHEPHERD DAWSON’S presidential address 
to Section J (Psychology) of the British Associa- 
tion, as its title indicates, took a wide survey of social 


problems, but it also made special 
ed hat lead references to educational matters. His 
Problems, careful distinction between ability and 


capacity, his observations on the 
scientific assessment of natural capacity, and his com- 
ments on the uses of intelligence tests, all deserve 
careful though critical attention. We are glad to note 
his warning against the conclusion that, because a 
person’s mental development may cease, or at any rate 
slow down, at an early age, he has learnt all he can 
learn by that age. Instead of saying as he does that 
such a conclusion is “ probably incorrect,” we should 
have said that it is obviously and absurdly incorrect, 
notwithstanding that is has been assumed in respectable 
quarters. In the earlier part of his address, Dr. Dawson 
seems to us to fall into the usual error of his school of 
psychology. He seems to assume that only those social 
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and educational problems which give promise of solution 
by “ scientific methods,” t.e. by measurement, are really 
important. He may be assured that the educational 
philosopher and the descriptive psychologist are not 
yet completely bankrupt, and that they will continue to 
hold their own. As a matter of fact, some of the most 
important advances in education connect themselves 
with the work of the social psychologist on instinctive 
impulses. And for his knowledge of these impulses he 
does not always rely on “ casual observation.” 


Ie presidential address delivered by Prof. A. G. 
Ogilvie to Section E of the British Association at 
the recent meetings in Aberdeen, and entitled “ Co- 
operative Research in Geography and 
F pA an African Example,” may be regarded 
` as the first fruits of the labours of the 
British Association Research Committee on the Human 
Geography of Intertropical Africa. This Committee set 
itself to tap the fund of experience and information 
accumulated by such interested laymen as missionaries 
and the District Officers of Colonial Governments, 
and issued a series of nineteen questions to form a 
guide to the type of information sought. The most 
comprehensive response so far received has come 
from Northern Rhodesia, for which a series of thirty 
district reports cover practically the entire area. 
It is consequently Northern Rhodesia that forms 
the special example chosen, and the bulk of the 
address is devoted to a geographical synthesis of the 
data contained in the separate reports. This marks a 
long step forward, not merely in our knowledge of the 
geography of Northern Rhodesia, but also in the methods 
adopted to assemble the raw materials on which alone 
adequate geographical interpretation can be based. 
Northern Rhodesia forms only a small fraction of the 
area of Intertropical Africa, and geographers every- 
where will await with interest further results of the work 
of the committee in their selected area, but obviously 
even Intertropical Africa as a whole does not exhaust 
the possibilities of the method, which is applicable at 
the very least to the whole of the Colonial Empires of 
the western nations. 


Ce 1437 of the Board of Education, dated 
Sept. 5, 1934, refers to the decision of the Minister 
of Agriculture to approve a scheme, submitted to him 
by the Milk Marketing Board, for 


aoe increasing the demand for milk by 
Children reducing the price of milk drunk in 


schools. It would appear that, the 
object of the Ministry of Agriculture being to stimulate 
the milk trade, and that of the Board of Education being 
to improve the health of the children, the two are able 
to shake hands on the subject and to proceed to co-op- 
eration. To cut a long story short, a child will be able 
to get a mug of milk, amounting to a third of a pint, 
for a halfpenny, instead of having, as now, to pay a 
penny. And of course the child of very poor parents 
may get his mug of milk free. But we gather that the 
length of the story is not represented by the official 
circulars which we have received. So far as the teachers 
are concerned, it is the old story of elaborate forms in 
duplicate or triplicate, and the spending of precious 
time in accounting for empty bottles, unused straws, 
and odd halfpennies. Still, we have no doubt that for 
the sake of the under-nourished children, the teachers 
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will do their utmost to make the scheme a success. The 
scheme comes into operation on October I. 


()NE of the most interesting of the Speech Day 
addresses we have read came from the Bishop of 
Southwark (Dr. Parsons) who spoke at the prize distri- 
ee bution of the Manchester High School 
Education, f0r Girls, of which he was formerly a 
governor. He suggested to parents 
and pupils a number of points which might be regarded 
as the marks of a good education: To be well informed, 
but not pedantic ; to be able to use information wisely 
and acceptably ; to possess a sense of proportion and 
a sense of humour, a capacity to listen to both sides of 
a disputed question and to agree with neither readily, 
and to have courage to change opinion with altered 
conviction; a love of things beautiful in Nature and 
art and literature, a love of life in all its richness and 
variety and in all its forms, animal as well as human ; 
the ability though in a minority not to lose touch and 
sympathy with the majority; the ability to use leisure 
rightly through having self-contained resources ; and, 
finally, the making one’s own service to the community 
the real measure of success in life. This seems to 
include most of the desirable qualities. Another test 
which has recently been suggested is the ability to 
read a good newspaper. This is important, but it 
tempts us to suggest that the ability to read a bad 
newspaper and to know that it is bad might be of even 
greater value, and might in the end save us from the 
state of things obtaining in some countries to-day 
where newspapers must all conform to views acceptable 
to the ruling authority. 


Te forty-third phenological report has recently 
been issued by the Royal Meteorological Society 
(“ Phenological Report, 1933,” Quarterly Journal, Royal 

Meteorological Society, No. 255, Vol. 60, 


Riri 1934. Price 3s.). The report, which is 
Phenology. submitted by J. Edmund Clark, Ivan D. 


Margary and C. J. P. Cave, makes 
satisfactory reading, recording observations from 535 
stations. The weather summary records an excep- 
tionally dry year. The temperature, rainfall and sun- 
shine means were fairly steady and seasonal, though the 
summer was rather exceptional (see also Dr. Glasspoole : 
‘ The Exceptional Summer of 1933.” Quarterly Journal, 
Royal Meteorological Society, January 1934). The data 
of plant, insect and bird phenology are remarkably full, 
and well correlated. The material thus made available 
is rendered even more useful by the addition of several 
maps and diagrams. The bird records in this report are 
exceptionally rich. Spring migration was practically 
normal, but autumn movements, especially of swallows, 
were decidedly early. Some interesting data concerning 
the phenology of plants during the year were obtained, 
the chief being that the normal twenty days floral 
difference between the south of England and the north 
of Scotland was reduced to about ten days. Phenological 
studies of the weather, of plants and of animals form 
particularly interesting branches of meteorology and 
biology in schools. It is strongly recommended, there- 
fore, that teachers of these subjects should obtain a 
copy of the report (Royal Meteorological Society, 
49 Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 7), which gives very 
fully the best methods of obtaining, recording, and 
interpreting such data. 


IR GEORGE NEWMAN’S report on the public 

health in England and Wales during 1933 is on the 
whole an encouraging document. His opinion is that 
the high standard of the national 
health is being well maintained. The 
total death-rate was 12°2 per 1,000. 
Of the deaths, 31°2 per cent occurred under 50 years 
of age; the infant mortality rate was 64 per 1,000. 
It is significant that child life was more threatened in 
the north than in the south and in the urban than in the 
rural districts. His statement that the physical con- 
dition of boys and girls on leaving school at 14 years of 
age has too often a definite tendency to decline in stan- 
dard before 18 or 20, gives food for thought, and suggests 
that the raising of the school age, with accompanying 
attention to the health of pupils, would be advantageous 
from a health as well as from an educational point of 
view. Pneumonia caused the most deaths from I to 5 
years, and tuberculosis from 15 to 21 years, but in 1933 
the death-rate from all forms of tuberculosis was the 
lowest ever recorded in this country. On the other 
hand, the deaths from cancer showed an increase— 
1,526 per million persons living. As regards the nourish- 
ment of insured persons, the evidence is that malnu- 
trition is not a prominent feature, only affecting a 
small proportion of the population even in depressed 
areas like Tyneside. But unemployment produces a 
general incapacity for work and ill health of a neuras- 
thenic type. It is cheering to be told that malnu- 
trition among young children in London has fallen 
from I1 per cent of school entrants in 1911 to less than 
I per cent in 1933, the lowest figure ever recorded. 


The Nation’s 
Health. 


TE death of Mr. Bradley, Chief Executive Officer 
of the Primary Branch of the Department of 
Education, is a great loss. He had an unsurpassed 
knowledge of the details of his office, 
and his long experience will be greatly 
missed by the whole Department. 
The results of the Certificate examinations (Secondary 
Department) have been forwarded to the schools very 
late this year. This has caused a good deal of incon- 
venience, as they were not available before the re- 
opening of the schools. The printers’ strike is offered as 
a cause of this, but this is not the first year in which 
things have been delayed inexcusably long. A new 
addition has been made to the rules for registration of 
secondary teachers, one of which allows teachers to be 
recognized somewhat sooner. This year the new rule 
comes into force, by which only pupils who have reached 
a fixed standard in Irish will receive recognition and 
earn grants. This rule will bear hardly on schools 
which are not responsible for the work done with 
pupils before entrance. 


The Irish Free 
State. 


S we have noted previously, the extension of the 
Unemployed Insurance Act to boys and girls of 

I4 or over, came into force on September 3, the only 
exceptions being for those who are 


The th apprentices receiving no wages or 
Training those engaged in agriculture or in 
Centres : domestic service in private houses. 


Provision is made for training centres 
for boys and girls who are insurable but unemployed. 
The centres must be provided by education authorities, 
but all such provision is subject to the approval of the 
Ministry of Labour. The object of the centres is to 
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provide useful training and prevent demoralization 
through unemployment. The planning of courses and the 
broad lines of educational policy governing them are left to 
local education authorities in accordance with the tradi- 
tional English method of decentralizing control. Whether 
it is a wise policy of allowing one Ministry to cut the coat 
according to another Ministry’s cloth is not yet certain, 
and the experiment will be watched with keen interest. 


“Ee advantages of the new Act are obvious. The 
first is that the majority of school leavers will be 
now at once linked up with local juvenile employment 
committees, and they will accordingly 
Fina ihe ice be brought into touch with after-care 
committees and guided more efficiently 
into suitable classes of employment. The second is that 
parents will be encouraged to keep their boys and girls 
at school beyond the school-leaving age, since if they 
remain there for two years of extra schooling, they will 
start work with twenty out of the thirty contributions 
required to qualify for unemployment benefit. The 
Act as a whole, and as illustrated by these two examples, 
replaces the present haphazard system by a constructive 
scheme of guidance and training for those boys and 
girls who enter industry on leaving school. 


AEE the turmoil produced by the economy cuts 
enforced in this country, it is of interest by con- 
trast to read of the plight to which Chicago teachers are 
reduced and from which they have now 
been happily rescued. At the end of 
August, the President of the Chicago 
School Board returned from Washington with a cheque 
for £4,470,000, which enabled the Board to pay to its 
14,000 school teachers arrears of salary extending for 
the past two years. This must surely be a record in 
overdue salary payments. In the pre-War days of 
meagre salaries, when secondary school salaries were 
usually paid twice or at most three times a term, the 
advent of the salary cheques was a fearful joy, and 
where a dilatory clerk delayed them twenty-four hours 
or so, a strong-minded member of the common room was 
known to walk down to the clerk’s office at midday 
and deliver himself of his feelings. But the Chicago 
episode eclipses all such incidents of the past, and 
justifies us in paying a tribute to our British local 
authorities and governing bodies who have, in the worst 
of times, never failed to pay the salaries of their staffs 
regularly and punctually. 


Chicago 
Teachers. 


AC interesting feature of the Report of the Inter- 
Department Committee on Migration Policy (Cmd. 
4689) is unqualified approval of the system of “ farm 
schools” for establishing children 
overseas. It will be remembered that 
these schools were first established in 
Australia by the late Kingsley Fairbridge, and the 
Committee considers that they are superior to the 
boarding-out system, which is open to grave abuses as 
experience in Canada has shown, unless there is strict 
supervision. Clearly it is most satisfactory for an 
adolescent to be introduced to an overseas dominion 
gradually and helped by the concurrent training given 
in a farm school where he has the company of those of 
his own age. To board him as a somewhat isolated 
unit with a farming family cannot be as good for him; 
and not least because he is deprived of the opportunities 


‘6 Farm Schools 
and Migration. 
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of suitable training for farming such as the farm school 
system affords. It is not surprising in the circumstances 
to find the Committee recommending the extension of the 
farm school system not only throughout all the Australian 
States, but in Canada and South Africa as well. 


PROF H. E. ARMSTRONG, Nestor among education- 
ists, who was President of the Chemistry Section 
of the British Association as long ago as 1885, and was 
one of the founders of the Educational 
Theory. Science Section, has contributed a 
remarkable article to the Sunday 
Times, entitled ‘‘ Science and Social Welfare,” inspired 
by this year’s meeting of the Association. “I am an 
old man,” he writes. ‘‘ My life has been spent in teaching 
science, and I have always kept in mind the primary 
importance of the practical application of knowledge 
so as to increase the wealth, the comfort, and especially 
the happiness of the people.” Therefore he feels some 
impatience with the gropings of theoretical physics, 
based on mathematical assumptions, ‘‘ while the world 
is full of suffering caused by ignorance and knowledge 
misapplied.” Is it possible, however, to agree when he 
speaks of the “diversion ”’ of brilliant gifts of mind, 
“to theorizing about the unknown and, it may be, 
the unknowable ” ? Has he forgotten that the wonders 
of wireless, which has contributed enormously to the 
happiness of mankind, were the outcome of the theoriz- 
ing of men of brilliant gifts such as Clark Maxwell ? 
Jeans and his colleagues, if forbidden to speculate 
on the constitution of the universe, would have to 
employ their time in work which hundreds of unemployed 
men could do equally well. 


HE world is so full of revolutions that the relation 

of revolutions to education is of more than specula- 

tive interest. Many experts have asserted that a highly 
educated class which has no outlet 
for its energies is a hot-bed of revolu- 
tion. Dr. Deller in his Adams Lecture 
quoted French and German writers to this effect and 
referred also to India with its “large body of men 
without employment and without prospects yet holding 
a degree of a university.” From these gloomy prog- 
nostications, it is refreshing to turn to the Spanish 
revolution which, we are assured, was the work of 
educated men, their great objective being educational 
reform, the freeing of the schools from clerical control. 
St. Peter, these red revolutionaries considered, could be 
entrusted with the keys of heaven but not with the keys 
of the village school. A wonderful educational programme 
has been drawn up for Spain, and, to raise the necessary 
funds, the Army and the Civil Service have been cut by 
half. Our authority for these statements is Sir George 
Young, lecturing at the City of London Vacation Course. 


Education and 
Revolutions. 


GIR RICHARD GREGORY ’S presidential address to 
the conference of the Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Bureaux held at Oxford, was 
concerned with an important and diff- 
cult question—how to interpret science 
and its achievements to the public in 
the columns of the Press. Science is “ news,” but 
“little attempt is made in the public Press to secure 
adequate and accurate treatment of scientific news.” 
This is Sir Richard’s thesis, and he proceeds to a searching 
examination of the issue. First, there are few who can 


Science in the 
Public Press : 
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review scientific matters with independent and critical 
minds. Those who achieve in science are too preoccupied 
to trouble about propaganda, and are often indifferent 
to newspaper publicity. Most scientific workers “ have 
no desire to discourse to the laity.” If the desire exists, 
there is the real difficulty of presenting a scientific 
subject in an attractive literary style, avoiding technical 
terms and phraseology. “An original investigator 
usually shrinks from entering the province of populari- 
zation of science, and has a feeling that to do so involves 
a loss of dignity, as well as a loss of respect from his 
colleagues.” Finally, Sir Richard appeals to the Press 
to foster a scientific outlook, “ to ensure that the 
problems of government and administration, of society 
and of economics, are approached with scientific under- 
standing.” 


N the United States excellent work has been done 

since 1921 by a non-profit-making corporation 
called Science Service, endowed by a man of high 
ideals, the late E. W. Scripps. His 
benefaction amounted to the sub- 
stantial sum of half a million dollars. 
The activities of this organization include a daily 
syndicated service to newspapers, special reports and 
articles, news talks for broadcasting stations, a weekly 
publication entitled Science News Letter, a central bureau 
for distributing scientific observations ; and correspon- 
dents are maintained at important centres. Sir Richard 
Gregory pleads for the establishment in Great Britain 
of a scientific news agency which would collect material 
from all sources and prepare it for circulation to the Press 
in order to promote a rapprochement between science and 
the public. “ A more intelligent and more intelligible 
consideration of scientific work and thought is desirable 
in the public Press because of its close contacts with 
many national and international problems.” 


Science 
Service : 


To suggestive address is in its way a plea for propa- 
ganda, a word not much loved in our country. 
Mr. Scripps in defining the purpose of his endowment, 
declared that it was the reverse of 
Pee propaganda because its objects “ should 
never be to furnish argument or facts 
for the purpose of producing partisans for any particular 
cause.” Its sole object should be to present facts, 
leaving to the reader or listener the formation of argu- 
ment and policy. But some of the “ facts ” of science 
have sinister applications. Nature is red in tooth and 
claw. A certain amount of interpretation appears to 
be unavoidable, call it propaganda if you will or by some 
less objectionable word. We are more disposed to urge 
that the arguments which Sir Richard Gregory has 
advanced in regard to science could be applied also 
to health and education. The public hear too much 
about disease and too little about health, too much about 
the cost of education and too little about the benefits 
it has conferred on the community. 


VERYBODY has heard of the schoolmistress whose 
valedictory to her profession consisted in writing 

on the blackboard of the village school ‘ Drat all 
education.” In a letter to The Times, 
Prof. Emery Barnes, who is resigning 
the Hulsean chair at Cambridge, 
appears to wish his valedictory to take the form “ Drat 
all spelling.” After forty-nine years of a teaching career, 


Spelling. 
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he is disposed to ask “ Is English education always to 
begin with a riot of unreason, and with insults to the 
young intelligence?” He charges Dr. Johnson with 
imposing on us the spellings “ death ” and “ pleasant.” 
Is this quite fair? Somebody once observed that we 
should praise God for everything, including dictionary- 
makers. Johnson’s role was to record current usage in 
the spelling of words. Standardization may not be 
necessary, especially when the present spelling conflicts 
with etymology. But the job of amending spellings 
should be handled by some one in authority. If we 
followed Prof. Emery Barnes’ advice and wrote “ beleev ” 
not “believe” and ‘“‘cheef’’ and “ feeld ’’—and 
“frend ” without the hideous “ie” of modern usage, 
a sort of Babel would result and children would be able 
to make insulting remarks to their teachers. 


iP HE sixth annual report of the Scottish Research 
Council has just been issued. It includes two 
recommendations to the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment. (1) That the nomenclature for 
classes in the primary schools should 
be altered; and (2) that the course 
of training for infant mistresses under 
Article 51 of the Training Regulations 
should include a course in mental testing. The first 
of these proposes to drop the present clumsy system, 
and instead to number classes from the bottom 
upwards, this with a view to preventing mis- 
understanding in the report of investigations at the 
different stages. In the second recommendation the 
report stresses the need for an early determination of 
the natural capacity of the child, and points out that 
where such large numbers are involved, each infant 
department would require to undertake the necessary 
work. The report describes various investigations 
undertaken by the Council, some of these still incomplete. 
For example, an attempt was made to investigate the 
discrepancy disclosed last year between the intelligence 
of rural children and the intelligence of children in 
industrial areas, but so far no explanation has been 
found. Attempts have been made also to determine 
suitable ways of measuring various types of ability. 
The measurement of ability in the use of words, in 
algebra, in problem solving and in form perception have 
been under consideration with promising results, but 
further inquiry is necessary. Techniques for testing com- 
position, spelling and punctuation are also under review. 


The Scottish 
Council for 
Researc 
in Education. 


ae movement for the provision of nursery schools 
in Scotland progresses slowly. On September 14 a 
new school built by the Dundee Nursery School Com- 

mittee was formally opened by Lady 


A Nursery Ruth Balfour. Lady Balfour laid 
Dundee. special stress on the need for nursery 


schools in cities like Dundee, where 
such a large number of mothers with young children 
were engaged in factories, and in consequence found it 
difficult to make suitable provision for their children 
during the working day. She quoted figures to show 
the striking improvement in health and habits that the 
nursery school brought about, and argued that it was a 
sound policy, from the financial point of view, to spend 
money on such schools and so avoid a later and much 
larger expenditure on public health and crime. In her 
opinion it was better that such schools should be estab- 
lished and managed by private bodies. Under an 
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arrangement of this sort they were likely to be run more 
economically and were more likely to command public 
sympathy and support. The Dundee building occupies 
the site of a slum clearance. It has been admirably 
planned and makes provision for fifty children under 
5 years of age. A part of the building is to be used as 
a day nursery and will accommodate six or eight infants. 
Although newly housed, the school itself is not new. It 
was one of the pioneer nursery schools of Britain, 
started shortly after the War, with the active co-opera- 
tion of Miss Margaret Macmillan. 


N most of the Scottish counties attempts, more or less 
vigorous, are being made to simplify the schemes of 
work in arithmetic in the primary schools. This is in 
ae eee part due to the activities of the 
Arithmetic. | ™Spectors, consequent on the expressed 
wish of the Education Department 
that “ lumber ” should be jettisoned, but the movement 
has also been accelerated by the spread of the tripartite 
system of organization. This system makes it necessary 
to distinguish between the fast, the medium and the 
slow groups, and obliges teachers to consider seriously 
what can be left out. When the matter is looked into 
in an unprejudiced way, it is surprising what a load of 
useless stuff we carry in almost all school subjects. 
Certain recent investigations with regard to the particular 
age at which the various rules of arithmetic can most 
economically be taught, have also helped to bring the 
whole subject into the limelight. From the discussions 
there is emerging a fairly general concensus of opinion 
with regard to what is desirable and what is undesirable. 
The conviction grows that long sums involving many 
figures hinder—they do not promote, accuracy ; that our 
tables of weights and measures require drastic pruning ; 
that vulgar fractions of the simplification type are 
valueless ; that long division should be postponed to 
the end of the primary course ; that division by factors 
is scarcely worth retention ; and that decimals beyond 
the second place should not be employed. When the 
average adult seeks to realize how little arithmetic he 
requires in his ordinary activities, how simple are the 
operations with which he must be familiar, he is bound 
to admit that much of the time he spent in school 
mastering empty formalities was a sheer waste. 


. Te education committees are deeply concerned 

that the religious instruction in Council Schools 
should be treated as a subject of the highest importance 
for the welfare of the children, and that 
great care should be given to imparting 
it in such a way that their Christian 
teaching may direct their future life.” So the Educa- 
tion Committees of Cumberland, Westmorland and 
Carlisle in issuing their new syllabus of Religious 
Instruction (Thurnam, Carlisle, 1s.). Its scope is wide 
and its spirit excellent—up to date and with a sense of 
proportion in emphasizing essentials. The number of 
education committees which have issued a syllabus in 
the same spirit is now considerable ; but a syllabus is 
no substitute for knowledge and enthusiasm in the 
teacher, and it is for teachers themselves to respond 
by the determination to fit themselves adequately for 
this part of their work. A great deal depends on the 
secondary schools and training colleges ; but some areas 
which have provided courses of lectures on religious 
teaching have found the response from teachers 


Religious 
Instruction. 
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extremely encouraging, and it is to be hoped that such 
facilities will be widely extended. 


OR fertility of idea in propaganda it would be 
difficult to wrest the palm from the Urdd Gobaith 
Cymru. The prime function of the Union is to establish 
the free use of the Welsh language by 


repagante or the children and youth of Wales, In 
Language. its organization, it adopted a military 


form—with the usual ranks attained by 
zeal for the cause—such as was adopted by an organiza- 
tion of international fame: this would appear to have 
been likely to antagonize opinion in Wales—a point which 
appears to have been realized, for the use of military 
titles have apparently been modified. Recently, in 
addition to the organization of local and national 
eisteddfodau, the Union has organized national games, 
the first of which has been a great success. Its concep- 
tion of what the eisteddfod should be is likely to control 
the organization and ideals of the adult national function 
when those who serve the Urdd attain to manhood and 
womanhood ; its use of organized games is a courageous 
challenge to the narrow views of Nonconformity on this 
matter. Again, it is adopting and adapting some of the 
ideas and ideals of the Youth Hostel movement in 
setting up hostels at focal points in Wales as club-houses 
devoted to its interests. Each year it charters a well- 
known liner for an “ All Welsh Cruise ” and in this way 
makes certain that ignorance of the existence of a little 
country known as Wales will soon disappear—at least 
from Europe. l 


Te election of Canon W. T. Havard to the Bishopric 
of St. Asaph has given opportunity for the expression 
of considerable criticism of the award of honorary 
degrees by the University of Wales. 
Canon Havard is the first graduate of 
Uee w that University ever to have been 
Wales. raised to the episcopal bench—he is 
also a graduate of Oxford—and sug- 
gestions have been made that he should be awarded the - 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. In England it 
would appear that the right to this exalted degree, 
generally awarded by either Oxford or Cambridge, 
is the perquisite of a new bishop. It would not be so 
easy to establish such a nexus of dignities in Wales, since 
Nonconformity has a much greater influence in uni- 
versity circles in Wales than in England, and leading 
Welsh Nonconformist ministers would expect to be 
included in any scheme propounded. The establishment 
of such a scheme would therefore not be easy. One 
ground of criticism is that the church in Wales has been 
almost entirely excluded from the favours of honorary 
degrees in divinity which have gone, almost without 
exception, to Nonconformist divines ; and, it is said, 
in the main, to those of one particular denomination. 
Another criticism is that the gift of a substantial sum 
of money to the funds of the University procures an 
honorary doctorate, whereas a lifetime of devotion to 
a branch of learning is usually rewarded with a master’s 
degree. 


Honorary 


T= rapid growth of Welsh secondary education, 
both in breadth and depth, is vividly illustrated 
in the School and Higher Certificate examination 
results just issued. In one comparatively small town, 
twenty-five boys and about the same number of girls 
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have passed the Higher. Knowing the depressed con- 
dition of this town and its inability, in 
times of prosperity, to absorb so large 
a number of educated young people 
into its industrial and commercial 
system, one wonders what is going to happen to 
these young people when the first flush of success has 
paled and the business of getting a job becomes more 
desperate as the months pass by. Some of these young 
people are on the books of the Welsh University Appoint- 
ments Board—a University institution—but, in the 
nature of things, they cannot get very much help from 
this source. In 1929, two secondary schools employment 
committees (one for North Wales and one for South 
Wales) were set up by the Ministry of Labour in con- 
junction with the Association of Heads of Secondary 
Schools in Wales. The Ministry details special officers 
to visit the schools and to give information and advice 
on careers to pupils, and it is said that considerable 
success has attended the operation of the scheme. This 
indicates a great advance on the situation which arose 
in the earlier days of Juvenile Employment Committees 
when the Ministry of Labour found access to the 
secondary schools difficult. Still, for all this fine work, 
the plight of many a young person with an admirable 
school career is a matter of concern to the friends of 
their schools. 


Posts for Welsh 
Secondary 
School Pupils. 


| fe is heartening to find that young university graduates 
are now obtaining employment more easily than for 
some years past. Figures on the books of the Cambridge 
Appointments Board show that in 
the first eight months of 1934 no fewer 
than 436 Cambridge graduates have 
been found employment, these figures being exclusive 
of Government appointments and positions obtained 
without the help of the Board. The corresponding 
figures in the three previous years were 332, 341, and 
369, so that the advance is substantial. The figures for 
Oxford are equally satisfactory, for the Oxford Appoint- 
ments Committee has placed 351 graduates as compared 
with 230 for the corresponding period of last year. It 
is stated that, although a large proportion of the appoint- 
ments are scholastic and educational, the absorption 
of university men in industry and commerce shows a 
significant increase, and that there is no truth in the 
belief that university men are not wanted in trade and 
commerce. The larger commercial undertakings in 
particular, which have important administrative posts, 
are always eager to find the right type of men with 
university degrees. Belief to the contrary dies hard, 
and it is well that due prominence should be given to 
these figures. As an employee in a great business house 
once put it to us, “ The university man knows how to 
deal with men, and it took me a long time to learn that.” 


Jobs for 
University Men. 


See are always being told by business 
men that they get long holidays. Mr. Stephen Foot, 
as a business man turned schoolmaster, has contributed 
a lively article on this subject to the 
Daily Telegraph, claiming that in this 
respect the schoolmaster is certainly no better off than 
the average business man. There are very few business 
men, he says, who do not get right away from their 
work between midday on Saturday until Monday 
morning. That gives them seventy-eight days. Adding 
Bank Holidays and the three weeks’ holiday usual for 


“ Cong ” Holidays : 
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men in senior positions, it will be found that the total 
amounts to just over one hundred days. The school- 
master, with four weeks at Christmas, four weeks at 
Easter, and seven and a half weeks in summer, gets about 
one hundred and eight days. But very few school- 
masters, and certainly no housemaster, can get away 
from end-of-term business for at least two days, while 
at most schools all the staff have to return before the 
boys. With a minimum allowance of nine days for this, 
the total holiday time for the schoolmaster comes to 
less than that of the business man. These views did not 
remain unchallenged. It was, for example, pointed out 
that Mr. Foot was speaking of boarding schools, and that 
some men in other schools do have their week-ends 
comparatively free. On the other hand, it is stated 
that the official hours of a schoolmaster are in fact 
seldom more than a fraction of the time actually spent, 
and that the nerve-strain involved in teaching is tre- 
mendous. The correspondence will doubtless have done 
good in helping to dispel the illusion that the school- 
master has a soft job. 


BU the question is also discussed from the point 
of view of the boys. Mr. Foot, after talking it 
over with several of them, finds the general opinion to 
Hena be that the Christmas holidays are 
Point of View, Certainly too short, while the summer 
holidays are, perhaps, rather too long. 
Christmas is associated with winter sports, riding, 
presents, theatres, and dancing—attractions that are 
not available in term time. But the summer holidays, 
with bathing, cricket, camping out, and so on, are more 
like a continuation of the term with work left out. But 
Mr. Foot is sure that although a boy may begin to feel 
bored towards the middle of September, he really needs 
a holiday of fifteen or sixteen weeks in the year, and that 
to cut down the total might have disastrous results. 
The period of growth between the ages of 13 and 19 is 
one in which the physiological demands on the boy are 
enormous. If the boy is bored and irritable, the parent 
may be at fault. He may have allowed the boy to stay 
up too late at night, for one thing. Again, boys like to 
be consulted before arrangements are made for them, 
and they prefer to choose their own friends. It is well 
to let a boy have a room of his own, where he can 
‘“ mess about ” as he likes and be free from intrusion. 
And, most important of all, the holidays provide an 
opportunity not only for parents to get to know their 
children, but for children to get to know their parents. 
“ Put your life alongside his, and walk with him step 
by step. That is your task in the holidays, and the 
result will be a comradeship with no barriers, deep 
understanding, and mutual help.” 


Early place is given in the attractive Autumn List issued by 
the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss to a new book by Sir James 
Jeans, Through Space and Time, being the Christmas lectures at 
the Royal Institution, delivered by him last year. Publication 
of the scientific papers of the late Sir Charles Parsons is also 
announced. Teachers of physics will welcome a new collection 
of experiments by Dr. G. F. C. Searle and an Elementary Quantum 
Mechanics, prepared specially with the view of meeting the 
needs of the experimentalist rather than those of the mathe- 
matical physicist, by R. W. Gurney. School textbooks an- 
nounced include Part III of Siddons and Daltry’s Elementary 
Algebra. Part III of Larcombe and Fletcher’s Cambridge School 
Certificate Mathematics : Geometry and a book on Hydrostatic; 
and Mechanics by A. E. E. Mackenzie, which is to form part of 
a school certificate course of physics. 
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The Development of Post-Primary Education in Britain during the 


present 


O: of the most important of the recent discussions in the 

Educational Science section of the British Association 
was upon the outstanding question of post-primary educa- 
tion. The papers read were partly historical and partly 
critical, the two aspects being present in almost equal degree. 

In his masterly review of English post-primary education 
since 1900, MR. F. R. G. DuckKwortH, H.M.I., adhered in 
the main to the historical standpoint. But he did not inter- 
pret the historian’s task as a mere recital of facts. At 
various points he left his audience in no doubt of his views 
as to the mistakes we had made and as to the next steps 
that ought to be taken. Dealing first with state-aided 
schools he proceeded as follows : 


Two traditions shaped the curriculum of the secondary school. 
The first was the ancient tradition of the grammar school. The 
second, more modern, tradition, was that of the science schools 
which, controlled from South Kensington, had been in receipt 
of grants. Both influences working together were to produce a 
continuous, progressive, and balanced curriculum. And what- 
ever the final outcome may or may not have been, the intention 
of those in authority most certainly was not to keep their eyes 
turned towards the universities. They desired a general educa- 
tion which for most pupils would come to an end at 16 or 17. 
What is criticized as the academic element in the secondary 
schools is the product of our examination system and formed no 
part of the original conception of such schools. 

And who were to be the pupils? They were to be children 
selected on account of superior intelligence. Whereas at first 
the schools were open only to fee-payers or the winners of 
local scholarships, the Liberal Government of 1907 introduced the 
free place system as a result of which a considerable proportion 
of children from poorer homes were admitted. But it is of the 
first importance to note what is implied in the fact that the 
schools were selective. It is implied that only those likely to 
profit by the course of education provided will be taken in. 
Now two causes at once began to create a keen desire in parents 
to get their children admitted to these schools. First the schools 
enjoyed from the outset a certain social prestige. One of the 
difhculties besetting them in their earlier days was that parents 
would send their children to them for two years to be “ finished.” 

Secondly, these schools formed and still form the gateway to 
certain kinds of occupation—particularly to those occupations 
whose respectability is warranted by a black coat and a white 
collar. It was not infrequently said in the earlier years of the 
century that Joe Chamberlain had called the secondary schools 
into existence in order to provide his business friends with 
clerks. I note also that in this present time those who accuse 
the secondary schools of being academic accuse them also of 
turning out only clerks and secretaries. It would seem as though 
these schools aim at one target and hit another. Inanycase, the 
number of applicants for admission grew beyond anything that 
had been anticipated, and not all of these applicants were by 
intelligence or attainment likely to profit by what the schools 
had to offer. Nor was it certain that the education offered would 
give the most suitable preparation for the kinds of career they 
were likely to take up. Yet of these less fit applicants, some—a 
different proportion in different places—did gain admission. On 
the one hand the fathers would say, “ we pay rates and taxes 
out of which these schools are supported : we are prepared to 
pay fees. Who will deny our children admission ? ’’ On the 
other hand, the heads of the schools, realizing that for many 
children the alternative to a well-equipped and well-staffed 
secondary school might be a poorly equipped and inefficiently 
staffed private school, found it dithcult to bang the door to. And 
they maintained—and still maintain (for what I am describing 
belongs indeed to the present almost as much as to the past) 
that very often children, even though they could not pass the 
Matriculation examination, had much to give to the school and 
much to receive. The time had not yet come, before the War, 
when any one in authority had said, “ If the secondary school 
with its special curriculum will not fit these children, then create 
another type of school which will fit them.” Nevertheless 
experiments in other kinds of curriculum—and valuable experi- 
ments—were being made in some of the central schools which had 
begun to come into existence about 1907. The junior technical 
school could not solve the problem because owing to its limited 
aim and scope it could not multiply itself beyond a certain point. 


Century 


I come now to the post-War period. The first period was 
marked by the creation of a secondary system. The second period 
is marked hitherto by the attempt to think out more adequately 
the root conceptions of post-primary education, and to bring 
into being fresh types of school—the non-selective central school 
and the senior elementary school. The story of this attempt, 
however, is the story of the Hadow Report published in 1926, 
and before I come to a consideration of it, it will be in place to 
carry the history of the secondary school a stage farther. 

We all know how strong a wave of enthusiasm for education 
swept over the country immediately after the War. But even 
before the end of the War two important steps had been taken. 
Something like order had been produced in the chaos of examina- 
tions, and a system of grants for advanced work had been 
contrived. Not very much need be said here of either of these 
measures. But it is important to note that the co-ordination of 
examinations by the Board of Education increased in a way, and 
to a degree, which had perhaps not been anticipated—possibly 
not even desired—the power of the universities to control the 
courses of instruction in secondary schools. It is true that the 
universities are not exempt from anv kind of check. That ex- 
ternal forces have made themselves felt is obvious, for in certain 
respects the examination requirements have been changed almost 
bevond recognition. 

The most important part of the Act of 1918 was that which 
enjoined upon local education authorities the provision of 
further education for all who were capable of profiting thereby 
—irrespective of ability to pay fees. Out of this came the Hadow 
Report and the reorganization, not by any means complete, of 
the elementary school system. The Hadow Report thinks of a 
primary education as ending for all children at 11 and of post- 
primary education as beginning for all after that point. Hence 
it follows that all education after that point must be co-ordinated 
—and hence again it is not without significance that the Com- 
mittee which produced the Hadow Report should be considering 
the courses of education up to the age of 16 provided by schools 
which are not controlled by the elementary code. What will 
ultimately come of this it is impossible to forecast, but it seems 
certain that for the first time in our history, the scope and aim 
of all post-primary education are to be analysed by a central 
public authority. In the meanwhile in the non-selective senior 
schools and senior elementary schools new kinds of education are 
being tried out on a large scale, almost the only limits set to the 
experiments being these: (1) that these new schools shall not 
imitate the bad example of certain selective central schools in 
playing the sedulous ape to secondary schools, and (2) that their 
pupils shall not yet be presented for public examinations. 


Mr. Duckworth’s account of schools included in the state- 
aided field was thus, though, of course, incomplete, at any 
rate definite and systematic, because there were laws and 
regulations to guide him. When he came to deal with the 
schools which he named Independent he was faced with a 
very different task. There are advantages in every school 
being to a great extent a law unto itself, but those advan- 
tages are not felt by the historian and expositor. 
Mr. Duckworth used his opportunity chiefly for the purpose 
of “ refuting a certain amount of ill-informed criticism ’’ 
which has been directed against these schools. He said: 


The criticism is often made that the public schools are 
medieval in their outlook and reactionary in their policy. The 
truth appears to be this—that they have a strong conservative 
tradition but that they have been the field, even in the period 
I deal with, of important and brilliant experiments and that in 
general they have achieved radical changes in outlook and 
policy. Let me take first the important experiments. According 
to the Memorial on Sanderson of Oundle, it was at a point 
within my period, viz. in 1910, that he had consolidated his 
position and was proceeding to the most brilliant and fruitful 
part of his work. Again at Tonbridge, I am told, biology became 
a staple subject of the curriculum just about thirty years ago. 
But leaving on one side the work of individual schools, there is 
discernible a series of changes which sometimes have followed, 
sometimes have preceded changes in State-aided schools. The 
institution of a School Certificate Examination has already been 
mentioned as a formative and unifying influence. If it has not 
been an unmixed blessing to the public schools it has done some- 
thing to encourage solidity and concentration in the work. The 
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hierarchy of subjects supposed characteristic of these schools 
—the classics first, mathematics next, English history and 
science nowhere, has long since been upset and for the most part 
there is no very striking difference between the public schools 
and the state-aided schools in the constituent subjects of the 
main curriculum. 


Along with the public schools Mr. Duckworth considered 
their feeders, the preparatory schools. For the latter his 
apologia was not so convincing. He supposed there were 
no schools in the country which more sedulously foster their 
independence or more fiercely deprecate outside inter- 
ference. His reference to the Common Entrance Examina- 
tion leaves one wondering what he really thinks of it : 


The Common Entrance Examination for admission to the 
public schools is not precisely the most perfect product of human 
ingenuity but it represents a co-ordinating force which may not 
be incapable of improvement. More important still, however, is 
the increase in the interest shown in preparatory as well as in 
public schools in the technique of teaching and in the whole art 
or craft of organizing courses of study. It is worth recording that 
while the Hadow Report recommends a break in education at I1, 
the preparatory and public schools make theirs at 13 and have 
so far shown no sign of being converted to the Hadow view in this 
matter. 


The remaining type of independent school which Mr. 
Duckworth considered was that which he called the modern 
school—the school which has struck at a line of its own: 


Though modern schools have been left to the end that must 
not be taken to imply that they are the least important of all 
kinds of schools which give post-primary education. It is more 
difficult to make gencral statements about them than about any 
other group because from their very nature they are the most 
independent of all schools, the least likely to form a real group. 
Certain features if not common to all of them are common to 
many. As their name implies, they represent a break with 
traditional methods—the break being more complete in some 
schools than in others. Again the highest importance is attached 
to individual training—to a study of the needs of the individual 
pupil and the best way of meeting those needs. For the solution 
of problems arising in this way, many of the schools rely upon 
the latest findings of the psychologists, and this more particularly 
in the training of the emotions. Here, perhaps, it is not wholly 
untrue to say that whereas the traditional methods are associated 
with imposing a discipline, the newer methods aim at release. 
Any further generalizations as to aims and methods, it would be 
most hazardous to make. It only remains—in view of the main 
purpose of my inquiry—to note that the number of such schools 
has been multiplied, and that some of the older of them (for 
example, Abbotsholme, Bedales, and St. George's, Harpenden) 
have within our period established themselves firmly, so to speak 
—in other words are recognized by a considerable section of public 
opinion as having passed beyond the purely experimental stage. 
As to their influence on the general trend of development in post- 
primary education, two points are worth making. First, two of 
the pioneers in this line, Abbotsholme and Bedales, have had 
more influence abroad than in this country. Abbotsholme in 
particular has legitimate offspring in Germany and in France. 

In this connexion there is a curious story to tell. Among the 
descendants of Abbotsholme may, I think, be counted the Salem 
School in Baden. From Salem, Herr Kurt Hahn has come to 
this country where, as I understand, he is to establish with the 
help of his friends a kind of English Salem. So the children’s 
children return to the native soil. Secondly, the influence of the 
modern schools upon the main mass of post-primary schools in 
this country though not inconsiderable, has been indirect rather 
than direct. No State-aided school has set itself deliberately to 
copy any one modern school—so far as I know. But just because 
the modern schools challenge tradition and travel on lines of 
their own, a book such as The Modern Schools Handbook is studied 
by many headmasters of other independent schools and of State- 
aided schools. They find the study interesting and stimulating 
and some action on a small or large scale may and does result. 
It may be an experiment in self-government by the pupils—it 
may be an adventure in levelling school-grounds—it may be the 
introduction of a “ Hobbies ” period in school hours. 


It was reserved for DR. CYRIL NoRwoop, whose quali- 
fications for the task are well known to readers of this 
Journal, to sound the decisively critical note regarding 
secondary school developments. He began by explaining 
that of every hundred who start in a secondary school, not 


more than six will ever enter a university, not more than 
fifteen will be at school after the age of 15, and not more than 
twenty-five will continue their formal education elsewhere. 
He went on to show how “ matriculation ” had become, in 
the business world, a sacred word denoting intellectual 
ability. He went on: 


It all works in a rough and ready sort of way, for it admits 
of such easily applied measurements. But when you look below 
the surface, to what does it all amount ? Let us take the candi- 
date who has “got Matric.” He has passed in English. Does that 
mean that he can really use English ? Speak it clearly, write 
a letter correctly, read pleasantly ? We know that it does not. 
He has probably written an essay and answered questions on two 
plays and a book. He has got up the notes. He has passed in 
history. Does that mean that he is in possession of any real 
knowledge of how the modern world has come to be ? It more 
probably means that he can answer questions about the Planta- 
genets, and the rest of history is something vague and muddled, 
the part he will say, ‘‘ which we did not take.” Why did he take 
the early period ? as a foundation for those later studies, which 
in nine cases out of ten, he will never undertake ? Not at all: 
it is because it is easier to get a credit on the earlier portion. The 
questions which can be asked are fewer; the paper is more 
calculable. He has taken Latin and French. So far so good ; 
I have only to remark that it is possible as things are to get a 
‘credit ” in both these languages without being able to write a 
sentence, or to translate an essay unseen, with tolerable correct- 
ness. He has taken mathematics and physics, both of them 
abstract studies and to a large extent unrelated to life. And all 
these have been studied as isolated subjects, * things in which 
you have got to get through,” so that everything else has been 
dropped, in all probability Scripture, geography, art, music, 
handicraft, and physical training, in the last two years, when the 
pupil is “ getting down ” to what his masters know to be really 
important. Now three out of every four are not going to have 
any further formal education. I am not conscious of having 
exaggerated the character of the situation, and I ask you in all 
seriousness, is this the best that we can do for the multitude of 
boys and girls who are thronging our schools ? I forbear to paint 
the picture of the over-pressure which exists in the schools, 
the complaints of good masters and mistresses that they have 
no time to teach, for they must get their pupils “ through,” the 
puzzlement and bewilderment of many pupils who struggle to 
memorize the necessary examination data of subjects which they 
have long given up hope of understanding. Our educational 
system with this Matriculation School Certificate clamped upon 
it as its end and purpose, would be like nothing so much as a 
mass-production factory, were it not for the fact that it lacks 
efficiency. The articles it turns out are too often damaged and 
defective. 


Dr. Norwood could not be accused of limiting himself to 
strongly destructive criticism, for he went on to state boldlv 
what he thought the schools ought to be doing : 

I submit to you that we need to go back to first principles. 
The end and purpose of school education for the mass cannot be 
to pass an external examination for entrance to a university; 
the purpose of examination in their case must clearly be subord- 
nate and relative. What then is the proper purpose of this five- 
year course, in a secondary school ? I answer that it is a prepara- 
tion for citizenship and a preparation for life, and that if we 
apply these standards to all that we attempt to do, our secondary 
education will not change its content indeed, but will rearrange 
its content that it will become a totally different thing. 


First in order of importance, he held, is health and 
physical fitness, and he would make physical education a 
main subject. Next, the training of hand and eye and ear— 
to be “ handy,” and to have the seeing eye and the hearing 
ear for what 1s beautiful in the world, are major assets in life. 
Then, as preparation for citizenship, geography, and history, 
taught so as really to explain the civilization in which we 
live, and not as “subjects which can be jockied about, 
and used as alternative methods of ‘satisfying’ in 
Group 1.” As to English, he doubted the possibility of 
devising an examination which should test what reallv 
matters. A foreign language is a necessity, but the average 
pupil should attempt only one. 

There remains mathematics and science, where again [ shall 
stand liable to the charge of lowering the standard. But what 
the average pupil can get from mathematics which is of value for 
life, is surely the ability to calculate and to reason with accuracy. 
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the ability to appreciate the inevitability of mathematical 
reasoning ; it should prevent him later on from ever believing 
that you can get ninepence for fourpence. What the average 
pupil can get from science at this early stage, which is also for 
him the final stage, is not any great body of scientific knowledge, 
but an appreciation of what is meant by a scientific law, and by 
the inductive method. His actual knowledge may be a mere 
smattering, but it may be made the vehicle of imparting to him 
general ideas of great value. Consequently I hold that both in 
mathematics and in science we have put the standards too high 
for the average pupils, to the detriment of other studies which for 
them are more important, and that a course of arithmetic and 
simple geometry combined with a course of general elementary 
science is all that should be rightly demanded, quite capable as 
it is of giving them all that is of real value to them. 


Dr. Norwood ended by denying emphatically that he 
seeks to lower standards. What he wanted to see was 
an end of the mishandling of Tom and Dick, Harry and 
John, because Gerald is a brighter boy. 


That end I shall never see as long as the School Certificate 
is tied up with the Matriculation of the universities. The standard 
of entrance to university study ought to be higher, not lower, 
and the School Certificate ought to represent a course of study 
which is built without reference to it, and with clearly conceived 
objects of its own. Untie the knot which connects these separate 
things, and you set the schools free to experiment, and above all 
really to teach. 


Speaking on developments in Scotland since the passing 
of the Act of 1902, Mr. W. W. McKECHNIE began by 
remarking that, although progress really depends on the 
men and women who control the machine, yet the machine 
does count. Scotland’s thousand small school boards 
could never have done the work, and they did not dis- 
appear till 1919. The change in 1930 from ad hoc to ad 
omnia authorities has not yet had time or opportunity to 
make itself duly felt. Mr. McKechnie went on: 


In 1901, about thirty years after our great Act of 1872, the 
aye of attendance at school was raised to 14. The Department 
at once saw that this demanded a new curriculum. It was not 
enough that the children should mark time for the extra year. 
Definite courses were necessary for the last two years of the school 
life of the great mass of the scholars, and in 1903, by circular 374, 
Supplementary Courses were established. Their aim was to 
consolidate the work done up to the age of 12, and to give ita 
practical bias in the direction of the future occupations of the 
scholars. These courses, technical, domestic, and commercial, 
went on successfully till 1923, when, with a view to the situation 
which would arise when the leaving age was raised to 15, advanced 
division courses were established, providing two or three year 
courses for those who would leave as soon as the law allowed 
them. It should be explained that the raising of the age to 
15 is provided for in the Act of 1918, as soon as the Department 
makes the relevant section of the Act operative. 

In the last eleven years these advanced division courses 
have undergone a development which has been steady and would 
have been more rapid, but for the dithcult times through which 
the world has been passing. They are conducted more and more 
in centres. The process of centralization has been carried to a 
great length in urban areas. In the counties, too, it is being 
steadily developed, except in the case of small schools in remote 
areas, which constitute a very large proportion of our schools, 
but contain only a small proportion of the school population. 

The transfer of the administration of science and art grants 
to the Department made it possible to incorporate these subjects 
in the general scheme of education. In the last thirty-five years 
they have been fostered by the Department, and art is now taught 
in every school and science in every post-primary school. 


After remarking on progress in physical education, the 
education of defectives, and of the neglected and delinquent 
child, and the supply of teachers, the speaker proceeded : 


Side by side with the growth of central schools in the course 
of the present century there has been a remarkable development 
of secondary education. Schools that thirty years ago had a 
handful of secondary pupils now have hundreds. A great part 
of the building that has been done has been necessitated by this 
advance, due in no small measure to the Act of 1919, which im- 
posed upon education authorities the duty of providing adequate 
secondary education in their areas, and enabled them to provide 
allowances to pupils who were fit to benefit by secondary and 
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university education but who, without such allowances, would 
be unable to pursue it. 

The conception of secondary education has been widened. 
An increasingly important place is assigned to science, art, 
music, domestic subjects, applied science. These now rank 
with languages and mathematics in the award of the Leaving 
Certificate. 

The great majority of our secondary schools are free. 

The great problem in Scotland as elsewhere is the number of 
pupils who begin a stereotyped secondary course without the 
prospect of completing it or of completing it satisfactorily. 

Central institutions have formed one of the most important 
developments of the twentieth century. There are eleven under 
the administration of the Scottish Education Department and 
five under that of the Department of Agriculture. Those under 
our care have over 7,000 day students and about 10,000 attending 
evening or Saturday afternoon classes or following correspondence 
courses. They provide advanced instruction in domestic 
subjects, art, engineering, science; they are in some cases 
affiliated with the universities, and the courses in them are closely 
linked up with those followed in the network of continuation 
classes which have been established all over the country. In 
1902 there were 90,000 enrolments in continuation classes; in 
1930 there were over 170,000. 


The three speakers whom we have quoted were all 
persons who have devoted their lives to educational work, 
two of them as distinguished officials, and the other as a 
distinguished teacher. It remained for one who is eminent 
in another sphere, but who has had abundant opportunities 
of judging of the products of the school system, to put the 
case from his point of view, t.e. from “the world and 
economic point of view.” As might have been expected, 
SIR JOSIAH STAMP took the broad-minded attitude regarding 
vocational education. He preferred that the education 
given in the post-primary schools should be entirely general. 
On the other hand, he did not subscribe to the dogma that 
a Classical education possessed a peculiar virtue which made 
its possessor equal to every demand in life. He did not 
favour economics as a school subject; and applied econo- 
mics, where children were encouraged to debate in favour 
of one school of economic thought or another, were a curse. 
There were, however, certain important allied subjects 
which would prepare a boy’s mind, and which might help 
to rid the world of some of its present shortcomings. One 
of these was geography, which, instead of being regarded as a 
second-rate mental exercise, ought to occupy a first-class 
position. He also regarded modern history as of very great 
importance, but it must be taught without the glorification 
of any particular nation. 

In the teaching of foreign languages too much stress was 
placed upon a high degree of accuracy. It was better to 
be able to express oneself freely, even if inaccurately—and 
one would be laughed at abroad in any case. Let children 
be inaccurate and fluent. He would award higher marks 
for rapidity and freedom than for accuracy. Children ought 
also to be taught the technique of taking clear and accurate 
notes and the proper use of a library. 

Every secondary school student should be able to write 
shorthand up to forty words a minute. This training in 
‘‘ methodology ” should also include book-keeping, although 
he had no wish to see every one become an accountant. 
Every student ought also to know something of the general 
“ methodology ” of science, the methods of research and of 
proof and the history of thought. It was supposed that a 
student knew a subject when he could put it down in such 
a way as to be marked as correct by an expert examiner, 
but could that student explain the idea to a non-expert ? 
The power of exposition was of great importance. 

To what had been said about the curriculum of the 
secondary school Sır RICHARD GREGORY added that the 
majority of young people leaving those schools would be 
better prepared for life by less academic and more prac- 
tical training. He agreed that a reform long overdue was 
the separation of the School Certificate examination from 
Matriculation. He added that the people who were chiefly 
responsible for maintaining the Matriculation fetish were 
employers, including banks and insurance offices. T. R. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. G. F. Hatt, who has been Director of Education at 
Mansfield since 1930, has been appointed Director of 
Education at Blackburn. He will succeed Mr. Carr, who 
is the new Director to the Stoke Local Education Authority 
in succession to Mr. Williamson. 

* * * 

Mr. JOHN ORTON, Assistant Director of Education at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne since 1931, has been appointed Director 
of Education at Todmorden in succession to Mr. C. L. 
Berry, who goes to Wakefield. Mr. Orton is a graduate of 
London and Durham, and has taught at the Royal Masonic 
School, Bushey, King Edward VII School, Sheffield, and 
Heaton Secondary School, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

* * * 

THE Rev. A. T. P. Williams, Headmaster of Win- 
chester College, has been appointed Dean of Christ 
Church, in succession to the late Very Rev. H. J. White. 
Dr. Williams was educated at Rossall and Jesus College, 
Oxford, where he took a First in Lit.Hum., and was 
Gladstone Essay Prizeman in 1909. He went to Winchester 
as an assistant master in 1915, and became Headmaster 
in 1924. Dr. Williams took orders in 1913, and in 1924-5 
was Select Preacher at Oxford, and in 1925 at Cambridge. 

* * * 


Mr. RayMonpb R. BUuTLER, Principal of the Aston 
Technical College, Birmingham, has been appointed 
Principal of the Central Technical School at Liverpool, in 
succession to Mr. T. Scholes Hague. Mr. Butler became a 
lecturer at the Northern Polytechnic, London, in 1920, 
and in 1925 was appointed head of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment at Plymouth Technical College, where he remained 
till 1931, when he was appointed to Aston. In the same 
year he held the Chairmanship of the Practical Education 
Section of the W.F.E.A. His predecessor at Liverpool, 
Mr. Hague, has been Principal since 1914. 

* * * 


THE death of Mr. H. Carter, Headmaster of the Davenant 
Foundation School, Stepney, from 1890 to 1918, at the 
ripe age of 77, removes one who was held in the greatest 
esteem by boys and masters alike. Not only for his teaching 
—he was a fine French scholar—but for the influence he 
brought to bear on the school, he will be long remembered. 
Reports of the work done there attracted visitors from all 
over the world. Mr. Carter made a point of attending 
the Founders’ Day celebrations year by year, and as 
recently as last July he was present at the annual staff 
reunion. Stepney will always be the richer for his work. 

* * * 


THE Rev. F. S. Young, late Headmaster of Bishop’s 
Stortford College, died on September 2, aged 62. Mr. 
Young was educated at the College, and later took a 
Natural Science scholarship at Queen’s College, Oxford. 
For some years he was a science master at Mill Hill before 
becoming Headmaster of his old School from January, 1900, 
to December, 1931. His régime was most successful; the 
School expanded largely, and its buildings and equipment 
were radically improved, and his influence was particularly 
seen on the science side. Personally, he was an able organizer 
and most tolerant and unassuming but dignified, and his 
influence on the School was deep and lasting. 

* * * 


SEVERAL important changes are imminent in the head- 
ship of three famous overseas colleges. On the retirement, 
early next year, of Rev. A. G. Fraser, the distinguished 
Principal of the Prince of Wales Native College at Achimota, 
Gold Coast, since its foundation in 1924, this important 
position will be filled by Canon H. M. Grace, Principal of 
King’s College, Budo, Uganda. Canon Grace’s place at 
Budo will be taken by Rev. L. J. Gaster, formerly Vice- 
Principal and Acting Principal of Trinity College, Kandy, 
Ceylon, before Rev. J. McLeod Campbell became Principal 


in 1924. Dr. McLeod Campbell is now retiring, and the 
new Principal of Trinity College will be Rev. R. W. 
Stopford, assistant chaplain of Oundle School, who expects 
to sail for Ceylon in January. 

* * * 

Miss WINIFRED MERCIER, O.B.E., Principal of White- 
lands Training College, died on Sunday, September 2, 
at the age of 56. Miss Mercier was a scholar of Somerville 
College, Oxford, where she took a first class in Modem 
History. After teaching at Edinburgh and Manchester, 
she was appointed Director of Studies and Lecturer in 
History at Girton. Being especially attracted to the cause 
of elementary education, she became Vice-Principal of 
Leeds Training College in 1913, and later Lecturer in 
Education at Manchester University, and in 1918 was 
appointed Principal of Whitelands. The new buildings 
opened by the Queen in 1931 will remain a monument of 
her work. She was three times President of the Training 
College Association, and by her high ideals, great personal 
charm, and wide vision, came to exercise a wide influence 
in educational circles. 

* * * 

THE late Bishop of Ripon, Dr. E. A. Burroughs, who 
died on August 26, at the age of 51, had a keen and sus- 
tained interest in religious education. Born in 1882, he 
was a scholar at Harrow and Balliol and took the Hertford 
Craven and University scholarships as well as the Chan- 
cellor’s prize for Latin verse. He was elected Fellow of 
Hertford College in 1905, and became tutor in 1905 and 
senior tutor in 1919. In 1917 he became Clapham Fellow 
at Trinity College, and from then till the end of 1921, 
when he became Dean of Bristol, he did much pastoral 
work among undergraduates, particularly in the immediate 
post-War days, when he was very highly esteemed through- 
out the University. In 1925, he became Bishop of Ripon, 
but he still continued his unofficial labours at the Univer- 
sities and particularly in the public schools. An example 
of his keenness for the cause of religious education was 
his offer to address the Council of the I.A.A.M. at their 
forthcoming meetings at Harrogate. 

* k * 

By the retirement of Prof. F. J. C. Hearnshaw, at the end 
of last term, the University of London loses one of its most 
popular and most eminent teachers. For twenty-two years 
Prof. Hearnshaw has occupied the Chair of History at 
King’s College, and under his wise guidance during that 
period the Department of History at the College has grown 
enormously both in numbers and in scope. A distinguished 
graduate of Peterhouse College, Cambridge, Dr. Hearnshaw 
became Professor of History at the Hartley University 
College, Southampton, in 1900. It was while he was at 
Southampton that he published his well-known studies on 
English Court Leet Jurisdiction. In 1910 he was appointed 
to the Chair of Modern History at Armstrong College, 
Newcastle, and two years later became Professor of History 
in the University of London, King’s College. Throughout 
his distinguished career, Prof. Hearnshaw has displayed 
a remarkably wide activity. His teaching work has occupied 
but a part of his tireless energy. He has acted as examiner 
for the Universities of London, Wales, Bristol, Durham, 
and Manchester; he has been Honorary Secretary and 
Vice-President of the Royal Historical Society ; he has 
always been prominent in the work of the Historical 
Association. And, withal, he has found time for those 
innumerable monographs, essays, articles, textbooks, and 
studies which have made him known not only to a wider 
English public, but, through sundry translations of his 
works, to a foreign public also. Furthermore, throughout 
his career he has organized and conducted research seminars 
for advanced studies ; and thus, by his vast learning and 
his kindly guidance, he has become the foster-parent of 
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many important contributions to historical knowledge 
made by his graduate students. 

For many generations of students Prof. Hearnshaw’s 
teaching will remain among the happiest memories of their 
undergraduate work. As a lecturer he was singularly lucid 
and forceful, punctuating his schematic narrative with a 
characteristically happy wit. As a tutor he will be remem- 
bered for his genial understanding of a student’s difficulties 
and for his always constructive criticisms of their efforts. 
All his old students pay tribute to his great popularity as a 
teacher. There will be many Londoners, too, outside the 
University who will miss Prof. Hearnshaw’s presence. For 
among his many activities as an educationist, not the least 
important and influential has been the organizing of annual 


courses of public lectures at the College, delivered on various 
historical themes by numerous eminent scholars. Many 
of these courses have subsequently been published in book 
form under his editorship, and have attained a wide popu- 
larity, notably the eight volumes of studies on great 
political thinkers and the more recent symposium on 
Edwardian England. It is gratifying, therefore, to all 
Prof. Hearnshaw’s friends, old students, and readers that 
his devotion to the cause of historical study and teaching 
should be publicly acknowledged as it has been recently. 
For on his retirement the University of Cambridge has 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters and the University of London has elected him to 
the title of Professor Emeritus. ONLOOKER. 


Tenure in Secondary Schools 


By A. Gray Jones, M.A., B.Litt. 


A HISTORICAL RETROSPECT (continued) 

In concluding this summary of the history of tenure, we 
may note that agreements governing the conditions of a 
master’s service had, of necessity, come into use in boarding 
schools where the nature of a resident master’s duties re- 
quired more or less precise definition. The appointment of 
masters in day schools was generally made by a minute of 
the governing body or local education authority, but the 
use of agreements was gradually extended to these appoint- 
ments since a signed agreement is the most satisfactory 
method of obviating difficulties over salaries, scope of work, 
and conditions of service. This is particularly the case 
since the Superannuation Act (1918) and the Burnham 
Scales (1920) apply to the staffs of all grant-aided schools. 

Agreements became the subject of joint discussion among 
the Joint Four Secondary Associations (Heads and 
Assistants), and eventually in 1907 a model form of agree- 
ment was devised. This, or a somewhat more concise form 
drafted by the Association of Education Committees in 
1919 and approved by the Joint Four, is now in general 
use. It provides that a master shall in his first year be on 
probation. Thereafter he shall receive not less than two 
months’ notice and shall have the right of a hearing before 
the governing body before the dismissal is confirmed. Gross 


misconduct is dealt with by suspension with the same 
right of appeal. 

Summarizing this historical sketch of tenure in secondary 
schools we may note that the traditional British dislike of 
centralization and of precise regulation is seen here as 
throughout every other part of our educational system. 
The conditions governing tenure have in fact developed on 
no co-ordinated plan, and have arisen not as part of a pre- 
conceived governmental policy but by the chance of events. 
The power of the secondary teachers’ organizations has led 
to much needed reforms, has made immediate dismissal no 
longer possible except in cases of grave misconduct, and has 
also ensured a right of appeal. 

But some of the work of the teachers’ organizations would 
never have been required had a minimum standard of 
security been laid down by the central authority providing 
grants and overlooking the administration of educational 
endowments. The opportunities given in this respect by 
the initiation of schemes under the Endowed Schools Acts 
were largely thrown away and much consequent injustice 
occurred. And as the secondary association that watches 
over the interests of the assistant masters has of late been 
increasingly perturbed by the present conditions of tenure, it 
will now be appropriate to consider the latter at some length. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF TENURE 


T is necessary in dealing with the present state of 
tenure, to decide whether it is satisfactory or not, and 
to suggest any such reforms as may be required. 


Instant Dismissal 


First, it must be emphasized that instant dismissal is 
now unknown except in cases of misconduct, and that it 
then takes the form of suspension followed closely by an 
inquiry by the governing body to determine whether the 
suspension is justifiable or not. By the terms of the usual 
agreement the headmaster must declare in writing to the 
master his reasons for suspending him from duty. The 
master invariably has the right of appearing before the 
governors at the inquiry with or without a friend. 

As a rule, suspension is inflicted only for a grave offence 
and is often proved to have been justified. The Board's 
regulations emphasize this, for every case of dismissal in a 
grant-aided school following suspension for misconduct or 
grave professional default must be reported to the Board, 
which will then determine whether the dismissed master 
must be barred from further teaching in schools under 
its aegis. Incidentally, the Board will not—and cannot— 
prevent him from teaching in private schools even if he 
has been guilty of some grave misdemeanour, as for example, 
of a sexual nature ; such are the fruits of the extraordinary 
liberty that the State accords to these schools. 

Dismissal following suspension is usually justified. 
Suspension is an extreme and immediate measure, and it 


is not to be assumed that a headmaster would take so 
drastic a step except after due and searching consideration. 
It is clearly justified in cases of flagrant disobedience 
amounting to open and deliberate defiance and also in 
cases of a criminal nature. Scrupulous care must, of 
course, be exercised by the governing body when it inquires 
into the facts. The Governors may decide that the suspen- 
sion served its purpose if it brought to their notice a state of 
affairs demanding immediate inquiry, but for which on 
examination it can be determined that dismissal is not the 
only remedy. If, however, they decide that the suspension 
was not warranted, they should take steps not only to 
remove the obvious stigma that suspension inflicts on the 
master, but they should further consider whether vindica- 
tion of his character should not also be accompanied by 
censure of the headmaster. The only possible defence ot 
the latter will be that he made an honest mistake: such 
mistakes are too costly in their results to be permitted 
more than rarely. It is fair to mention that mistakes of 
this kind are almost unknown. 


Ordinary Dismissal 


The procedure in a case of ordinary dismissal varies 
according to circumstances, but the two main features are 
(a) due legal notice; (b) a hearing before the governing 
body. Most assistant masters have signed agreements 
defining the conditions on which they are appointed, and 
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these agreements specify the terms of notice—usually half 
a term or two months—and in addition they generally 
provide for an appeal to the governors. Even where no 
appeal is mentioned in the agreement it is customarily 
granted. 

Before examining this procedure in detail it is necessary 
to distinguish between the two main categories of ordinary 
dismissals. (r) Those in which no reason is assigned ; 
(2) Those in which a reason or reasons are more or less 
formally stated. 

Reasons Not Stated 


As for the first, it will arouse astonishment outside the 
profession to know that a master may be dismissed without 
a reason being assigned. But such is the legal position— 
he is “ dismissable at pleasure.” Such cases are fortunately 
rare, but they can and do happen. There was an example 
in a grammar school near the East Coast as recently as 
1930, where a master of long service was given notice and 
duly dismissed. The governors refused to say what reasons 
actuated them, and even at the formal appeal they listened 
in stolid silence and varying degrees of discomfort to 
eloquent pleas by his advocate that they should declare 
these reasons. The I.A.A.M. therefore very properly 
blacklisted the school. Incidentally, the word “ appeal ” 
is a farcical description of proceedings in which a master 
and his friends appeared before the governors not knowing 
what charges they had to answer. Such a procedure was, 
to say the least, scandalously unjust. It should be con- 
trasted with the procedure adopted by the Board of 
Education when the Board has to decide whether a 
teacher dismissed for misconduct or grave professional 
default can be employed in grant-aided schools. The 
Secondary Schools Regulations state (paragraph 12): 
“ Before taking action the Board will use every available 
means of informing the teacher of the charges against him 
and of giving him an opportunity for explanation.” 

Whatever other reforms may be needed in tenure, here 
is one that on the most elementary conception of justice is 
immediately required—no dismissal should ever be pro- 
posed without a reason being stated on request. For if 
no master can be instantly dismissed for some grave 
offence without suspension from duty and the reasons 
being stated and inquired into, and the master’s case 
heard, how illogical and unjust it is to dismiss him for some 
lesser reasons without stating them and inquiring into 
them. How to effect this reform will be discussed later, 
but if any one will seriously deny its necessity he had 
better read no further, for in my view he is already 
impervious to argument. 


Reasons Stated 
In the great majority of dismissals the reasons are 


stated in some form or other, and can be classified in 
several wavs. 

Before classifying them it is important to consider how 
and when these reasons should be stated. Clearly if a 
dismissed master does not know them until the day of 
his “ appeal ” (inverted commas are advisedly used here), 
he is scarcely better off than if he were never to know them. 
Obviously he or his advisers ought to know well in advance 
what charge has to be faced or else they cannot fairly 
prepare their reply. It simply will not do—nor will head- 
masters or assistant masters tolerate it any longer if they 
have a modicum of professional self-respect—that the 
reasons should not be finally disclosed until at the appeal 
itself. 

The only fair and professional way is for the reasons to 
be declared well in advance. This means that before a 
headmaster makes any statement or adverse report to his 
governors which may lead to the dismissal of one of his 
staff, he ought to notify his colleague beforehand. This 
should give the latter time to prepare his reply to the 
headmaster’s statement, time moreover to put forward 
any considerations which the headmaster may not have 
realized, and in any case an opportunity to submit his 
observations simultaneously to the governors before they 
make even a provisional decision. 

The importance of this prior warning must be empha- 
sized : in my considered view it is vital. If the headmaster 
goes to the governors and says, ‘‘ I very much regret to 
say that in my opinion Mr. must be given notice of 
dismissal,” they will normally say, “ Very well: let us 
hear your reasons.” After hearing them they will probably 
decide to issue the notice of dismissal. The master will 
then be told that his dismissal is decided, but that he has, 
of course, a right of “ appeal.” 

Precisely what is the value of such an “appeal”? It 
is sometimes called a “‘ hearing ’’ before the governors, 
and that is all that it can be termed. For obviously, if the 
governors have already decided the issue—even provision- 
ally—what is the use of appealing to them ? You cannot 
appeal to a court that has already passed sentence on 
you. The only true appeal is to a higher court, one that 1s 
independent, impartial, uninfluenced by a previous and 
one-sided recital of the facts. 

Surely then it is the first duty of a headmaster when he 
proposes a dismissal, to acquaint the master beforehand, 
to tell him before he makes any report to the governors, and 
on no account to influence them in the least towards his 
views until his colleague has had a chance of stating his 
case and exerting his own influence in his own defence. 
Only thus can the first essentials of fair adjudication be 
ensured. 


« 


(To be continued) 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


INDIA 


The widespread demand for reform in Indian education has 
increased considerably since the publication in 
1931 of the Hartog Committee’s report, and 
on one point remarkable unanimity of view is 
displayed by leading educationists of quite 
different outlooks. Recent speeches at university convocations 
testify to a growing movement in favour of education of a 
“ practical ” type for those students who are not fitted for univer- 
sity education and whose presence at the universities not only 
causes congestion but lowers the standard of work. The con- 
ference of Indian universities meeting at Delhi in March re- 
solved that : 

“ A practical solution of the problem of unemployment can 
only be found in a radical readjustment of the present system of 
education in schools in such a way that a large number of 
pupils should be diverted at the completion of their secondary 
education either to occupations or to separate vocational insti- 
tutions. This will enable the universities to improve their 
standards of admission.” 


The Need for a 
“ Practical?’ 
Curriculum. 


The United Provinces Government now proposes to provide a 
general secondary education course complete in itself with the 
vernacular as the medium of instruction, and followed by higher 
education courses leading to agricultural or technical colleges 
on the one hand or to arts and science colleges on the other. 
In this way it is hoped to divert from literary and scientiic 
studies, students who would be better qualified to undertake 
courses of vocational study for commerce or industry. The 
proposals appear to be sane and well-conceived and in line with 
the opinions expressed by leading Indian educationists. 


Among the subjects chosen for discussion at the Bombay 
Teachers’ Union Meetings were the following: 


i heat “ The Syllabus Reform,” Mr. S. U. Phadnis; 
Union, “What Physical Education Stands For, 


Mr. Mukerje. Mr. Phadnis spoke on the 

necessity of altering a syllabus which had been framed in 19014 

in view of the changed conditions and altered outlook which had 

occurred since then. In the discussion which followed there 

was universal agreement, and the desire was for a syllabus with 
(Continued on page 658) 
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two distinct examinations in view—Matriculation and School 
Leaving Examination. Mr. Mukerje stressed the importance 
of physical education, maintaining that physical education was 
the basis of the psychological, physiological, mental, and 
social life of a man. In its correction of faulty postures, 
in its attempt to remove disease in children, and in the study of 
hygienic conditions at home and in school, it was invaluable. 
CEYLON 

The Chief Inspector of Schools, Ceylon, writes in Oversea 
Education of a system of double schools 
adopted there some years ago. Two groups of 
pupils are taught in the same building at 
different sessions. The grouping is made according to nationality, 
sex, or subject, according to convenience and locality. The 
system was introduced owing to the prohibitive cost of sites 
and to the steady increase in numbers of children of school age. 
One hundred and eight schools are now being conducted on these 
lines. As all members of staffs must teach five hours a day, it has 
been possible to arrange their lessons conveniently and to give 
each teacher a suitable break in work. The double system, of 
course, sometimes means between seven and eight school hours. 
The arrangements have been so satisfactory that teachers, 
parents, and education committee have given their whole-hearted 
support. 


Double Schools. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Miss M. E. Magill, New Zealand Educational Institute, dealt 
with Education—The Hope of this World—in 
her presidential address at the annual meeting. 

National education, she said, is facing a 
world-wide emergency of increasing responsi- 
bilities and decreasing resources. The cutting down of expen- 
diture is recklessly inexpert, making the fostering and studying 
of social forces which may remake the world impossible, and 
pushing education into the background as something having no 
bearing on the great issues of civilization. The schools of to-day 
determine the governments of to-morrow and should combat 
the ever-increasing intensely nationalistic outlook which brings 
wars. The common interests of education should transcend 
international jealousies. Education also has to fit the child for 
a world which has been created ready for him by a previous 
generation, and to give the child a spiritual basis in its dealings 
with life. What is taught in schools must have more bearing 
on social needs, and a feal community life should be provided. 
A social system is bad if there is 

(a) Lack of instinctive happiness. 

(b) Class hatred. 

(c) Lack of consciousness of beauty. 

(d) Lack of curiosity or want of knowledge. 

It should also be emphasized that the world is, or ought to be, 
struggling towards something better. Miss Magill specially 
emphasized this when talking of the development of compara- 
tively new countries like New Zealand, which could make all the 
mistakes of an older country or avoid them. A new country 
could create slum property, or it could benefit by the mistakes 
of an older country and build conscientiously planned areas 
which would be a credit to its administration. Children 
must be surrounded with beauty, so that they will accept 
beauty as a natural order. 


Education— 
The Hope of this 
World. 


lateron. The power of the teacher is great—to inspire or equally 
to deaden. Teachers must all join throughout the world to stem 
the tide of reaction in education to maintain the dignity of his 
calling to combat the subversive influences that threaten to 
wreck civilization. The work of a teacher is summed up by 
one educationist thus : 

“ A school is not to be thought of primarily as a place for 
becoming equipped with implements of warfare that will be 
useful in the struggle of existence. The function of the school 
is to humanize these ideals by showing them the poet’s dream of 
a brotherhood of man, a kingdom of heaven on earth in which 
men will dwell together in sympathy and understanding without 
fear of ignorance, poverty, or injustice; that the human race 


has its destiny in its own keeping, that the earth is man’s and | 


the fullness thereof, that it is no patriotism which makes it an 
act of disloyalty to think.” 


The Electrical Association for Women, 20 Regent Street, 
London, S.W. 1, has published three charts illustrating in a simple 
pictorial way the whole process of the generation and distri- 
bution of electricity from raw coal to the switch and lamp in the 
home. 
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Varia 


Messrs. BLACKIE & Son, LTD., have issued a new list for 
1934-5 of their books. The items are classified and, in addition, 
new editions and new books are brought together in the opening 
section. 

* * ok 

Longmans’ Literary News for September records the publication 
of a new book by Mr. Cherry Kearton entitled The Lion’s Roar, 
a story of life in Africa which all students and lovers of animals 
will wish to read. 

* A: * 

The Oxford Press Bulletin announces the publication this 
autumn of the first two volumes of Prof. D. F. Tovey’s Essays 
in Musical Analysis. A new opera by Vaughan Williams entitled 
The Magic Kiss is also promised. 

* * x 

THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT PREss includes in its 
Autumn List two books on the present Church controversy in 
Germany. The Press also announces three new titles in its 
series of Bible Books for Small People. 

* * * 

The McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1021 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has sent us a catalogue of their outline maps 
and publications for history and social studies (Cat. No. 34). 
Prices are quoted in American currency. 

* * * 

Messrs. W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., announce the forthcoming 
publication of Inorganic Chemistry: A Survey of Modern Develop- 
ments, by Prof. G. T. Morgan, Director of the Chemical Research 
Laboratory, Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
and F. H. Burstall. 

a A * 

The Autumn List issued by MESSRS. GEORGE HARRAP, LTD., 
contains the announcement of a new book by Mr. W. S. Berridge 
entitled Wild Animals of Our Country. Of more direct interest 
to teachers is The Story-Telling Hour by Caroline S. Bailey, and, 
for those whose sense of humour has not yet given way to exas- 
peration, the collection of Latest Howlers by Mr. C. Hunt. 


THOMAS NELSON & Sons, of New York, announce a new series 
of books for training colleges, under the general editorship of 
Prof. I. L. Kandel, of Columbia University. Volumes on educa- 
tional psychology, theory of education, and the American 
educational system are available. 

* x * 
Another popular book on physical science to swell the growing 


flood is to be published by the J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY ; it 
is by Mr. A. Frederick Collins, and is entitled The New World of 


Science. This same firm is also to publish a work on Myths and 
Legends of Flowers, Trees, Fruits and Plants by Mr. Charles M. 
Skinner. 


* x * 


The Autumn Announcements of Messrs. B. T. BATSFORD, 
LTD., include The Book of Speed, comprising a collection of 
illustrated articles by prominent men in this field of endeavour. 
We also notice Vol. 4 of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. B. Quennell’s History 
of Everyday Things in England, and a work by Miss D. D. Sawer 
on Artin Daily Life for Young and Old, and another by Mr. P. A. 
Wells on Design in Woodwork. 

+ * * 


The short Autumn List issued by Messrs. J. W. ARROWSMITH 
(LONDON), Ltp., includes a short history of slavery and the 
slave trade by Mr. C. M. MacInnes, reader in Imperial history 
at the University of Bristol, and the announcement of volumes 
on Spain and Poland by Sir Charles Petrie and Mr. E. J. 
Patterson respectively, in the Modern States Series. 

* * 


Yet another popular introduction to modern physical science 
is announced in KEGAN PAuv’s Autumn List: it is by Mr. J. 
Langdon-Davies, and is entitled Inside the Atom. Sir G. Elliot 
Smith is collaborating with Mr. G. G. Campion in a volume on 
The Neural Basis of Thought. Part of the List is given over to 
books on modern problems of politics, economics, and so on, and 
includes new and recent books on planning, money, and dis- 
armament. 
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new ones, both readers and advertisers. More thought 
and enthusiasm are being put into the making of this 
‘ Magazine of the Leaders’ than ever before. The fact is 
being recognized.’’ 
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concerning ‘‘ The Journal of Education.” 
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School Examinations Surveyed 


XI.—CHEMISTRY 


By J. H. Davies, B.Sc., Ph.D., Headmaster, Deacon’s 
School, Peterborough 


HE statistics published by the various examining boards 
show that chemistry is easily the most commonly 
offered of all science subjects at the School Certificate 
examination, and it is fair to assume ’from this that 
chemistry is also the most commonly studied of all sciences 
in secondary schools. It therefore is of very considerable 
importance that the requirements of the examining boards 
in this subject should at least run parallel with the work 
of the schools. That the demands of the boards have had 
a far-reaching influence on the type and class of work 
undertaken by the schools cannot be denied—whether 
this influence is good or bad is a very much discussed 
question, but so far as chemistry is concerned, it will be 
freely admitted by all teachers of the subject that the 
influence on the whole has been of help rather than hind- 
rance to the schools. It should be borne in mind that the 
course of work in the schools is governed not only by the 
content of the syllabus but also by the method of examina- 
tion, especially by the type of paper set and the require- 
ments, if any, for a practical test. The Higher School 
Certificate presents quite different problems from the 
School Certificate, and it will be well to consider them 
separately. First, let us take the School Certificate 
examination. 

On the whole, little exception can be taken to the contents 
of the syllabuses of the various boards, and one can readily 
agree with the conclusion of the investigators that drastic 
reform is not necessary. It cannot, however, be gainsaid 
that certain alterations, omissions and additions would 


improve most, if not all, of the existing syllabuses. Bearing 
in mind that the examination at this stage is intended for 
the non-specialist, who in all probability will cease to 
study or even take any interest in the subject after he 
has obtained his school certificate, it would appear that 
our aim should be to give our pupils a reasonably good 
acquaintance with the main facts of experimental chemistry 
and their bearing on some of the simpler problems of 
daily life—we should, at this stage, be out, not to create 
chemists, but, rather, to establish a living interest in 
things and processes around us, and particularly to 
encourage experiment. One can readily agree with the 
investigators that such additions as: simple cases of the 
hydrolysis of fats and oils leading to the simple study of 
soap and glycerine, elementary study of silica in its relation 
to glass, coal gas, water gas, &c., might with advantage 
form part of the course of work required of School Certificate 
candidates. To add these, however, without taking away 
some part of the present material for study would, one 
fears, make the syllabuses far too heavy, and it is suggested 
that much of the purely theoretical matter could with 
advantage be replaced by studies of materials which bear 
on some of the facts and problems of daily life. 

A thorough re-modelling of the syllabuses on some such 
lines, with a definite demand for descriptive and experi- 
mental work throughout, has much to commend it. Some 
of the examining boards allow schools to submit their own 
syllabuses, and the experience of the writer in examining 
the work of some of these schools has been to show that 
the experiment was well worth while. Some boards exclude 
definitely the study of the hydrocarbons—having regard 
to the present day importance of acetylene, and in a lesser 
degree ethylene, there seems to be no valid reason for 
this exclusion, especially when one remembers that nearly 
every boy, if not girl, is well acquainted with the generation 
and principal properties of acetylene, a gas which is 
becoming increasingly important in many of the processes 
which we see around us. 

Considering the papers set in chemistry at the School 
Certificate examinations, one has to ask oneself several 
questions such as: are the questions generally represen- 
tative of the demands made by the syllabus ; do they ade- 
quately cover the ground; do they transgress by going 
beyond the bounds of the syllabus; is the paper well- 
balanced ? Bound up with all such questions is, of course, 
the doubt, ever present in the minds of all who have to do 
with the preparation of pupils for examinations, viz. 
is it at all possible to examine the work of several years by 
a single paper of some eight or so questions? Scrutiny 
of the papers set in chemistry for the last few years 
shows that they have improved very considerably in all 
respects, but by the very nature of things they are often 
inadequate and frequently react very unfairly on many 
candidates. Many papers are still over-weighted by 
questions on pure theory and by calculations. It is rather 
difficult for a pupil of 15 to 16 years of age to write an 
adequate answer to such a question as “ State the law 
of multiple proportions and show how it is explained by 
the atomic theory.” Discussions of this kind are certainly 
quite out of place at the stage of the School Certificate. 

Over-weighting with calculations is apparently a very 
common fault; e.g. last July one paper contained three, 
and another paper two, calculations, giving a very unfair 
advantage to the mathematically-minded candidate. The 
writer has frequently come across a candidate whose 
knowledge of the elementary facts and principles of 
chemistry was extraordinarily poor, who has been able 
by correct solutions to the calculations to amass enough 
marks to give him a “ credit ” which he certainly did not 
deserve. In a paper of eight questions, one calculation 
would be ample. Again, many papers have a tendency 
to demand quite unimportant details and, very generally, 
they do not show a sufficient insistence on a knowledge of 
the methods of the laboratory. Exception may well be 
taken to such questions as “ Distinguish between the 
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properties of acids and alkalies ’’—the average candidate 
has definite difficulty in deciding how much or how little to 
give, and also such questions give opportunity for repro- 
duction of chunks of the textbook. 

It is not at all unusual to come across questions which 
are much too long and heavy, e.g. one recalls a question 
set a couple of years ago, which asked for descriptions, 
with all necessary practical details, of the following: 
(a) preparation of a gas; (b) determination of the equiva- 
lent of a metal; (c) determination of the volume compo- 
sition of a gas; all quite separate topics. As a rule, there 
is but little exception to be taken to the actual wording 
of the questions ; only occasionally does one come across 
cases of ambiguous wording which have escaped the 
attention of both examiner and moderator—one such 
case occurs to me: If a specimen of hydrogen sulphide 
were contaminated with hydrogen, how would you obtain 
the former free from the latter? Here, of course, only 
some of the hydrogen sulphide was required free from 
hydrogen, and this should have been stated definitely in 
the question. 

One of the examining bodies has recently tried the experi- 
ment of dividing the question paper into two parts—the 
first part consists of a large number of questions of a very 
simple nature, answers to which are to consist of a few words 
only, the second part then being devoted to the more 
usual kinds of questions which call for connected answers. 
There is much to be said in favour of this new paper—it does 
certainly provide for the possibility of a much wider survey 
and more adequate covering of the syllabus. It is perhaps 
to be looked upon as a step in the right direction, which 
should be encouraged, provided that due safeguards are 
taken to prevent passing by the addition of marks awarded 
for a large number of scraps of chemical information. It 
is sometimes suggested that the first part of such a paper 
does definitely encourage the cramming of facts; but 
with a wise selection of questions for the second part it 
should be comparatively easy to exclude from the pass list 
all crammers, who depend solely on their memory for 
book-acquired facts. This would be especially easy if 
the second part was mostly if not wholly devoted to 
questions calling for definite laboratory experience. 

There is much to be said in favour of a paper devoted 
solely to descriptions of experiments either carried out or 
seen. At this stage, the results of experience should most 
certainly be preferred to masses of book-acquired facts 
often divorced from understanding. The present type 
of paper of some eight or so questions cannot be accepted 
as satisfactory either to the schools or to the examiner, 
and it would certainly appear, that an approach to equity 
and fairness as well as efficiency can at this elementary 
stage only be attained by increasing very considerably 
the number of questions to be answered and expecting 
only short answers. It should be comparatively easy to 
draw up a paper of, say, twenty questions, with no alterna- 
tives, each calling for some half-dozen or so lines of answer. 
Of course, all such questions should be straightforward 
and entirely free from any suspicion of ‘‘ catches.” Well- 
drawn sketches should be encouraged by asking definitely 
for “labelled ” diagrams in place of descriptions of 
apparatus, which so often are distinguished only by their 
incoherence. A good labelled drawing would at any rate 
indicate some ability in setting up apparatus and show 
attention to working details. 

The actual setting of examination papers in all subjects 
is to-day done with very considerable care, and, in most, 
if not in all, cases, the papers set are subjected to moderation. 
A perusal of papers set for the last five or six years shows 
that a very serious attempt has been made to set reasonable 
questions and to keep the papers as a whole within the 
limits of the syllabuses, inadequate often as these may 
be. If the moderation is faithfully carried out by some 
one who has had experience of teaching the subject in a 
secondary school, there should be a very definite safeguard 
against sins both of omission and commission. Another 


problem, however, of very considerable difficulty does 
arise—with the eight examining boards who function in 
England and Wales it is not at all easy, under the present 
system of moderation, to secure that the papers in any 
one subject shall be all of the same standard of difficulty. 
In fact, in chemistry it does often happen that there is a 
very considerable divergence of standard between the 
several papers set at any one time. The most obvious 
way to secure the much needed uniformity of standard 
would be one examination for all secondary schools ; but 
such a counsel of perfection can scarcely be hoped for or 
perhaps desired. Is it not, however, desirable to set up a 
kind of board of moderators in each subject, whose function 
it shall be to moderate, standardize and finally lick into 
shape the papers set for all the School Certificate examina- 
tions? This alone would ensure that glaring differences of 
standard would disappear. 

There is much to be urged in favour of some form of 
examination in practical work—chemistry is pre-eminently 
an experimental subject, and it seems reasonable to assume 
that no examination in chemistry is complete without some 
form of test of the candidate’s ability to carry out simple 
work in the laboratory. At the present time, any form of 
practical test is made obligatory by only two of the 
examining bodies, and it must be confessed that these 
tests are far from satisfactory, as indeed any form of 
practical test must be, unless the examiner is present. 
It can certainly be urged that some form of practical test 
does perform the useful function of ensuring that the 
study of the subject is, at any rate to some extent, made 
in the laboratory. However, if the suggestion previously 
made, that the theoretical paper should consist wholly or 
mostly of questions involving a definite and direct acquain- 
tance with the methods of the laboratory, were adopted, 
it would almost appear that a separate practical examina- 
tion would be superfluous. Again, the suggestion might be 
made that the practical test should be replaced by a short 
written paper, say of an hour’s duration, dealing exclu- 
sively with laboratory methods. The writer is convinced 
of the unsatisfactory nature of the present practical 
examination, but he would be sorry to see it disappear, so 
long as the present type and style of written theoretical 
paper is continued. 

As a result of the Report of the Investigators, it would 
seem that a very considerable change for the better has 
taken place in the methods of marking adopted by all the 
examining bodies. Most of these do now require that the 
examiners shall draw up a very detailed schedule of marks 
for submission along with the draft paper to the moderator, 
and one board at least asks also for skeleton answers in addi- 
tion. These improvements are all to the good and are cer- 
tainly welcomed by the schools, as well as, in all probability, 
by the examiners themselves. The practice of requiring 
skeleton answers is a good one and ensures to a very 
considerable extent that the questions set shall not be of 
too advanced a character; whilst the tentative schedule 
of marks, which, of course, is often subject to very con- 
siderable alteration after sample scripts have been read, 
does tend to produce the necessary uniformity in the 
marking of the several examiners who must be engaged on 
marking the scripts of any one paper. Very considerable 
care is taken in the standardization of the marking, and 
it does really seem, that, so far as marking is concerned, 
the present system can hardly be bettered. 

Some amount of chemistry is included in the general 
science and physics-with-chemistry papers allowed as 
alternative sciences by most of the examining boards. 
The requirements in chemistry are of necessity rather 
restricted in scope, and consequently it becomes rather 
difficult to set really satisfactory questions, which have 
a direct bearing on everyday life, a condition insisted on 
by most of the boards. It would be well if pure theory 
were entirely removed from both papers and syllabuses, 
and certainly here it would be wise to insist that all answers 
are based on experiment and are entirely descriptive in 
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character. Some of the questions set often ask for more 
detail than is reasonable. No case can be made out for 
the retention of calculations in the chemistry part of 
this composite paper. 

The Higher School Certificate presents a very different 
problem. It can reasonably be expected that candidates 
at this stage are embarking or have embarked on a 
specialized and more serious study of chemistry, and it 
would be altogether unreasonable to exclude chemical 
theory from either syllabuses or papers. Nevertheless, it 
can fairly be said that most of the question papers do err 
on the side of too much theory and too little practice. 
It does really appear that the syllabuses of all the examin- 
ing bodies are both too wide in scope and too theoretical 
in character, especially when one considers that they are, 
after all, intended for school boys and girls, even though 
of sixth form standard. It is not at all unusual at 
this stage to find that candidates have acquired a very 
considerable book-knowledge of the latest theories, yet 
are quite unable to answer most elementary questions 
on the descriptive chemistry of the metals and non-metals. 
Would it not be better to demand a really sound experi- 
mental knowledge of the main facts of inorganic and organic 
chemistry rather than to ask for such things as isomor- 
phism, osmosis, indicators, &c., which, after all, can only 
be studied in a very incomplete and unsatisfactory manner 
in most school laboratories ? 

At the Higher School Certificate stage there can perhaps 
be less reason to link up the study of chemistry with such 
problems of daily life as may quite suitably be considered 
by candidates at the lower stage; but there does appear 
to be a very good and sufficient claim for a much closer 
relationship with some of the more important processes of 
chemical industry. Strange to say, Higher School papers 
seldom contain questions on industrial chemistry apart, 
perhaps, from occasional ones on metallurgical processes. 
It is suggested that some scheme, such as is required 
by the Cambridge Locals Syndicate for subsidiary applied 
chemistry, might with advantage be incorporated in the 
syllabuses of the “ group” chemistry of the Higher 
Certificate examination. Naturally, the scheme would 
have to be somewhat widened in scope so as to include 
more of the organic chemical processes of industry. Used 
as they are for the award of State and county major 
scholarships, the necessity for a definitely planned system 
of moderation which would consider and standardize all 
the Higher papers in chemistry, of the eight boards, is 
more vitally necessary here than at the lower stage. 

It is generally admitted that very considerable differ- 
ences in standard of difficulty exist between the chemistry 
papers set at the Higher School examinations of the various 
bodies, consequently, some candidates are placed at a 
serious disadvantage in the competition for State scholar- 
ships, and others, of course, are put in a position of superiority 
which their knowledge of the subject does not merit. 
Practical examinations are doubtless a necessity at this 
stage, but as at present conducted they are in the main 
only moderately satisfactory—too much is left to chance, 
and the worker in a well-equipped laboratory is in a much 
superior position to the less fortunate pupil who has to 
put up with often only the most meagre of apparatus and 
facilities. The only reasonable solution to this difficulty 
is to arrange for the conduct of the practical examination 
at each school by a qualified examiner with teaching experi- 
ence, when due allowance, positive or negative, could be 
made for laboratory conditions. Some of the Higher School 
examinations cater for chemistry as part of the group 
subject physics-with-chemistry. The syllabus and type 
of question in this paper are but little if any more advanced 
in character than those of the School Certificate. This 
subject does certainly provide a very soft option to either 
of the single group subjects, physics or chemistry, and the 
reason for its retention at the higher stage is not at all 
apparent. The demands made on the pupil are certainly 
much less than those of “ subsidiary ’’ chemistry. If the 
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subject is retained at the higher stage it would most 
certainly seem, so far as chemistry is concerned, that there 
should be a widening of the scope of the syllabus, together 
with a stiffening of the questions set. 

The last fifteen years have seen a very considerable 
advance in the methods of teaching chemistry, a result 
in no small measure of the really excellent work of the 
Science Masters’ Association: every science master and 
examiner should be a member of this Association, if only 
for the privilege of receiving its most admirable and 
helpful publication, the School Sctence Review, apart 
altogether from the great help to be gained by attendance 
at the annual meetings. Thanks very largely to the investi- 
gations which, since 1919, have been from time to time 
promoted by the Secondary Schools’ Examination Council 
of the Board of Education, the requirements, conduct and 
general technique of the examinations have improved 
beyond measure. 

Much remains still to be done and much will be done in 
the near future; it is for teachers as well as examiners 
and boards to go on with the good work of progress, and it 
may with all sincerity be hoped that sane counsels will 
always prevail—let us progress slowly but surely—nothing 
is more to be deprecated in education than violent and 
revolutionary reforms. The examination, imperfect as 
it may be, is certainly a tool of the teacher, and it can, like 
all tools, be used either wisely or unwisely. It is for all 
teachers of chemistry to use this tool to advantage, and 
when, in the course of our work, we think of improvements, 
it is highly desirable to see that our suggestions are brought 
to the notice of those responsible for the conduct of the 
examinations. That they will receive sympathetic and 
willing consideration need scarcely be said. 


HANDBOOK ON CAREERS.—A new edition has been printed of 
the Careers Handbook issued by the University of London 
Appointments Board, 46 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1 (price 
Is. 3d., post free). The Handbook has now been considerably 
enlarged and gives carefully compiled and up-to-date information 
concerning the methods of entering the various professions and 
callings open to the university man or woman. Chapters are 
devoted to the teaching profession, the Civil Services, and Local 
Government services, commerce and industry, chemistry and 
engineering, to mention but a few of the possible careers with 
which the Handbook deals. Besides an index, there is a biblio- 
graphy and a list of useful addresses. The Handbook will be a 
valuable guide for parents, teachers, and students. A consider- 
able part of the information given is likely to be of great use to 
the student contemplating a university course, and who is still 
undecided as to his or her ultimate career. 

+ * + 

EDUCATIONAL FıLms.—The Western Electric School Hiring 
Service Library has now been extensively enlarged and many 
new educational, musical, travel, and physical science subjects 
have been incorporated, all of which have been specially produced 
or adapted for educational purposes in the 16 mm. size with 
sound-on-disc. Through the medium of the Western Electric 
Service it is now possible for schools, colleges, clubs, &c., to put 
on a showing of films at a moderate fee, which includes the 
supplying of reproducing equipment and a skilled operator, thus 
ensuring a high standard of presentation. 

* + * 

NORTH OF ENGLAND EDUCATION CONFERENCE, 1935.—The 
North of England Education Conference for 1935 will be held at 
Morecambe and Heysham on January 2, 3, and 4 next. The 
Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., has 
accepted the office of President, and will give his address at the 
inaugural meeting on the morning of Wednesday, January 2. 
Addresses on the following subjects will be given: ‘ Whither 


Education,” “ Education of Unemployed Juveniles,” ‘‘ The 
Secondary School Curriculum,” “ The Unification of Post Primary 
Education,” ‘‘ The Relation of Technical Education to other 


forms of Education,” “ The Education of the Child to Seven 
Years.” An exhibition illustrating every phase of school equip- 
ment will also be held in a hall adjoining the Conference Hall. 
The joint secretaries for the Conference, Education Office, Town 
Hall, Morecambe, and Heysham, will be pleased to supply 
further detail. 
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The Planning of a National Policy of Technical Education and 
Industrial Recruitment 


NDER this heading four papers were contributed to 
the Educational Science Section of the British 
Association at the meeting held in September at Aberdeen. 


Mr. A. P. M. Fleming, C.B.E., viewed the subject from 
the aspect of “ The Problem in a Large Centralized Indus- 
try.” Effective training, he said, can only be planned 
having regard to the fundamental factors underlying 
the conduct and evolution of industries at home and the 
general state of economic and social conditions. One of 
the chief of those factors affecting this country was the 
industrialization of countries hitherto non-industrial. To 
which must be added the point that, although it is a 
commonly accepted idea that international well-being 
depends on international trading, there now exists a strong 
tendency towards nationalism. Other factors to be observed 
in co-ordinating the demand and supply of technical 
workers were: the numerical requirements of every type 
of worker; the changes in types of production and varia- 
tion in forms of industrial organization likely to affect 
the numbers and types of workers; the present inter- 
national policies regarding the shortening of hours of 
labour ; the introduction of entirely new forms of industry ; 
considerations such as alteration in the school-leaving 
age and the age of compulsory retirement. When it is 
realized that these factors cannot be accurately evaluated 
the difficulties of planning become obvious. At best it 
is possible only to discern the general trend of industrial 
requirements and to try and forecast variations in demand 
and supply which cannot be completely synchronous. 
In particular, the enormous progress made in large scale 
manufacture which has resulted in changes in manufac- 
turing methods must be considered. A mass production 
basis calls for a different type of organization and demands 
personnel with special training and experience. 

Mr. Fleming went on to describe how the various conditions 
are recognized in relation to the education and training of 
personnel in a large engineering organization, the activities 
of which involve a wide range of products, some of the 
consumable type and some of the means of production. 
The organization has normally about 10,000 employees, 
of which 3,000 are staff workers and 1,800 technical workers 
(t.e. workers above the line of draughtsmen, foremen, &c). 
Under the scheme, a premium is placed on ability and every 
channel is kept open for upward mobility. In connexion 
with what may be called the “ commissioned officers,” a 
balance between university and technical education and 
practical experience in industry is successfully held. A 
strong point brought out by Mr. Fleming was the need for 
fuller recognition by universities of the work done in the 
splendidly equipped industrial research departments. 
Such recognition could be given by conferring higher 
degrees on men who have done their research in depart- 
ments which have such vast resources. Their importance 
has been underlined by Government committees, one of 
which made it very clear that since our pre-eminence in 
certain basic industries is being challenged by other 
nations, we have to face a decline in some industries which 
may be permanent. We must, therefore, turn more and 
more to the development of new industries. 

Mr. G. W. Thomson’s contribution was given under the 
heading of ‘‘ The Condition of Technical Education in Scot- 
land from the industrial point of view : the requirements and 
how they have been met.” At the outset, Mr. Thomson 
made the point that a nationally planned scheme 
of technical education and industrial recruitment which 
results in a higher standard than ever in the quality of 
production seems a futility while a large proportion of the 
population exists in semi-starvation through lack of 
opportunity to exercise its craftsmanship. The question 
is therefore not one of the relationship of education to 


industry, but of the relationship of industry to life. “ Why 
should the labourer’s children be highly trained as crafts- 
men, merely to speed up production, and to deprive 
their parent of his livelihood, rendering even themselves 
redundant ? ” Any inquiry must be something of a social 
study rather than a detailed examination of the facilities 
provided for technical education and industrial recruit- 
ment. 

So far as technical education for agriculture, textiles, 
mining, printing, engineering, &c., is concerned, there are 
three divisions. In the first, the provision made for 
the purely scientific or university type of education is 
generally considered ample. The second division includes 
the facilities provided by technical institutions in the 
great industrial centres where diploma courses may be 
taken in day or evening classes. The tendency, however, 
is for diploma students to enter careers of specialization. 
The day work presents a difficulty since students are not 
always able to get time off from work: thus evening classes 
are overcrowded, and the natural fatigue of evening 
students robs the classes of a certain amount of effective- 
ness. The third and largest class is that provided by 
evening classes dealing with the more elementary aspects 
of technical education. Facilities in this connexion are 
widespread, even in the smaller Scottish towns. The lack 
of apprenticeship is a serious aspect of modern indus- 
trialism. The boy picks up what he can of his craft without 
real guidance, and there is often no direct link between 
office or shop and class work. Mr. Thomson referred to an 
apprenticeship scheme drawn up some years ago by the 
Association of Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen, 
which ensured proper and adequate training by appren- 
ticing entrants to the trade union rather than to employers. 
The scheme, however, has not been put into operation. 
Mechanical methods have been of little benefit to workers, 
and have resulted in loss of individual skill and initiative. 

Mr. Thomson reviewed further the conditions in the 
building, textile and engineering industries, and said that 
industry should say what it wants of the schools. How far, 
for example, is a vocational bias desirable ? Should central 
schools avoid specific training ? How far does a certain 
amount of vocational training make the young worker 
adaptable when he suddenly finds himself at work? In 
his conclusion, Mr. Thomson stated that the imperfect use of 
English among technical men is notorious, and urged the 
necessity of a much larger place for the teaching of English 
in every scheme of technical education. 

Mr. J. W. Bispham gave “ An Administrative View of 
the problem.” He traced the development of education 
since the Act of 1902 extended secondary education. 
Since then there had been a widening of the field for recruit- 
ment for responsible posts filled originally by pupils of 
endowed grammar schools and public schools. But our 
present civilization does not demand, to so large an extent, 
the old scholastic tradition which secondary schools had 
tended to follow. To meet a more complex organization 
of society, additional parallel forms of education are 
required. It was in part to meet this situation that tech- 
nical education had grown. One of the ideals of technical 
teachers is that those who enter what were at one time 
regarded as Grade B and Grade C occupations, should be 
taught to think of them as of Grade A value as a service 
to the community and of Grade A interest. 

Mr. Bispham proceeded to consider the junior technical 
school as an educational parallel to the secondary school. 
These schools should be much better known : for in them 
pupils are taught to think of their job as fine and honourable: 
they have been led to think of beauty in craftsmanship ; 
to think of the parts played in industry and commerce 
of making and selling, of material costs and labour costs, 
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of the factory and office staff as a team; to consider the 
behaviour of materials in terms of scientific generalization. 
An essential condition of these schools is that a substantial 
proportion of the teachers is recruited from industry. 
Almost every form of technical education, said Mr. Bispham, 
is planned in relation to industry just as is done in setting 
up the typical junior technical school. There are always 
preliminary consultations between education and industry. 
He stressed the need for technical colleges to be administered 
on a regional basis, for co-operation between technical 
colleges and universities so as to secure the minimum of 
overlapping in staffiig and equipment, for the linking of 
continuation class systems with technical colleges, for a 
national scheme of technical scholarships, and the insti- 
tution of a national certificate in commerce such as exists 
for engineering, chemistry, &c. 

In the second part of his paper Mr. Bispham dealt 
with the raising of the school-leaving age to 15, and 
the problem of compulsory continuation classes. He 
thought that the adoption of a system of half-time com- 
pulsory day continuation schools up to the age of 18 would 
be more convenient to industry than the method of the 
Education Act of 1918, which required in effect only about 
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eight hours per week of school attendance. Mr. Bispham 
gave figures which showed that these schools could be set 
up progressively over several years. They would not be 
substitutes for, but additional to, the raising of the school- 
leaving age at an appropriate time. The combination of 
the two projects would result in a large reduction in both 
juvenile and adult unemployment. 


Dr. W. Rintoul’s paper dealt with “ Technical Education 
as Applied to the Training of Industrial Chemists.” He 
emphasized the point that the term “ industrial chemist ”’ 
covers a wide field of occupations. A broad classification 
of the term would include the analyst, the chemist engaged 
in control of plant and manufacture, the research chemist, 
and the commercial chemist attached to the business side 
of industry. For all classes a good general education 
should precede a thorough training in chemistry, if possible 
up to the standard of an Honours B.Sc. degree. Then 
would follow the question of the direction and degree of 
specialization which might be advisable. Specialization 
in too narrow a field should be avoided since it may lead 
to years of waiting for a suitable opening in the field 
selected. Dr. Rintoul then considered the question of 
specialization under the classifications indicated above. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


POLAND 


Although Poland enjoys the proud distinction of having been 
the first country to establish a Ministry of 
A Resurrection. Public Instruction (1773-95), the subsequent 
course of her education was by no means 
smooth. The period of political oppression which followed 
banished for more than a hundred years her very language and 
history from her schools. To-day, thanks, it may almost be said, 
to the Great War, she is undergoing what has been spoken of as 
“ a magnificent educational resurrection.” Her latest Education 
Act (1932) declares its aim to be: ‘ to secure for the Republic 
a body of active citizens fully conscious of their duties, to secure 
for those citizens the highest religious, moral, intellectual, and 
physical cultivation as well as the most complete preparation 
for practical life, and to open the highest stages of scientific 
and professional education to the most gifted members of every 
social class.” A Polish professor in his comment is more explicit 
still: “ The essential purpose is to bridge the abyss hitherto 
separating class from class, and to redress inequalities of wealth 
and education. . . . Children of all classes will now mix on the 
same school benches, thus realizing, among other new ideals in 
education, that of the école unique, with its aim of securing civic 
and social amelioration by means of the school.” 


Another enthusiast writes: ‘‘ The new Polish school is based 
on two fundamental principles—the social 

School and State. ideal of community and the personal ideal of 
autonomy. Social and individual education 

together will develop the innate germs of the Polish child till they 
fuse into a unity and make of him a harmoniously complete 
man. (The old Pestalozzian ideal again!) The new school is 
also resolutely national. Animated by the ideals of the restored 
State, it surrounds the child with an atmosphere of profound 
love for this State, inculcating the worship (culte) of all who have 
given blood and life for its independence. In the front rank as 
creator of this independence stands Marshal Joseph Pilsudski, 
spiritual chief of the Poland of to-day.” This menacing note of 
Hitlerism is somewhat tempered by the final sentence: ‘‘ Never- 
theless our Polish school, conforming with the noblest human 
ideal, refuses to fill its children’s souls with ferments of hostility 
and aversion for any, with hatred even for enemies.” Here 
speaks the Poland of the famous Moral Disarmament resolution. 
We read elsewhere that the new school, with its modern methods 
(co-education excluded), its modern curricula, and its better- 
equipped teachers, is to be a “live school, which, while fully 
appreciating the absolute values outside time and space, seeks 
to base itself on life, on Polish reality—not in the old way 
following life, but creating in the vanguard a new life, a new 
Polish reality.” All this great forward adventure is to be largely 
based on, and guided by, “‘ contemporary psychological research.” 


The Polish Archives of Psychology (a quarterly, founded in 1926 
by the late Prof. Josephine Joteyko), is in 
itself sufficient evidence of this. We quote a few 
titles of articles in recent numbers (con- 
veniently summarized in English, French, or German): Co- 
ordination in the domain of pedagogical psychology ; Certain 
physical signs of examination-emotion ; Reaction of animals and 
young children to objects on a stand; Behaviour of white rats 
in concave and convex labyrinths; The favourite reading of 
children (including “ Dickensem and Markiem Twainem’’) ; The 
aptitude of children to reproduce melody ; Mutual understanding 
in little children; A plebiscite of sympathy and antipathy between 
boys and girls of 4 to 10; An inquiry into the interests of youth 
in secondary schools. Of the last we add a brief summary : 
Youth is keenly interested in contemporary problems, both 
technical and cultural; desires adequate preparation for the 
fuller life awaiting it; is attracted by philosophical and meta- 
physical speculations—the nature and purpose of life, the 
problem of immortality, &c.; but seeks above all to understand 
its own nature in all its aspects. The response, it is said, throws 
a flood of light on the soul of the adolescent, and on the differ- 
ences between the sexes. 

Of Poland’s more than seventy educational journals, the only 
other that reaches us is a recent addition to the psychological 
group—the International Bulletin of the Scientific Society of 
Pedagogy (Warsaw). The number before us (in French through- 
out) contains three lengthy studies: The progressive compre- 
hension of symbolical pictures in children and adolescents of 
both sexes; The village family as an educational centre; and The 
pedagogical activities of Prince Adam Czartoryski (a reformer 
of the late eighteenth century, much concerned for the education 
of girls, then almost entirely neglected). 


Psychological 
Activity. 


We note International Conferences on Geography (in August, 
in Warsaw), on Philosophy (in September, in 
onerose Prague), and, especially, on Moral Education 
° (also in Warsaw, in September—but born in 
London, in 1908). Of this last the general theme was “ The moral 
forces common to every human being, their sources and their 
development through education—considered from the point of 
view of psychology, pedagogy, sociology, and philosophy.” 
Sub-sections dealt with Morality and work; International 
understanding through youth; Children’s literature; and 
Co-education. 

For much of the foregoing we are indebted to L’Education 
(Paris), and for some to the Bulletin of the International Bureau 
of Education (Geneva). But when we turn to the non-pro- 
fessional world-press it is a rude shock to find Poland’s politics 
so far behind her pedagogics. And are we to believe the rumour 
of women conscripts for the next war ? 
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Tenure in Secondary Schools 
By A. Gray Jones, M.A., B.Litt. 
(Continued) 


Reasons Stated (continued) 


O illustrate the argument that no dismissal should even 
be proposed without a prior warning to the master 
concerned, together with a clear statement of the reasons, 
reference can be made to two cases that occurred during 
the same month. In the first, a headmaster had, after 
long consideration and previous warnings, come to the 
conclusion that one of his staff with poor qualifications 
must be given notice. He drew up a statement incor- 
porating recent reports by H.M. Inspectors, and arranged 
to submit it to the governors. He gave a copy to the 
master well in advance; the latter consulted his advisers. 
The governors decided to hear both parties before arriving 
at any decision, and every facility was given both to 
the headmaster and the assistant to put forward their 
respective arguments and to cross-examine these in detail. 
Eventually, the master was given extended notice. 


The procedure was as fair as it could be in the circum- 
stances, and the master and his advisers felt that the 
headmaster had been scrupulously fair and straightforward, 
and that the governors had tried to be impartial and just. 
No sense of grievance remained. 


In the other, a well-qualified young master was the 
victim. The headmaster was dissatisfied with the examina- 
tion results secured by his colleague, and had warned him 
of them. Six months later he called in a local inspector 
who apparently made a somewhat off-handed adverse report 
(‘‘ apparently,” —for no written report was ever made). 
The headmaster pressed his colleague to resign. He refused, 
despite extreme pressure, and consulted his professional 
association. A representative of the latter was told by the 
headmaster that he was not satisfied that his colleague 
had sufficient ‘‘ drive’’; and that he must resign or be 
dismissed. A fortnight later the governors were asked by 
the headmaster to serve formal notice of dismissal; they 
did so. The master appealed. At the hearing, and only 
after repeated requests, he and his adviser were given 
“ without prejudice ’’ the formal charges: (1) unsatis- 
factory examination results; (2) ineffective discipline ; 
(3) general inefficiency. The charges were strongly refuted 
at a moment’s notice, but no facilities were given for a 
full examination of the charges, nor was satisfactory 
evidence made available for scrutiny. As might be ex- 
pected, the decision was that the dismissal should stand, 
unless the master resigned. The master and his advisers 
were left with a feeling of deep grievance, which still 
persists. The procedure had been, in their opinion, unfair, 
the appeal was in effect a farcical proceeding, the dismissal 
was unjustified. 


Do not these two cases amply illustrate the contention 
that a clear statement of the reasons for the proposed 
dismissal should be given to the master concerned before 
any adverse report is made to the governing body ? 

We shall revert later to this question of appeal, but the 
main categories into which the reasons may be assigned 
must now be considered. 


Reasons for Dismissal Classified 


(1) Dismissals due to overstaffing caused by a fall in the 
number of pupils, or amalgamation of schools. 


This type of dismissal does not occur in schools con- 
trolled by large and progressive local education authorities 
such as London and Birmingham, where a scheme of 
transfer averts it. It is a somewhat rare but extremely 
difficult problem in semi-independent endowed schools, 
particularly in rural areas. Where a master in these circum- 
stances fails to obtain another post, not only is he faced 
with unemployment, but his prospects of a pension may 


be imperilled. In such cases, it ought not to be impossible 
to devise some form of statutory compensation for loss of 
office. Such a safeguard obtains throughout the civil 
service, and by analogy should be extended to all forms 
of grant-aided service in schools. It only remains to be 
added that no local authority or board of governors should 
embark on a scheme of re-organization or amalgamation 
without taking stringent precautions against avoidable loss 
of tenure. 


(2) Inefficiency. The chief cause of dismissals is, of 
course, alleged inefficiency. This is commonly based on a 
charge either of ineffective discipline or of a failure to 
produce satisfactory results in teaching (not necessarily 
measured by examinations). 


As to the first of these, it must be admitted that if a 
man’s discipline is definitely weak, so weak, e.g. as to 
interfere seriously with the work of the school, the question 
at once arises whether he ought not to follow some other 
profession. Provided he has passed satisfactorily through 
his probationary year, his difficulties in maintaining dis- 
cipline may only be temporary and generally are conquered 
when he moves to another school. The obvious course 
before seeking the drastic step of dismissal is to put him 
on a renewed period of probation during which all possible 
help and guidance should be given. This question of dis- 
cipline is a large one, however, and can only be cursorily 
examined here. 


The charge of inefticiency due to unsatisfactory work 
covers a very wide field. It involves the vexed questions 
of examination results and of inspections. Of the first it 
may be said that on the whole examination results are a 
reasonable index of capacity in teaching ; a long succession 
of failures in one subject over a period of years is, to say 
the least, significant. Care would have to be taken to 
ascertain whether these failures are due to an insufhcient 
allowance of time for the subject in these days of crowded 
time-tables, and whether necessary equipment is provided. 
Moreover, a failure to secure good examination results 
might be compensated for by success in other directions, 
particularly in social activities and out-of-school activities, 
which can be as valuable to pupils as the severely intel- 
lectual training. Often attendance at a good vacation 
course will bring about an improvement in teaching 
methods. 


A further point is that the efficiency of some men falls 
off in middle life through a variety of causes. A master 
in the fifties cannot always be expected to obtain the same 
standards of vigorous and competent work as a younger 
man. The efficiency of such men should be judged not by 
their performance during a few years in middle life, but 
by their work over the whole of the teaching career. If 
this reasonable rule were adopted, the scandal of dismissing 
elderly men before they have attained pensionable age 
would never recur as it has done recently. 

There may be rare cases in which an unreasonably high 
standard of examination results is expected by a head- 
master—usually a young and ambitious one, who looks 
upon his post as a stepping-stone to the control of a larger 
and better-known school. If his ambition leads him to 
take action resulting in the unnecessary dismissal of one of 
his colleagues, he is surely acting unprofessionally. 


The question of efficiency is, of course, a very wide one 
and cannot be examined in great detail here. Many and 
various are the ideas of what constitutes efficiency, and 
while there is an average opinion round about which 
reasonable men will agree, the divergencies from this view 
are extreme in some instances. The question of efticiency 
does, however, bring in the Board of Education, which 
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through its inspectorate must verify as a condition of 
grant that grant-aided schools reach a minimum standard 
of efficiency. The reports of H.M. Inspectors naturally 
deal with the quality of the teaching, and in consequence 
they raise the question of the efficiency of the staff. 

There was a time well on into the early decades of the 
century when H.M. Inspectors were looked upon as—and 
often assumed the functions of—dictators and inquisitors. 
Coming down like a wolf on the fold, they swept through 
a school, leaving on occasions a trail of dismissals as a 
result of adverse reports. Very rarely, an autocratic and 
unscrupulous headmaster might so bias an inspector before- 
hand by previous discussion of a master’s work that an 
unfavourable report was inevitable. It is refreshing to 
know that such occasional injustices, due to incomplete or 
hasty inspection, no longer exist, or at any rate are prac- 
tically unknown at present. 

In fact, inspectors act now more as consultants and 
advisers whose function it is to discover and propagate 
new ideas and to encourage and assist those teachers whose 
work they view. It is taken for granted that no inspector 
will make an adverse report on a master nowadays without 
notifying him previously, and hearing his views on the 
proposed criticisms. H.M. Inspectors as a rule now take 
scrupulous care to report fairly and with a sympathetic 
outlook, and it is only fair that ample acknowledgment 
should be made here of the great change for the better in 
their relation to the tenure problem. 


Incompatibility 

Cases sometimes occur where a headmaster and one or 
more of ‘his staff come to loggerheads on personal grounds, 
and the resulting friction is such as to interfere with the 
efficient administration of the school. Such difficulties are 
fortunately rare, but when they arise they are not always 
easily settled, particularly when either or both of the 
parties concerned lack the solvent grace of a sense of 
humour. Should the friction be very serious, the matter 
may come before the governing body and may end in the 
dismissal of the assistant. 

Rather than refer such a case to a governing body it 
would be far better to settle it by arbitration. An arbitration 
court for difficulties of this kind was constituted in IgIo 
by the I.A.A.M. and the I.A.H.M., having three members 
from each association and an independent chairman. In 
October, 1911, it was announced that three cases of diffi- 
culty had been settled by it, and recourse to governors 
avoided. The machinery still exists for this court of 
arbitration, and should be used wherever necessary. If 
after a case of this kind has come before the court and 
one of the parties has failed to abide by its decision, it 
goes without saying that his position would be much 
weaker if subsequently he appealed to the governing body. 

A case may arise where one of the parties refuses to have 
recourse to this court. It is probable that he could thus 
damage his standing with his governors if the dispute 
came before them. On the other hand, local education 
authorities and governing bodies are often jealous of their 
own powers, and it is not inconceivable that in rare instances 
they would regard adjudication by an arbitration court as 
an unwarrantable assumption of their own duties. 

We can for the present evade any difficulty in this con- 
nexion by recollecting that personal reasons such as incom- 
patibility and the like are happily rare, and it speaks 
fortunes for the good sense of all parties concerned that 
such difficulties are very little heard of outside the few 
schools where they have existed. 


Are the Present Safeguards Sufficient 


The main reasons for dismissals have now been examined, 
but these alone do not explain the widespread feeling 
among assistant masters that their tenure is insecure. The 
fact is that they believe the machinery for safeguarding 
their tenure is neither adequate nor—such as it is—does 
it function successfully. This belief led the council of the 


I.A.A.M. to pass the quoted resolutions, a significant 
feature of which is the demand for an appeal to an impartial 
tribunal. It is evident, therefore, that the usual appeal 
to the governors is no longer regarded as a sufficient 
safeguard. 

We must therefore next consider the present machinery 
for appeals, and afterwards examine reforms that may 
appear to be necessary. Two reforms have already been 
indicated in the discussion of dismissals due to over- 
staffing or to personal reasons such as incompatibility. 

The safeguards against insecurity of tenure vary accord- 
ing to the type of school, but in every case they depend on 
an appeal to the controlling body whether it be the governors 
or the local education authority. It may at once be said 
that as a rule there is greater security of tenure in schools 
controlled more or less directly by a local authority. The 
position is less satisfactory in the smaller endowed schools 
that are either partially or wholly independent of local 
authorities. 

A small number of large local education authorities (all 
municipal and not county bodies) prefer to administer 
their secondary schools through the higher education 
committee and not through governing bodies. I am not 
concerned with the merits or defects of this system except 
as it concerns tenure, but I have heard it upheld by a 
leading director of education, who claimed that this system 
gave an ideal measure of security of tenure. 

He argued that when a headmaster proposes to dismiss 
an assistant, the latter has no completely adequate right 
of appeal to a governing body, for the governors were too 
apt to be influenced by the headmaster and to adopt his 
views, and they were too near to the question at issue to 
adjudicate on it in a thoroughly impartial manner. On the 
other hand, if the school were administered directly by the 
local education authority, the dismissal of masters was the 
prerogative of the local education authority. Accordingly, 
proposals for a dismissal would be scrutinized by the local 
education authority or by a sub-committee of the local 
educational authority, and the matter would be dealt with 
more openly than if it merely went to a local board of 
governors. The local education authority invariably 
included members of wide experience in educational affairs 
and generally some members with legal or administrative 
training, and this guaranteed a careful and experienced 
scrutiny as well as an impartial one. No headmaster 
would thus venture to bring forward a proposal for dismissal 
unless he knew he had a very strong case that would 
stand any amount of cross-examination and inquiry. The 
result was that security of tenure for assistant masters in 
this particular area was ideal. 

There are many schools which, though financed and con- 
trolled by local authorities, are administered by governing 
bodies. In these schools, experience shows that difhculties 
of tenure are rare if the local authority maintains adequate 
control by not permitting a dismissal to take effect until the 
local education authority has given approval. Where the 
governors’ decision is subject to confirmation, there is in 
effect a further appeal to the local education authority, 
and where the local education authority is prepared to go 
to the length of setting up an inquiry into the case the 
interests of justice are adequately preserved. It can be 
taken for granted, that a master belonging to a professional 
association would only appeal from the governors to the 
local education authority if he were backed by his associa- 
tion, and its support would be withheld if there was no 
semblance of hardship or injustice about his proposed 
dismissal. 

Where, however, the local authority gives financial aid 
without imposing control, it has delegated its powers to 
the governing body (as in the notorious Haverfordwest 
case). It is in such cases that insecurity of tenure arises, for 
here—in endowed schools aided unconditionally by a local 
education authority, just as in schools independent of a local 
authority—the governing body is supreme. 

(To be continued) 
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Sir John Adams 


By Sir Percy Nunn, M.A., B.Sc., Director Institute of Education, University of London 


IR JOHN ADAMS was 77 years of age, yet the news of 
his death at Los Angeles on September 30 came as a 
painful shock to all his friends ; for it had seemed almost 
unthinkable that death could prevail against his marvellous 
vitality. He might be said to have enjoyed (the word is 
wholly appropriate) three successive careers as a teacher and 
writer. The first was in Scotland, and lasted from his 
graduation at Glasgow to his appointment as the first 
principal of London Day Training College. This was the 
period in which, as assistant master and headmaster, he 
acquired that strong sense of reality in educational matters 
which was the basis of his appeal to practical teachers all 
over the English-speaking world. It was also the time 
during which he first exercised, with outstanding success, 
the functions of a training college principal and made his 
singular gifts and powers known to the wider world by the 
publication of his wise and witty Herbartian Psychology. 
His second career, which was possibly the happiest and 
was certainly the one which carried his name and fame 
farthest afield, consisted of the twenty years he spent in 
London, filling the dual role of the first professor of educa- 
tion in the University and head of the new training college 
which had been planned and launched by those broad- 
minded and far-sighted administrators who, in the years 
preceding 1903, laid the foundations of the splendid system 
of higher education subsequently developed by the Educa- 
tion Committee. This was for Adams a period of multi- 
farious activities and ever-growing influence. The Man- 
chester Guardian remarks truly (I think) that under Adams's 
direction ‘‘ London Day Training College came to be highly, 
and one can say affectionately regarded both by teachers 
and administrators throughout the whole range of London 
education.” As an educational writer he reached in these 
years the peak of his achievements in the Evolution of 
Educational Theory—a work which expressed in an entirely 
characteristic way Adams’s wide knowledge, comprehensive 
human interests, and philosophic outlook. A less formidable 
but scarcely less valuable book on Exposition and Illustration 
in Teaching belongs to the same period, and is rich in those 
shrewd and witty observations and that intimate and 
sympathetic understanding of young minds which delighted 
and warmed the hearts of all the author’s personal pupils. 
Lastly came the time when, according to the theory 
officially held in most English universities, Adams was too 
old to exercise any longer the functions of a professor. He 
retired with the dignified title of Emeritus Professor but 
refused to honour the meaning of “ worn out ” which, as 
he pawkily pointed out, properly belongs to the adjective. 


For, not long afterwards he entered upon a tnumphant 
progress through the British Dominions, delivering lectures 
of which the echoes still resound in Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa, and then settled down to his third career 
as Professor of Education in the University of California. 
Here he lived, happy and greatly honoured, instructing and 
delighting the vast classes which an American university 
offers to its more popular teachers. He was once pointed 
out in the street as the man who was to be the next President 
of the University. The statement was, very likely, devoid 
of substantial foundation, but was nevertheless a striking 
index of the width and depth of Adams’s influence. Nor 
was this influence confined within the area of his own 
university, spacious enough as that might seem. He was 
constantly demanded at the summer session of the School 
of Education at Harvard, and frequently visited the uni- 
versities in Arizona and other regions which for the English- 
man are romantically ‘‘ off the map.” In looking through 
one of his letters the other day I was reminded of what he 
evidently regarded, and with complete justification, as an 
achievement which even the less egoistic of men (and 
Adams was certainly that) might mention to his friends: he 
had lectured in the University of Tennessee on “ Evolu- 
tion ” and came through the ordeal with great honour! 

But the semi-popular exposition of dull and difficult 
educational doctrines in which Adams was so great a master 
did not employ all his energies even as he approached his 
second and final retirement. His Everyman's Psychology 
and the delightful essays which first appeared in these 
columns and were subsequently published under the title 
The Teacher's Many Parts, showed that his pen was as ready 
and witty as ever. 

London Day Training College has now changed its status 
and its name, and has become the University of London 
Institute of Education. But the memory of its first prn- 
cipal will live in it long after all who knew and loved him 
have disappeared from the scene; for while he was still 
with us to enjoy a compliment that he knew to be as sincere 
as it was rare, the Delegacy of the Institute founded in his 
honour an annual lecture the secondary purpose of which is 
to widen the basis of understanding among British and 
American students of education. Almost immediately 
after the first ‘‘ Adams’ Lecture ” had been delivered by 
Dr. E. Deller, Principal of the University of London, a 
parallel series was initiated in the University of Califorma. 

The second ‘‘ Adams ” Lecture will take the form of a 
memorial address to be delivered at the Institute on 
Monday, November 12, by Sir Michael Sadler. 


Personal Paragraphs | 


Mr. J. H. BaDLeEy is retiring at the end of the current 
school year from the Headmastership of Bedales School, 
the school which he founded in 1893 as the first co-educa- 
tional boarding school. Mr. Badley was educated at 
Rugby School and Trinity College, Cambridge, and gradu- 
ated with a first class in the Classical Tripos, 1887. Prior 
to commencing at Bedales, Mr. Badley had three years’ 
experience as an assistant at Abbotsholme. Many promi- 
nent persons have sent pupils to Bedales—including the 
Prime Minister and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

* * $ 

Mr. L. T. Brown, at present Headmaster of Longton 
High School, Stoke-on-Trent, has been appointed Head- 
master of Spring Grove Secondary School, Middlesex. 
He is a former pupil of Haberdashers’ Aske’s School, 
Hatcham, and graduated from Christ's College, Cambridge, 
with first class honours in the Modern Languages Tripos. 
Mr. Brown has had eleven years’ experience in secondary 
schools, including appointments at Haberdashers’ Aske’s, 
Sir T. Rich’s school at Gloucester, and Dulwich College. 


During the War he served from 1914 to 1919 with the 
12th London Regiment attached Inteélligence Corps. 
+ * * 


Mr. GEORGE FLETCHER, who died on September 20, was 
one of the pioneers of technical education in Ireland. In 
1894, Fletcher, who had already made a name as a university 
extension lecturer and as an organizer, was appointed an 
inspector under the Science and Art Department. Seven 
years later, when the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland came into being, Fletcher 
was made Chief Inspector, and on the appointment of 
Sir Robert Blair to London in 1904, he became Assistant 
Secretary, Technical Instruction, to the Department. 
Here he found himself in congenial surroundings, and in the 
succeeding years he exerted an important influence on 
education in Ireland, his service being rewarded by the 
honorary degree of M.A., conferred by Trinity eae 
Dublin. Discussions on aspects of education at meetings ° 
the British Association and of other bodies will be the 
poorer by the loss of George Fletcher. ONLOOKER. 
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For Middie Forms 


AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY 


An English Course for Middle Forms. 
By A. R. MOON and G. H. McKAY. 


“ This is a book based on sound lines. It contains a great 
variety of useful and original exercises that aim at training 
observation and judgment.’'—The Journal of Education. 


For School Certificate 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE 


An Introduction to the Art of English Study. 
By A. R. MOON and G. H. McKAY. 


‘** An excellent collection of examples for practice in vocabu- 
lary, précis, paraphrase, and analysis.""—The Journal of 
Education. 


For Middle Forms 
BRITAIN IN 


WORLD HISTORY 
By E. H. DANCE Ss. 


In two Parts. 3s. each. 
Part |. To 1603. Part Il. Since 1603. 

In three Sections, under the title of Longmans’ 
New Age Histories. Book |. To 1485. 

Book Il. 1485-1714. Book Ill. Since 1714. 2s. 3d. each. 


A very successful course for middle forms, of which over 
15,000 copies have been printed in the last two years. 


For Higher School Certificate Work 


ELEMENTARY CALCULUS 


Part I. 


By F. BOWMAN 6s. 6d. 
INTERMEDIATE 
MECHANICS 

By D. HUMPHREY 

Vol |. Dynamics. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. Il. Statics and Hydrostatics. 10s. 6d. 


An Introductory Course 


. 693 


THE HERITAGE OF 
LITERATURE SERIES 


The following volumes have been published. 


Section A. No. |. Real Adventure. Is. 6d. 
No. 2. Creatures of the Wiids. !s.6d. 
No. 3. England Out of Doors. Is. 6d. 
Section B. No. l. The England of Queen Anne. 
By Prof. G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M. 2s. 


** The whole appearance of the little volumes is beyond praise. 
Pupils will want to own them.’’—School Guardian. 

“ A series which is calculated to foster not only a love of good 
literature but of companionable books.’’— World's Children. 
“ This series of finely produced books at reasonable prices 
bids fair to rival other well-established series of school books 
by providin memorable reading which pupils and teachers 
will enjoy. They are beautiful books to handle and to read.” 
—Catholic Teacher. 


" Write for a list of this series. 


For Upper Middle Forms and School 
Certificate Work 


A CONCISE HISTORY 


OF BRITAIN TO 1934 
By R. M. RAYNER 


To 1603, 3s. ; 1485-1714, 2s. 6d. ; 
1603-1783, 2s. 6d.; 1714-1934, 3s. ; 
1783-1934, 2s. 6d. ; 1688-1815, 2s. 6d. 
Complete in One Volume, 6s. 6d. 


** Excellent series for School Certificate purposes.” 
—The Times Educational Supplement. 


For Middie Forms and School Certificate 


A CONCISE 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


By A. WALKER and G. P. McNICOL 
Without Answers, 248 pages. With Answers, 
282 pages. 2s. 6d. each 


Provides a course in Arithmetic for pupils from the age of 
li years in Secondary, Central, and Advanced Division 
Schools. After a revision of the Four Rules and Compound 
Quantities, the usual work up to Matriculation standard is 
considered. 

* The examp os are well planned, and made as interestin 

as possible by being related in numerous cases to actua 

problems. ’”'—School Government Chronicle. 


A SCHOOL COURSE OF SCIENCE 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL 
By JAMES HUNTER 


Part |. is. 9d. Part Il. Is. 9d. 


Parts | and Il, in one Volume. 3s. 3d. 


“it may be said at once that the material provided is adequate. The book is full of excellent experiments, carefully 


graded and well illustrated with interesting diagrams . . 


- an extremely useful textbook." —Education. 


FOR HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND SCHOLARSHIP WORK 


A TEXTBOOK ON HEAT 
By A. W. BARTON Ts. 6d. 


“ A brilliant cextbook.’’—The Times Educational Supplement. 
“ is likely to become a school classic.‘'—Science Progress. 


“ A brilliant piece of work, representing science instruction 
at its best.’’—-Scottish Educational journal. 


For Middle Forms @ & & @ 
A PROGRESSIVE 

SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 

By J. M. HARRISON 


Introductory Course. 
. a textbook which can be recom- 


“ Actractive course. . 
mended without reservation.” ——A.M.A. 


Ready early in the NEW YEAR, 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE COURSE 


2s. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM 
F 


OR HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND 
INTERMEDIATE STUDENTS 


By SYDNEY G. STARLING és. 
** Excels as a class book.’’—Electrical Power Engineer. 


For Higher School Certificate Forms 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 


FOR HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND 
INTERMEDIATE STUDENTS 


By G. P. McHUGH 2s. 9d. 
‘** Excellencly planned . . . is lucidly written and is compact 
and cheap.’’—Education. 

INTRODUCTION TO 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 

By ALEXANDER FINDLAY 7s. 6d. 


LONG MANS, GREEN & CO. LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


NCE again candidates are reminded of the import- 

ance of complying with the rules laid down for the 
competition. In most cases the competition conditions 
were carefully observed: the neatness of the work and 
the care taken in the details of composition were very 
pleasing features. In some papers, particularly in the 
Junior Section, there was marked weakness in punctuation 
and in sentence construction. And one school submitted 
four essays in one section. 


Perhaps the most serious criticism to be made is that 
some of the competitors were not very happy in their 
choice of a subject on which to write. The selection of a 
congenial subject, well within the writer’s powers, is 
half the battle in essay writing. There was a wide variety 
in the types of composition submitted. Descriptive essays 
preponderated, but expository and critical, narrative 
(especially in the Junior Section), epistolary, diary and 
dramatic compositions were all represented. There was a 
welcome freshness about some of the titles selected, and 
some of the best essays were strikingly original. 


In the Senior Section it was difficult to make a final 
choice from the best half-dozen. In fact, all the essays 
placed in Class A were of outstanding merit in some way 
or other, and the standard of this class is distinctly high. 
The first prize went to an essay on “‘ Birthright,” a vigorous 
and well thought out criticism of modern life. The second 
prize was awarded to the writer of an essay ‘‘ On Going to 
Bed.” This theme was treated whimsically with a vein 
of humour, and yet in a natural way, with a touch of 
philosophy. Outstanding among the descriptive essays 
were “ Beloved Over All,” an essay breathing an atmo- 
sphere that could be born only of sincere feeling; and 
“ Port Isaac,” written with a pleasing freedom. One on 
“ The Lure of the Mountains ” opened very well, but was 
rather spoilt by the finish. Two candidates submitted 
diaries, with apologies to Samuel Pepys and to Dorothy 
Wordsworth. Both of these were well done and revealed 
a good understanding of the onginals. Among the more 
serious essays, special mention should be made of a very 
thoughtful, well-planned discussion on the modern theatre 
and our motives for going there. Other attractive themes 
that lent themselves to good essays were ‘ Roof-Tops,” 
“ An English Child Looks at Paris,” “ Night,” “ My Ideal 
Home and its Surroundings,” and ‘“ Leisure is quite 
Intolerable except in Small Doses.”’ 


In the Junior Section the awarding of the two prizes 
was not so difficult. The first prize went to an essay on 
“My Dog Micky,” and the second for one on “The Joy 
of Pigeon Racing.’’ Both writers had chosen subjects 
well within their powers. They revealed real interest in 
their subjects, and as a result had something fresh and 
interesting to say. The ages of candidates in this section 
ranged from 8 to 13 years. Some of the younger candidates 
produced really creditable work for their ages. 

In the following list the candidates have been divided 
in order of merit into three classes—A, Band C. After the 
names of the prize-winners in each section, those of the 
other candidates have been arranged in each class in 
alphabetical order. 


SENIOR SECTION 


Crass A.—First Prize: May C. Boyle, Notre Dame 


High School for Girls, Glasgow; Second Prize: Violet 
Cane, County School for Girls, Beckenham. 
In alphabetical order: Madeleine Blaess, The Bar 


Convent Secondary School, York; Joan Alison Crawford, 
Glengara Park, Kingstown, Co. Dublin; Geraldine Galla- 
gher, Garnethill Convent Secondary School, Glasgow ; 
Eileen Guanaria, Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds : 
Audrey Dora Hawkins, St. Michael’s Lodge School, Stoke 


Damarell ; Naomi Heywood, Convent of the Assumption, 
Ramsgate; Dorothea Kenny, Notre Dame Collegiate 
School, Leeds; Raymond Charles Love, Ryde School, 
Isle of Wight; Peggy Mace, Lansdowne House School, 
Swanage ; Mamie McGrellis, Notre Dame High School, 
Glasgow; Joyce Augusta Steer, St. Brandon's C.D.S. 
Bristol ; Nellie May Stevens, St. Brandon’s C.D.S., Bristol ; 
Jean Welham, County Secondary School, Stowmarket. 


CLtass B.—In alphabetical order: Daphne Crofton, 
Convent of the Assumption, Ramsgate; Kenneth George 
Charles Davies, County Secondary School, Llandrindod 
Wells ; Alice Devlin, Notre Dame High School, Glasgow ; 
Enid Evans, County School for Girls, Beckenham; 
Douglas Malcolm Gordon Garratt, County Secondary 
School, Llandrindod Wells; Stuart McPherson, Ryde 
School, Isle of Wight; Cynthia Millar, Convent of the 
Sacred Heart, West Hill, London, S.W.; Joan Seeley, 
County Secondary School, Stowmarket ; Kathleen Wallace, 
Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds; Margaret Willy, 
County School for Girls, Beckenham. 


Crass C.—In alphabetical order: Diana Charlton, 
Lansdowne House, Swanage ; Daphne Cheatle, Lansdowne 
House, Swanage; Anna Kathleen Ellis Foy, Glengara 
Park, Kingston, Co. Dublin; Douglas Stanley Lews, 
County Secondary School, Llandrindod Wells; Roland 
Wingfield Spencer-Smith, Ryde School, Isle of Wight. 


JUNIOR SECTION 


Ciass A.—First Prize: Nora Delaney, Bar Convent 
Secondary School (I.B.V.M.), York; Second Prize: 
Henry Francis Ivan Brooker, Ryde School, Isle of Wight. 


In alphabetical order: Kathleen Edeson, Bar Convent 
Secondary School (I.B.V.M.), York; Maureen Gallagher, 
Bar Convent Secondary School (1.B.V.M.), York; Mar- 
garet M. Halton, Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds: 
Dorothy Johnstone, Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds ; 
Magdalen Lister Robinson, St. Mary’s Convent ([.B.V.M.), 
South Ascot, Berks. 


CLass B.—In alphabetical order : Muriel Pamela Evans, 
County School for Girls, Gravesend, Kent ; Una Fellowes 
Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds ; Elizabeth Jandrell 
Moseley, County Secondary School, Llandrindod Wells; 
Marjorie Moyce, County School for Girls, Beckenhan ; 
Wendy Rogers, St. Mary’s Convent (I.B.V.M.), Sout! 
Ascot, Berks.; Mary Rose Seton-Watson, The Study, 
Wimbledon Common, London ; Joan Seymour, St. Mary i 
Convent (I.B.V.M.), South Ascot, Berks. ; William Frank 
Woollings, Ryde School, Isle of Wight; Enid Ma 
Worthing, County Secondary School, Llandrindod Wells. 


Crass C.—In alphabetical order : Yvonne Bery! Bufton. 
County Secondary School, Llandrindod Wells; Patne 
Cook, Oakwood House School, Kilburn, London: 
Knight, Oakwood House School, Kilburn, Lond": 
Dudley Lofts, Ryde School, Isle of Wight. 


. the 
HISPANIC WEEK IN LoONDON.—Under the auspice of a 


Institute of Hispanic Studies, a week’s intensiv 
Spanish and Portuguese will be held at Mercer’s School, #0 gx 
W.C., from January 3-9, 1935. Lectures on Spanish syn 
medieval and modern literature, travel, &c., will be 
Spanish or English by Prof. I. González Llubera (Unive iona), 
Belfast), Prof. A. Valbuena Prat (University of re de 
Dr. E. Sarmiento (University of Manchester), Srta. Ma! also be 
Lara (University of Liverpool), and others. There will a s 
small graded classes for Spanish conversation and beg the 
classes in Spanish and Portuguese. A joint dinner a of 
Modern Language Association will be held on the ever artber 
January 2 and other social events later in the week. Hispan 
details may be obtained from the Secretary, Institute'of 
Studies, The University, Liverpool. 
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BOOKS OF PLAYS 


Edited by JOHN HAMPDEN, M.A. 


ls. and ls. 3d. 
COPYRIGHT PLAYS BY FAMOUS MODERN DRAMATISTS 


JOHN GALSWORTHY HAROLD BRIGHOUSE 
CLIFFORD BAX . HERMON OULD 
ALLAN MONKHOUSE KITTY BARNE 
MAURICE BARING DAN TOTHEROH 
REGINALD ARKELL NAOMI MITCHISON 
J. M. SYNGE NORMAN McKINNEL 
JOHN DRINKWATER MILES MALLESON 
LOUIS N. PARKER ST. JOHN HANKIN 
A. A. MILNE W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON 
A. P. HERBERT LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
BERNARD GILBERT J. A. FERGUSON 

&c. 


SIX MODERN PLAYS 


For LITrLE PLAYERS 


Elfen Hill (Naomi Mitchison), Peter and the Clock (Kitty Barne), Robin Hood and the Pedlar (Jobn Drinkwater), Archibald 
(W. Graham Robertson), Fat King Melon (A. P. Herbert), Why the Chimes Rang ( Elizabeth A. McFadden), Robin Hood and 
Friar Tuck (Folk Play), St. George and the Dragon (Christmas Mumming Play). COMMENTARY: On Thinking it over. Acting 
Notes. 214 pages. Price rs. 


SEVEN MODERN PLAYS 


For YOUNG PLAYERS 


Silly Willy (Clifford Bax), Nix-nought-nothing (Naomi Mitchison), Wireless and Sich-like (F. Austin Hyde), On Board the 
Golden Hind (Louis N. Parker), The Stolen Prince (Dan Totherobh), The Grand Cham’s Diamond (Allan Monkbouse), Saul and 
David (Mona Swann). COMMENTARY: Acting Notes. 220 pages. Price 18. 3d. 


EIGHT MODERN PLAYS 


The Princess and the Woodcutter (A. A. Milne), Robin Hood (Alfred Noyes), The Slippers of Cinderella (W. Graham 
Robertson), Michael (Miles Malleson), Eldorado (Bernard Gilbert), The Discovery (Hermon Ould), Catherine Parr (Maurice 
Baring), Campbell of Kilmohr (J. A. Ferguson). Commentary: The One-Act Play, On the Plays and the Authors, Exercises 
on Drama and Dramatic Composition, On Writing One-Act Plays. Acting Notes, &c. 240 pages. Price 18. 3d. 


NINE MODERN PLAYS 


The Bishop’s Candlesticks (Norman McKinnel), The Philosopher of Butterbiggins (Harold Chapin), The Rehearsal (Maurice 
Baring), The Price of Coal (Harold Brighouse), Allison’s Lad (B. M. Dix), The Old Bull (Bernard Gilbert), The Little Man 
(John Galsworthy), The Poctasters of Ispahan (Clifford Bax), Riders to the Sea (J. M. Synge). ComMENTARY: Acting Notes, &c. 


254 pages. Price 18. 3d. 
TEN MODERN PLAYS 


Thirty Minutes in a Street (Beatrice Mayor), The House with the Twisty Windows (Mary Pakington), Colombine (Reginald 
Arkell), Moonshine (Arthur Hopkins), The New Wing at Elsinore (S¢. John Hankin), Mrs. Adis (Sheila Kaye-Smith and Jobn 
Hampden), Tickless Time (Susan Glaspell and George Cram Cook), X=o0: A Night of the Trojan War (Jobn Drinkwater), 
Elizabeth Refuses (Margaret Macnamara), Brother Wolf (Laurence Housman). Commentary : Acting Notes, &c. 

278 pages. Price rs. 3d. 


Please send for our complete List of 7o Books of Plays for Schools 


Just out: “ A List of Plays for Girls,” “A List of Plays for Boys,” compiled by the British Drama League. 
Each list (over 200 titles), 18. net 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 
35 and 36 Paternoster Row London, E.C. 4 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the October Competition is ‘ Fidelis,” 
proxime accessit, “ J. E. M.” 


The winner of the July Competition was Miss C. L. 
Mildred Bowles, The Birches, Malvern Link. 


We are glad to have news from Miss E. Eales, at last. 
Her prize will be sent to her again. 

We classify the twenty-nine versions received as follows : 

Class I.—Fidelis, J. E. M., Beetle, Als ob, Winton, Damon, 
Nochmals, G. M. G., Q. F., Ex or, Atlantis, F.A., 
Tula. 

Class I].—Chateau d'If, Martin, Magister, Nomasi, Agricola, 
Chauve-souris, Old Trident, Nautilus, Double E, 
A. K. M., Hibernia, Onyx, E. H. S., Inconnu, 


— zm 


TRANSLATED BY “ ALS OB" 
Poor little Soul! poor Pierre's Pierette, 
His mignonette, sweet violet, 
The cherished guest within his keep ! 


Go’st down, pale tenuous floweret, 
Alone, with fearfulness beset, 
To Death's cold kingdom shrouded deep : 


Yet hast no bloodshed to beweep, 


No poisoned cup, no damning hate ; 
Favours didst scorn and treasure-heap. 


The baser sort desiderate. 
Passing, I bid thee dare thy fate : 
Now, leave me to my rest: I sleep. 


-s- 


PoEM BY PIERRE DE RONSARD. 


Young Hopeful, E. L. C. 


French Verse.) 


A son AME 


Amelette Ronsardelette, 
Mignonnelette, doucelette, 
Tres-chere hostesse de mon corps, 


Tu descens là bas foiblelette, 
Pasle, maigrelette, seulette, 
Dans le froid royaume des mors ; 


Toutefois simple, sans remors, 
De meurtre, poison, et rancune, 
Mesprisant faveurs et tresors 


Tant enviez par la commune. 
Passant, j'ai dit : suy ta fortune, 
Ne trouble mon repos : je dors. 


TRANSLATED BY “ FIDELIS ” 


Little soul, sweet tenderling, 
Ronsard’s self, thou darling thing, 
This my body’s dearest guest. 


Forth thou farest, fluttering, 
Pale and frail, a feeble thing, 
Lone and lorn, to realms unblest. 


Naught of hate thou harbourest, 
Quit of spite and poison-plot, 
Scorning favours and the rest. 


That the world misprizeth not. 
Now I cry ! Pursue thy lot, 
Ronsard sleeps, mar not his rest ! 


TRANSLATED BY “J. E.M 


Little soul, thou Ronsard’s own, 
Dainty, gentle, kindly known, 
Thou my body's guest so dear,— 


Thou art sinking all alone, 
Pale and thin and feeble grown, 
Down to Death’s cold realm so drear ! 


But still guileless and sincere, 
Free from rancour, murder-stain, 
Scorning things that men revere : 


Favours, treasures’ glitt’ring bane. 
Lo, I’ve spoken! Passing swain, 
Wake me not! I’m sleeping here. 


ee 


TRANSLATED BY “ BEETLE ” 


Little Ronsard soul, my own, 
Gentle little pretty one, 
This poor body’s darling guest, 


Thou must journey all alone 
Pale and thin and weak and wan, 
To Death's cold realm at his behest ; 


Yet thou comest to the test 
Clean of murder, poison, hate, 
Counting great honours little blest, 


Scorning the gold men highly rate. 
Reader, pass on to thine own fate ; 
My say is said ; now let me rest. 


(The Oxford Book of 
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TRANSLATED BY “ WINTON” i 


Dim little, dear little comrade and guest, 

Sweet little soul that dost dwell in my breast, 

Sharing in all ways the life I have led. 

Pale little, poor little friend ever blest, 

Lone little soul going down to thy rest 

In the cold kingdom, abode of the dead ; 

None the less simple, to no remorse deep 

For murder, or poison, or rancour a prey, 

Scorning the favours and treasures that keep 

Chock-full of envy the folk of to-day- 

I say to the passer-by: ‘‘ Go on thy way; 

Do not disturb my repose ; I'm asleep.” 
TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ DAMON ”’ 

Little soul of Peterkin, 

Mistress mine of bodikin, 

Weakling art and wan. 

To the chill tomb, gentle sweeting, 

Goest lonesome down, unweeting 

To the realm of dead-and-gone. 


Yet for hurt, for murder done 
Know’st thou not remorse nor fear ; 
Enviest not, poor simpleton. 
Gauds the many reckon dear. 
Let me rest ; thine hour draws near ; 
Follow, pilgrim. I sleep on. 
We quote six entries and only cease them perforce and 
with regret. The versions in first class are very clever. _ 
Those of “ Beetle ” and “ J. E. M. ” are so good that therr 
authors may wonder why they did not attain first place. 
but on examination of the prize-winning version, they W 
notice the correct rendering of J'ai dit. 
We admired “ Als ob’s ” fine entry, especially the final 
brevity—I sleep. His error, shared with “ Noms , 
“A. K. M.,” “ Hibernia,” “Chateau d'If,” “Marin, 
‘Double E,” ‘ Magister,” ‘“‘ Nautilus,” ‘“ Old Tie 
and “ Chauve-souris,” was not recognizing that pas? 


was vocative. ‘‘ Martin,” indeed, perceived that if W® 
vocative, but put it thus: pass, little soul. i 
“ Nochmals ” sent a charming version, but marred i 
by pseudo-French diminutives, Wee spritelette, Ronsardint ee 
Sweet mignonette, little Dulcilette. ‘‘ F. A’s ” version to 
a higher position for its poetic taste, but it is t00 free 
take first place when others keep the correct w r 
general scheme as well as being good. “ F. A” has aaa 
couplets, and as many rhymes as he fancied, thus 
Poor ghost of poor Ronsard, dear guest 
I harboured gladly in this breast, 
Thou’rt gone to tread, alas, so meek, 
Sweet soul of mine, so small, so weak. 
So friendless, wan, and frail, that road 
To the dead spirits’ chill abode. l 
tanda!“ 


“Tula ” was not quite up to her usual high 8) the 
though she warmed to her work as it went on. pu 
first verse was poor and ambiguous : 

And thou, my soul and my friend, 

Who gently doth rule and tend 

My body, beloved chatelaine. ... 
(Continued on page 698) 
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READY NOVEMBER 8 


THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE 


By Dr. P. B. BALLARD 


A new volume by Dr. Ballard which will make a special appeal to the psychologist, 
the teacher, and the writer. It deals with the more important problems that arise 
from the attempt to express thought in words silently, orally, and in writing. In 
tracing the development of language in the growing child, it indicates how that 
development may be guided and fostered. The question of literary style is fully 
discussed, and an attempt is made to give a critical account of the newer experiments 
in English poetry and prose. 6s. net 


—— | Ea E) Ba 


MUSIC MAKING 


By MARJORIE G. DAVIES 
With a Foreword by MARTIN SHAW 


Music Making is intended for all teachers of children between the ages of three and 
eleven, particularly for the non-specialist. It concerns itself with children’s complete 
school music education, and deals fully with simple Eurhythmics, the Percussion 
Band, the beginnings of Tonic Sol-fa, the introduction to the Reading and Writing 
of Staff Notation and the Teaching of Songs. Many suggestions for gramophone 
work are given, and Singing-Games, Rhythmic Dramatization, Pipes, Dulcimers, 
and Children’s Original Music are considered. 3s. 6d. net 


LINO-CUTTING FOR SCHOOLS | 


By F. CRAIK STEWART, D.A. 
1 With a Foreword by Prof. GODFREY H. THOMSON 


This book should prove of great value to the teacher, the student, and the pupil. 
The technical explanations are simple and clear, and are assisted by the addition 
of attractive and carefully considered illustrations, both in colour and in black-and- 
white. New light is thrown on a method of repeating units in pattern-work, and a 
| chapter deals with the possibilities of potato-stamping as a means of teaching 


pattern-making, especially to young children. The illustrations of children’s work 


prove that very young children can produce works of real artistic merit in the 


medium of lino-cutting. 5s. net 
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'“ G. M. G.” has a tendency to drag in epithets and phrases 
to help out, thus Soul of Ronsard, youthful splendour, 
followed later by with no defender. But "“ G. M. G.” isa 
thorough Class I translator, none the less. 


“Q. F.” might easily have been almost at the top, so 
charming is his work. But his second verse let him down : 
Softly now thou art alighting, 

Palely, silently uniting 
In the cold at death's behest. 
“ Ex or’s ” work was uneven, the latter part being ex- 
cellent, the earlier almost jocular. We quote it entire : 
Soul of Ronsard, sunny sonny, 
Sweet to me as honey, bonnie 
Partner of my board and bed. 
Wizened, wan and weary, dearie, 
You go down the way so dreary 
To the cold realm of the dead : 
Guileless, that at least be said : 
Free from murder, rancour, rue ; 
Ne’er by lure of lucre led, 
Scornful of the courtier queue. 
Stranger, spare my sleep. Pursue 
Your adventure, mine you’ve read. 
The version of “ Atlantis ” is also uneven, some of it 
gambolling merrily, 
Poor old Ronsard’s dear little soulie, 
Prettiling, sweeting, dainty and jolly, 
nor do we care for far-fetched words, cold realm funest and 
Enough, good transient. 


“ Martin ” and ‘‘ Double E ” both speak of the realm of 
death as the West, but this is an anachronism. 


Class II (there is no Class III as we could not find a 
version bad enough) will find their mistranslations, jealous, 
envious for enviez, district for commune, and so on. 
“A. K. M.” and “ Old Trident ” are too fond of far-fetched 
words, nevertheless both would have been in Class I but 
for mistranslations. 

Our bag contained pleasant letters, some light-hearted, 
like “ Agricola’s ”, ‘‘ What an impossible poem, Mr. Editor, 
and what a collection of doggerel you will get! Here is 
my contribution to it,” and “ Atlantis’ ” ‘‘I must confess 
to having had some trouble with the comma after remors, 
which, it seems to me, should not be there. I hope it is 
not too presumptuous of me to suggest that Ronsard is 
weak in punctuation, but he clearly lies open to Artemus 
Ward's criticism of Chaucer—He was a boss pit, but he 
cudn’t spel.” Other letters were serious. ‘‘ Winton,” “ Ex 
or,” and “ Fidelis ” pointed out that this Ronsard poem 
is an imitation of the dying Hadrian’s address to his soul, 
and ‘ Fidelis ” very kindly wrote it out to save us trouble ; 
here it is: 

Animula vagula blandula 
.Hospes comesque corporis 
Quae nune abibis in loca, 
Pallidula rigida nudula ? 
Nec ut soles dabis iocos. 

We learn with interest that ‘‘ Winton’s ” version is based 
on a translation of his own of the Hadrian poem which 
appeared a year ago in Greece and Rome over his initials. 
We had not seen it and are grateful to “ Winton ” for 
writing it out for us. For all readers who share our 
interest we add that “ Winton’s ” initials are A. W. B. 


“Als ob” writes, “I am so glad you find questions 
delightful to receive.” These words were written by our 
Italian colleague, who then drifted away into thin air for 
another year or so, leaving us to cope with all comers ! 
But “ Als ob ” has no need to find an excuse for writing, 
we really do like to read our friends’ interesting views. 
And now to answer his questions : We think it unnecessarily 
difficult to imitate even weak endings that may occur in 
the original. If possible they should be suggested in a 
Spanish translation because assonances are the essence of 
Spanish poetry, but in other languages we take it that 
they are a weakness and not specially intentional. 


“ Als ob ” raises again the question of the prize-winner 
in the Goethe criticism. But really we think we have made 
it clear that the prize was won on points, and not because 
the version was faultless. 


l A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following old German Volkslied : 


WINTERROSE 


Es ist ein Ros entsprungen 
aus einer Wurzel zart, 

wie uns die Alten sungen, 
von Jesse kam die Art, 

und hat ein Blümlein bracht 
mitten im kalten Winter, 
wohl zu der halben Nacht. 


Das Röslein, das ich meine, 
davon Jesaias sagt, 

hat uns gebracht alleine 
Marie, die reine Magd : 
Aus Gottes ew’gem Rat 
hat sie ein Kind geboren, 
wohl zu der halben Nacht. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 682, must reach 
the ofice by the first post on December 1, 1934, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


VACATION TERM FOR BIBLICAL Stupy.—The Vacation Term 
for Biblical Study was held this year at St. Hugh’s College, 
Oxford, from July 28 to August 11. The subject of the course 
was ‘‘ God and Man,” and a closely-knit programme focused 
attention firmly on the main theme while approaching it from 
different angles. The inaugural address by the Rev. Dr. F. L. 
Cross directed attention to the richness and range of the Christian 
doctrine of the Incarnation. Inacourseon “The Doctrine of God 
in the Prophets,’’ Prof. D. W. Thomas traced the stages that led 
up to the monotheism of Deutero-Isaiah, showing the relation 
of the prophets to the cultus and analysing the nature of the 
prophetic experience of God. The Dean of Exeter gave a course 
on “The Nature of Religion.” In four closely-reasoned but very 
clear expositions he examined different definitions of religion, 
showing their bearing on the psychology of religious experience 
and the evidence for theism. These lectures led up in an 
interesting way to the third and fourth courses. Speaking 
on ‘‘ The Permanence of the Christian Ethic,” the Rev. F. A. 
Cockin pointed out that many modern denials of the validity of 
Christian ethics had no clear conception of what was being denied. 
The question of codes was raised in a different form in the Rev. 
H. J. Carpenter’s course on ‘‘ The Religious Experience of 
St. Paul, with special reference to the Epistle to the Romans.” 
The lecturer’s analysis of grace recalled Mr. Cockin’s description 
of prophetic morality. A background for the course on the 
Epistle to the Romans was provided by a series of Greek readings 
conducted by Miss Leary and Miss Stoneman. Hebrew readings, 
mainly from the Prophets, were conducted by Prof. D. W. Thomas 
and the Rev. Canon G. A. Cooke, who also made an interest- 
ing survey of “ Recent Criticism on the Book of Daniel.” The 
excellent library of the V.T.B.S. was again at the disposal 
of the students. The membership of this library, to which the 
annual subscription is 10s., is open to all: application should be 
made to the Hon. Librarian, Church House, Westminster, S.W. 

* x * 


FACTORY TRAINING SCHOOL.-—A school for juvenile employees, 
claimed to be the first of its kind in England, is a special feature 
of a factory which is at present being built at Marston Green, 
Birmingham, for Richards & Son (Folders), Ltd. It is an 
attempt to develop any natural aptitude in the boys and girls 
entering the employment of the firm, and will, at the same time. 
ensure that they will know their work before they enter the 
actual factory. Every boy and girl coming to the firm straight 
from school will have to undergo a two weeks’ course at the 
school, but during this period full wages will be paid. 
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PRIZES 
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ITH changing times, the prizes that 

are given to scholars also change in 

character. These changes create a demand 

for modern literature of every type, which 

can be satisfied from the large and varied 
stocks kept by the E.S.A. 


Whether Adventure, History, Science, or 
Literature is needed just the right book for 
the pupil for whom it is intended can be seen 
in the showrooms in various editions and styles 
of bindings at prices to suit all requirements. 
The Book Room, where they can be examined, 
is quiet and comfortably furnished, and Expert 
Assistants will gladly render any help that may 
be required. 


Three Catalogues are issued, and these will 
be sent to Principals on application : 


(a) Catalogue of Books bound in Leather and Fancy 
Bindings. 


(b) Catalogue of New Standard Books bound in 
Publishers’ Bindings. 


(c) Catalogue of New Books in various bindings 
offered at very low clearance prices. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 High Holborn 
LONDON, W.C. | 
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Postage 6d. 


7/6 


Abroad 9d. 


VOLUMETRIC 
ANALYSIS 


By H. P. Starck, M.A., Head of the Science 
Department, Technical College, Kingston-on- 
Thames. Pp. vi + 288 with 11 illustrations and 
qualitative analysis tables at the back. 


“ A very sound and comprehensive manual.” 


BAILLIERE, TINDALL & COX, 
7 and 8 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2 


GUY’S HOSPITAL, LONDON BRIDGE, S.E. 1 


MASSAGE SCHOOL 


Non-resident pupils holding a School Leaving Certificate or its equivalent are 
prepared for the Examination of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics. Minimum age, 18} years. Course, 20 months. Entrance dates 
twice a year. 

An advanced course is arranged to provide facilities for training for the Teachers’ 
Certificate of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics, eligible 
to persons who have completed the Conjoint Training. 


BOOKS ON EDUCATION 


and back numbers of 


LITERARY PERIODICALS 


Write to? Mr. JOHN DAVIS, 
13 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.4 


University of Strasbourg 


FRANCE 


WINTER TERM, 1934-35 
November 1 to February 26, 1935 


SUMMER TERM begins March Ist 


Course for Foreign Students: 
‘‘ Institut d’Etudes Françaises Modernes.” 


Special Lectures on French Language 

and Literature for Foreign Students. 

Complete Course of Phonetics. 

Practice in Reading and Speaking, 

Translation, Dictation, Composition. 

Certificates and Diplomas at the end 
of the Session. 


Winter Sports in the Vosges. 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 


FEES : 180 frs. for the whole Term 


More detailed information about board 
and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
demand addressed to 


BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY 
F. W. WESTAWAY 


Tye ENDLESS 
QUEST 


3,000 Years of Science 


Large Demy 8vo. xvi. + 1,048 pages, with 3 
coloured plates, 48 half-tone plates, and many 
line diagrams. Price 21S. net. 


“In his latest book—a truly magnificent piece of 
work—Mr. Westaway has admirably achieved two 
ambitious objects. In the first place, he has given us 
a clear panorama of the development of science from 
the earliest times to the present day: a panorama in 
which the salient features of the landscape appear in 
bold relief, but in which a closer examination reveals 
a wealth of skilfully chosen detail. In the second place, 
he has explained and criticized scientific methods, 
theories, and philosophies with a breadth of vision 
and a keenness of acumen that few historians of science 
can parallel. His book is therefore much more than 
a lucid narrative of the growth of science, and must be 
regarded as an important contribution to the history 
of human thought.’’—7he Journal of Education. 


“Grips the attention from beginning to end. It 
should certainly find a place in every school library. ”’— 
School Science Review. 


“Traces the development of scientific method and 
the growth of scientific discovery from the earliest 
times. It is lucid, accurate, well illustrated, and well 
documented. ... The most accurate and most 
compendious summary of the physical sciences which 
has appeared for some years.’”’—J/he Times Literary 
Supplement. 


“ Mr. Westaway has performed an extremely difficult 
task extremely well. . . . His style is beautifully lucid 
and he has the knack of making the crooked straight 
for the veriest beginner.” —Sunday Times. 


“A masterly summary of contemporary scientific 
thought. . . . A wonderful book, authoritative and 
fascinating.” —Scottish Educational Journal. 


“Nous ne pouvons longuement parler ici de 
admirable talent pédagogic de l’autcur, qui permet au 
lecteur de pénétrer rapidement dans les préoccupations 
les plus sérieuses de la physique d’aujourd’hui. Ce qu’il 
faut signaler dans Archeion c'est que M. Westaway ne 
sépare pas artificicllement la science d’aujourd’ hui de la 
science du passé, qu’il veut voir la science d’aujourd’ hui 
dans la perspective du développement de la pensée 
humaine à travers l’évolution de ’humanité. Bref que 
pour lui l’histoire des sciences fait partie intégrante de 
ce qu’on pourrait appeler humanisme scientifique. 
Ne se préoccupe-t-il pas constamment de rechercher 
comment les problémes sont nés de la solution d’autres 
problémes, ou comment les hypothéses en se détruisant 
engendrent de nouvelles hypothèses ? ”’—Archeion 
( Revue internationale d’ histoire des sciences). 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 


LONDON GLASGOW BOMBAY TORONTO 
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CONSTABLE’S 


Educational Books 


Just Published 


BEASTS ANB SAINTS 


Translations by HELEN WADDELL 


Illustrated. 5s. net 


Joun Stitt in The Observer.— The tales delight me. Miss 
Waddell’s style seems perfectly adjusted to her theme. The sim- 
plicity of the narratives is matched by simplicity of language.” 


à A Book of 


MEDIEVAL LATIN FOR SCHOOLS 


Selected and edited by HELEN WADDELL, M.A., 
Hon. D.Litt. (Durham) 


With an Introduction by M. DOROTHY BROCK, 
M.A., Litt.D. 


Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 


New Era.—‘ A selection which must delight the heart of school- 
child and teacher.’’ 


By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 


5s. net 
The Times Literary Supplement.—“ An cleant, ingenious, delight- 
ful essay.” 
Factors in 


MODERN HISTORY 


By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Hon. Litt.D. 
Third Edition. Enlarged and Revised. 7s. 6d. net 


History.—'‘ It should be in the hands of all students, and still 
more in the hands of all teachers of history.” 


The 


SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE. 


By EDGAR F. VAN BUSKIRK, Ph.D., and EDITH 
LILLIAN SMITH, A.B., assisted by WALTER L. 
NOURSE, A.B. 


Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With 7 coloured 
plates and numerous other illustrations. 8s. 6d. net 


Education.— It would be difficult to discover any point which 
comes naturally to the child’s notice which is not dealt with in this 
book. We recommend it strongly to all teachers who wish to plan 
a good introductory course of science teaching.’’ 


ORGANIZED FRENCH READERS 


FIRST SERIES. Edited by HARDRESS O’GRADY 
is. per vol. 


Elementar Intermediate 
1. La Belle aux Cheveux d'Or. 1. Croisil 
2. La Belle et la Béte. Le Pied de Momie. 


3. Aladin. 3. La Pêche Miraculous. 
4. Ali-Baba. 4. L’Araignée Crabe. 
SECOND SERIES. Edited by G. C. BATEMAN 


is. 3d. per vol. Interleaved, Is. 6d. per vol. 


1. El Verdugo. 4 La Sirène. 
2. Le Carré d'Orties. 6. Un Cour Simple. 
3. Verse Extracts with Grame- 6. La Pour. 

phone Records. 


Constable’s Catalogue of Educational Books 
sent post free on application 


CONSTABLE & CO. 
10 and 12 Orange Street, London, W.C.2 
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BLACKIE'’S LIST 


THE ENDLESS QUEST 


3,000 Years of Science 
By F. W. WESTAWAY 
Author of “Scientific Method,” ‘‘ Science and Theology,” &c. 
XX+1,080 pp., with 3 coloured plates, 48 half- 
tone plates, and many line diagrams. 21s. net. 


This book makes a new departure ; it discusses the 
history of science critically. It includes all branches of 
science and deals at some length with the point of 
contact between science, mathematics, and Davoren ny: 

“A truly magnificent piece of work! .. 
Mr. Westaway’'s book must be regarded as an important 
contribution to the history of human thought.” 

—The Journal of Education. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL 


SCIENCE. A Course for Boys and Girls. By 
A. G. HuGues, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.Ed., and J. H. 
PANTON, B.A. 

Books I and II. Limp Cloth. 2s.each. Cloth 
Boards. 2s. 3d. each. Book III. Limp Cloth. 
2s. 3d. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE. 
A Book for Teachers. By A. G. Hucues, B.Sc., 
Ph.D., M.Ed. 4s. 6d. net. 


(A Companion to the above three books) 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR 


SCHOOLS. By F. J. Hemmings, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Headmaster, Taunton’s School, Southampton, and 
J. F. Cuatk, B.Sc. (Lond.), Senior Mathematical 
Master, Taunton’s School, Southampton. Cloth 
Boards. 4s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CO- 


ORDINATE GEOMETRY AND THE CAL- 
CULUS. By N. J. CHIGNELL, M.A. (Cantab.), 
and E. H. Fryer, M.A. (Cantab.), Assistant 
Masters at Charterhouse. Cloth Boards. 5s. 


THEORETICAL PHYSICS 


By GEORG JOOS 
Professor of Physics at the University of Jena 
Translated from the First German Edition by 
Ira M. FREEMAN, Ph.D., Chicago. 


Fully Illustrated. XXIV -+748 pp. 25s. net. 


Covers the whole field of Applied Mathematics and 
Theoretical Physics, both classical and modern. 


DIFFERENTIAL AND 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS 


By R. COURANT 
Göttingen—New York 


Translated by E. F. McSHANE, Princeton. 
Volume I. XIV -+552 pp. 20s. net. 


A novel and masterly textbook on the Calculus, for 
students of Mathematics, Physical Science, or En- 


gineering. 


Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools post free 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page {8 10 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
One Column (} page) 410 0 | One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

{Advertisers are reminded that ‘' Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or lo a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.} 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
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Superannuation and the Cut in Salaries 


The effects of the reductions in salaries imposed on 
teachers in 193I are, as is well known, particularly 
felt by teachers who retire during the incidence of these 
reductions. Questions in Parliament and references in 
newspapers not invariably friendly to teachers have 
emphasized the unfortunate failure of the Government 
to devise some means whereby these teachers would not 
be permanently penalized in reduced pensions merely 
because an emergency salaries cut was imposed during 
the last five years of their service. 

It is common knowledge, that all teachers in pension- 
able service have to contribute 5 per cent of their 
salaries towards superannuation, and that on re- 
tirement they draw a pension and lump sum based 
on the amount of pensionable service and assessed on 
the average salary. The average salary is calculated 
on the salary received during the last five years of 
service. It is thus obvious, that if the salary is reduced 
during the five years immediately preceding retirement, 
the average is decreased, and accordingly the pension and 
lump sum are reduced. This is what has happened to all 
teachers who have retired since October, 1931, when the 
reduction in salaries was first enforced by Order in 
Council. It is important to observe that a teacher 
who retires in this way on a lower pension, receives 
pension at that lower rate during the rest of his life. 
He may thus claim, with justice, that he is being per- 
manently penalized because of a reduction in salaries 
that was admittedly an emergency measure and speci- 
fically designed to be a temporary reduction. 

A typical example will illustrate this contention. 
A graduate master had his salary reduced by £48 by the 
imposition of the cut in October, 1931. Let us assume 
that he retired in March, 1934, with forty years’ service. 
The average salary he would have received but for the 
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salaries cuts is therefore reduced by £24 (period April 1, 
1929, to March 31, 1934). Accordingly, a permanent 
annual loss of £12 in pension followed, and the lump sum 
was reduced by £32. This seems a comparatively small 
loss, but the cumulative effect must be borne in mind. 
Thus for a temporary salaries reduction of 10 per cent (in 
his case over two and a half years—October, 1931, to 
March, 1934), he will, apart from the decreased lump 
sum, suffer an annual loss of 5 per cent in his pension 
for the rest of his life. Clearly, there is a case here for 
review, and it must be recalled that the example 
quoted is not an extreme one, and that other teachers 
whose salary is reduced during the whole of their last 
five years of service will be penalized still more heavily. 


The first reaction of an unfriendly observer of these 
facts would be to declare that the terms of the Super- 
annuation Acts are precise and unalterable except by 
statute, and that the effect of reduced salaries prior to 
retirement may be unfortunate, but that it would have 
been equally fortunate for retired teachers had salaries 
been raised in October, 1931, since they would thus 
have permanently enjoyed increased pensions apart 
from a welcome increase in the lump sum. 

This argument is fallacious, for it assumes that the 
reductions in salaries imposed in 193I were applied on 
account of negotiated salaries scales. In actual fact, 
of course, the cuts in salaries were applied without any 
semblance of negotiation, and were—and still are— 
declared to be emergency measures and strictly tem- 
porary in nature. Accordingly, if this last view is 
accepted—and no evidence against it can be procured— 
the reduction in pensions benefits for teachers retiring 
during the incidence of the cuts is seen to be a fortuitous 
and inequitable occurrence calling for special inquiry 
and, if possible, remedial legislation. 

Before considering the large scale financial aspects, 
we must emphasize that teachers are alone in this regret- 
table aftermath of the 1931 reductions. Special legis- 
lation was rushed through in 1931 to ensure that police 
pensions were not similarly penalized. The Civil Service 
pensions (which are non-contributory) have been dealt 
with by the Consolidation Scheme of 1934, the effect of 
which is to preserve pension at the full rate, even where 
the salary received has been temporarily cut. 

Statistics given in the House of Commons show that 
28,000 teachers are, or will, be receiving reduced pensions 
through retirement during the incidence of the salary 
cuts. The capitalized cost of paying them pensions at 
the full rate, t.e. the rate payable if salaries had not 
been reduced, is given by the Board as £2,000,000. 

The total reduction in teachers’ contributions to 
the Superannuation Fund for the period October, 1931, 
to July, 1934, is £750,000. (The teacher contributors 
to the Fund number 220,000.) The reduction in 
employers’ contributions has been {£360,000 (from 
local education authorities) plus £25,000 (from inde- 
pendent governing bodies). Thus the Treasury would 
have received about £1,155,000 more in contributions 
had salaries not been cut in 1931. 

The various associations of teachers have been 
consistently active in endeavouring to secure govern- 
mental action to alleviate the position of these teachers 
retiring during the incidence of the cuts. They have 
now received from the President of the Board a proposal 
for solving the difficulty which is receiving careful 
examination. 

The proposal is that all teachers, young and old, 
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should pay contributions on the full salary for the 
whole period during which the cuts apply, and 
that a proportionate sum in contributions shall be paid 
by the local authorities and independent governing 
bodies. Arrangements would then be made for teachers 
retiring during the incidence of the cuts to receive full 
pensions and lump sums. The increase in pensions and 
contributions would be thus retrospective. The Board 
will consider the introduction of legislation on these 
lines if the proposal is acceptable to teachers generally. 

Examples are quoted to show how the proposal 
would work out in practice. Thus, a teacher whose 
uncut salary was £300 would be required to pay £4 I4s. 
The Board has intimated that these payments might 
be spread over a period of three years. 

Supporters of the Board’s proposals will argue that 
since the Superannuation Act imposed a contributory 
scheme of pensions on all teachers, it is not possible to 
vary the terms of those pensions without a fundamental 
alteration in the Act, more particularly in the basis 
on which pensions are calculated. They will therefore 
urge that if pensions at the full rate are demanded 
during a period of salary cuts, it is only equitable to 
require contributions at the full rate from all con- 
tributors. As mentioned previously, the comment of 
opponents to the proposal is that the salary cuts were 
not negotiated but imposed arbitrarily, and hence 
pensions ought to have been specially excluded from 
the operation of the cut. It appears, however, that 
whereas the pensions of the police and certain municipal 
servants were safeguarded in this way, it was only on 
condition that contributions at the “ uncut” rate 
should be paid. 

A weighty argument in favour of the proposals is 
that if they are accepted the pension position of teachers 
will be strengthened generally and there will be less 
disposition to tamper with it in future. In effect, it is 
argued that the proposals are designed to strengthen 
the stability of the superannuation scheme, and that 
by not accepting them teachers will fail to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity. In this connexion, the fact 
that employers will also have to contribute is emphasized, 
and thus it is held that a sacrifice is not required of 
teachers alone. 

One point that is not clear, is whether teachers retiring 
on pension during the incidence of the cut will have to 
make any sacrifice equal to that imposed on all serving 
teachers who suffered a salary reduction of 10 per cent 
(recently reduced to 5 per cent). If their pensions are 
paid at the uncut rate, they will apparently be at some 
advantage, however slight, as compared with their 
serving colleagues—an advantage partially secured by 
the increased contributions levied on the latter. 

Whatever the outcome of the consideration given to 
the proposals, it is to be hoped that some means can 
be found of alleviating the permanent penalization 
imposed on teachers retiring during the incidence of 
the salary cuts. We think that the present proposals 
cannot be regarded as the last word in that direction. 
but, on the other hand, to condemn them as futile and 
quite impracticable does not do full justice to the facts 
of a very complicated situation. 


Mr. JOHN GRANT, 31 George IV Bridge, Edinburgh, has issued 
a 132-page catalogue of “ remainders.” Most of the entries are 
annotated. The prices generally seem to be about a third of the 
published price. 
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Occasional Notes 


“THE opening of the new University Library at 
Cambridge will make a great difference both in 
comfort and convenience to the staff and to the readers 
who frequent this great library. Already 
the tower dominates the Cambridge 
landscape and the architectural quali- 
ties of the new building are being discussed. Doubt is 
expressed in some quarters as to the suitability of the 
style employed by the architect, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. 
Some critics hold that an Italo-American building of 
baronial proportions does not harmonize with its 
environment in Cambridge—most English of all our 
ancient towns, and its great masses of red brick are 
not welcomed too cordially. Meanwhile, instructed 
opinion in the sister University is somewhat anxiously 
awaiting Sir Giles Scott’s plans for the extension of the 
Bodleian Library. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
new building will blend unobtrusively with the happy 
conglomeration of Broad Street, where seventeenth 
century Ashmolean, the medieval front of Trinity, 
and the Victorian Gothic of Exeter are set off admirably 
by the pleasant eighteenth century houses doomed to 
disappear for the erection of the new colossus. We 
have attacked the Victorians so heartily for the worst 
atrocities of Ruskinian Gothic that it would be inter- 
esting to know what our descendants will say of the 
libraries that the nineteen thirties gave to Cambridge 
first and then Oxford. 


The New University 
Libraries. 


T teaching profession is probably the only pro- 

fession which does not possess a professional 
library. Sir Michael Sadler, addressing the Association 
of Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux at its Oxford meeting, 
directed attention to the need for a 
special library for students of education, acquiring punc- 
tually all new publications bearing on education. For 
model, he cited the great library of the Teachers’ College 
at Columbia University, New York, a University providing 
many object lessons. The Board of Education library 
is an official rather than a professional library. The right 
place for a great education library, Sir Michael suggested, 
was the Institute of Education in the University of 
London, and he pointed to the special library of the 
London School of Economics to illustrate what could be 
done. Without prejudice to the great library which the 
Institute of Education must establish, we hope to see 
the problem tackled also on professional lines, providing 
a tool both for those practising their profession and others 
of the general public who dedicate their lives to the 
study of its problems. 


Library of 
Education. 


M R. A. C. R. CARTER’S suggestion, at a dinner of 
the Knights of the Round Table Club, that 
universities should establish Chairs of Chivalry, was 
Wikii supported by the Earl of Athlone, Chan- 
Chivalry. cellor of the University of London, who 
presided. Chivalry helped to change 

the Dark Ages into something rather less dark, and any 
method of lightening our present darkness—social, 
political, and economic—should be welcome. Chivalry 
sprang from the medieval castle rather than from the 
medieval university, and encouraged a form of educa- 
tion alien to the monastic and ecclesiastical tradition, 
especially in relation to women. Reconciliation between 


these two ideals has been a slow process through the 
ages. Even to-day it is possible to recognize the two 
types, courtly and academic. The Times, in a leading 
article, discussed Mr. Carter’s suggestion in a spirit of 
persiflage, but was obliged to admit that “ the idea of 
a Chair of Chivalry may be neither so romantic nor so 
ołd-fashioned as it appears at first sight,” for there are 
still wrongs to redress and cruelty and folly to suppress- 


J ORE MACMILLAN, in opening the new technicał 
college at Willesden, established by the Middlesex 
County Council, said some wise words about the associa- 
tion between skill and happiness. To 
hap ant be master of some art or technique is, 
ppiness. : ; 
he said, a great source of happiness,. 
and more and more, with increase of leisure, schools must 
help to make life ‘full, happy, and interesting,” 
exorcising the demon of boredom. In the economic 
sphere, there are the twin problems of production and 
distribution; so in the sphere of scientific research, 
there is the task of the creation of new knowledge and 
the not less important task of its utilization and diffusion. 
Lord Macmillan concluded his address with a timely 
protest against standardization—“ it was necessary to 
find the aptitude of each ’’—and, as Chairman of the 
Court of the University of London, expressed the hope 
that its new buildings will offer great attractions for the 
pursuit of higher learning. “ London was advancing 
and realizing as never before the value of education.” 


ap ue British Film Institute, duly incorporated on 
September 30, 1933, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Commission on Educational and 
a Ree Cultural Films, has issued its first 
institute. annual report, a Pisgah view rather 
than a record of achievement, as would 
be expected. A grant of {5,000 from the Privy Council 
under the Sunday Performance Act of 1932 has been 
received, and a survey of future work has been under- 
taken. Fifty educational films will be produced in the 
first of a five years plan, covering a wide range of sub- 
jects, including physical education. Apparatus for 
schools is under consideration, with a special view to 
economy, and this may require a revision of the Cinema 
Act of 1909, the risk of fire having been greatly reduced 
during the intervening period. The object of the In- 
stitute is ‘‘ to encourage the use and development of 
the cinema as a means of entertainment and instruction.” 
Teachers may be reminded that, in addition to advice 
and information freely offered, projectors may be hired 
or purchased. It is proposed to establish a national 
repository of films, many of which, without question, will 
become of great historical interest. 


es is understood that a complete overhaul is imminent 
of the Cinematograph Act of 1909 and the accom- 
panying safety regulations, and concern is expressed at 
even eile the reported intention of the Home 
Secretary to propose that sub-standard 

and Safety Rules. cms shall be subject to the same regu- 
lations for safety as standard films. Practically all 
films used for school purposes are of sub-standard dimen- 
sions, and, being regarded as non-inflammable, are 
exempt from the rigid safety regulations applied to most 
commercial films. There is, however, technically no 
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such thing as a non-inflammable film, though there is 
a great difference between the highly combustible 
film used in most public cinemas and the slow-burning 
material of which sub-standard films are made. Hence 
it is felt that to apply the same rigid standards to both 
will restrict the use and development of educational 
films, and that the proposals should be reconsidered 
from that standpoint. It is to be regretted that, before 
taking even a provisional decision on this subject, the 
Home Office did not ascertain the views of the Film 
Institute. The Institute is, after all, a disinterested 
body that can be trusted to say not only whether 
the proposals are equitable and practical, but also 
whether they are necessary either in their present 
form or in a modified degree. 


Th recently-published report of the Committee 
appointed to review the system of vocational 
guidance in this country recommends the establishment 
of divisional councils which would 
include representatives of employers, 
teachers, and local authorities for 
vocational guidance. Their function 
would be to collect and disseminate information and 
to advise the Minister of Labour, and generally to 
improve the system whereby pupils on leaving school 
wish to find the employment most suited to their needs. 
The Committee stresses the need for more specialized 
knowledge on the part of vocational guidance officers, 
and there is a definite implication that a course of 
training leading to a diploma in this subject may have 
to be instituted. Thus does specialization increase in 
our educational world, and some new set of letters 
denoting a new specialized qualification will add to 
the bewilderment of the general public. Yet the 
proposal is a sound one, for the right understanding of 
industrial needs and the aptitudes of school leavers 
for those types of employment open to them can no 
longer be left to rule of thumb methods, but must be 
determined by practical experience combined with a 
sound theoretical preparation. 


The Extension 
of ‘‘ Careers ” 
Work: 


ae Committee pays tribute to the work of the 
Headmasters’ and MHeadmistresses’ Associations 
in conjunction with the Ministry of Labour, and their 
pamphlets on the choice of careers 
me Gas are mentioned as models for imitation 
‘on a widespread scale. It is well 
known, that these pamphlets have been invaluable 
in the secondary schools, and similar information of a 
wider variety could not fail to be useful in other 
post-primary schools. The Committee, however, does not 
commend whole-heartedly the system of psychological 
tests, holding that these are still largely in the experi- 
mental stage, though definitely worthy of continuance 
on an extended scale. The complexity of the subject 
of “ careers ” work will surprise those who have not 
realized how far this work has developed in the last 
two decades, and it is a reminder—not wholly pleasant— 
of the increasing complexity of modern life and of the 
greater intensity of the struggle that every individual 
must make to attain the standards of to-day. 


“PRE Glasgow Careers Council for Secondary Schools 
has issued its first report. The report shows that 
456 pupils—28o0 boys and 176 girls—from the secondary 
schools have been placed in suitable employment. This 


is a very gratifying start. Some most useful work has 
obviously been accomplished among 
the young people in whose interests 
the Council was established. The 
personnel of the Council consists of representatives 
from the twenty-three secondary schools under the 
jurisdiction of the Corporation of Glasgow. It works 
in co-operation with the Ministry of Labour, one of 
whose officials acts as secretary. The Council concerns 
itself with pupils who have attained at least the fourth 
year of the secondary school curriculum, advising as to 
their future careers and endeavouring to find for them 
suitable employment. It functions through an execu- 
tive committee, which co-ordinates the work of the 
various Careers committees, of which there is one in each 
school. This is work of a kind that is very much needed. 
Many a promising pupil has become a misfit in after- 
life through a wrong choice of occupation, and business 
men frequently grumble about the product of the schools 
because, in making appointments, they have relied too 
much on their own hasty judgment and too little on the 
advice they might have obtained from the teachers 
but did not trouble to ask. 


Glasgow Careers 
Council. 


At a recent meeting of the Council of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, a motion was submitted by 
Dr. Rusk recommending legislation to provide that all 
private schools should be registered 
p Should with the education authority of the 
rivate Schools . . 
be Registered? area in which they are located. The 
motion also suggested that in such 
schools the premises should be certified by the Medical 
Officer of Health and licensed for a definite number of 
pupils, and that the teachers employed should be 
trained and paid in accordance with the minimum 
national scale of salaries. In speaking to the motion, 
Dr. Rusk pointed out that there was no record of the 
private schools in Scotland, and that there was nothing 
to prevent incompetent people from starting a school 
in a back kitchen. This indicated a state of affairs 
scarcely creditable to the Nation. In putting forward 
his motion, Dr. Rusk may have had in mind the situa- 
tion in other countries, as, for example, in France, 
where the “écoles libres” must conform to the con- 
ditions imposed on the public schools as regards building 
space, hygienic conditions, and the competence of the 
teachers. Unsuitable and fraudulent schools in this 
country have often figured in works of fiction, and 
although such institutions are relatively fewer than 
they used to be, unsuspecting parents are still taken in 
sometimes by specious advertisements. If education 
is to be compulsory for all, then the State might quite 
reasonably be called upon to insist that, whether given 
in public or in private institutions, it should be of a 
satisfactory nature. The really good private schools 
would have nothing to fear from such legislation, as 
it would merely serve to eliminate the competition of 
schools that were better closed in any case. 


“THE question of Gaelic teaching in schools, though 
frequently discussed, seems no nearer to a settle- 
It was raised by Sir Alexander MacEwan of 
Inverness at the annual meeting of 
Schools. An Comunn Gaidhealach, held recently 

in the Argyllshire Gathering Hall at 
Oban. He moved that a committee be appointed to 
consider the whole question of Gaelic teaching in 


ment. 
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schools and to report to the Executive Council. The 
Gaelic child, he argued, should be taught in Gaelic for 
the first few years. They would never be able to arrest 
the decline unless they could rear up from the next 
generation a set of people to whom Gaelic was going to 
be the home language, the language of every day. They 
should maintain, he insisted, a bi-lingual system, not 
merely in the Gaelic-speaking areas, but throughout 
the whole of the Highlands. In the discussion that 
followed, a lady member said that the language would 
continue to suffer unless they made a special effort to 
train teachers of Gaelic. Every training college in 
Scotland should have a full-time Gaelic lecturer, so 
that the subject might be put on the same footing as 
other subjects in the curriculum. The continued 
decline in Gaelic speaking and Gaelic teaching is a 
cause of deep regret to Celtic enthusiasts, but in the 
circumstances the decline is scarcely surprising. 
Parents, even in the Gaelic-speaking areas, realize how 
seriously their children will be handicapped if they 
don’t make English their main language, and so the 
decline goes on. It is all very regrettable, but it is in 
the nature of things. Sir Alexander’s motion was 
remitted to the Executive, but it is very doubtful if 
much can be done. 


“THE new Principal of University College, Aberyst- 
wyth, who assumed office at the beginning of 
this term, has “led off” in an unusual manner—a 
manner which augurs well for his 

Aedha tenure of ofħce. A distinguished 

; scholar in economics, with wide experi- 
ence of world conditions, one might have expected 
from him some scheme for giving a more pronounced 
place to world affairs in the curriculum. Principal 
Evans has, however, turned his attention to the physical 
condition of the students. At Aberystwyth, the women 
students all live in hostels, where the living is inexpen- 
sive and good, but there is practically no hostel accom- 
modation for the men, who live mainly in approved 
lodgings, some of which have been known to decades 
of students. The Principal, at a recent meeting of the 
Governors of the College, referred to the dangerously 
low standard of feeding among students, and stated 
that the College authorities were thinking out a scheme 


whereby students could get a good meal three times a 


week at a cost of {1 a term. The first essential towards 
efficiency and success of students in examinations, he 
said, was proper feeding. Grossly underfed people 
could not be expected to do good work. An excellent 
scheme has, through the co-operation of local doctors, 
provided against sickness, and statistics collected under 
this scheme indicate clearly that the standard of health 
amongst women students is higher than amongst the 
men. It would be interesting to read the results 
of a survey of the health of students—resident and 
non-resident—in colleges and universities throughout 
Great Britain. Those results would reveal that the 
courage of the old Scottish universities is not yet 
dead. 


At a time when juvenile instruction centres, adminis- 
tered by local education authorities and aided by 
the Ministry of Labour under the last Unemployment 
Insurance Act, are the object of so much criticism— 
much of it justified, but not a little of it inspired by 
partisanship for the idea of raising the school-leaving 


age—it is interesting to read of the success of occupa- 
tional centres in South Wales. Recently 
at Cwmbran, a Monmouthshire town 
which has been especially heavily 
hit by industrial depression, such 
a centre has been set up in part of a dismantled Imperial 
Chemical works—a grimly indicative metamorphosis : 
an attempt at training for work and leisure in a spot 
which was, but a short time ago, a busy hive of industry. 
There Sir Percy Watkins, Secretary of the Welsh Depart- 
ment of the National Council of Social Service, recently 
said that the movement had already brought heart 
into many a desolate Welsh village. There was now a 
place—full of brightness and cheer—for young men and 
boys who hitherto had been compelled to congregate 
at street corners. Here they were taught useful occu- 
pations, some of which might bring in income and steady 
work, but all of which would help to fill the terrible 
gap of enforced leisure. The advantages of these 
centres, over the juvenile instruction centres, are that 
they are supported by voluntary contributions and so are 
subject to the minimum of regulations. Their organizers 
are not subject to anxieties as to loss of grant and 
reduction of staff on account of substantial effluxes of 
men and boys into employment. Voluntary attachment 
to an institution is, after all, a stronger link than 
enforced attendance. 


Occupational 
Centres in 
South Wales. 


fie extension of the Borough of Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, has brought in the only church school 
which has existed in the borough for sixty years. This 
is the school which was attended by 
pal eda the Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas when a boy. 
The records of those days which have 
been published in the local papers are an interesting 
commentary on building costs and sectarian difficulties, 
and, at the same time, indicate how slowly change 
operates in some of the main administrative problems of 
education. In 1870 there was very little provision for 
the education of the children in this town of 30,000 people. 
There was a school set up by the most prosperous 
industrial concern in those days: there was a Ragged 
School and schools set up by Wesleyans and Roman 
Catholics, but there was no church school. The church 
folk bestirred themselves and established two or three 
schools to avert the threatened establishment of board 
schools. One such school was built at a cost of £2,435, 
the site costing £630 ; the Board of Education gave a 
building grant of £831. Then came the competition of 
board schools and, by the end of the last century, the 
supporters of church schools found themselves in diff- 
culties similar to those which face them to-day. There 
were demands for increased teaching power, structural 
improvements, better equipment, higher salaries : some 
of these difficulties—and substantial ones at that— 
were removed by the Education Act of 1902—but 
increased building costs to-day probably constitute as 
grave a difficulty now as did all the demands on church 
schools at the end of last century. It is indicative of 
the failure of church schools to stand the strain, that 
the question of dual control only rarely creates a 
difficulty in the reorganization of schools in the great 
urban areas of South Wales. Here and there the Church 
is bravely holding its own. The Welsh Concordat, 
to secure which there have been so many National 
Conferences, seems as far off as ever. 
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HE use of the term “enforced leisure’’ for the 
starker and older term unemployment may be of 

use in permeating the public mind with what is coming 
to be recognized generally as an 


al ory economic truth, namely, that we shall 
Cean all be working shorter hours soon. 
Wales. This consideration is, however, of but 


slight comfort to thousands of young 
people in Wales who, far from benefiting from the 
reduction of excessive hours of employment, have never 
tasted the sweets of a regular job—even of a monotonous 
and unpromising kind. The South Wales Federation of 
Boys’ Clubs, acting in conjunction with the South 
Wales Council of Social Service, has realized the possi- 
bilities of irreparable disaster which a succession of 
workless years following on release from school must 
bring to even the brightest and most ambitious youth, and 
has hit on the plan of setting up at St. Athan a camp to 
which unemployed boys from the industrial areas are 
sent for periods of a fortnight. In that short time a 
gallant attempt is made at showing them the salvation 
which follows from purpose in leisure—even enforced 
leisure. The beginnings of building up the moral and 
physical fibre are attempted, but very little more than 
an indication of the way can be given. This brave plan is 
on sound lines: the pity is that it cannot be followed 
up more extensively. 


ME: JAMES HILTON (author of Good-bye, Mr. 
Chips !) endeavours, in an article in the Daily 
Telegraph, to analyse the criticisms that have been 
made against public schools. He is 
inclined to discount the symposium 
of school day memories recently 
published, on the ground that the writer-critics were 
untypical of the average public schoolboy, who is not 
a writer, and not a critic. On the other hand, he does 
not find it easy to believe that the public schools are 
responsible for the entire greatness of a country which 
was great long before they ever existed. The average 
public schoolboy believes that the mark left on him 
by his school was not, on the whole, a bad mark— 
which, no doubt, constitutes the snobbery for which the 
public school system is so frequently attacked. People 
must not drop bricks, and the public school code teaches 
what bricks there are and how not to drop them. The 
politely sceptical boredom sometimes described as “ the 
public school manner ”’ does, by its very limitations, 
act as one of the many English buffers against the world 
hysteria of to-day. Some of the attacks cancel each 
other out. A school cannot be “ an idle and luxurious 
Capua,” and at the same time ‘‘a den of Spartan 
misery.” One school of thought regards the public school 
product as a brutalitarian empire builder who dresses 
for dinner in the midst of the jungle, while another 
regards him as a weak-willed lounger, incapable of 
holding down any kind of job that means hard work. 
We are, indeed, left with a mystery, and with the 
question, “Can there be so very much wrong with the 
patient when so many doctors disagree ? ” 


Criticism of 
Public Schools. 


HE British Committee for the Relief of German 
Teachers has published a pamphlet* which is 
startling in its revelation of what is happening to teachers 
who do not show themselves willing disciples of the 


* Education in Nazi Germany: the M pans. of Teachers. Obtain- 


able from 12 Mornington Crescent, N.W. 1. 


new régime in Germany. We are told that the facts 
contained in it have been put together 
from first-hand information and checked 
very thoroughly. Assuming them to be 
authentic, they deserve the widest publicity. It seems 
that, formerly, German teachers were appointed for life, 
and could only be dismissed for criminal or moral 
reasons after a special inquiry. Now they may be 
dismissed at a stroke of the administrative pen, losing 
their certificate and thus not being able to give even 
private lessons. The so-called ‘ voluntary dissolution " 
of the Teachers’ Union has resulted in appropriation 
by the Nazi Union, which has absorbed all its funds 
and assets, despite a pledge to the contrary. The 
self-government which teachers enjoyed has almost 
completely disappeared. It is estimated that some five 
thousand teachers have been dismissed for political or 
racial reasons since Hitler came to power, and particulars 
are given of well-authenticated cases of persecution 
and ill-treatment. These are only selections from a 
story which tells of great hardships, and of the courage 
and determination with which they are being met. We 
agree with Prof. Lascelles Abercrombie, who contributes 
a preface, that our duty, while giving all the help we can, 
is to resist all attempts to corrupt education in this 
country, and to be on our guard against those who want 
to do to England what the Nazis have done to Germany. 


Education in 
Nazi Germany. 


HE Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, the 
Rev. F. J. Lys, has little sympathy with the some- 
what pessimistic views expressed by Sir Michael Sadler 
to the effect that Oxford and Cambridge 
iby of will gradually decline as centres of 
i academic life, and that London will 
become increasingly important, presumably at the 
expense of the older universities. Speaking at a meeting 
of Convocation, the Vice-Chancellor said he was not 
in the least degree convinced or alarmed by one of the 
most respected of voices prophesying doom. The 
character of Oxford and of the sister University 
was built on residence and association in their constituent 
colleges, and was wholly different from that of the 
universities in other countries, whose importance was 
said to have been dwarfed by the growth of metropolitan 
universities. He hoped that generous benefactions 
would be continued to enable the University to make 
ample provision for study and teaching in the new fields 
of knowledge as they were opened up, and that in 
respect of them they might not fall below the highest 
academic standards. They could rejoice whole-heartedly 
in the endowment and equipment of other universities, 
and in the increased opportunities for the promotion of 
learning furnished elsewhere, without any apprehension 
that Oxford would cease to discharge as fully as at any 
time in the past its useful and honourable function in 
the national life. We mean no disrespect to London in 
saying that we think Sir Michael Sadler has been 
adequately answered. 


| > its annual report, the Ministry of Education for 
Northern Ireland defends itself against various criti- 


cisms. It has been accused of extravagance, but replies 
nee that the estimates are almost the same 
ee as ten years ago. The authorities seem 


quite proud of the fact that they have 
made substantial savings on the teaching staffs, although 
they have spent more on building new central schools. 
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They claim a general improvement in the work done in 
secondary schools, which is no doubt due to “the 
teaching improvement in the professional quality of the 
secondary school teachers.” It must always be remem- 
bered that very little of the expenditure on education is 
paid directly by the ratepayers in Northern Ireland. 


HE national teachers of the Irish Free State have been 

making a just complaint that their programme is over- 
loaded. The Department of Education has now met the 

The Irish complaint in a way which has caused 

Free State. much surprise and some dismay. The 
programme in English is being lightened, 
algebra and geometry are made optional in all smaller 
schools and in all classes taught by women teachers. 
On the other hand, teaching through the medium of 
Irish is to be extended. Teachers are expected to use 
Irish as the ordinary language of the schools, in class 
and in the playground. It is doubtful whether the 
teachers are on the whole satisfied. Dr. O’Connell, 
the Secretary, carefully stated that “ the new programme 
is not to be taken as an agreed one.” In secondary 
schools a new rule has just come into operation. 
No new pupil will be recognized for payment of 
grants unless he has reached a certain standard in Irish. 


So of the speeches made at the Conference on 
the teaching of world citizenship at Geneva were 
controversial as well as interesting. Dr. G. H. Green, 
of the Department of Education, 
Aberystwyth, said that man was often 
torn between more than one loyalty, 
and his action was a resultant of such varying forces. 
It was necessary to foster a strong sentiment of world 
loyalty so that this would not disappear under the stress 
of propaganda when war was threatened. He pleaded for 
more documented observations of children and for 
research into their reactions. Mr. F. Evans, Director 
of Education for Erith, suggested that one of the 
reasons why an educated world did not necessarily 
mean a peaceful world, was that corporal punishment 
and competitive methods in the schools tended by 
implication to perpetuate the idea of force as the 
adjudicator between the nations who compete amongst 
themselves for the trade and commerce in a world which 
is essentially interdependent. This view did not 
apparently receive as much discussion as it deserved. 
There will be fuller agreement with Mr. M. Stewart, of 
Coopers’ School, who said that national history could be 
treated in a manner which would eliminate any tendency 
to Chauvinism in thought, and with Dr. G. P. Gooch 
who, in discussing history as the story of the develop- 
ment of mankind as a whole, remarked that there was 
a common heritage of culture which the nations of the 
world were heir to, and which had been contributed by 
peoples from all lands. 


Teachers at 
Geneva. 


ŒQ OME useful criticisms of children’s books were made 
by Miss Margaret Watt-Smith, Children’s Librarian 
at Sheffield, in a paper delivered before the Library 


Association. Every children’s librarian, she said, knew 
=e that a large part of her stock was in- 
kaien. ferior, but she was helpless to improve 


it. For years she had been encouraging 
children to read the books published for them. It was 
time they reversed the process and asked publishers 
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to publish the books children want to read. The most 
striking gap was the absence of any satisfactory books 
for girls between the ages of 10 and 14. The school 
stories supplied were badly written and of doubtful 
morale, the plot usually taken from petty jealousies 
and snobberies. Was it any wonder that the girls 
turned to something lurid on reaching the adult library ? 
Most boys’ books were out of date, and Henty and his 
contemporaries were “going ” too slowly. Although 
the modern boys’ book was better than the modern 
girls’ book, it was by no means perfect, and the good 
scientific story was rarer than it should be. She suggested 
that the average writer of juvenile stories was not really 
interested in plot or character, the result being that 
adult authors, such as Conan Doyle and Wells, were 
tremendously popular because they had the quality of 
zest. They wanted more technical books, more books on 
games, more travel books, and more good history books 
and biographies. We agree with many of these criti- 
cisms, and hope that some notice will be taken of them. 


HE Board of Education issued, on October Io, a 
Circular (No. 1439) announcing that it will 
initiate a scheme for a certificate in commerce designed 
for the needs of students aiming at 
posts of responsibility in commerce. 
The certificate, which will be known 
as the “ Board of Education Endorsed Certificate in 
Commerce,” is to be issued on the satisfactory comple- 
tion of a three years’ Senior Grouped Course, and the 
first examinations will be held in the summer of 1936. 
For the present, the examinations can be taken through 
the agency of examining bodies like the Royal Society 
of Arts and the London Chamber of Commerce, but 
it is intended that ultimately the certificate will be a 
national one administered with the co-operation of one 
professional association or institute. We think the 
proposal a sound one, for the need of some standard 
test of attainment in commercial qualifications is long 
overdue. It is to be hoped that the formation of an 
appropriate national institute will be soon announced, 
though we consider that the parent of such a body 
already is to be found in the person of the Association 
for Education in Industry and Commerce. 
A REPORT has been published on the Department 
of Business Administration at the London School 
of Economics, which was started three years ago. The 
Department has several important 
characteristics. First, it is post- 
graduate in character and is intended 
for students of mature judgment. Secondly, it has 
established relations with important industries, such as 
iron and steel, electrical equipment, engineering, non- 
ferrous metals and large scale retailing. Thirdly, it is 
controlled by a management committee, representing 
both business and academic interests. University 
graduates who are accepted for the course are assured of 
posts at salaries arranged in advance. Other students 
are “seconded” by contributing firms. Discipline is 
strict and conditions of business life are in a measure 
reproduced within the Department. Last year nearly 
thirty students went through the course of training. 
The London School of Economics has been well advised 
to set high standards in commercial education, a term 
hitherto associated with book-keeping and other prac- 
tical arts. 


Certificates in 
Commerce. 


Commercial 
Education. 
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The Discipline Master 


By the late Prof 


E has had his day and has practically ceased to be 
—this quaint official, the discipline master. Few 
of our present-day teachers have ever even heard of him. 
It was a thoroughly up-to-date teacher who came up to me 
the other day in the university library bending under the 
weight of Dr. Murray’s New English Dictionary on His- 
torical Principles, to ask what the author meant by the ninth 
heading under the word Discipline : which ran, Attrib, as 
in discipline master, a master in a school employed not to 
teach, but to keep order among the pupils. 

The inquirer could not picture a situation in which one 
man did the teaching and another did the keeping in order. 
We have got so accustomed to the treatment of the teacher 
as a person one and indivisible that we find it hard to 
separate him into a teaching individual and an order- 
keeping individual. 

Yet time was when the two functions were regarded as 
quite independent of one another; and when the matter 
is put crudely before us we have to admit that a case can be 
made out for the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde partition of the 
teacher personality in his school activities. In the bad old 
days of savage flogging when Southey applied to the merci- 
less beaters the name of Phlebotomists—that is, blood- 
letters—it was not unnatural to leave the cane in the hands 
of the Messrs. Hydes of these days, and invite the gentler 
Dr. Jekyll type to do the actual teaching. Indeed, if 
flogging has to be introduced at all, there is much to be said 
for hiring a professional executioner to do this dirty work. 
Stories come down the avenues of time of schoolmasters 
who so loathed corporal punishment that they relegated the 
execution of their sentences to school menials. But 
experience showed that Hydes and Jekylls cannot be sum- 
marily separated with impunity, for we learn that it was 
found necessary for the Jekyll master to be present at the 
actual execution to prevent Janitor Hyde from expressing 
himself too realistically. 

To his credit be it said, that the ofhcial who has left his 
traces in the ninth heading of Dr. Murray’s discipline was 
not necessarily a phlebotomist. Flogging was not of the 
essence of his contract with the school. The cane had to 
be used no doubt under these old-time conditions, and the 
discipline master had to be an expert in its manipulation, 
but with the better sort it was held to be a last-resort 
instrument, and the natural tendency was towards a 
gradual lessening of its use till our present wholesome state 
has been reached, at which the very idea of flogging is 
abhorrent in the case of anybody who does not belong to 
the higher strata of society. By and by, it will be regarded as 
quite as wrong to flog a young duke as it is to flog a young 
bricklayer. In the meantime the impression remains that 
force must be used—though it had better be kept in the 
background. 

In a curious way the discipline master retains a pre- 
carious existence at the highest educational level in England. 
He has disappeared from the schools but he remains at the 
university. When the practical moralists known as proctors 
take their walks abroad in the ancient university town, they 
are accompanied by a couple of sturdy men of their hands 
known by the uncompromising name of bull-dogs. They 
would no doubt be greatly surprised to find themselves 
called discipline masters; but that is just what they are. 
Without doubt the well-fed proctors might find their func- 
tion correctly classified under the heading “dangerous 
occupations ’’ were it not for the presence of this pair of 
soothing potential belligerents. The proctors can do all 
the moralizing they want, and that in perfect safety, thanks 
to the accompanying discipline masters. 

Keeping to the stricter meaning of the term the discipline 
master did his work in the actual school-room, and his policy 
was one of prevention rather than cure. Just as the mere 
presence of the bull-dogs usually suffices to save all trouble 
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for the perambulating moralists, so the atmosphere carried 
about by the discipline master was enough to introduce a 
tone of demureness, and at least the outward appearance 
of industry. Ina great Roman Catholic school I have been 
in a room of 200 boys for a couple of hours, during which 
they did ‘‘ prep.” under the intimidating eye of a discipline 
master seated in a pulpit at one end of the hall, while half 
a dozen gentle tutors moved quietly about among young 
barbarians who but for him would have been a roaring mob. 
That reference to the eye may raise the question why the 
tutors could not use their own optics for this compelling 
work. The answer is: because they may not possess eyes 
of that kind. When being trained for their profession, 
young teachers hear a great deal about “ the teacher's eye,” 
and their trainer will say with some ferocity : ‘‘ Look the 
young miscreants in the eye; stare them down.’’ The 
trouble is that two can play at that game, and if the teacher 
has not the proper sort of eye he had better not enter into 
competition with the young ruffians who have got eyes 
of higher compelling power. 

Naturally the discipline master had to have the teacher's 
eye specially well developed, whereas those who taught 
under its protection could get along with a milder organ. 
In the case of full grown men, there must have been con- 
siderable humiliation in teaching under the discipline main- 
tained by another. But with teachers of youngsters the 
situation was more natural. In the old days of pupil 
teachers, those boys and girls from 14 to 18, who were 
taught for one hour a day and taught others for five, there 
were often four or five classes taught at the same time in 
one large room under the eye of a certificated teacher who 
played the part of discipline master, though in most cases 
he had never heard that term. The scheme worked well 
enough in a mechanical way, but there was something 
disturbing about it. Underlying the plan was an implied 
separation between teaching and educating. People can 
teach under the discipline maintained by another, but 
education must be carried on under one’s own power. The 
teacher who aims at being also an educator must have an 
eye of sufficient coercive force to carry on his work with a 
discipline produced as it were on the premises. 

We cannot help regarding the discipline master as the 
senior partner of the firm Discipline and Teaching. But 
we must not forget that it really is a firm, and when we 
look into its operations we find that the discipline master 
looks rather foolish when dissociated from his partner. 
There are men who make capita] discipline masters and 
nothing more. Mr. S. P. B. Mais says of such men: * Men 
who have the wonderful gift of keeping boys in order, but 
beyond it nothing, nothing at all—they would fail even 
as policemen. They have no powers of direction; they 
can only hold up their hands and keep the traffic at bay.” 

On one occasion the headmaster of a large elementary 
school happened to be absent one morning simultaneously 
with two of his faculty, with the result that a roomful ot 
120 boys was left masterless. The school janitor, an old 
soldier, became aware of this fact—it was not difficult—and 
dashing upstairs he sprang on to the little platform, and 
glared. The glaring was effectual and lasted for over an 
hour, but nothing else happened. The old sergeant played 
the discipline master to perfection, but beyond that nothing. 

Accordingly the passing of the discipline master from the 
history of education is not to be regretted. It signifies an 
advance since it recognizes and emphasizes the fact that 
teaching and education are one, and cannot be separated 
There is room for a little side-teaching in the bypaths of life. 
and this may be carried on by people who would require the 
help of a discipline master if they ventured on class-work. 
But in the wide realm of professional education instruction 
and education must be conducted simultaneously and by a 
brain that does its double work under a single hat. 
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The Teaching of Algebra* 


By L. Crosranpb, M.C., B.Sc., A.K.C., Senior Mathematical Master, The Grammar School, Ulverston 


HE reports issued from time to time by the Mathematical 
Association are always interesting and stimulating to 
teachers of mathematics, who naturally assume that a report 
approved by the Association represents the last word in the 
methods of teaching its particular subject. This latest report 
is well up to the standard of its predecessors and will be read 
with pleasure and with profit by class teachers throughout the 
country. 

In the main, the Report consists of an excellent introduction, 
which should provide harassed teachers of mathematics with 
fresh ammunition for use in the staff room, followed by sections 
dealing with the various topics which are now included in the 
usual School Certificate course. There are also some ‘sugges- 
tions for algebra beyond the “ elementary ” stage, suitable for 
non-specialists. 

The introduction attempts to justify the inclusion of algebra 
in the school curriculum, and sets out the aims which the teacher 
should have before him in his teaching of the subject ; even the 
more academic teacher will derive considerable benefit from a 
careful reading. Attention is directed to the great change 
which has taken place during recent years in the early treatment 
of the subject, and most teachers will agree that “a more 
immediate approach to the essential stuff of the subject is 
desirable, as contrasted with a long preliminary training in 
the mechanical elements.’’ But there is a timely hint that the 
pendulum has perhaps swung too far, and that not enough 
attention is now being paid to manipulation. Throughout the 
Report the teacher is urged not to spend too much time on 
manipulation, lest the pupil’s interest slackens, though the 
need for acquiring a certain amount of mechanical skill 1s fully 
recognized. 

No mention is made of a method, now gradually finding its 
way into our schools, which stimulates and retains the interest 
of the pupil and at the same time develops the necessary power 
of manipulation. It is possible to prepare a course of work 
spread over the normal five year course, making suitable pro- 
vision for the needs of the four year student, which lightly 
touches many of the various topics during the first year, treats 
them more fully during the second year, and so on throughout 
the course. The exercises presented to the pupil must be care- 
fully graded to ensure that he is not confronted with a task 
for which he has not the necessary tools. In this way manipu- 
lative skill is slowly developed, as and when required. Such a 
scheme, which is applicable to the whole range of elementary 
mathematics, is a departure from existing practice, but it has 
been thoroughly tried out and gives excellent results. 

The fusion of elementary mathematics is rightly described 
in the Report as one of the fundamental changes that has taken 
place in the teaching of mathematics during the present century. 
Now that the Association has published separate reports on 
the teaching of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, is not the time 
ripe for a report dealing with elementary mathematics as a 
school subject ? The insistent demands of new subjects and 
the increase in the size of classes make it necessary to rationalize 
the teaching of elementary mathematics in our secondary 
schools. 

By far the greater part of the Report consists of sections 
which deal with the teaching of the various topics usually 
taught nowadays. These sections will be read with interest by 
class teachers who always appreciate ‘“‘ how the other fellow 
does it,” or, rather, how he says it ought to be done. Wise 
suggestions, new lines of approach and class-room “tips” 
abound in these pages; and even if the experienced teacher 
thinks ruefully that some of the suggestions can only apply to 
boys of a calibre entirely different from that of his own, he 
will be bound to admit that there are many things he had not 
considered. 

Teachers who look for some suggestions as to sequence of 
topics in teaching algebra will be disappointed, for the Report 
presents the topics in alphabetical order. This, no doubt, is a 
wise precaution, for it leaves room for individual thought and 
experiment ; but many teachers would like to see some alterna- 
tive schemes put forward, schemes which have been tried and 
found to be successful. 

It is impossible in the space available to discuss all the topics 
in detail; but some of these topics are extremely important, and 
not all teachers will agree with the views expressed in the 


® The Teaching of Algebra in Schools: A Report prepared for the Mathematical 
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Report. In Beginning Algebra the formula method appears 
to be the most favoured, and most teachers will agree with the 
Committee, though many will doubt the ability of boys, pre- 
sumably about 11 years of age, to find at an early lesson, the 
value of n from the formula S = 2n — 4, given S = 20. 

The teacher reading the section on Equations will realize 
with relief that other pupils besides his own make the same old 
mistakes. In the short discussion of simultaneous equations, 
the Substitution and Elimination methods are compared. 
But why not begin with the Guess method, which always intrigues 
boys and shows the necessity of a more dependable method ? 

Factors and Fractions are discussed in some detail, but the 
teacher will find little that he does not already know by reason 
of bitter experience. What is really wanted is some genius ae 

ree ; er: a — 3 
will invent a method of preventing boys thinking that = 5 
is equivalent to a — 3b. 

The section on Graphs is disappointing in its omissions, 
though what is said about the teaching of graphs is said well, 
and many teachers will profit thereby. But should the teaching 
of graphs lean towards the calculus or towards analytical 
geometry ? It is evidently the opinion of the Committee that 
the real goal is analytical geometry, though in a short paragraph 
of five lines mention is made of the calculation of the gradient 
of a graph “as a definite preliminary to the study of the calcu- 
lus.” But why not make definite use of gradients to find how 
fast one quantity changes with another? Again, the area 
under the graph of a varying quantity is easily determined and 
enables the pupil to solve real problems which would be beyond 
his reach by ordinary methods. There is no need to use the 
word calculus in such work, which is surely more important than 
visualizing the shape of a quadratic curve from its equation. 

The vexed question of Directed Numbers is fully discussed, but 
the Committee members do not see eye to eye in this matter, for 
there are three long appendices which present the matter from 
different points of view. No doubt the teacher will continue 
to use the method that he has already found most successful. 

A section on Problems suggests the use of a set of pigeon-holes 
for the tabulation of facts, given and required. But the really 
serious hurdle of forming the equation will always remain. 

Variation is treated in some detail, and the usual difficulties 
are brought into the limelight. But many of the difficulties 
disappear if real practical examples are taken in the beginning ; 
a little experimental work in the class-room, using a metre rule 
and a stop watch, helps to clarify ideas. 

Although it has not been possible, for reasons of space, to 
mention several of the topics in the Report, they are all worthy 
of serious consideration ; and, generally, the scholarly nature 
of the Report, with its striving after high ideals, should do much 
to improve the teaching of mathematics in secondary and other 
schools. 


TRAINING IN ART COMPETITION.—The Royal Society of Arts 
is offering valuable prizes to teachers of art for essays on the best 
training of students wishful to use it in industry and commerce 
as designers and craftsmen. The first prize will be £50 and a life 
fellowship of the Society, and the local education authority 
under which the winner serves will be asked to add a travelling 
scholarship. The idea is to further the principal object for which 
the schools of art were established, at a time when a great exhibi- 
tion of industry in art approaches, under the auspices of the 
Royal Society of Arts and the Royal Academy. 


INFORMATION ON EMPIRE.—As one result of the Conference of 
Empire Societies called last November by the Secretary of State 
for the Dominions, a Joint Standing Committee for Empire 
Educational work has been formed. Its purpose is to co-ordinate 
and to develop the work of all the non-party Empire societies in 
London which include such activities in their programme. 
Organizers of lectures, and speakers who desire to use lantern 
slides, and who formerly obtained information from the Marketing 
Board, may now send their inquiries to the Hon. Secretary, 
Joint Standing Committee for Empire Educational Work, 
81 Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 7. They will be at once passed 
on for attention to the appropriate society. The lantern slides 
of all the societies concerned are now stored in one depot, at 
81 Cromwell Road, S.W 7, and may be obtained on loan by 
application to that address. 
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OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Students’ Union 
Dance, Nov. 3. 

Students’ Union An- 
nual Dinner, Dec. 1. 
Degree Ceremony, 
Dec. 14. 


Commencements, 
Dec. 5. 


Graduation Cere- 
monial, Dec. 14. 

Inter-Varsity Debate, 
Nov. I5. 

Guild Ball, Nov. 16. 

Dramatic Society 
Production of “ Elec- 
tra,” Dec. 7 and 8. 

Rugby Football Club 
Matches, Nov. I4, 
Dec. I and 12. 


Old Students’ Re- 
union, Nov. 3. 
Nov. 3. 

Christmas Concert, 
Dec. 15. 


Annual Meeting of the 
Court of Governors, 
Dec. 3. 


Commemoration De- 
bate, Service, Con- 
cert, Dec. 10. 
Oration and Dinner, 
Dec. 11. 


Union Dances, Nov. 
g and 23. 

Choral Society Con- 
cert, Dec. 11. 


Degree Day, Dec. 20. 


St. Andrew’s Day, 
Nov. 30. 
Jubilee Celebration, 
NOV. 2, 3. 


Abingdon School 


Aldenham School 

Alice Ottley School bg 

All Saints’ School, Blox- 
ham 

Alleyn’s School .. 


Ampleforth College, York 
Bancroft’s School ; 


Beaumont College, Wind- 
sor 

Bedford High School for 
Girls 

Bedford School . 

Bedgebury Park 

Belvedere School, Liver- 
pool 

Berkhamsted School .. 

Beverley High School .. 

Birkenhead School Se 

Bishop’s Stortford College 

Blundell’s School 


Bournemouth High School 
for Girls 

Bournemouth School for 
Girls 

Bradfield College 

Brentwood School 


Bridlington School 


Brighton College 

Bromley High School for 
Girls 

Bromsgrove School 

Cambridge and County 
High School for Boys 


Canford School, 
borne 
Casterton School 
Caterham School 
Channing School ; 
Charles Edward Brooke 
School for Girls 
Charterhouse .. 
Cheltenham College 


Wim- 


Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- 
lege 


Chigwell School 


Christ’s Hor- 
sham 

Clapham High School .. 

Clergy daughters’ School, 
Bristol 

Clifton College 

Coatham School 


Hospital, 


Colston’s Girls’ School .. 


Courtauld Institute of 


Art 
Cranbrook School 


Crediton High School .. 
Dean Close School, Chel- 
tenham 


Derby High School : 
Douai School, Woolhamp- 


ton 
Dover College 


University and School Holidays and Functions 


CHRISTMAS VACATION 


Dec. 


CHRISTMAS VACATION 


Dec. 19 to Jan. 14 


. 20 to 
. 21 to 


. 19 to fan. 


. 21 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 


. 19 to Jan. 
. Ig to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 


. 21 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 
. 17 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 
. 17 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 


. Ig to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 
. Ig to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 
. 15 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 
. Ig to 


. 20 to Jan. 
. Ig to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 


an. 


an. 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


School Concert, Nov. 


30. 

Old Abingdonian 
Rugby Football 
Match, Dec. 8. 


School Concert, Nov. 
I. 

Performances of 
“The Mikado,” 
Dec. 19, 20, 21. 

School v. Alleyn Old 
Boys, Nov. Io. 


School Plav, 
20. 


Dec. 19, 


Speech Day and Con- 
cert, Nov. 28. 


Prize Giving, Nov. 26. 


ist XV v. 
Nov. Io. 
v. Old Blundelltans, 
Dec. 15. 


Downside, 


Founders’ Day Cele- 
brations, Jan. 30. 


Performance of 
Henry IV, Part I, 
Dec. 8, 10, II. 

Olda Boys’ Dance, 
Rugger Match, and 
Dinner, Dec. 14, 15. 


Prize Giving, Nov. 27. 


Confirmation, Nov.18. 

Speech Day, Nov. 13. 

Old Boys’ Match, 
Nov. I. 


Prize-giving, Nov. 3. 


Confirmation, Nov. 
30. 

Speech Day, Nov. 9. 
Half-Tern Holiday, 
Nov. 10-12. 

School Concert, Dec. 


17. 
School Concert, Dec. 1 


Prize-giving, Dec. 7 


Annual Prize Distri- 
bution, Dec. 14. 

Commemoration Dav. 
Nov. g. 


Dramatic Society, 
“The Merchant oí 
Venice,” Dec. 15 and 
17. 


Commemoration Day, 
Nov. 3. 

Footbal, v. Corin- 
thians A, Nov. 24. 
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Dover County School for 
Girls 

Downside School 

Dr. Williams’ 
Dolgelley 

Dulwich College.. 


School, 


Dulwich High School for 
Girls 
Durham School 


Eastbourne College 


Edinburgh Academy 
Elizabeth College 


Ellesmere College 
Emanuel School, Battersea 


Epsom College .. 
Eton College 


Exeter School 


Farringtons 
Felsted School 


Fettes College .. 
Framlingham College 


Francis Holland C. of E. 
School, S.W. 1 

George Watson’s College, 
Edinburgh 

Giggleswick School : 

Godolphin and Latymer 
School 

Godolphin School 

Godstowe Preparatory 
School 


Gresham’s School : 
Haberdashers’ Aske’s 
Hampstead School 
Haberdashers’ Aske’s 
Hatcham Girls’ School 
Hailevbury College 
Harrogate College 
Harrow School .. 
Headington School for 
Girls, Oxford . ; 


Hereford Cathedral 
School 
Highgate School 


Hurstpierpoint College.. 


Hyimers College 

Ipswich High School for 
Girls 

Ipswich School 

Keighley, Drake, 
Tonson’s School 

Kelly College 

Kent College .. 

King Edward VI School, 
Southampton 

King Edward VI School, 
Stafford 


and 


King WiHiam’s College, 
Isle of Man 
King’s School, Canter- 

bury 
King’s School, Ely 


King’s School, Rochester 


CHRISTMAS VACATION 


Dec. 19 to Jan. 9 


. 17 to Jan. 17 
. 20 to Jan. 


. 19 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 


. 19 to Jan. 9 
. 18 to Jan. 


. Ig to Jan. 
Dec. 


20 to Jan. 14 


. 17 to Jan. 15 
. 20 to Jan. 23 


. 19 to Jan. 14 


. 18 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 
. T9 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 8 


. 18 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 


. 17 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 


. 21 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 7 


. 18 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 


. 19 to Jan. 9 
. 18 to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 


. 21 to Jan. 


. 22 to Jan. 22 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Speech Day, Oct. 27. 


School Concert, Dec. 
15. 

Commemoration Day, 
Nov. 17. 

School Concerts, Dec. 
15, 17. 

School Concert, Dec. 
15. 


Performance of Julius 
Caesar, Dec. 13, 14. 

Annual Shakespearian 
Play, Nov. 9, Io. 
Rugger v. Old Elles- 
merians, Dec. 8. 

School Play, Dec. 18, 
19, 20. 

Old Emanuel Associa- 
tion Dinner, Dec. 1. 
Old Boys’ Match, 
Dec. 8. 

Founders’ Day, Dec. 


6. 
Old Boys’ Day, Nov. 
17. 


Old Exonian Dinner, 
Rougemont Hotel, 
Dec. 22. 


Ist XV v. Old Exo- 
nians, Dec. 15. 


Football v. Mill Hill, 
Nov. 2I. 

v. Leys, Nov. 24. 

Scholarship Exam. 
Nov. 28, 29. 

Prize-giving, Dec. 3. 


Bazaar, Dec. 8. 
School Concert, Dec. 
Dec. 12. 


Unveiling of Honours 

Boards by Sir Michael 
Sadler, Nov. 30. 

O.H. Match, Dec. 15. 


School Concert, Dec. 

12. 

Boar’s Head Supper, 
6. 


Old Boys, 
Nov. 3. 
Speech Day, Nov. 15. 


Football: School v. 
Old Edwardians, 
and Dinner, Dec. 8. 

Gymnastic Competi- 
tion and Display, 
Dec. 12. 

Rugby Matches, Nov. 
3, 10, 20, 24, Dec. 1. 
Dramatic Society Per- 
formance and Christ- 
mas Party, Dec. 19. 

O.R. Rugby Match, 
Dec. 15. 


King’s School, Worcester 
Kingswood School 7; 
Lancing College 


Leamington High School 
for Girls 
Leatherhead School 


Leeds Girls’ High School 
Leeds Grammar School.. 


Leighton Park School, 
Reading P 

Leys School, Cambridge 

Liverpool College 

Liverpool College for Girls 


Liverpool College for Girls, 


Huyton 


Liverpool Collegiate 
School 


Loughborough Girls’ High 
School 

Lowther College : 

Maidstone Grammar 
School for Girls 

Malvern College 


Malvern Girls’ College .. 

Manchester Girls’ High 
School 

Manchester Grammar 


School 
Marlborough College 


Mary Datchelor Girls’ 
School 

McCrea Magee College, 
Londonderry 


Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Great Crosby 

Merchant Taylors’ School 
for Girls, Great Crosby 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Northwood 

Mill Hill School 


Monkton Combe School 
Monmouth School 
for 


Monmouth School 
Girls 


Moravian School for Girls, 
Fulneck 


Newcastle-under-L y m e 
High School 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Church High School 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Royal Grammar School 
Newport High School .. 
Northampton Town and 
County School 
Nottingham School 
Oakham School 


Oundle School 

Overstone P.N.E.U. Pub- 
lic School 

Park School, Glasgow .. 


Penrhos College, Colwyn 


Bay 

Perse School for Girls, 
Cambridge 

Peter Symonds’ School, 
Winchester 


Plymouth College 


CHRISTMAS VACATION 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


21 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 
19 to Jan. 


21 
17 
18 


20 to Jan. 16 
18 to Jan. 18 


22 to Jan. 9 
22 to Jan. 9 


Dec. 18 to Jan. 18 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


20 to Jan. 
18 to Jan. 
21 to Jan. 
18 to Jan. 


. 21 to Jan. 


. 19 to Jan. 


. 19 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 9 


. 18 to Jan. 

20 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 


. 18 to 
. 21 to 


. 21 to Jan. 8 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 


. 21 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 


. 19 to Jan. 


Dec. 19 to Jan. 


Dec. 20 to Jan. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


19 to Jan. 


21 to Jan. 9 
19 to Jan. 


19 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


18 to Jan. 
18 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 8 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


18 to Jan. 
21 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 


21 to Jan. 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Prize-giving and Con- 
cert, Dec. 8. 

Prize Distribution, 
Nov. g. 


Prize Distribution, 
Nov. 15. 

Concert, Dec. 19, 20. 

Hobby Exhibition 
and Elocution Com- 
petition, Dec. 15. 

Annual Bach Recital, 
Nov. 25. 

Dedication of School 
Chapel, Dec. 9. 


Performance of the 
“ Blue Bird,” Dec. 
7, 8. 

Speech Day, Dec. 4. 

School Play, Dec. 14, 
15, I7. 


Prize-giving, Nov. 28. 


School Concert, Dec. 


I7. 
Annual Dinner of Old 
Girls, Nov. 3. 


School Concert, Dec. 
17. 

Performance of “ The 

Tempest,” Dec. 14, 


15. 

Football v. Old Monk- 
tonians, Dec. 15. 

Opening of New Gym- 
nasium, Nov. 1. 

St. Catherine’s Day 
Service and Cele- 
bration, Nov. 25. 

Performance of ‘‘ The 
Rose and the Ring ” 
and “The Minuet,” 


Dec. 12, 14. 
School Play, Dec. 17, 
18. 
Old Boys’ Match, 
Dec. 12. 


Prize-giving, Jan. 18. 
Old Girls’ Day, Jan. 


19. 
Celebration of School 
Jubilee, Jan. 21. 


Concert, Dec. 18. 

Old Boys’ Match, 
Dec. 19. 

Mid-Term, Nov. 10. 


Old Girls’ Dance, Nov. 


5. 
Dinner, Dec. 7. 


Speech Day, Dec. 7. 


Old Boys’ 
Nov. 17. 


Match, 
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Princess Helena College, 
London 

Queen Ethelburga’s 
School, Harrogate 

Queen Mary School, Ly- 
tham 

Queen Mary’s High School 
for Girls, Walsall 

Queen Mary’s School, 
Walsall 


Queen’s School, Chester 
Queenswood, Hatfeld .. 


Radley College .. oe 
Roan School for Girls .. 
Roedean School, Breuton 
Rossall School 


Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution 


Royal Grammar School, 
Worcester 
Royal Naval 
Dartmouth 
Rugby School 


College, 


Sandecotes School 


Sedbergh School 


Sheffield High School for 
Girls 
Sherborne School 


CHRISTMAS VACATION 


Dec. 
Dec. 


1g to Jan. 17 
18 to Jan. 23 
. 19 to Jan. 15 
. 21 to Jan. 15 
. 22 to Jan. 14 


. 21 to Jan. 
. I9 to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 


. 21 to Jan. 9 


. 22 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
18 


Dec. 20 to Jan. 


Dec. 18 to Jan. 


Dec. 
Dec. 18 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Performances of ‘‘ The 
Tempest,” Nov. 29, 
30, Dec. 1. 

Speech Day, Dec. 6. 

Prize Day, Nov. 14. 

“At Home” 
Parents, Nov. 24. 


to 


Prize-giving, Nov. 8. 


Confirmation, Nov. 30. 

Football Match v. 
Old Rossallians, 
Dec. 8. 

School Play, ‘‘ A Mid- 
summer Night’s 
Dream,” Dec. 19, 20. 

Speech Day, Nov. 22. 


Fox Memorial Ser- 
vice, Nov. I. 
Founder’s Commemo- 
ration, Nov. 4. 

At Home and Play, 
Dec. 15 

Hockey Match: Old 
Girls v. Present, Dec. 


8. 

1st XV v. Durham, 
Nov. Io. 

v. Ampleforth, Nov. 


17. 
Speech Day, Dec. 6. | 


. 


Shrewsbury School 


South-Eastern Agricul- 
tural College 

St. Albans High School 
for Girls 

St. Albans School 


St. Bees School . 
St. Clare School, Penzance 


St. Columba College ‘ 

St. David’s College, Lam- 
peter 

St. Dunstan’s 
Plymouth 

St. Edmund’s School, 
Canterbury 

St. Edmund’s School, 
Oxford 

St. George’s Girls’ School, 
Edinburgh 

St. Katherine’s, Taunton 

St. Leonard’s School 

St. Margaret’s Girls’ 
School, Aberdeen 

St. Mary’s School, Lan- 
caster Gate 

St. Paul’s School, Ken- 
sington 

St. Peter’s School, York 

St. Saviour’s and St. 
Olave'’s Grammar 
School, London 

St. Stephen’s High School 
for Girls, Windsor 

St. Swithin’s School, 
Winchester 

Stamford School 

Stockport Grammar 
School 


Abbey, 


(Continued om page 714) 


CHRISTMAS VACATION 


Dec. 19 to Jan. 17 


Dec. 
Dec. 


. 16 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 


. 19 to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 
. Ig to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 
. 13 to Jan. 


. Ig to Jan. 
. 17 to Jan. 
. I9 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 
. Ig to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 22 to Jan. 
. Ig to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 


20 
17 
17 


17 
14 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


School Concert, Dec. 


17. The Long Run, 
Dec. 12. 


Nativity Mystery, 
Dec. 11, 13, 15. 

School Play, Dec. 17. 
Rugger Matches r. 
Old Albanians, Nov. 
24. 


Mime, “ The Lady of 
Amor,” Dec. 14. 


Old Boys’ Gathering, 
Dec. 14-17. 

Commemoration, Nov. 
24-26. 


IANNIS A AAA A ANAN 


i 
i 


A BRIEF HISTORY 


OUR OWN TIMES 
By RAMSAY MUIR 


OF 


To-day’s History as To-morrow sees it 


It is the time through which we ourselves have lived and the time 
immediately preceding it that most directly influence the events in 


which we have 


to play our part. 


Mr. Ramsay Muir gives an academic 


and balanced view of the most momentous half-century in human 
affairs in that concise, readable style for which he is famous. 
As a textbook for older pupils it is without a rival and provides the 
historian’s reply to many of those questions that are asked on current 


affairs. 


Volume II of Mr. Ramsay Muir’s well-known “Short History of the British 
Commonwealth ”’ iis brought up to date by the inclusion of “ A Brief History of 
Section IV, with the same addition, is 
now Ios. 6d., but Part V1 is superseded by the new book and is now discontinued. 


Our Own Times ” and is now 178. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo 5 S. met 314 pages 


32 Fleet Street 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON LTD. 
IT 


London, E.C. 4 


AATUN EAT TT UCU 
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METHUEN’S NEW and RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 


THE MIRROR OF THE SEA. By JosErpH CONRAD. Qs. 
(Mcthuen’s Modern Classics.) 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. ey 
gai CATTY, Author of ‘‘ A First Book on Teaching.’’ Crown 8 


ASCHAM’S SCHOLEMASTER. Edited by D. C. WHIMSTER. 
FOUR "TALES. By JoserH ConraD. 1s. 6d. 


(Methuen’s Modern Classics. ) 
ane: Brute, An Anarchist, The Duel, Il Conde—from ‘A Set of 


MORE ESSAYS BY MODERN MASTERS. (HILAIRE BELLOC, 


G. K. CHESTERTON, E. V. LUCAS, ROBERT LYND, A. A. MILNE, J. B. 
PRIESTLEY.) Is. 6d. (Methuen’s Modern Classics. ) 


NANSEN OF NORWAY. By CuarLes TurLEY. With Maps. 
28. Prize edition, 5s. net. 


THE ENID BLYTON POETRY BOOK. Containing Poems of 
Sras and Beasts, Flowers and Fairies, Weather and Wisdom. 3s. 6d. 
ne 


FIVE-MINUTE TALES: Sixty Short Stories for Children. 
By ENID BLYTON. School Edition. Is. 6d. 

TEN-MINUTE TALES. By ENID BLYTON. 3s. 6d. net. 

By G. L. 


PUNCTUATION „ENTS AND EXERCISES. 
BRADLEY. Is. 3d 
Poetry and Prose. By 


SELECTIONS FROM, KEATS. 
J. EARNSHAW, M.A. 28. 

MAGIC SESAME: A Collection of Poems and Rhymes. By 
J. COMPTON, M.A., Director of Education, Barking. 3s. 
Also in three parts. Cloth Is. 6d. each. Limp Cloth, 1s. 3d. each. A 


sequel to Open Sesame. 
HISTORY 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN EUROPE. Part I. 
1789-1932. By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A. With 8 Maps. 3s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Cyr E. Rosson, B.A. 
Vols. III and IV. 1689-1927. In one volume, with 35 Maps. 5s. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY FROM 1815 TO 1933. By 


WILLIAM EDWARDS. 5s. net. 


MODERN ENGLAND, 1885-1982: A History of My Own 
Times. By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A. 16s. nct 
This book, which forms the eighth and concluding ‘volume of Oman's 
History o of England, has been written by Sir John Marriott as a sequel 
to his England Since Waterloo (10th Edition, 1933), taking up the 
story at 1885 and bringing it down almost to the present day. 


GEOGRAPHY 


A MODERN WORLD GEOGRAPHY FOR MIDDLE AND 
UPPER FORMS. By E. W. SHANAHAN, M.A., D.Sc. 5s. 
An up-to-date textbook on interesting new lines. 


THE STUDY OF LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. By C. A. Simpson. 
With 5 Maps and Diagrams. 3s. 6d. net. 


AFRICA: A Social, Economic, and Political Geography of 
its Major Regions. By W. FITZGERALD, M.A. 


LANGUAGES 


LA POMME D’OR. By ae MATTHEWSON 
D.Litt., Docteur es Lettres. 28. 6d. 


SELECTED POEMS OF VICTOR HUGO. Edited by Prof. 
A. T. BAKER. F'cap 8vo. 4s. 


LA FRANCE ET LES FRANCAIS. By A. RUTHERFORD and 
MARIE-ROSE RUTHERFORD. With a Map. 3s. 6d. 
An account of Modern France suitable for upper forms. 


GRAMMAIRE DE L’ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. With an 
introduction by Sir E. DENISON Ross, C.I.E. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


ADVANCED FRENCH UNSEENS. By C. E. Stockton, M.A., 
Bedford School. F’cap 8vo. Is. 3d 


PETER MACHT DAS RENNEN. By O. B. WENpvLER. Edited, 
with Vocabulary, by C. E. STOCKTON, sand Illustrated. Is. 9d. 
A modern German detective story suitable for second year study. 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE LATIN TEST PAPERS. By R. D. 


WOoORMALD, M.A. Is. 6d 


MILNE, M.A., 


MATHEMATICS 


“ SECTION A” TESTS IN MATHEMATICS. By A. S. PRATT, 
M.A., M.Sc., and G. H. Bonser, B.A. is. 
Suitable for the first year of general schools and Matriculation exams. 


NEW TEST EXAMINATIONS IN MATHEMATICS. By 
A. S. Pratt, M.A., M.Sc. With or without Answers. Is. 6d. 
The above two books bound togcther. 2s. 


EASY EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. 
Containing 5,500 Examples. By W. S. BEARD. Nineteenth Edition, 
Revised. A Beginner’s Book. Is. 6d. 


PHYSICS 


THE PROPERTIES OF MATTER. By A. E. GODDARD and 
H. F. BOULIND. With 115 Diagrams. 48. In two parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
Part I covers the ground for Intermediate Examinations; Part II is 
of Scholarship Standard. 


A PHYSICS NOTEBOOK: HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND. 
By E. W. TAPPER, B.Sc., Dulwich College. 2s. 


GRADED EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. By R. L. CHEETHAM. 
With Answers. Is. 9d. 


PHYSICO-CHEMICAL PRACTICAL EXERCISES. By W.N. 
RAE, M.A., and J. REILLY, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 


MAGNETISM AND MATTER. By Epmunp C. STONER, 
Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUBJECTS. 
F’cap 8vo. 2s. = net each. 
Physical Constants. By Dr. W. H. J. CHILDS. 
Electromagnetic Waves. By F. wG. Ww HITE, M.Sc. 3s. net. 
The ware Principles of Quantum Theory. By G. TEMPLE, Ph.D., 
B.Sc. 3s. net. 

The Kinetic Theory of Gases: Some Modern Aspects. By 
M. KNUDSEN. 
Low Temperature Physics. By L. C. JACKSON, M Ses Ph.D. 
High Voltage Physics. By L. Jacos, M.Sc. 3s. net 
Relativity Physics. By W. H. McCrea, M.A., B.Sc., ‘Ph.D. 


CHEMISTRY 
METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON CHEMICAL SUBJECTS. 


F'cap 8vo. 28. 6d. net each. 
The Absorption of Gases by Solids. By S. J. GREGG, Ph.D. 


Flame. By O.C. de C. ELLIS. [In preparation. 


BIOLOGY 


LIFE: An Introduction to the Study 
of Biology. By R. F. SHove, M.A., F.L.S. With 134 Illustrations in 
the text. 5s. 6d. 

A school textbook for Matriculation. 


THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY: A Handbook for Teachers 
of Junior Classes. By E. M. POULTON, M.Sc. 6s. 6d. 


THE GREAT BIOLOGISTS. By Sir J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 
M.A., LL.D. 28. 6d. Prize Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON BIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 


F’cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. nct each. 
Respiration in Plants. By W. STILES, = oe S., and W. LEACH. 
Sex Determination. By Prof. F. A. E. CR 
The Senses of Insects. By H. ELINGAN. M.A., F.R.S. 
Plant Ecology. By W. Leacu, D.Sc. 
ological Technique. B J. R. BAKER, M.A., D.Phil. 

imicry and its Genetic Aspect. By Prof. G. D. HALE CARPENTER 

and E. B. FORD, M.A. 
The Ecology of Animals. By C. S. ELTON, M.A. 
Ceilular Respiration. By N. U. MELDRUM, M.A. 
Plant Chimaeras and Graft Hybrids. By W. NEILSON JONES. 
Insect Physiology. By V. B. WIGGLESWORTH, M.A. 
Mycorrhiza. By J. RAMSBOTTOM, O.B.E. 


HYGIENE 
A TEXTBOOK OF HYGIENE FOR TRAINING COLLEGES. 
By MARGARET AVERY, B.Sc. (Lond.). With 106 Illustrations. Fifteenth 


Edition Revised. Crown 8vo. 68. 
This book, completely rewritten and enlarged, covers the syllabus of the 


Board of Education. 
HEALTH-WAYS. By W. G. LAMBERT. 
A new and simple reader for pupils from 11 to 14. 


tions. 2s. 
BOXING FOR SCHOOLS: How to Learn it and How to 
Teach It. By HYLTON CLEAVER. Illustrated. 38. 6d. net. 


(In preparation. 


With 21 Illustra- 


METHUEN & CO. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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CHRISTMAS VACATION 


Stonyhurst College Dec. 20 to Jan. 22 


Stowe School .. Dec. 21 to Jan. 22 

Sutton Valence School, Dec. 18 to Jan. 18 
Maidstone 

Taunton School Dec. 18 to Jan. 15 

Tonbridge School Dec. 18 to Jan. 18 

Trent College Dec. 19 to Jan. 17 

Trinity College, Glenal- | Dec. 18 to Jan. 18 
mond 

Tunbridge Wells High | Dec. 20 to Jan. 16 
School 

University College School, | Dec. 20 to Jan. 15 
London 

Uplands School, St. | Dec. 21 to Jan. 18 
Leonards-on-Sea 

Uppingham School’ .. , Dec. 20 to Jan. 17 

Uttoxeter Girls’ High | Dec. 21 to Jan. 15 
School 

Victoria College, Jersey Dec. 20 to Jan. 17 

Wakefield Girls’ High | Dec. 19 to Jan. 16 
School 

Wellingborough County | Dec. 21 to Jan. 15 
Girls’ High School 

Wellingborough School.. | Dec. 20 to Jan. 18 

e 

Wellington College, Berks. | Dec. 18 to Jan. 18 

Wellington School, Somer-| Dec. 19 to Jan. 18 
set 

Westminster School .. | Dec. 19 to Jan. 17 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 
Boxing, Nov. 25 and | Weymouth College 
Dec. 5. 
Gymnastics, Dec. 5. 
Winchester College 


Woking County Secondary 


Girls’ School 


Wolverhampton Grammar 


School 
Worksop College 


“The Merchant of 
Venice,” by School 
Dramatic Society, 
Dec. 14. 
Confirmation, Dec. 6. 
Ist XV v. Weymouth 
College, Dec. 19. 


Wrekin College 


Whitgift School, Croydon 


CHRISTMAS VACATION| OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Dec. 18 to Jan. 18 Rugby Match v. Trent 
College, Dec. 19. 

Dec. 21 to Jan. 16 

Dec. 19 to Jan. 18 

Dec. 20 to Jan. 11 Speech Day, Nov. 28. 


. 21 to Jan. 14 


Annual Play, “ Mac- 
beth,” Nov. 1, 2, 3. 
Past v. Present Match, 
Dec. 19. 

Half-term, Nov. 3. 
School Concert, Dec. 


. 20 to Jan. 22 


. 21 to Jan. 21 


19. 

Wycliffe College.. Dec. 19 to Jan. 17 : 

Doll Show, Dec. 7. Wycombe Abbey ‘School Dec. 20 to Jan. 17 

Isthmus (O.G.A.|Wyggeston Gramuiunar | Dec. 21 to Jan. 16 School Play, “The 
Match and Meeting), School Tempest,” Dec. 14, 

Dec. 15. t5. 
The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, with its conductor, 
Dr. Adrian Boult, is visiting four provincial cities during the 
coming winter. The first of those visits is to Manchester, where 
College Play, Dec.| the orchestra will give a concert in the Free Trade Hall on 
17-19. Wednesday, December 5, at 7.30 p.m. The full orchestra of 


Football Tour in Eng- 
land, Nov. g, Io. 
Speech Day, Nov. 28. 


119 players, 


Prize-giving, Nov. 29. 


Commemoration,Nov. 


with Arthur Catter 
Manchester, and the programme has been laid out so as to take 
the fullest advantage of that large body of players. 


A course of fifteen lectures and practical classes on 


as leader, will travel to 


+ + + 


“ The 


I Administration of the Binet Simon Tests of Intelligence ” will 


7: 
School Concert, Dec. 


be held at the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 


19. Aldwych House, London, W.C. 2, on Saturday mornings from 


Old Boys’ Football 


Match and Reunion 
Dinner, Nov. 17. 
Latin Play, Dec. 15, 
17, 19. 


10 to 12 noon, starting on November 3. The first seven lectures 
will be held during the Michaelmas term, and the remaining 
eight during the Lent term. The first hour (10 to 11) each 
morning will be given to lecture and discussion, and the second 
hour to practical work. 


MATRICULATION AND OTHER 2 EXAMINATION NOTICES, 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 


ee and 2n 


SONS 


WESTFI ELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Chairman of Council : 
Rt. Hon. Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, P.C., C.B.E., 
K.C., M.P, 
Principal : 
Miss D. CHAPMAN, M.A. 


SCHOLARSHIP Examination will 


take place in February, 1935, on the results 

of which two Scholarships of £80, oNE of £60, TWo 
of £50, and other Scholarships and Exhibitions will 
be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science 
Degrees of the University of London. 

Fees.— Residence, {90 a year; 
88 guineas a year. 

For further particulars apply to THE PRINCIPAL'S 
SECRETARY— 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


EN TRANCE Scholarships. An 


Examination will be held in June next for 
Scholarships open to boys under 144 on May 1, 
namely, one Alfred Smith Scholarship of £80 and 
two Junior Platt Scholarships of £60, and about four 
of lesser value. The age limit will be reduced to 
14 in 1936. Assistance, by partial remission otf 
Tuition Fees, may be given at the discretion of the 
Governors to Scholars and other boys showing 
promise in cases where need of such assistance exists. 
Applications should be made at the time of entry. 
Further particulars may be had from the HEAD- 
MASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts. 


Tuition from 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 
CHOLARSHIPS are six in number 


(four of £50, two of 30 guineas, tenable for 
five years), and are awarded on the results of the 
Common Entrance examination held twice annually 
in March and June. 


For further particulars apply THE HEADMASTER, 
Beaumont College, Old Windsor. 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination will be held on 


June 11 and 12, 1935, for three Entrance 
Scholarships of the annual value of £60, three of £50, 
and three Exhibitions of the annual value of £30. 
For at least three of the Scholarships special con- 
sideration will be given to boys offering Greek. 

Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
candidates may be taken into consideration in the 
examination. 

Entries should be received by May 24. The 
School fees for Boarders are £120 per annum; 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 

Further information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can 
be obtained from the Bursar, to whom inquiries 
regarding board and lodgings should also be 
addressed. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


Ax Examination is held each June 


to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 
in value from {£75 to £30 a year. Full particulars 


on application to the HEADMASTER. 


FELLOWSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, 


BISHOP'S STORTFORD COLLEGE 


Headmaster : H. L. PRICE, M.A. (Oxon.) 
NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to 


the value of £100, £75, £60, £45, and THREE 
EXHIBITIONS to the value of £30 will be awarded 
each year. Candidates will have the opportunity 
of offering such subjects as Music and Art if they 
wish to in addition to the ordinary subjects. Candi- 
dates must be under 14 on May 1. Full particu- 
lars may be obtained from the HEADMASTER. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


AN Examination will be held during 


the first week each July for the awarding 
of One sey arip value £100, and Six Scholarships 
value from {60 to £30, open to boys under 14 on 
June 1 previous. Boys under 144 on the same date 
may compete for two of the Scholarships, but a higher 
standard of work will be expected. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 
ships, varying from £80 to {25 per annum, 
will be held in June, 1935. Age Ümit 14 li} years. 
Special exhibitions each term for sons of and 
members of H.M. Services.—Apply P. BOLTON, MLA., 
Headmaster. 


DULWICH COLLEGE 


QCHOOL Scholarships are open for 

competition in May, 1985. Candidates for the 
Senior Scholarships must be under 17. Candidates 
for the Junior Scholarships must be under 13 on 
January 1, 1035. 

Full particulars and entrance forms may be 
obtained on application to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, 
Dulwich College, S.E. 21. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS—continued 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 
ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 


CAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Examina- 
tions for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in College and 
Manufacturing Works are held annually in APRIL. 
For particulars apply to Curer CLERK, 66 South- 
ampton Row, W.C. 1. 


FARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A SCHOLARSHIP of {100 per 
annum for three years, with other 
smaller Exhibitions, will be awarded on 
the result of an Examination to be held at 
the School from April 3 to 6, 1935. For full 
particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


FRAMLINCHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK 


Headmaster: W. H. A. WHrrwortTs, M.C., M.A. 
FEES: 100 guineas per annum. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £60, £40, and £30. 
EXAMINATION IN JUNE. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


SIX Scholarships will be offered in 


June. Full details from the HEADMASTER, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


QGLENALMOND 
E NTRANCE Scholarships, Exhibi- 


tions, and Bursaries, 1935. An examination, 
which may be taken at pr atory schools, will take 
place on March 18, 19, and 20 for open Scholarships 
and Exhibitions, and Sons of Clergy Bursaries. 
Age limit for Scholarships and Exhibitions : 
14 on March 1, 1935. For Bursaries: 15 on Septem- 
ber 20.—Apply to the WARDEN. 


ENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
(G.P.D.8.T.) 
Music Training Department for Teachers 
Admission in September, January, and May. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS awarded annually 


For information apply to Miss WINGATE, Kensing- 
ton High School, St. Alban’s Road, Kensington, W.8. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Examination in June, 19 


QNE Milner Memorial Scholarship 


for Boys between 13 and 14, value £100 per 
annum, for five years, open to sons of Colonial 

Civil Servants, and certain others. 
King’s 


BOUT twelve Junior 
Scholarships and Entrance Scholarships 
value {70 to {£20 annum. 
For full particu apply to the HEADMASTER. 
KING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 


N Examination for six or more 
arte eel i of £80 to £20 in value, is held 
tory 


f 

annually in Mar Candidates may be examined 
at their Prepara Schools. A limited number of 
Bursaries are awarded at other times by examination. 
Five leaving Exhibitions for the Universities. There 
is a Junior House for boys under 134. Inclusive 
fees (£102 to £126).—For further information apply 
to the SECRETARY. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


[ENTRANCE Scholarships will be 


Offered for competition in May. Candidates 

must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 

(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 

Modern, varying from £100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 

(b) Two CHORAI, EXHIBITIONS of £80 per 

annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 


music. 

Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 
For information apply to the 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


MALVERN COLLEGE 
NTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 
tion will be held on March 5, 6, and 7, 1935 (in 
Tondon and at Malvern). Five Scholarships of 
£100 and about Five of £50. 

For culars of these and certain Memorial 
Exhibitions apply to the HEADMASTER or BURSAR, 
The College, ern. 

Successful candidates will join the School in 
September. 


HEADMASTER, 
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SCHOLARSHIPS—continued 


LEATHERHEAD SCHOOL 


SURREY 
(St. John’s) 


NoN-FOUNDATIONERS. Boarders and 
day-boys (C. of E.). Age of admission 
between 11 and 15. Boarders (sons of 
laymen), 105 guineas; (sons of clergy), 
95 guineas. Day-boys, 33 guineas per 
annum. 


Six additional Open Scholarships—two 
of £40, two of £30, and two of {20—will 
be offered in November for 1934-5. 
Winners of these Scholarships will be 
expected to join the School in January, 
1935. The Preliminary Examination will 
be the Common Entrance Examination 
and the final selection of candidates will 
be made in London. 


Further particulars from the HEAD- 
MASTER or the SECRETARY, Leatherhead 
School Office, 75 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. I. 


LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


JE XAMINATION each June (allow- 


ance for age) for Entrance, Exhibitions and 
Scholarships up to £75 for Candidates between 13 
and 15 years of age, or in exceptional cases 16. 


Prospectus and particulars from the BURSAR. 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 


AxN Entrance Scholarship of {100 a 


year, and Exhibitions varying in value from 
£80-£10 will be awarded on the result of an examina- 
tion, held in March each year, for candidates under 
15 years of age on September 1 following the 
examination, 


A limited number of these Scholarships will be 
awarded to candidates offering Instrumental Music 
ia age limit) and Domestic Science (for girls over 


For further particulars apply to the Headmistress, 
Miss I. M. Brooks, M.A. ( tab.). 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W.7 


President : 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Albert Spicer, Bart. 


Chairman of Governors : 
Nath. Micklem, K.C. 


Headmaster: MAURICE L. JACKS, M.A. 


Entrance Scholarships are offered for open competi- 
tion, at the beginning of June in each year, to candi- 
dates who are over 12 and under 14 years of age on 
April 1 in the year of the examination. Two 
Scholarships are generally offered of the value of 
£80 per annum (which may be increased under special 
circumstances to a maximum of £100 per annum). 
The value of the other Scholarships varies between 
a nominal amount and a maximum of £100 per 
annum, according to (1) the financial position of the 
boy’s parents, (2) the standard of the boy's attain- 
ments. 


Exhibitions available for the sons of Christian 
ministers of any denomination are awarded once a 
year in June under regulations to be obtained from 
the Bursar at the School. These Exhibitions are 
normally of the value of £100 per annum, but, 
where need is proved, may be increased according 
to the circumstances of the parents up to £150. 


The Halley Stewart soe (founded by 
Sir Halley Stewart), of the value of £55 a year, is 
available for the sons of onet aes nisters, 
with a preference in favour of those who exercise, 
or have exercised, their ministry in the county of 
Hertford, and may be held with another Ministerial 
Exhibition at the discretion of the Governors. 


Two McClure Scholarships (founded in memory 
of Sir John McClure) of the annual value of about 
£60 each. The Ifor Owen Scholarship pa ara by 
Mr. Owen Owen) of the annual value of about £40, 
open in the first instance to boys from Wales. 


Several Bursaries (each of the annual value of 
£30) for the sons of Old Millhillians who cannot, 
without help, afford the School fees. 


For further information and application forms 
apply to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, N.W. 7. 
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OAKHAM SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 


Scholarships is held annually in March. For 
further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, School 
House, Oakham, Rutland. 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships is beld annually in May or June. 

For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northampton. 


POCKLINGTON SCHOOL, EAST YORKS. 


Ç 1X Entrance Scholarships of £40 


are offered in June. For three of these boys 
resident in the East Riding are preferred. The School 
fees are £78 15s. per annum, inclusive. Junior Hostel 
for boys under 13. For details apply Headmaster, 
P. C. SANDS, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 


AN Examination for Scholarships 
and Exhibitions for girls under 14 will be 
held in May, 1935. Papers will be worked at the 
candidate’s home or school and candidates qualifying 
on these will be asked to come to Roedean for further 
examination. The status and title of Scholar and 
Exhibitioner and a minimum grant of £30 a year 
will be awarded purely on grounds of merit. Awards 
may be increased up to a maximum value of £150 a 
year on satisfactory evidence of need for assistance. 
Particulars and forms of application from the 
SECRETARY. Last day of entry, ch 31. 


ST. EOWARD’S SCHOOL 


SCHOLARSHIP Examination 

will be held on June 4, 5, and 6, 1935. 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50, and 
several Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships 
of £100 may not be awarded if candidates do not 
show sufficient merit. Candidates must be under 14 
ou May 1. There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons 
of Clergy, and Close Exhibitions of £25 for sons of 
Officers of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines, 
active and retired. Further information may be 
eped from the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, 

ord. 


ST. PETER'S SCHOOL, YORK 


N N Examination for Scholarships 
and Exhibitions, varying from £50 to £15, 
is held annually in July. General knowledge is 
required in preference to tion in one 
subject. bitions also awarded on the Common 
Entrance Examinations. 
Further details from— 


S. M. TOYNE, M.A., Headmaster. 


TAUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON 


N Examination is held annually 
early in June for the award of four Entrance 
Scholarships: One value £80 per annum; one value 
£60 annum; two value {40 per annum, All 
d from the HEADMASTER. 


THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS 
Entrance Scholarship Examination, 1935 


HE Examination will be held in 

July, 1985. Candidates must be under 13 

years of age on May 1, 1935. Entrance Forms can 
be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


THE CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE 


N Examination for three Entrance 
Scholarships, £80, £60, and {£40 each, also 
Exhibitions, will be held in March, 1935. Candidates 
must be under 15 on July $1, 1935. 
For further particulars apply SECRETARY, Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham. 


WELLINGBOROUGH SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
SEEN Scholarships, varying in 

value from £50 to £15, will be offered at an 
examination to be held in June, 1935, with a pre- 
liminary examination at the end of May, 1935, at 
preparatory schools. Age limit : 144 on September 1, 
1935. For further particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, The School, Wellingborough, Northants. 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 


E NTRANCE Scholarships. Six 


offered every June. — Apply SECRETARY, 
School House, Wellington, Somerset. 


Continued on page 716 
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Varia 


MESSRS. FREDERICK WARNE & Co., LTD., are known for their 
selections of children’s books. Their Autumn List contains many 
additions of this character to their catalogue, which should be 
useful in choosing Christmas and prize books. 

*% a * 


Prof. W. G. Constable, Director of the Courtauld Institute of 
Art (University of London), will distribute prizes, diplomas, and 
certificates to students at Chelsea Polytechnic, S.W. 3, on 
Tuesday, November 27, at 8.30 p.m. 

* * a 

BELL’s MISCELLANY very naturally gives pride of place to the 
new edition of Webster’s New International Dictionary, and 
provides a reminder that this veteran reference book of the class- 
room and office has taken on a new lease of life. A full prospectus 


is available. 
* * * 


The second Sunday Times Book Exhibition will be held at 
Grosvenor House, Park Lane, W. 1, November 12-26. The 
modern book display will be greatly enlarged. Other interesting 
features will be the loan collection of old manuscripts, the ideal 
model library, exhibition of bookbinding, lectures by famous 
authors, &c. 

* + kä 

A pamphlet entitled The Automatic Telephone, prepared by 
Mr. W. T. O’Dea, B.Sc., of the Science Museum, has been pub- 
lished by H.M. Stationery Office. It is priced at 6d. (by post 7d.), 
and may be obtained from the Science Museum, South Ken- 
sington, London, S.W. 7, or from any of the sale offices of 
H.M. Stationery Office. 


* * * 


The Autumn List issued by Messrs. Ricoh & Cowan, LTD., 
consists largely of fiction and general literature. A further 
seven titles are to be added to the “ In My Time ” Series ; they 
include volumes on marriage, education, and broadcasting by 
Dr. Marie Stopes, J. Howard Whitehouse, and Sydney A. 
Moseley respectively. Mr. John Gawsworth is editing a new 
series of anthologies of poets of our public schools. 


Messrs. B. H. BLACKWELL, LTD., have issued a catalogue 
(No. 355) of the library of the late Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher, formerly 
fellow of All Souls and of Magdalen College, Oxford, author of 
several well-known historical works. 

x~ x + 

Autumn books are now mostly published, but we note from 
the list issued by Messrs. J. M. DENT & Sons, LTD., that four 
books in the Master Musicians Series have yet to ap These 
are all revised and reset volumes, and deal with Chopin, Mendels- 
sohn, Schubert, and Tchaikovsky. Each volume is 4s. 6d. net. 

> x * 


Messrs. NEWTON & Co., 72 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1, 
have issued a useful little brochure describing their British made 
epidiascopes. These instruments are fitted with metal filament 
lamps, and the high intensity models have special diffusion 
reflectors giving a brilliant image. Projection microscopes can 
be fitted to all models. 

x + * 

The present appetite for contemporary views on the world and 
its doings should be appeased by the spate of books on such 
subjects which various publishers are producing. The Autumn 
List issued by Messrs. JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD LTD., 
provokes the comment with five additions to the Twentieth 
Century Library (2s. 6d. net each) ; these new volumes deal with 
women, property, the theatre, the black races, and communism 
respectively. 

* * * 

Messrs. GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., are issuing Chemistry in 
Commerce, a work to be completed in about thirty-two weekly 
parts (1s. each), which is intended to present to the reader a 
series of conducted tours of various works. The articles are 
written by works chemists and there are numerous illustrations 
of plant and processes. The first part contains some brief 
biographies of distinguished chemists and industrialists, and 
includes articles on synthetic ammonia, milk products, sugar 
refining, vegetable drugs, and electro-plating. The work when 
complete will be of considerable value to teachers and senior 
pupils as a supplement to the ordinary textbook of chemistry. 


FOY LES ror BOOKS! 


New and second-hand books on every subject 
Over two million volumes in stock 
Catalogues free on mentioning your interests 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: GERRARD 5660 (seven lines) 


SCHOLARSHIPS—continued 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS. 
J NTRAN CE Scholarships, Scholar- 


ship Examinations are held twice annually 

in March and June. Eight Scholarships are offered, 

value £40-£80. Successful candidates enter the 

School in the September following the examinations. 

For full particulars, dates, entry forms, &c., apply 
to the HEADMASTER, Worksop College, Notts. 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 
WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
Chairman : 

THE RICHT HONOURABLE LORD GISBOROUGH 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 
AN Examination is held annually, 

usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 
ships are offered for competition, value from 40 to 
100 guineas, also six Exhibitions, value 30 guineas. 
Leaving Exhibitions ranging in value from {£65 
i Esa È ye annum, tenable at any University or other 
higher education approved by the Governors, 
Em PEET at the end of the Summer Term. 
For particulars apply to the Headmaster, 
WALTER M. GORDON, M.A., Wrekin College. 


Halls of Residence, 


Unveil eee 


s Training Colleges and Technical 
Schools. 


See also pages 681-683, 699, 714-716, 731, 735 3 
Pensions, &c.}] 68 
Physical Training Aygo. 73 5 ; [Scholarships] 
683, 714-716 


EXECUTIVE: 

z Ñ THE TEACHERS REGISTRATION 
kj COUNCIL - Established by Parliament 
in 1907 and constituted by Orders in Council 
1912 and 1926 with the duty of forming and 
keeping THE OFFICIAL REGISTER OF 
TEACHERS : All who are accepted for Regis- 
tration become thereby Members of the Royal 
Society of Teachers: There is no Annual Sub- 


The Journal of Education 
DECEMBER, 1934 


ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD REACH 
THE OFFICE BY NOVEMBER 20, 1934 


King’s College of 
Household and Social Science 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Campden Hill Road, W.8 
Warden: Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 
B.Sc. DEGREE COURSE IN 
HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


THER Courses include a One- 
Year Diploma Course in Dietetics for post- 
graduate students; a One-Year Course for Trained 
Nurses who wish "to qualify as Sister r e- a 
Two-Year Course in Institutional Management ; 
a One-Year Course in Household Management. 
For further information respecting Courses, 
Scholarships, Bursaries and Residence apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


By THE DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 


‘[ HIS interesting account of the work 
past and present, of the College appears in 


ae oe ne the aiy. 1930, issue of The Journal oj 
u“ TENURE IN SECONDARY scription or necessary charge beyond the fee | Education. 

id for Registration Write for Conditions and. | ————___————. 

SCHOOLS,” by Mr. A. Gray Jones, | PS H orms of application to PHYSICS, an article by Mr. John W. 


M.A., B.Litt. The first part of this ve 
important survey of a complex subject will 
be found in the September, 1934, issue of 
The Journal of Education. 


THE SECRETARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS 
47 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Cottingham, B.A., Holgate Grammar School, 
Barnsley, appeared in the September, 1934, 
issue of The Journal of Education, post free 
for Eightpence. 
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AN AID TO PARENTS 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


‘The sectional lists of boys’ schools and girls’ schools contain just the 
information needed by parents. . . . In every section ‘Paton’ provides accurate 
answers to all reasonable inquiries. —T he j Boe of Education, October, 1934. 
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The 37th Annual Edition. Cr. 8vo. 980 Pages. Price 5s.; Postage 9d. 


Contains particulars, with illustrations, of Preparatory, 
Private, and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 
Co-educational Schools, Colleges for Domestic Science, 
Secretarial Training, Physical Training, Engineering, &c. 


J. & J. PATON, Mims” 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone : MANsion House 5053 
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LATIN FOR TODAY 


OR IN A NEW 
THREE BOOK SERIES 


OBTAINABLE IN A TWO 
BOOK SERIES 


BOOK ONE 
288 pages, illustrated 38. 


BOOK TWO 


FIRST COURSE 
360 pages, illustrated 


38. 6d. 


368 pages, illustrated 
BOOK THREE 
320 pages, illustrated 


SECOND COURSE 
466 pages, illustrated 


38. 6d. 


Edited by C. McEVOY, M.A., Senior Classical Master, Watford Grammar School, 
and F. DALE, M.A., Senior Classical Master, Berkhamsted School 


MATERIAL (HI) ROMAN HISTORY 


It has been proved that a great deal of the interest aroused in boys and girls who are being introduced to Latin 
through LATIN FOR TODAY is created by the nature of the reading material provided as well as the attractive 
presentation of it. 


Attention has already been drawn to those sections of the course which deal with Roman Life and Customs and 
Mythology, but Roman History too, adapted in many cases from Livy and other historians, plays its part in providing 
that essential background to the study of the language which is such an outstanding feature of LATIN FOR TODAY. 
It has been said that History is “ the never-ending attempt of men and women at the adventure of living,” and the 
extracts here help tremendously in making the Romans “ come alive ” again for the pupil as he reads in Book One 
of Horatius, of the Brave Deed of Mucius Scaevola, of Romulus and Remus, Regulus, of Appius Claudius the blind 
Censor, and of other illustrious Romans. In Book Two, one complete part consisting of nine lessons is devoted to 
History and deals with such topics as the Consuls, the Tribunes, the Senate and the Law, as well as some of the more 
outstanding figures who played their parts in these epochs. 


Full particulars on application 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 


[Nov. 1934 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


44th Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


380 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


THE ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
me Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
80 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 


THE STUDENT'S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fifteenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author's 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbock for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 
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Reviews 


PROBLEMS OF THE JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Macmillan’s Teaching in Practice for Infant Schools : 
Projects and Pictures. Edited by E. J. S. Lay. Four 
Vols., together with Portfolio containing 60 Pictures 
and a Patented Frame. (£4 4s. the set. Macmillan.) 

At the time of their appearance we directed our reader's 
attention to the volumes entitled Teaching in Practice, 
in which, under Mr. Lay’s editorship, the problems of the 
junior school, as they present themselves to the teacher 
day in and day out, and as they are conceived in the report 
of the consultative committee on junior schools, were 
tackled with skill and thoroughness. We are very glad 
to find that editor and publishers have been encouraged to 
proceed to deal in a similar manner with the problems of 
the infant and nursery school, as set forth in the recent 
report of the consultative committee on the subject. 
Manifestly there is more than one way in which the editor 
might have approached his task. He might, for example, 
have classified his abundant material under the traditional 
“subject ” headings. We are sure he was wise in eschewing 
this method. He has preferred to set forth his material 
in a way which will appeal at once to all the most progressive 
of teachers in infant and nursery schools, and will be 
of enormous value to all those other teachers who are 
feeling their way towards something better, because 
more natural, than that which is represented in an old- 
fashioned infant school or kindergarten time table. 

The material is grouped around certain “‘ centres of interest ”’ 
attractive to a child, and within the range of his experience. 
These centres of interest are divided into sections illus- 
trated by sixty large class pictures in full colour. These 
pictures are contained in a portfolio and are provided with 
a frame for the purpose of easy exhibition. Quite rightly 
the editor has refrained from offering detailed courses of 
lessons. Such spoon feeding is not required by the modern 
trained and experienced teacher. What she needs, and 
what she may here find, is a mine in which she may quarry, 
in order to get the material which she requires in her own 
special circumstances—whether the material be songs, 
games, dances, plays, exercises in language study and 
speech training, stories of various kinds, rhymes and poems 
old and new, blackboard sketches, or well tested construc- 
tive work. The teacher of young children has to be at home 
with the beginnings and the foundations of all physical 
and intellectual and aesthetic development. She has 
indeed many parts to play, and in these fine volumes she 
will have at her disposal the help of a goodly array of 
very able specialists. 


TWO STANDARD DICTIONARIES 


Webster's New International Dictionary of the English 
Language. Second Edition, Unabridged (In One Vol., 
without Thumb-Index, 84s. net. With Thumb- 
Index, gos. net. 
85s. net. With Thumb Index, gos. net. London: 
Bell. Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam Co.) 

The Universal Dictionary of the English Language. Edited 
by Prof. H. C. WYLD. (21s. net. Routledge.) 

In regard to the making of dictionaries, the name of 
Webster has become a household word, not only in Webster’s 
own country but throughout the English-speaking world. 
The history of Webster’s dictionary extends over more than 
a century, for it was as long ago as 1828 that there appeared 
An American Dictionary of the English Language, edited by 
Noah Webster. The printer’s copy for the edition of 1828 
was written entirely in the hand of Noah Webster; it 
was a one-man dictionary. The printer’s copy of the 1864 
Unabridged, of which Noah Porter was Editor-in-chief, 
was the work of about thirty hands. The New International 
Dictionary of 1909, of which W. T. Harris was Editor-in- 
chief, was the work of sixty editors. And now comes the 


In Two Vols., without Thumb-Index, — 


enormous volume before us, the second edition of the 
New International, in the preparation and production of 
which more than two hundred and fifty editors and editorial 
workers have been employed, and one and a third million 
dollars have been spent. Such in broad outline is the 
story of this great enterprise. 


It remains for us to give our readers an idea of what 
has been aimed at in this latest edition, which appears 
twenty-five years after its immediate predecessor. In more 
ways than one that period has indeed been eventful. Apart 
frorn the advances in new knowledge which may normally be 
expected within such a period, the Editors have had to 
reckon with the abnormally rapid pace of scientific progress, 
the extraordinary number and importance of new inven- 
tions, the revolutionary changes in art, and, ‘‘ above all, the 
far-reaching effects of the Great War, not only on military 
science, politics, economics, and geography, but on practi- 
cally every field of thought and action.” The Editors have 
also borne in mind recent developments in adult education, 
implying that the educated man is no longer conceived of 
as a finished product, but as one who lives a life of intel- 
lectual curiosity, and who needs access to books of reference 
which are clear, accurate, comprehensive, and thoroughly 
up to date. 


We have made a special point of testing this dictionary 
in many places at which we expected to find carefully 
revised definitions and entries, and we have never been 
disappointed. We observe that many of these entries 
are of an encyclopaedic rather than an ordinarily explana- 
tory character. Besides the dictionary itself, the volume 
includes a pronouncing gazetteer and a pronouncing 
biographical dictionary. There is no need to enlarge upon 
the general merits of ‘‘ Webster,” for they are too well 
known to need comment. Suffice it to say that in its new 
form it rightly claims to be in great measure a new book. 
It retains its position as one of the greatest works of 
reference in the language. 

But “ Webster ’’ is an enormous book, heavy to hold, 
difficult to handle, and necessarily expensive. Its place 
is in a well-equipped library, where it can be placed in a 
permanent book-stand. We turn now to another dictionary, 
in no sense rivalling the first, and in few senses resembling 
it, except that it appears in a single volume—and this in 
our judgment is a great advantage. It was first published 
ten years ago, and is now reprinted as a popular edition. 
The name of the Editor inspires confidence, it is a guarantee 
of accuracy and of sound scholarship, and it accounts for 
some of those excellent features which give the book a place 
of its own among dictionaries which are at once handy, com- 
prehensive and suitable for constant reference. 

Dr.Wyld modestly relates how diffident he felt about putting 
his name on the title-page of a new dictionary, having regard 
to all the already existing ones, from the great Oxford 
dictionary downwards. We are glad to find, what indeed 
we should have fully expected, that his decision to go 
forward with the enterprise has been justified by a call 
for a new edition. He meant his dictionary to stand 
between the ordinary desk-dictionary, such as Chambers 
and the Concise Oxford, and the larger compilations, such 
as Webster, which have been the only alternatives to the 
great Oxford dictionary. It is abreast of recent advances, 
especially in the fields of scientific discovery and invention. 
One of its most striking features, reflecting the peculiar 
strength of the Editor, is the attention given to the history 
of words, and to the fortunes of words from one generation 
to another. As regards pronunciation, the needs of two 
kinds of users are consistently provided for by the adoption 
of two systems. The first is a simple method such as is 
desired by the majority of readers. The second is a more 
exact system of phonetic notation, for the use of careful 
students of the spoken language. 

One of the most salient characteristics of this dictionary 
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is the fact that, being of moderate size, it is a thoroughly 
individual piece of work. The Editor has wrought out the 
form of his own explanation of terms, and afterwards 
compared his work with that of his most distinguished 
predecessors, and subjected it to revision accordingly. He 
holds, we believe nghtly, that if he had pursued the opposite 
plan of reading other people’s definitions first, he might 
have been so hypnotized by those definitions as to be 
unable to get away from them. [ven in the case of 
technical and scientific terms, he has first consulted the 
expert, then attempted to give in his own way a clear and 


intelligible account of the implication of the term, and then 
submitted the result to the expert for criticism. The labour 
involved must have been enormous, but the advantage 
gained is also enormous. For the whole work is thus made 
to wear an aspect of unity of aim, and just balance of 
treatment, which is far more difhcult to secure when the 
dictionary is the work of many hands. Having regard to its 
size, its one-volume handiness, its price, its mingled clear- 
ness and completeness, and its sterling and in some respects 
unique qualities, Dr. Wyld’s dictionary is for ordinary 
purposes unsurpassed in this generation. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


By T. J. CorBin. (5s. net. 


Hand Block Printing on Fabrics. 
Pitman.) 

This little volume should appeal to all teachers of art who 
are anxious to foster the spirit of true appreciation in their pupils 
and to extend the range of their work. It will also be found useful 
by students and by amateur craftsmen who are interested in 
hand block printing. The instructions are simply given, but 
fully detailed, and the author is to be congratulated on the 
production of a really practical book on hand block printing, 
which is well printed and fully illustrated. 


Block Printing for Schools on Paper and Fabrics. Adapted, with 
some additional matter, from Book Crafts for Schools, by 
A. F. CoLLINS. (1s. 6d. Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 
This book, which consists almost entirely of excerpts from 
Mr. Collins’s Book Crafts for Schools, recently reviewed in these 
columns, confirms the good impression made by that book. 
Like most of the books published by the Dryad Press, it is the 
work of an expert, and its price brings it within reach of all 
teachers of crafts in schools. 


Do's and Don'ts in Leathercraft. 
Brown.) 

A simply written and practical little book which should prove 

useful to teachers of handicraft and beginners in leatherwork, 

in spite of its awkward title and a somewhat heavy “ foreword.” 


Book Crafts for Schools: the Approach to Bookbinding. By 
A. F. CoLLINS. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
(10s. 6d. Leicester and London: The Dryad Press.) 

From the number of books on the subject which have appeared 
lately, it is clear that ‘‘ bookcraft ’’ has developed into an ideal 
craft for schools. The first edition of Mr. Collins’s book was 
published early in 1932 and reviewed by us soon after publication. 
In this second edition, many improvements have been made 
and although it is not a book on bookbinding, on printing, on 
design, or on carton work, it contains the genesis of all these 
crafts co-ordinated into one well within the powers of the modern 
schoolboy and eminently suited for school use, as its aim is 
original work by the pupil. All through problems of technique 
are dealt with adequately. The first part of the book deals with 
those fundamental principles which must be possessed by the 
worker, with information about materials, design, and con- 
struction details. In parts two and three, these principles are 
expanded by a system of graded exercises leading, in the final 
stages, to bookbinding proper. There is an excellent biblio- 
graphy, and the volume is worthy of the fullest consideration by 
any handicraft instructor.. 


Sketching and Painting: for Beginners Young and Old. By 
D. D. Sawer. (ıs. 6d. net. Boards, 2s. Batsford.) 

Miss Sawer’s little book gives, as do her former books, some 
useful practical hints for beginners, and communicates that 
enthusiastic spirit of adventure felt by all lovers of outdoor 
sketching. She reverses the usual procedure and tries to show 
“ how from elementary scribbles and splashes may come the 
power to sketch.” There is something in this method of directing 
the attention from the first to formal qualities of design apart 
from representation. We seem to remember that Leonardo 
da Vinci drew inspiration from stains on walls: but in the case 
of the young student we doubt the wisdom of telling him that 
power may develop from scribble. In her own explanatory 
sketches, in which Miss Sawer is dealing mainly with composition 
notes, a loose style of pen work is appropriate ; but the way in 
which she bends roads, trees, smoke, and the human figure into 


By Susan J. Cock. (Is. net. 


the somewhat mannered, swirling curves, which she likes too 
well, may mislead the beginner into thinking that he can run 
before he can walk. He should be told that the calligraphic 
charm of the pen or the brush of a master is the result of years 
of painstaking preliminary work. 


Pen Lettering for Beginners. By M. G. Down. (1s. Pitman.) 

Craftsmen and teachers owe many good books on lettering 
to the press of Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, and this is a useful 
addition to the list. It is intended for use in schools, and is 
thoroughly practical and progressive. The notes given opposite 
each of the ten excellent plates contain just what is wanted, 
while the appendix giving suitable quotations for lettering will 
be found very useful to a busy teacher. 


A Printer of Shakespeare: the Books and Times of William 
Jaggard. By E. E. WiLLoucuHBy. (21s. net. Allan.) 

This attempt to put together, for the first time, the life story 
of William Jaggard, affords an interesting sidelight on the life 
of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. The volume includes a descrip- 
tion of the printing and publishing conditions of his time, and 
also a survey from the point of view of literary content of the 
books that he issued. Jaggard was born about 1568, soon after 
Shakespeare. He was apprenticed for eight years to Henry 
Denham, citizen and stationer, of London; and about 1592 he 
set up shop for himself. There is an interesting account of 
The Passionate Pilgrime, which Jaggard printed in 1599 (under 
Shakespeare’s name). This was Jaggard’s first and most notable 
piracy. His interest in Shakespeare continued from that date 
until the printing of the first folio in 1623. For this achievement 
Jaggard’s name deserves to be remembered for ever. 


Women Novelists : from Fanny Burney to George Eliot. By 
MURIEL MASEFIELD. (48. 6d. net. Nicholson & Watson.) 

This is a very readable book, particularly for those interested 
in the development of the English novel, and for all students of 
social history. The sixteen chapters give studies of eleven 
women novelists—Fanny Burney, Jane Austen, Maria Edge- 
worth, Susan Ferrier, Emily Eden, the three Bronté sisters. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Charlotte Yonge, and George Eliot. A valuable 
feature is the reliable and up-to-date bibliography, giving lists 
of books about each of these authors. A useful book for the 
school library. 


Caesariana : an Intermediate Latin Reader. By E. H. GODDARD 
and J. Cook. (2s. 3d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

This is a competent piece of work on the right lines, Caesar 
is traditionally the approach to Latin, but the commentanes 
make but an uninteresting, not to say boring, textbook to 
place before boys. Caesar’s own life, on the other hand, is ful! 
of inspiring incidents, and the present editors have compounded 
an intermediate Latin reader from the commentaries themselves. 
with two or three selections from V. Paterculus and Dio Cassius 
and Suetonius and an eighteenth century Latinized version of 
Plutarch. ‘‘ Both of these writers,” says the preface, “ otter a 
fascinating wealth of anecdote.” The principle of selection 
has been to cut out “all dead wood ” and the result is a very 
fascinating Latin reader, which will form an excellent prepara- 
tion to the reading of Caesar. The reader will have acquired 
a familiarity with the life of Caesar, perhaps the greatest Roman 
of his time, and be prepared to read the commentaries with an 
added interest when he comes to them in due time. 


Latin Prose Composition. By R. D. WORMALD. (4s. 6d. Arnold.) 
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The Transitional Public School. By Prof. C. D. Mean and F. W. 
ORTH. (ros. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

To an English teacher the title of this American book is not 
self-explanatory. If for “ public school ’’ we substitute “ public 
elementary school,’’ the chief difficulty is removed. But what 
about the term “transitional’’? By this time progressive 
teachers in elementary schools in this country are well aware 
of the difference between a rigid division of work into “‘ subjects,” 
from the babies’ class upwards, and a curriculum based upon 
activities or ‘ projects,” out of which the subjects gradually 
arise. The latter idea is being worked out in some experimental 
schools, and to a more limited extent in elementary schools. The 
aim of this book is to help the teacher in the public elementary 
school, where the classes are large and the equipment perhaps 
not generous, to try the newer methods. The main purpose of 
the authors is “ to reconcile and harmonize and mediate the 
subject-centred public [elementary] school and the ‘ child centred’ 
activity experimental school.” They have had experience in 
schools of both types, and they have produced a book which 
is a mine of suggestion both on the theoretical and on the 
practical sides. An outstanding feature of the book is the 
large collection of apt quotations from the best authorities. 


Thomas William Dunn. (5s. net. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

This book gives a deeply interesting account of a remarkable 
enterprise undertaken by a remarkable man. After some years 
as a master under Percival at Clifton, T. W. Dunn went in 1878 
to found Bath College, remaining as its Headmaster until his 
retirement in 1897. Bath College never attained large numbers, 
and it was doomed todie. Itcloseditsdoorsin1g09. Yet in pro- 
portion to its numbers its run of academic successes was scarcely 
surpassed by the greatest of English public schools. Why, then, 
should it have shared the fate of several similar attempts made 
in the City of Bath? Chiefly, it would seem, because Dunn's 
intense faith in the virtues of a classical education was un- 
accompanied by any faith at all in what could be made of a 
non-classical or modern curriculum—such a curriculum as would 
have suited the sons of many citizens of Bath and its neighbour- 
hood. Dunn’s unwillingness to mitigate this strong classical 
bias, and the unwillingness of his governors to admit the sons 
of persons engaged in trade, appear to have settled the fate of 
Bath College. It could not prosper as a classical and non-local 
school. But the story of a brilliant attempt by a gifted and 
strong-minded teacher to found such a school really needed to 
be told, and in this book it is well told. 


The State University, its Work and Problems: a Selection from 
Addresses delivered between 1921 and 1933. By L. D. 
COFFMAN. (11s. 6d. net. Minneapolis: The University 
of Minnesota Press, London: Oxford University Press). 

The author is President of the University of Minnesota, one 
of the most important State universities in the United States. 

As such, he is an outspoken champion of the principle of the State 

university, representing, as he considers, the fundamental tenets 

of popular education in America, as opposed to aristocratic forms 
of education, the cultivation of class interests, the protection of 
special privileges. Nevertheless, the depression has had shattering 
effects on some of these institutions, and one of the most inter- 
esting addresses reprinted is on “The Efficacy of the Depression 
in promoting Self-Examination.”” With bank failures, receiver- 
ships, and defaults “ money to support education, especially 
university education, on a satisfactory basis simply was not 
available.” The inevitable committee was appointed by 

President Hoover in 1929, whose report, Dr. Coffman considers 

‘‘is one of the most important documents on education ever 

issued in America.” Experiments have been tried. Thus Montana 

appointed a chancellor to control all the higher institutions of 
the State, with a business manager in charge of the finances. 

Another notable address, defending “Freedom of Teaching ” 

was delivered on March 27, 1927, before a committee of the 

Minnesota State Senate. 


Homemaking Education in the High School. 
WILLIAMSON and Prof. Mary S. LyLe. 
Appleton-Century Co.) 

“Homemaking ” plays so small a part in English high schools 
that teachers may pass over this book as one for American use 
only. Nevertheless it contains much that will interest those 
who are organizing juvenile instruction centres for unemployed 
girls, and also those who are planning a new curriculum for the 
last year of compulsory education. If the school age is raised 
to 15, and this last year is to be of value to the majority of 


By Prof. MAUDE 
(10s. 6d. net. 


girls in the elementary schools, there is no doubt that ‘‘ Home- 
making ’’ must become a major subject of the curriculum. 


Teaching in Schools of Nursing. By ALtcE M. Jackson and 
KATHARINE F. ARMSTRONG. (Os. net. Faber & Faber.) 

There are innumerable books on the principles of teaching 
for teachers, but this is one of the first definitely intended for 
nurses. Part I deals with the usual psychological topics: 
interest and attention, habits and sentiments, inductive and 
deductive methods, and so on, but in each case the subject has 
been treated from the point of view of a sister-tutor and illus- 
trations are given which will appeal to nurses. Valuable chapters 
are added on “ Understanding the Minds of the Sick” and 
“ Talks to Mothers.” Part IT is concerned with the curriculum 
of nursing schools, methods of teaching and testing, books, and 
general equipment. A book which meets a real need. 


Nursery Schools in Italy: the Problem of Infant Education. 
By G. LomBarpbo-Rapice. Translated by M. C. GLascow. 
(6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Prof. Lombardo-Radice has always distrusted the formalism 
of books on method. Each teacher should discover his methods 
as a living standard in himself, aided by the works of authors 
who have meditated most deeply on education or have narrated 
experiences that have been fruitful in good results. Since he 
placed these views before Italian teachers officially, as Minister 
of Education, he has been unwearied in publishing, mainly in 
connexion with his journal, L’Educazione Nazionale, records of 
work accomplished that seemed worthy of note. The present 
volume describes two schools, that of the Sisters Agazzi at 
Mompiano, a “ nursery ” school, and that conducted by Sig- 
norina Nigrisoli at Porto Maggiore. In his judgment these are 
at once the source and the best expression of the Italian tra- 
dition in infant education. It has been said that English teachers 
will not find much that is new in this volume ; that is only true 
for those who turn its pages in search of “ solemn principles of 
teaching,’’ not for those who seek for inspiration and suggestion. 
We agree with Dr. Susan Isaacs, who contributes an introduction, 
that ‘‘ this small book will give pleasure to every one in England 
concerned with the education of little children.” 


Die Praxis der Schulen nach dem Jena-Plan. Herausgegeben 
von P. PETERSEN. (Paper covers, RM. 9.75. Cloth, 
RM. 11.80%. Weimar: Hermann Bohlaus Nachfolger.) 

This volume contains a series of reports on the life and work 

of the Jena University School for the years 1930-4, supplemented 
for the first time by accounts of the application of the Jena 
Plan in other German schools. It is the fourth report on the 
Jena school, and completes the record of its activity for the 
first ten years of its existence. There is a wealth of detailed 
information in the contributions by various hands and in the 
numerous tabulated statements and photographs, so that the 
scope and value of this well-known experimental school may 
be judged on an ample basis of fact. In an introduction Prof. 
Petersen explains the principles on which the school has been 
conducted. He is regarded as one of the main sources of inspira- 
tion for the outlook on education approved by the sponsors of 
national socialism. Among other things he stresses the function 
of leadership in his groups, and the character of later publica- 
tions about the work of the Jena school will apparently reflect 
this idea in relation to instruction. 


Educational Research Series. No. 25. An Investigation into 
Secondary School Mathematics : an Analysis of the Results 
of Mathematics I Paper, Intermediate Certificate Examination, 
New South Wales, 1931. By H. J. MELDRUM. (Is. 3d. net.) 
No. 26. The Education of the Retarded Child. By Dr. P. M. 
BACHELARD. (4s. 6d. net. Melbourne University Press in 
association with the Oxford University Press.) 

Macmillan’s Teaching in Practice for Infant Schools: Projects 
and Pictures. Edited by E. J.S. Lay. Four vols., together 
with Portfolio containing 60 Pictures and a Patented Frame. 
(£4 4s. the set. Macmillan.) 

The Board of Education. By Sir Lewis A. SELBY-BIGGE. Second 
Edition, Enlarged. (7s. 6d. net. Putnam.) 


Introduction to Cambridge: a Brief Guide to the University from 


Within. By S. C. RosBerts. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 
Australian Council for Educational Research. Individual 


Oxford University Press.) 


Reading Tests. (4s. 6d. net. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


A Short History of English Words. 
Macmillan.) 

The author well describes this as “ a guide to the intelligent 
use of the English Dictionary.” He has succeeded in proving 
that vocabulary study can be made both interesting and enter- 
taining. Asa historical sketch of the development of our vocabu- 
lary this is a very useful and satisfying book. 


A Modern English Grammar. By G. C. LIGHTFOOT. 
Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

A practical book intended mainly for adults who have not 
already made a systematic study of grammar. The book is 
planned on concentric lines. Another feature is the choosing 
of examples from French, German, and Spanish—the languages 
most commonly studied in our schools. 


Anthology of Gardens and Flowers. By G. O. E. LYDALL. (2s. 6d. 
net. Allman.) 

This is a new idea for a school anthology, and it has in part 
for its object the stimulating in the child’s mind of a love of 
natural things and the desire to labour in a garden of its own. 
A high standard of taste is shown in the choice of passages, 
many, like Skelton’s ‘‘ To Mistress Isabel Pennell,” a prose 
extract from Stowe’s Survey of London, on page 131, and another 
from Edward Carpenter's Sketches from Life, page 163, being 
quite unusual. 


“ The Fountain Library.” 
for Wavfarers. Compiled by E. V. Lucas. 


By B. Groom. (5s. net. 


(3s. 6d. 


(1) The Open Road: a Little Book 
(2) Last and 


First Men : a Story of the Near and Far Future. By OLAF 
STAPLEDON. (3) Intentions. By OscaR WILDE. (4) The 
Water Gipsies. By A. P. HERBERT. (28. 6d. net each. 
Methuen.) 


This new series is exceptionally attractive and very cheap. 
The titles of the first four volumes are sufficient guarantee of 
the high standard of the works to be included in the series, and 
we hope that this new venture of the publishers in offering to 
the public at such a low price the work of some of our best 
modern writers will meet with the success it deserves. 


Real Adventure. Selected by E. W. PARKER and W. T. HUTCHINS. 
(1s. 6d. Longmans.) 

In this collection of eleven narratives the editors have aimed 
at selecting accounts of personal adventure which will be recog- 
nized as “ the real thing ” by any one who has encountered similar 
perils. The titles alone indicate very well the attractive fare. 
They include ‘‘ Rounding the Horn,” ‘ Perils in the Andes,” 
“ The End of the Boat Journey ” (Shackleton), “ An Avalanche 
on Mount Everest,” “ We Escape ” (Major A. J. Evans), “ The 
Last March ” (Captain Scott), ‘‘ A Spinster among Cannibals ” 
(Mary Kingsley). Brief biographical notes are added. 


England Out of Doors. Selected by E. W. PARKER. 
A. R. Moon. (1s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Under three headings—The Face of England, English Wild 
Life, and Out-door Sports and Pastimes—the editors have 
selected extracts from seventeen modern books. This is the kind 
of book that will recall to mind those jolly humours that make 
walking so attractive to the born hiker. Many a reader will want 
to know more of the seventeen books from which these selec- 
tions are made. The short biographical notes are helpful. 


English on the Anvil: a Language and Composition Course for 
Secondary Schools. By J. N. Britton. First Book: for 
Junior Forms. (1s. gd. Foyle’s Educational, Ltd.) 

A sound and attractively planned introduction to English 
composition and grammar, suitable for junior forms. 


Laikan : the Story of a Salmon. By J. WENTER. 
from the German by C. ASHLEIGH. (6s. net. 
Cowan.) 

This is a book that will appeal in the first place to all disciples 
of Izaak Walton. The story is vividly told and very well 
planned, the book being divided into a large number of sections, 
each one recounting a distinct adventure or chapter in Laikan’s 
life. Laikan lived for twenty years and had plenty of really 
thrilling adventures. Other adventures, of which Laikan was 
an interested spectator, are told with a realism that compels 
attention. Such is the story of the death agonies of the greedy 
pike. This pageant of river life can be recommended to those who 
enjoy an unusual story full of colour and of nature. 

School Certificate English. By A. E. M. Bay iss. (3s. Harrap.) 

This is a book intended primarily for examination purposes. 
In composition, the author gives prominence to reproductive 
work. 


Edited by 


Translated 
Rich & 


` English literature. 


By Prof. É. Lecouis. 
(6s. net. 


A Short History of English Literature. 
Translated by V. F. Boyson and J. CouLson. 
Clarendon Press.) 

A new book by Prof. Emile Legouis is sure of a welcome from 
all those who have made acquaintance with his writings on 
Prof. Legouis has that rare gift of writing 
succinctly and vet clearly, in a way that compels attention and 
interest, and therefore he manages to convey a great deal of 
sound information in a comparatively short space. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more attractive introduction to English 
literature, with its forty well-chosen illustrations. Prof. Legouis 
is a safe and stimulating guide for upper forms. Few readers 
will feel like challenging his conclusions. But perhaps it is not 
quite fair to say of Chaucer, “he is too talkative, he cannot 


condense '’—not if we judge him by his contemporaries. 
A Comparative Anthology. Edited by R. G. HENDERSON. (2s. 
Harrap.) 


he Editor’s aim is to help the reader to obtain standards bv 
which he can judge good and bad literature. To this end the 
passages, verse and prose, are grouped in eight sections— Move- 
ment, Imitative Effects, Portraits, Pathos, Preparation (in 
dramatic writing), Humour, Contrast, Nature, and Man. Each 
section contains a number of passages, in which there is some 
resemblance in aim or method, in style or thought. There are 
brief introductions to each section. The idea is helpful and the 
passages are well chosen for the purpose. 


Journevings Often : Travel Tales from English Literature. Edited 
by T. G. Bowman. (1s. 3d. Nelson.) 

This very readable anthology contains extracts from seventeen 

books, and serves as an introduction to seventeen writers, all 


worth knowing. Exercises are added for each of the extracts. 


Essentials of Modern English. By F. H. PRITCHARD. (4s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

The author has aimed at producing a comprehensive manual 
for pupils in the upper forms, and has therefore included a wide 
range of topics, among which are ‘“‘ Spoken English,” ** The 
development of English,” “ Words and meanings,” “ Salient 
points in English Literature,” ‘‘ On reading English.” Some 
parts of the book are very elementary; others are distinctly 
advanced, even for upper forms. Is it advisable to introduce 
Dr. Jespersen’s terminology, such as his distinction between 
“junction ” and ‘‘ nexus,” and the terms “adjunct ’’ and 
“adnex ” ? And, in such a sentence as “‘ To say nothing of the 
immense number of letters he has written me ” (page 75), is it 
justifiable to say that a preposition is needed (after written) ° 
Teachers of English will find Mr. Pritchard interesting and 
stimulating, even if they do not accept all his sometimes arbitrary 
conclusions. 


Training in Reading and Study: a Course for Central and 
Secondary Schools and Advanced Divisions. By G. Mowar. 
Book II. Age 12-13-14 Years. (2s. 9d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

Adventures in Storyland. 1. Through Magic Portals. (1s. 8d.) 
II. By Guarded Ways. (1s. tod.) (Oliver & Boyd.) 

Lector Readings. Edited by E. Lucia TURNBULL. First Series. 
(1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Chambers’s Stepping-Stones to English. By A. STAMP. 
Course. Book III. For Pupils aged 13 and over. 
Chambers.) 

The Pocket Oxford Dictionary of Current English. Compiled by 
F. G. FowLeER and H. W. Fowrer. New Edition, Revised 


Senior 
(1s. od. 


by H. W. FowLER and H. G. LE MESURIER. (3s. 6d. net. 
India Paper, 6s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The “ Slow and Sure” Reading Books. By G. N. Pocock. 
III. (1s. Dent.) 

The Melita English Course. By Dr. L. FaucettT and E. C. 
PARNWELL. Primer. (6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Peter Pan and Wendy. By J. M. BARRIE. Authorized School 
Edition. (is. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 


(5s. net. The Argonaut Press.) 
Arranged by R. BENNETT. 


Essays of the Year 1933-1934. 
Reading Scenes from Famous Stories. 


Book IlI. (1s. Bell.) 
A Year with Bisshe-Bantam. By E. PHILLPOTTS. (7s. od. net 
Blackie.) 


Longinus and English Criticism. By T. R. HENN. 


Cambridge University Press.) 


(6s. net 
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(1) Village Drama Society Plays. 
KELLY. (3d. net.) 2. Sanctuary. By PHOEBE M. REES. 
3. Neighbours. By ETHEL F. Harvey. 4. The Auction. 
By Hivtpa A. Fitcw. 5. The Crock, The Cock, and The 
Candle. By H. CHESTERMAN. 6. Up Against Mrs. Cooper. 
By EpitTHA BLAIKLEY. 7. The Lustre Jug. By NORAH 
KELLY. (1s. net each. Deane The Year Book Press, Ltd.) 

(2) The Year Book Press Series of Plays. 1. Legionnaire. By 
V. SYLVAINE. 2. S.O.S. By N. LEVEN. 3. Meet Mrs. 
Beeton. By L. Du GARDE PEAcH. 4. Roundabout. By 
W. S. PLYMOUTH. 5. Ghosts on Christmas Eve. By M. B. 
LATTER. 6. Domestic Interior. By H. OuLtp. 7. Super- 
stition. By M. HELEN STRINGER. 8. Cards on the Table. 


1. The Pump. By Mary 


By V. SYLVAINE. (ıs. net each. Deane The Year Book 
Press, Ltd.) 
(3) Ayont the Hill: a Play in Four Acts. By C. Simpson. 


(3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
The Flower in the Vase: a Play in Four Acts. 
(3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

(1 and 2.) Most of these plays are the work of practised 
writers and show an intimate knowledge of stage technique. 
Sanctuary, based on an incident in French history, was produced 
at the British Drama League Festival in London this spring, 
and three have been broadcast, Cards on the Table, Legionnaire 
and Superstition. The guileless, kindly, and unconsciously witty 
Amelia in the last-named would make a hit in any play. The 
plots of The Crock, the Cock, and the Candle, and of The Auction, 
are very ingenious and diverting, and the dialogue of the latter 
particularly pointed and vivacious. The Pump is intended as a 
study in the development of dialogue. In Legionnaire, Berger, 


By C. SIMPSON. 


The Reciter’s Treasury of Scenes and Poems. 
PERTWEE. (3S. 6d. net. Routledge.) 
There is variety here to suit would-be reciters of all ages and 
tastes. The selection includes a great number of dramatic pieces 
and extracts. 


Mimed Ballads and Stories. 
(2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
The illustrations are a helpful as well as a pleasing addition to 
these four mimes for children, but has not a mistake been made 
on page 44, where the messenger leaves the gifts and the Prince 
enters bearing the little pot ? How, too, does the Bishop resume 
the cloak which had been taken off by Robin (page 27) ? 


The Pleasures of Poetry: a Critical Anthology. 
SITWELL, (8s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 

An edition in one volume of Miss Sitwell’s previously published 
three volumes, Milton and the Augustan Age, The Romantic 
Revival, and The Victorian Age. The critical introductions, 
amounting to about 190 pages, should be very helpful to all 
lovers of poetry—particularly the comments on the technique 
of some of our best-known poets. 


Edited by E. G. 


By M. GERTRUDE PICKERSGILL 


By EDITH 


A Further Approach to Shakespeare, including Three Prose Tales. 
By Sir A. T. QuIıLLER-CoucH. (1s. 3d. Nelson.) 

One-Act Plays of To-day. Selected by J. W. Marriott. Sixth 
Series. (28. 6d. Harrap.) 

Othello. By WM. SHAKESPEARE. 
Macmillan.) 

The Laurel Bough: an Anthology of Verse (1380-1932), excluding 
Lyric and Dramatic. Selected by E. B. PowLey. (3s. 


Edited by G. Boas. (2s. 6d. 


the Frenchman, at least, might know that chance (page 13) isa Library Edition, 5s. net. Bell.) 

feminine noun and that a future husband is a fiancée (page 21). | Shakespeare. By G. SatntsBpury. With an Appreciation by 

‘ Alright” is, unfortunately, an all too common spelling. HELEN WADDELL. (3s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 

(3 and 4.) Of these two plays, mainly in Scottish dialect (3) isa Press.) 

quiet and restrained study in subtle characterization. “ Like” | Four Metaphysical Poets: Donne, Herbert, Vaughan, Crashaw. 

is, alas, too frequently used for ‘‘ as.” By Joan BENNETT. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
GEOGRAPHY 


W. & A. K. Johnston's “ Effective’ Maps of Australia and New 
Zealand. Edited by W. R. Kermack. 1. Relief and 
Communications. 2. Rainfall and Temperature. 3. Industry 
and Population. (186. set of three. 7s. each map. John- 
ston.) 

With regard to this set of maps, it may be noted that the 
convenient size of the sheets (45 in. by 35 in.), and the clearness 
with which the various features are represented, make them 
particularly suitable for use in illustrating a series of geography 
lessons to fairly large classes. On each sheet is a map of Australia 
drawn toa scale 1: 5,000,000, and at the right-hand side 
of it is a map of New Zealand, scale, I : 2,500,000. On the relief 
map, the areas of highland and lowland are shown by an effective 
scheme of colouring; the railways and steamship routes are 
indicated by means of red lines. The second sheet illustrates the 
distribution of rainfall, while inset maps show the seasonal 
variations of temperature. The third sheet, on which the distri- 
butions of population and industry are inserted, necessarily 
contains more detail than the other two; it is noticeable, how- 
ever, that all the features are well distinguished, including the 
chief centres of mineral production and the areas noted for 
sheep-grazing, beef cattle, dairy farming, irrigation and artesian 
wells. 


From Tweed to Tees: a Short Geography of North-Eastern 
England. By E. M. COULTHARD. (2s. Johnston.) 

Although the land which lies between the Tweed and Tees is a 
comparatively small area, it is nevertheless a region of geo- 
graphical contrasts and economic problems. For the purpose 
of this textbook, the geographical features of the district are 
adequately dealt with and the human geography rightly receives 
a definite emphasis throughout the work. The chapters on the 
industrial activities of the people are not only well written, 
but they contain much interesting information not usually met 
with in the ordinary geography books. The format of this 
geography is excellent and the illustrations, consisting of pictures, 
maps and diagrams, add greatly to the attractiveness of the 
production. 


Foundations of Geographyv—II. Over Land and Sea. 
HARDINGHAM. (Is. 8d. Nelson.) 

Over Land and Sea fulfils two purposes, firstly as a reading 

book for young children in which interesting descriptions of 


By B. G. 


places are followed by stories of animals and peoples ; secondly 
as an exercise book for individual work. With regard to the 
second use of the book, the main features of the coloured pictures 
are printed in outline on separate pages; the outlines have to 
be cut out, pieced together and coloured by the pupil. 


(1) The World Around Us. Book II. The World's Goods. 
MARIE BAYNE. (Irs. 9d. Chambers.) 

(2) Chambers's “ No Lumber ° Geographies. The British Empire. 
By Dr. J. H. BIRRELL. (1s. 3d. Chambers.) 

Messrs. W. &. R. Chambers have added these books to their 
widely-known series of geographies ; in the case of each book, 
the lessons are well illustrated with pictures and the text is 
printed in large type. (1) In the World's Goods, the descriptions 
are written in a simple style, suitable for young children, and 
the chapters deal with important articles obtained from temperate 
lands, hot lands and cold lands respectively. (2) The geography 
of The British Empire will meet the requirements of junior forms 
in secondary schools. The essential facts of each dominion are 
carefully noted with special reference to physical features and 
activities of the people; the descriptions therefore provide a 
satisfactory introduction to a more detailed study of the Empire 
in the higher forms. 
Practical Map Books. 

Asia. (10d. Dent.) 

The general arrangement of the work in this map book is 
similar to that in the first two of the series. The sectional maps 
of Asia are clearly drawn and the exercises, which are mainly 
based on the maps, provide a satisfactory course of study for 
candidates preparing for the various school examinations. 


By 


By S. J. B. Wuysrow. Book III. 


Observational Geography of the British Isles: a Practical Geo- 
graphy, with Particular Reference to the Home District. 
By H. Hatcu and C. R. P. DUCKERING. (2s. 6d. Mac- 
millan.) 

Philips’ Pictorial Atlas of the World, showing where and how 
People Live. Edited by G. Puttip. (1od. G. Philip & Son.) 

An Introduction to Mapwork and Practical Geography. By J. 
ByGoTt. (8s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

North to the Rime-Ringed Sun : being the Record of an Alaskan- 
Canadian Journey made in 1933-4. By IsoBeEL W. 
HUTCHISON, (12s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Gambia and Beyond. By R. HARDINGE. (10s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
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HISTORY 


From the Renaissance to the League of Nations: A Short History 
of the World. By ELIZABETH UNDERWOOD. (35. 6d. Maclehose.) 
The recent tendency to make the history taught in schools 
less nationalistic, and broader in its scope, has certainly not been 
diminished by the events which have followed the great War. 
World history in its general outlines has become almost an essen- 
tial part of the equipment of an intelligent citizen. If world 
history is a difficult subject upon which to examine, so much the 
worse for examinations, and not for world history. Here, for 
example, is a book which, or the like of which, ought to be read, 
not only by boys and girls still at school, but by a high proportion 
of their elders. In its three-and-twenty chapters the great events 
and movements of modern history are skilfully selected and 
admirably described. We are glad to see that the author is not 
afraid to bring her story down to date, ending with the Locarno 
Treaty and the Kellogg Pact. Here, as elsewhere, in the book, 
you may differ from the author, but you cannot take offence, 
so sane and balanced are her judgments. The book well deserves 
the high praise bestowed upon it by Mr. Nowell Smith in his 
foreword. 


The Romance of Windsor Castle. By H. BotitHo. (2s. Od. net- 
Evans Bros.) 

A charming little notebook, delightfully illustrated, sketching 
the story of the Castle from Edward IIl to Edward VII. It 
“does not pretend to have the erudition of a history or the 
usefulness of a guidebook,” but it has the fascination of a true 
tale illumined by imagination. 


Modern Wales. By H. T. Evans. Senior Book 2. 
Wrexham : Educational Publishing Co.) 

A reading book of Welsh history from 1485 to the present day. 
It contains nineteen chapters each dealing with some important 
movement, e.g., the Methodist revival and the industrial revolu- 
tion. It is provided with illustrations, a date list, and a brief 
bibliography. 


The Pageant of Chinese History. By ELIZABETH SEEGER. (8s. 6d. 
net. Routledge.) 

The Chinese People: 
Lieut.-Commander A. S. ELWELL-SUTTON., 
Nicholson & Watson.) 

It is a coincidence that two compact and excellent histories 
of China should appear simultaneously. They serve, however, 
slightly different purposes. Miss Seeger’s textbook, written for 
the elder pupils of a secondary school, gives an orderly and 
well-proportioned sketch of the whole history from mythical 
times to 1912. Commander Elwell-Sutton’s survey, based on 
extension lectures, passes lightly over early times and concen- 
trates attention on more recent days. 


Place-Names of Scotland. By J. B. JOHNSTON. 
(15s. net. Murray.) 

This is a new and extensively-revised edition of a standard 
work originally published forty-two years ago. Since it first 
appeared much research has taken place, especially in respect 
of Celtic names. Of this research Mr. Johnston has made good 
use. Hence this new edition is likely long to remain the chief 
authority on its subject. An Introduction of seventy-one pages 
is followed by an explanatory alphabetical list that runs to 
some 250 pages. The older forms of modern names are very 
instructive, e.g., Edinburgh = Eydden, Fidden, Dineiddyn, Etin, 
Eden, Dunedene, Eidiniaborg, Edwinesburg, Edenburge, Edens, 
burc, Dunedin, &c. 


A Brief History of our own Times. 
G. Philip & Son.) 

Sir John Marriott has recently given us a history of modern 
England as seen by a moderate Conservative. In the volume 
before us Mr. Ramsay Muir surveys the same period from the 
moderate Liberal standpoint. The two works admirably supple- 
ment and correct one another. Needless to say, Mr. Muir’s book 
is written in a style of marked vigour and distinction. The 
accuracy of its statements of fact can be taken for granted. Its 
judgments of men and events are commendably free from 
obvious bias, and they always demand respect if not agreement. 


The Irish Free State: its Government and Politics. By N. 
MANSERGH. (128. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Irish Free State is trying many interesting experiments in 
democratic government. It has experimented, or is still experi- 
menting, in such devices as proportional representation, the 
referendum, the initiative, the appointment of non-party 
ministers, the weapon of the dissolution, and so on. It is, there- 


(2s. gd. 


Their Past, Present, and Future. By 
(4s. 6d. net. 


Third Edition. 


By Ramsay Muir. (5s. net. 


fore, very useful to have Mr. Mansergh’s sympathetic and 

scholarly survey of the Irish Constitution. Not every one will 

share Mr. Mansergh’s political opinions, but few can fail to profit 
by his expert knowledge and lucid exposition. 

The Cambridge Shorter History of India. By J. ALLAN, Sir T. 
WOoLSELEY Haig, and Prof. H. H. DopweE Lt. Edited by 
Prof. H. H. DODWELL. (12s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

This volume of nearly one thousand pages is a work of high 
interest and great importance. It represents the combined know- 
ledge of three of the main contributors to the many-voluimed 
Cambridge History of India, and it provides a summary of the 
principal conclusions of that massive and standard authority. 
Mr. ]. Allan, of the British Museum, treats of Ancient India, 
Sir Wolseley Haig, of Muslim India, and Prof. H. H. Dodwell, 
of British India. Every part of it is valuable and fascinating, 
but Prof. Dodwell’s section is much more than that. It ts 
indispensable to every one who wishes to understand the Indian 
problem of to-day. 


A Biography of the Greek People. 
Routledge.) 

This is a history of Ancient Greece of a remarkable and most 
interesting kind. It should be invaluable as a supplement to the 
ordinary political histories, if not as a substitute for them. 
Beginning with the heroic age and continuing to the absorption 
of Greece by Rome, it traces the story of the Hellenic civilization. 
It is concerned less with external events than with the develop- 
ment of thought, the manifestations of art, the growth of philo- 
sophy. No one who reads it can remain in doubt as to the nature 
or magnitude of the Greek contribution to the culture of the 
modern world. The book is admirably written and it is a rich 
storchouse of vitalizing ideas. 


A Shortey History of England. By H. BELLOC. (10s. 6d. net. 
School Edition, os. In Two Parts, 3s. Od. each. Harrap.) 

Mr. Belloc delights in challenging convention. In this book 
he deties the authority of the Teutonic school led by Freeman, 
Stubbs, and Green, and he steadily surveys the drama of English 
history from the standpoint of Rome. Similarly, he rejects the 
principles of those who concentrate attention upon the modern 
world, treating the earlier ages as merely adjectival. He dis- 
misses the period subsequent to the Revolution of 1688 in fewer 
than 200 pages, but devotes more than twice that number to the 
preceding period. This may, perhaps, be the fruit of design, 
but one suspects that it is partly due to inadequate planning at 
the start. Be that as it may, he never fails to be interesting and 
provocative. The better one is acquainted with the ordinary 
textbooks of history, the more can one enjoy this frank 
repudiation of their teachings. Mr. Belloc’s political and 
religious prepossessions are well known, and they are here 
frankly revealed. His book may be recommended as a stimulant 
and corrective ; it is, however, less likely to be wholesome as 
a daily food for the young and innocent. 


The Baton in the Knapsack : New Light on Napoleon and his 
Marshals. By L. CURRIE. (12s. net. Murray.) 

If it were not that the world seems never to have had too much 
of Napoleon, the prototype of all modern dictators, one would 
have said that Mr. Currie is unlucky in producing a book on the 
emperor and his marshals almost immediately after the publica- 
tion of Mr. A. G. Macdonell’s masterly volume on the same 
theme. Mr. Currie tells the story of the Napoleonic campaigns 
from Toulon to Waterloo with vigour and insight. But what 
“ new light ” he has to throw upon them is not at all evident. 


By F. N. KEEN. Allen & 


By C. F. LAVELL. (8s. 6d. net. 


A Better League of Nations. (5s. net. 
Unwin.) 

Public Affairs. By A. F. CHAPPELL. (Cloth Boards, 1s. 10d. 
Limp Cloth, rs. 8d. University of London Press.) 

Modern States Series. No. 5. Spain. By Sir CHARLES PETRIE. 
No. 6. Poland. By E. J. PATTERSON. (3s. 6d. net each. 


Arrowsmith.) 


The England of Charles II. By A. BRYANT. (6s. net. Long- 
mans.) 

A Concise History of Britain. By R. M. RAYNER. 1688-1815. 
1783-1934. (2s. 6d. each.) 1714-1934. (3s.) Complete 
Volume. (6s. 6d. Longmans.) 


Matriculation English History. 1485-1815. By I. M. B. STUART. 
(2s. Heinemann.) 

History of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By BENEDETTO 
Croce. Translated from the Italian by H. Furst. (10s. od. 


net. Allen & Unwin.) 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Evolution et Structure de la Langue francaise. Par Prof. W. v. 
WARTBURG. (ros. net. Heffer.) 

This history of the French language is not intended for experts 
but for educated people who wish to gain a general idea of how 
the French tongue has grown and expanded. The work is 
divided into seven chapters: The Origins of French, Vulgar 
Latin and Old French, Description of Old French, From Old 
French to Middle French, The Sixteenth Century, Modern 
French in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, and the 
present state of the language. For any one who desires to learn 
the outlines of French etymology or for the student who wishes 
to revise rapidly his work, this book should serve a useful 
purpose. 

Through French Eyes (Senior): Questions and Answers. By 
J. HERBERT. (1s. net. Pitman.) 

An accompanying book to Mr. Herbert’s Through French Eves, 
it contains questions and answers on the texts therein. This 
would prove a useful book for teaching readiness in conversation. 


Grafoverb de la Langue Francaise Grafoverb de la Langua Castel- 
lana. (One copy, 2s. 3d., post free. Two copies, 4s. 3d. 
post free. Miss W. Chapman, 15b Queensboro’ Terrace, 
London, W. 2.) 

The Grafoverb is a system for learning irregular verbs; it 
consists of two revolving discs; the upper one contains the 
conjugation of the regular verbs and an index to the irregular 
verbs which are on the lower disc. It is quite an ingenious 
arrangement but its use in the class-room might prove difficult, 


Petey Macht das Rennen. By O. B. WENDLER. Edited by 
C. E. Stockton. (1s. 9d. Methuen.) 
An interesting reader for middle forms with a vocabulary of 
the more difficult words in the order in which they occur. 


Les Grands Écrivains de France illustrés : Morceaux Choisis 
et Analyses. By E. ABRY, Prof. J. BERNÈS, P. CROUZET, 
and Prof. J. LÉGER. Fascicule I. Le Moyen Åge. (Fr. 13. 
Paris: Didier. Toulouse: Privat.) 

All those teachers and students who know the Histoire illustrée 
de la Littérature française by Abry, Audic, and Crouzet will be 
glad to possess this first section of a companion volume. A 
history of literature is incomplete without a volume of specimens 
and analyses to illustrate it. This first instalment deals with 
the Middle Ages; it begins with the ‘‘ Chanson de Roland ” and ends 
with ‘‘ Maitre Pierre Pathelin.” What distinguishes it is its wealth 
of illustrations and the clearness of its print. Each book has a 
notice on its author and the reasons of its composition, an analysis 
of the whole work and one or more extracts from it. This and 
the following volumes will be valuable works of reference for 
every school library and for the personal library of every sixth 
form student. 


The Compiled by A. 


(7s. Od. net. 


Concise Oxford French Dictionary. 
CHEVALLEY and MARGUERITE CHEVALLEY. 
Clarendon Press.) 

Experiments and Studies in Modern Language Teaching. Com- 
piled for the Committee on Modern Language Teaching 
by A. COLEMAN. (University of Chicago Press.) 

A French Reference Grammar, with Exercises for Middle and 
Certificate Forms. By P. N. Y.Cratc. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Five French Farces for the Fourth Form-Room. With Exercises 
and Vocabularies, &c., by H. S. Mayar. (2s. Macmillan.) 

First Spanish Course: for Seniors. By H. F. Kynaston- 
SNELL and E. Castro. (3s. net. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

Trois Pièces á Jouer. By N. W. H. Scott. (1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The German Language. By Dr. R. PrieBsCH and Dr. W. E. 

CoLLINSON. (18s. net. Faber & Faber.) 


MUSIC 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
Columbia Records. (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 
SCHOSTAKOWITSCH. The Age of Gold (Ballet). 
Dance; (b) Polka. L.B.16. 4s. Od. 
J. Merytuss. Dnieprostroi (Dnieper 
(from Second Descriptive Suite). 
MossoLow. Stegl Foundry (from Symphony of Machines). 
L.B.17. 4s. 6d. Orchestre Symphonique (of Paris), con- 
ducted by Julius Ehrlich. 
Bizet. “ The Fair Maid of Perth’’ Suite. Sir Thomas Beecham 
conducting the London Philharmonic Orchestra. L.X.317- 


(a) Russtan 


Water Power Station) 


318. Two Records. 6s. each. 
Gray’s Elegy, spoken by Ion Swinley. D.X.594. 4s. 6d. 
Bacu. Concerto in A minor for Violin and Orchestra. Bronislaw 


Hubermann and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 
L.X.329-330. Two Records. 6s. each. 

Haypn. Symphony No. 45 in F sharp minor (The “ Farewell"’). 
Sir Henry J. Wood conducting the London Symphony 
Orchestra. I..X%.323-324-325. Three Records. 6s. each. 

Cray. I'll Sing thee Songs of Araby; CLutsam. I know of Two 
Bright Eyes. Sung by Ben Davies, tenor. D.B.1430. 
2s. Od. 

Of the four Russian pieces, now recorded for the first time, 
the two numbers from Lhe Age of Gold, like most modern music 
written for the ballet, sutfer from the absence of the visual pre- 
sentation which they are intended to accompany ; 
may be taken as entertaining specimens of what is happening in 
contemporary Russian music. The suite Dnieper Water Power 
Station, which is said to describe the construction of the greatest 
electric power station in the world, the making of the immense 
foundations, the blasting of the rocks for making concrete, and 
so forth, is programme music of the most realistic kind, but 
this extract is too short to reveal whether the whole work has 
any purely musical quality. Best of all is Mossolow’s Steel 
Foundry, equally realistic, but conveying in the composer's 
pounding rhythms and audacious orchestration a hint of some- 
thing more than a superficial reproduction of the din of modern 
industry. The perfect antidote to all this Russian orchestral 
obstreperousness is provided by the delightful suite by Bizet, 
which illustrates both the composer’s fund of gracious melody 
and his sense of orchestral colour. It is splendidly played by 
Sir Thomas Beecham and his orchestra. The wood-wind 


but they. 


throughout is exquisite, especially in the Prelude and in the 
Gypsy Dance which works up to an exciting and brilliantly 
scored climax. Gray's Elegy is beautifully and naturally spoken 
by Ion Swinley. The record was made in the church at Stoke 
Poges, and the bells and organ form a suitable background 
for the beginning and end of the poem. 

Of Bach’s three concertos for violin, the one in E major is 
perhaps the most immediately appealing and the best known. 
The recording of the A minor concerto is especially welcome, 
for opportunities of hearing this nobly conceived music come 
all too rarely. The first movement is sturdy and powerful, 
the second may be counted among the master’s most beautiful 
slow movements, and there is both strength and vivacity in the 
finale. Both performance and recording are excellent. The 
strings of the Vienna Philharmonic are rich and sonorous, 
though in an occasional tuttt there is a slight hardness not alto- 
gether in keeping with their reputation, and the playing of the 
orchestra and of the soloist, a fine violinist, has a breadth 
and bigness of style which well match the music. Apart from 
the delightful story attaching to it, the “ Farewell ” Symphony is 
interesting in the composer’s unconventional treatment of the 
symphonic form, and the slow movement, music full of tender 
feeling, strikingly shows Haydn in more serious mood. The 
performance by the London Symphony Orchestra under Sir 
Henry Wood is sound and well finished, and the horns deserve 
a special word of praise for their good work in two ticklish 
passages. The last movement, in which the musicians depart 
one by one, is well contrived. Mr. Ben Davies's voice is really 
amazing in its clarity and power, and his diction is a model of 
distinctness. This is another record which will please the veteran 
singer's many admirers. 


The Folk Song Sight Singing Series. Compiled and Edited by 
E. CROWE, ANNIE Lawton, and W. G. WHITTAKER. 
Books I and II. (6d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

A Toy Symphony on British Airs : for Voices and Toy Instru- 
ments, with Piano and Strings. By H. NICHOLLS. (Score, 
2s. 6d. String Parts, 6d. each. Other Parts, in Two Sets, 
8d. each set. Oxford University Press.) 

Bamboo Pipes. On Playing the Tenor D Pipe. Notes, Exercises 
and Pieces by A. CLIBBORN. (2s. 6d. Oxford University 
Press.) 
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PHILOSOPHY 


The Romance of Reality. 
Unwin.) 

In her new book Mrs. Chance puts forward a passionate plea 
for rationalism as a philosophy of life. She claims that the 
thinking person in his search for truth is bound to reach dis- 
illusionment, and that after disillusionment there comes to those 
who face reality a “serenity shot through with ecstasy, a serenity 
alive with the zest of creation.” She discusses at some length the 
change over from illusion to realities in our education, our social 
ethics, our private and public lives. In education the main aim 
is to be the inculcation of keen understanding, critical estima- 
tion and constructive suggestion. The final chapter refutes the 
popular view that rational thought and poetry are antagonistic ; 
on the contrary, “ realism is the true nursery and home of 
the imagination.” 


Think for Yourself: Letters on the Formation of a Personal 
Creed. By T. S. KNOwWLSON. (7s. 6d. net. Werner Laurie.) 
This book is an introduction to philosophic thought given 
in the form of letters from an older to a younger man. There 
are twenty letters—the first containing advice on serious thinking 
about life’s problems and the last discussing the aim of existence 
—and each letter is followed by a number of questions and 
problems, some of which are original and stimulating. Any 
young man who works through the whole book will have a 
useful groundwork on which to found further knowledge of 
philosophy and religion. 


Science and Monism. By Dr. W. P. D. WIGHTMAN. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Dr. Wightman disclaims any intention of making one more 
attempt to solve the riddle of the universe. Believing that neither 
science alone nor metaphysic alone can at present establish 
monism on a firm foundation, his purpose is to examine the 
whole question in the light of its history, and to indicate the 
kind of monism to which certain tendencies of modern thought, 
mainly but not exclusively scientific, seem to point. It will be, 
he thinks, after the pattern of Spinoza that the unity and basic 
identity in diversity of matter, life, and mind will be ultimately 
conceived. Part I gives a history of the monistic concept ; 


By JANET CHANCE. (5s. net. Allen & 


(15s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND 


The Evolution of Horse-Drawn Vehicles. By JAMES REID. 
(Institute of British Carriage and Automobile Manufacturers.) 
Mr. Reid has been connected with the coach building industry 
for the greater part of his life, and he has compiled a wonderfully 
interesting account of the development of horse-drawn vehicles 
from the chariots of ancient times to the brougham of the present 
century. The account is accompanied by many clear illustrations, 
and some of the coaches discussed may be seen at South 
Kensington. The lucidity of detail and technique should be of 
much service historically. The chapter on taxation, and its 
effect on the industry, is of special interest. 


Empire Social Hygiene Year-Book, 1934. 
BRITISH SOCIAL HYGIENE COUNCIL. 
Unwin.) 

This volume, prepared by the British Social Hygiene Council, 
is the first issue of the Empire Social Hygiene Year-book, and is 
intended to replace the Proceedings of the Imperial Social 
Hygiene Congresses, which has hitherto appeared biennially. 
It gives a record of what is being done in every part of the 
Empire in combating venereal diseases, and in advancing a 
practical policy of social hygiene. It also includes a number of 
special articles on topics connected with the main aims of the 
Council, which are of course educational and social, as well as 
directly medical. The educational articles are devoted chiefly 
to the teaching of biology in schools and colleges. One is 
impressed by the vast amount of what still remains to be done 
in fighting the fearful scourge of venereal disease, and by the 
fact that much of it is educational. The chief need seems to 
be the removal of ignorance. We wish the greatest and speediest 
success to the Council’s work. 


Prepared by the 
(15s. net. Allen & 


Mammonart: an Essay in Economic Interpretation. 
SINCLAIR. (7s. 6d. net. Werner Laurie.) 

Mr. Upton Sinclair, stern and relentless critic of America’s 

morals, religion, education, and social life in general, here lets 


By Upton 


Part II discusses monistic tendencies in science to the end of the 
nineteenth century; Part III examines the data and concepts 
of natural science; Part IV deals with monistic tendencies in 
the twentieth century, and formulates some tentative conclu- 
sions. The book presupposes familiarity with recent changes 
in scientific outlook, but makes less demands on the reader's 
knowledge of philosophy. It is an able, learned, and critical 
study of a very dithcult and important question, and may be 
commended to all interested in the bearing of science on 
philosophy. 

Elements of Modern Logic. 

Tutorial Press.) 

This is a sound and good book for its purpose. Any one 
who in his younger days tackled Jevons and Keynes, Mill and 
Venn, views with interest the changes which Dr. Mellone's 
book represents in the presentation of logic to young people of 
this generation. We confess, however, that we do not think 
those changes have gone far enough. Notwithstanding that 
Dr. Mellone is able to quote the late Dr. W. E. Johnson in support 
of his opinion, we do not agree that the Aristotelian syllogism is 
“ educationally important because the establishment of its valid 
moods and the svstematization of its rules afford an exercise of 
thought not inferior and in some respects superior to that 
afforded by elementary mathematics.” This is the fallacy 
(committed by professional logicians in this case) known in 
educational science as the fallacy of formal training. The point 
is that, whereas we cannot live and manage our affairs without 
some knowledge of elementary mathematics, we can certainly 
do so even though we wallow in the grossest ignorance of the 
moods and figures of the syllogism. Nevertheless, as matters 
stand to-day, and in view of the requirements for certain exami- 
nations, we repeat that this is a good and useful book. 


The Method of Freedom. (45. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone. By IMMANUEL 
KANT. Translated with an Introduction and Notes by 
Prof. M. GREENE and Prof. H. H. Hupson. (15s. net. 
Chicago and London: Open Court Publishing Co.) 


By S. H. MELLonNE. (5s. University 


By W. LIPPMANN. 6d. net. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


himself go on the subject of art. But, so far from confining his 
purview to his own country, he sets himself no limits of time or 
space, so that the claim made by the publishers, not only that 
he has sent forth a battle-cry, but also that he has written a 
history of culture, is in a sense Justified. Mr. Sinclair has no use 
for the formula “‘ art for art's sake,” and he stoutly defends the 
writer who puts radical propaganda into his novels. For him 
‘“‘ pure poetry ” appears to be pure humbug. In“ Kubla Khan,” 
which Swinburne called ‘ for absolute melody and splendour 
the first poem in the language,” he finds on analysis nothing but 
what is ‘ sensual, cruel, and fatal to hope.” He has come to 
have equally little use for Tennyson's sweet sentimentalities 
and for Browning’s perverse obscurities. He adores Shelley, 
the loveliness of whose lyrics is united to a noble spirit of revolt 
against wrongs. But, one may ask, what about music ? Surely 
here is a case for “art for art's sake ” ? We leave the reader 
to gather Mr. Sinclair’s answer to this question in his chapters 
on Beethoven and Wagner. Mr. Sinclair is never-failingly breezy 
and suggestive. 


The Picture Game of Japan. Painted by HELEN JACoBs. 
written by Mary ENTWISTLE. (4d. 
Press.) 


This simple device of a set of pime to be cut out, and then, 
by means of tabs attached, fixed in positions indicated on a 
pictorial cardboard background, can count on a welcome from 
nurses and teachers striving to keep active little children both 
usefully occupied and instructed. 


Story 
Edinburgh House 


Laundry Work in Theory and Practice. By E. L. Marsu. Third 


Edition. (6s. Longmans.) 
Ye Goode Olde Days. By I. L. PLUNKET and R. J. MITCHELL. 
(5s. net. Methuen.) 
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NORMAL 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Established 45 years 


Your Degree 


for one Guinea 
per Month 


For the fee of two guineas down and 25 payments of 
one guinea per month the ‘‘ Normal” guarantees 
tuition for Matriculation, Intermediate and Final. 


Normal Correspondence College, E. Dulwich, S.E. 


BLUNDELL’S SCHOOL 


TIVERTON 


WELVE Scholarships, two of £100, two of £50, two 
of £40, and six of £30, and one Exhibition for Day 
Boys are offered for competition each year. 


Scholarships and Exhibitions will be offered in Classics, 
Mathematics and Modern Languages, and also in English, 
Natural History, and Music or Art, if boys of sufficient 
merit present themselves in any of these subjects. Special 
papers will be set on request. 


The Examination is held at Blundell’s School and in 
London on May 30 and 31, with a preliminary qualifying 
examination a week earlier at the Preparatory Schools. 


For further particulars apply to the Bursar, Blundell’s 
School, Tiverton, N. Devon. 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 


INGHAM MEMORIAL HOUSE, 
37 Fitzroy Square, London, W. | 
FOUNDER—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 
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Entirely New Edition 
PERKIN & KIPPING’S 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By F. STANLEY KIPPING, Ph.D., Sc.D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry, University College, Nottingham, and 
F. BARRY KIPPING, M.A., Ph.D., University Demonstrator in 
Chemistry, Cambridge 
In One Volume, 664 pages, 8/6 
Separately—Part I, 368 pages, 4/6. Part II, 328 pages, 4/6 


Just published—Part III, 6/—, for more advanced students such as those 
reading for an Honours degree 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
By Professors F. STANLEY KIPPING and W. H. PERKIN. 
768 pages, net, 8/6 
Separately—Part I, 320 pages, net, 4/6. Part II, 448 pages, net, 4/6 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lro. 28Sche Sauare, London, 


ARE YOU PRODUCING A PLAY THIS TERM ? 


If so, send a stamped addressed envelope to Hon. Sec., Little Theatre, 
Citizen House, Bath, for help as follows : 

Many thousands of Beautiful State Costumes, all periods and 
sizes, copied from world-famous portraits in richest fabrics. Stage 
Curtains, Silk and Velvet Stage Hangings, Scenery, Properties, 
loaned at special rates to educational organizations. 


Dramatic Library containing every classic and modern play. Any 
number of book parcels, selected by expert librarian according to members’ 
requirements, forwarded throughout the year. Annual subscription, 5s. 

Free Advisory Bureau concerning choice of plays and production, 
problems of scenery, acting, stagecraft. Rehearsals supervised, plays 
coached, lecture-demonstrations on stage technique given by professional 
stage staff. 

Week-end Course of Dramatic Production, Everyman Theatre, 
Hampstead, now running fortnightly—-October to May. Admission 
any week-end. Thoroughly practical course in acting and play production. 

A Drama School of Acting and Play Production will be held at 
the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, in two alternative sessions, viz. 
from December 28 to January 6, 1935, and from January 4 to January 13. 
Every branch of stage technique taught in actual Theatre by professional 
stage staff. Acting parts guaranteed all members. Inclusive Course Fee, 
Three Guineas. 


NEWTON 


EPIDIASCOPES 


AND EPISCOPES 


VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 

DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 

MISTRESS OF METHOD—ETHEI, DRIVER, L.R.A.M., Dalcroze 
Diploma. 

SECRETARY—ALICE WEBER. 


AUTUMN TERM, 1934 


DEMONSTRATIONS, London and Scotland, under the direc- 
tion of Monsieur JAQUES-DALCROZE, in November. 


Daily Classes for CHILDREN and ADULTS. 

Special One-Year Course for Teachers in Elementary Schools. 

Training Course for the full Teaching Certificate in Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics. 

HOLIDAY COURSE, Fitzroy Square, December 3/st—January 5th. 
Apply Secretary, DALCROZE SCHOOL, 37 Fitzroy Square, 

W. 1. (Museum 2294.) 


MODEL V 


complete 
with Lamp, 
Lifting Table, 
&c. 


£16-6-6 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses 


Patrons— 
H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 

The training for a Teacher's Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes datly, Saturdays excepted. Evening Classes for 

Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in embroidery of 

all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, leatherwork, &c. 


For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 
Branch. 


NEW CATALOGUE 
giving particulars of all models 
(Prices £12 12s. to £250) 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


Opticians Estab. 
to H.M. 
the King a 


Manufacturers of Optical Projection Apparatus 
72 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
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Beasts and Saints. Translations by HELEN WADDELL. (5s. 


net. Constable.) 


Harvard University. Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Summaries of Theses accepted in Partial Fulfilment of the 
Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1933. 
(8s. od. net. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press. 
London : Oxford University Press.) 


Secondary Education (Scotland). Leaving Certificate Examination 
(Including Day School Certificate (Higher) General Paper). 
Examination Papers, 1934. (2s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 


Ceylon. Part IV—Education, Science, and Art (A). Adminis- 
tration Report of the Director of Education for 1933. (Colombo : 
Ceylon Government Press.) 


The Scottish Council for Research in Education. Sixth Annual 


Report, 1933-1934. 

University of London. Handbook on Appointments and Careers 
for Graduates and Students. By H. J. CRAWFORD. New 
Edition. (1s.) 


Historical Association Leaflet No. 96. Collections of Historical 
Portraits and other Forms of Iconography tn Great Britain. 
By Prof. W. G. CONSTABLE. (1s. Bell.) 


“Friends of Europe” Publications. No. 14. Hindenburg’s 


University of Manchester. Faculty of Technology. Prospectus 
of University Courses in the Municipal College of Technology, 
Manchester. Session, 1934-5. 

Cape of Good Hope. Department of Public Education. Report 
of the Superintendent-Gencral of Education for the Two Years, 
1932 and 1933. 

Civil Service Commission. Civil Service Examinations. Subjects 
of Examination and Limits of Age for Situations in the Home 
Civil Service, for the Navy, Army, and Air Force, the Indian 
Civil Service, and other Services. (1s. 3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Nyasaland Protectorate. Report of the Education Department 
jor the Year 1933. 

Government of Northern Ireland. Report of the Ministry of 
Education for the Year 1933-4. (2s. net. Belfast: H.M.S.O.1 

Lectures worth Hearing and Books worth Reading, together with a 
List giving full Particulars of the Archaeological, Art, Dramatic. 
Literary, Musical, Operatic, and Scientific Associations and 
Societies of Sheffield, urth Notes on the Sheffield Public 
Libraries, 1934-5. (Sheftield Education Committee.) 

Bristol Public Libraries. Public Lectures, 1934-5. Talks to 
Children. Sixteenth Series, 1934-5. 

The National Institute for the Blind. Annual Report, 1933-4. 


National Council for the Unmarried Mother and her Child. 4 


“ Political Testament.” By W. TEELING. No. 15. Youth Few Points of the Law of England and Wales relating to 
on the Rhine: the Problem of the Saar. (24d. each.) Unmarried Mothers and Illegitimate Children. (3d.) 
Correspondence 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION ENGLISH OR AMERICAN “TWANG”? 


In your issue dated October, 1934, there is a paragraph with 
reference to the number of education committees who have 
issued a syllabus of religious instruction, and upon which you 
comment that “ such a syllabus is no substitute for knowledge 
and enthusiasm in the teacher.” Surely the councils who have 
introduced such syllabuses are, at the same time, introducing 
“ syllabus religion.” Would it not be better to drop the subject 
altogether from the school curriculum and let parents and 
parsons give the instruction they desire in their own time and 
at their own expense ? 

NELLIE FREEMAN. 


JOHN CONSTABLE 


There have been several suggestions for celebrating the 
centenary in 1937 of Constable’s death, but the one which 
commends itself most to us is the proposal to hold a represen- 
tative collection of his work at Ipswich, as was done for Gains- 
borough in 1927. The purchase and preservation of his house 
in London has many objections and few recommendations. 
An urban memorial is not suitable for the most unsophisticated 
of the great landscape painters, and our thoughts of Constable 
centre round Flatford Mill and Willy Lott’s cottage, not No. 76 
Charlotte Street. 

We are not among those who see no beauty in London. 
Wordsworth could find inspiration on Westminster Bridge as 
well as in the “ meanest flower that blows.” Albert Moore 
complained that the only colour he had seen in a whole morning 
spent in the London streets was on a costermonger’s barrow ; 
but Monet wondered that London had been neglected by our 
painters. But, though we are drawn to Leicester Square by 
memories of Hogarth and Reynolds, though Sir John Soane 
pervades Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and Dr. Johnson Gough Square, 
we feel that Turner and Constable do not belong to Maiden Lane 
and Fitzroy Square. Turner fled to the Alps, Constable to 
Hampstead, where, however, he was never quite so happy as 
he was on the banks of the Stour. 

It is good to know that, though his famous firs on ‘‘ The 
Heath ” are wilting, the meadows round the scene of “ The 
Hay Wain ” are much the same as in his time ; and that through 
the generosity of Mr. Parkington they have been preserved to 
the Nation, and are likely to inspire future landscape painters. 


R. D. Laxon. 


It cannot be denied by educationists that there is a growing 
tendency for schoolchildren in particular, and even grown-ups, 
to adopt the method of speaking in tones as used by many 
Americans, especially such words as “ Oh! yeah” and other 
forms of common speech, which I need scarcely mention here. 
Perhaps the schoolchild is more at ease at talking in this strain, 
for there seems little doubt that the American pictures shown 
in this country are the direct cause to the apparent downfall of 
the “ King’s English ” in the younger generation. It seems to 
me, that as fast as the B.B.C. does all within its power to educate 
the general public in the pronunciation of the English language— 
it is obviously forced back by “ talkies.” Admitted, certain 
types of films demand a little freedom in using foolish words, 
but there is too much of it going on, to such an extent, that sooner 
or later we shall have to be careful lest this country becomes 
known as “ Yankee '’-England ! 

The problem calls for more adequate censure on those films 
which are apt to affect our own language. Directors in producing 
pictures should in the interests of patrons show material with 
properly spoken words. In time, practically every one would 
be speaking as near they will ever get to the “ King’s English." 
British films are to be admired, the utilization of words are 
nearly always to perfection, which naturally impresses the 
audiences, and at the same time, helps them to improve them- 
selves in their talk to others. Children also benefit, which has a 
big effect upon their minds. Those concerned with the education 
of the young are fully aware of this statement and its truthfulness. 

It is up to the makers of films to educate their audiences—not 
to degrade them. It would greatly help towards advancing 
modern education. 

R. H. FAIRBAIRN. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF MORAL 
EDUCATION, KRAKOW 


May I give readers a personal impression of the Moral Educa- 
tion Congress at Krakow, September 11—15? I am one of the 
surviving members of the original committee which arranged 
the Congress at the University of London, 1908—a Congress 
which, under the leadership of Prof. (now Sir) Michael Sadler, 
Lord Avebury, Dr. Felix Adler, and Mr. Gustav Spiller, created 
a widespread interest. The interest has shown no sign of waning 
in the remarkable series of meetings at The Hague, 1912; Geneva, 

(Continued on page 734) 
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FIRST IDEAS OF TRIGONOMETRY 


By B. A. HOWARD, M.A., 
Headmaster, Addey and Stanhope School 

A useful book for schools where numerical trigonometry is introduced early in the school course. 
A pupil who has some knowledge of practical geometry and is capable of drawing to scale has practically 
all the preparation ey to begin the work. In view of the change in the syllabus in Arithmetic 
for the London General School Certificate by which alternative questions in trigonometry will be set 
on the Arithmetic Paper, FIRST IDEAS OF TRIGONOMETRY may be of special interest to teachers 
preparing candidates for that examination. 

95 pages 18. gd. 


FIRST IDEAS IN THE CALCULUS 


By L. CROSLAND, B.Sc., 
Senior Mathematical Master, Ulverstone Grammar School 


This course renders the introduction of the Calculus possible and practicable in the Fourth and Fifth 
Forms of Secondary Schools, and in Technical Schools at the end of the preliminary two years’ course. 
It presupposes only the ability to draw simple graphs, and the realization that a straight line graph 


denotes uniform variation. 
144 pages 2s. 6d 


Full particulars on application to the publishers, who are also willing to send specimen copies of the above books 
to Head Teachers with a view to class adoption. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1x 


FANCY 


NEEDIEWORK 


ILLUSTRATED 


the needlework bi-monthly— 
far-reaching in its interests! 


Something for every one—expert or beginner—and of special 
interest to the profession both from personal and teaching 
standpoints. Regular features for the children. Smart editorials. 


£300 Cash Prize Scheme each year 


“ Fancy Needlework Illustrated ° is published on the first of January, March, May, July, September, and November. 
Price 3d. per copy from newsagents and needlework shops. Subscription Rate 2s. per annum post free. 
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1922; Rome, 1926; Paris (Sorbonne), 1930; and at Krakow, 1934. 
After the London Congress, the basis was briefly defined in the 
following terms : 

“The Congress does not advocate the views of any society 
or party, but affords to all who are interested in moral education, 
whatever their religious or ethical conviction, nationality, and 
point of view, an equal opportunity of expressing their opinions 
and comparing them with those of others.” 

Having assisted intimately at each of the six gatherings, I can 
testify that each has acted in loyalty to this admirable basis. 
The absence of resolutions has allowed a most helpful, and per- 
haps rather unusual, concentration on the practical and philo- 
sophical issues, as well as freedom from unfriendly argumentation. 
The crowded meetings at the Jagellons University included 
Protestants, Rationalists, Jews, and (probably the majority) 
Roman Catholics, and a harmony of fellowship prevailed all the 
time. We met under the auspices of the Polish Government. 
Opening speeches were delivered by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, the University Rector, the Mayor of Krakow (a 
city whose churches, gates, and old castle offer romantic aspects), 
and swarms of professors spoke in the plenary sessions and in 
the sections, but we were not weighed down either by bureau- 
cracy or scholasticism. Clad in a monastic pink-white robe of 
the order of Ramakrishna, a Madras orator, Swami Yati- 
Swarananda, preached a Hindu ethic, Mme Harand, of Vienna, 
burst (amid the applause of the women) into a passionate plea 
for war against poverty and hatred, Mr. Peter Manniche gave us 
a homely sketch, in the working-class style, of the educational 


life-work of the famous Bishop Grundtvig, of Denmark. Whether 
we received the massive philosophy of Prof. Hessen and Prof. 
Mirski, or the bright Parisian allocutions of Prof. Bouglé, 
Prof. Lalande, and Prof. Brunschvicg, or the moderate Nazi 
pedagogy of Prof. Petersen, of Jena, or the smiling evangels of 
Miss Schmidt (I.L.O., Geneva), and Mlle Butts (Bureau Int. 
d’Education), we felt it was all logically encircled in the principal 
theme: ‘‘ Moral forces common to every human being, their 
origins, and their development through education.” 


Three outstanding figures invite praise—Mme Mane Sokal, 
the Polish Committee’s secretary, who combined enthusiasm 
with effective organizing capacity, Mr. D. Christie Tait, secretary 
of the Executive Council (Geneva) ; and Prof. Oskar Halecki, 
who talked to us in faultless English, French, and German, and, 
at the closing session, amazed us with an eloquent review of the 
Congress proceedings uttered in musically-pronounced Latin, 
without the help of manuscript or note. MHalecki’s inspiring 
presidency symbolized the soul of our Congress in its six inter- 
esting phases, 1908 to 1934. 


The Congress papers were issued in two volumes, and a later 
volume of Reports will be published (particulars to be had from 
Mme Sokal, Muzeum Oswiaty, Hoza 88, Warsaw). I may add 
that the German Government has invited the 1938 Congress to 
meet in Germany, and I earnestly hope the Executive Council 
will accept the proposal. 


FREDERICK J. GOULD, 
Congress Secretary at Geneva, Rome, Paris. 


Sixteenth International Congress of Secondary Education 


HE XVIth Annual Congress of the International Federation 

of Associations of Secondary Teachers was held in Rome 

on August 7-12. The number of countries represented was 

twenty-six, a smaller number than usual. About 150 foreign 

delegates were present, and nearly 300 Italian secondary teachers 

attended. The president of the Congress was Signor Achille 

Starace, Secretary of the National Fascist Party, but in his 

absence the chair was taken by Signor Rispoli, Secretary of the 
Secondary Section of the Fascist School Association. 

The opening ceremony was held in the Julius Caesar Hall of 
the Capitol, where the delegates were welcomed by the Minister 
of Education, Signor Ercole, and by the Governor of Rome. 
The main business meetings were held in the Filippini Palace, 
lent by the Institute of Roman Studies. The principal subject 
on the agenda was "The character, limits and purpose of the 
task of the secondary teacher.’’ This inevitably brought up 
the question of the relation of the State to education. Although 
on the main objects of education a considerable amount of 
agreement was reached, no agreement was found possible as 
to the nature and extent of the influence of the State. Much 
time was spent in discussing definitions of “ liberty ° and of the 
“ State,” but it was impossible to reconcile such opposing views 
as, for example, that of the French teachers that “ secondary 
education would itself be immoral if it sought to form individuals 
with a view to their adhesion to public authority instead of 
with a view to the full development of their personality ” and 
the Fascist doctrine which denies the existence of individual 
liberty and asserts that ‘‘ nothing human or spiritual exists or 
has any value apart from the State.” When the closing hour of 
the Congress was reached, a resolution in the following terms 
was under discussion—" That it is desirable to realize that 
educational ideals and practice should be directed towards the 
superior interests of the nation and the fatherland.” It was 
evident that the meeting was not ready to accept this, and 
that no compromise was possible, and the Congress came to an 
end without a vote being taken on this point. In spite of the 
strong difference of opinion the discussions never became acri- 
monious, and the fear which had been felt by some delegates 
that a completely free expression of opinion might be difficult 
proved to be entirely unfounded. 

Part of one session was devoted to a report on improvements 
which had taken place during the year in school buildings and 
equipment in various countries. This was illustrated by lantern 
slides. It was decided as an experiment that next year’s report 
on this subject should be issued as a supplement to the Bulletin 
of the Federation. 


Negotiations which have taken place with the World Federa- 
tion of Educational Associations and the International Federa- 
tion of Primary Teachers resulted in a proposal for the annual 
conferences of the three Federations to be held jointly next 
year. The offer of the National Union of Teachers, which is 
affiliated to both the Federations named above, to organize the 
machinery of such a combined conference in England, removed 
many of the difficulties, and the proposal for a joint conference 
next year was approved. It will probably be held either at 
Oxford or at Cambridge. The subject proposed for discussion 
by the secondary section of the Congress is ‘‘ Conditions of 
entrance to secondary schools and methods of selection of 

upils.”’ 
i The following resolutions were passed by the Congress : 

1. The Congress maintains that an education solely informative 
is not admissible, as much because it offends the highest ideal 
of culture as because a technical or practical preparation could 
never fulfil the essential task of the school, which is to prepare 
youth for life. 

2. Seeing that life, for which the school ought to be a prepara- 
tion, consists of a series of relations between the individual, 
the family, the nation and humanity, the congress recognizes as 
the principal aim of the school the formation of a high moral 
and civic conscience. 

3. It is impossible to imagine an educative process limited to 
the subjects appearing in the time-table and, consequently, the 
participation of the pupil in social life is considered as an 
important part of his training. To this end it is necessary to 
seek the means to be employed—apart from those which arise 
from the free initiative of the teacher, suitable to his special 
aptitudes and to his temperament—in existing social organiza- 
tions and in the living traditions of each people. 

4. The Congress maintains the necessity for absolute respect 
for the religious conscience of the pupils and of the teacher and 
recognizes the great importance of the religious factor in the 
intellectual and moral training of youth. 

5. An educative function limited solely to a course of moral 
teaching would be destined to certain ineffectiveness. 

6. The Congress maintains that physical education forms an 
integral part of the development of the individual. 


Mr. T. Raymont, formerly Warden of Goldsmiths’ College, 
University of London, has announced his intention of retiring 
in September, 1935, from his position as Chief Inspector and 
Educational Adviser to the National Froebel Union. 
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THE LING ASSOCIATION 


OF TEACHERS OF SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 


FOUNDED 1899 
Offices: 10 Mecklenburgh Square, Iondon, W.C.1 


THE Association keeps a list of 


certified Gymnastic and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes ‘*‘ The Journal 
of Physical Education and School Hygiene”; 
** Gymnastics for Little Children ” (J. G. Thulin) ; 
** Bildatlas’’ (J. G. Thulin); Principles of Gym- 
nastics for Women and Girls (Bjorksten), 8s. 11d.; 
Ditto, Part II, 21s. 9d.; Net Ball Rules, 3łd.; 
Rounders Rules, 3$d.; Scandinavian Dances (Series 
I, II, and III), 33d.; Music to Dances, &4d.; Folk 
Dances from Many Lands, Music and Notes, ls. 
All post free. For these and Terms of Membership, 
Price List of further publications, &c., applications 
should be made to the SECRETARY. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Vice-Principal: Miss PETIT 
The object of the College is to train Students to 


enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 


The Course of Training extends over three years, 
and includes the Theory and Practice of Educational 
Gymnastics, Massage, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
ee Lawn Tennis, Hockey, Net Ball, and 
Cricket. 


An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 
coaching in Games and Swimming. Fees: £165 per 
annum. 


For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 37 Lansdowne 
Road, Bedford. 


LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Principal: IREN& M. Marsu, M.I.H. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 


approved by the University of London as a 
training centre for its Diploma of Physical Education. 
Eighteen acres of ground. Three gymnasiums. 
Laboratory. Swimming pool. Students must be at 
least 18 years of age and hold School Certificate. 
Three years’ Course, starting in October, 1933. 
Students may now be enrolled. 


Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


The following numbers of The Journal 
of Education are out of print: All copies 
before Jan., 1915; Oct. and Nov., 1916; 
Jan., Feb., March, May, and June, 1919; 
May, 1920; Jan., 1932. 
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CHELSEA 


COLLECE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR WOMEN, 


Manresa Road, London, 8.W.3 
(SWEDISH SYSTEM) 


Principal: F. J. HARLOW, M.B.E., Ph.D., B.Sc. 


Soa Crs 


Headmistress: Miss MAY FOUNTAIN 

Three Years’ Diploma Course of University 
Standard for women desiring to train as teachers of 
Physical Education in public and private schools. 
Exceptional facilities for teaching practice under the 
supervision of the College staff. Preparation for the 
London University Diploma in Physical Education 
and the Conjoint Examination of the Chartered 
Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 

There are three well-equipped gymnasia and play- 
ing fields of 34 acres; three hostels for students 
requiring residence. 

Apply for prospectus to the HEADMISTRESS. 


Tel.: Flaxman 5747. 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


Tel. 0095. ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 


PRINCIPAL: Miss M. E. SQUIRE (Bedford P.T.C 
Diploma) 


LING’S PRINCIPLES 


Complete training for Teachers’ Diploma (Women) 
in Theory and Practice of Modern Educational 
Gymnastics, all branches of Games, Dancing, and 
Swimming. The Theory includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, and Principles of 
Teaching. 


Students are prepared for the Conjoint Examina- 
tion of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics. 


THREE YEARS’ COURSE 


One Scholarship of 50 guineas is awarded annually 
in March, for entrance in October. For Prospectus 
and further particulars of Scholarship apply 
SECRETARY. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, S.W.7 


Recognized by Royal Society of Teachers and the 

Board of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 

Principal: Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.S.M.M.G.,M.R.S.T., 

Diploma Chelsea P.T.C., Member of Ling Association. 

Training.—Danish and Swedish Gymnastics, Games, 
Dancing, Fencing, Swimming, Remedial 
Exercises, all theoretical subjects, Preparation 
for Public Diploma. 


Excellent situation, opposite Kensington Gardens, 
where games are practised and recreation is taken. 
Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. 


» GYMNASTICS, &c. 
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THE 
BERGMAN OSTERBERG 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 
(FOUNDED IN 1885) 


Principal: Miss R. H. GREENALL, Diploma of 
Dartford Physical Training College. 

The College has accommodation for 120 resident 
women students and stands in its own grounds of 
36 acres. Its equipment includes a large modern 
swimming bath and extensive playing fields. 

The course of training covers three years and is 
based upon Ling’s Swedish System. The curriculum 
includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of 
Gymnastics, and Principles of Education, Educa- 
tiona] and Remedial Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, 
Swimming, and Voice Production. Students are 
prepared for the Conjoint Examination of the 
Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gym- 
nastics. The College offers one open scholarship of 
£80 per annum. 


For prospectus, &c., application should be made 
to the PRINCIPAL'S SECRETARY at the College. 


ate TEACHERS are earnestly advised to 
consult the Continental Secretary of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, 


Greycoat Place, London, S.W.1, before 
accepting any post abroad. Apply by letter, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. A 
smali charge is made for verification. 


INSPECTORSHIP 


ENTRAL WELSH BOARD 
APPOINTMENT OF INSPECTOR 

The Executive Committee of the Central Welsh 
Board invite applications for an appointment as 
Assistant Inspector of Secondary Schools. High 
Honours degree and considerable experience in 
Secondary Education are essential ; special qualifica- 
tions in Classics and Welsh are desirable. Salary 
scale : £750-{25-£950. 

Further particulars may be obtained by sending 
a stamped addressed envelope to the CLERK TO THE 
CENTRAL WELSH Boarp, Cardiff, and applications 
should reach him not later than November 19, i934. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL 
Centenary of The Natural History Society 


By Mr. J. L. PATON, M.A. 
See April, 1934, issue of The Journal of Education 


= Wordsworth Training College 


for DANCING and 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 
Queensberry Hall, 47 Harrington Road, S. Kensington, S.W. 7 


Principal: Miss M. H. CRITCHLEY 


Staff of fully trained and Certificated Teachers for all 


Subjects 


Training Course (two years) prepares students for Teaching 
and present-day Dancing in all its branches. 
Dancing a speciality ; Deportment, Physical Culture, Games, 


&c. 


For all particulars apply to Miss Critchley. 


Ball-room 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK we 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK .. 


.. net 10/6 
oe 7/6 
99 35/- 


“ PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS ” 1. owe (free) 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 


Members receive free of charge Le Maitre Phonétique, the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: 
France; Assistant Editor: D. Jones, University College, London, W.C.1.). 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
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BLACKIE’S BOOKS B 


In these days of economy experience has proved that BLACKIE’S 
Books take a foremost place by reason of their scholarly editing, 
clear type, strong binding, and reasonableness in price. 
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Just Published 


A SECONDARY SCHOOL COURSE OF 
EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 


By E. E. ALLEN, B.A., Senior English Master, Tollington School, and A. T. MASON, M.A., Assistant Master, Tollington 
School. 
In Two Books. Cloth Boards. Is. 6d. each. 

This course of Exercises in English Grammar and Composition is intended to cover the modern Secondary School Syllabus 
up to the School Certificate stage (i.e. for pupils aged 11 to 16). 

Book I consists of two Parts, each of which contains a one-year course of exercises (for pupils aged 11-13). Similarly 
Book II provides a two-year course for pupils aged 13-15. No special section has been included for the School Certificate 
year, as Book II contains sufficient exercises to ensure an adequate revision course during that year. A considerable number 
of the exercises in Book II are especially designed for the School Certificate year. 


Ready Shortly 


A REVISION FRENCH GRAMMAR AND 
COMPOSITION BOOK 


By F. BLACKBURN, Modern Language Master, North Manchester High School, and A. G. MORRIS, Modern Language 
Master, Birkenhead Institute. 
Cloth Boards. 3s. 6d. 

This book is primarily a revision grammar, giving and testing the essential points in grammar and providing sufficient 
continuous prose passages and free composition subjects for two years’ work. It thus combines in one volume the functions 
of the grammar book and the prose translation manual. 

It will be found useful in the School Certificate and Matriculation forms of Secondary Schools, as well as in the more 
advanced classes in Evening and Central Schools. 

A large number of questions from recent School Certificate and Matriculation examination papers is included. 


ENGLISH: 
FAULTS AND THEIR REMEDIES 


By A. WISE, A.R.C.S., Assistant Master, H.M. Dockyard School, Devonport. 
Limp cloth cover. Is. 
This book is designed to give help in writing grammatical English and to explain the commoner faults and how they 


should be corrected. 
The author gives an insight into the mechanics of language, and his 150 examples at the end of the book deal with faults 


that are common in everyday English. 

Although this book is primarily intended for schools, it should be found most helpful to any one who writes or speaks 
the English language. 

Secondary schools will find the book especially suitable for revision purposes. 


wnat, EUSINA A New Volume in the Warwick Shakespeare 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


Edited by A. E. MORGAN, M.A., Principal of the University College of Hull, formerly Professor of English at the 
University of Sheffield and at the University College of Exeter, and W. SHERARD VINES, M.A., Professor of English 
Language and Literature in the University College of Hull. 


With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 


Just Published 


Just Published 


A FRENCH COURSE 


First Year 
By GEORGE J. G. TAYLOR, M.A., Head of the Modern 
Languages Department, Wolverhampton Grammar School, 
and WM. H. CARHART, B.A., Assistant French Master, 
Wolverhampton Grammar School; French Lecturer, 
Wolverhampton and Staffs. Technical College. 
Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 


New Edition, suitable for pre-Certificate Year 


A BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE 


With Questionnaires 
By A. G. MORRIS, B.A., Senior Modern Languages 
Master, Birkenhead Institute. 
Limp cloth cover. Is. 
A book of French verse intended for the use of boys 
and girls in the two years leading up to the first School 
Certificate and Matriculation examinations. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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XII.— MUSIC 


By MARGARET DONINGTON, Senior Music Mistress at 
the Mary Datchelor Girls’ School, London, S.E. 5. 


NE of the often quoted aims of a general education is 
to fit the pupil for life—meaning, ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred—for the practical business of earning a 
livelihood. Importance tends to be laid on any subject 
which has even the remotest claim to the term ‘' market- 
able,” that is to say, the future career of boys and girls is 
constantly in the minds of all educationists. But this 
looking forward to the future has another totally different 
aspect. With the increase of scientific inventions, and the 
multiplication of labour-saving devices, it will inevitably 
come to pass that hours of labour will be lessened and 
workers will enjoy more leisure. It is surely not too far- 
fetched a notion to suggest that children should be shown 
how to use leisure to the best advantage. In fact, it is 
being done already on all sides in the encouragement of 
hobbies. Some hobbies are only a passing “craze ” for 
this or that, some last and become permanent life-interests 
influencing the whole personality. Music falls into this 
latter category. If, during school-life, a genuine love and 
understanding of music is fostered, in after years this life- 
interest will be of immense value. The many thousands 
who have music as one of their hobbies will bear witness 
to the truth of this. 

Quite apart again from this point of view, there is another 
of perhaps more immediate importance. Music, rightly 
taught, has an educational value equal to any other subject 
in the school curriculum. It is not always readily conceded, 
but it is a proved fact that music affords excellent mental 
training in accuracy, alertness, concentration, memory, 


are beginning to awake to its possibilities, for music is now 
included by most examining bodies as one of the subjects 
in Group IV of the School Certificate, and as a main 
subject in Group B of the Higher Certificate. It is no 
longer merely a subsidiary subject. This is a progressive 
step, but schools as a whole are not yet taking advantage 
of it. The statistics of the last few years show that where 
they are taking music as a subject in the School Certificate 
only a few gifted pupils enter. The reasons are many— 
complications of the time-table ; the dearth of specialist 
teachers capable of dealing with the syllabus; the non- 
recognition of the value of the subject by the head of the 
school ; the omission of music as a class subject throughout 
the school; and examination papers too academic and 
specialized for normal candidates. 

If there could be a more general acknowledgment of the 
usefulness of music on the part of educational authorities, 
the earlier of these difficulties would disappear. And a 
survey of the School Certificate syllabuses and examination 
papers of the eight examining boards for the last few years 
shows conclusively that the question papers are being 
dealt with. Every year sees slight changes in one or other 
of the syllabuses and tests, and nearly always in the 
direction of making these more straightforward. The 
subject is still in a transitional state. 

In some quarters there is a growing opinion that the 
examination should be partly or wholly a practical one. 
Where the tutorial system still prevails, as in some public 
schools, it is apparently impossible to prepare the usual 
music syllabus. The Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
which is the examining body most used by public schools, 
has met the difficulty by making the examination wholly 
practical. This is, however, a special case. A practical 
element might perhaps be introduced as a side issue with 
advantage, but in most schools it would be unworkable 
for obvious reasons. Where numbers reach 500 or 600, all 
subjects should be, and are, taught in class. Music need 
be no exception. Where fifty to sixty take the School 
Certificate Examination every year, there should be a 
class of twenty or more preparing the music syllabus. 
Seven out of the eight examining boards issue a syllabus 
which can be done in this way. There are differences in 
details, but all include the main branches: aural tests, 
rudiments, harmony, history of music. 

Before embarking on a survey of the School Certificate 
syllabus, it would be well to consider the situation for a 
moment from the point of view of a pupil intending to 
leave school after taking this First Examination, or, at 
least, intending to discontinue the subject of music after- 
wards. Music is not merely a subject learnt in school to 
be forgotten in a month or two; it has its very definite 
place in life, especially in these days of gramophone and 
wireless. One cannot avoid having an attitude toward it. 
If the art of music is to prosper in the future, it can only 
be by educating the rank and file of the nation to take 
an intelligent interest in it, and to find in it an ever- 
increasing pleasure. It is, therefore, imperative that music 
in schools should be vital, and that during this year, when 
more time is allotted to it than ever before, the work 
should not be misdirected because of a too specialized, 
purely theoretical syllabus. The main issues must be kept 
constantly in mind. There should be a steadily growing 
understanding of the language—rhythm, melody, harmony 
—in a simple form. Unusual or complex factors should 
not be introduced, and the literature should be studied 
by learning to listen to works of the great masters. In 
this way, by cultivating the aural sense, we are preparing 
the pupil of school-leaving age to be an intelligent music- 
lover in after-life. Everything learnt has had this one big 
aim, and there is no reason why the School Certificate 
syllabus should not fall into line with this idea. 
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AURAL TESTS 


In a sense these are the equivalent of the French oral 
examination. Ear training forms the major part of the 
candidates’ music classes throughout the school, and these 
practical tests are a definite culmination of their work. 
Music depends for its understanding, first and foremost, on 
the capacity of the hearer for concentrated listening— 
active constructive listening. During school life all the 
music teaching has this primary aim, and a School Certi- 
ficate Examination should surely place this section of the 
work very high. The tests comprise the dictation of 
rhythms and melodies, the writing or describing of intervals, 
cadences and harmonies. 

Conditions vary under different boards ; in some cases 
the candidates attend a central place and the tests are 
given by a specially-appointed examiner; in others the 
school music teacher gives them in the home school. The 
ear is a very sensitive organ, and under any kind of nervous 
strain plays the queerest tricks. In tests of this type there 
is bound to be a certain amount of nervousness which is 
reduced to a minimum when the room, the person in charge, 
and the general routine are familiar. The latter way is 
therefore fairer to the candidate. Criticisms could be 
passed on a number of details both in the music of the 
tests and the method of giving them. As in other subjects, 
there is a tendency to introduce ‘‘ snags ” here and there. 
The candidates are not professionals, and they have been 
trained to listen to the simple, usual, musical progressions 
heard in “ every-day ’’ music. Tests should therefore be 
no easier, but straightforward, and, dare we say, more 
musical—not consisting of isolated intervals and chords, 
or progressions that would not be passed for one moment 
in any of the candidates’ own answers. 


The idea of practical tests might be extended. The 
problems of time-table, examiners and fees, make individual 
adjudication difficult to arrange, but if these problems can 
be overcome in the case of the French language, is it not 
possible in the case of other subjects? Sight-singing, 
memorizing, and one or two simple musicianship tests 
similar to those given in the school music class would be of 
great value, and a far better test of real ability than the 
performance of prepared pieces on an instrument, which is 
the type of test proposed in some quarters. Such per- 
formance presupposes fees for solo lessons from some 
private source, whereas the object of the whole examina- 
tion is to test the work learnt in school classes. Very little 
imagination is needed to foresee some of the complications 
that would assuredly follow if solo performances of prepared 
work were included as a practical test. 


PAPER WORK 


(a) Rudiments of Music. 


This is too apt to be turned into a theory paper. Rudi- 
ments, t.e. notation, is the outcome of an aural experience, 
and ought to be approached through the ear. Questions 
such as the writing of scales and the translation of Italian 
terms are of very slight musical value, and the deciphering 
of musical ornaments, useful enough in later more specialized 
work, is unnecessary at this stage. General, useful ques- 
tions, which incidentally will test the knowledge of keys, 
time, intervals, &c., are what are needed. 


It is customary in some places to prepare eight or twelve 
well-known folk or national songs, and write one of these 
in a given key and clef. There is much to be said in favour 
of this as a question on the rudiments paper. 

Sometimes the candidate is required to write a rhythm 
or a melody to fit a short verse of poetry. It is said that 
this is not a fair test, that teachers allow candidates to 
learn beforehand one particular rhythm or melody which is 
then adapted to the purpose. It is difficult to imagine how 
this can be done successfully. Music training includes this 
simple creative work and a question of this kind is admirable. 


(b) Harmony. 


A suggestion has been made that harmony should be an 
alternative to some other section. That would indeed be a 
retrograde step. The basic factors in music are rhythm, 
melody, and harmony ; and to develop an understanding 
of music without an elementary knowledge of harmony is 
unthinkable. The trouble is that the subject is neglected 
or begun too late. Schools sometimes discontinue all music 
except class singing after the lower school, and then only 
a few talented pupils take it up again for the purpose of 
doing this examination. 

Apart from class singing, one music class a week in each 
form up to the School Certificate year, and three during 
the last year, would solve the problem, and give harmony 
a chance. It is a plant of slow growth if taught aurally, 
and not as musical mathematics. The examination syllabus 
is good in most cases, but the actual questions set are often 
too long and complicated. Music is a language, and a 
16-year-old student does not usually write with ease in a 
foreign tongue. Examiners forget this, and expect too 
much to be accomplished in a short time. 

The question of the suitability of figured bass for this 
unspecialized examination is one for the authorities to 
consider seriously, and cannot be dealt with fully here. 
It has lately come into favour again. Every one admits 
that the filling in of parts above a figured bass provides 
good discipline, but it also leads to the process described 
above as musical mathematics. An inexperienced school 
pupil can quite well follow all the rules and find a good 
solution without knowing in the least what the aural effect 
is. How can this be called harmony ? Harmony is an 
effect heard first by the outer and then by the inner mental 
ear. The outer ear requires many, many aural impressions 
before the inner ear can supply them in imagination in the 
silence of an examination room. The habit comes with 
practice, and at this stage every help ought to be given 
in the right direction, not, for the sake of discipline, an 
occasional lead into a hazy land where work can be accom- 
plished without listening. 

Teachers do not find this particular branch very easy. 
Textbooks and exercises are not as helpful as they might 
be, and there seems to be no way of finding out from 
authorities what standard of writing is required for a good 
mark. A few specimen answers as examples to follow would 
be greatly welcomed by every one. Judging from the 
type of melody set, some boards require harmonization in 
piano style. To teach a piano style of accompaniment is 
impossible with a class in the time allowed. Four-part 
choral writing of an elementary kind is the simplest, and 
should be demanded. Moreover the syllabus should state 
this quite clearly. 


(c) History of Music. 

There is more variety of syllabus in this section than 
anywhere. General outline of history, a definite historical 
period, chapters in a set book, a series of composers—all 
have been or are demanded. It is the term history that is 
bewildering. In English literature the thing of importance 
is the poem, the play, the essay. The life and circumstances 
of the author, the conditions of the period in which he 
lived are interesting and illuminating, but it is his work 
that matters most. The history of literature will be taken 
at a later stage. In the case of music, the literature, 3.. 
the music itself, is seemingly of little account. If this 
education in music is to form a foundation on which the 
pupil can build, it will only be by providing a foundation 
of musical experience, not by learning about music. The 
only way to do this is to study works of great composers. 
beginning with smaller compositions and leading on to 
symphonies, operas, and oratorios, &c. A certain amount 
of historical knowledge will, inevitably, be included, but 
the whole attention will be directed toward the music. 

For purposes of studying the literature of music with a 
background of history, one possible syllabus might be: 

The lives (in outline) and works of six representative 
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composers with special reference to the one work named. 
Special credit could be given to any one able to quote a 
phrase of the actual music, or in any way to show 
acquaintance with it. 


Either 
Byrd  Looke downe, O Lord ” p Sacred Choral Music 
Bach . Prelude and Fugue in Bb (Book I) Keyboard Music 
Mozart Symphony in G minor . ee Orchestral Music 
Schubert ‘“ The Maid of the Mill’ .. Songs 
Mendelssohn Trio in D minor .. a <4 .. Chamber Music 
Wagner ‘* The Mastersingers " (selected portions) Opera 

or 
Purcell “ Dido and Acneas ”’ ga a Opera 
Handel “ Messiah '' (selected portions) .. Oratorio 
Haydn Trio Op.I .. ts s ay Chamber Music 
Beethoven 5th Symphony Orchestral Music 
Schumann t Carnaval" aa ee is .» Keyboard Music 
Brahms ** Stundchen,” ‘S Feldeinsamkcit,’’ “ Lie- 

bestreu ”’ a si .. Songs 


Important periods and styles of composition are here 
represented. During the year, public or wireless perform- 
ances of most of the works will probably be given. Gramo- 
phone records are available of most, the vocal music can 
be learnt, and the teacher must illustrate wherever possible. 
The net result would be that the class dips into the treasure- 
house of musical masterpieces and takes away unforgettable 
experiences. 

Questions on such a syllabus would be easier to set. 
Present questions so often demand a knowledge of detail 
or of background, and a power of analysis far beyond the 
ability of an average student. For example : 


1. When was the clarinet invented ? Write what you 
know of this instrument. 

2. Trace the early history of opera in Italy and France. 

3. Write a short paragraph on each of the following : 
(a) Neumes, (b) Singspiel, (c) Musica Transalpina, (d) 
Moussorgsky. 

4. Do you prefer Mozart to Beethoven, or the reverse ? 
Give your reasons. 


In the hands of a good teacher, musical history without 
illustrations can be made most interesting, but of what 
profit is it compared with knowledge of the real living 
music ? With a heavy syllabus of harmony to cover, 
history is often pushed into the background for the student 
to read and learn alone. Textbooks are unsuitable as a 
rule. Those suggested are either too condensed and full of 
facts, or too detailed and critical, and presuppose know- 
ledge no candidate has. If a few chapters of a particular 
book are set, such as Parry’s Summary of Musical History, 
every sentence needs amplification. The class has to spend 
precious time taking down notes, and if told to look up 
subjects in libraries, the result is conflicting data, and more 
time taken in explaining matters. It means endless extra 
work for the conscientious teacher and an easy way out 
for others. But if a series of composers and compositions 
were given, the whole thing would be simplified. It is 
easier first of all to learn the history of an art from its 
great men—afterwards there will be a better understanding 
of its big movements. 


(d) Form. 


Only certain boards include this as a separate branch, 
and it usually takes one of two forms—either the analysis 
of a melody of varying length and irregularity, or the study 
of a set work. In the latter case, the pupil learns the work 
in minutest detail and is asked facts about keys, modula- 
tion, style, construction, &c. The detailed work necessary 
in such preparation is excellent in the Higher Certificate, 
but a much better way at this stage is to make sure that 
there is a broad basis of knowledge of the general forms 
of music before demanding this bar-to-bar research. 

The Higher Certificate syllabus is, in the main, on right 
lines. If the School Certificate syllabus can be satisfactorily 
adjusted to meet the needs of average school children the 
standard of the work, after two more years of similar 
treatment should be indeed good. More specialized work 
is naturally expected, but there is a danger even here of 
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dealing with these more advanced students as if they were 
semi-professionals instead of interested amateurs. The 
syllabus is inclined to be heavy considering the fact that 
it is only one of three or four subjects, and again there is 
the feeling of working in the dark as far as standard goes. 
Specimen answers in harmony and counterpoint would be 
of untold value to teachers, and would quite reasonably 
result in an increase of members taking music. 

To sum up, the revision that has been taking place in 
the last few years, was long overdue, and it is to be hoped 
that still further experiments will be made. 

In this subject more than almost any other, examiners, 
who are professionals not generally engaged in teaching 
ordinary classes of school children, need to keep in close 
touch with those who are, and who understand from 
experience the workings of the minds of pupils of only 
normal ability. Talent works often by sheer instinct, but 
the slower brain must have time to grapple with problems 
that are no problems to the gifted few. A case in point 
occurs in the aural tests which are, as a rule, heard three 
times. The naturally musical ones can write them on 
twice hearing, but average listeners need to hear each four 
or five times. It is not that they cannot tackle the test, 
but in their case there is much more mental analysis to 
be done before achieving any result. 

The wording of syllabuses is still much too vague in many 
cases. It tends to make teachers chary of risking the entry 
of all candidates except good ones. But the setting of the 
question papers is the crucial problem. Too much is 
expected of the candidate at present. Papers are almost 
invariably too long, and evidently planned for the talented. 
It is literally impossible for a normal pupil to cover the 
papers with comfort. Variety of question is essential and 
desirable, and if only each harmony question were short- 
ened, it would make a great difference to the whole. All 
through, the aim should be to test in a straightforward 
manner the main principles of music—in rhythm, melody, 
harmony, form, literature, and as far as possible from a 
listener’s standpoint. The examination would then be 
possible for the large majority of normal pupils after a 
four or five years’ course with one lesson a week up to the 
final year, and during that year three complete periods. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA.—The Association of Teachers of Speech 
and Drama has been formed by the combined action of the two 
Royal Schools of Music—the Royal Academy of Music and the 
Royal College of Music—and the two schools working under the 
Diploma in Dramatic Art of London University—the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art and the Central School of Speech 
Training and Dramatic Art. Its object is to promote the study 
of speech in all its forms, and to link together teachers whose 
qualifications are unexceptionable. Those eligible for membership 
include teachers who are concerned with general speech training 
in schools and colleges, with corrective and phonetic work, and 
with remedial speech training (speech therapy), the large body 
of teachers working for the development of a popular and 
educational interest in dramatic art under the various educational 
authorities in the country, and teachers engaged in more strictly 
corrective or remedial work. The opening meeting of the Associa- 
tion will take place at the Conference of Educational Associations, 
at University College, on the morning of Tuesday, January 2, at 
11, and will be preceded by the first general business meeting of 
the associates at 10. The Secretary is Miss M. Gulcik, 32 Belgrave 
Road, S.W. 1. 

+ * + 

WOMEN’s EMPLOYMENT FEDERATION.—An interesting occasion 
will take place on Thursday, December 13, when a dinner to be 
held under the patronage of Princess Helena Victoria and the 
presidency of the Marchioness of Londonderry will bring more 
prominently before the public the progress which has been made 
by the Women’s Employment Federation since the beginning 
of the year. The Women’s Employment Federation is one of those 
interesting organizations which have lived by living. Started 
early this year with no funds and only a few enthusiastic sup- 
porters, its steady development shows that its work of co- 
ordinating the efforts of the different societies concerned with the 
training and employment of educated women and of acting as a 
centre of information on these matters does meet a real need. 
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Literature in Secondary Schools * 
AN INDICTMENT OF MODERN METHODS OF TEACHING 
I.—THE REPLIES CONSIDERED 


By ‘ BASIL CRAG” 


Cd 


HE most significant fact, and a very disheartening 

one, that appears from the two replies to my indict- 

ment of modern methods of teaching literature in secondary 

schools, is that both Mr. Boas and Mr. Walmsley are 

unanimous in agreeing that present methods are far from 

the best available. They agree that there is room for 
improvement on several scores. 

Mr. Boas puts forward no actual remedy ; he comforts 
himself (though, I confess, not me) in asserting that really 
sound English teachers being few and far between, their 
teaching must be supervised to such an extent as to rob it 
of initiative, and reduce it to a mere enlarging upon definite 
set terms. He supposes that, were examination restrictions 
to be removed, the average teacher would immediately 
resort to inferior productions. It is not obvious, he says, 
if pupils cannot appreciate good literature, how things 
would be improved by their being put into contact with the 
second or third rate. I am only sorry that the view he 
takes of his colleagues should be so pessimistic. He also 
remarks, that while he has frequently criticized those 
responsible for prescribing set English books, he has never 
gone so far as to accuse them of confining themselves 
exclusively to Chaucer. By that, he infers that I so accused 
them in my indictment. That is not true. 

I thoroughly agree that Shakespeare should be univer- 
sally chosen by all teachers, but where I differ from Mr. Boas 
and Mr. Walmsley is in the conclusion that pupils do not 
appreciate Shakespeare under current methods of pre- 
sentation. I hesitate to use the word “ teach ” in connexion 
with Shakespeare, and prefer to remark with Mr. Walmsley 
that literature cannot really be taught ; it must be caught, 
like measles. It has been remarked in both papers that 
some boys, personally I think them to be in a minority, 
have no aptitude for literature, that while at school they 
can neither appreciate Shakespeare nor think upon a 
literary plane at all. But I disagree with Mr. Walmsley 
that success can be measured by grateful tributes paid to 
English teachers by their pupils—the silence of the majority 
is too ominous to allow me to think it. While I am prepared 
to admit that many boys are incapable of true literary 
appreciation in youth, my point is that their attitude 
towards literature, particularly of the creative type, is only 
further prejudiced by resorting to the “trick or gift of 
memorizing ” and glossing over, through want of time, the 
obvious questions that this style provokes in youthful 
minds; that their appreciative faculty is left undeveloped 
by so mechanical a method of teaching the most un- 
mechanical subject in the curriculum. And against this 
minority of pupils who are incapable of real appreciation, 
must be balanced the others, who, with but little prompting 
in the right direction, would soon begin to catch the glim- 
merings of hidden meanings, of subtle thoughts, and who 
must, and do, chafe disgustedly in the narrow path along 
which they are propelled at break-neck speed. 

Mr. Walmsley looks for a remedy in the alteration of the 
time-table. He wishes to devote a greater proportion of 
time to literature than is usually at present allotted. To 
remove English literature from the list of examination 
subjects would, he feels, rather worsen than better the 
unfortunate case. Personally, I cannot follow how he 
arrives at this latter assumption, for at the end of his paper 
he makes it a capital point in the vitalizing of English 
teaching to include in the course “those digressions, 
essential and inevitable ’’ that are so necessary to get “a 
class into the right frame of mind ” and to dissipate “ that 
listlessness that does not want to ask questions or to think 


* Mr. Crag's ‘‘ Indictment’’ appeared in the September, 1934, issue. 


things out.” Now under present conditions, those digres- 
sions, which I agree should be essential and inevitable, are 
actually neither, nor indeed, as I remarked in my indict- 
ment, is there time to spare for them. Mr. Walmsley 
assumes, therefore, that to include them it is necessary to 
give a longer time to the English teacher, who must not, 
of course, cease to enforce that ‘‘ trick or gift of memorizing " 
of set books that Mr. Boas finds so distasteful. My sug- 
gestion to remove the necessity of excessive memorizing 
and meticulously exact knowledge of two of three works, 
and to use the valuable time thus saved in according a 
good grounding in what I choose to call the fundamentals, 
therefore seems to take in Mr. Walmsley’s remedy. But 
since digressions are in the nature of things entirely spon- 
taneous, their inclusion would automatically entail a 
removal of present examination restrictions. Without 
demanding a much greater slice of available time (far less 
than would be required by Mr. Walmsley’s “ remedy ”’), 
my suggestion proposed to put literature upon that sounder 
footing so much desired by him. 

Let us take other objections put forward. Home con- 
ditions, it is alleged, are to blame in many cases. Children 
can find no one in their homes with whom to share their 
wonderful discovery that fine writing is one of the most 
interesting things in the world. Regrettably, this is so, 
and the blame must be laid at the doors of those educa- 
tionists who framed a system that could make so little 
impression upon virgin minds, that could scatter so little 
seed within the minds of those parents, as to allow them to 
laugh at the earnest faith of their children. But however 
Philistine be the home environment of a child, although it 
may nullify to a certain extent the good work done byv 
schooling, it is definitely not going to nullify it entirely. If 
this were so, then religion would have died the death years 
back. It is in the impressionable days of adolescence that 
religion takes the firmest hold, and that hold is seldom 
removed by the most pagan of surroundings, providing it 
has been once established. Coming down to more mundane 
things, the interest of a child in algebra and geometry 
does not appear to be nullified by his or her parents’ utter 
ignorance of those subjects. And with the teaching of 
English literature, the same encouragement can be drawn, 
that provided a child’s interest has been truly stimulated, 
nothing will nullify it. To obtain proof of this, it is neces- 
sary only to observe how many of our literary masters have 
arisen from the most antipathetic stations in hfe. 

As for the supply of books available, I readily sympathize 
with the English teacher who has been saddened and 
handicapped by so-called economists who do not allow him 
a free choice among the set books, but compel him to use old 
stock. I understand the difficulties thus entailed the better 
for having remarked in my indictment upon the imposst- 
bility of creating a delight in fine writing in pupils, when the 
teacher is himself precluded from exemplifying that delight. 

When we come upon Mr. Walmsley’s fourth culpable 
influence, and one that is also feared by Mr. Boas, I would 
like first to direct them to my remarks. In advocating wide 
control for the English teacher, I said that results would 
soon disgrace any one unworthy of exercising that control. 
Here we are upon difficult ground. That lazy and uncul- 
tured English teachers do exist, is foolish to deny ; that 
their numbers are large, is debatable; but that the pro- 
portion would increase by allowing this control, I cannot 
believe. Rather, I think, since the pupils of to-day are the 
teachers of to-morrow, it would decrease, for a wider literary 
appreciation in these pupils would better the teaching 
abilities of future schoolmasters. That some kind of control 
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should be retained seems advisable, but I think that this 
control should take form in such safeguards as an Index 
Expurgatorius of undesirable books, to relieve the appre- 
hension felt by Mr. Boas that the emancipated school- 
master would signalize his liberty by a reversion to poor 
stuff. 

The remedy lies, not in the patching up of an old system, 
but in the intelligent advance of a new. Because examina- 
tion restrictions have been removed, Mr. Boas assumes that 
English teachers would wander aimlessly to and fro seeking 
some kind of anchor to which to moor their rudderless 
ships. To set up an advisory Central Board would remove 
this not very apparent danger. Suggestions upon very 
broad lines would be made by this Board as to what should 
be taught in the coming school year. The suggestions 
would be comprehensive enough as to allow individuals to 
deal with what they were best qualified, by scholarship 
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and personal appreciation, to teach their pupils. By this 
means of imparting the zeal for letters, and only by this 
means, will the cause of culture be forwarded. 

Unlike Mr. Boas, I am unable to extract the smallest 
grain of consolation from my observation of the high 
standard of modern writers. My thoughts are continually 
saddened by the vast numbers of the blind who do regard 
Shakespeare as a nuisance and Chaucer as a dullard, who 
have always thought of them as such and who will continue 
to do so, until death will enlighten them. 

And may I conclude by saying, that were all our educa- 
tionists like Mr. Boas and Mr. Walmsley in the disowning 
of smug complacency and in their breadth of mind, then 
my indictment would indeed be “ full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” As we are not so blessed, I have the 
conceit to be certain that the case is quite reversed, and 
that my indictment does signify an intolerable amount. 


II.—A MORE OPTIMISTIC VIEW 


By Guy Boas, M.A., Headmaster of Sloane School ; General Editor of Macmillan’s Scholar's Library 7 


HEN I undertook to reply to Mr. Crag’s original 

indictment of the teaching of English literature in 
our secondary schools, I purposely confined myself to 
defending the practice of prescribing set books in English 
examinations, which Mr. Crag, among other things, deplores. 
Here was a concrete question on which he and I were in 
honest and sincere disagreement, and which was suscep- 
tible of definite argument. Mr. Crag has now written a 
second interesting article in which he replies to me and 
to Mr. A. M. Walmsley, who joined me in upholding that 
things are not really so bad as Mr. Crag maintains. I 
must be believed to be honest when I say that I could 
readily answer the various points made by Mr. Crag in his 
second article, and it would amuse and interest me to do 
so. I do not, however, propose to do this, for the reason 
that, even if I did, we should be no farther on at the end 
of it; and why we should be no farther on is because 
Mr. Crag’s dissatisfaction with the present situation is of so 
general and sweeping a character. 

I am at no variance with any one who thinks that the 
present methods and organization of English teaching are 
not perfect, but are the methods of teaching anv subject 
perfect ? What, indeed, in this world zs perfect ? Where 
] disagree with Mr. Crag, and so does Mr. Walmsley, is 
in thinking that English teaching is not merely imperfect 
but thoroughly wrong, misguided, and ineffective. I can 
neither prove that this is not so to Mr. Crag, nor can he 
prove to me that it is. If he and I knew thoroughly the 
English teaching of a particular school; if we knew the 
staff, the pupils, the books available, the examination 
results, and the after-development of the pupils, we could 
then argue to some purpose as to whether the methods of 
English teaching at that school is good or bad. But to try 
to determine whether English teaching throughout the 
country is satisfactory or not is impossible, for the same 
reason as Burke observed that he did not know the method 
of drawing up an indictment against a whole people. 

Mr. Crag, in his first article, considered that it is asserted 
with reason that “ this generation has no regard for the 
beautiful in literature, has no reverence for the rightly 
acclaimed genius of classic writers.” He agreed with the 
complaint of a recent speaker on the wireless that there 
are few cultivated men nowadays, and feared that “ if 
methods remain as they are, there will be still fewer.’’ In 
his second article his ‘‘ thoughts are continually saddened 
by the vast numbers of the blind who regard Shakespeare 
as a nuisance and Chaucer as a dullard, who have always 
thought of them-as such and who will continue to do 
so, until death will enlighten them.’’ (I am touched by 
Mr. Crag’s faith that Death will supply instruction or 
illumination in the English classics ! ) 

All I can say is that I do not agree with this pessimism. 
Very many people, of course, exist in every generation 
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who are not primarily interested in art of any kind, and 
thank goodness for that, or who would devote them- 
selves to inventing anaesthetics, and telephones, and 
wireless, and motor-cars, and comfortable liners to ease, 
enrich, and cheer the lives of Mr. Crag and myself? Many 
people, of course, still lack the opportunity to pursue a 
literary education beyond the primary stage, which again 
is fortunate for Mr. Crag and me, or who would have time 
or be willing to empty our dustbins or slaughter animals 
for our dinner ? But when it comes to the company of 
people who have received a literary education up to at 
least the School Certificate or Matriculation standard, I 
personally think (though I cannot prove it to Mr. Crag) 
that the standard of literary culture of the present genera- 
tion is comparatively high; and I base the belief not on 
vague feeling, but on the present high quality of so many 
good newspapers with large circulations, and of so many 
English films, on the fine standard maintained in matters 
literary and dramatic by the B.B.C., on the success of such 
publisher’s ventures as Dent’s ‘‘ Everyman’s Library,” on 
the high standard of modern book-writing (this Mr. Crag 
himself admits), on the popularity of so many plays of 
literary merit, and on the general intelligence and taste 
which as a rule one encounters in social conversation when 
books and plays and matters literary are discussed. 

I know it is usual and popular among the cultivated to 
speak disparagingly of journalism and the cinema, but 
any one who will take the trouble to compare the average 
standard of to-day’s journalism with that of thirty or 
forty years ago, by referring to ancient files of newspapers 
Or magazines, cannot fail to be struck by the remarkable 
advance which he will find has taken place, and any one 
who will compare without prejudice the standard and 
quality of our best films nowadays with the type of enter- 
tainment offered by second-rate theatrical touring com- 
panies before the coming of the cinema, will show a curious 
taste if he prefers a restoration of past taste. Nor probably 
has there ever been a time when so many books of high 
literary quality (though masterpieces may be few) have 
been published in England as there are at present. 

I appreciate, and do not underestimate, the value of 
the ‘divine discontent ’’ which prompts Mr. Crag to 
wish for other and what may seem to him better methods 
of inspiring his subject, but I think he should be on his 
guard against doing English teaching a disservice by 
underestimating the good features and results which 
exist. 

I have not thought it profitable, for the reasons I gave, 
to argue again over detailed points, but one I cannot 
resist. Mr. Crag continues apparently to regard English 
teachers as hopelessly fettered and deprived of all time in 
which they can teach what he calls ‘‘ fundamentals,” 
because in the last year of a four or five years’ course they 
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have to instruct their pupils in two or three prescribed 
books. Why, during the two or three years which pre- 
cede the School Certificate or Matriculation year, cannot 
Mr. Crag’s English teachers teach their * fundamentals ” if 
they want to ? 


With this query I must take leave of the subject and 
Mr. Crag, except that I would like to salute him at parting 
as a stimulating critic, and compliment him, if I may, 
on his obviously sincere enthusiasm for the teaching of 
English. 


III—POINTS AT ISSUE 
By A. M. Wacms.ey, M.A., Northampton School 


R. CRAG, in his reply to his critics, has done nothing 

to strengthen the case he attempted to make out 
in his first indictment. He has introduced no fresh argu- 
ment, and has therefore left me little to do except to clear 
away some slight misunderstandings and to emphasize 
the fundamental points at which we are at variance. 

The one thing needed, according to Mr. Crag, in order 
to revitalize the teaching of English literature, is that 
English literature shall be removed from the list of examina- 
tion subjects and the teacher be left entirely free to follow 
his own choice of authors and books. In his original 
article he produced no evidence or argument to convince 
us that this remedy would have the desired effect. He has 
modified his position in his second article so far as to say, 
“ I thoroughly agree that Shakespeare should be universally 
chosen by all teachers.” This, of course, is not quite 
consistent with the principle of freedom for the teacher : 
it is at any rate conceivable that some teachers of English 
would prefer to give Shakespeare a rest. 

He has also, in his second article, suggested that a 
central board should be set up to advise teachers on the 
choice of suitable books for literature study. This again 
looks very much like a confession that the majority of 
teachers of English need advice, and are therefore not 
quite fit to enjoy, in practice, that freedom of choice that 
Mr. Crag at first advocated for them. I am sorry that 
Mr. Crag has not gone a little more into detail and explained 
how such an advisory central board should be constituted, 
and how it should work. I should imagine that, in practice, 
its list of suggested books would have to be so long that the 
task of selecting would be more difticult than ever. 

In criticism of Mr. Crag’s plan, I expressed the view 
that ‘‘ to remove English literature from the list of examina- 
tion subjects would probably be no remedy at all; it 
would only make matters worse.” Mr. Crag cannot follow 
how I arrived at this assumption. The answer is: ‘‘ From 
experience, and from some knowledge of human nature.” 

It is, unfortunately, human nature that, so long as 
competitive external examinations rule the roost (and 
Mr. Crag has not suggested abolishing external examina- 
tions in other subjects), examination subjects will get 
the lion’s share in the scramble for periods in the time- 
table. If some schools even now, with English a compul- 
sory subject, are allowed only three periods a week for 
English (including language, composition, précis writing 
and literature), what would be their fate if English literature 
were removed entirely from the list of examination subjects ? 
Does Mr. Crag really think that examination requirements 
would not modify the time-table? My assumption is 
not purely a personal one. Among the recommendations 
made in the recent Investigators’ Report on the First School 
Certificate examination was one urging that the amount of 
“set book ” reading was excessive and might well be 
reduced to one set book for detailed study. The I.A.A.M. 
collected the opinions of teachers of English on this sugges- 
tion. The suggestion met with no support at all from the 
teachers, most of whom expressed the opinion that the 
normal “ three ” set books provided a satisfactory amount 
for reading. The surprising thing was to find how often 
the argument was advanced that to reduce the amount of 
the prescribed set books would very soon lead to a reduc- 
tion in the time allowed for English in the school time-table. 

I cannot accept all the conclusions that appear to have 
been drawn by Mr. Crag from my previous article. For 
example, I do not argue that we should measure success by 
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the tributes paid by pupils to their English teachers. I 
merely pointed out that “ if success is to be measured by 
tributes paid by grateful pupils, I do not think that the 
English master to-day need fear comparison with any of 
his colleagues,” z.e. the argument is a purely relative one : 
the true conclusion to be drawn from it is that the teaching 
of English literature is less in need of drastic reform than 
the teaching of other subjects in the curriculum. 

Even a more serious misunderstanding is seen when 
Mr. Crag writes that I assume, “ therefore, that to include 
them (i.e. those digressions, essential and inevitable in 
order to get a class into the mght frame of mind and to 
dissipate that listlessness that does not want to ask 
questions or to think things out) it is necessary to give 
a longer time to the English teacher.” On the contrary, 
I wrote that ‘“‘ this can be done under present conditions.” 
Mr. Crag is not quite correct when he states that I wish 
“ to devote a greater proportion of time to literature than 
is usually at present allotted.” I make no such sweeping 
claim. I disavow any suggestion that English literature 
should receive more than its share of time. In many of 
our schools it does receive a fair share ; in some few schools, 
perhaps more than its share. My suggestion was that 
in schools in which the teaching of English literature is 
confessed to be, or suspected of being, a failure, it is often 
found that English does not receive its fair share of time. 
It surely is not satisfactory that, in providing for English, 
a subject of fundamental importance, the practice in our 
secondary schools should vary so widely as it does at 
present, in that anything from three to six periods should 
be thought a reasonable allotment. 

I am far from being convinced by Mr. Crag’s assertion 
that ‘“‘ since digressions are in the nature of things entirely 
spontaneous, their inclusion would automatically entail 
a removal of present examination restrictions.” Why 
should it? My own experience lends no support to such 
a conclusion. I have never had to teach a School Certificate 
“set book ”’ that did not lend itself to some fruitful 
digressions. Surely, the competent teacher of English 
is never hard up for an excuse to digress. The danger is 
rather the other way round: he is tempted too frequently 
to digress. I am not sure which is the greater failure— 
the teacher who digresses too widely and too freely, or 
he who rarely, or never, digresses. After all, even the 
teacher of English literature must have some aim in view. 
We must draw the line somewhere—even in the way of 
digressions. 

Mr. Crag draws a certain degree of pessimistic satis- 
faction from the fact that both Mr. Boas and I “are 
unanimous in agreeing that present methods are far from 
the best available.” I do not think that the fact is so 
‘“‘ significant ” or so “ disheartening ’’ as he suggests. Surely 
there is room for improvement in the teaching of any 
subject. I cannot conceive a secondary school that is 
not capable of improvement. Even in the matter of 
teaching English literature I prefer to set my ideals too 
high to be capable of realization. The ideal should be 


“an untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when we move.” 


Otherwise we stagnate. Besides (dare I confess it?) 
I hold that there are other subjects in the curriculum in 
greater need of improved teaching (and examining) methods 
than is English literature. 

The present examination system is, of course, capable 
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of improvement. I should be the last to deny that. But 
I should not like to see it scrapped, not even the English 
literature section. Examination conditions have very 
much improved during the last ten years, and there is no 
reason why they should not continue to improve. I am 
convinced that the present School Certificate examination 
conditions do not fetter the teaching of English literature 
in the majority of our schools—there will always be excep- 
tions. In the matter of choice of reading, the English 
teachers to-day enjoy a freedom they have never enjoyed 
before. That freedom is ample. 

The normal course, leading up to the School Certificate 
examination, lasts for five years. For the first four of these 
vears the English master is free to choose at will. He may 
introduce Shakespeare in whatever form, and at whatever 
stage in the course, he chooses. And so with Chaucer. 
He may introduce his pupils to twelve fresh books, and 
twelve fresh authors in twelve consecutive terms. And 
at the same time he may have the choice of innumerable 
delightful anthologies, both prose and verse, or mixed. 
Each year he may fill his form libraries with a host of 


fascinating books, handy in size and cheap in price, for 
general reading. And for four years he may digress to 
his heart’s content. Then, for one School Certificate year, 
he will probably be restricted to “set books.” But the 
impartial critic must take notice of the fact that, even here, 
most of the eight examining boards allow a reasonable 
choice of alternatives. Most of them have set up advisory 
committees on which the four Secondary Associations 
appoint their own representatives to discuss with the Board 
just such problems (inter alia) as the choice of set books. 
In the third place (not lastly), some of the examining 
boards allow candidates to take a paper in general litera- 
ture, in place of one in “ set books.” This should meet 
Mr. Crag’s objection to the ‘‘ set book ” restrictions, but 
he fails to comment on this alternative. And fourthly, 
some of the examining boards are prepared to set (and 
actually do set) special papers on an agreed syllabus 
suggested by the school itself. 

I cannot think that there is any widespread desire 
among the teachers of English literature for greater freedom, 
than it 1s now possible for them to enjoy. 


Choosing and Using a History Textbook 


By T. W. Sussams, M.A., 


MARKED tendency in modern educational method 
has been to minimize the amount of direct oral 
instruction by the teacher, and to exploit methods of 
learning which depend more on the independent activities 
of the individual learner, working either by himself or as 
a member of a group. This advance has been made possible 
by the extension of the curriculum, by more careful grading 
of pupils, by restrictions in the number of pupils in any 
one class, and by the more generous provision of class-room 
apparatus. Bare walls, immovable desks, and solitary black- 
boards belong to an age which has passed. A teacher 
entering any good modern school has a right to expect 
pictures, maps, display space, cupboards, lockers, wall- 
blackboards, and hundreds of books. 

According to the financial measuring rod, the greatest 
change has been in the provision of books for class use. 
Nor is this to be deplored. For in an age which depends 
more and more on the printed word for the dissemination 
of knowledge and the evolution of its culture, one of the 
most important functions of the school is to train its pupils 
in the accurate and critical use of language. 

School textbooks are among the first books to be properly 
studied. They form a bridge between the vast mass of 
ephemeral literature, through which the ordinary juvenile 
romps, and the largerreference books and monographs, which 
provide a staple diversion for the leisure hours of the adult 
who has formed reading interests. If the meritorious school 
textbooks have been given a fair chance, fewer people will 
turn to the anodyne of fantastic fiction as the. only escape 
from work which is necessarily and increasingly monotonous. 

Satisfactory reading interests tend to centre round the 
school ‘‘ subjects ’’ of history, geography, and English. 
The quality of this interest will be largely determined by 
the kind of books met with in school and the uses to which 
they are put. In a bookish subject like history the text- 
book plays a part of more than usual importance. Amidst 
the vagaries of teachers, the pressure of examinations, 
changes of staff and schemes of work, enforced absences 
or the educational catastrophe of changing schools, it is 
often found that the history textbook is the one permanent, 
consistent, and reliable factor in a four-year course. 

No teacher can complain to-day that he is ill-served with 
books by the educational publishers. Half a dozen excellent 
series of history books could be cited, each volume of 
which is attractively bound, clearly printed, lavishly illus- 
trated, and written by a scholar or team of scholars of 
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repute. Each series hasits bias : one to social and economic, 
another to international, another to full documentation, a 
fourth to illustrative anecdote, and so on. There should 
be little difficulty in choosing a textbook suitable to a 
particular locality or a type of school. The danger lies 
in the fact that, with all the wealth of material at his dis- 
posal, the teacher may be tempted to provide textbooks 
where none is required. 

The publishers have produced slim volumes of large 
print and baby language for children of 7! They have not 
contrasted the spectacle of fifty toddlers, struggling to 
read silently and intelligently about the ‘‘ ad-ven-tures of 
Ja-son,”’ and the same fifty, with shining eyes, listening to 
the rise and fall of their teacher’s voice as she tells the 
story of Medusa, the dark Witch Maiden, and of the Heroes 
of Greece. At 7 and 8, there is need of teaching which is 
personal, intimate, and sympathetic. Gesture and music 
do not slip easily between the pages of a textbook. 

There is plenty of room for silent reading in the lower 
forms of the junior school. But to spend two pounds or 
more on fifty copies of one book of stories, when five copies 
of ten different story books, covering the same chrono- 
logical ground much more variously and richly, might have 
been bought, seems an uneconomical expenditure of funds 
which are still restricted. There is little need for a history 
textbook, as such, until children can read sufficiently well 
to be no longer primarily concerned with the mechanics of 
reading. It is not until the normal child has reached his 
ninth year that he is able to concentrate on what books 
have to tell him. Textbooks for study should therefore 
be introduced at about the third form of the junior school, 
when subject interests are just beginning to emerge. 

They should be read by the children silently and without 
interruption. To provide pleasant reading material of a 
historical nature is their main and distinctive function. 
They are not intended to be the staple diet of all history 
lessons. At one time, the sight of a teacher, textbook in 
hand, expounding the simple narrative, was common 
enough. But it is now recognized that this mongrel method 
has neither the virtues of straightforward narrative, nor 
those of honest, silent reading. It is reminiscent of the 
days when teachers had little academic background, and 
when meagre books were made to spin out through the 

ear. 
A much more flattering misuse of the textbook is com- 
moner to-day. They are, on the whole, so good that the 
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class teacher, who has not specialized in history, is often 
tempted to copy out their chapter headings as his scheme 
of work. The book then dominates the teaching. The class 
concentrates on knowing merely the book, becomes the 
slave of its printed word, and finds the story of mankind 
a discipline and not an adventure. 

The opposite extreme, and one more often found in 
secondary schools than in senior schools, is for the teacher, 
in this case a history specialist, to neglect almost entirely 
the textbook, save when at the beginning of the term he 
slices it up into equal weekly portions for “ prep ”. His 
oral lessons proceed happily without any reference to the 
textbook. He relies exclusively on his wider reading and 
knowledge, prompted by the notebooks which he compiled at 
the honour school at the university. His pupils, if they are 
conscientious, follow simultaneously two independent and 
uncorrelated courses of history. More usually they neglect 
their “ prep ” and rely exclusively on notes made in class. 

In a well-planned history scheme, the main outlines of 
the course are thought out with reference to the needs and 
capacities of the children to be taught, and the historical 
associations and opportunities of the particular neighbour- 
hood in which the teaching is to be done. Specimen copies 
of as many general textbooks as possible can be obtained, 
and that one chosen which best fits in with the predeter- 
mined particular history scheme, as laid down at a con- 
ference of all the teachers of history in the school. 

Each class teacher can then fix his term’s work in history 
in harmony with the educational past and future of his 
pupils. His first problem is to decide on the balance of oral 
lessons and study periods. With juniors, it is better to 
talk for about twenty minutes and to set the class to read 
for the remaining ten minutes of each lesson. As the 
child grows older, the span of his ability to sustain an 
interest increases accordingly. By the time the lower forms 
of the senior school are reached, there is a lengthening of 
both oral lessons and study periods. In the top forms of 
the senior school, history lends itself to individual work 
along Dalton lines. Oral lessons, reduced to a minimum, 
will rarely be given more than once a week. But the note 
of such lessons will be inspirational. At no time will the 
oral lessons merely repeat the subject matter of the 
textbook. 

Such private study of the textbook as is here contem- 
plated is made more fruitful if a motive for reading is 
supplied by the teacher. The vague command to “ read in 
your textbooks ” produces reading as vague. Children 
appreciate a tidy job with a clean beginning and a definite 
end. By stating the actual pages to be read the satisfaction 
of completeness is assured. Further definiteness can be 
obtained by setting little tasks, the performance of which 
necessitates careful reading. These may be in the form of 
general problems: “ I have told you why Charles I came 
near to winning the Civil War in its opening stages, now 
read Chapter Four in your textbooks and find out why, in 
the end, Parliament was successful. Give at least three 
reasons.” Or they may be simple exercises in cataloguing : 
“ Four great soldiers who fought for the king are mentioned 
in Chapter Four of your textbook. Name them.” ‘On 
a blank map of England insert all the places mentioned 
in Chapter Four.” With senior scholars, headings for note 
making may be supplied or short résumés compiled. Even 
a blackboard full of questions will guide the reading. The 
principle behind these and similar devices is to supply a 
framework within which the child can move with con- 
fidence, and to set a premium on the retention of the 
material by helping the child to anticipate its nature. 

Although reading for information is the principal use to 
which the textbook is put, this does not exhaust its functions. 
The excellent illustrations, frequently from contemporary 
sources, can sometimes be made the basis of an oral lesson. 
A child’s first contact with original sources and with the 
problems of evaluating evidence can often be made in this 
way. A medieval illumination tells us as much about the 
mentality of its creator as about the scenes depicted. The 


historical truth, if it can be ascertained, is more often a 
perfect interpretation than a simple narration. Two lessons 
a term spent on examining and comparing the pictures in 
a textbook form an interesting and profitable break from 
the more formal type of class lesson. 

The textbook, especially in the senior forms, should also 
be used as a reference book. The books in a series are 
usually arranged chronologically and although it is im- 
possible under existing economic conditions for each child 
to possess the full series, it is a mistake to limit the child’s 
experience to the one volume which he is studying. On 
the teacher’s shelf the full range should be always accessible. 
If there is likely to be a general demand for a volume not in 
the class, the books should be borrowed for the occasion 
from another room. The habit of time travelling, of com- 
parison and reference, is one to be fostered. 


A NOTE on Books 


The present writer has used the following textbooks with 
satisfactory results : 


History : Junior Course. Four Class Books (1s. 6d., rs. od., 
2S., 28. 3d.), and Two Teachers’ Books (2s. 6d. 
each vol.). 

History : Senior Course. Four Class Books (2s. 6d., 2s. 9d., 
38., 38.), and Four Teachers’ Books (2s. 6d. each vol.). 
Edited by CATHERINE B. FirtuH. (Published by Ginn 
& Co., Ltd.) 

A rather costly but very attractive series. Distinctive 
features are the original general scheme, which allows for 
very flexible planning on the part of the class teacher, 
the accompanying Teachers’ Books, which are very full 
and stimulating, and the ably selected and clearly repro- 
duced illustrations. The more conventional chronological 
treatment is modified in favour of a richer handling of a 
number of important themes. 


Marten and Carter's Histories. Four Books. (28., 2s. 6d., 
2s. 9d., 38.). (Published by Basil Blackwell, Ltd.) 

A deservedly popular series. The books are arranged 
chronologically. They are written directly and lucidly and, 
while preserving a balanced perspective, by their selection 
of arresting but significant detail they help the young reader 
to discover an interest in serious history. 


The Life and Progress Histories. Four Books. By M. W. 
KEATINGE and D. G. PERRY. (2s. 6d., 2s. 9d., 2s. 9d., 
3s. (Published by A. & C. Black, Ltd.) 

The claim of this series to the attention of teachers, apart 
from the orientation which the title suggests, is the inclusion 
of substantial extracts from contemporary sources. On 
these are based a number of exercises which, besides being 
provocative of thought, give to the schoolboy and girl 
some of the flavours won by the research worker. 


The Oxford Class Books of History. Eight Junior Books, 
(Paper gd.; Limp 1s. each vol.). Four Senior Books, 
(Limp 1s. 6d., rs. 6d., 1s. 9d.; Boards 1s. 9d., 1s. od., 
2S., 3S.). (Published by the Oxford University Press.) 

A cheaper alternative to the above books with many of 
the virtues of the more elaborate productions. 


Other teachers recommend the following textbooks : 


Foundations of History. Six Books, (1s. 8d., xs. rod., 
2s., 2s. 4d., 2s. 8d., 3s.). (Published by Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, Ltd.) 

The House of History. Five Books. (3s. each vol.). (Pub- 
lished by Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd.) 

The Headway Histories. Four Books for Juniors. (Limp 
1s, 6d., 1s. 8d., 1s. 8d., xs. rod.; Boards ıs. 8d., 
Is. Iod., 1s. 10d., 2s.). (Published by the University 
of London Press.) 

The March of History. Four Books. (2s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 
2s. od., 3S.) (Published by McDougall’s Educational 
Co., Ltd.) 
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A History of England. Four Books. By I. TENEN. 
(2s. 6d. each vol.). (Published by Messrs. Macmillan, 
Ltd.) 

Class Books of World History. Four Books. By HELEN 
CORKE. (2s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d.). (Published 
by the Oxford University Press.) 


Further and more fully developed exercises on lines 
similar to those suggested in the preceding article will be 
found in the present writer's : 

Forward: a History Project. Class Book, 1s. 6d. Note 
Book, 6d. (Published by the Oxford University Press.) 


Miss M. S. WALKER, Merlinhaven Lodge, Wotton-under-Edge, 
Glos., writes:—On November 10, The Times reported a 
sentence of Mr. Baldwin’s as follows: “That was the view 
taken in 1915, when the right honourable gentleman, whom (sic) 
he thought in that year became Minister for Munitions, would 
remember that,” &c. To-day, in a signed letter on the page 
with the leaders, The Times prints the following sentence : 
“ The singer, whom (sic) he thought was named Robinson, was 
most probably Paul Robeson.’’ But these specimens are out- 
classed by the wording of a recent advertisement in one of our 
most respectable illustrated weeklies, which begins: ‘ For she 
(sic) who would travel with distinction this British-made 
Brush-set of Messrs. ’s is of hall-marked silver,” &c. 

What can be done about corruptions like these ? 


Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. Wm. GOoDLET, senior English master at the City 
School, Linccln, has accepted the invitation to become 
Sheriff of Lincoln for the present year. It is seldom that 
such high honour is awarded to a schoolmaster, and educa- 
tionists will welcome the recognition of the special fitness 
of members of the profession for civic office. Mr. Goodlet 
has always been an advocate of teachers taking part in 
Civic affairs. He is a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools, and for many years has taken a leading part in 
professional circles in Lincolnshire. 

a * % 


Mr. A. E. Foot, of Eton, has accepted the Headmaster- 
ship of the proposed School for Indian boys at Dehra Dun. 
He will therefore be in charge of a great educational 
experiment in India. The School is to be modelled on 
Etonian lines and will house 420 pupils. Mr. Foot has been 
an assistant master at Eton for eleven years and during 
that period has made a reputation in many directions. He 
has taken a keen interest in educational matters generally 
and is a keen exponent of the teaching policy of the Science 
Masters’ Association. He is a well-known Rugby player. 
Schoolmasters generally will wish him every success in his 


new work. 
x x x 


Mr. SPENCER LEESON, Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, Moor Park, Watford, has accepted the offer of the 
Headmastership of Winchester, and will take up his new 
duties in May next. The appointment was generally expected 
and will be warmly welcomed. Mr. Leeson is returning to 
his old school—the school in which he was a scholar and 
subsequently an assistant master. Mr. Leeson graduated 
from New College, Oxford, and during the War years gave 
services in the 8th Middlesex Regiment, and as Lieut., 
R.N.V.R., Admiralty staff. For the next five years he was 
private secretary to Sir Amherst Selby Bigg, Board of 
Education. He then became an assistant at Winchester, 
and was appointed to Merchant Taylors’ in 1927. Recently 
he has carried out the transfer of the School from the City 
to the modern buildings in spacious grounds at Moor Park. 

$ + + 


THE Committee of the Liverpool College for Girls, 
Huyton, has appointed Miss Osyth Potts, Joint Principal 
of St. George’s School in Switzerland, Clarens, as Head- 
mistress in succession to Miss Anthony, whose resignation 
takes effect at Easter next. After receiving her early 
education at Queen Anne’s School, Caversham, where she 
was head girl, Miss Potts went to St. Hugh’s College, 
Oxford, and took the Honour School of Modern Languages 
(French); she also holds the Oxford University Diploma 
in Theology. After experience as an assistant mistress at 
the Bridgnorth High School, the Francis Holland School, 
Graham Street, London, and at her old school, Miss Potts 
was appointed Headmistress of the Church High School, 


Guildford, and since 1929 has been Joint Principal of her 
present school. St. George’s School is a public school in 
Switzerland and is represented on the Association of 
Headmistresses in England. 

$ bad ha 


THE news of the death of Mr. T. S. Usherwood, following 
so soon upon his retirement only last summer term from 
the position of Head of the Engineering Department and 
Manual School of Christ’s Hospital, came as a most dis- 
tressing surprise to all who knew him. Born in 1873, he 
received his training at East London College, People’s 
Palace, where, at an early age, he became a lecturer. He 
lectured also at the School of Engineering and Navigation, 
Poplar, and at the Woolwich Polytechnic. Later he was 
appointed to St. Dunstan’s School, Catford, where he 
founded the engineering department. This was a prelude 
to his great work in the creation of the Manual School, 
Christ’s Hospital, where he came in 1909. Here he built up 
a department which marks him a pioneer in the sphere of 
manual training. His publications in practical mathematics 
have made his name well known. At Christ’s Hospital he 
will be remembered also for his many years as a house- 
master, and for the great enthusiasm and talent which he 
showed in the production of opera. It is indeed sad that 
he should have been thus robbed of many years of happy 
retirement to which, judging by the energy he displayed 
right up to his last days at school, he had every prospect of 


looking forward. 
& a m 


Sir WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN has informed the President 
of the Board of Education of his desire to retire next summer 
from the Principalship of the Royal College of Art. The 
news of his impending retirement will be received with 
widespread regret. Sir William, who will be 63 next year, 
took up his appointment in 1920 at a time when the work 
of the College had necessarily been disorganized by the 
War and the number of students inevitably depleted. His 
reputation as an artist, combined with his gifts of personality 
and inspiration as a teacher, quickly attracted to the 
College an increased and increasing number of students, 
amongst whom he created a standard of workmanship 
which has added to the reputation of the College in a variety 
of directions. His extensive knowledge of men and things, 
so clearly portrayed in his volumes Men and Memories, 
gave him a width of experience and breadth of view which 
have permeated all departments of the College. The 
effectiveness of his teaching, reinforced by that of the staff 
he gathered round him, has been amply evidenced by the 
influence of the students sent out by the College both on 
our industries and on the standard of teaching, as well as 
by the long roll of successes won by students of the College 
in the competitions for the Rome Scholarships, in the 
schools of painting, decorative painting, engraving, and 
sculpture. In 1928 the College gained the unique dis- 
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tinction of winning three awards for painting, engraving, 
and sculpture in the same year. 
k * * 


In the days before the Burnham scale people often 
wondered what became of retired schoolmasters, and it 
was popularly believed that many of them drove cabs in 
London. In an interesting article in the Observer, we hear 
how one schoolmaster, at any rate, is spending his days of 
leisure. Mr. S. E. Winbolt, who was for many years classics 
and history master at Christ’s Hospital, and who once 
served as Chairman of the Assistant Masters’ Association, 
has made a name for himself as a pioneer in the interesting 
field of excavation. He discovered the Roman colony at 
Folkestone, and is just completing a couple of important 
books on this aspect of the Britain of nearly two thousand 
years ago. His son and daughter have helped him, and 
he has also received assistance from a number of young 
university and public school men to whom this kind of 
investigation makes a strong appeal. Mr. Winbolt says 
that the Celts appear to have been quiet and law-abiding 
people who accepted the new-comers as inevitable and 
learnt many things from them, while the Romans took 
things easily and did not bully the natives so long as they 
conformed to the new conditions. He gives examples of 
many valuable finds, and pays a tribute to the self-sacri- 
ficing labour which many workers are performing in 
educating our people in the true bearings of history. 
Few teachers, we should imagine, are spending their 
leisure more fruitfully. 

+ ba a 

THE retirement of Sir Michael Sadler announced for the 
end of the year will, we feel sure, lead all readers of this 
Journal to recall his services to education. He has been 
so much in the forefront of educational affairs that it is 
difficult to realize that he is 73. He was educated at 
Rugby and Trinity College, Oxford, where he was President 
of the Union. His services as a member of the Royal 
Commission on Secondary Education are still remem- 
bered. Later he went to the Victoria University of Man- 
chester, and Leeds University afterwards appointed him 
as Vice-Chancellor. It was understood that the choice 
lay between him and Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, when the latter 
became President of the Board of Education. He received 
the honour of K.C.S.I. in I919, and since 1923 he has 
been Master of University College, Oxford. Recently, he 
has taken an interest in the preservation of open spaces 
about Oxford, and has spoken of the need for a new public 
library and a city museum. The announcement that he is 
shortly to be married is an additional reason for wishing 
him a long and happy retirement. 

* = * 


MR. L. C. R. THRING, J.P., who died at the age of 72 
years on November 15, was a nephew of the late Mr. Edward 
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Thring, of Uppingham, and the first Headmaster of 
Dunstable School—a position he had held for thirty-three 
years on his retirement in 1921. A member of an old 
Somerset family, Mr. Thring received his early education 
at Uppingham, under his uncle. Later he went to Marl- 
borough College, and at the age of 18 proceeded to Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degree in theology. Upon leaving 
the University he became a master at Wellingborough 
School, remaining there until he was appointed Headmaster 
of Dunstable School in 1888. At that time, the school 
possessed only small buildings, and there were few facilities 
for physics and chemistry. There was no gymnasium and 
no playing fields, and the forty-nine scholars—of whom 
three were boarders—were under the care of Mr. Thnng 
and one assistant master. Mr. Thring immediately set 
about improvements. He introduced chemistry into the 
curriculum, and, for the time being, transformed the base- 
ment into a laboratory. As the years went by, more class- 
rooms were built, a hall erected, and gymnasium, swimming, 
baths, playing fields, and, eventually, a laboratory were 
provided, while Ashton Lodge was acquired for the 
accommodation of boarders. So far as educational work was 
concerned, Mr. Thring believed that character was of more 
importance than learning, and that it was better for a man 
to prove himself a reliable, worthy citizen, than to become a 
great scholar lacking other attributes. This was the maxim 
upon which he based his work, and the success of it has been 
amply demonstrated by the records of old boys. Mr. Thring 
retained his keen interest in the school in the years of his 
retirement, and earlier this year attended the annual dinner 
of the Old Dunstablians Club. For many years he was a 
Justice of the Peace for Dunstable, and at one time was 
Chairman of the Dunstable Literary and Scientific Society. 
During the War he was Chairman of the Dunstable Military 
Tribunal. A thorough sportsman, Mr. Thring was a keen 
cricketer, and was captain of the Bedfordshire team for 
some time. He was also one of the first members of the 
Dunstable Downs Golf Club. Mr. Thring lost his only son 
during the War while serving as a second-lieutenant in the 
Midland R.F.A. OXLOOKER. 


The Cambridge Bulletin announces the publication in the 
spring by the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss of a new work by 
Sir Arthur Eddington entitled New Pathways in Science. 

* * * 


The winter issue of the Bookmark, 3d., the organ of MESSRS. 
J. M. Dent & Sons, LTD., opens with an appreciation by 
Sir Arthur Keith of the late Sir J. Arthur Thomson, referring in 
particular to the recently published Biology for Everyman. 
“ Never again will it be possible,’’ he says, ‘‘ to do what he has 
done—namely, traverse alone the kingdom of life from end to 
end.” Thomson's career was a persistent and successful protest 
against ‘ professional ” biology; he, more than any one, 
brought biology into everyday knowledge. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the November Competition is “ June,” | 


proxime accessit, “ Fidelis.” 


The winner of the October Competition was Mr. H. 
Cradock-Watson, Knowle Cottage, Tonbridge. 


The winner of the August Competition was Mr. R. H. C. 
Yorke, Hotel Stuart, Richmond Hill, Surrey. 


We thank “ Double E ” for her nice note apologizing for 
the trouble caused by her wandering cheque. We are glad 
that she has at last received her well-deserved prize. 


We classify the forty-three versions received as follows : 

Class I—June, Fidelis, Sweepstake, Alice, Schönes Gaudi, 
R. E., Memus, St. Benoit, Beetle, Trina, Atossa, 
Agricola, Cadwal, Patricia, Cairnmount, H. R., 
Als ob, Itzehoe, Charlotte, Brightonian. 


Class II.—Dante, Banox, E. M. C., Ekroy, Superannuated, 
R. A. D., Atlantis, G. F. S., Woodlea, Seagull, 
Winton, Double E. 


Class III.—Silsdon, J. E. M., Eleanor, Martin, Nochmals. 
Onyx, Old Trident, L. E. C., Hellerau, August, 
E. H. S. 


EXTRACT FROM “ DiE BERTHA,” BY FRITZ MULLER-PARTEN- 
KIRCHEN. (‘‘ MÜNCHEN ZWEI" STAACKMANN, LEIPZIG.) 


Unsere Angorakatze hatte sich verlaufen. Wir liessen’s in 


die Zeitung setzen. Aus der Vorstadt kam ein Brief: Sie sei 
da, man möge sie nur holen. 
‘* Bertha, holen Sie die Katze ab. Wiesenstrasse 43. Kennen 


Sie die Gegend ? ” 
Sie schaute missvergniigt : 
eine halbe Stunde.” 


(Continued on page 752) 


‘“ Mit der Trambahn ist es über 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


A FIRST LATIN COURSE 


By A. S. C. BARNARD, M.A., Liverpool Institute. 


“ This book, based on the assumption that ‘a sound introduction to Latin is possible only 
by clear and thorough grounding in grammar and vocabulary,’ is printed in clear type on 
good paper, all rules and statements are very concise, clear, and free from ambiguity, and a 
pupil working through it should secure a thorough mastery of a small but useful vocabulary, 
and of the usual accidence and syntax.” —LATIN TEACHING. 


PART I ready. Price 2s. 6d. 


Selections from 


Vergil and Ovid 


Edited by R. M. LUPTON, M.A. 
“The selections, which are very attractively 
presented, have obviously been very caretully 
chosen. They are designed for use in forms 
of the year before the School Certificate.” 
THE LONDON TEACHER. 


Illustrated. 2s. 


The Laurel Bough 
Selected by EDWARD B. POWLEY 


An attractive and fresh anthology of verse, 
1380-1932, excluding lyric and dramatic. Among 
poets represented are Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Keats, Hood, Browning, &c., and, still living, 
Sassoon, De la Mare, and Masetield. 

School edition. 340 pages. 3s. 


Ascham’s 


The Scholemaster 


This book is set for London Higher Certificate, 
and, in response to requests the publishers have 
re-issued J. E. B. Mayor’s standard edition. A 
long memoir of Ascham is included. 


Price 2s. 


Bell’s 


Class-work in French 
By C. E. MILLS and H. B. MILLS, B.A. 


“ There is here offered to the candidate for the 
Certificate examination just the help he requires. 
... This book, which may well be described 
as in inverse proportion to its size, demands 
inspection.” —THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL. 


Price 2s. 


Cahier 


de Themes Francais, 
By J. D. BERBIERS, M.A., L. ès L. 


“A new method of practice in composition 
designed to secure constant revision of import- 
ant constructions and phrases. Very useful for 
the School Certificate year.” —THE A.M.A. 


Size 10 x 7} in. Price ts. 6d, 


German Unseens 


Edited by H. S. EVASON, M.A., 
and H. R. SPENCER, M.A. 


A carefully graded selection of eighty passages 
of prose and verse. ‘* Varied in content and 
interest. . . . An attractive and useful book.” 

SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Price ts. 6d. 


Graduated French and German Readers 


An attractive series of readers, edited by B. YANDELL, M.A. The books contain exercises, 
word lists, &c., and are planned to cover all stages up to School Certificate. Latest volumes : 


Cinq Contes Gais. 1s. 9d. L/ementary C. 


Le Chapeau de M. Magloire et Autres 
Contes. 1s. 9d. Middle Form A. 


Le Roi de Tamboulina et Tamango. By 


Zwölf Erzählungen fiir Anfänger. 2s. 
Elementary A. 


2s. 3d. 
Intermediate B. 


Heiteres und Ernstes. 


SANDEAU and MÉRIMÉE. ıs. 9d. Die Dichterin von Carcassonne. By PAUL 
Middle Form B. HeEyseE. 2s. 3d. Third Stage B. 
YORK HOUSE 33 PORTUGAL STREET E- LONDON, W.C. 2 
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-““ Auf dem Hinweg. Mit der Katze auf dem Heimweg werden 
Sie zu Fuss... .?” 

“ Zu Fuss? Den Weg zu Fuss! Ist das Ihr Ernst ? ” 

Da holte ich meinen alten Schulatlas. Er sah noch blitzblank 
aus. Zu unserer Zeit geniigte es den Atlas zu erwerben. Ver- 
wendet wurde nur das Buch. Das lernten wir im Schlaf herunter- 
sagen. Nur eine Karte war gefaltelt und benutzungsgrau. 

“ Bertha,” sagte ich, “ ich möchte Ihnen was erzählen.” 

Sie schaute schnippisch nach der Schreibmaschine : “ Eine 
Geschichte für die Zeitung wohl ? ” 

“ Nein, für Sie, und wörtlich wahr.” 

Sie schaute leidvoll drein : “ Wenn’s denn sein muss.” 

* Es muss sein. Von einer andern Bertha ist sie. Bei meinen 
Eltern war sie, und sie hatte einen Schatz.” 

Sie schaute nicht mehr leidvoll, sondern recht beteiligt. 

“ Sie mussten lange aufeinander warten. Damals ging das 
nicht so huidihui. Man verlangte eine Unterlage. Bei einem 
Bahnbau in Kleinasien wollte er sie sich in harter Arbeit holen. 
Angora hiess die Stadt. . . .” 

“ Dort sind wohl lauter Katzen ? ” 

“ Vermutlich auch noch Menschen. Einer war der Schatz 
der Bertha, ein anderer die Bertha selbst.” 

“ Och, sie ist ihm nachgefahren ? ” 

“ Gegangen, Bertha, nicht gefahren.” 

‘Och, so verrückt? Da trottelt man wohl einen ganzen 
Tag lang oder so dahin ? ” 

“ Die Bertha ging ein ganzes Jahr.’ 

“So'n Unsinn! Das halten keine Schuhe aus.’ 

' Die Ihren nicht. Die der Bertha hielten’s aus.” 

“ Wozu nur... sie brauchte doch nur 
Fahrpreis. ...” 

i . meine Eltern anzugehn ? 
ging man lieber selber, damals.” 

“ Oder ihr Erspartes. .. .”’ 

“ Aus ihrem Sparbuch nahm sie keine Mark. 
für die Heirat. ‘ Ich habe Füsse,’ sagte sie.” 

“ Aber hat sie denn den Weg dahingefunden ? ” 

‘“ ‘Ich kann ja fragen,’ sagte sie, ‘aber wenn der junge Herr 
ihn mir auf einem Blatt Papier... .’ Nun, da gab ich ihr das 
Blatt aus meinem Atlas. Dem ist sie nachgegangen. Ein Fünftel 
oder so was um die ganze Erde. Wo man ihre Sprache nicht 
verstand, da hat sie mit dem Finger nachgeholfen. Bis sie 
drunten war, nach einem Jahr, in Angora.”’ 

‘“ Bei ihrem Schatz, Herr,” schnippte sie zurück, “ nicht bei 
der Angorakatze.”’ 

“ Richtig, Bertha,” lachte ich, “ fiir Ihren Liebsten würden 
Sie wohl also auch. .. .” 

“ Von der Katze ist die Rede,” wich sie aus. 


für den 


Anstatt andre anzugehn, 


Das gehörte 


TRANSLATED BY “ JUNE ” 


Our Angora cat had strayed. We put a notice about it in the 
paper. A letter came from a suburb to say that she was there 
and that we might call for her. 

“ Bertha, will you fetch the cat—43 Meadow Road. 
know where it is ? ” 

She looked rather cross. 


Do you 


‘It’s more than half an hour by 


tram.” 

“To go there. But coming back with the cat you will have 
to walk.” 

“Walk ? Walk all that way! Do you mean it? ” 


Thereupon I went and fetched my old school-atlas. It still 
looked brand new. In our day it was sufficient just to have an 
atlas. Only the textbook was used. And that we learnt till we 
could say it off in our sleep. Only one map was creased and 
thumbed. 

“ Bertha,” I said, ‘‘ I should like to tell you a story.”’ 

She looked pertly towards the typewriter: ‘‘ A story for the 
newspaper, I suppose ? ” 

'“ No, for you ; and it’s absolutely true.”’ 


She looked resignedly in front of her; ‘‘ Oh, well then, if you 
must.” 
“I must. It is about another Bertha. She lived with my 


parents and had a sweetheart.” 

She looked no longer resigned but quite interested. 

‘ They had to wait a long time for each other. In those days 
that sort of thing wasn’t done in such a desperate hurry. Some 
provision for the future was expected. He hoped to earn this 
by hard work on a railway which was being constructed in Asia 
Minor. It was at a place called Angora.” 

“ But there’s nothing but cats there.” 

“ Presumably human beings too. One was our Bertha’s 
sweetheart and another was Bertha herself.” 

“ Ooh! so she travelled out after him ? ” 


“ Yes, Bertha, but she didn’t travel, she walked.” 

“What! was she crazy? Why! It would take a whole day 
or more to get there, wouldn't it ? ”’ 

“ Our Bertha walked for a whole year.” 

“ How perfectly mad! No shoes would stand it.” 

“ Your's wouldn't. Our Bertha’s did though.” 

“ But what was the object—to get the money for the fare she 
only had to—— ” l 

“ Ask my parents ? But in those days, instead of asking other 
people one preferred to go on one’s own feet.” 

“ Or her savings ” 

“ She wouldn’t take a single shilling out of the savings bank. 
That money was set apart for the marriage. ‘I have got feet, 
she said.”’ 

“ But did she find the way there all right then ? ” 

“I can of course ask,’ she said, ‘ but if the young gentleman 
would show me on a piece of paper, . . .’. Well, so I gave her 
the page out of my atlas. She found the way by that. About 
a fifth of the way round the whole world. When her language was 
not understood she helped it out by signs. At last, after a year, 
she was in Angora.” . 

“With her sweetheart, sir,” she retorted, “not with the 
Angora cat.” 

“ Certainly, Bertha,” I laughed, ‘‘ and in the same way, for 
your belovéd you would = l 

“ But,” she said, turning the subject, ‘‘ we are talking about 
the cat.” 


When we give a simple passage, especially when it 1s 
largely dialogue, there is confusion in our ranks, and very 
good scholars take surprisingly low positions. Idiom !s the 
most difficult part of translation. We thought “ Fidelis 
was about to win, but his good version has two tiny 
blemishes: the omission of the boys’ capacity to repeat 
their geography textbook in their sleep, and the rendering 
of erzählen as to tell vou something. This does not imply 
a story, as the German word erzdhlen does. Nor did we like 
the use of competence for Unterlage. ““ Sweepstake 5 
version was rather involved over “ But how... didn't 
sheneed . . . for her fare . . . ? ’—‘‘ Goto my parents: 
And the phrased liked better to could be improved into 
preferred, and schnippisch is pert and nothing to do with 
snap. 


“ Alice” is much commended; very little would en 
made her work outstanding. She has the same Diems: 
over erzahlen, wedding instead of marriage for Hewa, pa 
Unterlage is merely enough to build upon or start shi 
and not means of subsistence. We specially commen 
‘“ Alice,” ‘‘ Sch6nes Gaudi,” ‘‘ Woodlea,’’ and m 
annuated ” for seeing the point in Anstatt a ndre anzu E 
ging man lieber selber,” which means preferred t0 8° k a 
pendently rather than go to others. ‘‘ Cadwal” wou 
been commended for this point too, but he spoiled 1 i 
speaking of going at others. 


. - down 
Several of our best translators went quite a long ani 


through not understanding “ Bei einer Bahrabau "The pre- 
sion wollte er sie sich in harter Arbeit holen. | theart. 
position sie here means die Unterlage and not his sweet!" 


“ Double E ” and “ Old Trident ’’ shared 4 a 
take. When Bertha says she supposes there are 0" wet 
in Angora, they make the reply presumably pants 
Bertha’s sweetheart was one and the other “Berth 
which implies that Bertha was a man. 


“ Superannuated,”’ “ R.E.,”’ “ Brightoniar2. ee 
“ Silsdon,” “ Nochmals,” “ Patricia,” and ‘* Ol 

all lost a mark through translating verlauf e” 
away; their dictionaries would have helpecd t 
had not felt too sure to verify. Nevertheless. 
internal evidence that “ Old Trident ” is x10!” © 
German scholar as he is a French, and that he 
his version largely with the dictionary. 


pos 


a asks whether 


“R. A. D.” made us smile. His Berth 
the story is for the Journal. al he 
-W 
We like “ Schönes Gaudi’s ” style very rauch oe an 
please be careful not to be too free? It was" 


(Continued on page 754) 
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NELSON’S 
| FIRST FRENCH COURSE 


k By R. L. GRÆME RITCHIE, D.Litt., and J}. M. MOORE, M.A. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR | S Qj ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 


THE object of this “ First French Course ” is to give clearly and simply the elements 
of the grammar of the spoken language, together with ample material for oral practice, 
in accordance with the fundamental principles of the Direct Method. The tenses it 
treats are therefore restricted to the Present, Perfect, Future, and Imperfect (Past 
Continuous), and the vocabulary it contains is concrete, and drawn from everyday life. 


In teaching the spoken language it is desirable to take full advantage of the facility 
with which young pupils can learn by heart not only words but complete phrases. 
To be able to say without hesitation and automatically Je Je lui ai donné is more natural 
—and much more useful—than to know the rules governing the position of pronoun 
objects and apply them consciously and laboriously. We have kept this fact in view 
throughout. | 


At the beginners’ stage detached sentences allow us to proceed in orderly fashion 
and to focus the attention for the time being on grammatical forms. They are thus 
more instructive than connected sentences, which inevitably introduce material 
extraneous to the matter in hand, and in the end they save a great deal of time. The 
coloured illustrations, by a distinguished French artist, maintain the interest in 
another and more profitable way. They are the backbone of the Course, and provide 
abundant opportunity for conversation, the questions given being only specimens, 
which the teacher, or preferably the pupils, may supplement indefinitely. 


The Second Edition incorporates the valuable suggestions kindly made by teachers 
familiar with the practical working of this Course. To meet their requirements 
further sentence-material is supplied in two sets of Exercises. A number of verbs 
which were a felt want have been added, and a table of verbs learnt in the Course is 
appended for reference. 


“ This Course is a triumph of the Direct Method.” —The Schoolmaster. 


“ A ‘First French Course, by Ritchie and Moore, is too well known to teachers of French to need any further 
recommendation. The present volume is an enlarged and revised edition of that Course. Beginning with a 
short introduction on the phonetic system, liaison and accents, the lessons take the pupils by easy stages through 
the elements of French grammar and syntax. Stress is laid throughout on accurate pronunciation, as the book 
aims at being an ‘ introduction to spoken French.’ The eight coloured pictures are a great asset to the text, 
and should be very useful in encouraging conversation in the foreign tongue. Teachers will welcome the 
additional sentences at the end.” —The Scottish Educational Journal. 
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to interpolate and intended through hard labour to hasten 
their union, as we feel quite sure that he knew what wellte 
er sie sich in harter Arbeit helen really meant. “ R. E.'s” 
translation pleased us much ; a pity about her cat running 
away. 


“ Beetle ’’ was not quite in his usual fettle ; we did not 
like she went after him, went is too ambiguous, and we 
thought there was no justification for rendering Herr as 
my lord. ‘‘ Patricia’s’’ cat also ran away, and her Bertha 
looked scornfully at the typewriter. 


A few competitors thought Bertha was a typist and per- 
sistently speak of the typewriter as hers. 

We had interesting letters. ‘‘ Als ob ” must not think 
we do not welcome his letters, and we assure him that we 
try to explain the less obvious errors, such as he aptly calls 
those of “ uptake ” rather than grammar. He proceeds 
to ask: ‘‘ Inthe‘ A son Ame,’ are we to think of Ronsard’s 
body as already entombed ? Otherwise how can ‘ passant ’ 
be vocative in respect of a passing swain ora pilgrim ? So 
far as grammatical construction goes, could not the prize- 
winner’s ‘ pursue thy let’ be taken as addressed to the 
amelette ? ” 


Grammatically yes, but surely the final Je ders shows 
that he was referring to himself as already dead and buried. 
Perhaps a rather hurried transition from verse one, when he 
was only descending into the pale regions of death, but that 
is poetic licence. In French poetry, over a very long period, 
it was so usual to address an imaginary passer-by that it 
does not seem possible to connect passant with the soul of 
Ronsard. This answer is also directed to “ Beetle,” who 
thinks it makes better sense to translate J'ai dit as I have 
spoken instead of I said “ Follow thy fortune.” 


»9 


Our congratulations to ‘“ Nochmals ” on her birthday ; 
we are proud to number her among our competitors. 


“ Fidelis ” writes : ‘‘ I was very glad to see the reference 
to “ Winton’s ” translation of Hadrian’s lyric, as I knew 
I had seen a new one comparatively lately and hunted for 
itin vain. Itisin Greece and Rome, October, 1933 ; curiously 
I have a piece in the same number.” 

Again, curiously, “ Winton ” has written us this month 
about “ Fidelis’: “ I think the Prize Version of Ronsard’s 
poem specially good—a regular tour de force. Not only 
is fai dit well rendered, but “ Fidelis” while using only 
one diminutive, tenderling, manages somehow, by his 
choice of words and subtle alliteration, to convey the force 
of something vague and fleeting.” 


We wish we had space to print the whole of “ Atlantis’ 
fine letter on the subject of Goethe’s scientific writing, but 
we must cram in an amusing memory of his: ‘* Some 
thirty years ago I lectured to an optical society on ‘ Theories 
of Colour Vision.’ In the discussion which followed, one 
of my audience said that his favourite theory, which the 
lecturer had not mentioned, was one which came out 
recently in an American optical journal by a man named 
Go-eeth !”” Thank you, “ Atlantis,” for that smile. We 
add that we are most regretful when we discover that we 
have not known exactly which points our competitors most 
desired us to elucidate, and we generally guide ourselves 
by the comparative frequency of the errors. 

One more Christmas carol, a French one this time. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following poem by Théophile 
Gautier : 

NOEL 
Le ciel est noir, la terre est blanche, 
Cloches, carillonez gaiement ! 
Jésus est né. La Vierge penche 
Sur lui son visage charmant. 
(Continued on page 756) 
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BOOKS 


of Interest to all engaged in Education 


LIONEL FORD 


By Cyril Alington, Dean of Durham. With five illustrations. 
Cloth Boards, 5s. net. 

Lionel Ford was educated at Repton and King’s College, 
Cambridge. He became a master at Eton, then Headmaster first at 
Repton, then of Harrow ; finally Dean of York. In this charming 
and intimate biography the Dean of Durham describes the late 
Dean of York: the former Headmaster ot Eton describes the former 


`. Headmaster of Harrow. 


THE STATE AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION : 


Being an Examination of the Present Position with Some 
Suggestions for its Improvement. 
By E. F. Braley, M.A., LL.D., Principal of Bede College, 
Durham, and M. C. Petitpierre, M.A., Chaplain of Bede 
College, Durham. With a Foreword by Basil A. Yeaxlee, 
Ph.D. 3s. 6d. net. 
It is provocative of thought and in the highest degree stimulating 
towards action. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. A Manual for 
Teachers and Clergy and for those Pre- 


paring to Teach 
By the Rev. Canon J. R. Lumb, formerly Director of Religious 
Education in the Diocese of Blackburn. 
Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

Teachers have long expressed their need of a manual which would 
work systematically through the whole course of matter and method 
necessary for the teaching of the Bible and Catechism. This, Canon 
Lumb has done in full detail, dealing with the needs of every class 
in the school. 


THE OXFORD HANDBOOK OF 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
Introduction by the Bishop of Oxford. Foreword by Sir 
Michael E. Sadler, K.C.S.I. Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Issued by the Oxford Diocesan Council of Education for Students and 
for Teachers of Pupils over the age of 11 years.) 
A Special Edition for Provided Schools, with an additional 
Foreword by the Rev. E. R. Micklem, Tutor and Lecturer of Mans- 
field College, Oxford. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF OUR 


RELIGION 

By Profs. Fleming James, Charles B. Hedrick, of Berkeley 
Divinity School, New Haven ; Prof. Burton Scott Easton, 
of the General Theological Seminary, New York; and 
Prof. Frederick C. Grant, of Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary. Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


ADDRESSES TO “ CHRISTIAN MINOR ” 


Some Sermons addressed to Public School Boys. 

By the Rev. Kenneth Menzies, M.A., Hon. C.F., Assistant 

Master, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. Cloth Boards, 4s. net. 
Those who have to address schoolboys will be thankful for this 

book, which will prove very suggestive. 


THE STORY OF CHRISTENDOM 


With special reference to the Anglican Church. Part Ill. 
THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTENDOM. By Caroline M. 
Duncan-Jones. Illustrated. Limp Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Volume 
containing Parts !-IIl. Cloth Boards, 6s. net. 

(Ready December) 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 

CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 

Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2 
And of all Booksellers. Lists post free 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


LATIN FOR BEGINNERS 


The First Two Years of 
Latin 


By L. W. P. LEWIS, M.A., and E. H. GODDARD, M.A. 


Planned to provide an orderly and systematic, but 
fairly rapid, advance and to encourage the accumula- 
tion of an adequate vocabulary. This book and the 
same authors’ Foundations for Latin Prose Composition 
(Heinemann) provide a complete Four Years’ Course 
fully meeting Matriculation requirements. 
“ Both practical and scholarly. °’ — Classical Review 
Third Impression, 38. 6d. 


TWO BOOKS ON ELECTRICITY 


Electricity and Magnetism 


By A. PRATT, B.Sc., Science Master, Brockley School. 
“ An exccllent book, written in accordance with 
modern requirements. In all departments the book 
is good.”’—Technical Journal | 

Sixth Impression. 33. 6d. 


Intermediate Magnetism and 
Electricity 


By JOHN E. PHILLIPS, M.A., B.Sc., Wandsworth 
Technical Institute. ; 
“ I shall certainly recommend it to students preparing 
for intermediate examinations, for degrees, and for 
carcers involving knowledge of electricity and mag- 
netism to a comparable extent.’’—Technical Journal 


6s. 6d. 
THREE BOOKS ON BIOLOGY 


Principles of Animal 
Biology 


By L. T. HOGBEN, D.Sc., Research Professor of Social 
Biology, University of London. 
“ I am quite satisfied it is the very best of the several 
attempts to present the new point of view in the 


teaching of Biology.’ —Prof. F. A. E. Crew 
6s. 6d. 


The Elements of Biology 


By C. VON WYSS, F.L.S., University of London Institute 
of Education. 
“ Miss von Wyss has an extremely interesting method 
of teaching the elements of biology. ... A clear, 
excellent book.” —T he Times Educational Supplement 


Complete 48. 6d. Part I 2s. 6d. ; Parts I-V 2s. 6d. 


Evolution, Heredity and 


6 e 
Variation 
By D. WARD CUTLER, M.A., Chief Protozoologist to 
the Rothamsted Experimental Station. 
“ A most interesting book. It will serve as a valuable 
introduction to those great problems which lie at the 
base of biology and sociology.” —Scottish Educational 


Journal Second Impression. 38. 


a 22 Berners St., W. I 
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Pas de courtines festonnées, 
Pour préserver l'enfant du froid, 
Rien que des toiles d’araignées 
Qui pendent des poutres du toit. 


Il tremble sur la paille fraîche ; 
Ce cher petit enfant Jésus, 

Et pour l'échauffer dans sa crèche 
L’ane et le boeuf soufflent dessus. 


La neige au chaume pend ses franges, 
Mais sur le toit s’ouvre le Ciel, 

Et, tout en blanc, le chœur des anges 
Chante aux bergers : “ Noël! Noël!” 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 738, must reach 
the office by the first post on January 1, 1935, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 


value of {1 1s. and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one de- 
partment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at 
this stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. If more than the prescribed number are pre- 
sented the names of the candidates will be arranged alpha- 
betically, and those in excess of three Seniors and three 
Juniors will not be considered. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or 
on others suggested in the course of their English reading 
by their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON MARCH 6, 
1935. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate 
and that the age stated is correct. 

On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 

the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


ARTISTIC 
AND 


DISTINCTIVE 
STATIONERY 


EXCEPTIONAL 
QUALITY 
BRITISH 
MATERIALS 


The imprint “ E.S.A., LONDON ” on the covers of Exercise Books and on other School 
Stationery is a Guarantee that it is BRITISH, of Good Quality, and Reasonable in Price 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES GLADLY SENT FREE TO PRINCIPALS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE 171-181 


HIGH HOLBORN 


LONDON, W.C. | 
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$y DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 
USE the — Odourisss, or Powerful Germicidal 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
With over 30 years’ unparalleled reputation. EARLY in the CHRISTMAS VACATION for best results. 


It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 
It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene’’ ALLAYS the DUST and 


$ 

$ 

¢ 

4 

% 

+ 

$ 

® 

& DIRT up to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without injurious sprink- 
@ | ling, &c.), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 
~ Dry Sweeping alone required. Costly scrubbing, disinfectants, insecticides, &c., are unnecessary. 
® 

¢ 

¢ 

4 

¢ 

¢ 

¢ 

¢ 

+ 


“ Florigene ”—The original Dust-Allayer—also preserves floors, decorations, walls, &c., aids prevention of sore throats 
and diseases, is strongly recommended by Medical and other Experts. 


These sanitary, economic, isneutaevine: &c., advantages are NOT attained by Sweeping-Powdsre 
r any other method. 


mE “DUST-ALLAYER’” 


a a E A ee Oe a T a A e a] 
4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
Contractors to H.M. Government. County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 
Established over 3 years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 
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INTRODUCING 


THE MULTIPRINT ROTARY DUPLICATOR 


(EDUCATIONAL MODEL) 


COMPLETE COMPLETE 
ONLY ONLY 
5 GNS. 5 GNS. 
SPEEDY SIMPLE 
PERFECT DEPENDABLE 
PRINTING OPERATION 


Please send further details re Multiprint Rotary 
and specimens of work. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Patent hand feed, 30 copies per minute. 
Prints p.c. to foolscap size. 
Two working parts. No complications. 
Weighs only 101b. Portable. 
Mastered easily. Simple. 


Guaranteed for five years. 


NAME __ 
ADDRESS 


ee ee eee ew tees eee ee net ee eee ce ee Cena Oe eee es 6 Oe emma ewewe= cece mene sees eose’ 


COO OOo wo enana nenun 8 ee 6 Oe 0 8 Oe OO Oe Oe Ow 6 CORES STO a COE en oe ewe] 


To THE J. F. BARRITT COMPANY, 
55 Berners Street, London, W.! 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS TO SCHOOLS 
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THE NEW EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
The Work has recently been revised and is well abreast of 
the times 
In 10 Volumes. Imp. Svo. Cloth, £10 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


— Revised Edition (ready probably in December). 15s. net. 
a Dealing with many thousand Celebrities of all Nations. 


THE ROAD TO NOWHERE. By MAURICE 
WALSH. 7s. 6d. net 
Author of “The Key Above the Door,’ * Blackcock’s Feather,” 
“ The Small Dark Man,” © While Rivers Run.” 

. . will rank as the finest of Mr. Walsh's novels.’'—The Irish 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. pv a. 
LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON, £1 5s. net 
One hundred and thirty-two beautiful page Drawings in Colour by 


GEORGE RANKIN. 


BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS. 
BORASTON. . 

With a simple method of identification. Contains 91 Coloured Plates. 
HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH 
WILD ANIMALS. By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 7s. 6d. net 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS 
AND THE STORY OF THEIR NAMES. By GARETH H. 
BROWNING. First aud Second Series. Each 10s. 6d. net 
Each Volume contains 50 full-page illustrations in colour. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


PM NICK: A Yorkshire Terrier’s Story. pB; 
REGINALD CALLENDER. 3s. 6d. nct 
All dog lovers will enjoy " Nick's” story of his adventures. 

MR. NEVER-LOST GOES ON. By a. TURNBULL. 


3s. 6d. net 
All lovers of Lewis Carroll will enjoy this fascinating story. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd. ** **"shi"Ebinsurart V? 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 


INGHAM MEMORIAL HOUSE, 

37 Fitzroy Square, London, W. I 
FOUNDER—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 
VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva), 
DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 
MISTRESS OF METHOD—ETHEL DRIVER, L.R.A.M., Dalcroze 

Diploma, 

SECRETARY—ALICE WEBER. 


CHRISTMAS VACATION COURSE 
DECEMBER 31, 1934, to JANUARY 5, 1935, inclusive 


There will be a large Staff of Professors, including Miss ANNIE 
BECK, who will give classes in PLASTIC, and Miss ROSEMARY 
STEWART, who will give SPECIAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS OF 
DULL AND BACKWARD CHILDREN. 


For Prospectuses apply THE SECRETARY, INGHAM MEMORIAL HOUSE, 
37 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, wW. | (Museum 2294) 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses 


Patrons— 
H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 

The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, Saturdays excepted. Evening Classes for 

Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in embroidery of 

all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, leatherwork, &c. 


For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 
Branch. 


CONSTABLE’S 
Prize and Gift Books 


BEASTS AND SAINTS 


Translations by HELEN WADDELL 
Woodcuts by ROBERT GIBBINGS. 5s. net 


Country Life. —‘' Miss Waddell has given us here what 
must, 1 think, prove the loveliest book of this year.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOUTOU: 


THE LITTLE FRENCH POODLE 


By LORNA LEWIS 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net 


The children’s book of the year. The delight of 
Miss Lewis’s narrative is enhanced by Mr. J. R. 
Monsell’s charming illustrations. 


COME HITHER 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 


A Collection of Rhymes and Poems for the Young of 
all Ages. 10s. 6d. net. Leather, 15s. net 


The Poetical Works of 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


With Notes by G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M. 
8s. 6d. net. Leather, 12s. 6d. net 


A TRIBUTE TO MICHAEL FARADAY 


By ROLLO APPLEYARD 
lllustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


LAVOISIER 


By J. A. COCHRANE 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


The 
SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


By EDGAR F. VAN BUSKIRK, Ph.D., and 
EDITH LILLIAN SMITH, A.B., assisted by 
WALTER L. NOURSE, A.B. 


Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With 7 coloured 
plates and numerous other illustrations. 8s. 6d. net 


WINTER NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 


By R. M. ABRAHAM 
A Book of Useful and Amusing Pastimes for Everybody. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net 


Constable’s Catalogue of Educational Books 
sent post free on application 


CONSTABLE & CO. 
10 and 12 Orange Street, London, W.C.2 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


THE ENDLESS QUEST 


3,000 Years of Science 
By F. W. WESTAWAY 
Author of “Scientific Method,” ‘‘ Science and Theology,” &c. 
XX+1,080 pp., with 3 coloured plates, 48 half- 
tone plates, and many line diagrams. 2is. net. 


This book makes a new departure ; it discusses the 
history of science critically. It includes all branches of 
science and deals at some length with the point of 
contact between science, mathematics, and philosophy. 

“A truly magnificent piece of work ! 

Mr. Westaway’s book must be regarded as an important 
contribution to the history of human thought.” 
—The Journal of Education. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL 


SCIENCE. A Course for Boys and Girls. By 
A. G. HuGuHes, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.Ed., and J. H. 


PANTON, B.A. 

Books I and II. Limp Cloth. 2s. each. Cloth 
Boards. 2s. 3d. each. Book III. Limp Cloth. 
2s. 3d. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE. 
A Book for Teachers. By A. G. HucuHes, B.Sc., 
Ph.D., M.Ed. 4s. 6d. net. 


(A Companion to the above three books) 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR 


SCHOOLS. By F. J. HEmmincs, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Headmaster, Taunton’s School, Southampton, and 
J. F. Cuark, B.Sc. (Lond.), Senior Mathematical 
Master, Taunton’s School, Southampton. Cloth 
Boards. 4s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CO- 


ORDINATE GEOMETRY AND THE CAL- 
CULUS. By N. J. Cnicnett, M.A. (Cantab.), 
and E. H. Fryer, M.A. (Cantab.), Assistant 
Masters at Charterhouse. Cloth Boards. 5s. 


THEORETICAL PHYSICS 


By GEORG JOOS 
Professor of Physics at the University of Jena 


Translated from the First German Edition by 
IRA M. FREEMAN, Ph.D., Chicago. 


Fully Illustrated. XXIV+748 pp. 25s. net. 


Covers the whole field of Applied Mathematics and 
Theoretical Physics, both classical and modern. 


DIFFERENTIAL AND 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS 


By R. COURANT 
Gottingen—New York 
Translated by E. F. McSHANE, Princeton. 
Volume I. XIV+552 pp. 20s. net. 
A novel and masterly textbook on the Calculus, for 


students of Mathematics, Physical Science, or En- 
gineering. 


Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools post free 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on tits understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page £8 10 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
One Column [} page) 410 O0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Oficial Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONFE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt ts required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or fo @ CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME," at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE I,UDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.’ Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Lupcate Broapway, E.C. 4 


A Central Library of Education 


Sir Michael Sadler has, on the eve of his retirement, 
provoked discussion on several issues recently on some 
of which even the popular Press has found occasion to 
canvass the opinions of other educationists. Contro- 
versy centres around the future pre-eminence of London 
University over Oxford and Cambridge, while the 
attention of teachers and parents is once again focused 
on the value of examinations. We hope, however, 
that one particular thesis of the retiring Master of 
University College, Oxford, will continue to receive 
close attention, for we believe he has performed a public 
service by his advocacy of a central library of education. 

The subject was raised in his speech at the Oxford 
Conference of the Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux. 

Sir Michael spoke of the wealth of specialist libraries 
in this country that are available for study and research, 
and he deplored the fact that there is no central library 
for education either at any one of the university cities 
or in the metropolis. There are admirable collections 
available for students of economic history, such as, for 
example, the Goldsmiths Library at London University 
or modern languages at the Taylorian Institution, 
Oxford, but nowhere is there a similar library devoted 
to books on the theory and practice of education. The 
only educational library that 1s known apart from 
the limited collections at the university day training 
departments is that of the Board of Education. This 
was formed some years ago, but it, too, is limited in scope, 
for though it includes American, French and German 
books, it is devoted mainly to books on subjects con- 
nected with administration and statistics. It is admir- 
ably catalogued and classified on modern lines and 
accession lists are issued monthly, but it is poorly housed 
in the sub-basement floor of the Board of Education 
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near the boilers and ventilating plant of that sombre 
Edwardian pile. There is little accommodation for 
readers, and the library is primarily designed for purposes 
of reference rather than for study. 

The Board’s Library, therefore, the very existence of 
which is unknown to most people, does not meet, and in 
fact never was intended to meet, the needs of those who 
agree with Sir Michael that the time has come for the 
establishment of a central library of education which 
will embrace volumes on the history, theory and practice 
of education, and will cater for those who desire 
access to authoritative information on the history and 
development and problems of education in this and 
other nations of the civilized world. We can profitably 
consider, therefore, whether the time is opportune for 
the establishment of such a hbrary. Sir Michael Sadler 
has made a constructive suggestion on this point, and 
we think:it both wise and feasible of attainment. 

Briefly, he notes that the largest and best known 
of the university education departments is that of 
London University, which is soon to move from the 
turmoil of Southampton Row to the modern magnifi- 
cence of the new Bloomsbury site. Here, in one of the 
massive blocks of buildings projected by Mr. Holden, 
the Institute of Education will enter on a larger sphere 
of service to the University and the community. The 
proposal is that advantage be taken of the move to 
found and develop under the aegis of the Institute, a 
central library of education. 

The arguments in favour of the proposal are many 
and weighty. The new library would be placed in the 
heart of London and in the centre of the new University 
buildings. It would be thus available not only for 
the thousands of students in London’s University and 
training colleges, but it would also be easily accessible 
to visitors from other countries. It would to some extent 
relieve the pressure in the British Museum library, 
which by statute possesses a copy of every published 
work, and thus includes all modern books on education. 


It would be linked with the Institute, which has the 
largest staff of all the day training departments and 
would thus be peculiarly valuable for research by staff 
or students. Above all, it would enjoy the prestige and 
status that its location in the capital of the Empire 
would necessarily confer. 

These arguments are so considerable that we cannot 
see how they can be seriously overruled. It next remains 
to be decided how the library can be brought into being. 
The chief consideration here is finance, for the Institute 
of Education is a department of the University, and 
the resources of the University and of the civic authon- 
ties of London are naturally bent on the costly and 
extensive task imposed by the removal of the University 
to the new site. Accordingly, the establishment of the 
new library would have to be financed from another 
source or sources. 

It is common knowledge that the great City companies 
and the home counties have already contributed most 
generously towards the cost of the new University 
buildings, the most recent donation being that of 
£33,000 payable over ten years by the County Council 
of Essex. It is reasonable to suggest that for such a 
special project as a central Library of Education the 
livery companies and the counties surrounding London 
and Middlesex might consider the possibility of making 
a further specific and non-recurring donation towards 
its cost. Perhaps the great Carnegie and Pilgrim Trusts 
and lesser bodies like the Stapleton and Thomas Wall 
Trusts may feel impelled to assist by forming endow- 
ments for its maintenance. Lastly, there are doubtless 
private benefactors who could swell the endowment by 
larger or smaller sums, and would do so in the certainty 
that their gifts would meet a real need. 

Whatever will come of Sir Michael Sadler’s proposal, 
we earnestly hope that it will receive the closest atten- 
tion, for we believe that if brought to function it would 
be of immense benefit to the progress of British 
education. 


Occasional Notes 


N R. J. H. BADLEY’S valedictory to “ Thirty-five 

years of co-education ” is published in The Times 
Educational Supplement. He is about to retire from the 
Headmastership of Bedales, of which 
he was the founder. His mature views 
on co-education are by no means 
extremist. He admits, for example, that co-education 
may not be adapted to all boys and to all girls, and that 
under co-educational conditions there must be some 
degree of separation, both in work and play. Have the 
new outlook and the new responsibilities which women 
have assumed since the War affected the problem ? 
Mr. Badley discusses this aspect sanely and temperately. 
If men and women are to work together to create a new 
world, it may be argued that the sooner they start this 
co-operation the better. We agree that, with the 
experience of a generation, co-education ‘‘ cannot now 
be dismissed as impracticable or untried.” There are, 
Mr. Badley says, a dozen English schools covering 
the whole of education from the nursery stage up to 
admission to the university, in which boys and girls 
are taught and live together. 


Co-Education. 


i F it ever comes to appointing a dictator for education, 
the choice will not be an easy one. The Teachers’ 
World has been asking a number of representative 
men what they would do in such cir- 


"Shei cumstances. At the risk of selecting 
; for mention points which the “ dic- 
tators’’ might not have desired to emphasize above 


others, we may say that Mr. Aldous Huxley would take 
several large groups of children and have each group 
educated in a different way—one, for example, under 
the Jesuit system, another according to the methods 
practised in “ advanced ” schools, and so on, afterwards 
comparing the results. Mr. Hilaire Belloc would abolish 
compulsory education altogether, but if asked to deal 
with the existing system he would recognize the priority 
of theology. No parent, he says, should be compelled 
to send his child to any school where the doctrine to 
which that parent adhered was not specifically taught as 
the foundation and first point of all the child’s educa- 
tion. Prof. J. B. S. Haldane believes in equality of 
opportunity, the direction of educational effort where 
it will yield the best results, and education as a prepara- 
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tion for life to-morrow, not the day before yesterday. 
He would reserve the secondary schools for the abler 
I0 or 20 per cent of children, and the universities for 
men and women of the level of the present scholarship 
winners. The articles should be read, in full, as con- 
taining plenty of arresting ideas, though we do not 
suppose that they will arouse an irresistible demand for 
a dictatorship. Perhaps it is just as well. 


A CONTRIBUTOR to The Times Educational Sup- 
plement proposes the creation of a corps of 
teacher-inspectors to meet the dual tasks where- 
by the value of a school is to-day 
assessed in two ways—by general 
inspections and by the results assessed 
by external examinations. He claims that inspectors 
under the present system are likely to be out of date 
in ten years time because they are not intimately 
experimenting with new ideas of teaching, and he urges 
that external examinations are not a valuable means of 
testing the efficiency of a school’s work. To remedy 
this, he suggests that selected teachers should be seconded 
for duty as inspectors, and during their tour of duty 
they would act as transmitters of ideas and judges of 
the capacity of pupils for promotion. The written 
examination would then be conducted by inspectors 
and supplemented by the pupil’s school record. We 
fear it would be impossible in practice for them to 
perform this latter function. We agree that inspectors 
should act more frequently as propagators of new ideas 
and experiments in teaching, but it is fair to say that 
they do so increasingly nowadays, and that there is far 
less complaint about hasty and censorious criticism on 
their part than was formerly the case. 


Teacher- 
Inspectors : 


N eee the proposal that some teachers 
should be seconded for a period of duty as in- 
spectors is neither impracticable nor unwise. It must 
be remembered, that two or three 

eere decades ago heads of departments in 
large secondary schools were frequently 

invited to act as occasional inspectors, and the practice 
has not yet ceased. But we think it could be extended 
with advantage. Teacher-inspectors could well be 
appointed for a limited period of years, not in order to 
supersede the functions of examining bodies but with a 
view to facilitating the exchange of new ideas and experi- 
ments in teaching. They would add variety and fresh- 
ness to the present inspectorate, and on their return to 
school after a few years they would provide promising 
material for promotion. The present system of segre- 
gating all inspectors permanently from active teaching 
is not entirely wholesome, and there is much to be said 
for a certain amount of interchange so as to make it 
possible for an assistant master to become an inspector 
for some years and then to return to teaching with the 
wider experience thus gained. But one comment must be 
made—it takes more than a few months for an inspector 
to learn the art of inspection, and no one should ever be 
considered for the post who does not possess a sympathetic 
understanding of human nature in addition to a wide 
knowledge of and a keen interest in educational practice. 
A VERY significant article dealing with Teachers’ 
Pensions appeared in Education on November 16. 

It dealt first with the retiring age, mentioning a proposal 
that had been on the agenda of the meeting of the 


Association of Education Committees at Cardiff to the 
effect that teachers should be retired 
compulsorily at the age of 60. This 
question was referred to the Execu- 
tive, which has practically unanimously decided to take 
no action in the matter. The writer of the article says 
that it is difficult to see what other decision could be 
reached, for the most elementary principles of justice 
dictate that the whole body of teachers must express 
agreement with the proposal before it can be brought 
into operation. If young teachers cannot find employ- 
ment, the size of classes can be reduced, but it is not 
just to turn older colleagues into unemployment, even 
with pensions, in order to find these young people work. 
Any local authority can impose such conditions of 
service as it deems desirable, but any rule compelling 
earlier retirement should not be made applicable to 
teachers already in the service. These views will be 
whole-heartedly endorsed by the teaching profession, 
which has been disturbed by recent happenings wholly 
out of accord with these admirable principles. The 
article also refers to the “‘ cut ” pension question and to 
the Government’s offer, saying that the Government 
should recognize that teachers have suffered more than 
any other class in the way of cuts, and that the National 
Exchequer has derived the whole of the benefit. “ Let 
us hope that the Chancellor will again have a substantial 
surplus, and that the Government will be gracious 
enough to earmark enough of it to reinstate all teachers’ 
pensions at their full value without bothering either 
teachers or local authorities.’’ And so say we. 


Teachers’ 
Pensions. 


ITHIN the last few years the Rhondda Education 

Committee has laid it down that teachers in its 
schools must retire at sixty. There was a storm of 
ineffective protest from the teachers on 
the grounds that its decision was 
contrary to the spirit of the Teacher’s 
Superannuation Acts. A resolution recently passed by a 
body of teachers in the Rhondda will tend to strengthen 
the view of the Authority. This resolution demands pro- 
motion to headships by strict seniority. As the promotion 
age for men to headships is, even under present condi- 
tions, about 50, it is obvious that, had the Committee not 
compelled retirement at 60, then the age for promotion 
would slowly but surely rise to somewhere near 60. 
What a prospect for teachers in an area in which all 
the worst features of educational inbreeding are already 
evident! This is the average progress of a Rhondda 
teacher—from Rhondda elementary school to Rhondda 
secondary school; then to a training college or uni- 
versity; then back to the Rhondda—which gives 
preference to its old pupils. Then the slow wait for 
promotion, for men at least, modified to some extent, at 
present, by some record for initiative and enterprise— 
a modification which would be abolished if the resolu- 
tion were accepted. Imagine the vicious effects on 
the school of this system of inbreeding, accen- 
tuated by a system of promotion by strict seniority, 
working in an atmosphere of canvassing in excelsis | 
What is to prevent the vigorous and courageous appli- 
cation of a fair system of promotion, paying due regard 
to age and worth, and the total abolition of canvassing ? 
Is it corruption and nepotism on the part of the Com- 
mittee, or utter selfishness and the total absence of 
educational ideals amongst the teachers, or utter in- 
difference amongst the citizens of this distressed area ? 


Promotion by 
Senility. 
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"THE Jubilee celebrations of University College, 
Bangor, were remarkable in two respects: in the 
first place there was complete co-operation of all 

religious denominations—in a land in 


E eE A e which denominational differences have 
Bangor. 9% been notably acute; in the second 


place, there were remarkable tributes 
to the outstanding contribution which had been made to 
the founding and development of the College by a man 
who was not a Welshman—its first Principal, Sir Harry 
Reichel—but who had learnt to love Wales and to speak 
and write its language with facility, and had found time 
to impress on its educational systems ideals and principles 
of organization which have enabled it to reach its 
present high standard. Critics who have recently 
asserted that the University of Wales is an irreligious 
institution, must have been surprised to find the cele- 
brations moulded on the lines of a religious service 
indicating, as the opening prayer, gratitude to Divine 
Providence for patronage and strength. The Bishop 
of Monmouth, who is spoken of as the next Deputy- 
Chancellor, stated that to make a worthy contri- 
bution to religious education was to complete the true 
function of a university. He said, “ When future 
historians seek to select the most characteristic feature 
of the latter portion of the nineteenth century, they may, 
very properly, refer to it as the age of the foundation of 
new universities. There is in the nation for which the uni- 
versity works a peculiar aptitude and, above all, spiritual 
value. ... The university can supply the intellectual 
discipline without which sentiment and emotion may 
pass beyond the bounds of their proper sphere.” 


N Wales there are two important and enthusiastic 
movements which, having similarity of aim so far 
as the preservation of the traditions and ideals of 
Wales and the expansion of the use of 


a ite the Welsh language are concerned, yet 
Peace. appear to diverge in policy so far as 


the treatment of nationalism is con- 
cerned. The Young Wales movement and the Nation- 
alist Party—an adult movement—have been engaged 
in a certain amount of controversy of recent years, 
based on a feeling of dissatisfaction amongst members 
of the latter association with what it is pleased to regard 
as the failure of the “ Urdd ” to develop in the youth of 
Wales a strong sentiment for Welsh Home Rule. The 
promoters of the Urdd reply that their business is to 
keep clear of politics, and to promote the use of the 
Welsh language and the love of Welsh literature, 
tradition, and ideals. The Director of the movement 
rightly says that the aim of youth movement is to 
inspire youth with the ideals of “ Citizenship ” ; that 
this 1s done in different ways in different countries, 
and that it is not the business of the Welsh movement 
to criticize the ideals and methods of other youth 
movements, but to get on with its own job in its own 
way and to establish firm links of friendship with youth 
in other countries. This would appear to be a policy 
of sound common sense. The Urdd deals, in the main, 
with children of school age, and therefore should be non- 
political. If it embarked on a policy of nationalism, it 
would not only cut across one of its main aims, which is 
to promote the spirit of peace amongst its members, 
but it would also alienate the support of thousands of 
moderate Welsh people who love their native language 
and want to see its use extended, but, and this is 
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significant, not in order that there shall be established 
another “ Little Ireland.” 


T new building for the University of London on 

the Bloomsbury site is now well above ground level. 
We are indebted to The Observer for some interesting 
sidelights on this important under- 


Tien taking—“‘a building in the grand style,” 
Building. as the writer of the article says, built 


stone upon stone without steel frame- 
work. The architect, Mr. Charles Holden, is giving 
special attention to the weathering of Portland stone, 
to which much of the architectural beauty of London is 
due. By excluding cornices and other projections, and 
by the vertical tooling of the stone, a special distinction 
will be given to the building. “ In arranging for vertical 
tooling of the stones for the University building,” 
Mr. Holden says, “ it seems to me I have also hit on a 
way, as experts will understand, of helping to ensure the 
effect of better workmanship.” The height of the tower 
will be 210 ft. and the section of the building facing the 
British Museum will be completed in 1930. 


XFORD has honoured its first graduate who became 
Archbishop of Canterbury, St. Edmund of 
Abingdon, by re-founding St. Edmund Hall and pro- 
viding new buildings and completing 
of Pt its quadrangle. Appropriately, the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury oft- 
ciated at the opening ceremony. Queen’s College has 
consented to the abolition of its statutory mght to 
nominate the principal of the Hall and has also offered 
financial assistance, ‘‘ a piece of conspicuous generosity,” 
as the Archbishop said. St. Edmund, like Abelard, 
another University prototype, ended his life in apparent 
failure, soon followed by honour and fame, which in 
St. Edmund’s case has taken the form of canonization 
and now, some 700 years later, in the permanent estab- 
lishment in the University of Oxford, of the Hall bearing 
his name. The Principal of the Hall in a eulogium 
published in The Times, gives him homage as more than 
a man of learning—‘‘ a man endowed with great spiritual 
gifts, who under the discipline of the severest asceticism 
combined in an exceptional degree the ardent qualities 
of faith and intellect which characterized the university 
movement at its best.” 


VV ESTE IELD COLLEGE, in Hampstead, affliated 
to the University of London, is appealing for 
£100,000 for extensions to its buildings, especially an 
Westfleld increase of residential accommodation 
College. for its students. It is not intended to 
increase the total number of students 
above a modest 150, a small number for a university 
college with professors and readers and laboratories. 
With every sympathy for the desire to retain the 
intimate and original character of the College, we 
should recommend the College to make an effort to 
meet more fully the unsatisfied demands for women’s 
higher education. Thring of Uppingham considered 
400 to be the maximum, not necessarily the optimum 
number of boys in a public school. Westfield, Bedford, 
and Holloway Colleges are the only general women’s 
colleges in the University of London. Both University 
College and King’s College are definitely co-educational, 
and other colleges admit a limited number of women 
students. It appears to be nobody’s duty to ascertain 
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the extent of the unsatisfied demand for women’s higher 
education. Are we not reaching a stage in university 
education corresponding to the time in the history of 
secondary education when the Girls’ Public Day Schools 
Company was founded ? 


T co-relation of mathematics and science teaching 

is a practical question which has engaged the 
attention of the Science Masters’ Association for some 
years. In its latest report on this 
subject, published in the School Science 
Review, the suggestion is advanced 
that teachers of these subjects in particular schools 
should meet and come to an agreement for co-operation. 
For example, the mathematical teacher might be warned 
that the physics teacher will be dealing with concave 
mirrors with a view to the mathematics teachers dealing 
with the corresponding mathematics. Accordingly a 
table has been drawn up showing the mathematics 
corresponding to the various subjects included in 
syllabuses for chemistry, electricity and magnetism, 
heat, hydrostatics, and light. Another table is devoted 
to graphs based on mechanical and physical variations, 
including those not expressible by any mathematical 
function. Mr. F. A. Meier, of Rugby, acted as Chairman 
of the sub-committee responsible for the work. 


Mathematics 
and Science. 


T is not always that a captain of industry is at his 
best when addressing an educational gathering, 
but some very stimulating remarks were made by Lord 
Trent when he spoke recently to the 
students at University College, Notting- 
ham. Heappealed to them to cultivate 
a zest for knowledge for its own sake and because know- 
ledge meant power. A university career, often regarded 
as the coping-stone of one’s education, was really only 
the foundation-stone, and its success was to be judged by 
the extent to which it made people greedy for knowledge 
for the rest of their lives. They all knew the wireless 
expert who eternally twiddled the controls of his set 
and never stopped to listen to what was coming through. 
He was typical of the people who go through life in 
blinkers, having no sense of perspective, however good 
they might be at their own particular job. They could 
have no creative imagination because there could be no 
imagination without knowledge, and they suffered from 
one-track minds. Such people became a burden to 
themselves and those with whom they lived. This is a 
wise saying. It is just these people with one-track 
minds who cannot grasp the essentials of a problem, 
and who tend to oppose any reform which is outside 
the narrow range of their vision. 


One-track 
Minds. 


IR MICHAEL SADLER, who recently remarked 
that an over-supply of academic education breeds 
student-agitators like mosquitoes, has been explaining 
himself in the columns of the School- 

p „Elto by master. He begins by agreeing that 

` human welfare would be jeopardized 
if we cut the throats of men and women of outstanding 
originality, courage and enterprise—he mentions a large 
number of these—and that star players need good teams 
to back them up. So there are two élites, both necessary 
to the State, and the problem is how to recruit them 
both within the framework of an educational system. 
To secure the first, we must have a loose-knit side to 
our educational system and avoid bureaucratic over- 
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regulation. A liberal education must be interpreted 
in a humane spirit and not be dried down into the diet 
supposed to be good for rearing dons and donnettes. 
Unfair privileges of birth and influence made his blood 
boil, but the difficulty was to make every career effec- 
tively open to true talent without trusting blindly to 
open intellectual competition. An élite should be chosen 
in the light of the requirements of the coming social 
order—but who knew what that would be? At the 
moment he could not see his way beyond insisting 
that the essentials of a liberal education should be the 
birthright of every child. From the first, the body should 
be trained to health, grace and self-mastery, and we 
should integrate the artistic training of the body with 
our attempts to train the mind. No one will object 
to this—except when it comes to putting it into actual 
practice. 


qa. preparation of adolescents for the duties of 
citizenship is coming more and more to be recog- 
nized as of great importance, and it is therefore not 
surprising to find that the A.M.A. for 
November devotes a leading article to 
the subject. In doing so, it points out 
that the criticism that young people go out into the 
world without any proper conception of their municipal 
and national duties, has to some extent been met. 
Schools have realized that the history of Europe since 
1815 is of importance, and there are excellent textbooks 
in civics which facilitate definite instruction. In some 
schools, however, the information picked up in a general 
way and in the debating society is considered sufficient. 
After referring to the apprehensions that have been 
aroused among English teachers by the way in which the 
intellectual freedom of educationists is being circum- 
scribed on the Continent, the article goes on to ask to 
what end education in citizenship should be directed in 
a democratic country such as our own. Should the 
pupil be prepared merely to take his place without 
friction in the world which he will find waiting for him, 
and to help to work existing institutions, or should we 
look a little farther and endeavour, in the words of 
J. H. Robinson, to cultivate a justifiable admiration for 
the achievements and traditional ideals of mankind white 
developing the requisite knowledge of prevailing abuses ? 


Education for 
Citizenship. 


ROF. E. ALLISON PEERS, in his inaugural 
address to the new Institute of Hispanic Studies, 
reported striking progress in the teaching of Spanish 
during the last twenty years. Spanish, 
he said, after English, was the most 
widely spoken language in the world 
and, as such, deserved to rank with French and German 
in our schools. The number of professorial chairs of 
Spanish has increased in the British Isles from one to 
seven since 1914, and nearly 300 secondary schools now 
teach the language, compared with possibly thirty 
twenty years ago. He appealed for more scholarships 
in aid of travel for the purpose of advanced study, for 
vacation courses, and for facilities for publication. 
Another Hispanic language which deserves encourage- 
ment is Portuguese. The new Institute is centred in 
Liverpool, “ with its proved enthusiasm for Hispanic 
studies.” Prof. Peers has done the Emersonian “ one 
stroke of faithful work” in acting as academic 
ambassador for a great culture and has set a good 
example to other university professors. 


Teaching of 
Spanish. 
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ORD HALIFAX, President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, has a happy knack of leaving behind the 
aroma of Whitehall when he preaches the gospel of 
education. At the opening of the 
Hereward Senior School at March, he 
talked good sense on the distinction 
between the academic and practical, the cultural and 
vocational conceptions of education. The object of all 
education, as he said, is “‘ to stimulate the natural powers 
and aptitudes, to develop personality, to help children 
to be adaptable, alert, and self-reliant, with some 
knowledge of the world, some power of judgment, and 
common sense.” He asked whether we could have 
stood as firm in our main attitude and our policy if we 
had not had an educated people? The new senior schools 
he regarded as ‘‘ probably the most promising educational 
development of to-day.” Owing to financial exigencies, 
these schools were not being established as rapidly as 
could be wished. The Board of Education will, we trust, 
do its part not only in stimulation, but in publishing 
information of this new and interesting experiment. 


New Senior 
Schools. 


T Victoria League is doing excellent work in helping 
oversea students in this country. Miss Drayton, 
its Secretary, recently discussed the problem before the 
Education Circle of the Royal Empire 
bears Society. Of non-white nationality 
alone, it is estimated that from 3,500 
to 4,000 are studying in this country, a substantial 
proportion of the total number of university students. 
A majority, possibly 2,400, are from India, and there 
are 400 Japanese, 400 Chinese, 50 Siamese, 60 Arabs, 
50 Persians, and 50 Egyptians. Some 200 are women 
students. Race discrimination, Mr. Aird said in the 
discussion, is rare, but the authorities of colleges and 
medical schools are faced with a difficult problem when 
the admission of an oversea student means the exclusion 
ofa home student. Plainly there must also be a financial 
aspect of the problem ; for none or few of these students 
presumably pays the cost of his higher education in this 
country. To be offset, the promotion of imperial and 
international goodwill is a valuable asset. In no better 
way is it possible to gain knowledge of our complex. 


S searching criticism of the new Junior Instruc- 
tion Centres was a feature of the presidential address 
delivered by Mr. H. J. Lane to the National Federation 
of Class Teachers. He pointed out that 


Leet oct these centres are not schools in any 
Conference. Teal sense. For any educational insti- 


tution to have a lasting influence for 
good upon its scholars, there must be continuity in 
attendance. There was to be no continuity in these 
centres, for their purpose was merely to shelter tem- 
porarily from the evils of the streets those lads and 
girls unfortunately unable to obtain employment. 
How could they ever foster a nascent interest in learning, 
a loyalty to and respect for school, and a love of school 
life, while their pupils were envying their companions 
who had escaped and acquired what seemed to them the 
greater freedom and dignity of a wage-earner? In 
another part of an excellent address, Mr. Lane remarked 
on the public taste, pointing out that even to-day, 
after sixty-four years of popular education, editors 
devote more space to the domestic difficulties of film 
stars or to the ugly details of the discovery of a dis- 
membered corpse than to the decision of a statesman 
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affecting the lives of the people of half the world. And 
there will be many to agree with his dictum that failure 
to develop the latent intellectual powers of a nation 
of 45,000,000 is the most stupendous example of waste 
that any one could imagine. 


Te conference organized at Oxford by the Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers was international in 
character, recalling the earliest traditions of the medieval 
university. This contrasts with the 
official action of British universities in 
stressing the Imperial aspects of univer- 
sity education. Important as these are 
and useful as the work accomplished by the Universities 
Bureau of the British Empire has been, the field for dis- 
cussion has been unduly restricted. Necessarily, some of 
the subjects discussed at Oxford, such as the question of 
academic freedom, were embarrassing to some of the 
Continental visitors; but Prof. Fischer asserted that 
Germany, looking back on her long tradition of scholar- 
ship, might be trusted to protect academic freedom 
to-day and in the future. Expecially welcome were the 
academic visitors from the United States, who took a 
vigorous part in the discussion of vocational training— 
specialization versus culture. 


International 
University 
Conference. 


MONG some of the more conservative teachers of 
science, the idea still lingers that the mental dis- 
cipline of biology is inferior to that of the physical 
sciences. The papers read at the 
Scottish National Conference on “ The 
Place of Biology in Education,” which 
was organized by the British Social Hygiene Council 
and held at City Chambers, Edinburgh, in October last, 
should do much to dispel this idea; for their authors 
were unanimous in the conviction that biology has 
cultural value of a kind to be found in no other subject 
of education. They also emphasized the fact—too often 
ignored—that the biological point of view is essential for 
the maintenance and progress of human civilization. 
As Dr. Vaughan remarked in this connexion, “‘ Without 
biology, hygiene teaching must remain in the air ”; 
while Prof. Crew, opening wider vistas, pointed out 
that the modern state is an immense organism in which 
human beings take the place of cells, and that biology 
gives to man the power of controlling his own destiny 
throughout future ages. Finally Prof. James Ritchie 
reminded his hearers that only as the study of life—as 
distinct from the machinery of life—can biology realize 
the fullness of its promise. 


Biology and 
Education. 


T whole of the Roman Catholic part of the popu- 
lation is protesting strongly against the decree of 
the Ministry of Education to amalgamate boys’ and 
girls’ schools “ if these schools can be 

p aae more economically conducted at one 

` establishment, provided always where 

the average daily attendance of pupils of one of the 
schools for the preceding year has been less than fifty.” 
They object to mixed schools on the ground that they 
have been condemned by the Head of their Church. 
The spokesmen of the Ministry reply that in the 
“ Killanin Report ” in 1916 a similar recommendation 
was made and the Report was signed by the late Cardinal 
O'Donnell without reservation. There is no doubt 
that this will be felt as an additional grievance by the 
Catholics of Northern Ireland, who have already 
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suffered by the regulations governing the transfer of 
schools. It is not a parallel to point to the fact that 
Protestant schools in the Free State are compelled to 
learn Irish, as this is not a question in which religions 
scruples are involved. 


aes attempt to form a Council of Education has 
failed. The cause is not known for certain, but it 
is stated that the project was dropped owing to repre- 
sentation made by the Catholic Hier- 
ie Hat le archy. Protests against the new regu- 
: lations for intensifying the teaching of 
Irish have come from the National Teachers of Cork 
and Tipperary. An intolerable burden, they claim, will 
be laid on the teachers, and the cause of the revival of 
the language will not be advanced. A very enthusiastic 
supporter of the policy of revival, not a teacher but a 
parent of children in a primary school, said to the writer 
of these notes, ‘‘ The Government are making the same 
mistake as the English made when they insisted on 
teaching Irish-speaking children through the medium of 
English. We now are teaching English-speaking children 
through the medium of Irish and producing a nation of 
illiterates.”” There is little doubt that the opposition of 
the primary school and the present policy will grow. 


A VERY important decision of the District Courts 
may affect the liberty of all parents who are citizens 
of the Irish Free State. By the School Attendance 
Act all parents are compelled to send 
Limitation of | their children to a school which, in the 
Parental Control. opinion of the Minister of Education, is 
an adequate one. Ina case in which a 
parent was prosecuted for sending a child to a private 
school in which Irish was not taught, the District 
Justice decided that such a school could not be recog- 
nized for the purpose of the Act and imposed a fine. 
Of course the whole question will go farther, but if sucha 
decision is upheld, it will lead to remarkable consequences. 
Not only may a parent be deprived of the ultimate right, 
which he at present possesses, to decide what subjects his 
child shall learn, but it will logically follow that he may 
altogether be forbidden to send his children for educa- 
tion outside the Free State, should he desire to do so. 


T Civil Service Commissioners are recognized as 
the most capable examining body in the country. 
Their responsibility is great and they are worthy of it. 
But regulations, for which they ma 
lihe not be responsible, create e e 
ard cases. One such is that of Mr. 
C. W. Jardine. He must be one of the outstanding 
brains of his year, as he passed first for the Home Civil 
Service, the Indian Civil, the Diplomatic, and the 
Consular Services. Such a record is probably unique. 
On his choosing the Diplomatic, he was rejected by the 
medical board for foreign service, and an appeal has 
failed. So Mr. Jardine is lost by the diplomatists, and 
as there was no vacancy at the Treasury, he has had to 
content himself with the Board of Trade. All this worry 
might have been avoided if the medical examination 
took place before instead of after the written examina- 
tion. A candidate would thus be spared heavy fees for 
the expert tuition he has to secure, and much saving of 
time at attempting to enter a career for which he is not 
eligible. But Mr. Jardine may not be lost to the Treasury 
after all. That ofħce has the reputation of rarely taking 
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a candidate straight from the examination, but of 
getting likely clerks by transference from other offices 
where they have proved their worth. So Mr. Jardine 
may yet become the Sir Warren Fisher of the future. 


pror FILON, Vice-Chancellor of London University, 
in presenting the awards at the London School of 
Medicine for Women (associated with Royal Free 

Hospital), while refusing to express 


Eene any opinion on the vexed question of 
for Women. medical co-education, took the prag- 


matic view that what women had 
accomplished for themselves in medical education was 
worthy of commendation. So long as women kept to 
the methods of men, he said, they had to admit a position 
of inferiority, but when they struck out for themselves 
and developed their own methods, “ then women would 
take their rightful place in the educational sphere.” 
This pronouncement is perhaps difficult to reconcile 
with the policy adopted by the University some years 
ago strongly in favour of medical co-education. None of 
the men’s medical schools in London has since adopted 
this policy, and it appears probable that in future 
additional facilities for women’s medical education will 
beprovided in London by new schools for women only. 


Tor a school with 10,000 children is possible has 
been demonstrated in the United States, but the 


. idea seems out of accord with English conceptions of 


education. In the world of science, 
a bulk reactions are entirely different 
j from test-tube reactions. Ships find 
their limit in the size of harbours, in vulnerability, in 
cost. A battalion, the largest unit in the army, corre- 
sponds in numbers to our largest public schools. People 
who talk about the gain in efficiency which may be 
secured by concentration, forget that there may be an 
increase in inefficiency. An inefficient large school is a 
more serious matter than an inefficient small school, 
counterbalanced by efficient small schools in the same 
city. Sir Michael Sadler has a vision of a London 
University with 40,000 students. But as he himself 
admits in an article in the Dazly Telegraph: “ Unwieldy 
numbers threaten the most precious qualities of university 
education.” 


i a recent address to the Historical and Literary 
Section of the Royal Philosophical Society of 
Scotland, Dr. William Boyd reviewed the educational 

tradition of Scotland. Wherever the 


ae cea Scot wandered, his success was usually 
History. credited to the satisfactory nature of 


his education. It was taken for granted 
that the schools of his native land had made him the 
man he was. While there was a measure of truth in 
this, the schools should share the credit with his race 
and his climate. A virile and mixed race, steeled and 
disciplined by hard conditions and a searching climate, 
naturally developed as a steady, reliable, sensible people. 
But, on the whole, for an understanding of the dis- 
tinguishing features of the nation, history was more 
important than geography. The fact that for centuries 
there had been an open road from the remotest country 
school to the university for children of every rank and 
class, and that most Scottish people had been animated 
by a faith in the power of the school to give their children 
a special chance in life, could only be understood by 
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thinking back along the past centuries of the nation’s 
history. If Scotland was in a special sense the land 
of educational democracy, it was because for over one 
thousand two hundred years her education had been 
controlled by a succession of three great Churches— 
Celtic, Roman and Presbyterian—each of which had 
fostered and kept alive the fundamental character and 
conception of human equality and had striven to give 
it effect in the nurture of the children. It was some- 
times thought that John Knox was the originator of the 
great tradition of Scottish education, but Knox, much 
as his country owed to him, was merely building on 
foundations already laid. For over twelve centuries 
the influence of the Church had been very deep, and 
was responsible both for the strength and the weakness 
of the Scottish culture. 


T HE Provand’s Lordship Club of Glasgow has 
arranged for a series of lectures on the four Uni- 
versities of Scotłand and on Oxford and Cambridge. 
The series was inaugurated by Sir James Irvine, 
Anioi Principal of St. Andrews, who dealt with 
University. the story of the oldest of the Scottish 
universities. St. Andrews, he said, 
was the oldest, the smallest, and the most romantic of 
the Scottish seats of learning. All of these qualities 
were important and had to be considered in attempting 
to understand the character and tradition of St. Andrews. 
It must not be thought that universities were all more 
or less alike. They were really as different as individuals 
were different, and for the same reasons. They had 
different origins, they had grown up under different 
environments, they had taken part in history of different 
phases, and they had accumulated those strange and 
intangible factors of tradition which did so much to 
influence life. Sir James described the historic features 
of the University, illustrating his remarks by lantern 
views. He spoke of the important research work that 
is being carried on and then proceeded to speak of the 
development of the residential system, the growth of 
which had been the biggest development of recent years. 
They were drawing students from all over the country, 
literally from Land’s End to John o’ Groats. They felt that 
in extending the residential system, they were giving to 
Scottish students the more precious parts of the Oxford 
and Cambridge tradition, not in mere slavish imitation, 
but returning as it were to the old days when the univer- 
sities were rooted in the Church and the spirit of learn- 
ing spread from master to disciple. 


WTE so many attacks on democratic government, 

it is well that Oxford University, exemplifying 
an early and pure form of democratic controł, should 
discuss improvements in legislative 


a r AA methods. The Censor of St. Catherine’s 
Oxford. has introduced in Congregation a new 


Statute, having for its aim to increase 
the co-operation between Congregation and the Council 
and to dissipate the present darkness and suspicion as 
to the intentions of the Council. Additional powers are 
proposed to members of Congregation to ask questions 
and to move resolutions and, in future, notice of opposi- 
tion to the preamble would be compulsory, thus ensuring 
full discussion. The matter is not yet settled ; but the 
proposals appear to represent, as the mover asserted, 
“an honest attempt to improve the relations between 
Council and Congregation.” 


R. BALDWIN, Chancellor of the University, in 
officially opening the new Institute, had some 
heartening words to say about the vouth of to-day, 
often charged with decadence. The 


Mr. Baldwin Elizabethan spirit of adventure, he 
on National 
Character. declared, was not only not dead, but 


was rampant. Success was not enough 
and might be a poor thing, contrasted to such a glorious 
failure as Sir Richard Grenville’s, whose name has 
survived those of men apparently more successful. 
Scott and his companions had kept faith and conquered 
self. “ They would live in the hearts of their country- 
men, and of greathearted men in other lands, until the 
end of time.” Mr. Baldwin’s invigorating address is 
opportune. If there are perils to face, it is well to be 
reminded in eloguent words and in perdurable bronze, 
that those who have gone before have set us an 
imperishable example. 


Pyrola research institute has been opened at 

Cambridge—the Scott Polar Research Institute— 
worthy memorial to a great explorer and a very gallant 
gentleman. <A gift of £6,000 from the 
Trustees of the Scott Mansion House 
Fund has been supplemented bv £4,000 
from the Pilgrim Trust and £2,000 (for a publications 
fund) from the Trustees of the British Museum, together 
with smaller donations. The building, designed by 
Sir Herbert Baker, is adorned with Lady Hilton Young's 
bust of Captain Scott and a frieze declaring Quaestvit 
arcana poli videt Dei. Prof. F. Debenham, in an article 
in The Times, defines the Institutes aim—‘“‘ to make 
exploration easier, less expensive, and more valuable.” 
Twenty-one years have elapsed since the tragic news of 
“ Scott’s Last Expedition ” shocked the world. The 
new Institute will perpetuate the memory of a great 
man and of a great achievement. 


Polar Research. 


SERIES of articles under the title “ University 
Entrance Scholarships : Subjects and Standards,” 
will begin in the January issue and continue throughout 
the vear. Dr. Cyril Norwood will write 
the introductory article for the January 
number. Each of the articles following 
will deal with a particular subject of the curriculum. 
Consideration will be given to the arrangement of 
courses, types of papers set, desirable improvements to 
the system, standard, scope, and other matters of 
practical interest to teachers concerned with scholarship 
examinations for universities. 


Series Articles, 
1935. 


DRAMATIC PRopDuUCTION.—A New Year Vacation School of 
Dramatic Production, organized by the Little Theatre, Citizen 
House, Bath, will be held at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead. 
from December 28 to January 6, and alternatively, from 
January 4 to January 13, 1935. This course includes a thoroughly 
practical and individual training in every branch of play pro- 
duction and stage technique. Acting parts are guaranteed to 
every member, if desired, and public performances are given at 
the close of the course. Special programmes for schools and 
colleges are rehearsed. The acting of mime-ballads also forms a 
considerable feature of the course, and is greatly appreciated. 
Scenery-making, costume and lighting demonstrations form a 
regular feature of the course, and' every member is taught 
individually how to adapt schoolroom platforms, institute halls, 
&c., and make them into excellent little theatres with the maxı- 
mum of imagination and creative talent, and the minimum of 
cost. All properties, scenery, &c., used in the public performances 
are made during the course by the members, so that the final pro- 
ductions prove demonstrations of the utmost practical interest. 
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Christmas Books, 1934 


R. H. V. MORTON, in his recent book on Palestine, 

mentions that the Abyssinian Christians celebrate 
Christmas once a month. This seems to conjure up a 
pleasing picture of some dusky reviewer, writing, every four 
weeks, an article of the kind that follows for what corre- 
sponds to The Journal of Education in those parts—if the 
Output of Christmas books warrants it. However that 
may be, we can at any rate say that some of the books 
before us are worthy of translation into Abyssinian or 
any other language. 

A few books of a more serious type may be noted first. 
For example, Messrs. A. & C. Black offer a clearly printed 
edition of Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, abridged and 
adapted by Elizabeth W. Grierson. This has eight coloured 
illustrations, and will make an acceptable presentation 
volume. The same publishers issue The Book of Scotland 
for Young People, by G. E. Mitton, a highly interesting 
book in which the reader is conducted through the country 
in a chatty manner, learning much of its places and people. 
Here and there we get a remarkable story like that of 
Duncan Maclean of Mull, or are told in vivid prose how the 
lighthouse on the Inchcape Rock was constructed. A 
volume of permanent value is The Collected Poems of John 
Galsworthy (Heinemann). It contains most of the author’s 
poems, including some that have not been published 
before. Varying moods are here, but perhaps the reader 
will turn most often to those poems that dream of peace : 


“ Bells of remembrance, on this summer’s eve 
Of our relief, Peace and Goodwill ring in ! 
Ring out the Past, and let not Hate bereave 
Our dreaming Dead of all they died to win! ” 


Sir John Hawkins, by Philip Gosse (John Lane) is not 
an apology for Hawkins, but an attempt to explain him 
—the one Elizabethan seaman who was not a “ sea dog.” 
The volume is one of the famous ‘‘ Golden Hind ” series. 
Two further books of the “ classic ” variety are editions 
of Swift’s Gulliver's Travels and Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- 
peare (Seeley, Service). For younger children Aesop’s 
Fables, retold by Blanche Winter (Ward, Lock) with 
twenty-four plates in colour, may well be chosen. There 
is also an illustrated edition of Dickens’s Christmas Carol, 
published by the Religious Tract Society. 

At this point, too, we may mention the atlases supplied 
in de luxe bindings by Philip & Son. We know more than 
one young person who would like to add a good atlas to 
his library, so that the Centenary Record Atlas, the Handy 
Volume Atlas of the World, and the A BC Pocket Atlas- 
Guide to London, all of which have passed through many 
editions, should please their recipients. 

Some children will demand a book of scientific interest, 
and there are several of these to choose from. One of the 
most popular will certainly be Through Space and Time, 
by Sir James Jeans (Cambridge University Press). It is 
based on the Royal Institution Lectures delivered last 
Christmas, and will be found a most fascinating volume 
as regards both text and illustrations. The boy who gets 
it will have to hide it from father. Radio Round the World, 
by A. W. Haslett (Cambridge University Press) is another 
interesting book. Parts of it will possibly make rather 
stiff reading for a youngster. But the subject is so attrac- 
tive—was it not an English schoolboy who first established 
communication with New Zealand ?—that many boys will 
devour the book with gusto. The Romance of Engineering, 
by Dr. A. D. Merriman (Harrap), is a comprehensive volume 
which, beginning with a chapter on Science in Antiquity, 
traces the progress which has been made and tells of the 
coming of railways, the conquest of the air, lighthouse 
building, tunnelling and many other feats of engineering. 

Mr. John Langdon-Davies has a book called Inside the 
Atom (Routledge). Its three sections are entitled “ Nature’s 
Building Bricks,” ‘‘ Inside the Atom,” and ‘“ Waves.” 


The author, in a simple and arresting way} answers many 
questions and provides a good introduction to the subject. 
More Living Things for Lively Youngsters, by T. J. S. 
Rowland (Cassell) continues the useful method of the 
former book in presenting the elements of structural biology 
to young children, who will regard the whole thing as good 
fun and learn much from it. A fine book for the nature- 
lover is All About Birds, by W. S. Berridge (Harrap) with 
over a hundred photographic illustrations. This should be 
looked at more than once. Two of Ward, Lock’s well- 
known Wonder Books may also be mentioned here. The 
Wonder Book of Do You Know ? answers such questions as 
“ What is an eclipse ? ” ‘‘ What is a fairy ring? ” “ What 
makes an echo? ” and “ What are quicksands ? ” The 
eighth edition of The Wonder Book of Aircraft needs no 
introduction. Each volume is abundantly illustrated. The 
four little books in Blackie’s Flying Series—How an Aero- 
plane Flies, How the Airman Finds his Way, Exploring by 
Air, and Great Stories of the Air, by F. V. Monk and H. T. 
Winter, are thrilling as well as informative. And, since 
most boys are interested in railways, a revised edition of 
The Railways of Great Britain, by G. Gibbard Jackson 
(The Boys’ Own Paper Office), should not be overlooked. 
We have dipped into it again with considerable pleasure. 
Let us now start on the true stories of adventure. The 
first volume that comes to our hand is a new edition of 
Sir Percy Fitzpatrick’s famous book, Jock of the Bushveld 
(Longmans). It has the great advantage of being all true, 
and is lavishly illustrated throughout. Another book that 
cannot fail to please is Heroes of Everyday Adventure, by 
T. C. Bridges and H. H. Tiltman (Harrap). The authors 
are already well known to boys, and here they tell of the 
work of policemen, lifeboatmen, divers, firemen, miners, 
engineers, scientists and others who have faced danger in 
the course of their ordinary duty. There is plenty of 
stirring adventure in The Log of a Limejuicer, by J. P. 
Barker (Putnam), in which a master mariner relates the 
true story of his vivid experiences under sail. A book to 
be particularly noted is Young Fu, by Elizabeth Foreman 
Lewis (Harrap), which tells, very sympathetically, the 
story of a Chinese boy of the Upper Yangtze. He is poor 
enough, and becomes apprenticed to a coppersmith, in 
which capacity he has a number of thrilling adventures 
due to the troubled state of the country. The volume shows 
insight and understanding. And a reprint of Tschtffely’s 
Ride, by A. F. Tschiffely (Heinemann), should not be 
missed. This account of a ride of 10,000 miles in the 
saddle from Argentina, to Washington, is a most vivid and 
interesting volume. Other real experiences make up Some 
Great Adventurers, by B. Webster Smith (Blackie), in which 
we are told of Hudson, Franklin, Mungo Park, Cook, 
Livingstone, and other pioneers. And perhaps this is the 
right place to mention a most attractive book by Cherry 
Kearton—The Lion’s Roar (Longmans), in which the famous 
naturalist tells of many adventures in the heart of Africa. 
There is a large consignment of what we may call adven- 
ture stories proper. Every boy will like The Taking of the 
Gry, by John Masefield (Heinemann). In this vigorous 
yarn the Poet Laureate recounts the adventures of an 
English boy in “ the Civil War in Santa Ana in IgII.”’ 
Drake’s unused channel (there is a plan of it on the cover) 
is worked in, and most boys will agree after reading the 
work that “ the sea's like rheumatism or marriage: it 
gets you before you know it: and it’s hard to drop.” 
Percy Westerman has a habit of choosing his villains well, 
and in The Black Hawk (Blackie), a pirate named ‘“‘ Grim 
Flick ’’ holds the stage through many exciting scenes. 
Of course, his ship is blown sky-high in the end. Somebody 
will want an air story, and The Corsair of the Skies, by 
A. G. Vercoe (Blackie), will do very well. An airship run 
by wealthy men is “ pirated’’ by a mysterious flying- 
boat, the Black Bat, and all sorts of adventures follow, 
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quite up to date with radio beams, to say nothing of a 
mad scientist. Equally exciting is The White Phantom, 
by John Hunter (Cassell), all about a super-ship that can 
travel at seventy miles an hour and an airship that rivals 
it—The Silver Eagle. We start off well with stolen gold, 
and Arctic perils have to be faced before the end of an 
amazing tale. Those who like a mystery story should 
sample The Golden Horse, by K. Wallis Coales (Oxford 
University Press), all about an Australian boy who comes 
to an English fishing village. Hidden treasure, smugglers, 
and the final solution of the mystery help to make an 
acceptable volume. Ralph the Rover, by Robert Harding 
(Religious Tract Society), tells how a ‘terror robber” is 
tracked down. Space fails us when we would speak of 
others, but any of the following will be found thrilling 
enough: The Fourth Engineer, by Laurence R. Bourne 
(Oxford University Press); The Westow Talisman, by 
P. F. Westerman (Blackie); In the Secret Sea, by W. E. 
Cule (Sheldon Press); and Two Young Adventurers, by 
E. Marc (Cassell). 

The school stories are up to standard. Revolt at Fallas, 
by Gunby Hadath (Oxford University Press), is well 
written and of a rather unusual type. The hero holds a 
public school scholarship, but finds that he cannot afford 
_to spend as much as other boys do. He makes himself 
unpopular by saying that the school is not carrying out 
the objects of its founder (from whom, as it turns out in the 
end, he is descended). There is much to admire in his 
character, though he is not always tactful. Our schoolboy 
critic strongly recommends the book. Buckle of Barchester, 
by St. John Pearce (Ward, Lock), is written in a lighter 
style. ‘‘ Buckle ” begins by pulling a schoolfellow out 
of a pond, and he continues to hold attention throughout 
a number of diverting incidents. Play to the Whistle, 
by Michael Poole (Oxford University Press), tells of a boy 
who is unexpectedly elected captain of football, and then, 
after being tricked into resigning, re-elected. Boys learn 
how to play to the whistle in more senses than one, and 
a mystery lends spice to the story. Then there is the omni- 
bus volume containing three stories by Desmond Coke— 
The Bending of a Twig, The House Prefect, and The Worst 
House at Sherborough (Oxford University Press). Mr. Coke 
should need no recommendation, and the book offers good 
value. The same may be said of A Boys’ School Bus 
(Sheldon Press), which contains four good stories by different 
authors. We have been particularly pleased with the second 
of these—The Lamb House Plot, by D. M. Percy Smith. 

The girls also have a couple of omnibus volumes, one 
by that popular writer Winifred Darch, containing Chris 
and Some Others, Heather at the High School, and Jean of 
the Fifth (Oxford University Press), and the other, similar 
in style to the boys’ book, comprising four stories grouped 
together under the title A Girls’ School Bus (Sheldon 
Press). Of the others, we can recommend The Fighting 
Fourth, by E. M. de Foubert (Oxford University Press). 
The fourth form has managed to get a bad name, and is 
in danger of losing its identity by being distributed among 
other forms. But they decide to try to reform and to 
perform works of supererogation, and they win through 
in the end, not without exciting incidents. The story of 
the little girl from the holiday home is cleverly worked in, 
and the book will please. That Eventful Term, by Veronica 
Marlow (Oxford University Press), is about a venturesome 
girl who means to get as much as she can out of her second 
term—a crowded, eventful tale. Miss Angela Brazil, an 
old favourite, is to the fore with Jean's Golden Term 
(Blackie). The heroine finds herself at school after living 
a happy-go-lucky life with “aunt and uncle ” (not rela- 
tions really), and some of the usual school incidents are 
combined with the solving of the mystery of her identity. 

The Odd House at Grangecourt, by Dorothy Denison (Religi- 
ous Tract Society), is suitable for younger girls, who will 
wonder what is coming when three unusual girls introduce 
themselves in the first chapter. In Edna’s Second Chance, 
by Marjorie W. Newman (Sheldon Press), we have a story 


rather out of the common. The scene is laid in a primary 
school, and Edna, who misses her chance of a scholarship 
owing to illness, finally gains one of a different kind in a 
domestic science school. 

We find, as usual, a goodly array of annuals. We turn 
first, with happy memories of boyhood, to Volume LVI 
of The Boy’s Own Annual, edited by G. J. H. Northcroft 
(Religious Tract Society). It offers a feast of good things, 
including a long story by Percy Westerman, articles on 
famous figures in cricket and football, informative and 
scientific articles and other delights. The Girl's Own Annual, 
edited by Gladys M. Spratt, comes from the same publishers, 
and is just a year younger. Here again we have stories of 
adventure, mystery and school, and interesting articles on 
hobbies, sports and travel. Both volumes are fully illus- 
trated. The firm of Blackie has a well-deserved reputation 
for books of this type, and once more they do not fail us. 

Blackie’s Boy’s Annual is well up to standard with 
exciting stories and school escapades, and the correspond- 
ing book for girls contains contributions from favourite 
authors such as M. E. Buckingham, Ruth Cobb, Natalie 
Joan and Violet M. Methley, making a healthy and inter- 
esting medley. The Children’s Annual, too, with its large 
print and coloured pictures, will please younger boys and 
girls. The stories are not too long, and some of them will 
be asked for over and over again. Good value is given in 
The Oxford Annual for Boys, edited by Herbert Strang, 
and The Oxford Annual for Girls (Oxford University Press). 
The first contains stories by Michael Poole and Gunby 
Hadath, a large number of tales of adventure and some 
informative articles, while in the second A. G. Holman 
writes on ‘‘ Camping Out,” and W. J. Howcroft on “ How 
to Dive.” Other popular writers contribute stones that 
will be well liked. The Schoolboy’s and Schoolgirl's Annuals 
(Religious Tract Society) make their usual appeal to some- 
what younger boys and girls, and for the small people 
the same publishers provide the Child’s Companion Annual, 
containing such fare as ‘‘ The Hole in the Tree,” ‘“ Things 
to Notice at the Seaside,” and some fairy stories, together 
with numerous short and interesting items. The Oxford 
Annual for Children (Oxford University Press) is particu- 
larly attractive with its coloured pictures and stories of 
the right kind. For the babies The Animal A BC, with 
its sixteen coloured plates (Ward, Lock) should be inspected. 

There are several attractive books for the younger 
children. A star turn is certainly The Story of Babar, by 
Jean de Brunhoff (Methuen). The little elephant Babar 
and his friends are delightfully portrayed in many coloured 
pictures, and we consider that the book well deserves the 
warm commendation Mr. A. A. Milne gives it. In The 
Bargerys, by P. B. Ballard (University of London Press), the 
author, so well known as an inspector and a writer on 
educational subjects, leaves academic groves in order to 
tell of a family of children who lived in a back street in 
south-east London. When they were good they were 
very, very good, and they were never bad enough to be 
horrid. They are, in fact, a very kindly quartet. Children 
who have not made the acquaintance of Bibi, by Karin 
Michaelis (George Allen & Unwin)—a charming book— 
will now be able to obtain Bibi Goes Travelling as well. 
The travels are in Germany, and Bibi writes some delightful 
letters about them to her father, who has gone to Egypt. 
Rose Fyleman is again the translator and Hedvig Collin 
has done some more coloured illustrations. Another travel 
book is Uncle Pennywise and Peter, by Margaret Baumann 
(Methuen). Peter is 6 years old, and he has a Perverse 
Uncle who insists on taking him for a holiday abroad. 
They cross to Calais and make a stay there, visit the Eiffel 
Tower and Versailles, make a night journey to Switzerland, 
where they go to Lucerne and other places, and they return 
by Heidelberg, the Rhine and Holland. The little boy 
learns much as he goes along, but the book is so lively that 
no one will call it a lesson book. 

The Turf-Cutter’s Donkey, by Patricia Lynch (Methuen), is 

(Continusd on page 770) 
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THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY 
General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 
A collection of English texts with special Introductions, Notes, and Questions. 2s. 6d. each. 


Latest Titles 


HARDY. THE WOODLANDERS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by CYRIL 
ALDRED. 


SHAKESPEARE. THE TEMPEST. Edited by EDWARD THOMPSON, M.A., Ph.D. 
SHAKESPEARE. OTHELLO. Edited by GUY BOAS, M.A. 


LONGER POEMS OLD AND NEW. Selected and Edited by A. S. CAIRNCROSS, 
M.A. D.Litt. Send for Complete List 


DECISIVE BRITISH BATTLES. From “ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World” 


by Sir EDWARD S. CREASY. With Introduction, Notes, Diagrams, &c., by N. B. McCKELLAR, 
M.A., Assistant English Master, Dalziel High School, Motherwell. With Illustrations. 1s. 9d. 
[ English Literature Series. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By 


J. W. CUNLIFFE, D.Lit., Litt.D., Professor of English and Director Emeritus of the School of 
Journalism of Columbia University. 12s. 6d. net. 


TROIS PIECES A JOUER. ByN. W. H. SCOTT, M.A., editor of “ Poèmes Français pour 
la Jeunesse,” &c. With illustrations by H. M. BROCK, R.I. ıs. Cd. 
The three plays contained in this volume are ‘‘ Charlotte Corday ” ; “ La Paix a la Maison,” based 
on a short story from Pierre Chaine’s “Les Scrupules de M. Bonneval’’; and ‘‘ Les Flambeaux 
d’Argent,”’ adapted from an episode of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Les Misérables.’’ 


Modern French Series, editcd by H. F. COLLINS 


LE PREMIER SHAMPOING D’ABSALON ET D'AUTRES CONTES. 
Edited by N. W. H. SCOTT, M.A. Three stories in one volume, for the Fourth Year. 18. 9d. 


A FRENCH REFERENCE GRAMMAR, with Exercises, for Middle 
and Certificate Forms. By P. N. Y. CRAIG, B.A. 2s. 6d. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF LATIN AND ENGLISH VERSE. Chosen by 
G. D. ROBERTS, M.A., B.Litt., M.C. 4s. 6d. net. 
INTRODUCTION TO CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE FOR UPPER 


FORMS. By A. H. NASH-WIJLLIAMS, M.A. (Wales), B.A. (Lond.), Senior Classics 
Master, Chatham House County School for Boys, Ramsgate. 2s. 


This book has been compiled primarily for Matriculation Forms, though it is hoped it may be of 
service to Higher School Certificate candidates in their first year. 


EVERYDAY BOTANY. By L. J. F. BRIMBLE, B.Sc., formerly Lecturer in the Victoria 


University of Manchester. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


In this book an endeavour has been made to bring botany into closer contact with everyday life and 
interests than is usual in the academic study of the science. The course covers all the subjects of School 
Certificate and Matriculation examinations. 


ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By J. T. BROWN, M.A., B.Sc., 


Rector of North Berwick High School, and C. W. M. MANSON, M.A., Principal Teacher of Mathe- 
matics at North Berwick High School. Part I. The Straight Line. 2s. Part II. The Circle. 18. 6d. 
Part III. Conic Sections. 2s. 6d. (Just published.) 


Translated into English by ARTHUR S. WAY, D.Lit. 


HYMNS OF CALLIMACHUS; with the Hymn of Kleanthes, in 
English Verse. zs. 6d. net. 


HESIOD, in English Verse. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE HOMERIC HYMNS; with Hero and Leander, in English Verse. 


3s. 6d. net. 


SPEECHES IN THUCYDIDES ; and Funeral Orations. | şs. net. 
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an Irish story of mystery and adventure. A brother and sister 
have various adventures with their father’s donkey, while 
magic happenings play their part. The book is well written 
and easy and interesting torcad. The Adventures of Dan the 
Dog-Detective, by George Wright (Allen & Unwin), fulfils the 
promise of its title and contains good illustrations. And 
there are two little books by Enid Blyton that are sure of 
a welcome—Ten Minute Tales and The Enid Blyton Poetry 
Book (Methuen). The first contains twenty-nine varied 
stories, and in the second are ninety-six poems for the 
twelve months of the year. Both of these will give pleasure. 
A book of very simple plays, called The Children's Matinee, 
by Noel Streatfeild (Heinemann), for children of 6 to 12 
years old, should be noted. Plenty of real fun can be got 
out of these, and the parts are wel within the compass of 
young children. Something a little more serious is to be 
found in Tales of Saints and Good Men (Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge), in which a number of the 
stories with which all children should be familiar are told 
in an interesting way. 

An original and amusing book is The Log of the Ark, by 
K. M. Walker and G. M. Boumphrey (A. & C. Black). It 
is dedicated to the very old tortoise at the Zoo, who, so 
the writer says, told him of a cave in Armenia on whose 
walls were hundreds of pictures portraying the story of the 
flood. The best drawings are reproduced in the book ! 
Penn the Penguin, by Allen Chatfce (John Murray) gives 
an excellent idea of the life of these amusing birds. And 
for a good story about horses and ponies on the Indian 
frontier try Ahyberie, by Major C. M. Enriquez (A. & C. 
Black). The youngsters will like both text and pictures. 

We have left until last a book in which children of all 
ages may well find pleasure. This is A Christmas Holiday 
Book, chosen by Alice Daglish and Ernest Rhys (Dent). Itis 
a delightful medley of good things, and includes fireside 
games, carols, contributions by Rose I'vleman, Frances 
Chesterton, Walter de la Mare, and other well-known 
writers, favourite pieces from Shakespeare, Dickens, 
Stevenson, and Scott, and other attractive features. Buy 
it if you have any pennies left. 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, Ages 5-11 Years 


The Bargerys. By P. B. BALLARD. (8s. 6d. net. 
of London Press.) 

A Christmas Holiday Book. Chosen by ALIcE DAGLISH and 
E. Ruys. (7s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Bibi Goes Travelling. By Iartn MICHAELIS. Translated by 
Rose FYLEMAN. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Story of Babar, the Little Elephant. By JEAN DE BRUNHOFF. 
(7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The Storv of Edward. By J. WEIR. 


University 


(7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


The Children’s Matinee. By NOEL STREATFEILD. (6s. net. 
Heinemann.) 

A Royal Cinderella (Royal Flush, by Margaret Irwin). Retold for 
Children by HARRIETTE R. CAMPBELL. (6s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Uncle Pennywise and Peter. By MARGARET BAUMANN. (6s. net. 
Methuen.) 

Tales from Ebony. By H. WILLIAMS. (6s. net. Putnam.) 

Arabella Takes Charge. By SusAN BUCHAN. (5s. net. Oxford 


University Press.) 

Khyberie: the Story of a Pony on the Indian Frontier. By 
Major C. M. ENRIQUEZ. (5s. net. Black.) 

Penn, the Penguin. By A. CHAFFEE. (5s. net. Murray.) 

The Log of the Ark. By K. M. WALKER and G. M. BouMPHREY. 
New Edition. (5s. net. Black.) 

The Turf-Cutter's Donkey: an Irish Story of Mystery and 
Adventure. By PATRICIA LYNCH. (5s. net. Dent.) 

Bibi. By KARIN MICHAELIS. Translated by Rose FYLEMAN. 
Cheap Edition. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Meadowsweet Farm. By VIOLET BRADBY. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 
The Fighting Fourth. By E. M. DE FouBErRT. (3s. 6d. net. 


Oxford University Press.) 
The Oxford Annual for Children. 
Press.) 
The Enid Blyton Poetry Book: Ninety-Six Poems for the Twelve 
Months of the Year. By ENIpD BLYTON. (3s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 


(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 


Ten-Minute Tales: Twenty-nine Varied Stories for Children. 


By Enrp BLYTON. (38. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Blackie's Children’s Annual. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The Child's Companion Annual. (3s. 6d. net. ‘* Little Dots ” 
Office.) 

More Living Things for Lively Youngsters. By T. J.S. ROWLAND. 
(3s. 6d. net. Cassell.) 


The Adventures of Dan, the Dog-Detective. 
(3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

fEsop's Fables. Retold by BLANCHE WINDER. 
Ward, Lock.) 

Tales of Long 4go. (2s. 6d. net. The Sheldon Press.) 

Tales of Saints and Good Men. (2s. 6d. net. S.P.C.K.) 

Working Animals. With Coloured Plates and Line Drawings by 
BARBARA BRIGGS. (2s. 6d. net. Religious Tract Society.) 

Little Dots; Pretty Pictures, Stories, and Rhymes for Little Girls 
and Boys. (2s. 6d. net. “ Little Dots ” Office.) 

Gulliver's Travels to Lilliput. Brobdingnag, Laputa, and the 
Country of the Houyhnhnms. (25. 6d. net. Seeley, Service.) 

Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLES and Mary LamB. (2s. 6d. 
net. Seeley, Service.) 

Big Bad Wolf and Little Red Riding Hood. Story and Iustrations 
by the Staff of the Walt Disney Studios. (2s. 6d. net. Lane ) 

The Big Book of Babies : being Stories of Babies of Many Lands. 
By Mary ENTWISTLE, (2s. net. Edinburgh House Press.) 

The Little Brown Horse. By H. A. BEARD. (2s. net. Blackie.) 


By G. WRIGHT. 


(3s. Od. net. 


Far Trails: True Yarns of Adventure from Many Lands. (2s. 
net. S.P.C.K.) 

Michael who Missed His Train. By DorotHy and MARGUERITE 
BRYAN. (2s. Lane.) 

The I-Spy Alphabet. By Witma Hickson and A. HARRADINE. 
(2s. Lane.) 

Happy Jack. By T. W. BurGess. (2s. net. Lane.) 

The Clever Animals Picture Book. (1s. 6d. net. Ward. Lock.) 

Peter in the Post Office. By R. F. Rospinow. (1s. 6d. Lane.) 


The Animal A BC. (1s. net. Ward, Lock.) 

The Smugglers of Penreen. By May WYNNE. 
Tract Society.) 

Animals of the Bible. With Coloured Plates and Line Drawings 
by BARBARA BRIGGS. (1s. net. Religious Tract Society.) 

Parables of Our Lord. By THEODORA WILSON WILSON. (Is. net. 
Religious Tract Soctety.) 


GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, Ages 12-10 Years 
* Books specially suitable for Girls. 

Philips’ Record Atlas : a Series of 128 pages of Coloured Maps of the 

Countries of the World, with a New Gacetteer-Index of 26,000 
Names. Edited by G. PHILIP. (leather, 17s. 6d. Philip.) 

*Girls’ Own Annual: Stories of Adventure, Mystery, and School ; 
Interesting Articles on Handcrafis, Hobbtes, Scicnce, Sports, 
and Travel, all Fully Illustrated. Vol. LV. Edited by 
GLADYS M. SPRATT. (12s. Od. net. The “ Girls’ Own 
Paper ” Oftice.) 

The Boy's Own Annual. 
Vol. 56, 1933-1934. 
Paper ” Office.) 

The Log of a Limejuicer: the Experiences under Sail of James 
P. Barker, Master Mariner, as told to Roland Barker. (10s. d. 
net. Putnam.) 

Through Space and Time : Based on the Royal Institution Lectures, 


(1s. net. Religious 


Edited by G. J. H. NORTHCROFT. 
(12s. 6d. net. The “ Boy's Own 


Christmas, 1933. By Sir James JEANS. (Ss. Cd. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 
Jock of the Bushveld. By Sir Percy FITZPATRICK. (7s. 6d. net. 


Abridged Edition. 3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
Heroes of Everyday Adventure. By T. C. BRIDGES and H. H. 


TILTMAN. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The Wolves are Running. By G. McCiLintock. (7s. Od. net. 
Blackie.) 

The Romance of Engineering. By Dr. A. D. MERRIMAN. (7s. ôd. 
net. Harrap.) 

All About Birds. By W. S. BERRIDGE. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The Taking of the Gry. By JOHN MASEFIELD. (Os. net. 


Heinemann.) 

Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze. 
net. Harrap.) 

The Wolf King. By J. W. Lippincotr. (Os. net. Harrap.) 

Philips’ Handy-Volume Atlas: Containing Eighty New and 
Specially Engraved Plates, with Statistical Notes and Com- 
plete Index. By G. Puitip. Eighteenth Edition, Revised 
to Date. (Leather Boards, 6s. Philip.) 

Philips’ A B C Pocket Atlas-Guide to London and its Outer 
Districts, with Postal Areas, Sixteenth and Enlarged 
Edition. (French morocco, bs. Philip.) 

(Continued on page 772) 
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Give Macmillan Books 


Rudyard Kipling 


Hugh Walpole 
A. G. Macdonell 
E. M. Delafield 


James Hilton 

Sean O’ Casey 
Mazo de la Roche 
Edward Shanks 
Jobn Collier 
Richmal Crompton 


J. L. Garvin 
Countess of Minto 
Dr. Bernard Allen 
W. B. Yeats 

W. B. Yeats 

A. E. (G. W. Russell) 
T. Sturge Moore 
Wilfrid Gibson 
Dorothy Wellesley 


Maurice Wollman 


COLLECTED DOG STORIES 7/6 
With 113 Illustrations by G. L. 
STAMPA. (Leather, 12/6) 


CAPTAIN NICHOLAS 7/6 
HOW LIKE AN ANGEL 3/6 


THE PROVINCIAL LADY IN 7/6 
AMERICA 


LOST HORIZON (Hawthornden Prize) 7/6 
WINDFALLS (Stories, Poems, and Plays) 7/6 
BESIDE A NORMAN TOWER 7/6 
TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND 8/6 
DEFY THE FOUL FIEND 7/6 
THE OLD MAN’S BIRTHDAY 7/6 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 21/- 
Vol. III. 1895 to 1900 


INDIA: MINTO AND MORLEY 21/- 
LIFE OF SIR ROBERT MORANT 12/6 


WHEELS AND BUTTERFLIES 6j- 
New Plays 


COLLECTED PLAYS 15/- 

THE HOUSE OF TITANS 3/6 
And Other Poems 

SELECTED POEMS 5/- 

FUEL: New Poems 4/6 

POEMS OF TEN YEARS 8/6 
1924-1934 


MODERN POETRY 1922-1934 6/- 


An Anthology. Compiled with a 
Critical Introduction by M. Wollman. 


Send for our Special Illustrated List of Books for Gifts and Prizes 
ALL PRICES ARE NET 
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The Black Hawk. By P. F. WESTERMAN. (6s. net. Blackie.) 

The Lion’s Roar. By CHERRY KEARTON. (6s. net. Longmans.) 

The Tales of a Grandfather. Abridged and Adapted from the 
Original of Sir Walter Scott by ELIZABETH W. GRIERSON. 
(6s. net. Black.) 

The Book of Scotland: for Young People. By G. E. Mitton. 
(6s. net. Black.) 

Tales of Lexham. By C. TURLEY. (5s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The Fourth Engineer. By L. R. Bourne. (5s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Play to the Whistle! a School Storv. By M. Poo.e. (5s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Revolt at Fallas : a Public School Story. By G. HADATH. (5s. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

*The New House at Springdale. By Dorita F. BRUCE. (5s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

*That Eventful Term. By VERONICA MARLOW. (5s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Sir John Hawkins. By P. Gosse. (5s. Lane.) 

Andy-All-Alone. By P. F. WESTERMAN. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

Blackie's Boys’ Annual. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

*Evica’s Ranch. By BeEssIE MARCHANT. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

*Blackie’s Girls’ Annual. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

Inside the Atom. By J. LANGDON-DavIEs. (5s. net. Routledge.) 

Radio Round the World. By A. W.HAsLETT. (5s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

T'schiffely’s Ride : being the Account of 10,000 Miles in the Saddle 
through the Americas from Argentina to Washington. By 
A. F. TSCHIFFELY. Cheap Edition. (5s. Heinemann.) 

The Collected Poems of John Galsworthy. (5s. net. Heinemann.) 

Much Ado: Mostly About Nothing. By H. F. Evuis. (5s. net. 
Methuen.) 

The Wonder Book of Aircraft. Edited by H. Gotpinc. Eighth 
Edition. (5s. net. Ward, Lock.) 

The Wonder Book of Do You Know? Edited by H. GOLDING. 
(5s. net. Ward, Lock.) 

Beasts Royal. By R. P. Russ. (5s. net. Putnam.) 

The Ocean Bandits. By J. F. C. WESTERMAN. (3s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 
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The Golden Horse. By K. W. Coares. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Schoolboy Omnibus : Containing the Bending of a Twig 
The House Prefect; The Worst House at Sherborough. By 
DESMOND COKE. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

*The New Schoolgirl Omnibus : Containing Chris and Some Others ; 
Heather at the High School ; Jean of the Fifth, By WINIFRED 
DaRCH. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

*The Oxford Annual for Girls. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The Oxford Annual for Boys. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Two Young Adventurers: a Tale of the Australian Bush. By 
E. MARC. (3s. 6d. net. Cassell.) 

The White Phantom. By J. HUNTER. (3s. 6d. net. Cassell.) 

*Mystery Camp. By VIOLET M. METHLEY. (38. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

* Jean's Golden Term. By ANGELA BRAZIL. (3s.6d.net. Blackie.) 

A Boys’ School Bus: Comprising Westcote Towers, by M. C. 
BARNARD; The Lamb House Plot, by D. M. P. SMITH; 
Fellow Fags, by E. TALBOT ; The Three Merles, by R. ST. C. 
PaGE. (3s. 6d. net. The Sheldon Press.) 

The Westow Talisman. By P. F. WESTERMAN. (3s. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 

Tales of a Traveller. By S. ROGERS. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Some Great Adventurers. By B. WEBSTER SMITH. (3s. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 

The Luck of Study Thirteen. By J. HAvVILTON. (3s. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 

*4 Girls’ School Bus: Comprising Richenda and the Mystery 
Girl, by F. O. H. Nasu; Lorna’s First Term, by JOAN 
HERBERT; The Stranger in the Train, by ETHEL TALBOT: 
The School They Handed On, by SıByL B. OwsLEY. (3s. 6d. 
net. The Sheldon Press.) 

*Kathleen and Peter. By DORA O. THOMPSON. (3s. 6d. net. 
The “ Girl’s Own Paper ” Office.) 

*The Odd House of Grangecourt. By DOROTHY DENNISON. 
(3s. 6d. net. The“ Girl's Own Paper ” Office). 

* Joan of Glen Garland : a Canadian Girl Guide Story. By Mary 
LEAN. (3s. 6d. net. The “ Girl’s Own Paper ” Office.) 
Twenty- Six Australian Stories. By R. RUSSELL. (3s. 6d. net. 

The “ Boy’s Own Paper ” Office.) 
(Continued on page 774) 


NORMAL 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Established 45 years 


Your Degree 
for one Guinea 


per Month 


For the fee of two guineas down and 25 payments of 
one guinea per month the ‘‘ Normal” guarantees 
tuition for Matriculation, Intermediate and Final. 


Normal Correspondence College, E. Dulwich, S.E. 


| ee ee a ee a E 
“ HOWLERS ” COMPETITION 


A Prize of One Guinea is offered by the Editor of 


Che University Correspondent, 


Burlington House, Cambridge, for the best contribution of 
| twelve original ‘“ Howlers °’ or schoolboy blunders, of which 

a collection will appear in the issue of January, 1935. 
| Every collection of twelve ‘“ Howlers ’’ must bear the words 
“ Howlers Prize Competition ’’ on the envelope. 
| 


Preference will be given to “‘ Howlers’’ which have not 
been published and can be vouched for by the sender. 


Entries must be received not later than December 8th. 


The New leiss Shon 
EPIDIASCOPE 


The now ace FE 
construction Ss and p 
facilities whi have up to 
present never been given in 


&c., on the screen. 


LEKTOR 


The“ Lektor ” will be shown E p j D i A S COPE 


at both the Science Masters’ 
Exhibition and the Physical The Projector which meets 
Society’s Exhibition modern needs 
Send for our new Projector list 


ZEISS IKON LTD. monrimen sT., LONDON, w.! 


le Nt . 
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and Lettering. 


The Teaching of Art in Schools 


An Illustrated Description of Children’s 
Imaginative Painting and its effect on Craft 


by EVELYN GIBBS, A.R.E. 


Foreword by EDWIN GLASGOW, 
Keeper of the National Gallery, formerly H.M.I. 
The author, whose object it is to define in this book 
the purpose of art education in schools and to suggest 
methods of developing the “ artist ’’ in children, is herself 
engaged in teaching on the lines she advocates ; and, as 
the illustrations show, with conspicuous results. The 
book includes chapters on Imaginative Drawing, Applique 
work, Pattern, Lino Block cutting, and Fabric Printing, 


Profusely illustrated in colour and half-tone 12s. 6d. net 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, London: Little Russell Street 


Special Book Offer 


English Girlhood at School 


A Study of Women’s Education through twelve centuries by 
Dorothy Gardiner, with I5 illustrations. 
Oxford University Press in 1929 at 18/-, now offered for 5/-. 


Published by the 
Post free 5/9. 


Just Issued. Catalogue No. 250 


General Literature containing sections on Ireland, Music and 
Musicians, Schools and Universities, &c. 


Copies of this catalogue sent post free on application 


JAMES THIN, Bookseller 
54, 55, and 56 South Bridge 


Edinburgh 


) 
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| PHYSICAL TRAINING | 
( 


b REMEDIAL GYMNASTICS, &c. 
I NCP POPS COT OP OP CP OP CPP CPR IRS CP CO OI CII OO 


THE LING ASSOCIATION 


OF TEACHERS OF SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 


FOUNDED 1899 
Offices: 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 1 


HE Association keeps a list of 


certified Gymnastic and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes ‘‘ The Journal 
of Physical Education and School Hygiene”; 
“G tics for Little Children ” (J. G. Thulin) ; 
** Bildatlas” (J. G. Thulin); Principles of Gym- 
nastics for Women and Girls (Bjorksten), 8s. 11d.; 
Ditto, Part II, 21s. 9d.; Net Ball Rules, 3}d.; 
Rounders Rules, 3$d.; Scandinavian Dances (Series 
I, II, and III), 83¢d.; Music to Dances, 8d. ; Folk 
Dances from Many Lands, Music and Notes, 1s. 
All post free. For these and Terms of Membership, 
Price List of further publications, &c., applications 
should be made to the SECRETARY. 


LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Principal: IRENÉ M. Marsa, M.I.H. 
RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 
approved by the University of London as a 
training centre for its Diploma of Physical Education. 
Eighteen acres of ground. Three gymnasiums. 
Laboratory. Swimming pool. Students must be at 
least 18 years of age and hold School Certificate. 
Three years’ Course, starting in October, 1933. 
Students may now be enrolled. 
Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


Principal : Miss STANSFELD 
Vice-Principal : Miss PETIT 

The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 

The Course of Training extends over three years, 
and includes the Theory and Practice of Educational 
Gymnastics, Massage, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Anatomy, Thyago, and Hygiene, Dancing, 


annum. 
For poe apply SECRETARY, 37 Lansdowne 
Road, Bediord. eae 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE | 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, S.W.7 
R by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
Board of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 
Principal: Miss C. M. DAvy, M.C.S.M.M.G.,M.R.S.T., 
Diploma Chelsea P.T.C., Member of Ling Association. 
Training.— Danish and Swedish Gymnastics, Games, 
Dancing, Fencing, Swimming, Remedial 
Exercises, all theoretical subjects, Preparation 
for Public Diploma. 
Excellent situation, opposite Kensington Gardens, 
where games are practised and recreation is taken. 
Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


Tel. 0095. ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 


PRINCIPAL: Miss M. E. SQUIRE (Bedford P.T.C. 
Diploma) 


LING’S PRINCIPLES 


Complete training for Teachers’ Diploma (Women) 
in Theory and Practice of Modern Educational 
Gymnastics, all branches of Games, Dancing, and 
Swimming. The Theory includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, and Principles of 
Teaching. 

Students are prepared for the Conjoint Examina- 
tion of tne Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
Gymuastics. 

THREE YEARS’ COURSE 

One Scholarship of 50 guineas is awarded annually 

in March, for entrance in October. For Prospectus 


and further particulars of Scholarship apply 
SECRETARY. 


THE 
BERGMAN OSTERBERG 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 
(FOUNDED IN 1885) 
Principal: Miss R. H. GREENALL, Diploma of 
Dartford Physical Training College. 

The College has accommodation for 120 resident 
women students and stands in its own grounds of 
36 acres. Its ale pore includes a large modern 
swimming bath and extensive playing fields. 

The course of training covers three years and is 
based upon Ling’s Swedish System. The curriculum 
includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of 
Gymnastics, and Principles of Education, Educa- 
tional and Remedial Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, 
Swimming, and Voice Production. Students are 
prepared for the Conjoint Examination of the 
Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gym- 
nastics. The College offers one open scholarship of 
£80 per annum. 


For prospectus, &c., application should be made 
to the PrINcIPAL’S SECRETARY at the College. 


Directory of Educational 


Associations 

30th year of issue 
This is corrected to date, and contains 
membership total, yearly subscription, 
society’s organ, telegraphic address, tele- 
phone number, date and place of next 
annual meeting, secretary’s name and 

office address. 


See The Journal of Education, March, 1934 


Posts Vacant 4 


\92%4°4%22eSacasaSascasasaey 


POSTS ABROAD 


onal TEACHERS are earnestly advised to 

consult the Continental Secretary of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, 
Greycoat Place, London, S.W.1I, before 
accepting any post abroad. Apply by letter, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. A 
small charge is made for verification. 


~SECRETARYSHIP 
OTTINGHAM HIGH SCHOOL. 


Assistant School Secretary required for 
January term with ultimate view of appointment as 
School Secretary. Age 28-40. Commencing salary 
£175 with four annual increments of £14. Applica- 
tions should he sent to the HEADMASTER, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained. 


Prize Essay Competition 
ENGLISH COMPETITION 


Essays must be sent in 
by MARCH 6, 1935 
Conditions of Entry will be found in the 


August, 1934, issue. See page 546, or will 
be sent on request. 


“ SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 
SURVEYED ”’ 


The additional Article in this Series, to 
appear in the January, 1935, issue is: 


‘“« GENERAL SCIENCE.” By Mr. 
S. V. Brown, M.A., Liverpool Institute. 


A full List of Articles will be found in the 
September, 1934, issue. See page 614 


“ TENURE IN 
SCHOOLS,” by Mr. A. Gray Jones, 
M.A., B.Litt. The first three parts of this 
very important survey of a complex subject 
will be found in the September, October, 
and November, 1934, issues of The Journai 
of Education. 


SECONDARY 


“ PHYSICS,” an article by Mr. John W. 
Cottingham, B.A., Holgate Grammar School, 
Barnsley, appeared in the September, 1934, 
issue of The Journal of Education, post free 
for Eightpence. 
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*The Schoolgirl’s Annual : Stories of School-Life and Adventure, 
Articles on Games and Hobbies. (3s. 6d. net. The “ Girl’s 
Own Paper ” Office.) 

The Schoolboy’s Annual: Tales of School Life, Sport, and 
Adventure. (3s. 6d. net. The ‘‘ Boy’s Own Paper ” Office.) 

“ Seahawk.” By Mary G. Bruce. (3s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 

Secret Gold : a Story of Two Boys who found Wealth in the Heart 
of the Australian Desert. By P. MALVERN. (2s. 6d. net. 
The Sheldon Press.) 

The Corsair of the Skies. 
Blackie.) 

In the Secret Sea. 
Press.) 

A Christmas Carol. By CHARLES DICKENS. 
gious Tract Society.) 

The Railways of Great Britain : 
gress. By G. G. JACKSON, 
Paper ” Office.) 

Buckle of Barchester : a Public School Story. 
(2s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 

*Brenda in Belgium. By H. B. Davipson. (2s. net. The 
Sheldon Press.) 

The Rubies and the Ring: a Smuggling Story. 
BENNETT. (2s. net. The Sheldon Press.) 

*The Cupboard in the Wall. By JANE A. S. EDWARDS. 
The Sheldon Press.) 

*The Wonderful Holiday. 
Sheldon Press.) 

*E-dna’s Second Chance. 
The Sheldon Press.) 

The Terror of the Desert: a Tale of Gun-running in the Persian 
Gulf. By R. HARDING. (2s. net. The “ Boy’s Own Paper ” 
Office.) 

Ralph the Rover. By R. HARDING. 
Paper ” Office.) 

*Captain. By Mrs. A. C. O. HANN. 
Society.) 

The Room in the West Wing. 
The Sheldon Press.) 
Tales of a Cub Pack. By MARGARET G. RHODES. 

The Sheldon Press.) 

*The Two Elizabeths. By D. M. P. SMITH. 

Sheldon Press.) 


By A. G. VERCOE. (2s. 6d. net. 


By W. E. CuLE. (2s. 6d. net. The Sheldon 


(2s. 6d. net. Reli- 


the Story of their Rise and Pro- 
(2s. 6d. net. The “ Boy’s Own 


By ST. J. PEARCE. 


By FREDERICA 
(2s. net. 
By H. M. HEATON. (2s. net. The 


By MARJORIE W. NEWMAN. (2s. net. 


(2s. net. The ‘‘ Boy's Own 


(2s. net. Religious Tract 
By N: P: GRETIG. (1s. 6d. net. 
(1s. 6d. net. 


(rs. 3d. net. The 


*Tayoko San Goes Home. By PENELOPE GAUNT. (1s. 3d. net. 
The Sheldon Press.) 
Comrades to Robin Hood. By May Wynne. (is. net. Religious 


Tract Society.) 

How an Aeroplane Flies. How the Airman Finds his Way. 
Great Stories of the Air. Exploring by Air. By F. V. Monk 
and H. T. WINTER. (ıs. net each. Blackie.) 


INTERCHANGE OF TEACHERS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES.—Interchange appointments between 
secondary school teachers in British and American schools are 
arranged by a Joint Committee composed of representatives of 
the English-Speaking Union, the British Federation of University 
Women, the Incorporated Association of Headmistresses, and 
the Association of Assistant Mistresses, working in conjunction 
with Committees in the United States. These appointments, 
which are for one year, are open only to teachers who at the time 
of their application are holding a position in a school in Great 
Britain. Any subjects in the usual school curriculum may be 
offered, but English, history, and mathematics are the most 
suitable for interchange appointments. Such “ exchange ” 
appointments enable British teachers to gain practical experience 
in another country. The arrangements for interchange have been 
approved by the Board of Education and service overseas will, 
therefore, be regarded as contributory service for superannuation 
purposes. It may also count for salary increments under the 
Burnham Award. All applications should reach the Secretary 
not later than April 8. A pamphlet giving information can be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary, British Joint Committee for 
Interchange, c/o English-Speaking Union, 37 Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square, London, W. 1. 


* * o 


Hints for the Busy Housewife, issued by the Health and Cleanli- 
ness Council, 5 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1, is a useful 
little booklet of information which the average woman in the 
average home will welcome and find extremely helpful. It pro- 
vides equally for the interests of the woman whose home is 
simple and unassuming, and of the woman whose home has the 
most modern equipments. 


| BASIC GERMAN | 


READER FOR BEGINNERS 


With Questions, Selected Idioms, and Vocabulary. 
By M. L. Barker, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in 
German, University of Edinburgh, Demy 
8vo, cloth, coloured frontispiece and numerous 
other illustrations, 2s. 6d. (Postage 4d.) 

“ Any boy or girl would enjoy being taught German with 
the aid of this amusing book, in which lively tales and 
paragraphs alternate with pictures and songs.’’—The 
Times Educational Supplement. 

“A very varied and interesting reader for beginners.” 
—The Journal of Education. 


MODERN GERMAN 
TEXTS FOR RAPID READING 


With Questions, Selected Idioms, and Vocabu- 
lary. Adapted and edited by M. L. BARKER, 
M.A., Ph.D., and Frirz WöLrcxen, Ph.D. 
Demy 8vo, sewed, 1s. (Postage 1d.) 
The chief aim of this series of Modern German Texts for 
rapid reading is to provide boys and girls with really 
easy and up-to-date stories, which will arouse such lively 
interest that pupils will read the foreign language almost 
as eagerly as their mother-tongue. 
The texts have been carefully adapted to meet the needs 
of pupils who possess only a small basic vocabulary of 
the most frequently used German words. 
No. 1. DAS GEHEIMNIS DES JANNSHOFS. 
von FRANZ BAUER. 
Specially selected on account of the brilliant 
use of the idiom of everyday 5 
No, 2, KLICK AUS DEM SPIELZEUGLADEN. 
von FRIEDRICH SCHNACK. 
A charming story of high literary value. 
No. 3. NEUE JUGEND. Eight short stories. 
Chosen specially for their naturalness and 
instant appeal to boys and girls. 


BASIC GERMAN 
SCIENCE STUDENTS 


With Vocabulary and English Translations of the 
German Passages. 

By M. L. Barxer, M.A., Ph.D. Second 
edition, with additional Examination Papers. 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net (Postage 6d.). 

‘“ Will meet the need of many who wish to acquire 
quickly a working knowledge of this language in order to 
study German books and periodicals of a scientific 
nature.” —British Medical Journal. 


COURS 
FRANCAIS DU LYCEE PERSE 


PREMIERE PARTIE. Séries d’actions, récita- 
tions et chansons, en transcription phonétique. 
F’cap 4to, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. (Postage Ae 

This is a reprint of the phonetic part only of the 
Cours Français du Lycée Perse; Première Partie. 


STRING GAMES 
: FOR BEGINNERS 


By KATHLEEN HADDON. 


Crown 8vo, sewed, decora- 
tive cover. 6d. net. (Postage 
ıd.) <A length of special 
string is provided with each 
book. 


FOR 


This isa most entertaining collection of 24 String Figures, 
collected from many partsof the world. Instructions 
are given for the making of every figure, and illustrations 
of how the figures should appear when completed. The 
making of string figures is a most fascinating diversion 
for people of all ages. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
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MATRICULATION AND OTHER EXAMINATION 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 
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WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Chairman of Council : 
Rt. Hon. Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, P.C., C.B.E., 
K.C., M.P. 
Principal : 
Miss D. CHAPMAN, M.A. 


SCHOLARSHIP Examination will 


take place in February, 1935, on the results 
of which two Scholarships of £80, ONE of £60, TWO 
of £50, and other Scholarships and Exhibitions will 
be awarded. 


Students are prepared for the Arts and Science 
Degrees of the University of London. 

Fees.—Residence, £90 a year; 
38 guineas a year. 


For further particulars apply to THE PRINCIPAL'S 
SECRETAR Y— 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


NTRANCE Scholarships. An 


Examination will be held on May 30, 31, 
and june 1, 1035, for Scholarships open to boys 
under 144 on May 1, namely, one Alfred Smith 
Scholarship of £80 and two Junior Platt Scholar- 
ships of £60, and about four of lesser value. The age 
limit will be reduced to 14 in 1936. Assistance, 
by partial remission ot Tuition Fees, may be given 
at the discretion of the Governors to Scholars and 
other boys showing promise in cases where need of 
such assistance exists. Applications should be made 
at the time of entry. Further particulars may be 
had from the HEADMASTER, Aldenham School, 
Elstree, Herts. 


BADMINTON SOCOHOOL 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are 


offered each year by the Board of Governors 
on the results of an examination in General Subjects 
or Music or Art; in addition, Bursaries are awarded 
im accordance with financial nced. Examination 
papers will be sent to parents at the end of February. 
Candidates must be under 14 on February 28, 19:35. 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 
CHOLARSHIPS are six in number 


(four of £50, two of 30 guineas, tenable for 
five years), and are awarded on the results of the 
Common Entrance examination held twice annually 
in March and June. 


For further particulars apply THE HEADMASTER, 
Beaumont College, Old Windsor. 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination will be held on 


June 11 and 12, 1935, for three Entrance 
Scholarships of the annual value of £60, three of £50, 
and three Exhibitions of the annual value of £30. 
For at least three of the Scholarships special con- 
sideration will be given to boys offering Greek. 

Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
candidates may be taken into consideration in the 
examination. 

Entries should be received by May 24. The 
School fees for Boarders are £120 per annum; 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 

Further information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can 
be obtained from the Bursar, to whom inquiries 
regarding board and lodgings should also be 
addressed. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


AX Examination is held each June 


to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 
in value from £75 to {30 a year. Full particulars 
on application to the HEADMASTER. 


Tuition from 


STUDENTSHIPS, and BURS 
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BISHOP’S STORTFORD COLLEGE 


Headmaster : H. L. PRICE, M.A. (Oxon.) 
NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to 


the value of £100, £75, £60, £45, and THREE 
EXHIBITIONS to the value of £30 will be awarded 
each year. Candidates will have the opportunity 
of offering such subjects as Music and Art if they 
wish to in addition to the ordinary subjects. Candi- 
dates must be under 14 on May 1. Full particu- 
lars may be obtained from the HEADMASTER. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


AN Examination will be held during 

the first week each July for the awarding 
of One Scholarship value £100, and Six Scholarships 
value from {60 to £30, open to boys under 14 on 
June 1 previous. Boys under 144 on the same date 
may compete for two of the Scholarships. but a higher 
standard of work will be expected. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION 


FoR particulars of Scholarships and 
Exhibitions offered in the following Schools, 
apply to the HEADMISTRESS : 

BEDGEBURY PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT 
(Miss E. BICKERSTETH, B.A.), an Entrance Scholar- 
ship of £80 and two Exhibitions. 

SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DOR- 
SET (Miss M. C. HARDING, B.A.), an Entrance 
Scholarship of £50 and two Exhibitions. 

The value of the Exhibitions will be decided after 
consultation with Parents or Guardians. 


Last date of Entry—January 31, 1935. 


ORANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY 


N Examination will be held on 
March 19, 20, and 21, 1935, for Entrance 
Scholarships, one £70, one £60, and one £50, two 
Choral £50-£30, for candidates under 14 on April 1, 
1935. 

Also on June 18, 19, and 20, 1935, an Examination 
will be held for Entrance Scholarships, one £100, one 
£60, one £50, two Choral £50-£30, for candidates 
under 14 on July 1, 1935; one Organ £50, one 
Instrumental £50, age limit under 144 on July 1, 
1935. 

Bursaries for the sons of Clergy and Officers are 
available. 

Fees £150 per annum inclusive. Full details from 
HEADMASTER'S SECRETARY. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 

ships, varying from {80 to £25 per annum, 

will be held in June, 1935. Age limit 144 years, 

Special exhibitions each term for sons of Clergy ang 

members of H.M. Services.—Apply P. BOLTON, M.A, , 
Headmaster. 


DULWIOH COLLEGE 


QCHOOL Scholarships are open for 


competition in May, 1935. Candidates for the 
Senior Scholarships must be under 17. Candidates 
for the Junior Scholarships must be under 13 on 
january 1, 1935. 
Full particulars and entrance forms may be 
obtained on application to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, 
Dulwich College, S.E. 21. 
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ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS: 
ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 


CAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Exaniina- 
tions for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in College and 
Manufacturing Works are held annually in APRIL. 
For particulars apply to CHIEF CLERK, 66 South- 
ampton Row, W.C. 1. 


FARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A SCHOLARSHIP of f100 per 


annum for three years, with other 
smaller Exhibitions, will be awarded on 
the result of an Examination to be held at 
the School from April 3 to 6, 1935. For full 
particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 
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FRAMLINCHAM COLLECE, SUFFOLK 
Headmaster: W. H. A. WHITWORTH, M.C., M.A. 
FEES : 100 guineas per annum. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £60, £40, and £30. 
EXAMINATION IN JUNE. 


GIGGLESWIOK SCHOOL 


Ses Scholarships will be offered in 


June. Full details from the HEADMASTER, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


GLENALMOND 
E NTRANCE Scholarships, Exhibi- 


tions, and Bursaries, 1935. An examination, 
which may be taken at preparatory schools, will take 
place on March 18, 19, and 20 for open Scholarships 
and Exhibitions, and Sons of Clergy Bursaries. 
Age limit for Scholarships : 14 on March 1, 1935. 
For Exhibitions and Bursaries : 15 on September 20. 
—Apply to the WARDEN. 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL 


“THE Scholarship Examination will 


be held on June 6 and 7, 1935, when 
7 Foundation, 1 Gladstone, 2 Junior Foundation, 
and 6 Boarding Scholarships, tenable with the former, 
1 at each of the Senior Houses, will be open for 
award. Values, £72-£50. 


There are 300 Boarders in the School, whose 
work after 16 is framed in accordance with their 
special abilities or future career. 


Application by June 3 to the HEADMASTER, 


IZ ENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 


(G.P.D.S.T.) 

Music Training Department for Teachers 
Admission in September, January, and May. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS awarded annually 


For information apply to Miss WINGATE, Kensing - 
ton High School, St. Alban’s Road, Kensington, W.8. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Examination in June, 1935 


()NE Milner Memorial Scholarship 


for Boys between 13 and 14, value £100 per 
annum, for five years, open to sons of Colonial 
Civil Servants, and certain others. 


BOUT twelve Junior King’s 


Scholarships and Entrance Scholarships 
value £70 to £20 per annum. 


For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 


N Examination for six or more 
Scholarships, of £80 to £20 in value, is held 
annually in March. Candidates may be examined 
at their Preparatory Schools. A limited number of 
Bursaries are awarded at other times by examination. 
Five leaving Exhibitions for the Universities. There 
is a Junior House for boys under 133. Inclusive 
fees (£102 to £126).—For further information apply 
to the SECRETARY. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


JE NERANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 

must be over 12 vears of age and under 14 on June 1. 

(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 

Modern, varying from £100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 

(b) Two CHORAL, EXHIBITIONS of £80 per 

annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 


music. 

Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 

For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 
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The Teaching of French 


Memorandum by the French Panel of the Association of Assistant Mistresses* 


HIS memorandum does not attempt to cover the whole 
field of French teaching. In the first thirty pages, it 
states the Panel’s conclusions on selected points—qualifica- 
tions of teachers; the necessity of daily lessons, in small, 
homogeneous classes, in well-equipped rooms. The demands 
are reasonable, but would necessitate increased specialist 
staffs and building extension in many places. There is a 
brief survey of modern aids to teaching, such as the gramo- 
phone and some questions of pronunciation and phonetics 
are touched upon. 

A five-year course up to School Certificate is considered 
necessary for all, the need of faster or slower “ sides ” 
for pupils of different calibre not being hinted at. A detailed 
plan for such a course is given, with a useful statement of 
the achievement to be expected at each stage. The third 
vear is acknowledged to be a difficult problem ; one would 
have liked a more vigorous attempt at solving it. 

The paragraphs on the testing of knowledge within the 
school betray a certain over-nervousness at ‘‘ wastage.” 
Waste is the law of life; language is an art, and the 
acquisition of skill of an intuitive kind is more important 
than a small amount of knowledge drilled in by constant 
repetition and testing. 

No attack is made on the external examinations for the 
General School Certificate, but a plea is put in for the 
substitution of a comprehension test for some of the transla- 
tion into English. A complete paper, previously experi- 
mented with, is given as an index of what would be acceptable 
to the members of the Panel. Very few teachers would object 
to the change if they felt sure that the answering of the 
“ comprehension ” questions could be taken as proof of 


* University of Lordon Press. 2s. 


understanding, On a poem of sixteen lines, thirteen ques- 
tions are asked in French, to be answered in Llrench. The 
first twelve will certainly ensure that the poem has been 
searched through several times, with some intelligence, to 
secure matcrial for the answers. The last, asking candidates 
to state their impressions on reading the passage, seems 
provided for the benefit of the few who have some literary 
ability and special training. 

One cannot help regretting that no consideration has been 
given to the Higher Certificate and University Scholarship 
examinations. 

The second part of the volume contains thirty-seven page: 
of classified lists of hooks. The works of reference named 
cover the whole range of the teacher's needs. Each vear, 
from the Advanced Courses downwards, has its own list of 
suitable books. Nor are newspapers and periodicals for- 
gotten. In many cases the name of publisher and price 
are given; it seems a pity this could not have been done 
throughout. 

Finally, sixteen schools of varying types have supplied 
the syllabuses to which they work. ‘There is a lack of uni- 
formity about this section, but it is not altogether to be 
regretted. Some syllabuses go into a great deal of detail 
to show the ground covered at every stage. 

The teacher who invests a modest florin in this booklet 
will save many hours of tiresome planning and searching. 


Messrs. B. H. BLACKWELL, LTD., have issued two catalogues. 
Nos. 358 and 359, which will interest the bibhophile. The former 
is an annotated list of more than a thousand “ remainders, 
while the latter contains about a thousand titles of rare books 
and other special publications. 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES! I! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


44th Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


380 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


THE ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.0.4 


THE STUDENT'S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fifteenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author's 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 
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Supplement to 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 785 DECEMBER 1, 1934 


Published by the 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


INTRODUCTION TO CAMBRIDGE 


A brief Guide to the University from within. 
By S. C. ROBERTS. 8 plates and a map. 2s. 6d. net. 


This book will provide the parent or the guardian, the freshman or the stranger, with a simple explanation 
of what the University is—how it has grown in the past and how it works at present. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE MATHEMATICS 


By H. J. LARCOMBE and J. K. FLETCHER 
Now ready. Geometry, Part III. 2s. 6d. With answers. 25. 9d. (Previously published. 
Part 1, 25. With answers, 2s. 3d. Part II. 35. With answers. 35. 6d.) 


“ The book has been compiled in accordance with recent recommendations of the Mathematical Association, 
and should commend itself to many as it becomes more familiar.” —The Journal of Education. 


HYDROSTATICS AND MECHANICS 


By A. E. E. MacKENZIE 
188 text-figures. 35. 6d. 


This book is the first of three volumes covering the sections into which Physics is usually divided—Mechanics 
and Hydrostatics; Heat, Light, and Sound; Electricity and Magnetism. The aim is to provide a complete 
elementary course of Physics from the beginning up to School Certificate and 1st M.B. standard. 


MOLIERE : Don Juan ou Le Festin de Pierre 


Edited by ERNEST WEEKLEY. 35. 6d. Pitt Press Series. 


This is the first annotated edition of Don Juan to be published in England. The text is that of Charles 
Louandre’s Edition variorum of 1852. The notes are restricted to points on which the ordinary dictionaries 
and grammars used in schools are unlikely to give adequate information. 


RECENT BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL PRIZES 


SIR JAMES JEANS: Through Space and Time 


Over 100 illustrations. 85. 6d. net. 5th thousand before publication. 
Based on the Royal Institution talks which delighted an audience ranging in age from 8 to 80. 


The Mediterranean in the Ancient World - Radio Round the World 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. nef. By A. W. HASLETT. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


“ CHILDREN’S CLASSICS ” 
35. 6d. net each. 


Boys and Girls of History Tales of the Wind King 
By RHODA and EILEEN POWER. A Story Book for Children by E. D. LABORDE. 
35 illustrations. 41 illustrations (8 in colour). 
More Boys and Girls of History 


By RHODA and EILEEN POWER. The Poets’ Year 
32 illustrations. An Anthology by ADA SHARPLEY. 
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OBTAINABLE IN A TWO GE OR IN A NEW 
BOOK SERIES tem = THREE BOOK SERIES 


BOOK ONE 
FIRST COURSE / 288 pages, illustrated . 


360 pages, illustrated 38. 6d. K/A BOOK TWO 
SECOND COURSE ; oes l 368 pages, illustrated 


466 pages, illustrated 48. 6d. __- as aka 


Edited by C. MCEVOY, M.A., Senior Classical Master, Watford Grammar School, 
and F. DALE, M.A., Senior Classical Master, Berkhamsted School 


MATERIAL (IV) CÆSAR 


The aim of the three years course in Latin covered by LATIN FOR TODAY is to enable pupils at the end of their 
third year to reach the stage where they can tackle those Latin authors usually demanded for the fourth pore 

The continuous experience of reading connected Latin which has been built up from the sea, The f the course 
culminates in Book Three (Part IV, Second Course) with the introduction of passages from garg > have been 
carefully selected from the various ‘books of the Gallic Wars to make, without simplification or ‘ "a slightly 
easier approach to the difficulties of the text. There are in all thirty- three extracts, prefaced by a or interesting 
biography of Caesar ; and in each lesson there are sentences for translation into Latin based on the previous reading. 
The excellent illustrations oe a great deal of additional “ live ’’ interest, and the coloured maps and plans of some 
of the campaigns and battles help tremendously in the pupils’ appreciation of Caesar’s military genius. 


The publishers will be glad to receive applications for full particulars of the above 


books and requests from teachers for specimen copies with a view to class adoption. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 


s ° NEW YEAR SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 
Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, in two alternative sessions, viz. 
hiversl 0 S urg December 28th to January 6th and January 4th to January 13th. 
Thoroughly practical Course in every branch of stage production under 
professional producers. Model programmes and plays for Schools and 
F RANCE Colleges prepared. Talks by famous dramatists. Scenery, Costume, 
Lighting, and Mtme demonstrations. Public performances of Shakes- 
NEE pearean, Classic, and Modern Plays at close of Course. Acting parts guar- 
Guineas. 


anteed every member, if desired. Inclusive Course Fee, Three 
WINTER TERM 4 934 35 Fortnightly Week-end Course of Dramatic Production now 
5 - running, Everyman Theatre, Hampstead. Membership available 
any time. 
November 1 to February 26, 1935 Performances of an Old-English Nati hd- IP nes M 


Tale of Christmas "' at Everyman Theatre 
afternoons, December 9th and 16th, at 2.30 p.m., 
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Reviews 


EVOLUTION OF MR. H. G. WELLS 


The Autobiography of H. G. Wells. (21s. Gollancz 
and The Cresset Press.) 


It is safe to say that this work will be still read when the 
many lives and letters of the past century are gathering 
dust in booksellers’ back-shops. It has one of the qualities 
at least that have made Pepys and Rousseau interesting in 
our day : Mr. Wells is never shy of confessing his faults and 
errors, truth is always more exciting than fiction. As a 
former contributor to this Journal, it is only fitting that 
what may be reckoned as his most important book should 
be noticed in these columns. His chief interest in life has 
ever been education ; to teach the world to cast off super- 
stition and to live an ordered life in a planned world-State. 
This insistence on education has always been latent in his 
novels, and he has revised his methods of a world-State in 
many books, of which Anticipations and A Modern Utopia 
were the first. It has also led him to compile those larger 
works on history, biology, and economics which have proved 
so popular. 

This autobiography will be especially relished by the 
men and women of Mr. Wells’s generation; they will 
remember the thrill they experienced when they read The 
Time Machine for the first time in the New Review, then 
edited by W. E. Henley. They will be interested to know 
the originals on whom were based Evesham, Ponderevo, 
Hoopdriver, Kipps, and Mr. Polly. The young teacher of 
to-day cannot imagine the badness of the private schools 
of fifty years ago, where many classes were taught in one 
room by inefficient and grossly underpaid assistants, and 
where the principal too often wasa mixture of a blatant hum- 
bug and a grinding skinflint. All those middle-class folk who 
could not afford a public school education for their children, 
had to send them to these schools which prepared their 
better pupils for the College of Preceptors’ third-class 
certificate and occasionally one for the Junior Locals. 
Mr. Wells has passed through it all. Ata better example of 
this type, Henley House School, the most famous pupil was 
Alfred Harmsworth, afterwards Lord Northcliffe, who 
always remained friendly to his former master. His failure 
to take full advantage of his marvellous monetary succcss, 
Mr. Wells attributes to his lack of proper education, which 
had never reached above the elementary stage. Mr. Wells 
would depose Latin and Greek to the level of Hebrew and 
Syriac, to be studied only by specialists. For them he 
would substitute universal history, the science of life and 
economics. He would educate the young to become a 
classless society of educated men and women. Joan and 
Peter, which is as shamelessly unfinished as many a Gothic 
cathedral, was to have been a great novel on the ideal educa- 
tion ; it omits the public school stage which is to be found 
in The Story of a Great Schoolmastey—Sanderson of Oundle. 

For some time Mr. Wells was the biology tutor at the 
University Tutorial College, then housed in Holywell 
Street ; he praises that institution for doing what it pro- 
fessed to do, but blames the University of London for 
allowing its degrees to be obtained so mechanically. He 
blames the examiners for their hidebound and careless 
methods; but until examiners are more equitably re- 
munerated there will always exist the danger of a slipshod 
setting of papers and of too hasty a marking. 

Not the least charm of this book is the thumbnail sketches 
of prominent people he has met. Among authors he talks 
of Conrad, Bennett (known to him as Uncle Arnold), 
Galsworthy, Shaw, Frank Harris, Henry James, and Gissing, 
whose misfortunes he attributes to his classical training. 
Among politicians he sums up Curzon, Balfour, Milner, 
Haldane, Tyrrell, Grey, the two Roosevelts, Lenin, and 
Stalin ; many of the English examples he accuses of having 
governess-trained minds, unable to accept new ideas. Some 
of his dicta are amusing: ‘‘ Proust is far less documentary 
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and entertaining than, let us say, Messrs. Shoolbred’s 
catalogue of twenty years ago’’; ‘‘ Votes for women has 
led only to the further enfeeblement of democracy ”; “A 
normal being is not properly balanced without an active 
sexual life.” 

In short, this book is concerned with the expansion of the 
interests and activities of one of the most alert brains of our 
time ; his aim has risen to urge the deposition of all kings 
and dictators and the foundation of a real league of free 
nations ruled by men of powerful brains in key positions. 


THE FIRST CO-OPERATIVE HISTORY 


The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by Lord Acton. 
Edited by Sir A. W. Warp, Sir G. W. PROTHERO 
and Sir STANLEY LEATHES. Cheap Edition. Vol. I. 
The Renaissance. Vol. II. The Reformation. Vol. 
IHI. The Wars of Religion. Vol. IV. The Thirty 
Years’ War. Vol. V. The Age of Louis XIV. Vol. 
VI. The Eighteenth Century. Vol. VII. The United 
States. Vol. VIII. The French Revolution. Vol. 
IX. Napoleon. Vol. X. The Restoration. Vol. XI. 
The Growth of Nationalities. Vol. XII. The Latest 
Age. Vol. XIII. Genealogical Tables and Lists and 
General Index. (7s. 6d. each volume. gos. the set. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Historical science owes no small debt to the University 
of Cambridge for the great series of co-operative works 
which its enterprising and enlightened Press has published 
during the past third of a century. In sets of massive and 
authoritative volumes it has covered successively Modern 
of History, Medieval History, Ancient History, the History 
the British Empire including India, the History of English 
Literature, and the History of British Foreign Policy. 
The idea of this co-operation in scholarly labour seems to 
have been generated in the seminal mind of Lord Acton, 
the Regius Professor of History in the University; but 
unhappily he passed away (June, 1902) before the first of 
the many volumes emerged from the press. Nevertheless, 
he planned the Cambridge Modern History, determined 
the subjects of its twelve tomes, sketched their divisions 
into chapters, and, in many cases, indicated the writers 
best fitted to deal with them. The first volume was 
published in November, 1902, and the last—the Atlas of 
Modern History—in June, 1912. 

It is not too much to say that the publication of this 
great twelve-volumed work, with its two supplementary 
books of tables, indexes and maps, marked an epoch in 
British historiography. The detailed study of European 
and American history from the fifteenth century to the 
present day formed the secure foundation on which the whole 
superstructure of recent research into modern history has 
been erected. Some of our most popular current textbooks 
are little more than simplified summaries of its findings. 

Of course, it has its defects, some of which have been 
obviated in the subsequent series of histories. The most 
serious is the deliberate exclusion of footnotes and refer- 
ences. In a work specially planned to incorporate the 
latest additions to knowledge, and a work in which every 
chapter contains statements that conflict with convention, 
it is amazing that students should be deprived of all means 
for verifying assertions or checking conclusions. The 
enormous bibliographies do not in the least take the place 
of precise references. They are, moreover, in themselves 
both too long and too uncritical. They are, indeed, of 
very little service to scholars, and their omission from the 
present cheap reprint is not to be regretted. 

But when all minor criticisms have been made, the 
fact remains that the Cambridge Modern History is a 
magnificent and monumental work. Every volume contains 
essays of outstanding excellence. Jebb on the Classical 
Renaissance; James on the Christian Renaissance ; 
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Maitland on the Elizabethan Settlement; Armstrong’s 
articles on Italy, Edmundson’s on the Netherlands, 
Prothero’s on the English Constitution, Tanner’s on the 
Navy, Atkinson’s on the Army, Reddaway’s on Scandinavia, 
Dunlop’s on Ireland, Figgis’s on Political Thought, Gooch’s 
on Historical Science—these are only a few of the disser- 
tations that make these twelve volumes a mine of intellec- 
tual wealth. 

The new edition, although reprinted from the original 
blocks, and so identical with its predecessors, is slightly 
smaller in page and thinner in paper. Hence it takes up 
less room, and that is no disadvantage. But its green cloth 
cover is not so durable as the old blue buckram, and it is 
much more liable to show finger marks. The volume of 
maps is not included. But the reduction in price from £18 
to {4 Ios. converts the work from a library luxury to a 
student’s vade mecum, and we hope and confidently predict 
that the enterprise of the Cambridge University Press 
will be rewarded by the sale of thousands of sets of this 
standard authority. 


COLOUR INTERPRETATION 
Colour Practice in Schools: a Graded Course in Colour 
Seeing and Using for Children between the Ages of Five 
and Fifteen. By O. J. Tonks. Part One. Infants and 
Juniors. Part Two. The Seniors. (4s. each. Winsor & 
Newton.) 

Colour Practice 1n Schools is based upon Colour Science 
by the late Prof. W. Ostwald of Leipzig. For those of our 
readers who may not have read Colour Science it will 
suffice to say at this point that Ostwald has re-stated the 
whole science of colour analysis and synthesis in terms of 
vision. In a word the new presentation of the problems 
of colour is now given to the world in terms of psychology. 
It is this which makes Colour Science of the greatest value 
to the alert educationist, and the publication of Colour 
Practice in Schools of paramount importance to the teacher- 
psychologist in the class-room. Colour Practice is presented 
to the reader in two parts. Part I gives a swift survey of 
all the fundamental points of Ostwald’s pronouncement 
and represents an excellent piece of apologia. More than 
this, it gives to the teacher in the class-room a full guide- 
book to introductory lessons in the new colour interpre- 
tation, and is excellently illustrated. These illustrations 
are in themselves little mines of information, for they are 
part of exercises worked by school-children in Chesterfield. 
One picture may jar the reader. This is the balloon man 
which faces page 17. But since the whole purpose of this 
illustration is to show an adaptation of the colour wheel 
to a graphic form of teaching, much may be forgiven. 
Part I presents a graded set of exercises for children in 
the infant and junior school. Part II carries the work 
forward into the senior school and so substantiates the 
claim of the author that the books represent a graded 
course for children from 5 to 15. This continuity, ranging 
from the infant to the senior child, is a strong move in the 
right direction. There is too much departmental independ- 
ence in the work of our schools to make for efficient develop- 
ment, and Tonks has made an attempt to break down this 
artificial barrier so far as colour practice is concerned. 

Often one finds excellent books on colour theory and 
practice which fail in their practical application owing to 
a lack of facilities to obtain the necessary apparatus. With 
Colour Practice this is not so, for the work was not written 
until each and every exercise was tested out in the labora- 
tory of the class-room, with little fingers and eager minds 
hard at work on the problems. The acid test of the work 
was applied before the results were given to the educa- 
tional world. A commendable arrangement and one to be 
recommended to all would-be educational method re- 
formers. That the work has been tested and has succeeded 
is vouched for by Dr. H. G. Stead, Chief Education Officer 
for Chesterfield, who writes the Foreword. 

A stimulating and challenging contribution to art 
education, this book should be in every school reference 
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library. For the crux of the matter is this: Do we give art 
education to produce commercial artists or to raise the 
general taste of the Nation in artistic manifestations ? 
There can be no argument about this. We, as teachers, 
whether as art teachers or teachers of all the subjects in 
the curriculum, aim to raise the standard of culture in the 
life of the Nation. We aim, therefore, to inculcate artistic 
taste in the go per cent of our pupils who possess not marked 
artistic ability. Because this is our work, every teacher 
will find food for thought and many a happy hour's activity 
in the class-room if Tonks may be the guide. 


A WORTHY DOMINIE 


Good-bye, Mr. Chips! By J. HILTON. 
& Stoughton.) 

Mr. Hilton has given us a delightful book; it is doubtful 
whether a more charming book has ever been written with 
a schoolmaster as the main character. 

The author traces the career of Mr. Chipping from the 
time he goes to Brookfield, until his gentle death in advanced 
old age. “ Chips ” is a man of moderate attainments, and 
as a disciplinarian is not a shining success. But once at 
Brookfield, he improves in discipline, though unwilling to 
employ sergeant-major methods, and later wins loyalty by 
his essential lovableness. His teaching is old-fashioned, 
and he believes in help given by punning and mnemonics. 

Chips had ambitions at first, and wanted to obtain a 
headship or a senior mastership at a really first-class school. 
But the time comes when he realizes that with his moderate 
degree he is unlikely to secure a better post. So he settles 
down to his work at Brookfield which has won his devotion. 
As time goes on he becomes—with his oddities, puns, and 
mannerisms—an integral part of the school. At 48 he 
obtains a housemastership, and appears to be a confirmed 
bachelor. -But during the summer vacation, he meets with 
an accident which brings him in touch with his future wife. 
and he returns a married man. This romantic interlude. 
and its tragic end, are told with economy of words and 
delightful simplicity of style. His brief married life brings 
out all the good qualities of Chips, and his wife performs 
the most valuable service of preventing her husband from 
developing into a middle-aged dry-as-dust pedagogue. 

“ He had in fact already begun to sink into that creeping 
dry-rot of pedagogy that is the worst and ultimate pitfail 
of the profession ; giving the same lessons year after year 
had formed a groove into which the other affairs of his life 
adjusted themselves with insidious ease. He worked weil: 
he was conscientious ; he was a fixture that gave service. 
satisfaction, confidence, everything except inspiration. And 
then came this astonishing girl-wife whom nobody had 
expected—least of all Chips himself. She made him, to all 
appearances, a new man; though most of the newness was 
really a warming to life of things that were old, imprisoned, 
and unguessed. 

After the tragic end of his short married life, Chips becomes 
increasingly absorbed in his work, and indeed is almost part 
of the very fabric of the school itself. Thus when one of the 
headmasters tries to get rid of him for alleged inetficiency. 
it is Chips who refuses to go and triumphs. So he carnes 
on until he retires in 1913, at the age of 65, beloved hy 
every one. He takes rooms at Mrs. Wickett’s, opposite the 
school, and keeps in touch with new boys and old. The 
War, however, gives him another period of work at Brook- 
field, and an air raid which occurs while he is taking a class 
shows him at his best. After the War, Chips again retires 
to Mrs. Wickett’s, but still keeps in touch, and is the final 
court of appeal in all matters affecting the welfare of the 
school. The late evening of his days goes by happily, and 
he passes on with a joke on his lips. 

In Good-bve, Mr. Chips !a book no larger than a long short 
story, Mr. Hilton has made a real contribution to literature. 
In creating this most lovable character, he has paid a 
tribute to the whole teaching profession. It is a book which 
should be read with gratitude bw all teachers. 


(5s. net. Hodder 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


All the Ways of Building. 
Routledge.) 


From the cave to the skyscraper is a long story. This book 
tells in simple language the old story of how man has made 
buildings suited to his needs, and architecture to express his 
aspirations. In a book so well produced and illustrated it is 
disconcerting to find on page 75 the Roman Doric Order, 
complete with base, given as a ‘‘ type ” of Greek column, and 
the Ionic Order represented without its flutes. On the same page 
is the mis-statement that the Greeks never used the Corinthian 
Order in small buildings: the author seems to have forgotten 
that the standard example of the Greek use of this Order is the 
beautiful monument of Lysicrates. There is no introduction 
to tell us for what class of reader the author is writing, but these 
inaccuracies, and a certain tendency to be somewhat dis- 
cursive, spoil an otherwise good book. It contains much useful 
information about the social, religious and geological origins 
of the great mother art: the art which intimately concerns 
every man, and which sheer necessity keeps sane and healthy 
throughout the ages, amid the vagaries of the less responsible 
daughter arts. The many illustrations by Miss Carter, with 
her effective use of solid black with open line, reach a high 
standard in drawing and design. 


By L. LAMPREY. (7s. 6d. net. 


Small Stage Properties and Furniture. 
(4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

How often the amateur producer, especially in schools, and 
as the dress rehearsal approaches, finds himself faced with a 
formidable list of properties which cannot be borrowed or hired. 
Here is a book, written by a writer of great experience and 
practical knowledge, which will enable amateurs to make their 
own “ props,” preferably under the direction of one designer 
and so to create a far more harmonious and artistic ensemble 
than is possible by haphazard methods. So far as schools are 
concerned, the art room is naturally the centre of these activities, 
and we can thoroughly recommend this excellent book for a 
place on the library shelves. 


By Mrs. N. Cookson. 


People of Importance. By J. H. Dowp and BRENDA E. SPENDER. 


(10s. 6d. net. Country Life.) 

Wall-Paper and Cardboard Modelling. By J. W. MANN. (2s. 6d. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

Progress of Archaeology. By S. Casson. (6s. net. Bell.) 

Lino-Cutting for Schools. By F. C. STEWART. (5s. University 
of London Press.) 

Boot and Shoe Repairs. By E. MERRYFIELD. (ıs. net. Pitman.) 


Experiment in Autobiography : Discoveries and Conclusions of a 
very Ordinary Brain (since 1866). By H. G. WELts. Vols. 
I and II. (10s. 6d. net each. Gollancz. The Cresset Press.) 


Latin for To-day. Three Vols. By M. D. Gray and T. JENKINS. 
Book I. Edited by C. McEvoy. Book II. Edited by 
C. McEvoy and F. Dare. Book III. Edited by F. DALE. 
(Book I, 3s., and Books II and III, 3s. 6d. each. Ginn.) 
The publication of these three books implies a consciousness 
on the part of the teaching profession, that all is not well with 
the orthodox method of teaching Latin in our schools. The 
preface to one of the volumes refers to the Association for the 
Reform of Latin Teaching, at the meetings of which the editors 
must often have heard Dr. Rouse expounding the merits of the 
direct method, but, strange to say, none of the three editors 
himself advocates the adoption of that method. One cannot 
help asking, Why ? Is it because they have perceived what is 
the great drawback to the direct method in England to-day, 
viz. the very small number of teachers who are capable of 
adopting it ? It must be confessed that there is much truth in 
this objection, but cannot teachers be trained? The present 
reviewer himself knows a man who trained himself from an 
absolute ignorance of the direct method, to become an exponent 
of the method, second only to Dr. Rouse himself. These books 
exert themselves to bolster up the orthodox method of teaching 
by employing every device within either the powers of the editors 
or the publisher. But it is in vain. The method is wrong. 
Nothing but the direct method can avail to help us. Teachers 


must prepare themselves for a complete reversal of outlook 
and must train themselves to adopt the direct method. This 
should not be a difficult task, for Dr. Rouse, in collaboration 
with his senior classical master, has expounded the method at 
length in Latin on the Direct Method, published by the University 
of London Press. That method once adopted, the way should 
be comparatively clear. A little book was published more 
than a decade ago by Messrs. George Bell & Co. entitled Pons 
Tironum, in which is explained what is perhaps the most difficult 
portion of elementary teaching, viz. the various Latin construc- 
tions. It is amazingly good, but merely expounds in Latin 
one construction after another, and is intended to be employed 
on the direct method. We recommend the editors of the present 
volumes to consult this and other direct method books. 


Latin with Laughter (Edition without Translations). By Mrs. S. 
FRANKENBURG (CHARIS U. BARNETT). (1s. 6d. Heinemann.) 


The present reviewer, when he was an active schoolmaster, 
always maintained in discussion with his colleagues, that the 
majority of schools attempted to teach Latin at too early an 
age, but this was because he had not seen Latin with Laughter, 
nor conceived of the possibilities of so delightful a book. Suffice 
it to say that in ninety-four pages is given a thorough grounding 
in Latin, comprising the present indicative and the first declension 
of nouns, while the authoress never forgets that her prime object 
is to make the child laugh. Consequently monkeys dance witha 
cow, and there are many other absurdities which will stick in a 
child’s mind. Sir John Adams, in his preface, commends the 
method as ‘‘ Sound in the light of the most recent psychology,” 
and it has also succeeded admirably with the inventor’s own 
children. The author maintains that the happiness of a first 
term at school is materially increased by confidence inspired by 
familiarity with the Latin lesson, so often a new subject to be 
learnt from a stranger in an unfamiliar environment. Experience 
has proved that children thus grounded, go ahead at a great pace, 
as their foundations are sosecure. The definitely ludicrous stories 
with appropriate pictures are provided in the belief that a child 
will remember, without effort, sentences that have struck him 
as amusing and actually made him laugh. 


An Anthology of Latin and English Verse. 
RoBErTS. (4s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 
Sensim : a Systematic Course in Latin Unseen Translation. By 
R. D. WorMALD. Book III. (3s. net. Arnold.) 

A History of Classical Greek Literature : from Homer to Aristotle. 
By Prof. T. A. SINCLAIR. (12s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

The Grandeur that was Rome: a Survey of Roman Culture and 
Civilisation. By J.C. Stosart. Third Edition, Revised by 
F. N. Pryce. (10s. 6d. net. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


Chosen by G. D. 


CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS.—The twenty- 
third annual Conference will be held at University College, 
London, during the first week of January next. The Marquess 
of Lothian, C.H., is President for this occasion and his presidential 
Address, * Liberty and Collectivism,’’ will be delivered on 
December 31, at 3 p.m. Forty-three affiliated associations will be 
holding sectional meetings. They will unite on Wednesday, 
January 2, for a joint conference on ‘‘ Education for Leisure.” 
The principal speakers in this discussion will be the Hon. Mrs. 
Franklin, Mr. Gerald Heard, and Mr. A. C. Richmond, and 
Dr. K. Fisher, Headmaster of Oundle School, will be in the chair. 
Special meetings (including demonstrations) are being organized 
by the Central Council for School Broadcasting and the British- 
Italian League. Exhibits will be on view throughout the week, 
including books, pictures, and school handwork and equipment. 
Additional exhibits and demonstrations are being arranged by 
the Columbia and His Master’s Voice Companies, by the Lingua- 
phone Institute, and by the British Film Institute. Many 
outings of educational interest in and near London are being 
arranged for the Conference members, and a performance of two 
of the *“ Little Plays of St. Francis ” will kindly be given by the 
College Dramatic Society. Full information on all the activities 
will be included in the book programme to be published about 
December 15 and obtained from the Conference Office, 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1 (price 3d. post free.) 
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ECONOMICS 


The Machine and the Worker. By A. BARRATT BROWN. 
net. Nicholson & Watson.) 

This is a first-rate little book by the Principal of Ruskin 
College, Oxford—so interesting that we found it hard to put it 
down. It isa careful study of mechanization in all its aspects— 
economic, psychological, and educational. Its aim is not to 
maintain any thesis, but simply to ascertain the truth, and the 
balance is held with strict impartiality between the merits and 
the drawbacks of machine industry. So full is it of quotations, 
drawn from a wide range of sources, that it might almost be 
called an anthology, but this would do less than justice to the 
care and thought which have obviously gone to its preparation 
and which are apparent on every page. In the chapter on 
‘‘ Monotony and Boredom "’ we should like to have seen a fuller 
account of the psychological theory of the advantages of ‘‘ doing 
two things at once,’’ which seems to have an important bearing 
on the subject. The book thoroughly deserves a wide circu- 
ation. i 


(1) The A BC of Social Credit. By E. S. HOLTER. (3s. 6d. 
net. Stanley Nott.) 

(2) Pamphlets on the New Economics. 
By C. H. Douglas. No. 2. The Nature of Democracy. By 
C. H. Doucras. No. 3. Short Papers on Monev. By the 
Marquis of Tavistock. No. 4. Poverty Amidst Plenty. 
By the Earlof TANKERVILLE. (6d.neteach. Stanley Nott.) 

(3) The Douglas Manual: being a Recension of Passages from 
the Works of Major C. H. Douglas, outlining Social Credit. 
Compiled by P. Marret. (5s. Stanley Nott.) 

Here is some useful material for those who want to know 
exactly what social credit is. Mr. Holter’s book (1) is a good 
introduction to the subject, explaining clearly the famous Douglas 
theory—now dignified by the title of “The New Economics ”’ 
—and including the practical proposals as to price reduction 
and consumers’ dividends. After reading this the beginner should 
follow it up with the pamphlets (2), all of which deal with the 
same subject. The Manual (3) is more advanced and difficult 


(4s. 6d. 


No. 1. The Use of Money. 


reading. It is a collection of passages from the various works 
of Major Douglas, serving as a reference book on all aspects 
of the subject of Social Credit. 
Simple Economics. By Dr. F. H. SPENCER. 
2s. 3d. University of London Press.) 
This excellent little textbook is described by the author 
“an attempt to state generally accepted economic theory in 


(Limp, 2s. Boards, 


as 
the simplest possible terms ’’—not for children, but for ‘‘ intelli- 
gent adults’’ and for schools. Dr. Spencer’s style is particu- 
larly clear, and his arrangement of the material is carefully 
logical and consecutive. The subject of Banking, however, 
is relegated to an appendix. The book can be commended to 
the notice of teachers. 
Man and his Wants : an Introduction to Economics for Australian 
Readers. By G. W. lrviNG. (6s. net. Melbourne : Macmillan.) 
The author of this book is a Melbourne schoolmaster who is 
also a barrister and a solicitor. Though small in bulk it contains 
a great deal of matter concisely presented and well suited to its 
purpose, which is primarily to serve as a school textbook covering 
the syllabus of the Leaving Certificates of the Australian uni- 
versities. The greater part of it would, of course, be equally 
useful in England. 


The Work, Wealth, and Happiness of Mankind. By H.G. WELLS. 
First Cheap Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (6s. net. 
Heinemann.) 

The Organization of Commerce (for Beginners). By G. O. SUTHER- 
LAND and W. PabGeT. (1s. 6d. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

Aspects of Dialectical Materialism. By H. Levy, J. MACMURRay, 
R. Fox, R. Pace Arnot, J. D. BERNAL, E. F. CARRITI. 


(5s. net. Watts.) 
Some Relations between Political and Economic Theory. By 
G. D. H. CoLE. (4s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 


Freedom and Organization, 1814-1914. By BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
(15s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

News for Children. By Commander S. KING-HALL. 
Nicholson &- Watson.) 


(5s. net. 


EDUCATION 


Lectures, Reading, and Examinations: being Hints on taking 
Notes at Lectures, with some Suggestions on Preparing for 
Examinations (based on H. S. Morton's “ Lectures and 
Examinations '’). By T. R. Parsons. (1s. 6d. net. Cam- 
bridge: Heffer.) 

This lively little book gives practical hints which should help 
university students to make the most of their time and to pass 
their examinations. Those who begin to browse in the books 
recommended in the bibliography will probably feel that this 
chapter is the best of all. 


The Theory and Practice of Education, 
net. Methuen.) 

Miss Catty describes herself as “a teacher with sufficient 
leisure to hold a watching brief for those findings of specialists 
which should be helpful to the practical educator,” and it is this 
which makes her book a particularly useful one. She has a 
sound knowledge of educational psychology and has kept abreast 
of the times in her reading ; and, without entering into psycho- 
logical controversy, she succeeds in applying the findings of 
modern psychologists to many branches of education. She 
consistently illumines theory with illustrations from child life, 
and her book, though philosophic in outlook, is essentially a 
practical one. It can be heartily recommended for the use of 
students in training. 


By Nancy CaTTy. (6s. 


(i 


Education and Emergent Man: a Theory of Education with 
Particular Application to Public Education in the United 
States. By W.C. BAGLEY. ($2.00. New York: Nelson.) 

Prof. Bagley’s books, always readable and always combining 
shrewd judgment with careful heed to the findings of the experi- 
mentalists and the statisticians, are so well known to students 
of education in this country that a new book by him is assured 
of a welcome. His last two books, Determinism in Education 

(1925) and Education, Crime, and Social Progress (1931) were 

both duly noticed by us at the time of their appearance, and both 

were good examples of penetrating criticism of rather hasty 
conclusions arrived at by zealous researchers or by their mistaken 


interpreters. But to study education in Prof. Bagley’s sense 1s, 
among other things, to be a lifelong seeker after a satisfactory 
philosophical foundation. Such a foundation he finds in the 
principle of emergent evolution, here explained and developed 
in connexion with educational processes. In the body of the 
book we find the author’s latest pronouncements on unsettled 
questions—the learning process, the transfer of training, indi- 
vidual differences, class or group teaching, ‘* curriculum chaos ” 
and the right way out, and the task of education in “ a machine 
slave civilization.” The book is a mine of knowledge and wisdom, 
and we cordially recommend it, especially to our training colleges. 


University of London Institute of Education. Quebec and South 
Africa: a Study in Cultural Adjustment—a Lecture given tn 
the Institute by Prof. F. Clarke. (1s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The Changing School. Teaching the Mother Tongue. By Dr. P. B. 
BALLARD. First Cheap Edition. (3s. 6d. net each. Univer- 
sity of London Press.) 

Teachers and Teaching by Ten Thousand High-School Seniors. 
Collected, Compiled, and Analysed by Prof. F. W. Hart. 
(6s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

Supervisory Guidance of Teachers in Secondary Schools. 
Prof. E. CoLLinGs. (10s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

Some Adventures with a School. By MARGARET JOHNSTON. 
(3s. 6d. Jarrolds.) 

Publications du Bureau International d’Education, No. 35. 
Annuaire International de l’ Education et de l’ Enseignement, 
1934. (12 Frs. suisses. Geneva: Bureau International 
d'Éducation.) 

Publications du Bureau International d'Éducation, No. 34. 
L’Admisston aux Écoles Secondaires: d'après les Données 
Fournies par les Ministères de l'Instruction Publique. (5 Frs. 
suisses. Geneva: Bureau International d'Éducation.) 

Individual Work in Primary Schools. By Dr. C. M. FLEMING. 
(5s. Harrap.) 

Principles of Guidance. 
(18s. 


By 


By Prof. A. J. JONES. Second Edition. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Woman's Magazine Annual, 1934. Edited by ANNE HEPPLE. 
(12s. 6d. net. Religious Tract Society.) 

Over 750 medium quarto pages of close type reading matter 
are offered in this annual. The contents are so varied that every 
woman will find much of interest in the volume. Apart from two 
serials, over fifty short stories and many poems, we find hints 
on household and gardening matters, advice on the making of 
clothes and other objects, cookery recipes, articles on topics 
covering numerous aspects of woman’s activity and interest, 
notes on travel, on the keeping of pets, &c., but we are a little 
surprised at the omission of articles on the care and upbringing 
of children. The Annual would make a suitable Christmas gift, 
and many women would appreciate its possession. 


The Complete Novels of Jane Austen. Cheap Edition. 
Heinemann.) 

We are glad to direct the attention of our readers to this 
remarkable offer. A complete Jane Austen for 5s. is a literary 
event and deserves to be widely known. In her own domain 
Jane Austen remains unrivalled, and although recognition of her 
genius was tardy, to-day the number of her admirers is legion. 
To her gifts of ironical humour and clarity of perception was 
added a lucid, concise, and musical prose which, to those who 
appreciate these qualities, makes the reading of her stories pure 
joy. Many a household, therefore, will be glad to add this volume 
to its collection of English classics. Sir John Squire has contri- 
buted a very readable introduction to this complete edition. 


Hints on Learning English (for Foreign Students). By HYACINTH 
M. Davies. 1. On the Use of the Present Tenses in Spoken 
English. (6d. Cambridge: Heffer.) 

This is intended primarily to help foreign students, but many 
teachers of English, in our schools, will find the hints useful. 


Wonder Tales of Other Lands. Book I. By Dr. B. HENDERSON. 
(2s. 6d. net. Allman.) 

There is a fund of solid reading in these fifteen tales, based 
on the folk-lore of five different countries—Alsace-Lorraine, 
Japan, Spain, the Tyrol, and Wales. The narrator contrives to 
give an idea of the customs of these lands and to make use of 
many of their characteristic proverbial sayings. In the case of 
Welsh names the pronunciation is indicated, and this help 
might well have been extended. It cannot be said that the 
illustrations, most of which are gruesome, add in any way to 
the outward attractions of these unfamiliar and well-told tales. 


Wild Horse Silver. By T. C. HINKLE. (5s. Arrowsmith.) 

Born on the western slopes of the Rockies, Silver knew of no 
enemies except the timber wolf and the cougar, but the cowboys 
of Circle S Ranch, having caught sight of him, coveted him, and 
succeeded in catching him and his mother. However, they only 
contrived to keep their captives till the colt was seven months 
old. After his escape from the corral, there was a prolonged 
struggle on the part of Silver to retain his liberty, and of the ranch- 
men to recapture him. In spite of many Americanisms, the story 
is well told and animated, two incidents, the violent death of 
Silver’s mother, and his own desperate final fight with a savage 
outlaw horse, being most thrilling. There could be no better 
gift for a lover of animal stories than this very presentable 
volume. 


The Story-Telling Hour. Edited for the New York Story League 
by CaRroLYN S. BAILEY. (6s. net. Harrap.) 

The art of story-telling is more generally cultivated in America 
than here, and this book is a compendium of advice and sug- 
gestion, as well as a valuable record of the experience of a group 
of story-specialists holding various official positions in New York 
City, each working with a different type of audience. Among 
them is a director of adult education who teaches English to 
foreign immigrants and ‘‘inspires citizenship ” through the 
medium of stories. Each contributor has furnished a most 
generous list of those that have proved successful with special 
audiences. 


Lector Readings. First Series. 
(1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

These might be termed dramatic readings, the Lector, or 
Narrator, taking the principal part and linking up the dialogue 
in language more advanced than that assigned to the others, 
while the rest of the class act as chorus, or as individual speakers. 
There are most helpful notes to each of the sixteen items, of which 
the editor’s own contribution, “ Whitewash,” is riotously funny, 
and so are the pictures. Original and charming inventions, too, 
are ‘‘ On the Lawn ” and “ The Stolen Hour,” with illustrations 


(5s. net. 


Edited by E. Lucia TURNBULL. 


of his own, by Hugh Chesterman. The class which has this 
delectable book handed out to it may hug itself on its good 
fortune. 


Story Cards for the Five-Year-Olds. By Lucy D1aAMOND. 6 Sets. 
(1s. net each set. Oxford University Press.) 


The Heritage Story Books. Arranged by A. G. HUGHES. Giants 
and Dwarfs. Cats and Mice. Lions and Tigers. Wolves 
and Bears. (Paper, 6d. each. Limp Cloth, gd. each. 
Longmans.) 

God and Mrs. Broom. By J. Swirt. (7s. 6d. net. Werner 
Laurie.) 

Princess Brinda. By M. DExKosBra. Translated from “La 
Prison des Reves,” by M. Woop. (7s. 6d. net. Werner | 


Laurie.) 

Tendencies of the Modern Novel. By H. Wavpore, H. MILES, 
M. WALDMAN, J. WASSERMANN, V. S. PritcHettT, D. S. 
Mırsky, L. PIRANDELLO, E. MESTERTON. (3s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Readings in English Literature. 
(2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Short Stories from Dickens. Selected, with Introduction, by 
J. G. FYFE. (1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

English: Faults and Their Remedies, with 150 Examples. By 


Selected by B. G. ASTON. 


A. WISE. (rs. Blackie.) 

A Secondary School Course of Exercises in English. By E. E. 
ALLEN and A. T. Mason. Books I and II. (1s. 6d. each. 
Blackie.) 

Thought and Language. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. (6s. net. 


University of London Press.) 
Intercepted Correspondence: Translated from the French by 
Leonora, Countess of Tankerville. (5s. Sequana.) 
Scholemaster: Written between 1563-8; Posthumously 
Published. By R. AsHam. Edited by D. C. WHIMSTER. 
(2s. 3d. Methuen.) 


The 


Unscientific Excursions. By Prof. F. W. Jones. (6s. net. 
Arnold.) 

Follow My Leader : Commentaries from ‘‘ The Times.” (7s. 6d. 
net. Arnold.) 


Nelson’s Famous Books for Boys and Girls. (1) The Count of 
Monte Cristo: The Chateau d'If. By A. Dumas. (2) The 
Tower of London. By W. H. AINSworTtTH. Westward Ho ! 
By C. KINGSLEY. (2s. net each. Nelson.) 

Literary Craftsmanship and Appreciation. 
(8s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Form in Literature: a Theory of Technique and Construction. 
By H. WEsTon. (12s. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

Publications of the English Goethe Society. New Series. Vol. X. 
Papers Read before the Society, 1934. Edited by Prof. L. A. 
WILLOUGHBY. (English Goethe Society.) 

Self-Study English Series. (1) The Travels of Baron Munchausen. 
Selected and Edited by R. MACINTYRE. (2) Lavengro: The 
Scholar—The Gypsy—The Priest. By G. Borrow. Edited 
by Dr. J. W. OLIVER. (3) Word Pictures from Scott. Selected 
and Edited by H. J. FINDLay. Californian Tales. By F. 
BRET HARTE. Edited by R. MACINTYRE. (Is. 2d. each. 
Oliver & Boyd.) 

The Complete English. By ALYS MAMOUR. 
Book II, 2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The Stranger of the Ulysses. By the Rt. Hon. L. S. AMERY. 
(5s. Jarrolds.) 

Legendary Stories of Wales. By E. M. WILKIE. (2s. Harrap.) 

The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Curvent English. Adapted by 
H. W. Fow er and F. G. Fow er, from the Oxford Dic- 
tionary. Third Edition. Revised by H. W. FOWLER and 
H. G. LE MESURIER. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Jill's Magic Island and Other Stories, including ‘‘ The Little Old 
Woman ” : Arranged for Children’s Ballets. By E. A. JELF. 
(7s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 

Practical Exercises in Spoken English. By H.Cave. New Edition. 
(od. Harrap.) 

The Poet as Citizen, and Other Papers. By Sir A. QUILLER- 
CoucH. (gs. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

English Journey: being a Rambling but Truthful Account of 
what one Man saw and heard and felt and thought during a 
Journey through England during the Autumn of the Year 
1933. By J. B. PRIESTLEY. (8s. 6d. net. Heinemann in 
association with Gollancz.) 


By R. FULLER. 
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The Complete Marjory Fleming: Her Journals, Letters, and 
Verses. Transcribed and Edited by F. SipGwick. (5s. net. 
Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

She Walks in Beauty: Descriptions of Feminine Beauty in 
English Prose and Poetry. Collected by CYNTHIA ASQUITH. 
(6s. net. Heinemann.) 


The Laurel Bough : an Anthology of Verse (1380-1932), excluding 
Lyric and Dramatic. Selected by E. B. PowLey. (3s. 
Library Edition, 5s. net. Bell.) 

A very representative anthology of English epical verse from 
the time of Chaucer to the present day. It includes many poems 
and extracts not usually found in anthologies. There is a useful 
biographical index. 


The Great Physician. By M.C. HENRY. (1s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
A very effective little play in the Religious Drama series. It is 
well written and well constructed. 


One-Act Plays of To-Day. Selected by J. W. MARRIOTT. 
Series. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

That Mr. Marriott's series of One-Act Plays should have 
reached a sixth volume is a splendid tribute to the initiative that 
led to the appearance of the First Series eleven years ago. In 
this collection of ten plays there is, as usual, ample variety to 
please all tastes. A warm welcome for this volume is assured. 


Acting Material for Dramatic Classes. Compiled by A. WILSON. 
(2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

This little book contains twelve dramatic extracts from well- 
known plays, very different in character. It is meant to supply 
the needs of dramatic classes in evening institutes and similar 
places. It is an excellent little book for the purpose. 


The Warwick Shakespeare. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Prof. A. E. MorGan and Prof. W. S. VINES. 
Blackie.) 

This recent addition to the Warwick Shakespeare will be of 
great assistance to those who read this fine, but difficult, play for 
examination purposes. 


Sixth 


Edited by 
(2s. 6d. 


How to Enjoy Plays. By L. McCoLvin. (2s. 6d. Toulmin.) 
This is a very informative little book that is bound to be of 
great interest to amateur producers and to the many members 
of reading circles. Each of the eight chapters is followed by 
a uscful list of books to read. 
Othello. By WM. SHAKESPEARE. Edited by G. Boas. 
Macmillan.) 
An admirable edition of Shakespeare’s most dramatic tragedy. 
Mr. Boas has written an introduction of ten pages, and has 
added notes, essay questions, and a few questions on the text. 


Fifteen Modern Plays. Edited, with Acting Notes, by J. 
HAMPDEN. (3s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 

The Works of William Shakespeare Gathered into One Volume. 
(6s. net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

The First Part of Goethe’s Faust. Translated from the German 
by J. SHAWcRoss. (7s. 6d. net. Partridge.) 

The Plain-Text Shakespeare. Antony and Cleopatra. (Gd. 
Blackie.) 

The Year Book Press Series of Plays. ‘‘ Me and Me Roses.” 
“ Mare ò My Dreams.” By H.C. VoLLer. (1s. net each. 
Deane The Year Book Press.) 

Village Drama Society Plays. Atthe Half-Moon Inn. By BERYL 
TANNER. (1s. net. Deane The Year Book Press.) 

Shrovetide Play, No.9. A Way with Surly Husbands. Translated 
and Adapted from the German of Hans Sachs by E. U. 
OULESS. (1s. net. Deane The Year Book Press.) 

The Cherry Orchard : a Play in Four Acts. By ANTON CHEHOV. 
Translated from the Russian by H. BuTLER. (2s. 6d. net. 
Deane The Year Book Press.) 

The Path of Glory : a Comedy in a Prologue and Three Acts. By 
L. Du GARDE PEACH. (2s. 6d. net. Deane The Year Book 
Press.) 

Longer Poems : Old and New. Selected and Edited by Dr. A. S. 
CAIRNCROSS. (28. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Spenser's Faerie Queene: an Interpretation. By Dr. JANET 
Spens. (8s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

Hamlet. Edited by J. DovER WILSON. (8s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 


(2s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY 


(1) Observational Geography of the British Isles: a Practical 
Geography, with Particular Reference to the Home District. 
By H. HatcH and C. R. P. DUCKERING. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

(2) An Introduction to Mapwork and Practical Geography. By 
J. Bycotr. (8s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

(1) The importance of teaching geography in a practical way 
cannot be over-estimated and especially when the work is based 
on systematic observation. In this geography of the British 
Isles, all the lessons have been carefully prepared from this 
point of view, and practical exercises are provided at the end of 
each chapter. The text is divided into three sections, headed 
Physical Features, Human Activities, Regional Geography. 
Throughout the book the text is illustrated with useful sketch 
maps and beautiful pictures. (2) The Introduction to Map Work 
is a much more advanced book than (1) ; it has been designed to 
provide a course of study in map reading and practical geography 
for use in the upper forms of schools and in the first year of 
university classes. The author has been very successful in giving 
clear explanations, suitable exercises, and well selected maps 
and diagrams by means of which the student will gain valuable 
help in his work. The various chapters include descriptions of 
ordnance maps, weather charts, map projections, plane tabling, 
traversing, contouring, and hints for the interpretation of 
geographical maps. 

(1) The World: a Modern Geography (Adapted from "A First 
Course in Modern Geography '’). By E. G. HoDGKISON and 
D. M. PREECE. (2s. University Tutorial Press.) 

(2) Life Overseas. New Zealand. By E. Youna and S. C. 
GILMOUR. (8d. G. Philip & Son.) 

(3) Philips’ Pictorial Atlas of the World, showing Where and How 
People Live. Edited by G. Puitip. (10d. G. Philip & Son.) 

(1) As an introduction to world geography, this textbook will 
be useful for junior forms. The factors, on which the division of 
the world into natural regions depends, are clearly explained, and 
then each of the major natural regions is described in some detail. 
The lessons are sub-divided into paragraphs and are well illus- 
trated with sketch maps and pictures. (2) Like the other books 
in this series, New Zealand is an attractive reading book for 


young pupils; the text is printed in large type and the picturel 
have been carefully selected. (3) Young children will be inters 
ested as well as instructed by this atlas. The maps are al- 
coloured, and only important names have been inserted ; outside 
the margins of the maps are pictures showing typical scenes of 
places and peoples. 


In the Steps of the Master. 
Rich & Cowan.) 

Certain sections of this book have already appeared serially 
in the Press under the title of ‘* Through the Land of the Bible.” 
Under the new title, the author gives a detailed account of his 
travels through the Holy Land and of the sacred places which he 
visited. The geographical features of the country are vividly 
described and in picturesque language they are associated with 
the Biblical stories and with the historical events which have taken 
place through the centuries of the Christian era. In addition to 
the text, there are three maps, many beautiful pictures, and a 
useful bibliography. 


The Challenge of Everest: an Introductory Reader to * Climbing 
Mount Everest,” the Official Sound Film Record of the 1933 
Expedition. By G. J. Cons. (Paper, 6d. Limp Cloth, 8d. 
University of London Press.) 

For the first time, a book has been published with the express 
purpose of being used in conjunction with the showing of a talking 
film, Climbing Mount Everest. The reading of this little book 
will enable pupils not only to appreciate fully the adventurous 
climb, but also to understand the essential geographical back- 
ground of the film. The idea of such a reader is a good one and ıt 
is to be hoped that similar readers will be published for other 
films of geographical interest. 


By H. V. Morton. (7s. 6d. net. 


A Practical Modern Geography. 
African Edition. (Book I. 5d. 
University Press.) 

To the Forbidden Land: Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet. 
Selected and Adapted from Sven HEDIN’s “ Trans- 
Himalaya.” (1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


By MABEL MELLOR. West 
Book II, iod. Oxford 
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1688-1815. 


A Concise History of Britain. By R. M. RAYNER. 
Complete 


1783-1934. (2s. 6d. each.) 1714-1934.  (38.) 
Volume. (6s. 6d. Longmans.) 
The Story of Britain. By T. Younc. (2s. 6d. Oliver & Boyd). 
Mr. Rayner’s three-volumed History of Britain has gained an 
assured place as a sound textbook for advanced students. He 
now provides a shorter and simpler manual specially intended 
to give the essentials required for School Certificate examinations. 
The complete volume covers the whole course of British history 
from the coming of the Romans to 1934. Mr. Young's book is 
even more concise than Mr. Rayner’s. It is intended for quite 
junior students who have only just emerged from the stage of 
stories. A special feature of this competent and attractive 
handbook is the interrelation of English and Scottish history. 


The England of Charles II. By A. BRYANT. (6s. net. Longmans.) 

Mr. Bryant, in preparing to write his classic biography of 
Charles II, collected a vast amount of interesting information 
concerning English life and manners in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. Upon this store of historical treasure he 
has freely drawn to produce this altogether charming book. It 
describes first the approach to England by way of Dover ; 
secondly, London; and then the country generally with the 
ways of its inhabitants. As a social study it is not unworthy to 
rank with Macaulay’s famous third chapter. 


Tracing History Backwards. Book II. The Problems. By 
S. Kinc-HaALit and K. C. BoswELL. (Is. 6d. net. Evans.) 
The substance of popular broadcast talks to schools. The 


problems dealt with include transport, machinery, unemploy- 
ment, economy, democracy. 


By Prof. L. RoGeErs. Allen & 


Crisis Government. 
Unwin.) 
This is a timely work by the professor of public law in the 
University of Columbia. It treats of the present general slump 
in democracy and trend towards dictatorship. The American 


crisis of 1933 is treated with particular fullness and knowledge. 


(5s. net. 


Modern States Series. No. 5. Spain. By Sir CHARLES PETRIE. 
No. 6. Poland. By E. J. PATTERSON. (3s. 6d. net each. 
Arrowsmith.) 

Two new volumes in the excellent ‘‘ Modern States ” series, 
each by a high authority. Both of them, in accordance with the 
general rule of the series, sketch lightly the earlier periods and 
concentrate attention on more recent developments. 


Public Affairs. By A. F. CHAPPELL. (Cloth Boards, 

Limp Cloth, 1s. 8d. University of London Press.) 

A simple, well-arranged, and interesting handbook of civics, 

intended to give young children a rudimentary idea as to how 
the business of town and country is carried on. 


Matriculation English History, 1485-1815. By I. M. B. STUART. 
(2s. Heinemann.) 

In this sportsmanlike handbook, the well-known authority on 
Rugby football shows how in his leisure hours he prepares his 
team to matriculate. He provides not so much a detailed history 
of England during the period 1485-1815, as a series of concise 
and lucid notes such as many schoolmasters dictate to their 
forms. The little volume should prove to be a valuable com- 
panion to the larger textbooks and a convenient guide as to the 
more important topics which have to be mastered by those who 
aim at adding a school certificate to their football colours. 


The Later Stuarts, 1660-1714. By Prof. G. N. CLARK. (12s. 6d. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

Napoleon's Heritage: an Ethnic Reconstruction which explains 
his Mortal Duel with England. By B. ForTESCUE. (tos. 6d. 
net. Murray.) 

Political Parties and Polictes: a Popular Explanation of the 
Tenets of the Chief Political Parties and a Guide to the Under- 
standing of Current Politics. By E. R. PIKE. (2s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 

Decisive British Battles: from “ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World” by Sir Edward S. Creasy. With Introduction, 
Notes, Diagrams, &c., by N. B. McWELLAR. (is. gd. 
Macmillan.) 


o? 
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MATHEMATICS 


Elemen- 
Gregg 


Exercises in Commercial Arithmetic. 
tary Course. Intermediate Course. 
Publishing Co.). 

These are two useful collections of examples suitable for use 
in evening institutes and continuation schools, and likely to be 
of value elsewhere. There have been several experiments lately 
in methods of grouping examples, and the method adopted 
here is worth noticing. Most of the exercises have a brief Set A 
intended for demonstration, a longer Set B for immediate work 
by the class in the presence of the teacher, and a Set C for use as 
homework. ‘This arrangement is ingenious, and should save 
the teacher trouble in making a selection to suit his purpose. 


Elementary Algebra. By A. W. Sippons and C. T. DALTRY. 
Part III. (With Answers, 3s. 6d. Without Answers, 3s. 

-= Cambridge University Press.) 

In the third part of their Elementary Algebra, Mr. Siddons 
and Mr. Daltry cover ground much more rapidly than they did 
in the two earlier parts. This is reasonable, for the pupil who 
has reached this stage should be able to advance more quickly. 
This part opens with indices and logarithms, illustrated by a 
graph of 10%, and ends with the binomial theorem and a chapter 
on what might have been called “ Algebraic Form.” In addition 
to including the obvious algebraic subjects, they have four 
chapters which are in effect a sound and lucid introduction to 
the calculus. The whole book is up to a very high level, both in 
its text and in the number and variety of the exercises. 


By W. 


By W. A. PARKS. 
(1s. each. 


A Scottish School Geometry. G. THomson. Part I. 
(2s. 6d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

This book has been constructed so as to include all the formal 
geometry prescribed by the Scottish Education Department 
for the Day School Certificate (Higher) and the lower and higher 
grade examinations in mathematics for the Leaving Certificate, 
Part I takes the subject so far as the “ Circle Properties.” 
The treatment throughout is almost forbiddingly formal for 


both modern and southern readers. For example, the * Pons 


Asinorum ” (Euclid I, 5) appears, as an alternative demonstra- 
tion; and two successive theorems prove that “ the angles of 
a rectangle are right angles,” and ‘‘ the sides of a square are 
equal.” But the author appears to know what his examiners 
are likely to require, and has constructed both bookwork and 
examples accordingly. 


The Elements of Analytical Geometry. Part III. Conic Sections. 
By J. T. BRown. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Elementary Practical Mathematics: a Textbook covering the 
Syllabuses of Examinations in Practical Mathematics of the 
National Certificate. By E. W. GoLDING and H. G. GREEN. 
Book II (Second Year). (5s. net. Pitman.) 

Teaching the Essentials of Arithmetic. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. 


First Cheap Edition. (3s. 6d. net. University of London 
Press.) 

Practical Commercial Mathematics. By H. S. REDGROVE. (5s. 
net. Pitman.) 

Philips’ “ Study-Work " Arithmetic. By E. K. MoLtLtoy. Books 
III and IV. (Cloth-lned paper covers, 1s. each. Limp 
cloth, 1s. 3d. each. Answers, III and IV, 4d. each. G. 
Philip & Son.) 

Collins’ Time-Savers. No. 1. Exercises in Bills. By J. M. 
FLETCHER. (3d. Collins.) 

Rational Arithmetic: for Commercial Students. By H. W. 
HouGHTon. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (4s. 


Gregg Publishing Co.) 


The Teaching of Algebra in Schools : a Report Prepared for the 


Mathematical Association. (2s. Bell.) 
School Certificate Mathematics. By Dr. H. J. LARCOMBE and 
J. H. FLETCHER. Geometry. Part III. (With Answers, 


2s. gd. Without Answers, 2s. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Differential and Integral Calculus. 
by E. F. McSuHane. Vol. I. 

Advanced Practical Mathematics. 
Pitman.) 


By R. Courant. Translated 
(20s. net. Blackie.) 


By W. L. CowLey. (15s. net. 
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Modern French: a Practical Course. By H. O. EMERSON. 
Part I. (2s. Hachette.) 7 

This is the first volume of a series which the author hopes will 
be sufficient to prepare pupils for the School Certificate. It 
includes a phonetic transcript of the first five lessons, the ele- 
ments of grammar in twenty lessons, translation exercises, both 
sentences and continuous, good illustrations, two or three songs 
with music and a full vocabulary. The translation matter is 
quite original and justifies the title “ modern ” ; it should last 
a form for about a year. 


Through French Eyes (Intermediate). Thirty-Six Simple Texts 
written by the Youth of France for the Youth of England. 
Collected and Edited by P. G. WILSon and JEAN HERBERT. 
(2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

We have already noticed the companion volume of these 
texts, intended for senior students. These intermediate extracts 
to the number of thirty-six, have been written by French school- 
boys and girls, and should be useful for third or fourth year 


pupils. The second part of the book contains an elaborate 
questionnaire on each extract, grammar and _ retranslation 
exercises. 


Alexandre Dumas. Les Trois Mousquetaires. 
Edited by G. A. Ripinc. (1s. Blackie.) 
The Headmaster of Aldenham has done well in editing this 
abridgment of an immortal work which will be enjoyed by boys 
as long as boys are boys. The swing of the story will carry them 
on to learn what happened next, and before they realize it they 
will be reading French for pleasure.. Any one who has had the 
privilege of seeing Dumas’ manuscripts can only wonder at the 
strange ardour that bore him on to compose without an erasure 
or addition. 


Basic French Composition (Based on the Vander Beke French 
Word and the Cheydleur French Idiom Frequency Lists) : 
for the Use of Secondary Schools and Advanced Students. 
By Dr. F. T. H. FLETCHER. (3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

This book is intended for School Certificate and Matriculation 
candidates. It is based on the Vander Beke Word Frequency 
lists. The first twelve lessons are built up on the 1,500 most 
commonly used words in French; the second part utilizes a 
vocabulary of 2,500 words. Each lesson contains a passage 
in French for translation, grammar revision and notes, question- 
naire and retranslation. There are full vocabularies. 


A Rational French Course. By J. W. SKINNER and G. S. 
Epwarpbs. Part II. (2s. Harrap.) 
A second part of this carefully constructed course with oral 
and written exercises. It will make an excellent second year 
manual. 


Abridged and 


Modern French Commerce : Commercial Reading Passages with 

Questionnaires, Exercises, and Double Vocabularies. By 

Dr. A. C. SMITH and G. P. GARANDEAU. (3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

A useful reader for the commercial student; it discusses such 

points as the French ports, publicity, railways of France, profit- 

sharing, tourist traffic, fairs and exhibitions, free-trade, banking 

and international exchanges, as well as the chief imports and 

exports of France. Each section has a portion of French followed 
by a questionnaire and a retranslation exercise. 


German for Business : German Commercial Correspondence, with 
German-English and English-German Commercial Vocabu- 
laries. By M. SILVERMAN. (ıs. 6d. Harrap.) 

A serviceable set of letters on commercial subjects, the English 
on one page and the German on the opposite page. The vocabu- 
lary is a wide one, and these letters would serve as valuable 
material for clerks in business houses. 


Deutsches Leben. By A. S. MACPHERSON. Dritter Teil. 
Ginn.) 

This third part about German life is divided into three parts. 
The first contains sixteen extracts in German, the second is 
devoted to grammar and syntax, and the third exercises, both 
oral and written, with emphasis on translation into German. 
This should be sufficient for a School Certificate candidate. 


Schmuggler in Masuren. By E. Strauss. Edited by D. JENNER. 
(1s. 3d. Oxford University Press.) 
Der Schatz im Morgenbrotstal. Von P. Ernst. 
Edition. (1s. 3d. Oxford University Press.) 
These rapid-reading texts, based on word-frequency, would 
serve as term readers for a middle form. They have questions 
and vocabularies. 


(3s. 6d. 


Authorized 


Les Promenades des Pointu. By JABOUNE. (8d. net. Evans.) 

These conversations of the Pointu family which have already 
appeared in the monthly La France, are not like most books of 
conversation. Instead of being lifeless humdrum dialogues, they 
are full of wit and amusement. The writer knows the French 
family well, probably he has a family of his own. The slightly 
pompous father, the timid but outspoken mother, the cheeky 
boy and the pert girl, both more grown up than English children 
of the same age, are placed before us in a lifelike way while they 
visit the chief sights of Paris. 


A Practical Spanish Reader: for Elementary and Conversation 
Classes. By A. C. CLARK and R. Lusum. (2s. 6d. Mac- 
millan.) 

A collection of extracts based upon the vocabulary of everyday 
life. Each extract is a connected vocabulary of a definite subject 
such as ‘' Los Trajes,” “ El Jardin,” &c. The book is a vocabu- 
lary book rather than a reader. 


Primeras Lecciones de Espanol. By C. M. Doravo. 
Maria DE Lacuna. (3s. 6d. Ginn.) 

This is an adaptation of the excellent American book by 
C. Marcial Dorado. Senorita Maria de Laguna has added a 
section on pronunciation, adapted many exercises, and part of 
the vocabulary to suit older pupils. The variety of the teaching 
apparatus and the format of the book make it most attractive. 


Edited by 


Horas en el Prado con Velázquez : Stories of Great Pictures told 
by N.G. Ruiz. With Exercises and a Preface by Prof. E. A. 
PEERS. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

The authors of this book have arranged to bring the mountain 
to Mohammed or rather Velazquez into the class-room. Seven 
of the greatest works of the painter are reproduced and described 
in simple language to make a most attractive book for the 
classroom. The vocabulary and exercise material add to the 
value of the book. 


French Grammar Tests. Compiled by de V. PAYEN-PayNe. 
(1s. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

German Composition Through Pictures: for Beginners. 
Russon. (rod. net. Evans.) 

Die Fremdenlegionaéve. By F.W. MADER. 
(1s. 3d. Oxford University Press.) 

A Complete Constructive Spanish Grammar : Designed for Use in 
Evening Schools and Commercial Colleges by Adult Students. 
By J. Fitz. (5s. Pitman.) 

A Manual of French Translation and Composition for Advanced 
Students : Containing Passages from French Authors later 
than 1500 and from English Authors later than 1670. Selected 
and Edited by IrIS E. SELLS. (4s. 6d. net. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Der Doppelganger (Tom Shark, Der Konig der Detektive, No. 152). 
By P. Stronc. Edited by A. WILSON. (1s. 3d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Extracts for Translation into French, German, or Spanish. Com- 
piled by E. ALLISON PEERS. Reprint. (1s. 9d. Harrap.) 

A Revision French Grammar and Composition Book. By F. 
BLACKBURN and A. G. Morris. (3s. 6d. Blackie.) 


By L. J. 
Edited by S. TINDALL. 


THE JOINT CONFERENCE.—The Headmasters and Head- 
mistresses who met in a Joint Conference at St. George’s School, 
Harpenden, were, it appears, carrying out after forty-seven years 
an intention of Edward Thring when he brought the Head- 
masters’ Conference into being—though it must not be forgotten 
that for many years the Joint Four Committee has been the 
means of enabling men and women teachers to confer on matters 
affecting secondary education. An address of welcome was given 
by Dr. Lyttleton, formerly Headmaster of Eton, and discussions 
took place on ** Religion in the Schools,” “ Public Examinations, ’’ 
and ‘' Education for Leisure.’’ It is significant that considerable 
support was accorded to the suggestion that the School Certi- 
ficate should not be withheld from any candidate for lack of a 
number of passes, but that a pass, even if only in one subject, 
should be recorded upon the certificate for employers’ informa- 
tion. Some seventy schools were represented, including some of 
the best-known ones, and by all accounts the meeting was so 
successful that it is unlikely that another forty-seven years will 
be allowed to elapse before the next is called together. We 
understand that a verbatim report of the proceedings is obtainable 
from the Headmaster of Harpenden, price 2s. 6d. 
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An Introduction to Practical Organic Chemistry. 
WATERS. (3s. 6d. Arnold.) 

This little book is intended for beginners in organic chemistry, 
and is devised to give a rapid survey of the essential reactions 
of a wide range of the more important organic compounds. As 
an introduction to organic technique, it should be very helpful, 
while for those students to whom organic chemistry is merely a 
side-line, it probably contains all that they will find necessary. 


Ions, Electrons, and Ionizing Radiations. By Prof. J. A. 
CROWTHER. Sixth Edition. (12s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

Prof. Crowther’s book has long established itself as an indis- 
pensable aid to the student of physics, so that any praise from a 
reviewer is perhaps superfluous. Prof. Crowther, however, takes 
the work of revision seriously, and is not content to snip and 
patch an old edition to force it into a modern mould. He rightly 
says that the acquisition of new knowledge inevitably alters the 
relative importance of the old, and he has accordingly drastically 
revised the whole text, as well as adding two new chapters. The 
book gives a clear and closely-argued account of the essentials 
of atomic physics, and cannot fail to maintain its unrivalled 
position as the best elementary book on a complex and dis- 
concertingly kaleidoscopic subject. 


By Dr. W. A. 


The Commodities of Commerce : Vegetable, Animal, Mineral and 
Synthetic. By J. H. VANSToNE. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

This is an interesting and informative book on the principal 
commodities of the world’s commerce. It does not enter into 
detail, but gives a broad and balanced survey which will appeal 
alike to the average boy and girl, and to the “ inquiring layman ” 
who wishes to know something of the nature and provenance 
of everyday commodities. The text is arranged so as to be 
easy of reference, and the book is profusely illustrated. It is 
eminently a book for the school science library. 


win Introduction to Plant Biochemistry. By Dr. CATHERINE C. 
STEELE. (15s. net. Bell.) . 

The study of plant biochemistry has been left almost com- 
pletely in the hands of the chemist, which perhaps explains the 
dearth of textbooks of the chemistry of plant products for 
students of botany. This book, therefore, fills a genuine gap in 
botanical literature for university degree students. All aspects 
of the subject are clearly dealt with, though it is a pity that 
Dr. Steele has confined herself solely to plant products. To 
understand their chemistry and especially their classification 
and affinities, it is desirable to include certain animal products. 
This applies especially to foodstuffs and enzymes. In the next 
edition, therefore, we should like to see certain products peculiar 
to animals included. This, together with an expansion of that 
practical work already included, would make the work a com- 
prehensive survey which no student of botany could afford to 
ignore. 


An Elementary Chemistry. By Dr. E. J. HOLMYARD. 
Edition. (5s. Arnold.) 

Originally issued in 1925, this book was addressed to the 
requirements of First School Certificates, and was based on the 
view that the existing official syllabuses in chemistry for these 
examinations are as near perfect as can reasonably be expected. 
That it has met with the approval of teachers and pupils is 
evidenced by the large number of reprints rendered necessary 
to meet the demand. In the third edition now before us, the 
opportunity has been taken to bring the text up to date. 


Biology for Schools: a Textbook suitable for School Certificate 
and Similar Examinations. By Dr. E. R. Spratt and A. V. 
SPRATT. (4s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

The fact that this book has so soon entered a second edition 
speaks well for its success. It covers the usual syllabuses of 
School Certificate examinations and comprises a three years’ 
course. In this second edition, sections on dentition and artificial 
methods of vegetative reproduction have been added “in order 
to meet the latest examination requirements.” This quotation 
epitomizes the scope of the book. It solely satisfies examination 
requirements; but it is scarcely likely to stimulate genuine 
interest in the subject. 


Alternating Currents. By L. T. AGGER. (5s. Macmillan.) 
This book contains an exceptionally clear account of alternat- 
ing currents, and is suitable for students of electrical engineering 
who have already completed a first-year course in electricity. 
For the private student, the work is eminently suitable because 
the mathematical treatment is simple, the explanations are lucid, 
and numerous examples are provided, including several worked 


Third 


out in the text. Another feature of value is the number of 
graphical exercises which should serve to test and to consolidate 
the student’s knowledge. The book is well produced and the 
diagrams and illustrations are excellent. 


Elementary Dynamics : for Students of Science and Engineering. 
By Dr. R. C. Gray. (5s. Macmillan.) 

This book has been written for students beginning a university 
course in engineering or other applied science. The mathematical 
treatment is relatively simple, and the calculus is not used. 
An important feature of the book is the very wide range of 
examples ; most of these are chosen from the various branches 
of modern engineering, and the data used are typical of modern 
practical conditions. Quite a number of new and interesting 
problems are inserted in the text; and the whole book is an 
excellent introduction to the subject. 


Everyday Botany. By L. J. F. BRIMBLE. (7s. Od. 
Macmillan.) 

This is a most welcome addition to the numerous elementary 
textbooks of botany already existing. The British public readily 
recognized the utilitarian value of chemistry and physics; and 
to this fact, perhaps as much as to their educational worth, these 
subjects were the first of the natural sciences to gain and consoli- 
date their position in school curricula. The importance of botany, 
however, in the affairs of everyday life has not been so generally 
appreciated. It is the main aim of this extremely well-written 
volume to emphasize the practical applications, economic and 
officinal, of our knowledge of plant life. But it must not be 
thought that the academic side of the subject has in any way been 
relegated to a secondary position ; experimental work in plant 
physiology receives ample attention in the practical work at the 
end of most chapters ; and in the general text the functions of the 
several constituents of plant tissues are remarkably lucid, and 
often helped by apt analogies. The illustrations are good ; and 
one of the Appendices contains a classified collection ot questions 
set in examinations of the standard of Locals and School 
Certificate. For preparation for such as these this book can be | 
unreservedly recommended. 


net. 


Board of Education. Science Museum. The Automatic Telephone : 
a Brief Description of the Processes Involved 1n making a 
Call on the Automatic Systems of the British Post Office. 
(With Explanatory Diagrams.) (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Wild Animals of our Country. By W. S. BERRIDGE. (5s. net. 
Harrap.) 

How to see Insects. 
trated by E. F. DAGLISH. 

General Astronomy. By Dr. H. SPENCER JONES. 
Arnold.) 

Oxford and The History of Science, with an Appendix on Scientific 
Collections in College Libraries : Inaugural Lecture delivered 
in the Examination Schools 25th October, 1934. By R.T. 
GUNTHER. (2s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Dispensing for Pharmaceutical Students. By J. W. COOPER and 
F. J. Dyer. Fourth Edition. Revised and Re-written by 
J. W. Cooper. (8s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The Spirit of Chemistry : an Introduction to Chemistry for Students 
of the Liberal Arts. By Prof. A. FINDLAY. (ios. 6d. net. 
Longmans.) 

Practical Plant Anatomy : an Elementary Course for Students. 
By C. J. A. BERKELEY. (3s. University of London Press.) 

Biology for Everyman. By Sir J. ARTHUR THOMSON. Edited by 
Dr. E. J. Hotmyarp. Two Volumes. (15s. net. the set. 


How to see Pond Life. Written and Illus- 
(1s. 6d. each. Dent.) 
(12s. 6d. net. 


Dent. 

Biology : ie Senior and Central Schools. By R. BERKS. (2s. 
Nelson.) 

Hydrostatics and Mechanics. By A. E. E. MCKENZIE. (3s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Introductory Science. By J. A. Lauwerys. Part II. (Paper, 


1s. 6d. Cloth, 1s. gd. Arnold.) 


The National Book Council has issued a catalogue of Best 
Sellers of 1830-1930, giving interesting facts about the most 
popular authors and their books from Lord Lytton, Sir Walter 
Scott, and Charles Dickens to Warwick Deeping, Anita Loos, 
and J. B. Priestley. The booklet is being sent as a Christmas gift 
to all members of the Council. Non-members may purchase it 
from the N.B.C. Offices (3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2), 
price 1s. 
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Gymnastics: With and Without Apparatus. 
WOoOoTTEN. (5s. net. Aldershot and London: 
Polden.) 

It is of interest to know that the horizontal bar and parallel 
bars are apparatus which are recognized for use in the army for 
recreative purposes. Col. Dyer, Inspector, Army Physical 
Training, in an introduction to the book gives a warning that 
gymnastic exercises on the horizontal bar and parallel bars are 
not suitable for the very young or for the undeveloped. Captain 
Wootten, in his preface, mentions that although physical training 
has replaced gymnastics as a means of physical education for the 
masses, the latter is still very much alive in the Services, in 
schools, and in many public and private gymnasia throughout 
this country, but itis now only indulged in as a form of recreation. 
He also gives some good advice to the beginner. The descriptions 
of the exercises and the photo illustrations for the different 
apparatus are good. The nomenclature is that used in the army. 
These terms are not used by civilian instructors and the 
comparative descriptions in the appendix does not altogether 
cover the differences between the two. The book should be of 
special use to instructors for the instruction it gives in so many 
branches of recreative gymnastics. 


By Capt K. S. 
Gale & 


Principles of Gymnastics for Women and Girls. Part II. By 
ELLI BJGRKSTEN. Translated from second Swedish edition 
by S. KREUGER and J. H. WicksTEED. (21s. Churchill.) 

In this book of some 591 pages, written for the use of students 

studving for the Gymnastic Teachers’ Diploma at the Gymnastic 
Institute at Helsingfors and now translated into English, Froken 
Bjorkstén has given a series of lessons planned for four yearly 
classes for four different classes of girls of different ages. The 
exercises are described with full explanations of the way each 
should be performed both to word of command and rhythmically. 
In the margins of the pages, excellent diagramatic stick figures 
are given which greatly aids the descriptions of the exercises. 
In the introduction to the book, Fröken Björkstén gives very 
clear definitions of the manner in which the gymnastic lessons 
should be given and the value of rhythm as a potent and funda- 
mental aid in the development of ease and style. The trans- 
lators point out that some of the games in the lessons would 
not be useful to English children as thev are concerned with 
sports and occupations associated entirely with Northern 
countries. The book is based upon Swedish methods and is 
worthy of careful study by every woman teacher of physical 
exercises. 


Boxing for Schools: how to learn it and how to teach it. By H. 
CLEAVER. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Mr. Cleaver has written a valuable book easy to follow on the 
subject of boxing in schools. He places good footwork before 
punching and maintains that a boy should have a good knowledge 
of footwork before he has his first lesson in punching. Two 
chapters are devoted to Punching, followed by one on the 
Principles of Defence and Infighting. Chapters are also devoted 
to Competitions and Team Work, Training, Refereeing, Judging 
and Seconding, Methods of Organizing a Tournament, and the 
Rules of Boxing. 


The Art of Badminton. By Mrs. N. FERRERS-NICHOLSON and 
Sip G. HEDGES. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

This is a useful book giving very full and instructive particulars 
in the art of Badminton with advice on the choice of hall for 
play, equipment, and how to play. There are detailed in- 
structions for the various strokes and general hints on the sub- 
ject. Service and receiving service with concise directions on 
how to play and the faults to be avoided are given, and the 
appendix to the book gives the laws of badminton. 


Hockey : How to Succeed. By MARJORIE POLLARD. 
Evans.) 

In this handy little book by Miss Pollard the essentials of 
hockey are given in a perfectly understandable manner. Ball 
control under the headings of hitting and stopping are given in 
a convincing manner and so clearly that aided by the photo 
illustrations a beginner should have no difficulty in learning how 
to become proficient. 


(6d. net. 


Lectures, Reading and Examinations: being Hints on taking 
Notes at Lectures, with some Suggestions on Preparing for 
Examinations (based on H. S. Morton's ‘‘ Lectures and 
Examinations’). By T. R. Parsons. (1s. 6d. net. Cam- 
bridge : Heffer.) 


Voice-Training in Schools. (4s. 6d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

In the Steps of the Master. 
Rich & Cowan.) 

A Manual of Hockey. By P. A. Rosson. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Mixed Puzzles: including ‘* Fold-it,”’ ' Ravel-it,’’ and “ Mysta ” 
Mazes. By “ Erav.” (is. 6d.) “ Fold-it” Puzzles, 
“ Ravel-it ” Puzzles, ‘‘ Mysta’’ Mazes. (6d. each.) 
(Southampton : Robert Ross.) 

A Desert Journal: Letters from Central Asia. 
FRENCH, MILDRED CABLE, FRANCESCA FRENCH. 
net. Constable.) 

The Mirror of Acting : in Practical Lessons. 
(5s. net. Oliver & Boyd.) 

Westminster Abbey : the Story of the Church and the Monastery, 
with some Account of the Life of the Monks, a Guide to the 
Buildings and Monuments, and an Explanation of their 
Architectural Styles. By A. L. N. Russert. (6s. net. 
Chatto & Windus.) 

Cwrs Rhydychen Mewn Cymraeg. By E. J. Jones and L. 
Faucett. Liyfr laith Cyfrol Gyntaf. Rhan I and II. (6d. 
each.) Liviy laith Ail Gyfrol. (8d.) Llyfr Darllen Cyfrol 
Gyntaf. Khan I and IF. (8d. each.) Liyfr Darllen Ail 
Gyfrol. (ts. 3d.) (Oxford University Press.) 

Man versus Rabbit. By A. H. B. KIRKMAN. Second Edition, 
entirely rewritten. (1s. University of London Animal 
Welfare Society.) 

A List of Plays for Girls and Women. 
Drama Committee of the British Drama League. 
Nelson.) 

Junior Instruction Centres and Their Future: a Report to the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. By V. A. BELL. (Dun- 
fermline : Carnegie United Kingdom Trust.) 

The World Association for Adult Education. Fifteenth Annual 
Report and Statement of Accounts, 1933-34. (3d.) 

4 List of Plays for Boys and Men. Compiled by the Junior 
Drama Committee of the British Drama League. (Is. net. 
Nelson.) 

County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Handbook of 
the Education Committee. Part II. Higher Education. 
Section X. Regulations Relating to Scholarships and 
Exhibitions and the Training of Teachers, 1935. Thirtieth 
Annual Report of the Education Committee for the Year 
ended 31st March, 1934. Education Committee. Report 
on the Examination for County Minor Scholarships, 1934. 

Hints for the Busy Housewife. Eighth Edition, 1934. Revised. 
(Health and Cleanliness Council.) 

Board of Education. Science Museum. Rubber Exhibition 
(November, 1934-April, 1935). A Brief Account of the 
History of Rubber from its Source to the Finished Product 
and a Descriptive Catalogue of the Exhibits. Compiled by the 
Rubber Growers’ Association. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The Girls’ School Year Book (Public Schools) : the Oficial Book 
of Reference of the Association of Head Mistresses, 1934-35. 
(7s. od. net. Deane The Year Book Press.) 

Women’s Employment Federation. Memorandum on Openings 
and Trainings for Women, October, 1934. (6d.) 

Comparative Frequency List : a Study Based on the First Thousand 
Words in English, French, Spanish, and German Frequency 
Lists. By HELEN S. Eaton. Reprinted from the Yearbook 
of the Committee on Modern Language Teaching, 1934. 
(New York : International Auxiliary Language Association.) 

“ Friends of Europe ” Publications, No. 16. German Foreign 
Policy Before the War: the 1907 Memorandum of Sir Eyre 
Crowe. (24d.) 

London County Council. Annual Report of the Council, 1933. 
Vol. V. Education : Elementary Schools—Special Services— 
Technical, Trade, and Evening Education and Day Con- 
tinuation Schools—Secondary and University Education and 
the Training of Teachers. Miscellaneous. (1s. King.) 


By R. JACQUES. 


By H. V. Morton. (7s. 6d. net. 


By EVANGELINE 
(7s. 6d. 


By JANET DUFF. 


Compiled by the Junior 
(Is. net. 


A model of the ‘' Graf Zeppelin ” has been constructed for the 
Science Museum, South Kensington, and is now on exhibition in 
the National Aeronautical Collection. The model is of special 
interest because the performances of the airship serve as an 
indication of the remarkable regularity and safety in operation 
which can be obtained by a modern rigid airship, and they provide 
evidence of the high degree of perfection which has now been 
reached in the development of that type of aircraft. 
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DEUTSCHES 
LEBEN 


By A. S. Macpuerson, M.A., and 
Studienrat PAUL STROMER. 


ERSTER TEIL 
218 pages, illustrated. 


ZWEITER TEIL 
218 pages, illustrated. 38. 


DRITTER TEIL 
248 pages, illustrated. 


LIVRE 


By E. Saxexsy, M.A., Bolton School 


PREMIER COURS DE 
FRANGAIS 
224 pages, illustrated. 


COURS MOYEN 
224 pages, illustrated. 


COURS SUPERIEUR 
220 pages. 2s. 6d. 


A practical French course extending from 
the first study of the language up to and 
including the necessary work in preparation 
for the School Certificate and Matriculation 
Examinations. The books are based on the 
direct method and are planned to achieve 
practical results. 


2s. 6d. 28. gd. 


2s. 6d. 


38. 6d. 


A modern course in German which covers 
the work from its earliest stage up to School 
Certificate standard. While giving a thorough 
course in German syntax and composition, 
DEUTSCHES LEBEN seeks to justify its title 
by giving pupils at the same time some idea of 
Germany, its people, and their everyday life. 


Full particulars of both these series will be sent on application. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1 


BRITISH-MADE 
OPTICAL PROJECTION 
APPARATUS 


OPTICAL LANTERNS 
SCIENCE LANTERNS 
EPIDIASCOPES 


New Epidiascope Catalogue 
(giving particulars of all models, 
from £16. 6. 6) post free 


NEWTON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
72 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


Opticians 
to H.M. 
the King 


Just added to the L.C.C. Requisition List ! 


ENGLISH POETRY FOR 
CHILDREN P’ ® L MEGROZ 


Paper, 2/- Cloth, 3,- 
A stimulating and informative survey, both critical and 
historical. 

“ A most excellent book !’’—Cambridge Gownsman. 


The LABORATORY : ns 


PLACE IN THE MODERN WORLD. By D. STARK 
MURRAY, B.Sc., M.B., Ch.B. Paper,2/- Cloth, 3/- 


“ Very readable, and is recommended as giving a true 
description of the functions and personnel of modern 
scientific laboratories, and indications of the type of 
individual who is likely to be successful in them.” — 
Universities Review. 


On the L.C.C. Requisition List 


MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


By WRAY HUNT, B.A., Oxon. Illustrated, 6/- net 


“ There is no better guide in simple language.’’—Observer. 
“ Medieval life is described in a picturesque and interesting 
manner, with a wealth of detail such as will be welcome 
alike to teachers and to senior pupils.’’— Education Outlook. 
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THE FENLAND PRESS tro. 


WISBECH————CAMBS. 
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The Third International Congress on Public Education 


HE Third International Congress on Public Education, 
organized bv the International Bureau of Education, was 
held in Geneva in the latter half of Julv. The object of the 
Bureau in organizing these conferences is to bring together 
periodically representatives of Departments and Ministries of 
Education, and this year thirty-six governments had accepted 
the invitations which had been sent out through the Swiss 
Federal Council. The only part taken in the Conference by the 
British Empire was that the Irish Free State sent a representative 
and the Government of Northern Ireland forwarded a report on 
educational progress in 1933-34. This abstention is the more 
to be regretted, as among the subjects discussed were several 
which are at the moment receiving very serious attention in 
this country. M. Marcel Nyns, General Secretary of the Belgian 
Ministry of Public Education, was elected president of the 
Congress. 
Each delegate presented a report on educational movements 
in his country during the vear, and questions and discussions 
followed. The general impression produced by these reports 
was that all countries are considering much the same educational 
problems, but that there is considerable variety in the solutions 
which are being tried. The agenda also contained three special 
questions for discussion, (a) economies in the field of public 
education, (6) admission to secondary schools, and (c) com- 
pulsory schooling and the raising of the school-leaving age. 
Resolutions were passed on all three of these subjects, but the 
Conference, recognizing the variety of conditions existing in 
different countries, tried to avoid laving down any hard and 
fast recommendations. 


On the question of economy, the Conference, after expressing 
its opinion as to the danger of economies in education and its 
regret that the economic crisis had caused a certain amount of 
retrenchment, directed the attention of governments to the 
following considerations : 


(a) The most dangerous reductions are those made en bloc 
without regard to the usefulness or etficiency of the institutions 
affected ; 

(b) It would be wiser to present contemplated restrictions 
for study to the authorities responsible for public instruction 
rather than to have them determined by the authorities primarily 
responsible for the budget ; 


(c) Reductions in the salaries of the teaching body constitute 
a serious danger to the recruitment of teachers, who ought to 
be an élite, since to them is entrusted the future of the nation ; 


(d) No reduction should be made which would injure the 
physical health and the morals of the children-—healthy school 
premises, school canteens, playing fields, holiday camps, the 
various social agencies which have given a new orientation to 
the school of to-day and which are more necessary than ever 
in a period of depression ; 


N 


THE Ling AssocraTION HoLiDAyY CourRsr.—The Annual 
Course will be held at St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Hammersmith, 
London, from December 31, 1934, to January 5, 1935, inclusive. 
There will be demonstrations on rhythmic work for boys, the 
Board of Kducation’s 1933 Syllabus of Physical Training for 
Schools, and recreational gymnastics. Lectures have been 
arranged on “‘ the Contribution of Physical Training to Education 


as a whole.” ‘‘ Temperament ” “ Emergencies likely to occur 
in school and on the playground and the best methods of dealing 
with them,” “ Problems concerning Physical Education,” “ Net 


Ball,” with demonstrations of tactics and fouls. At the Con- 
ference of Educational Associations at University College, 
London, Miss Worsfold, Senior Physical Training Organizer to 
the National Council of Girls’ Clubs, will give, on behalf of the 
Ling Association, a demonstration of “ Keep-Fit ” work. 


m * * 


THe L.C.C. ANNUAL ReEport.-—The Annual Report of the 
Education Officer of the London County Council contains a 
number of interesting items. The “40 and 48” scheme for 
reducing the size of classes in elementary schools to forty-eight 
in junior departments and forty in others is practically completed, 
and reorganization on Hadow lines is proceeding steadily—but it 
must be remarked in this connexion that the Central Schools 
would not be regarded by everybody as fulfilling the intentions of 
the Hadow report. There has been a large decrease since 1916 
in the number of mentally defective children, though the roll of 


(e) Any reduction of school equipment likely to jeopardize 
the output of education should be avoided ; 


(f) The size of classes should not be increased to the point of 
impairing the efficiency of instruction or of compromising the 
health of the pupils ; 


(g) School inspection, upon which partly depends the com- 
petency of the educational system in a given country, should be 
kept up to a high level of efficiency. 


With the possible exception of the last one, all these con- 
siderations have over and over again been pressed upon the 
British Government bv educational associations of all kinds. 
In principle they would probably be accepted by the British 
Government. It is their interpretation and application which 
fail to satisfy believers in education. 

On the question of the length of school life, the Conference 
frankly admitted that at the present time no uniform measure 
could be recommended for all countries. It pointed out that in 
certain countries the urgent problem is that of assuring to every 
child the possibility of attending school regularly for a definite 
minimum number of years and considered that the number 
should in no case be less than seven. It referred to the import- 
ance, where the principle of compulsory education had been 
adopted, of taking measures to see that the obligation is carried 
out as completely as possible. It emphasized the necessity for 
co-ordinating legislative action relative to Education with that 
relative to Labour. Dealing with continued education ıt ex- 
pressed the following opinions : 

(a) It is desirable that education, as given in the school 
proper, shall be prolonged by continuation courses of an equallv 
compulsory character ; ; 

That this continued education, whether given in the school 
or in continuation courses, shall consist essentially of general 
instruction, deriving its interest and subject matter from the 
chief activities of the locality, whether rural, industrial, com- 
mercial, &c., and---in the case of girls--from domestic training. 
and that, by according an important place to practical work. 
it shall seck to arouse and develop the vocational aptitudes of 
the pupils ; 

That an important place shall be given to phvsical and moral 
training. 

(b) The attention of school authorities should be drawn to 
the need of adapting the methods of the continued schooling 
to the psychological peculiarities pertaining to the age of the 
pupils. f 

(c) By reason of the peculiar characteristics of the curricula 
and of the methods to be used in continued education, it is 
desirable to train teachers especially capable of giving this 
instruction and to select them from those teachers who in their 
previous experience have shown special ability for this kind of 
work. 


physically defective children has remained almost stationary. 
The proportion of children with crippling defects has tended to 
decrease, but by reason of more intensive supervision in rheu- 
matic cases the number suffering from heart trouble has increased. 
There is a regrettable increase in the number of cases brought 
before juvenile courts, larceny being the main reason for this. 
A bright feature is that the average number of hours of attendance 
per student at evening institutes was seventy—the highest on 
record. A resolution passed at a recent meeting of the Education 
Committee regrets the refusal of the Government to introduce 
legislation to raise the school-leaving age. It appears that 
London cannot proceed by by-law in this matter because of the 
boundary question, so it seems that nothing will be done just 
yet. 


University and School Holidays and Functions 
(SUPPLEMENTARY LIST) 


CHRISTMAS VACATION| OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Speech Day, Dec. 17. 
Reunion of Past and 
Present Pupils, Dec. 


Greenhead High School | Dec. 21 to Jan. 10 


19. 
Speech Dav, Dec. 19. 


Portora Royal School ..| Dec. 20 to Jan. 12 
Reading School .-| Dec. 21 to Jan. 22 
St. Mary's Hall, Brighton} Dec. r9 to Jan. 17 Carol Concert, Dec. 


16. 
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ENGLISH 


The Mirror of the Sea. By Joseph Conrad. 2s. 
(Methuen’s Modern Classics.) 

Four Tales. By Joseph Conrad. 1s. 6d. (Mcthuen’s 
Modern Classics.) 

The Brute, An Anarchist, The Duel, Il Conde 
—from “ A Set of Six.” 

More Essays by Modern Masters. (Hilaire Belloc, 
G. K. Chesterton, E. V. Lucas, Robert Lynd, A. A. 
Milne, J. B. Priestley.) 1s. 6d. (Methuen’s Modern 
Classics.) 

Ascham’s Scholemaster. Edited by D. C. Whimster. 
2s. 3d. 

Selections from Keats. 
Earnshaw, M.A. 2s. 

The Enid Blyton Poetry Book. Containing Poems of 
Birds and Beasts, Flowers and Fairies, Weather and 
Wisdom. 3s. 6d. net. 

Ten-Minute Tales. By Enid Blyton. 3s. 6d. net. 

Punctuation Hints and Exercises. By G. L. Bradley. 
1s. 3d. 

The Theory and Practice of Education. By Nancy 
Catty. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


HISTORY 


The Evolution of Modern Europe. Part III. 
1789-1932. By Sir J. A. R. Marriott, M.A. With 
8 Maps. 3s. Suita e for Matriculation candidates. 

A History of England. By Cyril E. Robinson, B.A. 
Vols. III and IV. 1689-1927. In one volume, with 
35 Maps. şs. 

British Foreign Policy from 1815 to 1933. By William 
Edwards. şs. net. 

Modern England, 1885-1932: A History of My Own 
Times. By Sir J. A. R. Marriott, M.A. 16s. net. 
This book forms the eighth and concluding volume 
of Sir Charles Oman’s History of England. 


GEOGRAPHY 


The Study of Local Geography. By C. A. Simpson. 
With 5 Maps and Diagrams. 3s. 6d. nef. 

Africa: A Social, Economic, and Political Geo- 
graphy of its Major Regions. By W. Fitzgerald, 
M.A. 16s. net. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


La Pomme D’or. By J. Matthewson Milne, M.A., 
D.Litt., Docteur es Lettres. 2s. 6d. A mew and 
interesting second year reader. 

Selected Poems of Victor Hugo. Edited by Prof. A. T. 
Baker. F’cap 8vo. 4s. 

La France et les Frangais. By A. Rutherford and 
Marie-Rose Rutherford. With a Map. 3s. 6d. 

An account of Modern France suitable for upper 
forms. 

Grammaire de l’Academie Française. With an 
introduction by Sir E. Dennison Ross, C.I.E. Crown 
8voO. 58. nel. 

Advanced French Unseens. By C. E. Stockton, M.A., 
Bedford School. F'cap 8vo. 1s. 3d. 

Peter Macht das Rennen. By O. B. Wendler. Edited, 
with Vocabulary, by C. F. Stockton, M.A. Hlus- 
trated. 1s. 9d. 

An amusing modern German detective story suitable 
for second year study. 


Poetry and Prose. By J. 
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METHUEN 


MATHEMATICS 


“Section A ” Tests in Mathematics. By A. S. Pratt, 
M.A., M.Sc., and G. H. Bonser, B.A. ıs. 
For General Schools and Matriculation candidates. 

New Test Examinations in Mathematics. By A. S. 
Pratt, M.A., M.Sc. With or without Answers. 
1s. 6d. The above two books bound together. 2s. 

Easy Exercises in Arithmetic for Beginners. Con- 
taining 5,500 Examples. By W. S. Beard. Nine- 
teenth Edition, Revised. A Beginner’s Book. ts. 6d. 


PHYSICS 


The Properties of Matter. By A. E. Goddard and 
H. F. Boulind. With 115 Diagrams. 4s. In two 
parts, 2s. 6d. each. Part I covers the ground for 
Intermediate Examinations; Part I] is of Scholar- 
ship Standard. 

A Physics Notebook: Heat, Light, and Sound. By 
E. W. Tapper, B.Sc., Dulwich College. 2s. 

Graded Examples in Physics. By R. L. Cheetham. 
With Answers. ts. gd. 

Physico-Chemical Practical Exercises. By W. N. 
Rae, M.A., and J. Reilly, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 


New Monographs on Physical Subjects 


Low Temperature Physics. By L. C. Jackson, M.Sc., 
Ph.D. 2s. 6d. ner. 

High Voltage Physics. By L. Jacob, M.Sc. 3s. net. 

Relativity Physics. By W. H. McCrea, M.A., B.Sc., 
Ph.D. 2s. 6d. set. 


CHEMISTRY 
New Monographs on Chemical Subjects 
The Adsorption of Gases by Solids. By S. J. Gregg, 


Ph.D. 2s. 6d. ner. 
Flame. By O. C. de C. Ellis and W. A. Kirkby. 
[Zn preparation. 
BIOLOGY 


Plant and Animal Life : An Introduction to the Stud 
of Biology. By R. F. Shove, M.A., F.L.S. Wit 
134 Illustrations in the text. 5s. 6d. 

A school textbook for Matriculation. 

The Teaching of Biology : A Handbook for Teachers 

of Junior Classes. By E. M. Poulton, M.Sc. 6s. 6d. 


New Monographs on Biological Subjects 


Cellular Respiration. By N. U. Meldrum, M.A. 3s.¢d. vet 
Plant Chimaeras and Graft Hybrids. By W. Neilson 

Jones. 3s. 6d. nef. [wer 
Insect Physiology. By V. B. Wigglesworth, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Mycorrhiza. By J. Ramsbottom, O.B.E. [Zn preparation. 


HYGIENE 


A Textbook of Hygiene for Training Colleges. By 
Margaret Avery, B.Sc. (Lond.). With 106 Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6s. This book, completely re- 
written and enlarged, covers the syllabus of the Board 
of Education. 

Health: A Textbook for Schools. By Margaret 
Avery. With 79 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Health-Ways. By W. G. Lambert. With 21 Ilustra- 
tions. 2s. . 

A new and simplc reader tor pupils from 11 to 14. 


` 


PRIZES AND PRESENTS 


lt is impossible to mention here many of the books on our list which might come under this heading, but a few more recent and more 
suitable books are: For Boys.—Lord Baden-Powell’s ADVENTURES AND ACCIDENTS (5s. met), Hylton Cleaver`s 
Box1nG FOR SCHOOLS (3s. 6d. ne‘), Cove Smith’s RuGsy FoorBA ut (5s. net), Charles Turley’s NANSEN or Norway (5s. 
net and 2s.). For Girls.—Mrs. Willis’ EMBROIDERY STITCHES, and EMBROIDERY DESIGN (3s. Gd. net each). For Boys 
and Girls.— Hedges’ INDooR Games AND Fun and Robson’s MANUAL OF HOCKEY (38. 6d. ne? cach). Blyth’s How to 
BrcomeE A Conyuror (5s. net). Cheap reprints of books by well-known authors at 2s. 6d. net and 3s. 6d. net respectively—The 


Fountain Library and The Gateway Library. 


36 Essex St., W.C.2 
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AN AID TO PARENTS 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


“ The sectional lists of boys’ schools and girls’ schools contain just the 
information needed by parents. . . . In every section ‘Paton’ provides accurate 
answers to all reasonable inquiries. —The Journal of Education, October, 1934. 


PATON S | 
1ST OF SCHOO LS 
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The 37th Annual Edition. Cr. 8vo. 980 Pages. Price 5s.; Postage 9d. 


Contains particulars, with illustrations, of Preparatory, 
Private, and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 
Co-educational Schools, Colleges for Domestic Science, 
Secretarial Training, Physical Training, Engineering, &c. 


J. & J. PATON, “ice” 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone : MANsion House 5053 


Printed in Gt. Britain by THE CAMPFIELD PRESS, St. Albans, and Published for the Proprietors by Mr. WILLIAM Rice, Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C 4 
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